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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE PROPHETICAL HISTORIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


i\HE thorah, or five books of Moses, which contains an 
account of the founding of the Old Testament king- 
dom of God, and the laws which were given through 
Moses, is followed in the Hebrew canon by the writings 
of the “earlier prophets,” ox1wen DN'23, prophete priores. This 
collective name is given to the four historical books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings, which trace, in the light of divine 
revelation, and of the gradual unfolding of the plan of salvation, 
the historical development of this kingdom of God from the death 
of Moses, the mediator of the old covenant, or from the entrance 
of the people of Israel into the land of Canaan promised to their 
fathers, till the dissolution of the kingdom of Judah, and the 
Babylonian captivity; the whole embracing a period of nearly 
nine hundred years. The names given to these books are taken 
from the men whom the God-king of Israel called and appointed 
at different times as the leaders and rulers of His people and king- 
dom, and indicate, very suitably on the whole, the historical periods 
to which the books refer. 

The book of Joshua describes the introduction of the people of 
Israel] into the promised land of Canaan, through the conquest 
effected by Joshua, and the division of the land among the tribes 
of Israel. As Joshua only completed what Moses had commenced 
but had not been permitted to carry out, on account of his sin at 
the water of strife (Num. xx. 12); and as he had not only been 
called by the Lord, and consecrated by the laying on of the hands 
of Moses, to accomplish this work, but had also been favoured with 
direct revelations from God, and with His miraculeqs, kelp ithe; -~ 
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execution of it; the book which is named after him, and contains 
the account of what he did in the power of the Lord, is more closely 
related to the Pentateuch, both in its form and contents, than any 
other book of the Old Testament. In this respect, therefore, it 
might be regarded as an appendix, although it was never actually 
joined to it so as to form part of the same work, but was from the 
very first a separate writing, and simply stood in the same depen- 
dent relation to the writings of Moses, as that in which Joshua stood 
to Moses himself, of whom he was both the servant and successor. 
The book of Judges embraces the period of 350 years, from the 
death of Joshua to the rise of Samuel as a prophet of the Lord; 
that is to say, the time appointed to the people of Israel to establish 
themselves in the complete and sole possession of the land that had 
been given them for an inheritance, by fighting against the Canaan- 
ites who remained in the land and exterminating them, and, when 
settled in this inheritance as the congregation of the Lord, to set 
up the covenant concluded with God at Sinai, and to maintain and 
build up the kingdom of God according to the principles and 
ordinances, the laws and rights, prescribed by Moses in the law. 
The Lord had promised His help to the covenant nation in carrying 
on the conflict with the remaining Canaanites, on condition that 
they adhered with fidelity to His covenant, and willingly obeyed — 
His commandments. It was but very imperfectly, however, that 
the tribes of Israel observed these conditions, which had been ear- 
nestly impressed upon their hearts, not only by Moses, but also by 
Joshua before his death. They soon grew weary of the task of 
fighting against the Canaanites and destroying them, and contented 
themselves with making them merely tributary; in fact, they even 
began to form friendships with them, and worship their gods. Asa 
punishment for this, the Lord gave them over to their enemies, so 
that they were repeatedly oppressed and deeply humiliated by the 
Canaanites, and the nations that were living round about Canaan. 
But whenever they repented and turned again in their distress to 
the Lord their God, He raised up helpers and deliverers for them 
in the persons of the judges, whom He filled with the power of His 
Spirit, so that they smote the enemy, and delivered both the people 
and the land from their oppression. But inasmuch as in every 
instance the judge was no sooner dead than the people fell into 
idolatry again, they sank deeper and deeper into bondage to the 
heathen, the theocratic constitution fell more and more into decay, 
and the life of the nation as a religious community was rapidly 
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coming toanend. This constant alternation, of apostasy from the 
Lord to the Canaanitish Baals and Astartes and the consequent 
punishment by deliverance into the power of their enemies on the 
one hand, and of temporary return to the Lord and deliverance by 
the judges out of their bondage on the other, which characterizes 
the post-Mosaic period of the Israelitish history, is clearly set forth 
in the book of Judges, and placed distinctly before the eye in 
separate pictures of the various oppressions and deliverances of 
Israel, each one being complete in itself, and. the whole arranged 
in chronological order. Whilst the book of Joshua shows how the 
Lord fulfilled His promise to Israel with a mighty arm, and led His 
people into the land promised to the fathers, the book of Judges 
shows how Israel continually broke the covenant of its God in the 
land which He had given it for an inheritance, and thus fell into 
bondage to its foes, out of which the judges were not able to secure 
it a permanent deliverance ; so that the Lord was obliged to create 
a new thing in Israel, in order to carry out His purpose of salva- 
tion, and to found and erect His kingdom in Canaan, through the 
medium of the children of Israel. This new thing consisted in the 
institution of prophecy as promised by Moses, or rather in the intro- 
duction of it into the political and national life, as a spiritual power 
by which it was henceforth to be pervaded, guided, and controlled ; 
as neither the judges, nor the priests as custodiers of the sanctuary, 
were able to uphold the authority of the law of God in the nation, 
or turn the idolatrous nation to the Lord. It is true we meet with 
certain prophets as early as the times of the judges; but the true 
founder of the Old Testament prophecy (prophetenthums, prophet- 
hood) was Samuel, with whom the prophets first began their con- 
tinuous labours, and the prophetic gift was developed into a power 
which exerted an influence, as strong as it was salutary, upon the 
future development of the Israelitish state. 

The books of Samuel contain the history of Israel from the 
appearance of Samuel as a prophet to the end of the reign of David, 
and include the renewal of the theocracy by the labours of Samuel, 
and the establishment of the earthly monarchy by Saul and David. 
At the close of the period of the judges, when the ark of the cove- 
nant had fallen into the hands of the Philistines, and the removal 
of this visible symbol and substratum of the presence of God from 
the tabernacle had caused the central sanctuary of the congregation 
to lose all its significance as the place where God manifested him- 
self, and when the judgments of God had even fallen upon the 
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members of the high-priesthood itself, in the death of Eli and his 
worthless sons, when the word of Jehovah was dear, and there was 
little prophecy to be found (1 Sam. iii. 1),—the Lord raised up 
Samuel, the son of the pious Hannah, who had been asked for of 
the Lord and consecrated to His service from his mother’s womb, 
to be His prophet, and appeared to him continually at Shiloh; so 
that all Israel acknowledged him as the prophet appointed by the 
Lord, and through his prophetic labours was converted from dead 
idols to serve the living God. In consequence of this conversion, 
the Lord gave to the Israelites, in answer to Samuel’s prayer, a 
complete and wondrous victory over the Philistines, by which they 
were delivered from the heavy oppression they had endured for 
forty years at the hands of these foes. From that time forward 
Samuel judged all Israel. But when he had grown old, and his 
sons, who had been appointed by him as judges, failed to walk in 
his steps, the people desired a king to judge them, to go before 
them, and to conduct their wars. In accordance with the command 
of God, Samuel chose Saul the Benjamite as king, and then laid 
down his own office as judge. He continued, however, to the very 
end of his life to labour as a prophet, in and through the schools of 
the prophets, which he had called into existence for the strengthen- 
ing and confirmation of Israel in its fidelity to the Lord; and not 
only announced to King Saul his rejection by God, on account of 
his frequent resistance to the divine command, as made known to 
him by the prophet, but anointed David to be his successor as king 
over Israel. He died at the close of the reign of Saul, and did 
not live to see the accession and reign of David, with which the 
second book of Samuel is occupied. The reason why the name of 
Samuel is given to both these books, which form, both in style and 
contents, an indivisible whole, is in all probability therefore, that 
Samuel not only inaugurated the monarchy in Israel by anoint- 
ing Saul and David, but exerted so decided an influence upon the 
spirit of the government of both these kings, through his prophetic 
labours, that even the latter may be regarded in a certain sense as 
the continuation of that reformation of the Israelitish state which 
the prophet himself began. It was in David that the true king of 
the kingdom of God under the Old Testament arose,—a mighty 
waitior in conflict with the enemies of Israel, and yet at the same 
time a pious servant of the Lord,—a man of true humility and 
faithful obedience to the word and commandment of God, who not 
only raised the state to a lofty height of earthly power and glory, 
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through the strength and justice of his rule, but who also built up 
the kingdom of God, by reviving and organizing the public worship 
of God, and by stimulating and fostering the true fear of God, 
through the cultivation of sacred song. When God had given him 
rest from all his enemies round about, he wished to build a temple 
to the Lord. But God did not grant him this desire of his heart : 
He gave him a promise, however, instead, viz. that He would build 
him a house, and establish the throne of his kingdom for ever; and 
that He would raise up his seed after him, who would build a house 
to the name of the Lord (2 Sam. vii.). This promise formed not 
only the culminating point in the life and reign of David, but the 
indestructible basis for the further development of the Israelitish 
state and kingdom, and was not only a sure pledge of the continu- 
ance of the Davidic monarchy, but a firin anchor of hope for the 
covenant nation in all time to come. 

Lastly, the books of Kings carry on the history of the Old 
Testament kingdom of God through a period of 450 years, viz. 
from the accession of Solomon to the Babylonian captivity, and 
furnish the historical proof that the promise given by the Lord to 
His servant David was stedfastly fulfilled. Notwithstanding the 
attempt of Adonijah to usurp the throne, He preserved the whole 
of the kingdom of David to his son Solomon, who had been chosen 
as his successor, and at the very commencement of his reign renewed 
His promise to him, so that Solomon was able to carry out the work 
of building the temple; and under his wise and peaceful govern- 
ment in Judah and Israel every one could sit in safety under his 
own vine and fig-tree. But when Solomon allowed himself to be 
drawn away by his foreign wives to turn from the Lord and worship 
idols, the Lord chastened him with the rod of men, and with the 
stripes of the children of men; but His mercy did not depart 
away from him, as He had promised to David (2 Sam. vii. 14, 
15). After Solomon’s death, the ten tribes, it is true, revolted 
from the house of David, and founded a kingdom of their own 
under Jeroboam; but one tribe (Judah along with Benjamin) 
remained with his son Rehoboam, and along with this tribe the 
capital, Jerusalem, and the temple. During the whole time that 
this one brother-nation was divided into two distinct kingdoms, 
which were frequently engaged in hostility with one another, the 
Lord preserved the throne to the seed of David ; and the kingdom 
of Judah survived the kingdom of the ten tribes of Israel 134 
years, having as firm a political foundation in the unbroken suc- 
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cession of the royal family of David, as it had a strong spiritual 
foundation in the capital Jerusalem, with the temple which had been 
sanctified by the Lord as the dwelling-place of His name. In the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, on the other hand, Jeroboam introduced 
the germ of what eventually led to its destruction, by establishing 
as the state religion the unlawful worship of the golden calves. 
The destruction of his house was at once foretold to him on account 
of this sin (1 Kings xiv. 7); and this threat was carried out in the 
person of his son (1 Kings xv. 28 sqq.). As the kings of Israel who 
followed did not desist from this sin of Jeroboam, but, on the con- 
trary, the dynasty of the house of Omri attempted to make the 
worship of Baal the leading religion of the kingdom, and the king 
and people gave no heed to the voice of the prophets, and did not 
return with sincerity of heart to the Lord, He gave up the sinful 
kingdom and people to the consequences of their sins, so that one 
dynasty overthrew another; and after the lapse of 250 years, the 
kingdom, which was already shattered by the frequently recurring 
civil wars, fell a prey to the Assyrians, by whom the whole land 
was conquered, and its inhabitants were led into captivity. The 
kingdom of Judah was also hard pressed by this powerful empire, 
and brought to the very verge of destruction ; but in answer to the 
prayer of the pious king Hezekiah, it was delivered and preserved 
by the Lord for His own and His servant David’s sake, until at 
length the godless king Manasseh filled up the measure of its sins, 
so that even the good king Josiah could only suspend the destruc- 
tion for a certain time, but could not ward it off altogether. A 
short time after his death the judgment fell upon Judah and Jeru- 
salem on account of the sins of Manasseh (2 Kings xxiii. 26, 27, 
xxiv. 3), when King Nebuchadnezzar came from Babylon, con- 
quered the land, and Jaid it waste; and having taken Jerusalem, 
led away Jehoiachim to Babylon, with a considerable portion of the 
people. And when even Zedekiah, who had been raised by him to 
the throne, rebelled against him, the Chaldeans returned and put 
an end to the kingdom of Judah, by destroying Jerusalem and 
burning the temple, Zechariah himself being deprived of nis sight, 
and led away into captivity with a large number of prisoners. Yet 
even when Judah and its king were rejected and scattered among 
the heathen, the Lord did not leave His servant David without any 
light shining; but after Jehoiachim had been in prison for thirty- 
seven years, paying the penalty of his own and his father’s sins, he 
was released from his imprisonment by Evil-merodach, the king of 
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Babylon, and his seat was placed above the seats of the kings who 
were with him in Babylon (2 Kings xxv. 27-30). This joyful 
turn in the destinies of Jehoiachim, with which the books of Kings 
are brought to a close, throws the first gleam into the dark night of 
the captivity of that better future which was to dawn upon the seed 
of David, and through it upon the people of Israel when they should 
be delivered out of Babylon. 

These four historical writings have been very justly called 
prophetical books of history: not, however, because they all, but 
more especially the books of Samuel and the Kings, give very full 
accounts of the labours of the prophets in Israel; nor merely be- 
cause, according to the early Jewish tradition, they were written by 
prophets; but rather because they describe the history of the Old 
Testament covenant nation and kingdom of God in the light of 
the divine plan of salvation, setting forth the divine revelation, as it 
was accomplished in the historical development of Israel, or show- 
ing how the Almighty God and Lord of the whole earth continued 
as King of Israel uninterruptedly to fulfil the covenant of grace 
which He had concluded with the fathers and had set up at Sinai, 
and built up His kingdom, by leading the people whom He had 
chosen as His own possession, notwithstanding all the opposition of 
their sinful nature, further and further onwards towards the goal 
of their divine calling, and thus preparing the way for the salva- 
tion of the whole world. These books, therefore, do not contain a 
general history of the natural development of the Israelitish nation 
from a political point of view, but trace the history of the people of 
God, or Israel, in its theocratic development as a covenant nation, 
and as the channel of that salvation which was to be manifested to 
all nations in the fulness of time. Their authors, therefore, by 
virtue of prophetic illumination, have simply selected and described 
such events and circumstances from among the rich and plentiful 
variety contained in the accounts handed down by tradition, whether 
relating to families, tribes, or the nation as a whole, as were of im- 
portance to the history of the kingdom of God; that is to say, in 
addition to the divine revelations in word and deed, the wonders 
wrought by God, and the prophetic declarations of His counsel and 
will, they have recorded chiefly such points in the life and conduct of 
the nation and its more prominent members as affected advantage- 
ously or otherwise the development of the divine kingdom in Israel. 
Whatever had no inward connection with this higher aim and pecu- 
liar calling of Israel, was, as a rule, passed over altogether, or, at all 
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events, was only touched upon and mentioned so far as it served 
to exhibit the attitude of the nation generally, or of its rulers and 
leaders, towards the Lord and His kingdom. This will help to 
explain not only the apparent inequality in the treatment of the his- 
tory, or the fact that here and there we have long periods merely 
referred to in a few general remarks, whereas, on the other hand, 
the adventures and acts of particular individuals are depicted with 
biographical minuteness, but also another distinctive peculiarity, 
viz. that the natural causes of the events which occurred, and the 
subjective motives which determined the conduct of historical per- 
sonages, are for the most part left unnoticed, or only briefly and 
cursorily alluded to, whilst the divine interpositions and influence 
are constantly brought into prominence, and, so far as they were 
manifested in an extraordinary RSE Net) sane ‘carefully and circum- 
stantially described. 

In all these respects the prophetic histories are so intimately con- 
nected with the historical narrative in the books of Moses, that they 
may be regarded as a simple continuation of those books. This 
not only applies to the book of Joshua, but to the other prophetic 
histories also. Just as the book of Joshua is linked on to the death 
of Moses, so the book of Judges is linked on to the death of 
Joshua; whilst the books of Kings commence with the termination 
of the reign of David, the point to which the history of David is 
brought in the books of Samuel. These books, again, are con- 
nected just as closely with the book of Judges; for, after giving an 
account of the high-priesthood of Eli, and the birth and youth of 
Samuel, which forms the introduction to the labours of Samuel, 
they describe tle continuance and close of the subjugation of Israel 
by the Philistines, the commencement and prolongation of which 
are related in the last section of the book of Judges, although in 
this case the link of connection is somewhat hidden by the appen- 
dices to the book of Judges (chap. xvii.—xxi.), and by the introduction 
to the history of Samuel (1 Sam. i.-iii.). This close connection be- 
tween all the writings in question, which is still further strengthened 
by their evident agreement in the selection and treatment of the 
historical materials, does not arise, as some suppose, from the fact 
that they received a last finish from the editorial liand of some one 
man, by whom this harmony and the so-called theocratic pragma- 
tism which is common to them all was stamped upon the history ; 
but it arose from the very nature of the historical facts themselves, 
ie. from the fact that the history of Israel was not the result of a 
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purely natural development, but was the fruit and result of the 
divine training of the covenant nation. The prophetic character, 
by which these works are distinguished from the other sacred his- 
tories of the Israelites, consists in the fact that they do not trace the 
theocratic history from an individual point of view, but according 
to its actual course, and in harmony with the successive steps in the 
development of the divine counsels of salvation; and thus furnish 
their own proof that they were written by prophets, to whom the 
Spirit of the Lord had given a spiritual insight into the divine law 
of the kingdom. 

With regard to the origin of the prophetical books of history, 
and the date of their composition, all that can be determined with 
certainty is, that they were all composed some time after the last 
event which they record, but were founded upon written contem- 
poraneous accounts of the different events referred to. Although 
no sources are mentioned in the books of Joshua, of the Judges, 
and of Samuel, with the exception of the “book of Jasher” (Josh. 
x. 13, and 2 Sam. i. 18), from which the poetical extracts contained 
in the passages have been taken, there can be no doubt that the 
historical materials even of these books have been obtained, so far 
as everything essential is concerned, either from public documents 
or private writings. In the books of Kings we meet for the first 
time with the original sources regularly cited at the close of each 
king’s reign; and, judging from the titles, “book of the Acts of 
Solomon” (1 Kings xi. 41), and “book of the Chronicles (or 
‘daily occurrences,’ 7.e. contemporaneous history) of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah” (1 Kings xiv. 19, 29, etc.), they were in all 
probability fuller annals to which reference is made, as containing 
further accounts of the acts and undertakings of the several kings. 
We find a similar work cited in the books of the Chronicles under 
different titles, whilst certain prophetic works are referred to for 
the history of particular kings, such as words of Samuel the seer, 
Nathan the prophet, and Gad the seer (1 Chron. xxix. 29); of 
Shemaiah the prophet, and Iddo the seer (2 Chron. xii. 15), and 
others; also the prophecies (vision) of Isaiah (2 Chron. xxxii. 32), 
and words of Jehu the prophet (2 Chron. xx. 34), both of which 
are expressly said to have been received into the book of the kings 
of Israel (or of Judah and Israel). It is obvious from these state- 
ments, not only that prophetic writings and collections of oracles 
were incorporated in the more comprehensive annals of the king- 
dom, but also that the prophets themselves were engaged in various 
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ways in committing the history of Israel to writing. The founda- 
tion for this occupation had no doubt been Jaid in the companies or 
schools of the prophets, which had been called into existence by 
Samuel, and in which not only sacred music and sacred song were 
cultivated, but sacred literature also, more especially the history of 
the theocracy. Consequently, as Oehler supposes, in all probability 
the foundation was laid even in the cenobium at Ramah (1 Sam. 
xix. 19 sqq.) for that great historical work, which was composed by 
prophets during the following centuries and is frequently referred 
to in the books of Kings, and which certainly lay before the writer 
of the Chronicles, though possibly in a revised form. The task of 
writing down the history of the theocracy was very closely con- 
nected with a prophet’s vocation. Called as they were to be watchers 
(zophim or mezappim: vid. Micah vii. 4; Jer. vi. 17; Ezek. iii. 17, 
xxxili. 7) of the theocracy of the Lord, it was their special duty to 
test and judge the ways of the nation and its rulers according to 
the standard of the law of God, and not only to work in every 
possible way for the recognition of the majesty and sole glory of 
Jehovah, to bear witness before both high and low against every 
instance of apostasy from Him, against every violation of His 
ordinances and rights, and to proclaim judgment upon all who 
hardened themselves against the word of God and salvation and 
deliverance to the penitent and desponding; but also to set forth 
the guidance of Israel in the light of the saving purpose of God, 
and the inviolable rule of divine retribution,—to pass sentence upon 
the past circumstances of the nation, particularly the life and con- 
duct of its kings, according to the standard of the law,—and to 
exhibit in their fate the reality of the divine promises and threats; 
and through all this to hold up, in the past history of the fathers, 
a mirror for the warning and comfort of future generations. 
With all these facts before us, we are fully warranted in assuming, 
that the prophetic works of history were employed as sources even 
in the composition of the books of Samuel. But this is not a probable 
supposition so far as the times of the judges are concerned, as we can 
find no certain traces of any organized prophetic labours by which 
the national life could be at all deeply influenced, notwithstanding 
the fact, that beside the prophetess Deborah (Judg. iv. 4), there is 
a prophet mentioned in Judg. vi. 7 sqq.. and 1 Sam. ii. 27. But 
even if the author of our book of Judges could not avail himself 
of any prophetic writings, we must not on that account deny that 
he may have made nse of other written statements and accounts, 
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handed down by contemporaries of the events. In the book of 
Joshua it is almost universally admitted, that at all events the geo- 
graphical portions have been taken from public documents.—For 
further remarks upon this subject, see the introductions to the 
different books. 

The employment of written sources, from living auditors or 
eye-witnesses of the events, in all the prophetic books of history, is 
evident as a general fact from the contents of the books, from the 
abundance of genuine historical details which they contain although 
many of them extend over very long periods of time; from the 
exactness of the geographical data connected with the different 
accounts, and the many genealogical as well as chronological particu- 
lars; and, in fact, from the clearness and certainty of the descrip- 
tions given of circumstances and occurrences which are often very 
complicated in their character. But this is still more obvious from 
the style in which the different books are written, where the gradual 
development of the language, and the changes which occurred in 
the course of centuries, are unmistakeably apparent. For whilst the 
books of Kings, which date from the time of the captivity, contain 
many words, forms, and phrases that indicate that corruption of 
the Hebrew through Aramzan idioms, which commenced with the 
invasions of Israel and Judah by the Assyrians and Chaldeans, 
there are no certain traces of the decline of the language to be 
found in the books of Samuel and Judges, but the style throughout 
is the pure style of the age of David and Solomon; whilst in the 
book of Joshua, as a whole, we still find the old forms of the Mosaic 
times, although the actual archaisms of the Pentateuch have 
already disappeared. This difference in the words employed in the 
‘different books cannot be satisfactorily explained from the simple 
fact, that the sources used, and from which extracts were made, 
were written in different ages. ‘T'o quote but one example, since 
the fuller discussion of this point belongs to the introduction to the 
separate books, this is perfectly obvious from the use of the word 
ning, in connection with Solomon’s governors, in 1 Kings x. 15; 
since the author of our books of Kings cannot possibly have taken 
this word from his original sources for the history of Solomon’s reign, 
as it was not till the time of the Chaldean and Persian dominion 
that this foreign word was adopted into the Hebrew language. 

The peculiarities in the language of the different prophetic books 
of history do furnish decisive evidence, however, against t the hypo- 
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Bertheau, viz. that “in the historical books, from Gen. i. to 2 Kings 
xxv., in the form and connection in which we possess them now, 
we have not several historical works which have been composed 
independently of one another, but rather a connected treatment of 
the history from the beginning of the world to the time of the 
captivity” (Bertheau), or “ one work, which owes its present form 
to one man, or at any rate to one age” (Stdhelin). The arguments 
adduced in support of this are all very weak. ‘“ The close connec- 
tion in which these writings stand to one another, so that each book 
in succession is closely connected with the one before it, and pre- 
supposes all that the latter contains, and none goes back to an earlier 
period than that at which the previous book closes” (Stahelin), does 
prove indeed that they have not been written independently of 
ene another; but it by no means proves that they belong to one - 
author, or even to one age. Nor can we infer that they have been 
composed or finally revised by one man, from the fact, “ that very 
often, in some one writing, as it has come down to us, we not only 
find two different styles, or a totally different mode of description, 
so that we can with certainty conclude that the work is founded 
upon two different sources, but these sources run through writings 
that are separated from one another, and are frequently ascribed to 
entirely different ages.” For the circumstance, that a writing is 
founded upon two sources, is no proof at all that it is nothing more 
than a portion of a larger work; and the proof which Stdhelin 
adduces of his assertion, that the same source runs through several 
of the works in question, is much too weak and untenable to be 
regarded as an established fact, not to mention that, according to 
the first rules of logic, what applies to several cannot therefore be 
predicated of all. The actual root of this hypothesis is to be found 
in the naturalistic assumption of modern critics, that the theocratic 
spirit, which is common to all the prophetic histories, was not to be 
found in the historical facts, but was simply the “ theocratic prag- 
matism” of the historians themselves, which had at the most a certain 
subjective truth, but no objective reality. From such an assump- 
tion, however, it is impossible to come to a correct conclusion with 
regard to either the contents or the origin of the prophetic histories 
of the Old Testament. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
CONTENTS, DATE, AND CHARACTER OF THE BOOK. 


Tare le book of Joshua derives its name, yinn', “Incots Navi 
S | hada or vios Navn (LXX. ), not from its author, but from 
its contents, viz. the history of the guidance of Israel 
into the land of Canaan, the land promised to the 
ice by Joshua the son of Nun. It commences immediately 
after the death of Moses, with the command addressed by the 
Lord to Joshua, to lead the children of Israel over the Jordan 
into Canaan, and not only to take possession of this land, but to 
divide it among the tribes of Israel (chap. i. 1-9), and closes with 
the death and burial of Joshua and his contemporary, the high 
priest Eleazar (chap. xxiv. 29-33). The contents may be divided 
into two parts of nearly equal length,—the conquest of Canaan 
(chap. i.-xii.), and the division of it among the tribes of Israel 
(chap. xli.-xxiv.); chap. i. 1-9 forming the introduction, and chap. 
xxiv. 29-33 the conclusion. After the introductory notice, that 
when Moses was dead the Lord commanded Joshua, who had 
been called to be the leader of Israel in his stead, to carry out the 
work entrusted to him, and encouraged him by the promise of His 
omnipotent help in the completion of it (chap. i. 1-9), the history 
opens in the first part, (1) with the preparations made by Joshua 
for advancing into Canaan ; viz. (a) the command of Joshua to the 
people to prepare for crossing the Jordan, the summons to the two 
tribes and a half to help their brethren to conquer Canaan (chap. i. 
10-18), and the despatch of spies. to Jericho (chap. ii.) ; (6) the 
crossing of the river, which had been Jaid dry by a divine miracle 
(chap. iii. and iv.) ; and (c) the preparation of Israel for the con- 
quest of the land, by the performance of circumcision and the 
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passover at Gilgal (chap. v. 1-12). Then follow (2) the conquest 
and subjugation of Canaan; viz. (a) the commencement of it by 
the miraculous fall of Jericho (chap. v. 13-vi. 27), the attack upon 
Ai, and capture of that town, after the expiation of the guilt that 
had been brought upon the congregation through the sin of Achan 
against the ban (chap. vii.—viii. 29), and the solemn act of setting 
up the law in the land on Ebal and Gerizim (chap. viii. 30-35) . 
(5) the further conquest of the land through the subjugation of the 
Gibeonites, who had succeeded surreptitiously in obtaining a treaty 
from Israel which guaranteed their safety (chap. ix.) ; the two great 
victories over the allied kings of Canaan in the south (chap. x.) 
and north (chap. xi.), with the capture of the fortified towns of 
the land; and lastly, at the close of the first part, the list of the 
conquered kings (ch. xii.).—The second part commences with the 
command of God to Joshua to divide the whole land among the 
nine tribes and a half for a possession, although several parts of it 
still remained unconquered ; as two tribes and a half had already 
received from Moses their inheritance on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, the boundaries and towns of which are then described 
(chap. xiil.). Accordingly Joshua, with the heads of the people 
appointed for the purpose, proceeded to the distribution of the 
land, first of all (a) in the camp at Gilgal, where Caleb was the 
first to receive his inheritance (chap. xiv.), and then, according to 
the lot, the tribes of Judah (chap. xv.) and Joseph, t.e. Ephraim 
and (half) Manasseh (chap. xvi. and xvii.) ; and afterwards (d) at 
Shiloh, where the tabernacle was first of all erected, and a de- 
scription of the land to be divided written down (chap. xviii. 1-10), 
and then the rest of the tribes—Benjamin (chap. xviii. 11-28), 
Simeon, Zebulun, Issachar, Asher, Naphtali, and Dan (chap. xix.) 
—received their inheritance, after which the cities of refuge were 
selected (chap. xx.), and forty-eight cities were given up by the 
twelve tribes for the Levites to occupy (chap. xxi.); and finally, 
(c) the warriors belonging to the tribes beyond Jordan were sent 
back by Joshua to their own inheritance (chap. xxii.). To this 
there is appended, in the next place, an account of what Joshua 
did towards the end of his life to establish the tribes of Israel 
securely in their inheritance: yiz. (a) an exhortation to the heads 
of the tribes, who were gathered round him, to carry out their 
calling with fidelity (chap. xxiil.); and (b) the renewal of the 
covenant at the diet at Shechem (chap. xxiv. 1-28). This is fol- 
lowed by an account of the close of Joshua’s life, and the conelu- 
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sion of the whole book (chap. xxiv. 29-33). Thus the two parts 
or halves of the book correspond exactly to one another, both in 
form and in contents. As the events described in ch. i. 10-v. 12 
were preparatory to the conquest of Canaan, so the diets held by 
Joshua after the distribution of the land by lot (chap. xxiii.—xxiv. 
28) had no other object than to establish the covenant people 
firmly in the inheritance bestowed upon them by God, by exhort- 
ing them to be faithful to the Lord. And just as chap. xii. rounds 
off the first part, as a kind of appendix which completes the his- 
tory of the conquest of the land, so chap. xxii. is obviously an 
appendix to the distribution of the land among the tribes, which 
brings to a close ‘the dismission of the people to the separate por- 
tions of their inheritance. 

The book of Joshua is not intended merely as a continuation of 
the history of Israel from the death of Moses to the death of Joshua, 
still less as a description of the acts of Joshua only. The purpose of 
the book is rather to show how, after the death of Moses, the faith- 
ful covenant God fulfilled to the children of Israel], whom He had 
adopted as His people of possession through the mediation of His 
servant, the promise which He had made to the patriarchs; how the 
Canaanites were destroyed, and their land given to the tribes of 
Israel for an hereditary possession through the medium of Joshua, 
the servant of Moses, whom he had consecrated as leader of the 
people through the laying on of hands and by putting some of his 
honour upon him. As the servant of Moses treading in his foot- 
steps, Joshua finished the work which Moses was not allowed to 
bring to a conclusion on account of his sin at the water of strife, 
viz. the planting and establishment of Israel in Canaan, the land 
of its inheritance, which the Lord had selected for His dwelling 
(Ex. xv. 17) and chosen as the nursery ground of His kingdom. 
As Joshua simply carried on in this respect, and brought to com- 
pletion, the work which Moses had begun, arranged, and set on foot, 
the book of Joshua is naturally connected very closely with the 
_ books of Moses, though without forming an integral part, or the 
last portion of it, and without being written by Joshua himself. 

The origin of the book of Joshua is involved in obscurity, as 
we can neither find out its author, nor determine with certainty the 
date of its composition. Whereas, on the one hand, the historical 
account bears throughout the mark of having been written by an 
eye-witness, and even by one who had taken part in the events 
described, and tlie description given of the possessions allotted to 
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the different tribes according to their respective boundaries and the 
cities which they contained is unquestionably founded upon con- 
temporaneous writings, and in one passage the writer actually classes 
himself with those who crossed over Jordan into Canaan under the 
guidance of Joshua (chap. v. 1, “until we were passed over”); on 
the other hand we find a number of historical statements in the 
book, which point beyond the life of Joshua and are opposed to 
the idea that it was written by Joshua himself. We do not in- 
clude in these either the closing accounts of the death of Joshua 
and Eleazar (chap. xxiv. 29, 33), or the allusion to the “book of 
the righteous” (chap. x. 13): for these accounts might have been 
appended to a writing of Joshua’s by a later hand; just as in the 
case of the Pentateuch; and the book of the righteous is not a work 
that was composed after the time of Joshua, but a collection of 
odes in praise of the acts of the Lord in Israel, which were com- 
posed by pious minstrels during the conquest of the land, and were 
added one by one to this collection. Even the frequent repetition 
of the statement that this or the other has continued “ to this day,” 
furnishes no certain proof that the book was not written in the 
closing years of Joshua’s life, when we consider the purely relative 
signification of the formula, which is sometimes used in connection 
with things that only lasted a few years. Apart from such passages 
as chap. xxii. 3, 17, and xxiii. 8, 9, in which no one has discovered 
any allusion to a later time than that of Joshua, we find the formula 
“to this day” in chap. iv. 9, v. 9, vi. 25, vii. 26, vill. 28, 29, ix. 27, 
xiii, 13, xiv. 14, xv. 63, and xvi. 10. But if the remark made in 
chap. vi. 25 with regard to Rahab, “she dwelleth in Israel unto 
this day,” was certainly written during her lifetime, such statements 
as that the first encampment of Israel in Canaan “is called Gilgal 
unto this day,” on account of the circumcision of the people that 
took place there, and that the valley in which Achan was stoned is 
called Achor “unto this day” (chap. v. 9, vii. 26), or that the 
memorial stones set up in the bed of the Jordan (chap. iv. 9), and 
the heaps of stones raised upon the bodies of Achan and the king 
of Ai (chap. vii. 26, viii. 29), remain “unto this day;” that “unto 
this day” Ai remains an heap (chap. viii. 28), the Gibeonites are 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to the congregation (chap. ix. 
27), and Hebron is the inheritance of Caleb (chap. xiv. 14); that 
the Geshurites and Maachathites have not been expelled (chap. xiii. 
13), nor the inhabitants of Jerusalem and Gezer (chap. xv. 63, xvi. 
10), but dwell among and by the side of Israel “unto this day,” 
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may be just as easily understood, if they were made ten or fifteen 
years after the conquest and division of Canaan, as if they were 
made after an interval of eighty or a hundred years. For even in 
giving names, the remark that the new name has remained to this 
day is of greater significance at the end of ten years than after an 
interval of a century, since its permanence would be fully secured 
if it made its way to general adoption during the first ten years. 
The formula “to this day” proves nothing more than that the 
written record was not quite contemporaneous with the events; but 
it does not warrant us in concluding that the book itself was written 
several generations, or even centuries, after the settlement of Israel 
in Canaan. 

It is different with the accounts of the conquest of Hebron by 
Caleb, Debir by Othniel, and Leshem by the Danites (chap. xv. 
13-19 and xix. 47). Considered by themselves, these conquests 
could no doubt have taken place before the death of Joshua, as he 
lived for some time after the distribution of the land and the settle- 
ment of the different tribes in the possessions allotted to them 
(compare chap. xix. 50 and xxiii. 1, with chap. xxii. 4 and xxi. 
43, 44). But if we compare these accounts with the parallel 
accounts of the same conquests in Judg. i. 10-16 and xviii., there 
can be no doubt that it was after Joshua’s death that the places 
mentioned were taken permanently from the Canaanites, and came 
into the actual and permanent possession of the Israclites. For, 
according to Judg. i. 1-15, the Israelites inquired of the Lord, after 
the death of Joshua, who should begin the war with the Canaan- 
ites, t.e. with those who had not yet been destroyed, and received 
this reply, “ Judah shall go up: behold, I have delivered the land 
into his hand;” whereupon Judah and Simeon smote the Canaan- 
ites at Bezek, then advanced against Jerusalem, took this city 
and set it on fire, and “afterward” (ver. 9) proceeded against the 
Canaanites on the mountains and in the south, and took Hebron 
and Debir. From this account it is evident at once that even the 
capture of Jerusalem did not take place till after the death of Joshua, 
and that even then the Jebusites were not driven out of Jerusalem, 
but continued to dwell there by the side of the Benjamites (Judg. 
i. 21), so that the same statement in Joshua xv. 63 also points 
beyond the death of Joshua. It 1s equally evident from Judg. 
xviii. that the Danites of Zorah and Eshtaol did not enter upon the 
expedition against Leshem or Laish till after Joshua’s death. This 
also applies to the other statements concerning the failure to expel 
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the Canaanites out of different districts and towns, which are com- 
mon to this book and the book of Judges (compare chap. xiii. 2-5, 
xvi. 10, and xvii. 11, 12, with Judg. iii. 3, i. 29, and i. 27, 28), so 
that we might infer from every one of these passages that this book 
of Joshua was not written till after Joshua’s death, and therefore 
that the closing accounts of his death in chap. xxiv. 29-33 formed 
a part of the original work. 

If we endeavour to determine the date of composition more 
exactly, we have first of all to bear in mind the fact, that the wars 
and conquests just referred to cannot have occurred a very long 
time after Joshua’s death ; for, in the first place, it was in the very 
nature of things, that when the different tribes of Israel proceeded 
into their different possessions, even if they did not commence the 
attack upon the remaining Canaanites immediately, they would 
certainly do so very. soon, in order that they might obtain complete 
and undisputed possession of the land. Moreover, when the division 
of the land by lot took place, Caleb was eighty-five years old; and 
yet he lived to see the capture of Hebron and Debir, and even took 
part in it, inasmuch as he not only promised but was able to give 
his daughter to the conqueror of Debir for a wife (chap. xv. 13-19; 
Judg. i. 11 sqq.). It was no doubt shortly after these wars, in 
which Judah took possession of the mountains, but was unable to 
-destroy the Canaanites who dwelt in the valley, because of their 
‘possessing iron chariots (Judg. i. 19), that the Danites felt obliged 
‘to go northwards to conquer Leshem, and take it for a possession, 
-on account of the inheritance assigned them by lot between Judah 
and Ephraim being too small for them, because the Canaanites had 
not been expelled. And whilst all these occurrences, which are 
‘mentioned in the book of Joshua, fell within the period immediately 
‘succeeding the death of Joshua, we can find distinct evidence in 
the book itself that it was not written after, but before, the establish- 
ment of the monarchy in Israel. According to chap. xvi. 10, the 
Canaanites were still dwelling in Gezer; yet they were destroyed 
at the close of David’s reign, or the commencement of that of 
Solomon, when Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, conquered the town 
(1 Kings ix. 16). According to chap. xv. 63, the Jebusites had not 
yet been driven out of Jerusalem ; but this was accomplished by 
David at the beginning of his reign over all the tribes of Israel 
(2 Sam. v. 3, 6-9). According to chap. ix. 27, the place for the 
temple had not yet been chosen, but this was done in the time of 
David (2 Sam. xxiv. 18 sqq.; 1 Chron. xxi. 16 sqq). And the 
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Gibeonites were still hewers of wood and drawers of water to the 
congregation for the altar of the Lord, by virtue of the treaty which 
Joshua and the elders had made with them; whereas this treaty 
was violated .by Saul, who endeavoured to destroy the Gibeonites 
(2 Sam. xxi. 1 sqq.). If we add to this, that our book shows no 
traces whatever of later times and circumstances either in its style 
or contents, but that it is closely connected with the Pentateuch 
in the language as well as in its peculiar stand-point,—for example, 
when the only Phoenicians mentioned are the Sidonians, and they 
are reckoned as belonging to the Canaanites who were to be 
destroyed (chap. xiii. 4-6), whereas in the time of David we find 
the circumstances entirely changed (2 Sam. v. 11; 1 Kings v. 15; 
1 Chron. xiv. 1); and again when Sidon is referred to as the chief 
city of Phenicia, and the epithet “ great” is applied to it (chap. xi. 
8, xix. 28), whereas Tyre had outstripped Sidon even in the days 
of David,—the conclusion becomes an extremely probable one, that 
the book was written not later than twenty or twenty-five years 
after the death of Joshua, in all probability by one of the elders 
who crossed the Jordan with Joshua, and had taken part in the 
conquest of Canaan (vid. chap. v. 1, 6), but who survived Joshua 
a considerable time (chap. xxiv. 31; Judg. ii. 7). 

But even if the book of Joshua was not composed till some time 
after the events recorded (and the authorship cannot be determined 
with certainty), this does not affect its historico-prophetic character ; 
for both the contents and form of the book show it to be an in- 
dependent and simple work composed with historical fidelity, and a 
work which is as thoroughly pervaded with the spirit of the Old 
Testament revelation as the Pentateuch itself. However closely it 
is connected with the Pentateuch both in language and contents, 
there is no tenable ground for the hypothesis set up in various 
forms by modern critics, that it has arisen, just like the Pentateuch, 
from the fusion of two or three earlier writings, and was composed 
by the so-called “ Deuteronomist.” For, even if we leave altogether 
out of sight the fact that this hypothesis is unfounded and untenable 
in the case of the Pentateuch, the supposed community of author- 
ship between the book of Joshua and that of Deuteronomy, as well 
as the rest of the Pentateuch, in the revised form in which it has 
come down to us, is founded chiefly upon the opinion that the death 
of Moses, with which the Pentateuch closes, “does not form a 
fitting conclusion for a work which commenced with the creation, 
and treated the earlier history in the manner in which this is done 
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in the Pentateuch;” because “it is hardly conceivable that a 
historical work, which was written at any rate some time after the 
conquest of the land of Canaan by the Israelites, should describe 
all the preparations that were made for the conquest of the land, 
and then break off without including either the capture of the 
land, or the division of it among the remaining tribes” (Bleek’s 
FEinleitung, Stahelin, and others). But, in the first place, it is to be 
observed that the Pentateuch was not written “some time after the 
conquest of Canaan by the Israelites,” and is not to be regarded as 
a historical work in the sense intended by these critics. It is the 
law book of the Old Testament, to which, as even Bleek admits, 
the book of Deuteronomy forms an appropriate close. And, in the 
second place, although the book of Joshua is closely connected with 
the Pentateuch, and carries on the history to the conquest of the 
promised land by the Israelites, there is evidence that it is an inde- 
pendent work, in the fact that it repeats the account of the conquest 
of the land on the east of Jordan, and its distribution by Moses 
among the two tribes and a half, and also of the cities of refuge 
which Moses had already appointed in that part of the land, for the 
purpose of giving a full and complete account of the fulfilment of 
the promise made by God to the patriarchs, that their seed should 
receive the land of Canaan for a possession; and still more in the 
peculiarities of language by which it is obviously distinguished from 
the books of Moses. In the book of Joshua not only do we find 
none of the archaisms which run pretty uniformly through all the 
books of the Pentateuch, such as Ni for NJ, WI for Mya, Sen 
for nDNA, and other words which are peculiar to the Pentateuch ; 
but we find, on the other hand, words and expressions which never 
occur in the Pentateuch, e.g. the constant form in" (chap. ii. 1-3, 
etc., in all twenty-six times) instead of the form i™, which is quite 
as uniformly adopted in the Pentateuch (Num. xxi. 1, xxvi. 3, 
etc., in all eleven times): also maen, for the kingdom of Sihon 
and Og (chap. xiii. 12, 21, 27, 30, 31), instead of n3220 (Num. 
xxxil. 33; Deut. iii. 4, 10, etc.) ; 8132 (chap. xxiv. 19) instead of 
Nap (Ex. xx. 5, xxxiv. 14; Deut. iv. 24, v. 9, etc.); Yow, fama 
(chap. vi. 27, ix. 9), for yoU (Gen. xxix. 13, etc.) ; 8 (chap. xxii. 
25) for MNT (Deut. iv. 10, v. 26, etc.); and lastly, bina “ia 
(chap. i, 14, vi. 2, viii. 3, x. 7) for 7 '23 (Deut. iii. 18) ; 782, a 
bottle (chap. ix. 4, 13), for NoN (Gen. xxi. 14, 15, 19); M¥i, to set 
on fire or burn (chap. viii. 8, 19); "2%, to spring down (chap. xv. 
18); f'¥P, a prinee or leader (chap. x. 24); DP¥, to rest (chap. xi. 23, 
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xiv. 15); and other words besides, which you seek for in vain in 
the Pentateuch, whereas they frequently occur in the later books.’ 
Whilst the independence of the book of Joshua is thus placed 
beyond all doubt, its internal unity, or the singleness of the author- 
ship, is evident in general from the arrangement and connection of 
the contents, as shown above, and in particular from the fact, that 
in the different parts of the book we neither meet with material 
differences or discrepancies, nor are able to detect two different 
styles. The attempt which was formerly made by De Wette, Hauff, 
and others, to show that there were material discrepancies in the 
different parts, has been almost entirely given up by Bleek and 
Stahelin in their introductions. What Bleek still notices in this 
respect, in chaps. ili. and iv., vill. 1-20 and other passages, will be 
examined in our exposition of the chapters in question, along with 
the arguments which Knobdel employs against the unity of the book. 
The many traces of different modes of thought which were ad- 
duced by Stahelin in 1843, have been dropped in his special intro- 
duction (1862): the only one that he insists upon now is the fact, 
that the way in which Joshua acts in chap. xviii. 1-10 is very dif- 
ferent from chap. xiv. sqq.; and that in the historical sections, as a 
rule, Joshua is described as acting very differently from what would 
be expected from Num. xxvii. 21, inasmuch as he acts quite inde- 
pendently, and never asks the high priest to give him an answer 
through the Urim and Thummim. This remark 1s so far correct, 
that throughout the whole book, and not merely in the historical 
sections, Joshua is never said to have inquired the will of the Lord 
through the medium of the Urim and Thummim of the high priest, 
and Eleazar is not mentioned at all in the historical portions. But 
it does not follow from this that there is any such difference in the 
mode of thought as would point to a difference of authorship. For, 
1 How completely the hypothesis that the book of Joshua was written by 
the Deuteronomist is wrecked on these differences in language, is evident even 


from the attempts which have been made to set them aside. For example, when 
Stéhelin observes that the later editor retained the form {m7 in the Pentateuch 


as he found it in the original work, whereas in the book of Joshua he altered 
the original work into the form he commonly used, this assumption is just as 
incredible as the hitherto unheard of assertion that the archaistic use of S37 as 
a feminine instead of Nn is traceable to a later form. What can have induced 
the later editor, then, to alter the form nodpn, which he so commonly uses in 
Deuteronomy, into msenp in Joshua? The “reliable” Bleek prefers, there- 
fore, to take no notice of these differences, or at least to express no opinion 
about them. 
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on the one hand, Joshua is blamed in chap. ix. 14 for having made 
a treaty with the Gibeonites, without asking at the mouth of 
Jehovah, and in this there is evidently a gentle allusion to Num. 
xxvii. 21; and on the other hand, even Num. xxvii. 21 by no means 
implies that God would only make known His will to Joshua 
through the Urim and Thummim: so that when Joshua is there 
referred to the high priest for instructions, all other communications, 
such as those which he received directly from the Lord with regard 
to the conquest and division of Canaan, are thereby precluded. If 
the Lord made known to him what he was to do in this respect, 
partly by the direct communication of His will, and partly by His 
angel (chap. v. 13 sqq.), there was no occasion at all for Eleazar to 
be mentioned in the historical portion of the book, since the direction 
of the army to fight battles and conquer towns did not form part of 
the official functions of the high priest, even if he did accompany 
Joshua in his campaigns. In the geographical portion, however, 
Eleazar is only mentioned in connection with the committee of heads 
of the nation appointed according to the law in Num. xxxiv. 17 sqq. 
for the distribution of the land (chap. xiv. 1, xix. 51, xxi. 1); and 
even here he does not stand out with any peculiar prominence, as 
Joshua was still at the head of the whole nation when this was per- 
formed (chap. xiii. 1, 7). Consequently, not only did Caleb apply 
to Joshua with the request for the inheritance promised him by the 
Lord (chap. xiv. 6 sqq.); but even in other cases, where there was 
no reason for enumerating the different members of the commission 
for dividing the land, Joshua is mentioned as appointing and super- 
intending the casting of the lots (chap. xviii. 3-10, xx. 1). The 
proofs adduced of the “ double style” of the book are equally weak. 
The principal ones are the fact, that the word generally used for 
tribe in the historical sections is shebet, whereas matteh is the word 
employed in the geographical sections, and that in the latter the 
word machaloketh is altogether wanting (chap. xi. 23, xil. 7). But 
the interchange of shebet and matteh may be fully explained from 
the difference in the meaning of these two words, shebet denoting 
the tribe as a political corporation, possessing independence and 
power, and matteh having simple regard to its genealogical aspect,— 
a distinction which is not overthrown by the assurance, that “in 
chap. vii. 14, 16, 18, and xxii. 1, as compared with chap. xiii. 29, 
and in chap. iii. 12, as compared with Num. xxxiv. 18, the charge 
is perfectly arbitrary.” But whether it be involuntary or carefully 
considered, there is no ground for inferring that there have been 
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two writers engaged upon the work, for the simple reason that both 
words occur in the historical as well as the geographical sections,— 
sometimes, in fact, in the very same verse, e.g. chap. xill. 29 and 
Num. xviii. 2, where we cannot possibly imagine a fusion of dif- 
ferent documents to have taken place. (For further remarks, see 
at chap. vii. 1.) The word machaloketh, however, is not synony- 
mous with mishpachah, as Stdhelin supposes, but denotes the various 
subdivisions of the tribes into families, fathers’ houses and families ; 
and this also not only occurs in chap. xi. 23 and xii. 7, but in the 
geographical portion also, in chap. xviii. 10. The other remark, 
viz. that “in the place of the niax ‘#9, who are the leading actors ° 
in the geographical sections, we find the elders, judges, heads 
Dw) and OMY in the historical, or else simply the shoterim (chap. 
i. 10, iii. 2, viii. 33, xxiii. 2, xxiv. 1), or the elders,” is neither quite 
correct, nor in the least depres conclusive. It is incorrect, inas- 
much as even in the geographical portion, namely chap. xvii. 4, the 
O’N'Y2 are mentioned instead of the Nniax ‘we, along with Eleazar 
and Joshua. But the notion upon which this argument is founded 
is still more erroneous, viz. that “the D'N'Y2, Nik ‘wa, Dpt, DDE 
and Ob are all the same, as we may clearly see from ‘Deut. i155” 
for the identity of the terms elders and heads with the terms ae 
and officers (shoterim) cannot possibly be inferred from this passage, 
in which the judges and shoterim are said to have been chosen from 
the elders of the nation. Even the “ heads of the fathers’ houses” 
(see at Ex. vi. 14) were only a section of the princes and heads of 
the nation, and those mentioned in the book of Joshua are simply 
those who were elected as members of the distribution committee, 
and who are naturally referred to in connection with the division of 
the land by lot; whereas the judges and shoterim had nothing to do 
with it, and for this very reason are not mentioned at all in the 
geographical sections.—And if, instead of confining ourselves to the 
words, we turn our attention to the facts, all the peculiarities that 
we meet with in the-different parts of the book may be explained 
in this way, and the seeming differences brought into harmony. In 
a work which embraces two such different subjects as the forcible 
conquest and the peaceable distribution of the land of Canaan, the 
same ideas and expression cannot possibly be constantly recurring, 
if the words are to be at all in conformity with the actual contents. 
And not the smallest conclusion can be drawn from such differences 
as these with regard to the composition of the book ; much less can 
they be adduced as proofs of diversity of authorship. Moreover, the 
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unity of authorship is not to be overthrown by proving, or showing 
it to be probable, that the author made use of written documents 
for some of the sections—such, for example, as the official records 
prepared for the distribution of the land by lot—in his description 
of the possessions of the different tribes. 

Lastly, the historical fidelity of the book of Joshua cannot justly 
be called in question; and so far as all the narratives and descrip- 
tions are concerned, which lie within the sphere of the ordinary 
laws of nature, this is generally admitted. This applies not only to 
the description of the possessions of the different tribes according | 
to their boundaries and towns, which are almost universally acknow- 
ledged to have been derived from authentic records, but to such 
historical passages as the words of Caleb (chap. xiv. 6 sqq.), the 
address of Phinehas, and the reply of the two tribes and a half (chap. 
xxii.), the complaint of the children of Joseph on account of the 
smallness of the possessions that had fallen to their lot, and Joshua’s 
answer (chap. xvii. 14 sqq.), which are so thoroughly original, and so 
perfectly appropriate to the persons and circumstances, that their 
historical credibility cannot be disputed.’ It is chiefly at the mira- 
culous occurrences that tle opponents of the biblical revelation have 
taken offence: partly therefore because of the miracles themselves, 
and partly because the statement that God commanded the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites is irreconcilable with correct (?) views of 
the Godhead, they deny the historical character of the whole book. 
But the miracles recorded in this book do not stand alone; on the 
contrary, they are most intimately connected with the great work 
of divine revelation, and the redemption of the human race; so that 
it is only through unscriptural assumptions as to the character of 
God, and His operations in nature and the world of men, that they 
can be pronounced unreal, or altogether denied. And the objec- 
tion, that the destruction of the Canaanites, as an act commanded 
by God, “cannot be reconciled even with only half correct notions 
of the Deity,” as Eichhorn maintains, rests upon totally unscriptural 
and irrational views of God and the divine government, which 


1 Even Lichhorn, for example, says in his Introduction, ‘‘The words of 
Caleb, in chap. xiv. 1 sqq., in which he asks for the inheritance that had been 
promised him, bear too strongly the characteristics of an appeal from the mouth 
of an old man of eighty years of age, and breathe too thoroughly in every word 
his spirit, and age, and peculiar situation, for it to be possible that it should be 
merely the composition of a later writer, who placed himself in imagination in 
his situation, and put the words into his mouth.” 
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deny a@ priori all living influence on the part of the “Deity” upon 
the earth and its inhabitants. But the true God is not a Deity 
who can neither help nor injure men (Jer. x. 5); He is the al- 
mighty creator, preserver, and governor of the world. This God was 
Jehovah, who chose Israel for His own people, “a living God, an 
everlasting King” (Jer. x. 10); who not only fixed for the nations 
the bounds of their habitations, but their appointed times as well, 
that they should seek Him, if haply they might feel after Him, and 
find Him (Deut. xxxii. 8; Acts xvii. 26, 27); who, because He 
has given to every nation upon earth life and being, property and 
Jand, to be rightly used, and to promote their own happiness through 
the glorification of the name of God, possesses both the power and 
the right to deprive them of all their possessions, and wipe out 
every trace of them from the earth, if they dishonour and disgrace 
the name of God by an obstinate abuse of the blessings and gifts 
entrusted to them. Thus the only true God, who judges the earth 
in eternally unchangeable wisdom and righteousness, and manifests 
His wrath in great judgments, as well as His mercy in innumerable 
blessings to all the children of men, had promised to Abraham that 
He would give him the land of Canaan for a possession for his 
seed the children of Israel, when the iniquity of the Amorites, who 
possessed it at that time, was full, z.e. had reached its full measure 
(Gen. xii. 7, xv. 13-16). The expulsion of the Canaanites, there- 
fore, from possessions which they had no doubt rightfully held, but 
to which they had forfeited their right through the misuse they had 
made of them, is to be regarded quite as decidedly as an act of 
penal justice on the part of God, as the presentation of this land to 
Israel was an act of His free grace; and the destruction of the 
Canaanites by the Israelites, as well as their capture of the pos- 
session which the Canaanites had forfeited through their sins (vid. 
Lev. xviii. 24-28; Deut. xii. 29-31), was perfectly justifiable, if, as 
our book affirms, the Israelites were only acting as instruments in 
the hands of the Lord. It is true they were not warranted in 
carrying on a war of extermination against the Canaanites simply 
because the land had been given them by God, any more than David 
was warranted in putting Saul to death and wresting the kingdom 
from him, although he had been rejected by the Lord, simply 
because Samuel had promised him the kingdom by the command of 
God, and had even anointed him king over Israel. But the Israelites 
did not proceed from Egypt to Canaan of their own accord, or 
by their own power; they were brought out of this land of their 
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bondage by the God of their fathers with a mighty arm, and led by 
Him through the wilderness into the promised land. Joshua acted, 
as Moses had done before him, by the immediate command of God ; 
and the fact that this command was real and well-founded, and not 
a mere fancy, is proved by the miraculous signs through which God 
accredited the armies of Israel as the servants of His judicial right- 
eousness, who were fighting in His name and by His command, 
when the Lord of the whole earth divided the waters of Jordan 
before them, threw down the walls of Jericho, filled the Canaanites 
with fear and despair, killed them with hailstones at Gibeon, and 
brought to nought all their plans and endeavours to resist the 
advance of Israel, so that Joshua smote great and mighty nations, 
and no one could stand before him. Hence the Psalmist was able 
to write, “Thou didst drive out the heathen with Thy hand, and 
plantedst them (the Israelites); Thou hast destroyed nations, and 
castthem out. For they got not the land in possession by their own 
sword, neither did their own arm help them; but Thy right hand, 
and Thine arm, and the light of Thy countenance, because Thou 
hadst a favour unto them” (Ps. xliv. 2, 3).—And whilst the Israelites 
were thus proved to be the executors of the penal judgments of 
God, they acted in perfect accordance with this vocation by the 
manner in which they carried out the judgment entrusted to them. 
They submitted cheerfully and obediently to all the appointments 
of Joshua; they sanctified themselves by the circumcision of all 
who had remained uncircumcised in the desert and by keeping the 
passover at Gilgal; they set up the law of the Lord upon Ebal and 
Gerizim; they executed the ban upon the Canaanites, as the Lord 
had commanded, and punished Achan and his house for transgress- 
ing this ban, that they might expunge the sin from their midst; 
they vowed, in the most solemn manner, that when they had come 
into peaceable possession of the promised inheritance, they would 
renounce all idolatry, would serve Jehovah their God alone, and 
would hearken to His voice, to renew the covenant with the Lord; 
and they served the Lord as long as Joshua lived, and the elders 
after him, who knew all the works of the Lord which He had done 
for Israel.—(For further remarks upon this subject, see Hengsten- 
berg’s Dissertations on the Pentateuch, vol. iil. pp. 387-417, Eng. 
trans., Art. “On the Right of the Israelites to Palestine.”) 

Thus the contents of the book have their higher unity and their 
truth in the idea of the justice, holiness, and grace of God, as they 
were manifested in the most glorious manner in the great historical 
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event which forms the subject of the whole. Whilst justice was 
revealed in the case of the Canaanites, and grace in that of the 
Israelites, the holiness of the Almighty God was manifested: in 
both,—in the Canaanites, who were liable to judgment, through 
their destruction; and in the Israelites, who were chosen to fellow- 
ship with the Lord, through the sanctification of their lives to the 
faithful performance of the duties of their vocation, both to the 
honour of God and the glory of His name. 

The different views that have been expressed as to the time 
when the book was written are given more fully in Keil’s Commen- 
tary on Joshua (1847, Eng. trans. 1857), where the exegetical aids 
are also given. 


EXPOSITION. 
THE PREAMBLE. 
CuHapP. I. 1-9. 


AFTER the death of Moses the Lord summoned Joshua, the servant 
of Moses, whom He had appointed as the leader of Israel into 
Canaan, to go with all the people across the Jordan, and take the 
land which had been promised to the fathers on oath, assuring him 
at the same time of His powerful aid, on condition that he observed 
the law of Moses faithfully. This summons and promise of God 
form the preamble to the whole book, which is linked on to the 
conclusion of the Pentateuch by the introductory words, ‘“ And it 
came to pass after the death of Moses, the servant of the Lord,” 
though it is not so closely connected as to warrant the conclusion 
that the two works have been written by the same author.—Ver. 1. 
The imperfect with vav consec., the standing mode of expressing 
a continued action or train of thought, “simply attaches itself by 
the conjunction ‘and’ to a completed action, which has either 
been mentioned before, or is supposed to be well known” (Ewald, 
§ 231, 5.). “ After the death of Moses,” i.e. after the expiration of 
the thirty days of general mourning for him (vid. Deut. xxxiv. 8). 
“ Servant of Jehovah” is a standing epithet applied to Moses as an 
honourable title, and founded upon Num. xii. 7, 8 (vid. Deut. 
xxxiv. 5; 1 Kings viii. 56; 2 Kings xviii. 12; Ps. cv. 26, etc.). 
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On “Joshua, Moses’ minister,” see at Ex. xvii. 9 and Num. xiii. 16. 
Minister (meshareth), as in Ex. xxiv. 13, etc. Although Joshua 
had already been called by the mouth of the Lord to be the suc- 
cessor of Moses in the task of leading the people into Canaan 
(Num. xxvii. 15 sqq.), and had not only been presented to the people 
in this capacity, but had been instituted in this office by the Lord, 
with the promise of His help (Deut. xxxi. 3-7 and 23), the word 
of the Lord came to him a second time after the death of Moses, 
with the command to enter upon the office to which he had been 
called, and with the promise that He would help him to fulfil its 
duties, as he had already helped His servant Moses. “ Because even 
some of the bravest men, although fully prepared beforehand, either 
stand still or hesitate when the thing has to be done: this exhorta- 
tion to Joshua, to gird himself at once for the expedition, was by 
no means superfluous; though his call. was ratified again not only 
for his own sake, but in order that the people might not hesitate to 
follow him with their minds collected and calm, when they saw 
that he took no step without the guidance of God” (Calvin).— 
Joshua received this word of the Lord by a direct address from 
God, and not through the intervention of the Urim and Thummim 
of the high priest; for this appointed medium for the revelation of 
the will of God, to which he had been referred on the occasion of 
his first call (Num. xxvii. 21), whenever difficulties should arise in 
connection with his office, was not sufficient for the renewal and 
confirmation of his divine calling, since the thing required here was 
not merely that the will of God should be made known to him, but 
that he should be inspired with courage and strength for the fulfil- 
ment of it, z.e. for discharging the duties of his office, just as he 
afterwards was when in front of the fortified town of Jericho which 
he was directed to take, where the angel of the Lord appeared to 
him and assured him of its fall (chap. v.13). Moreover, the conquest 
of Canaan formed part of the work which the Lord entrusted to His 
servant Moses, and in which therefore Joshua was now Moses 
successor. Consequently the Lord would be with him as He had 
been with Moses (ver. 5); and for this reason He revealed His will 
directly to him, as He had done to Moses, though without talking 
with him mouth to mouth (Num. xii. 8).—Ver. 2. As Moses had 
died without having brought the Israelites to Canaan, Joshua was 
to arise and go with all the nation over this Jordan (t.e. the river 
then before him) into the land which the Lord would give them.— 
Ver. 3. “ Namely, every place that the sole of your foot shall tread 
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upon,” i.e. I have given you the whole land, not excepting a single 
foot’s breadth. The perfect, “J have given,” refers to the counsel 
of God as having been formed long before, and being now about to 
be carried into execution. These words, which are connected with 
Deut. xi. 24, so far as the form is concerned, rest upon tlie promise 
of God in Ex. xxiii. 30, 31, to which the words “as I said unto 
Moses” refer.—Ver. 4. The boundaries of the land are given as in 
Deut. xi. 24, with the simple difference in form, that the boundary 
line from the desert (of Arabia) and Lebanon, 1.e. from the southern 
and northern extremity, is drawn first of all towards the east to the 
great river, the Euphrates, and then towards the west to “the great 
sea, toward the going down of the sun,” t.e. the Mediterranean ; and 
then between these two termini ad quem the more precise definition 
is inserted, “ all the land of the Hittites ;”” whereas in Deuteronomy 
the southern, northern, and eastern boundaries are placed in anti- 
thesis to the western boundary, and the more precise definition of 
the country to be taken is given by an enumeration of the different 
tribes that were to be destroyed by the Israelites (ver. 23). On 
the oratorical character of these descriptions, see at Gen. xv. 18. 
The demonstrative pronoun “this,” in connection with Lebanon, 
may be explained from the fact that Lebanon, or at all events Anti- 
libanus, was visible from the Israelitish camp. The expression “ the 
Hittites” (see at Gen. x. 15) 1s used here in a broader sense for 
Canaanites in general, as in 1 Kings x. 29; 2 Kings vii. 6; Ezek. 
xvi. 3. The promise in ver. 5a is adopted from Deut. xi. 25, 
where it was made to the whole nation, and specially transferred to 
Joshua; and ver. 55 is repeated from Deut. xxxi. 8, as compared 
with ver. 6.—Vers. 6-9. The promise is followed by the condition 
upon which the Lord would fulfil His word. Joshua was to be 
firm and strong, te. well-assured, courageous, not alarmed (vid. 
Deut. xxxi. 6). In the first place (ver. 6), he was to rely firmly 
upon the Lord and His promise, as Moses and the Lord had already 
told him (Deut. xxxi. 7 and 23), and as is again repeated here, 
whilst at the same time the expression, “thou shalt divide for an 
inheritance,” recalls to mind Deut. i. 38, iii. 28; and in the second 
place (vers. 7, 8), he was to strive to attain and preserve this firm- 
-ness by a careful observance of the law. ‘“ Observe to do,” etc., as 
Moses had already impressed upon the hearts of all the people (Deut. 
v. 29, cf. xxviii. 14 and ii. 27). The suffix in 38D is to be ex- 
plained on the supposition that the speaker had the book of the law 
in his mind. The further expansion, in ver. 8, is not only attached 
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to the exhortations, with which Moses urges upon all the people in 
Deut. vi. 6, 7, and xi. 18, 19, an uninterrupted study and laying to 
heart of the commandments of God, but even more closely to the 
directions to the king, to read every day in the law (Deut. xvii. 19). 
‘¢ Not to depart out of the mouth,” is to be constantly in the-mouth. 
The law is in our mouth, not only when we are incessantly preach- 
ing it, but when we are reading it intelligently for ourselves, or con- 
versing about it with others. To this there was to be added medi- 
tation, or reflection upon it both day and night (vid. Ps.i.2). 70 
does not mean theoretical speculation about the law, such as the 
Pharisees indulged in, but a practical study of the law, for the pur- 
pose of observing it in thought and action, or carrying it out with 
the heart, the mouth, and the hand. Such a mode of employing it 
would be sure to be followed by blessings. “ Then shalt thou make 
thy way prosperous,” t.e. succeed in all thine undertakings (vid. 
Deut. xxviii. 29), “and act wisely” (as in Deut. xxix. 8).—Ver. 9. 
In conclusion, the Lord not only repeats His exhortation to firmness, 
but the promise that He gave in vers. 5 and 6. “ Have I not” 
(nonne) is a rhetorical mode of saying, “ Behold, I have,” the assur- 
ance being clothed in the form of an affirmative question. On the 
words “ be not afraid,” etc., see Deut. xxxi. 6 and 8. 


1.—THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 


CHAP. I.—-XII. 
PREPARATIONS FOR ENTERING CANAAN.—CHAP. I. 10—II. 24. 


In consequence of the divine command (chap. i. 2-9), Joshua 
began without delay to make the necessary preparations for carry- 
ing out the work appointed him ; /irst of all by issuing instructions 
to the people to make ready for crossing the river (i. 10, 11); 
secondly, by reminding the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Ma- 
nasseh of their promise to help the other tribes to conquer Canaan, 
and calling upon them to fulfil it (vers. 12-18); and thirdly, by. 
sending two spies to Jericho, to explore the land, and discover the 
feelings of its inhabitants (chap. 11.). 


Chap. i. 10-18. PREPARATIONS FOR CROSSING THE JORDAN. 


CHAP. I. 10-18, ol 


—Vers. 10, 11. For the purpose of carrying out the commands of 
the Lord, Joshua first of all directed the officers of the people 
(shoterim: see at Ex. v. vi.), whose duty it was, as the keepers of 
the family registers, to attend not only to the levying of the men 
who were bound to serve in the army, but also to the circulation of 
the commands of the general, to issue orders to the people in the 
camp to provide themselves with food, so that they might cross the 
Jordan within three days, and take the land that was promised 
them by God. By zedah, provision for a journey (Gen. xlii. 25, 
etc.), we are not to understand manna, for that had already ceased 
(see at chap. v. 12), but simply the natural produce of the inhabited 
country. ‘The expression “in three days,” t.e., as we may see from 
comparing Gen. xl. 13, 19, with ver. 20, on the third day from the 
publication of the command, “ will ye go over the Jordan,” is not to 
be regarded as a prediction of the time when the crossing actually 
took place, but to be taken as the latest time that could be allowed 
to the people to prepare for crossing: viz. in this sense, “ Prepare 
you victuals for crossing over the Jordan within three days,” te. 
that you may be able to leave Shittim within that time, to cross 
over the Jordan, and commence the conquest of Canaan. If we 
understand the words in this way, they are in perfect harmony with 
chap. ii. and iii. According to chap. ii., Joshua sent out spies from 
Shittim to Jericho, who were obliged to hide themselves for three 
days in the mountains after their flight from that city (chap. ii. 22), 
before they could return to the Israelitish camp ; so that they were 
absent three or four days at any rate, and came back at the earliest 
in the evening or night of the fourth day after they had been sent 
out. It was not till the morning after this that the Israelites left 
Shittim and proceeded to the Jordan, where they halted again. 
Then, three days afterwards, they went across the river (chap. iii. 
1, 2), so that at least 4+1-+3, ae. eight whole days must have 
intervened between the day when the spies were sent out and the 
day on which the people crossed the river. Joshua no doubt 
intended to proceed to the Jordan and cross it within three days 
after despatching the spies; he therefore sent the spies to Jericho 
on the same day on which he issued the command to the people to 
prepare for crossing within -three days, so that he might reasonably 
hope that they would fulfil their commission and return in two or 
three days. But as they were compelled to hide themselves for 
three days in the mountains, in consequence of the unexpected 
discovery of their arrival in Jericho, and the despatch of men in 
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pursuit of them, Joshua could not remove with the people from 
Shittim and proceed to the Jordan till the day after their return ; 
and even then he could not cross the river at once, but waited three 
days after reaching the bank of the river before he crossed to the 
other side (vid. chap. iii. 1 sqq.).” 

Vers. 12-18. Joshua’s appeal to the two tribes and a half, to 
remeinber the condition on which Moses gave them the land.on the 
east of the Jordan for an inheritance, and to fulfil it, met with a 
ready response; so that these tribes not only promised to obey his 
commandments in every respect, but threatened every one with 
death who should refuse obedience. In recalling this condition to 
the recollection of the tribes referred to, Joshua follows the expres- 
sions in Deut. ii. 18-20, where Moses himself recapitulates his 
former command, rather than the original passage in Num. xxxii. 
The expression “ this land” shows that the speaker was still on the 
other side of the Jordan. D'YON, with the loins girded, i.e. prepared 
for war, synonymous with Dryen in Deut. iti. 18 and Num. xxxii. 32 
(see at Ex. xiii. 18). on “yi3379, all the mighty men of valour, i.e. 
the brave warriors (as in chap. vi. 2, viii. 3, x. 7, and very frequently 
in the later books), is not common to this book and Deuteronomy, 
as Knobel maintains, but is altogether strange to the Pentateuch 
(see p. 9). The word “all” (ver. 14, like Num. xxxii. 21, 27) 
must not be pressed. According to chap. iv. 13, there were only 
about 40,000 men belonging to the two tribes and a half who crossed 
the Jordan to take part in the war; whereas, according to Num. 
xxv. 7, 18, 34, there were 110,000 men in these tribes who were 
capable of bearing arms, so that 70,000 must have remained behind 
for the protection of the women and children and of the flocks and 
herds, and to defend the land of which they had taken possession. 
On ver. 15 see Deut. iii. 18; and on the more minute definition of 
“on this side (lit. beyond) Jordan” by “toward the sun-rising,” 


1 In this way the different statements in the three chapters harmonize per- 
fectly well. But the majority of commentators have arranged the order of 
succession differently and in a very arbitrary way, starting with the unwarrant- 
able assumption that the time referred to in this verse, ‘‘ within three days,” is 
identical with that in chap. iii. 2, ‘‘ it came to pass after three days.” Upon 
the strength of this groundless assumption, Knobel maintains that there is great 
confusion in the order of succession of the events described in chap. i.-iii., that 
chap. i. 11 is irreconcilable with chap. iii. 1-6, and that accounts written by 
three different authors have been mixed up together in these chapters. (For 
the different attempts to reconcile the accounts, see Kei’s Commentary on 
Joshua, pp. 72-75, note, Eng. trans. Clark, 1857.) 
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compare the remarks on Num. xxxii. 19. The answer of the two 
tribes and a half, in which they not only most cheerfully promise 
their help in the conquest of Canaan, but also express the wish that 
Joshua may have the help of the Lord (ver. 17 compared with 
ver. 4), and after threatening all who refuse obedience with death, 
close with the divine admonition, “only be strong and of a good 
courage” (ver. 18, cf. ver. 6), furnishes a proof of the wish that 
inspired them to help their brethren, that all the tribes might 
speedily enter into the peaceable possession of the promised inherit- 
ance. The expression “rebel against the commandment” is used 
in Deut. i. 26, 43, ix. 23, 1 Sam. xii. 14, to denote resistance to 
the commandments of the Lord; here it denotes opposition to His 
representative, the commander chosen by the Lord, which was to 
be punished with death, according to the law in Deut. xvii. 12. 


Chap. ii. Two Spires sENT OVER TO JERICHO. — Ver. 1. 
Although Joshua had received a promise from the Lord of His 
almighty help in the conquest of Canaan, he still thought it neces- 
sary to do what was requisite on his part to secure the success of 
the work committed to him, as the help of God does not preclude 
human action, but rather presupposes it. He therefore sent two 
men out secretly as spies from Shittim the place of encampment 
at that time (see at Num. xxv. 1), to view, t.e. explore, the land, 
especially Jericho, the strongly fortified frontier town of Canaan 
(chap. vi. 1). The word “ secretly” is connected by the accents 
with “ saying,’ giving them their instructions secretly; but this 
implies that they were also sent out secretly. This was done partly 
in order that the Canaanites might not hear of it, and partly in 
order that, if the report should prove unfavourable, the people 
might not be thrown into despair, as they had been before in the 
time of Moses. The spies proceeded to Jericho, and towards evening 
they entered the house of a harlot named Rahab, and lodged there, 
lit. laid themselves down, intended to remain or sleep there. Jericho 
was two hours’ journey to the west of the Jordan, situated in a plain 
that was formerly very fertile, and celebrated for its palm trees and 
balsam shrubs, but which is now quite desolate and barren. This 
plain is encircled on the western side by a naked and barren range 
of mountains, which stretches as far as Beisan towards the north and 
to the Dead Sea on the south. Every trace of the town has long 
since passed away, though it evidently stood somewhere near, and 
probably on the northern side of, the miserable and dirty village of 

Cc 
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Riha, by the Wady Kelt (see Robinson, Pal. ii. pp. 279 sqq., 289 
sqq.; v. Raumer, Pal. pp. 206 sqq.). Fahad is called a zonah, te. 
a harlot, not an innkeeper, as Josephus, the Chaldee version, and 
the Rabbins render the word. Their entering the house of such a 
person would not excite so much suspicion. Moreover, the situation 
of her house against or upon the town wall was one which facili- 
tated escape. But the Lord so guided the course of the spies, that 
they found in this sinner the very person who was the most suitable 
for their purpose, and upon whose heart the tidings of the miracles 
wrought by the living God on behalf of Israel had made such an 
impression, that she not only informed the spies of the despondency 
of the Canaanites, but, with believing trust in the power of the God 
of Israel, concealed the spies from all the inquiries of her country- 
men, though at the greatest risk to herself. 

Vers. 2-6. When the king of Jericho was informed of the fact 
that these strange men had entered the house of Rahab, and sus- 
pecting their reason for coming, summoned Rahab to give them 
up, she hid them (lt. hid him, i.e. each one of the spies: for this 
change from the plural to the singular see Hwald, § 219), and said 
to the king’s messengers: {3, recte, “ It is quite correct, the men 
came to me, but I do not know where they were from; and when in 
the darkness the gate was at the shutting (z.e. ought to be shut: for 
this construction, see Gen. xv. 12), they went out again, I know 
not whither. Pursue them quickly, you will certainly overtake 
them.” The writer then adds this explanation in ver. 6: she had 
hidden them upon the roof of her house among stalks of flax. The 
expression “ to-night” (lit. the night) in ver. 2 is more precisely de- 
fined in ver. 5, viz. as night was coming on, before the town-gate 
was shut, after which it would have been in vain for them to attempt 
to leave the town. “ Stalks of flax,” not “cotton pods” (Arab., 
J. D. Mich.), or “tree-flax, i.e. cotton,” as Thenius explains it, but 
flax stalks or stalk-flax, as distinguished from carded flax, in which 
there is no wood left, Awoxarapn, stipula lint (LXX., Vulg.). Flax 
stalks, which grow to the height of three or four feet in Egypt, 
and attain the thickness of a reed, and would probably be quite as 
large in the plain of Jericho, the climate of which resembles that of 
Egypt, would form a very good hiding-place for the spies if they 
were piled up upon the roof to dry in the sun. The falsehood by 
which Rahab sought not only to avert all suspicion from herself of 
any conspiracy with the Israelitish men who had entered her house, 
but to prevent any further search for them in ner house, and to 
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frustrate the attempt to arrest them, is not to be justified as a lie of 
necessity told for a good purpose, nor, as Grotius maintains, by the 
unfounded assertion that, “before the preaching of the gospel, a 
salutary lie was not regarded as a fault even by good men.” Nor 
can it be shown that it was thought “allowable,” or even “ praise- 
worthy,” simply because the writer mentions the fact without express- 
ing any subjective opinion, or because, as we learn from what fol- 
lows (vers. 9 sqq.), Rahab was convinced of the truth of the miracles 
which God had wrought for His people, and acted in firm faith 
that the true God would give the land of Canaan to the Israelites, 
and that all opposition made to them would be vain, and would be, 
in fact, rebellion against the Almighty God himself. For a lie is 
always asin. Therefore even if Rahab was not actuated at all by 
the desire to save herself and her family from destruction, and the 
motive from which she acted had its roots in her faith in the living 
God (Heb. xi. 31), so that what she did for the spies, and thereby 
for the cause of the Lord, was counted to her for righteousness 
(“ justified by works,” James ii. 25), yet the course which she 
adopted was a sin of weakness, which was forgiven her in mercy 
because of her faith." 

Vers. 7-14. Upon this declaration on the part of the woman, 
the king’s messengers (“the men”) pursued the spies by the road to 
the Jordan which leads across the fords. Both the circumstances 
themselves and the usage of the language require that we should 
interpret the words in this way; for niayan °Y cannot mean “as 
far as the fords,” and it is very improbable that the officers should 
have gone across the fords. If they did not succeed in overtaking 
the spies and apprehending them before they reached the fords, they 
certainly could not hope to do this on the other side of the river 
in the neighbourhood of the Israelitish camp. By “ the fords” 
with the article we are to understand the ford near to Jericho which 
was generally used at that time (Judg. ii. 22; 2 Sam. xix. 16 sqq.) ; 
but whether this was the one which is commonly used now at the 


1 Calvin's estimate is also a correct one: ‘‘ It has often happened, that even 
when good men have endeavoured to keep a straight course, they have turned 
aside into circuitous paths. Rahab acted wrongly when she told a lie and said 
that the spies had gone; and the action was acceptable to God only because 
the evil that was mixed with the good was not imputed to her. Yet, although 
God wished the spies to be delivered, He did not sanction their being protected 
by a lie.” Augustine also pronounces the same opinion concerning Rahab as 
that which he expressed concerning the Hebrew midwives (see the comm. on 
Ex. i, 21). 
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mouth of Wady Shazd, almost in a straight line to the east of Jericho, 
or the more southerly one, e/ Helu, above the mouth of Wady Hes- 
ban (Rob. Pal. ii. p. 254), to the south of the bathing-place of 
Christian pilgrims, or el Meshra (Lynch, p. 155), or el Mocktaa 
(Seetzen, ii. p. 320), it is impossible to determine. (On these and 
other fords near Beisan, and as far up as the Sea of Galilee, see Fob. 
li. p. 259, and Ritter Erdk. xv. pp. 549 sqq.) After the king’s mes- 
sengers had left the town, they shut the gate to prevent the spies 
from escaping, in case they should be still in the town. W823 “INN 
for WW “INS is uncommon, but it is analogous to WW J2-N in Gen. 
vi. 4.—Vers. 8 sqq. Notwithstanding these precautions, the men 
escaped. As soon as the officers had left Rahab’s house, she went 
to the spies, who were concealed upon the roof, before they had lain 
down to sleep, which they were probably about to do upon the roof, 
—a thing of frequent occurrence in the East in summer time,—and 
confessed to them all that she believed and knew, namely, that God 
had given the land to the Israelites, and that the dread of them had 
fallen upon the Canaanites (“ us,” in contrast with “you,” the Israel- 
ites, signifies the Canaanites generally, and not merely the inhabi- 
tants of Jericho), and despair had seized upon all the inhabitants of 
the land. The description of the despair of the Canaanites (ver. 9) 
is connected, so far as the expressions are concerned, with Ex. xv. 
15 and 16, to show that what Moses and the Israelites had sung 
after crossing the Red Sea was now fulfilled, that the Lord had 
fulfilled His promise (Ex. xxiii. 27 compared with Deut. ii. 25 and 
xi. 25), and had put fear and dread upon the Canaanites.—Ver. 10. 
The report of the drying up of the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 15 sqq.), of 
the defeat of the mighty kings of the Amorites, and of the conquest 
of their kingdoms, had produced this effect upon the Canaanites. 
Icven in the last of these occurrences the omnipotence of God had 
been visibly displayed, so that what the Lord foretold to Moses 
(Deut. 11. 25) had now taken place; it had filled all the surround- 
ing nations with fear and dread of Israel, and the heart and courage 
of the Canaanites sank in consequence.—Ver. 11. “ When we heard 
this” —Rahab proceeded to tell them, transferring the feelings of 
her own heart to her countrymen—“ our heart did melt” (it was thus 
that the Hebrew depicted utter despair; “the hearts of the people 
melted, and became as water,” chap. vii. 5), “and there did not re- 
main any more spirit in any one:” i.e. they lost all strength of mind 
for acting, in consequence of their fear and dread (vid. chap. v. 1, 
though in 1 Kings x. 5 this phrase is used to signify being out of 
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one’s-self from mere astonishment). “ For Jehovah your God is 
God in heaven above, and upon the earth beneath.” To this confes- 
sion of faith, to which the Israelites were to be brought through the 
miraculous help of the Lord (Deut. iv. 39), Rahab also attained ; 
although her confession of faith remained so far behind the faith 
which Moses at that time demanded of Israel, that she only dis- 
cerned in Jehovah a Deity (Elohim) in heaven and upon earth, and 
therefore had not yet got rid of her polytheism altogether, however 
close she had come to a true and full confession of the Lord. But 
these miracles of divine omnipotence which led the heart of this 
sinner with its susceptibility for religious truth to true faith, and 
thus became to her a savour of life unto life, produced nothing but 
hardness in the unbelieving hearts of the rest of the Canaanites, so 
that they could nat.escape the judgment of death.—Vers. 12-14. 
After this confession Rahab entreated the spies to spare her family 
(father’s house), and made thein promise her on oath asa sign of 
their fidelity, that-on the capture of Jericho, which is tacitly assumed 
as self-evident after what had gone before, they would save alive 
her parents, and brothers and sisters, and all that belonged to them 
(t.e.. according to chap. vi. 23, the children and families of her 
brothers and sisters), and not put them to death; all of which they 
promised her on oath. “A true token,” lit. a sign of truth, te. a 
sign by which they guaranteed the truth of the kindness for which 
she asked. This sign consisted in nothing but the solemn oath 
with which they were to confirm their assurance, and, according to 
ver. 14, actually did confirm it. The oath itself was taken in these 
words, “our soul shall die for you,” by which they pledged their life 
for the life of Rahab and her family in this sense : God shall punish 
us with death if we are faithless, and do not spare thy life and 
the lives of thy relations. Though the name of God is not really 
expressed, it was implied in the fact that the words are described as 
swearing by Jehovah. But the spies couple their assurance with 
this condition, “if ye utter not this our business,” do not betray us, 
sc. so that we should be pursued, and our life endangered; “ then 
will we show thee mercy and truth” (cf. Gen. xxiv. 27). 

Vers. 15-24. Rahab then let them down by a rope through the 
window, namely, into the open country; for her house stood against 
or upon the town wall, so that she lived upon the wall, and advised 
them to get to the mountains, that they might not meet the men 
who had been sent out in pursuit of them, and to hide themselves 
there for three days, when the pursuers would have returned. 
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Vers. 17-20. In conclusion, the spies guarded against any arbi- 
trary interpretation and application of their oath, by imposing three 
conditions, on the non-fulfilment of which they would be released 
from their oath. 39 for NN is to be explained in ver. 17 from 
the fact that the gender is often disregarded in the use of the pro- 
noun (see Ewald, § 183, a.), and in ver. 18 from the fact that there 
the gender is determined by the nomen rectum (see Ewald, § 317, d.). 
—Ver. 18. The jirst condition was, that when the town was taken 
Rahab should make her house known to the Israelites, by binding 
“the cord of this crimson thread,” t.e. this cord made of crimson 
thread, in the window from which she had let them down. The 
demonstrative “ this” leads to the conclusion adopted by Luther and 
others, that “this cord” is the rope (ban) mentioned in ver. 15, as no 
other cord had been mentioned to which they could refer; and the 
fact that nothing has been said about the sign in question being 
either given or received, precludes the idea that the spies gave the 
cord to Rahab for a sign. The crimson or scarlet colour of the 
cord (3% = 20 nyAR; see at Ex. xxv. 4), as the colour of vigorous 
life, made this cord an expressive sign of the preservation of Rahab’s 
life and the lives of her relations. The second condition was, that 
when the town was taken, Rahab should collect together her parents, 
and her brothers and her sisters, into her own house.—Ver. 19. 
Whoever went outside the door, his blood should be upon his own 
head ; 1.¢. if he was slain outside by the Israelitish soldiers, he should 
bear his death as his own fault. But every one who was with her 
in the house, his blood should fall upon their (the spies’) head, if 
any hand was against them, 7.e. touched them or did them harm 
(vid. Ex. ix. 3). The formula, “ hts blood be upon his head,” is 
synonymous with the legal formula, “his blood be upon him” 
(Lev. xx. 9). The third condition (ver. 20) is simply a repetition 
of the principal condition laid down at the very outset (ver. 14).— 
Ver. 21. When Rahab had accepted all these conditions, she let the 
men go, and bound the red cord in the window. It is not to be 
supposed that she did this at once, but merely as soon as it was 
necessary. It is mentioned here for the purpose of bringing the 
subject to a close.—Ver. 22. The spies remained three days in the 
mountains, till the officers returned to the town, after searching for 
them the whole way in vain. The mountains referred to are pro- 
bably the range on the northern side of Jericho, which afterwards 
received the name of Quarantana (Arab. Kuruntul), a wall of rock 
rising almost precipitously from the plain to the height of 1200 or 
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1500 feet, and full of grottoes and caves on the eastern side. These 
mountains were well adapted for a place of concealment ; moreover, 
they were the nearest to Jericho, as the western range recedes 
considerably to the south of Wady Kelt (vid. Rod. ii. p. 289).— 
Vers. 23, 24. After this they returned to the camp across the 
Jordan, and informed Joshua of all that had befallen them, and 
all that they had heard. On ver. 24, see ver. 9. 


PASSAGE THROUGH THE JORDAN.—CHAP. III. AND IV. 


The following morning, after the return of the spies into the 
eamp, Joshua proceeded with the people from Shittim to the bank 
of the Jordan, to complete the necessary preparations there, and 
then cross the river and enter Canaan (chap. iii. 1). The crossing 
of this boundary river of Canaan, or rather the passage through the 
bed of the river, which had been dried up by a miracle of divine 
omnipotence at the place of crossing, is narrated in these two 
chapters in the following manner: first (chap. iii. 15-6), the final 
preparations for crossing; and then the passage through the bed 
of the river, and the erection of stones as a permanent, memorial of 
this miracle. This is arranged in three parts: viz. vers. 7~17, the 
commencement of the crossing ; chap. iv. 1-14, its further progress ; 
and chap. iv. 15-24, its close. The account is also arranged upon 
the following plan: in every one of these three sections the com- 
mand of God to Joshua is mentioned first (cf. chap. iii. 7, 8, iv. 
2, 3, iv. 15, 16); then the communication of this command to the 
people by Joshua; and finally its execution (chap. iil. 9-17, iv. 
4-13, iv. 17-20). This arrangement was adopted by the author 
for the purpose of bringing distinctly out to view, not only the 
miracle itself, but also the means with which God associated the 
performance of the miracle, and also of impressing deeply upon the 
memory of the people both the divine act and the end secured. In 
doing this, however, some repetitions were inevitable, in conse- 
quence of the endeavour, so peculiar to the Hebrew mode of writing 
history, to mark and round off the several points in the occurrences 
described, by such comprehensive statements as anticipate the actual 
course of events. It is to this arrangement and dovetailing of the 
different points that we must attribute the distribution of the reve- 
lation and commands which Joshua received from God, over the 
several portions of the history; and consequently we are not to 
suppose, that at each separate point during the passage God revealed 
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to Joshua what he was to do, but must rather assume that He 
actually revealed and commanded whatever was requisite all at once, 
on the day before the miraculous passage.’ 

Chap. iii. 1-6. Arrangements for the Passage through the Jordan. 
—When they reached the Jordan, the Israelites rested till they 
passed over. p?, to pass the night ; then in a wider sense to tarry, 
Prov. xv. 31; here it means to rest. According to ver. 2, they 
stayed there three days. “ Aé the end (after the expiration) of three 
days” cannot refer to the three days mentioned in chap. i. 11, if 
only because of the omission of the article, apart from the reasons 
given in the note upon chap. i. 11, which preclude the supposition 
that the two are identical. The reasons why the Israelites stayed 
three days by the side of the Jordan, after leaving Shittim, are not 
given, but they are not difficult to guess; for, in the first place, 
before it could be possible to pass into an enemy’s country, not only 
with an army, but with all the people, including wives, children, 
and all their possessions, and especially when the river had first of 
all to be crossed, it must have been necessary to make many prepa- 
rations, which would easily occupy two or three days. Besides this, 
the Jordan at that time was so high as to overflow its banks, so that 
it was impossible to cross the fords, and they were obliged to wait 
till this obstruction was removed. But as soon as Joshua was 
assured that the Lord would make a way for His people, he issued 
the following instructions through the proper officers to all the 
people in the camp: “ When ye see the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord your God, and (see) the Levitical priests bear it, then ye shall 
remove from your place, and go after it: yet there shall be a space 
between you and tt, about two thousand cubits by measure: come not 
near unto it; that ye may know the way by which ye must go: for ye 
have not passed this way yesterday and the day before.’ On the 
expression “ the Levitical priests,” see at Deut. xxxi. 25, as com- 
pared with ver. 9 and xvii. 9. 13°3, both here and in chap. viii. 11, 
should probably be pointed 123 (vid. Ewald, § 266, a.). This com- 
mand referred simply to the march from the last resting-place by 
the Jordan into the river itself, and not to the passage through the 


1 The assertion made by Paulus, Eichhorn, Bleek, Knobel, and others, that 
the account is compounded from two different documents, is founded upon 
nothing else than a total oversight of the arrangement explained above and 
doctrinal objections to its miraculous contents. The supposed contradictions, 
which are cited as proofs, have been introduced into the text, as even Hauff 
acknowledges (Offenbarungsgl. pp. 209, 210). 
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river, during which the priests remained standing with the ark in 
the bed of the river until the people had all passed through (vers. 8 
and 17). The people were to keep about 2000 cubits away from 
the ark. This was not done, however, to prevent their going wrong 
in the unknown way, and so missing the ford, for that was impos- 
sible under the circumstances; but the ark was carried in front of 
the people, not so much to show the road as to make a road by 
dividing the waters of the Jordan, and the people were to keep at 
a distance from it, that they might not lose sight of the ark, but 
keep their eyes fixed upon it, and know the road by looking at the 
ark of the covenant by which the road had been made, 1.e. might 
know and observe how the Lord, through the medium of the ark, 
was leading them to Canaan by a way which they had never tra- 
versed before, ze. by a miraculous way.—Vers. 5, 6. Joshua then 
issued instructions (a) to the people to sanctify themselves, because 
on the morrow the Lord would do wonders among them; and (8) 
to the priests, to carry the ark of the covenant in front of the people. 
The issuing of these commands with the prediction of the miracle 
presupposes that the Lord had already made known His will to 
Joshua, and serves to confirm our conclusions as to the arrangement 
of the materials. The sanctification of the people did not consist 
in the washing of their clothes, which is mentioned in Ex. xix. 10, 
14, in connection with the act of sanctification, for there was no 
time for this; nor did it consist in merely changing their clothes, 
which might be a substitute for washing, according to Gen. xxxv. 2, 
or in abstinence from connubial intercourse (Ex. xix. 15), for this 
was only the outward side of sanctification. It consisted in spiri- 
tual purification also, z.e. in turning the heart to God, in faith and 
trust in His promise, and in willing obedience to His command- 
ments, that they should lay to heart in a proper way the miracle of 
grace which the Lord was about to work in the midst of them and 
on their behalf on the following day. ‘ Wonders :” those miracu- 
lous displays of the omnipotence of God for the realization of His 
covenant of grace, which He had already promised in connection 


1 Knobel maintains that this statement, according to which the Israelites 
were more than 2000 cubits from the place of crossing, is not in harmony with 
ver. 1, where they are said to have been by the Jordan already; but he can only 
show this supposed discrepancy in the text by so pressing the expression, they 
“came to Jordan,” as to make it mean that the whole nation was encamped so 
close to the edge of the river, that at the very first step the people took their 
feet would touch the water. 
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with the conquest of Canaan (Ex. xxxiv. 10). In ver. 6, where the 
command to the priests is given, the fulfilment of the command is 
also mentioned, and the course of events anticipated in consequence. 

Vers. 7-17. Commencement of the Crossing.—First of all (in 
vers. 7 and 8), the revelation made by God to Joshua, that He 
would begin this day to make him great, i.e. to glorify him before 
the Israelites, and the command to the priests who bore the ark of 
the covenant to stand still in the river, when they came to the water 
of the Jordan; then (vers. 9-13) the publication of this promise and 
command to the people; and lastly (vers. 14-17), the carrying out 
of the command. nk, I will begin to make thee great. The mira- 
culous guidance of the people through the Jordan was only the 
beginning of the whole series of miracles by which the Lord put 
His people in possession of the promised land, and glorified Joshua 
in the sight of Israel in the fulfilment of his office, as He had glori- 
fied Moses before. Just as Moses was accredited in the sight of 
the people, as the servant of the Lord in whom they could trust, by 
the miraculous division of the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 31), so Joshua was 
accredited as the leader of Israel, whom the Almighty God acknow- 
ledged as He had His servant Moses, by the similar miracle, the 
division of the waters of Jordan. Only the most important points 
in the command of God to the priests are given in ver. 8. The 
command itself is communicated more fully afterwards in the ad- 
dress to the people, in ver. 13. When they came with the ark to 
the end of the waters of Jordan,—i.e. not to the opposite side, but 
to the nearest bank; that is to say, as soon as they reached the. 
water in the bed of the river,—they were to stand still (vid. ver. 15, 
and chap. iv. 11), in order, as we see from what follows, to form a 
dam as it were against the force of the water, which was miracu- 
lously arrested in its course, and piled up in a heap. Moses divided 
the waters of the Red Sea with his rod; Joshua was to do the same 
to the Jordan with the ark of the covenant, the appointed symbol and 
vehicle of the presence of the Almighty God since the conclusion of 
the covenant. Wherever the ordinary means of grace are at hand, 
God attaches the operations of His grace to them; for He is a God 
of order, who does not act in an arbitrary manner in the selection 
of His means.—Vers. 9, 10. The summons to the children of Israel, 
i.e. to the whole nation in the persons of its representatives, to draw 
near (33 for Wa, as in 1 Sam. xiv. 38; Ruth ii. 14) to hear the 
words of the Lord its God, points to the importance of the follow- 
ing announcement, by which Israel was to learn that there was a 
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living God in the midst of it, who had the power to fulfil His word. 
Jehovah is called a “living God,” in contrast with the dead gods of 
the heathen, as a God who proved himself to be living, with special 
reference to those “divine operations by which God had shown 
that He was living and watchful on behalf of His people; just as 
His being in the midst of the people did not denote a naked presence, 
but a striking degree of presence on the part of God in relation to 
the performance of extraordinary operations, or the manifestation 
of peculiar care” (Seb. Schmidt). The God of Israel would now 
manifest himself as a living God by the extermination of the 
Canaanites, seven tribes of whom are enumerated, as in Deut. vii. 1 
(see the remarks on this passage). Joshua mentions the destruction 
of these nations as the purpose which God had in view in the mira- 
culous guidance of Israel through the Jordan, to fill the Israelites 
with confidence for their entrance into the promised land.'—Vers. 
11-18. After this inspiriting promise, Joshua informed the people 
what the Lord intended to do first: “ Behold, the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lord of the whole earth will go before you into Jordan.” 
FINT-7D 78 is a genitive dependent upon nai FAX, the strict sub- 
ordination of the construct state being loosened in this case by the 
article before the nomen regens. ‘The punctuators have therefore 
separated it from the latter by sakeph-katon, without thereby explain- 
ing it as in opposition or giving any support to the mistaken expo- 
sition of Buxtorf and Drusius, that “the ark of the covenant is 
called the ruler of the whole earth.” The description of Jehovah 
as “Lord of the whole earth,” which is repeated in ver. 13, is 
very appropriately chosen for the purpose of strengthening con- 
fidence in the omnipotence of the Lord. This epithet “ exalted 
the government of God over all the elements of the world, that the 
Israelites might have no doubt that as seas and rivers are under His 
control, the waters, although liquid by nature, would become stable 
at His nod” (Calvin). The expression, “ passeth over before you into 
Jordan,” is more precisely explained in the course of the narrative: 

1 He extends the force of the miracle beyond their entrance into the land, 
and properly so, since the mere opening of a way into a hostile country, from 
which there would be no retreat, would be nothing but exposure to death. For 
they would either easily fall, through being entangled in difficulties and in an 
unknown region, or they would perish through want. Joshua therefore foretold, 
that when God drove back the river it would be as if He had stretched out His 
hand to strike all the inhabitants of the land, and that the proof which He gave 


of His power in their crossing the Jordan would be a certain presage of victory, 
to be gained over all the tribes.” 
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the ark of the covenant went (was carried) before the people into 
the river, and then stood still, as the bulwark of the people, till the 
passage was completed; so that the word “before” indicates the 
protection which it would afford.—Ver. 12. “And take to you (te. 
appoint) twelve men out of the tribes of Israel, one for each tribe.” 
For what purpose is not stated here, but is apparent from what 
follows (chap. iv. 2 sqq.). The choice or appointment of these men 
was necessarily commanded before the crossing commenced, as they 
were to stand by the side of Joshua, or near the bearers of the ark 
of the covenant, so as to be at hand to perform the duty to be en- 
trusted to them (chap. iv. 3 sqq.). Joshua then concludes by fore- 
telling the miracle itself: “Jt will come to pass, that when the soles 
of the feet of the priests who bear the ark of the Lord shall settle down 
in the water of the Jordan, the waters of the Jordan shall be cut off ; 
namely, the waters flowing down from.above, and shall stand still as 
one heap.” “ Shall be cut off,” so as to disappear; namely, at the 
place where the priests stand with the ark of the covenant. This 
took place through the waters standing still as a heap, or being 
heaped up, at some distance above the standing-place. ‘NX 13 is an 
accusative of more precise definition. The expression is taken from 
the song of Moses (Ex. xv. 8). 

The event corresponded to the announcement.—Vers. 14-16. 
When the people left their tents to go over the Jordan, and the 
priests, going before with the ark of the covenant, dipped their 
feet in the water (“the brim of the water,” ver. 15, as in ver. 8), 
although the Jordan was filled over all its banks throughout the 
whole time of harvest, the waters stood still: the waters flowing 
down from above stood as a heap at a very great distance off, by 
the town of Adam, on the side of Zarthan; and the waters flowing 
down to the salt sea were entirely cut off, so that the people went 
through the dried bed of the river opposite to Jericho. Vers. 14— 
16 form one large period, consisting of three protases (vers. 14, 15), 
the first and third of which are each of them more precisely defined 
by a circumstantial clause, and also of three apodoses (ver. 16). In 
the protases the construction passes from the infinitive (yb23 and 
Ni25) into the finite verb (39209), —a thing of frequent occurrence 
(see Ewald, § 350). The circumstantial clause (ver. 15), “and 
the Jordan was filled over all its banks all the days of harvest,” 
brings out in all its fulness the miracle of the stoppage of the water 
by the omnipotence of God. Every attempt to explain the miracle 
as a natural occurrence is thereby prevented; so that Eichhorn 
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pronounces the clause a gloss, and endeavours in this manner to 
get rid of it altogether. yniTae2- oy might mean full against all its 
banks, flowing with its banks full, or “full to the brim” (Robinson, 
Pal. ii. p. 262, according to the LXX. and Vulg.); but if we 
compare chap. iv. 18, “the waters of Jordan returned to their place, 
and went over all its banks as before,’ with the parallel passage in 
Isa. viii. 7, “ the river comes up over all its channels and goes over 
all its banks,” there can be no doubt that the words refer to an 
overflowing of the banks, and not merely to their being filled to the 
brim, so that the words must be rendered “ go over the banks.” 
But we must not therefore understand them as meaning that the 
whole of the Ghor was flooded. The Jordan flows through the 
Ghor, which is two hours’ journey broad at Beisan, and even 
broader to the south of that (see at Deut. i. 1), in a valley about a 
quarter of an hour in breadth which lies forty or fifty feet lower, 
and, being covered with trees and reeds, presents a striking contrast 
to the sandy slopes which bound it on both sides. In many places 
this strip of vegetation occupies a still deeper portion of the lower 
valley, which is enclosed by shallow banks not more than two or 
three feet high, so that, strictly speaking, we might distinguish 
three different banks at the places referred to: namely, the upper 
or outer banks, which form the first slope of the great valley; the 
lower or middle banks, embracing that strip of land which is covered 
with vegetation; and then the true banks of the river’s bed (see 
Burckhardt, Syr. pp. 593 sqq., and Robinson, Pal. ii. pp. 254 sqq., 
and Bibl. Researches, pp. 333 sqq.). The flood never reaches 
beyond the lower line of the Ghor, which is covered with vegetation, 
but even in modern times this line has sometimes been overflowed. 
For example, Robinson (Pal. ii. p. 255, compared with p. 263) found 
the river so swollen when he visited it in 1838, that it filled its bed 
to the very brim, and in some places flowed over and covered the 
ground where the bushes grew. This rise of the water still takes 
place at the time of harvest in April and at the beginning of May 
(see at Lev. xxiii. 9 sqq.), and therefore really at the close of the 
rainy season, and after the snow has been long melted upon Hermon, 
as it is then that the lake of Tiberias reaches its greatest height, in 
consequence of the rainy season and the melting of the snow, so 
that it is only then that the Jordan flows with its full stream into 
the Dead Sea (Robinson, ii. p. 263). At this time of the year the 
river cannot of course be waded through even at its shallowest 
fords, whereas this is possible in the summer season, when the water 
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is low. It is only by swimming that it can possibly be crossed, and 
even that cannot be accomplished without great danger, as it is ten 
or twelve feet deep in the neighbourhood of Jericho, and the current 
is very strong (vid. Seetzen, R. ii. pp. 301, 320-1; Rob. ii. p. 256). 
Crossing at this season was regarded as a very extraordinary feat in 
ancient times, so that it is mentioned in 1 Chron. xii. 15 as a heroic 
act on the part of the brave Gadites. It may possibly have been 
in this way that the spies crossed and recrossed the river a few days 
before. But that was altogether impossible for the people of Israel 
with their wives and children. It was necessary, therefore, that 
the Lord of the whole earth should make a road by a miracle of 
His omnipotence, which arrested the descending waters in their 
course, so that they stood still as a heap “very far,” sc. from the 
place of crossing, “ by the town of Adam” (O782 must not be altered 
into DIX, from Adam, according to the Keri), “which is by the side 
of Zarthan. ” The city of Adam, which is not mentioned anywhere 
else (and which Luther has erroneously understood as an appella- 
tive, according to the Arabic, “people of the city”), is not to be 
confounded with Adamaf, in the tribe of Naphtali (chap. xix. 36). 
The town of Zarthan, by the side of which Adam is situated, has 
also vanished. Van de Velde and Knobel imagine that the name 
Zarthan has been preserved in the modern Kurn (Horn) Sartabeh, 
a long towering rocky ridge on the south-west of the ford of Damieh, 
upon which there are said to be the ruins of a castle. This conjec- 
ture is not favoured by any similarity in the names so much as by 
its situation. For, on the one hand, the mountain slopes off from 
the end of this rocky ridge, or from the loftiest part of the horn, 
into a broad shoulder, from which a lower rocky ridge reaches to 
the Jordan, and seems to join the mountains on the east, so that 
the Jordan valley is contracted to its narrowest dimensions at this 
point, and divided into the upper and lower Ghor by the hills of 
Kurn Sartabeh; and consequently this was apparently the most 
suitable point for the damming up of the waters of the Jordan (see 
Robinson, Bibl. Researches, pp. 293-4). On the other hand, this 
site tallies very well with all the notices in the Bible respecting the 
situation of the town of Zarthan, or Zeredetha (1 Kings vii. 46, 
compared with 2 Chron. iv. 17): viz. at 1 Kings iv. 12, where 
Zarthan is said to have been by the side of the territory of Beth- 
shean ; also at 1 Kings vii. 46, where Zarthan and Succoth are 
opposed to one another; and at Judg. vil. 22, where the reading 
should be mms, according to the Arabic and Syriac versions. 
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Hence Knobel supposes that Adam was situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the present ford Damieh, near to which the remains of a 
bridge belonging to the Roman era are still to be found (Lynch, 
Expedition). The distance of Kurn Sartabeh from Jericho is 
a little more than fifteen miles, which tallies very well with the 
expression “very far.” Through this heaping up of the waters 
coming down from above, those which flowed away into the Dead 
Sea (the sea of the plain, see Deut. iv. 49) were completely cut off 
(2) 3OA are to be taken together, so that 354 merely expresses 
the adverbial idea wholly, completely), and the people went over, 
probably in a straight line from Wady Hesban to Jericho.—Ver. 17. 
But the priests stood with the ark of the covenant “in the midst of 
Jordan,” t.e. in the bed of the river, not merely by the river, “ upon 
dry ground, 125,” lit. firmando, t.e. with a firm foot, whilst all Israel 
went over upon dry ground, “till all the people were passed over.” 
This could easily have been accomplished in half a day, if the people 
formed a procession of a mile or upwards in breadth. 

Chap. iv. 1-14. Crossing the River—In the account of the 
crossing, the main point is their taking twelve stones with them 
from the bed of the river to the opposite side to serve as a memorial. 
To set forth the importance of this fact as a divine appointment, 
the command of God to Joshua is mentioned first of all (vers. 2, 3); 
then the repetition of this command by Joshua to the men appointed 
for the work (vers. 4-7); and lastly, the carrying out of the in- 
structions (ver. 8). This makes it appear as though God did not 
give the command to Joshua till after the people had all crossed 
over, whereas the twelve men had already been chosen for the 
purpose (chap. ili. 12). But this appearance, and the discrepancy 
that seems to arise, vanish as soon as we take the different clauses, 
—which are joined together here by vav consec., according to the 
simple form of historical composition adopted by the Hebrews, 
“and Jehovah spake, saying,” etc. (vers. 2, 3); “and Joshua called 
the twelve men,” etc. (ver. 4),—and arrange them in logical order, 
and with their proper subordination to one another, according to our 
own modes of thought and conversation, as follows: “Then Joshua 
called the twelve men,—as Jehovah had commanded him, saying, 
‘Take you twelve men out of the people,’ etc.,—and said to them,” * 

1 So far as the meaning is concerned, Kimchi, Calvin, and many others, were 
perfectly correct in taking vers. 16-3 as a parenthesis, and rendering “DN% asa 
pluperfect, though, grammatically considered, and from a Hebrew point of view, 
the historical sense with vav consec. does not correspond to our pluperfect, but 
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etc.—Vers. 1 sqq. When all the people had crossed over Jordan,’ 
Joshua issued to the twelve men who had been appointed by the 
twelve tribes the command given to him by God: “ Go before the 
ark of Jehovah into the midst of Jordan, and take every man a stone 
upon his shoulder, according to the number of the tribes of the Israel- 
ites,” or, as it is expressed in the fuller explanation in the divine 
command in ver. 3, “ from the standing-place of the priests, the setting 
up of twelve stones (f'25 is an infinitive used as a substantive, or 
else it should be pointed as a substantive), and carry them over with 
you, and lay them down in the place of encampment where ye shall 
pass the night.”—Vers. 6, 7. This (viz. their taking the twelve 
stones with them and setting them up) was to be a sign in Israel ; 
the stones were to serve as a memorial of the miraculous crossing 
of the Jordan to all succeeding generations. For the expression 
“7f your children ask to-morrow (in future),” etc., see Ex. xiii. 14, 
xii. 26, 27, and Deut. vi. 20, 21.—Ver. 8. The children of Israel 
carried out these instructions. The execution is ascribed to the 
“children of Israel,” t.e. to the whole nation, because the men 
selected from the twelve tribes acted in the name of the whole 
nation, and the memorial was a matter of equal importance to all. 
Din3’ does not signify that they set up the stones as a memorial, but 
simply that they laid them down in their place of encampment. 
The setting up at Gilgal is mentioned for the first time in ver. 20. 
In addition to this, Joshua set up twelve stones for a memorial, on 
the spot where the feet of the priests had stood as they bore the ark 
of the covenant, which stones were there “ to thts day,” 7.e. the time 
when the account was written. There is nothing to warrant our 
calling this statement in question, or setting it aside as a probable 
gloss, either in the circumstance that nothing is said about any 
divine command to set up these stones, or in the opinion that such 


always expresses the succession either of time or thought. This early Hebrew 
form of thought and narrative is completely overlooked by Knobel, when he 
pronounces vers. 1b-3 an interpolation from a second document, and finds the 
apodosis to ver. lain ver. 4. The supposed discrepancy—namely, that the setting 
up of the memorial is not described in vers. 5 sqq. as a divine command, as in 
vers. 8, 10—by which Anobel endeavours to establish his hypothesis, is merely a 
deduction from the fact that Joshua did not expressly issue his command to the 
twelve men as a command of Jehovah, and therefore is nothing more than an 
unmeaning argumentum e silentio. 

1 The piska in the middle of ver. 1 is an old pre-Masoretic mark, which the 
Masorites have left, indicating a space in the midst of the verse, and showing 
that it was the commencement of a parashah. 
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a memorial would have failed of its object, as it could not possibly 
have remained, but would very speedily have been washed away by 
the stream. The omission of any reference to a command from 
God proves nothing, simply because divine commands are frequently 
hinted at but briefly, so that the substance of them has to be gathered 
from the account of their execution (compare chap. iii. 7, 8, with 
ii. 9-13, and iv. 2, 3, with iv. 4-7); and consequently we may 
assume without hesitation that such a command was given, as the 
earlier commentators have done. Moreover, the monument did not 
fail of its object, even if it only existed for a short time.~* The 
account of its erection, which was handed down by tradition, would 
necessarily help to preserve the remembrance of the miraculous 
occurrence. But it cannot be so absolutely affirmed that these 
stones would be carried away at once by the stream, so that they 
could never be seen any more. As the priests did not stand in the 
middle or deepest part of the river, but just in the bed of the river, 
and close to its eastern bank, and it was upon this spot that the 
stones were set up, and as we neither know their size nor the firm- 
ness with which they stood, we cannot pronounce any positive 
opinion as to the possibility of their remaining. It is not likely that 
they remained there for centuries; but they were intended rather as 
a memorial for the existing generation and their children, than for 
a later age, which would be perpetually reminded of the miraculous 
help of God by the monument erected in Gilgal.—Vers. 10, 11. 
Whilst Joshua was carrying out all that Jehovah had commanded 
him to say to the people, according to the command of Moses,— 
that is to say, whilst the people were passing through the Jordan 
before the ark, and the twelve men were carrying over the stones 
out of the river to the resting-place on the other side, and Joshua 
himself was setting up twelve stones in Jordan for a memorial,— 
during all this time, the priests stood with the ark in the bed of the 
river; but after all the people, including the twelve men who took 
the stones out of the Jordan, had finished crossing, the ark of the 
Lord passed over, with the priests, before the people: that is to say, 
it stationed itself again, along with the priests, at the head of the 
people. The words “according to all that Moses had commanded 
Joshua” do not refer to any special instructions which Moses had 
given to Joshua with reference to the crossing, for no such instruc- 
tions are to be found in the Pentateuch, nor can they be inferred 
fron Num. xxvii. 23, Deut. iii. 28, or xxxi. 23; they simply affirm 
that Joshua carried out all the commands which the Lord had 
D 
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given him, in accordance with the charge which he received from 
Moses at the time when he was first called. Moses had called him 
and instructed him to lead the people into the promised land, in 
consequence of a divine command ;-and had given him the promise, 
at the same time, that Jehovah would be with him as He had 
been with Moses. This contained implicite an admonition to Joshua 
to do only what the Lord should command him. And if this was 
how Joshua acted, the execution of the commands of God was also 
an observance of the command of Moses. The remark in ver. 108, 
“and the people hastened and passed over,” i.e. passed hastily through 
the bed of the river, is introduced as an explanation of the fact that 
the priests stood still in the bed of the river the whole time that the 
crossing continued. As the priests stood in one spot whilst all the 
people were passing over, it was necessary that the people should 
hasten over, lest the strength of the priests should be exhausted. 
This reason for hastening, however, does not preclude the other,— 
namely, that the crossing had to be finished in one day, before night 
came on. The statement in ver. 11, that when all the people had 
passed over, the ark of the Lord also passed over with the priests, 
is so far anticipatory of the actual course of the events, that up to 
this time nothing has been said about the fighting men belonging 
to the two tribes and a half having passed over (vers. 12, 13); nor 
has the command of God for the ark to pass over been mentioned 
(vers. 15 sqq.), though both of these must have preceded the crossing 
of the ark in order of time. It is to be observed, that, in the words 
“the ark of the Lord passed over, and the priests,” the priests are 
subordinate to the ark, because it was through the medium of the - 
ark of the Lord that the miracle of drying up the river had been 
effected: it was not by the priests, but by Jehovah the Almighty 
God, who was enthroned upon the ark, that the waters were com- 
manded to stand still. ‘Before the people” (Eng. Ver. “in the 
- presence of the people”) has the same signification in ver. 11 as in 
chap. iii. 6, 14.—Vers. 12, 13. The account of the fighting men of 
the tribes on the east of the Jordan passing over along with them, 
in number about 40,000, is added as a supplement, because there 
was no place in which it could be appropriately inserted before, and 
yet it was necessary that it should be expressly mentioned that these 
tribes performed the promise they had given (chap. i. 16, 17), and 
in what manner they did so. The words 13 3y% do not imply 
that these 40,000 men crossed over behind the priests with the ark, 
which would not only be at variance with the fact so expressly 
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stated, that the ark of the covenant was the medium of the miracu- 
lous division of the water, but also with the distinct statement in 
ver. 18, that when the priests, with the ark, set their feet upon the 
dry land, the waters filled the river again as'they had done before. 
The imperfect with vav consec. here expresses simply the order 
of thought, and not of time. “ Arboth Jericho,” the steppes of 
Jericho, were that portion of the Arabah or Ghor which formed 
the environs of Jericho, and which widens here into a low-lying 
plain of about three and a half or four hours’ journey in breadth, 
on account of the western mountains receding considerably to the 
south of the opening of the Wady Kelt (Rod. Pal. ii. pp. 263 
sqq.).—In ver. 14 the writer mentions still further the fact that 
the Lord fulfilled His promise (in chap. iii. 7), and by means of 
this miracle so effectually confirmed the authority of Joshua in 
the eyes of Israel, that the people feared him all the days of his 
life as they had feared Moses. “This was not the chief end of 
the miracle, that Joshua increased in power and authority; but 
since it was a matter of great importance, so far as the public 
interests were concerned, that the government of Joshua should be 
established, it is very properly mentioned, as an addition to the 
benefits that were otherwise conferred, that he was invested as 
it were with sacred insignia, which produced such a feeling of 
veneration among the people, that no one dared to treat him with 
disrespect ” (Calvin). 

Vers. 15-24. Termination of the miraculous Passage through the 
Jordan.—As soon as the priests left their standing-place in the river 
with the ark of the covenant, according to the command of God 
made known to them by Joshua, and the soles of their feet “ tore 
themselves loose upon the dry ground” (RIN ON 1PF, constructio 
pregnans, for they tore themselves loose from the soft soil of the 
river, and trode upon the dry or firm ground), the waters of the 
Jordan returned again to their place, and went over all its banks as 
before (vid. chap. iii. 15). This affirms as clearly as possible that 
it was the ark which kept back the stream.—Ver. 19. The crossing 
took place on the tenth day of the first month, that is to say, on 
the same day on which, forty years before, Israel had begun to 
prepare for going out of Egypt by setting apart the paschal lamb 
(Ex. xii. 3). After crossing the river, the people encamped at 
Gilgal, on the eastern border of the territory of Jericho. The 
place of encampment is called Gilgal proleptically in vers. 19 and 
20 (see at chap. v. 9).—Vers. 20 sqq. There Joshua set up the 
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twelve stones, which they had taken over with them out of the 
Jordan, and explained to the people at the same time the import- 
ance of this memorial to their descendants (vers. 21, 22), and the 
design of the miracle which had been wrought by God (ver. 24). 
On vers. 21, 22, see vers. 6,7. WN (ver. 23), quod, as (see Deut. 
il. 22). The miracle itself, like the similar one at the Dead Sea, 
had a double intention, viz. to reveal to the Canaanites the omni- 
potence of the God of Israel, the strong hand of the Lord (compare 
Ex. xiv. 4, 18, with chap. vi. 6; and for the expression “ the hand 
of the Lord is mighty,” see Ex. iii. 19, vi. 1, etc.), and to serve as 
an impulse to the Israelites to fear the Lord their God always (see 
at Ex. xiv. 31). 


CIRCUMCISION OF THE PEOPLE, AND CELEBRATION OF THE 
PASSOVER AT GILGAL.—CHAP. V. 1—12. 


When the Israelites had trodden the soil of Canaan, Joshua 
began immediately to make arrangements for conquering the land, 
and destroying its inhabitants. As the Lord had only promised 
him His assistance on condition that the law given by Moses was 
faithfully observed (chap. i. 7 sqq.), it was necessary that he should 
proceed first of all to impose it as an inviolable obligation, not only 
upon himself, but also upon all the people entrusted to his charge, 
to fulfil all the precepts of the law, many of which could not be 
carried out during the journey through the wilderness, whilst many 
others had only been given with special reference to the time when 
the people should be dwelling in Canaan. The first duty which 
devolved upon him in this respect, was to perform the rite of cir- 
cumcision upon the generation that had been born in the wilderness, 
and had grown up without circumcision, so that the whole congre- 
gation might be included in the covenant of the Lord, and be able 
to keep the passover, which was to be celebrated in a few days in 
the manner prescribed by the law. 


Vers. 1-9. CIRCUMCISION OF THE PEOPLE.—Ver. 1. Whilst, 
on the one hand, the approach of the passover rendered it desirable 
that the circumcision of those who had remained uncircumcised 
should be carried out without delay, on the other hand the exist- 
ing circumstances were most favourable for the performance of this 
covenant duty, inasmuch as the miracle wrought in connection with 
the passage through the Jordan had thrown the Canaanites into 
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such alarm that there was no fear of their attacking the Israelitish 
camp. To indicate this, the impression produced by this miracle is 
described, namely, that all the kings of Canaan had been thrown 
into despair in consequence. All the tribes of Canaan are grouped 
together here under the names of Amorites and Canaanites, the 
tribes in possession of the mountains being all called Amorites, and 
those who lived by the sea, z.e. by the shore of the Mediterranean, 
Canaanites (vid. chap. i. 4): for the Amorites upon the moun- 
tains were the strongest of all the Canaanitish tribes at that time 
(see at Gen. x. 16); whilst the name Canaanite, z.e. the bent one 
(see at Gen. ix. 25), was peculiarly appropriate to the inhabitants 
of the lowlands, who relied upon trade more than upon warfare, 
and were probably dependent upon the strong and mighty Amorites. 
The application of the expression “ beyond Jordan” (Eng. Ver. “on 
the side of”) to the country on this side, may be explained on the 
ground that the historian was still writing from the stand-point of 
the crossing. But in order to prevent any misunderstanding, he 
adds “ towards the west,” as he had previously added “ towards the 
suprise,” in chap. i. 15, when speaking of the land on the eastern 
side. That we have the report of an eye-witness here is evident 
from the words, “until we were passed over:” the reading of the 
Keri, 013 (till they were passed over), is nothing but an arbitrary 
and needless conjecture, and ought not to have been preferred by 
Bleek and others, notwithstanding the fact that the ancient versions 
and some MSS. also adopt it.—Vers. 2-8. At that time (sc. the 
time of their encampment at Gilgal, and when the Canaanites were 
in despair) Joshua had the people “circumcised again, the second 
time.’ 'The word ™™3¥ (a second time) is only added to give em- 
phasis to Ay, or as an explanation of it, and is not to be pressed, 
either here or in Isa. xi. 11, as though it denoted the repetition of 
the same act in every respect, z.e. of an act of circumcision which 
had once before been performed upon the whole nation. It merely 
expresses this meaning, “ circumcise the people again, or the second 
time, as it was formerly circumcised” (te. a circumcised people, not 
in the same manner in which it once before had circumcision per- 
formed upon it). When the people came out of Egypt they were 
none of them uncircumcised, as distinctly affirmed in ver. 5; but 
during their journey through the wilderness circumcision had been 
neglected, so that now the nation was no longer circumcised, and 
therefore it was necessary that circumcision should be performed 
upon the nation as a whole, by circumcising all who were uncir- 
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cumcised. The opinion of Masius and O. v. Gerlach, that the expres- 
sion “ the second time” refers to the introduction of circumcision, 
when Abraham was circumcised with all his house, is very far- 
fetched. O”¥ ni31N are not “sharp knives,” but “ stone knives,” 
which were used according to ancient custom (see at Ex. iv. 25), 
literally knives of rocks (the plural zurim is occasioned by charboth, 
as in Num. xiii. 32, etc.; the singular might have been used: see 
Ewald, § 270, c.).—Ver. 3. Joshua had the circumcision performed 
“at the hill of the foreskins,” as the place was afterwards called 
from the fact that the foreskins were buried there.—Vers. 4-7. 
The reason for the circumcision of the whole nation was the follow- 
ing: all the fighting men who came out of Egypt had died in the 
wilderness by the way; for all the people that came out were cir- 
cumcised ; but all that were born in the wilderness during the jour- 
ney had not been circumcised (0°03) ONX¥3, on their coming out 
of Egypt, which only came to an end on their arrival in Canaan). 
They walked forty years in the wilderness; till all the people—that 
is to say, all the fighting men—who came out of Egypt were con- 
sumed, becausg they had not hearkened to the voice of-the Lord, 
and had been sentenced by the Lord to die in the wilderness (ver. 6 ; 
cf. Num. xiv. 26 sqq., xxvi. 64, 65, and Deut. ii. 14-16). But 
He (Jehovah) set up their sons in their place, i.e. He caused them 
to take their place; and these Joshua circumcised (i.e. had them 
circumcised), for they were uncircumcised, because they had not 
been circumcised by the way. This explains the necessity for a 
general circumcision of all the people, but does not state the reason 
why those who were born in the wilderness had not been circum- 
cised. All that is affirmed in vers. 5 and 7 is, that this had not 
taken place “by the way.” The true reason may be gathered from 
ver. 6, if we compare the statement made in this verse, “ for the 
chidren of Israel walked forty years in the wilderness, till all the 
men that were capable of bearing arms were consumed . .. unto whom 
the Lord sware that He would not show them the land promised to 
the fathers,” with the sentence pronounced by God to which these 
words refer, viz. Num. xiv. 29-34. The Lord is then said to have 
sworn that all the men of twenty years old and upwards, who had 
murmured against Him, should perish in the wilderness ; and though 
their sons should enter the promised land, they too should pasture, 
t.¢. lead a nomad life, for forty years in the wilderness, and bear 
the apostasy of their fathers, till their bodies had fallen in the desert. 
This clearly means, that not only was the generation that came out 
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of Egypt sentenced to die in the wilderness because of its rebellion 
against the Lord, and therefore rejected by God, but the sons of 
this generation had to bear the whoredom, i.e. the apostasy of their 
fathers from the Lord, for the period of forty years, until the latter 
had been utterly consumed; that is to say, during all this time they 
were to endure the punishment of rejection along with their fathers : 
with this difference alone, that the sons were not to die in the wil- 
derness, but were to be brought into the promised land after their 
fathers were dead. The sentence upon the fathers, that their bodies 
should fall in the desert, was unquestionably a rejection of them on 
the part of God, an abrogation of the covenant with them. This 
punishment was also to be borne by their sons; and hence the reason 
why those who were born in the desert by the way were not cir- 
cumcised. As the covenant of the Lord with the fathers was abro- 
gated, the sons of the rejected generation were not to receive the 
covenant sign of circumcision. Nevertheless this abrogation of the 
covenant with the generation that had been condemned, was not a 
complete dissolution of the covenant relation, so far as the nation 
as a whole was concerned, since the whole nation had not been 
rejected, but only the generation of men that were capable of bear- 
ing arms when they came out of Egypt, whilst the younger genera- 
tion which had grown up in the desert was to be delivered from the 
ban, which rested upon it as well, and brought into the land of 
Canaan when the time of punishment had expired. For this reason 
the Lord did not withdraw from the nation every sign of His grace ; 
but in order that the consciousness might still be sustained in the 
young and rising generation, that the covenant would be set up 
again with them when the time of punishment had expired, He left 
them not only the presence of the pillar of cloud and fire, but also 
the manna and other tokens of His grace, the continuance of which 
therefore cannot be adduced as an argument against our view of 
the time of punishment as a temporary suspension of the covenant. 
But if this was the reason for the omission of circumcision,! it did 


1 This reason was admitted even by Calvin, and has been well supported by 
Hengstenberg (Diss. ii. pp. 13 sqq.). The arguments adduced by Kurtz in oppo- 
sition to this view are altogether unfounded. We have already observed that 
the reason for the suspension is not given in ver. 7; and the further remark, 
that in ver. 5 (‘‘all the people that were born in the wilderness by the way as 
they came forth out of Egypt, them they had not circumcised”) the book of 
Joshua dates the suspension not from the sentence of rejection, but expressly 
and undoubtedly (?) from the departure from Egypt, has no force whatever, 
unless we so press the word all (‘‘all the people that were born in the desert”) 
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not commence till the second year of their journey, viz. at the time 
when the murmuring nation was rejected at Kadesh (Num. xiv.) ; 
so that by “all the people that were born in the wilderness” we are 
to understand those who were born after that time, and during the 
last. thirty-eight years of their wanderings, just as “all the people 
that came out of Egypt” are to be understood as signifying only 
those men who were twenty years old and upwards when they came 
out. Consequently circumcision was suspended as long as the nation 
was under the ban of the divine sentence pronounced upon it at 
Kadesh. This sentence was exhausted when they crossed the brook 
Zared and entered the country of the Amorites (compare Deut. ii. 
14 with Num. xxi. 12, 13). Why, then, was not the circumcision 
performed during the encampment in the steppes of Moab either 


as not to allow of the slightest exception. But this is decidedly precluded by 
the fact, that we cannot imagine it possible for God to have established His 
covenant with the people at a time when they had neglected the fundamental 
law of the covenant, the transgression of which was threatened with destruction 
(Gen. xvii. 14), by neglecting to circumcise all the children who had been born 
between the departure from Egypt and the conclusion of the covenant at Sinai. 
We are also prevented from pressing the little word ‘‘all” in this manner by 
the evident meaning of the words before us. In vers. 4 and 5 the Israelites are 
divided into two classes: (1) All the people that came out of Egypt and were 
circumcised; and (2) All the people that were born in the desert and were 
uncircumcised. The first of these died in the wilderness, the second came to 
Canaan and were circumcised by Joshua at Gilgul. But if we should press the 
word “all” in these clauses, it would follow that all the male children who 
were under twenty years of age at the time of the exodus, either died in the 
desert or were circumcised a second time at Gilgal. Lastly, it does not follow 
from ver. 6 that the circumcision was suspended for exactly forty years; for 
the forty years during which Israel journeyed in the desert until the mur- 
muring generation was consumed, are to be interpreted by Num. xiv. 33, 34, 
and amounted, chronologically considered, to no more than thirty-eight years 
and a few months (see the commentary on Num. xxiv. 28 sqq.). On the other 
hand, the other very general view which Kurtz adopts—namely, that the circum- 
cision was omitted during the journey through the desert on account of the 
hardships connected with travelling, and because it was impossible to have regard 
to particular families who might wish for longer rest on account of their chil- 
dren who had just been circumcised, and were suffering from the wound, just 
at the time when they had to decamp and journey onward, and they could not 
well be left behind—throws but little light upon the subject, as the assumption 
that the people were constantly wandering about for forty years is altogether 
an unfounded one. The Israelites were not always wandering about: not only 
did they stay at Sinai for eleven whole months, but even after that they halted 
for weeks and months at the different places of encampment, when they might 
have circumcised their children without the slightest danger of their suffering 
from the wound. 
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before or after the numbering, since all those who had been sen- 
tenced to die in the wilderness were already dead (Num. xxvi. 65)? 
The different answers which have been given to this question are 
some of them wrong, and others incomplete. For example, the 
opinion held by some, that the actual reason was that the forty 
years had not yet expired, is incorrect (see Deut. ii. 14). And the 
uncertainty how long they would remain in the steppes of Moab 
cannot be adduced as an explanation, as there were no circumstances 
existing that were likely to occasion a sudden and unexpected de- 
parture from Shittim. The reason why Moses did not renew the 
circumcision before the end of his own life, is to be sought for in 
the simple fact that he would not undertake an act of such import- 
ance without an express command from the Lord, especially as he 
was himself under sentence to die without entering the promised 
land. But the Lord did not enjoin the renewal of the covenant 
sign before Israel had been conducted into the promised land, 
because He saw fit first of all to incline the hearts of the people to 
carry out His commandment through this magnificent proof of His 
grace. It is the rule of divine grace first to give and then to ask. 
As the Lord did not enjoin circumcision as a covenant duty upon 
Abraham himself till He had given him a practical proof of His 
grace by leading him to Canaan, and by repeated promises of a 
numerous posterity, and of the eventual possession of the land; and 
just as He did not give the law to the children of Israel at Sinai 
till He had redeemed them with a mighty arm from the bondage 
of Egypt, and borne them on eagles’ wings, and brought them to 
Himself, and had thereby made them willing to promise gladly to 
fulfil all that He should say to them as His covenant nation; so 
now He did not require the renewal of circumcision, which involved 
as the covenant sign the observance of the whole law, till He had 
given His people practical proofs, through the help afforded in the 
defeat of Sihon and Og, the kings of the Amorites, and in the 
miraculous division of the waters of Jordan, that He was able to 
remove all the obstacles that might lie in the way of the fulfilment 
of His promises, and give them the promised land for their inherit- 
ance, as He had sworn to their fathers. 

Ver. 8. When the rite of circumcision had been performed upon 
them all, the people remained quietly in the camp till those who 
were circumcised had recovered. ‘“ They abode in their places,” 
ie. sat still as they were, without attempting anything. N, to 
revive (Gen. xlv. 27; Job xiv. 14), or recover (2 Kings i 2, viii. 8, 
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etc.). The circumcision of the people could not be performed 
earlier than the day after the crossing of the Jordan, 7.e., according 
to chap. iv. 19, not earlier than the 11th day of the first month. 
Now, as the passover was to be kept, and actually was kept, on the 
14th (ver. 10), the two accounts are said to be irreconcilable, and 
the account of the circumcision has been set down as a later and 
unhistorical legend. But the objections made to the historical 
credibility of this account—viz. that the suffering consequent upon 
circumcision made a person ill for several days, and according to 
Gen. xxxiv. 25 was worst on the third day, so that the people could 
not have kept the passover on that day, and also that the people 
could not possibly have been all circumcised on one day—are founded 
upon false assumptions. In the latter, for example, the number of 
persons to be circumcised is estimated, most absurdly, at a million ; 
whereas, according to the general laws of population, the whole 
of the male population of Israel, which contained only 601,730 of 
twenty years of age and upwards, besides 23,000 Levites of a 
month old and upwards, when the census was taken a short time 
before in the steppes of Moab, could not amount to more than a 
million in all, and of these between 280,000 and 330,000 were 
thirty-eight years old, and therefore, having been born before the 
sentence was pronounced upon the nation at Kadesh, and for the 
most part before the exodus from Egypt, had been already circum- 
cised, so that there were only 670,000, or at the most 720,000, to 
be circumcised now. Consequently the proportion between the 
circumcised and uncircumcised was one to three or three and a 
half ; and the operation could therefore be completed without any 
difficulty in the course of a single day. As regards the conse- 
quences of this operation, Gen. xxxiv. 25 by no means proves that 
the pain was most acute on the third day; and even if this really 
were the case, it would not prevent the keeping of the passover, as 
the lambs could have been killed and prepared by the 280,000 or 
330,000 circumcised men; and even those who were still unwell 
could join in the meal, since it was only Levitical uncleanness, and 
not disease or pain, which formed a legal impediment to this (Num. 
ix. 10 sqq.). But if there were about 300,000 men of the age of 
forty and upwards who could not only perform the rite of circum- 
cision upon their sons or younger brothers, but, if necessary, were 
able at any moment to draw the sword, there was no reason what- 

1 For the basis upon which this computation reste, see Keil’s Commentary on 
Joshua, p. 139 (Eng. trans. 1857). 
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ever for their being afraid of an attack on the part of the Canaan- 
ites, even if the latter had not been paralyzed by the miraculous 
crossing of the Jordan.—Ver. 9. When the circumcision was com- 
pleted, the Lord said to Joshua, “ This day have I rolled away the 
reproach of Egypt from off you.” “The reproach of Egypt” is the 
reproach proceeding from Egypt, as “ the reproach of Moab,’ in 
Zeph. ii. 8, is the reproach heaped upon Israel by Moab (cf. Isa. li. 
7; Ezek. xvi. 57). We are not to understand by this the Egyptian 
bondage, or the misery which still cleaved to the Israelites from 
Egypt, and the still further misery which they had suffered during 
their journey, on account of the displeasure of Jehovah (Knobel), 
but the reproach involved in the thoughts and sayings of the 
Egyptians, that Jehovah had brought the Israelites out of Egypt 
to destroy them in the desert (Ex. xxxii. 12; Num. xiv. 13-16; 
Deut. ix. 28), which rested upon Israel as long as it was condemned 
to wander restlessly about and to die in the wilderness. This 
reproach was rolled away from Israel with the circumcision of the 
people at Gilgal, inasmuch as this act was a practical declaration of 
the perfect restoration of the covenant, and a pledge that the Lord 
would now give them the land of Canaan for their inheritance. 
From this occurrence the place where the Israelites were encamped 
received the name of Gilgal, viz. “ rolling away,” from 223, to roll. 
This explanation and derivation of the name is not to be pro- 
nounced incorrect and unhistorical, simply because it merely pre- 
serves the subordinate idea of rolling, instead of the fuller idea of 
the rolling away of reproach. For the intention was not to form 
a word which should comprehend the whole affair with exhaustive 
minuteness, but simply to invent a striking name which should 
recall the occurrence, like the name Tomi, of which Ovid gives the 
following explanation: Inde Tomos dictus locus est quia fertur in 
wlo membra soror fratris consecuisse sui (Trist. iii. 9, 33). Knobel 
is wrong in maintaining that the name should be explained in a 
different way, and that this Gilgal is the same as Geliloth (circles) 
in chap. xviii. 17 (see the explanation given at chap. xv. 7). The 
word gilgal, formed from 553, to roll, signifies primarily rolling, then 
a wheel (Isa. xxviii. 28); and if by possibility it signifies orbis also, 
like “53, this is neither the original nor the only meaning of the 
word. According to Josephus (Ant. v. 1, 4), Israel encamped fifty 
stadia, t.e. two hours and a half, from the Jordan, and ten stadia, or 
half an hour, from Jericho,—that is to say, in the plain or steppe 
between Jericho and the Jordan, in an uninhabited and unculti- 
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vated spot, which received the name of (Gilgal for the first time, as 
the place where the Israelites were encamped. No town or village 
ever existed there, either at the period in question or at any later 
time. The only other places in which this Gilgal can be shown to 
be evidently referred to, are Micah vi. 5 and 2 Sam. xix. 16, 41; and 
the statement made by Eusebius in the Onom. s.v. Galgala, Setevutat 
O TOTTOs Epnuos ws iepos OpnoKevopevos, which Jerome paraphrases 
thus, “‘ Even to the present day a deserted place is pointed out at 
the second mile from Jericho, which is held in amazing reverence 
by the inhabitants of that region,” by no means proves the exist- 
ence of a town or village there in the time of the Israelites. Con- 
sequently it is not to be wondered at, that in spite of repeated 
search, Robinson has not been able to discover any remains of- 
Gilgal to the east of Jericho, or to meet with any Arab who could 
tell him of such a name in this locality (see Rod. Pal. ii. pp. 287-8 
and 278). On the situation of the Gigal mentioned in chap. ix. 6, 
x. 6, etc., see at chap. viii. 35. 


Vers. 10-14. THe Passover aT GiLeaL.—When the whole 
nation had been received again into covenant with the Lord by 
circumcision, they kept the passover, which had no doubt been 
suspended from the time that they left Sinai (Num. ix. 1 sqq.), on 
the 14th of the month (Nisan), in the evening (according to the 
law in Ex. xii. 6, 18, Lev. xxiii. 5, Num. xxviii. 16, Deut. xvi. 6). 
The next day, t.e. on the 16th, or the day after the first feast-day, 
they ate unleavened loaves and parched corn (“roasted grains,” see 
at Lev. il. 14) of the produce of the land (7439,' which only occurs 
in vers. 11 and 12, is synonymous with 7812F? in ver. 12), ze. corn 
that had grown in the land of Canaan, as the manna entirely 
ceased from this day forwards. “ The morrow after the passover” 
is used in Num. xxxiii. 3 for the 15th Nisan; but here it must be 
understood as signifying the 16th, as the produce of the land, of 
which they ate not only on that day, but, according to ver. 12, 
throughout that year, cannot mean the corn of the previous year, 
but the produce of this same year, z.e. the new corn, and they were 
not allowed to eat any of that till it had been sanctified to the 
Lord by the presentation of the wave sheaf on the second day of 
the passover (Lev. xxiii. 11). According to Lev. xxiii. 11, the 
presentation was to take place on the day after the Sabbath, te. the 


1 Rendered ‘‘ old corn” in the Eng. version. 
2 Rendered fruté in our version. 
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first day of the feast of Mazzoth, which was kept as a Sabbath, or 
the 16th of Nisan, as the seven days’ feast of Mazzoth commenced 
on the 15th (Lev. xxiii. 6; Num. xxviii. 17). “ On the morrow 
after the passover” is the same as “ on the morrow after the Sab- 
bath” in Lev. xxiii. 11, the term passover being used here not in 
its original and more restricted sense, in which it applies exclusively 
to the observance of the paschal meal, which took place on the 
evening of the 14th, and is expressly distinguished from the seven 
days’ feast of Mazzoth (Ex. xii. 23, 27; Lev. xxiii. 5; Num. xxviii. 
16), but in the broader sense, which we have already met with in 
Deut. xvi. 2, in which the name was gradually extended to the 
whole of the seven days’ feast. The writer assumed that the facts 
themselves were already well known from the Mosaic law, and 
therefore did not think it necessary to give any fuller explanation. 
Moreover, the words, “ they did eat of the fruit of the land,” etc., 
are not to be understood as signifying that they began to eat un- 
leavened bread for the first time on the 16th Nisan (they had 
already eaten it as an accompaniment to the paschal lamb); but 
unleavened bread of the produce of the land, the green corn of 
that year, was what they ate for the first time on that day. 
Especial prominence is given to this by the words, “ in the self- 
same day,” because not only did the eating of the new corn com- 
mence on that day, but from that day forward “ the children of 
Israel had manna no more.” This statement is evidently related to 
Ex. xvi. 35, and must be understood, according to that passage, 
as merely signifying, that on that day the gift of the manna 
entirely ceased (see Pentateuch, vol. ii. pp. 70 sqq.). 


APPEARANCE OF THE ANGEL OF THE LORD, AND CONQUEST OF 
JERICHO.—CHAP. V. 18-VI. 27. 


Having been confirmed and fortified in the covenant with the 
Lord through the observance of the passover, Joshua determined 
to proceed at once to the work entrusted to him, viz. the conquest 
of the land of Canaan. But the town of Jericho, which was sur- 
rounded with strong walls, as the border defence of Canaan against 
any foe approaching from the east, had its gates shut before the 
children of Israel. And whilst Joshua was deep in meditation 
concerning its capture, the angel of the Lord appeared to him to 
announce that the Lord had given Jericho and its king into his 
power, and would miraculously throw down its walls. 
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Chap. v. 13-vi. 5. APPEARANCE AND MessaGE OF THE ANGEL 
OF THE Lorp.—Vers. 13-15. When Joshua was by Jericho, ia, 
lit. in Jericho (23 expressing immediate proximity, the entrance as 
it were into some other object, vid. Ewald, § 217),—that is to say, 
inside it in thought, meditating upon the conquest of it,—he saw, on 
lifting up his eyes, a man standing before him with a drawn sword 
in his hand ; and on going up to him, and asking, “ Dost thou belong 
to us or to our enemies?” he received this reply: *“ Nay (Nd is not 
to be altered into 15, which is the reading adopted in the Sept., 
Syr., and a few mss.), but I am the prince of the army of Jehovah ; 
now I amcome.” The person who had appeared neither belonged 
to the Israelites nor to their enemies, but was the prince of the 
army of Jehovah, z.e. of the angels. “ The Lord's host” does not 
mean “the people of Israel, who were just at the commencement 
of their warlike enterprise,” as v. Hofmann supposes; for although 
the host of Israel who came out of Egypt are called “the hosts of 
the Lord” in Ex. xii. 41, the Israelites are never called the host or 
army of Jehovah (in the singular). “The host of Jehovah” is 
synonymous with “the host of heaven” (1 Kings xxii. 19), and 
signifies the angels, as in Ps. cxlviii. 2 and ciii. 21. With the 
words “now I am come,” the prince of the angels is about to enter 
upon an explanation of the object of his coming; but he is interrupted 
in his address by Joshua, who falls down before him, and says, 
“ What saith my lord to his servant?” so that now he first of all com- 
mands Joshua to take off his shoes, as the place on which he stands 
is holy. It by no means follows that because Joshua fell down 
upon the ground and AW (Eng. Ver. “did worship”), he must 
have recognised him at once as the angel of the Lord who was 
equal with God; for the word MNAwH, which is connected with the 
fallmg down, does not always mean divine worship, but very fre- 
quently means nothing more than the deep Oriental reverence paid 
by a dependant to his superior or king (e.g. 2 Sam. ix. 6, xiv. 33), 
and Joshua did not address the person who appeared to him by the 
name of God, ‘278, but simply as ‘218, “My lord.” In any case, 
however, Joshua regarded him at once as a superior being, 7.e. an 
angel. And he must have recognised him as something more than 
a created angel of superior rank, that is to say, as the angel of 
Jehovah who is essentially equal with God, the visible revealer of 
the invisible God, as soon as he gave him the command to take 
off his shoes, etc.,—a command which would remind him of the 
appearance of God to Moses in the burning bush, and which im- 
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plied that the person who now appeared was the very person who 
had revealed himself to Moses as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. (On the meaning of the command to take off the shoes, see 
the exposition of Ex. iii. 5.) The object of the divine appearance 
was indicated by the drawn sword in the hand (cf. Num. xxii. 31), 
by which he manifested himself as a heavenly warrior, or, as he 
describes himself to Joshua, as prince of the army of Jehovah. 
The drawn sword contained in itself this practical explanation : 
“T am now come with my heavenly army, to make war upon the 
Canaanites, and to assist thee and thy people” (Seb. Schmidt). It 
was not in a vision that this appearance took place, but it was an 
actual occurrence belonging to the external world; for Joshua 
saw the man with the drawn sword at a certain distance from 
himself, and went up to him to address him,—a fact which would 
he perfectly incompatible with an inward vision. 

Chap. vi. 1-5. When Joshua had taken off his shoes, the prince 
of the army of God made known to him the object of his coming 
(vers. 2-5). But before relating the message, the historian first of 
all inserts a remark concerning the town of Jericho, in the form 
of an explanatory clause, for the purpose of showing the precise 
meaning of the declaration which follows.’ This meaning is to 
be found not merely in the fact that the Lord was about to give 
Jericho into the hands of the Israelites, but chiefly in the fact 
that the town which He was about to give into their hands was so 
strongly fortified.—Ver.1. “ Jericho was shutting its gates (vid. Judg. 
ix. 51), and closely shut.” The participles express the permanence 
of the situation, and the combination of the active and passive in 
the emphatic form NIDD (LX X. cuynexdetopévn nal wyvpwpérn ; 
Vulg. clausa erat atque munita) serves to strengthen the idea, to 
which still further emphasis is given by the clause, “no one was 


1 If there is any place in which the division of chapters is unsuitable, it is 
so here; for the appearance of the prince of the angels does not terminate with 
chap. v. 15, but what he had come to communicate follows in chap. vi. 2-5, and 
chap. vi. 1 merely contains an explanatory clause inserted before his message, 
which serves to throw light upon the situation (vid. Ewald, § 341). If we 
regard the account of the appearance of the angel as terminating with chap. v. 
15, as Knobel and other commentators have done, we must of necessity assume 
either that the account has come down to us in a mutilated form, or that the 
appearance ceased without any commission being given. The one is as incredible 
as the other. The latter especially is without analogy; for the appearance in 
Acts x. 9 sqq., which O. v. Gerlach cites as similar, contains a very distinct 
explanation in vers. 13-16. 
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going out and in,” 1.e. so firmly shut that no one could go out or in. 

—Ver. 2. “And the Lord said to Joshua:” this is the sequel to 
chap. v. 15, as ver. 1 is merely a parenthesis and Jehovah is the 
prince of the army of Jehovah (chap. v. 14), or the angel of 
Jehovah, who is frequently identified with Jehovah (see Penta- 
teuch, vol. i. pp. 184 sqq.). “See, I have given into thy hand 
Jericho and its king, the mighty men of valour.” (“Have given,” 
referring to the purpose of God, which was already resolved upon, 
though the fulfilment was still in the future.) “ The mighty men 
of valour” (brave warriors) is in apposition to Jericho, regarded as 
a community, and its king. In vers. 3-5 there follows an expla- 
nation of the way in which the Lord would give Jericho into the 
hand of Joshua. All the Israelitish men of war were to go round 
the town once a day for six days. NMS DYB... Ap, “ going round 
about the city once,’ serves as a fuller explanation of BNniadD (“ye 
shall compass”). As they marched in this manner round the city, 
seven priests were to carry seven jubilee trumpets before the ark, 
which implies that the ark itself was to be carried round the city in 
solemn procession, But on the seventh day they were to march 
round the town seven times, and the priests to blow the trumpets; 
and when there was a blast with the jubilee horn, and the people 
on hearing the sound of the trumpet raised a great cry, the wall of 
the town should fall down “ under itself.” The “ jubilee trumpets” 
(Eng. Ver. “trumpets of rams’ horns”) are the same as the “ jubilee 
horn” (Eng. Ver. “rams’ horn”) in ver. 5, for which the abbreviated 
form shophar (trumpet, ver. 5; cf. Ex. xix. 16) or jobel (jubilee: 
Ex. xix. 13) is used. They were not the silver trumpets of the 
priests (Num. x. 1 sqq.), but large horns, or instruments in the 
shape of a horn, which gave a loud far-sounding tone (see at Lev. 
xxill. 24, xxv. 11). For ‘v3 ypn, blow the trumpet (dit. strike the 
trumpet), in ver. 4, >2 9D, draw with the horn, ¢.e. blow the horn 
with long-drawn notes, is used in ver. 5 (see at Ex. xix. 13). The 
people were then to go up, te. press into the town over the fallen 
wall; “every one straight before him,” i.e. every one was to go 
straight into the town without looking round at his neighbour either 
on the right hand or on the left (vid. ver. 20). 


Vers. 6-27. Takine or JERtcHO.—In the account of this we 
have first of all a brief statement of the announcement of the 
divine message by Joshua to the priests and the people (vers. 6, 7) ; 
then the execution of the divine command (vers. 8-20) ; and lastly 
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the burning of Jericho and deliverance of Rahab (vers. 21-27).— 
Vers. 6, 7. In communicating the divine command with reference 
to the arrangements for taking Jericho, Joshua mentions in the 
first place merely the principal thing to be observed. The plural 
monn (“ they said”), in ver. 7, must not be altered, but is to be 
explained on the ground that Joshua did not make the proclama- 
tion to the people himself, but through the medium of the shoterim, 
who were appointed to issue his commands (see chap. i. 10, 11, iii. 
2,3). In this proclamation the more minute instructions concerning 
the order of march, which had been omitted in vers. 3-5, are given ; 
namely, that penn was to march in front of the ark. By yenn, 
“ the equipped (or armed) man,” we are not to understand all the 
fighting men, as Knobel supposes; for in the description of the 
march which follows, the whole of the fighting men (“ all the men 
of war,” ver. 3) are divided into yon and DXDT (Eng. Ver. “ the 
armed men” and “the rereward,” vers. 9 and 13), so that the former 
can only have formed one division of the army. It is very natural 
therefore to suppose, as Kimchi and Rashi do, that the former were 
the fighting men of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh 
(Na¥n “Hon, chap. iv. 13), and the latter the fighting men of the rest 
of the tribes. On the meaning of DXD, see at Num. x. 25. If 
we turn to the account of the facts themselves, we shall see at once, 
that in the report of the angel’s message, in vers. 3-5, several 
other points have been passed over for the purpose of avoiding too 
many repetitions, and have therefore to be gathered from the 
description of what actually occurred. First of all, in vers. 8-10, 
we have the appointment of the order of marching, namely, that 
the ark, with the priests in front carrying the trumpets of jubilee, 
_ was to form the centre of the procession, and that one portion of 
the fighting men was to go in front of it, and the rest to follow 
after; that the priests were to blow the trumpets every time they 
marched round during the seven days (vers. 8, 9, 13); and lastly, 
that it was not till the seventh time of going round, on the seventh 
day, that the people were to raise the war-cry at the command of 
Joshua, and then the walls of the town were to fall (vers. 10, 16). 
There can be no doubt that we are right in assuming that Joshua 
had received from the angel the command which he issued to the 
people in vers. 17 sqq., that the whole town, with all its inhabitants 
and everything in it, was to be given up as a ban to the Lord, at the 
time when the first announcement concerning the fall of the town 
was made. 
E 
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Vers. 8-20. Execution of the divine Command.—Vers. 8-11. 
The march round on the first day; and the instructions as to the 
war-cry to be raised by the people, which are appended as a supple- 
ment in ver. 10. “ Before Jehovah,” instead of “ before the ark of 
Jehovah,” as the signification of the ark was derived entirely from 
the fact, that it was the medium through which Jehovah communi- 
cated His gracious presence to the people. In ver. 9, WPA is in the 
perfect tense, and we must supply the relative 1%, which is some- 
times omitted, not only in poetry, but also in prose, after a definite 
noun in the accusative (e.g. Ex. xviii. 20; see Ewald, § 332, a.). 
There is not sufficient ground for altering the form of the word 
into ‘YPF, according to the Kert, as YPA is construed in other cases 
with the accusative "Biv, instead of with 2, and that not only in 
poetry, but also in prose C .g. Judg. vii. 22, as compared with vers. 
18-20). yipm qin, ie trumpeting contnually? (Eng. Ver. “ going 
on and blowing”). "spb j is used adverbially, as in Gen. viii. 3, etc. 
—Ver. 11. “ So the ark of the Lord compassed the city,” not “J pals 
caused the ark to compass the city.” The Hiphil has only an 
active, not a causative, meaning here, as in 2 Sam. v. 23, etc.—Vers. 
12—14. The march on each of the next five days resembled that on 
the first. “ So they did six days.” In ver. 13, PN does not stand 
for Yipm, but corresponds to PM in ver. 8 ; and the participle yin 
is used interchangeably with the inf. abs. ain, as in Gen. xxvi. 13, 
Judg. iv. 24, etc., so that the Keri 7\20 is an unnecessary smenda: 
tion.— Vers. 15-1 9. On the seventh day the marching round the town 
commenced very early, at the dawning of the day, that they might 
go round seven times. 83, in the manner prescribed and 
carried out on the previous days, which had become a right through 
precept and practice. On the seventh circuit, when the priests had 
blown the trumpet, Joshua commanded the fighting men to raise a 
war-cry, announcing to them at the same time that the town, with 
all that was in it, was to be a ban to the Lord, with the exception 
of Rahab and the persons in her house, and warning them not to 
take of that which was laid under the ban, that they might not 
bring a ban upon the camp of Israel. The construction in ver. 16, 
“at came to pass at is seventh time the priests had blown the trumpets, 
then Joshua said, ...” is more spirited than if the conjunction WWR3 
had been used before wpm, or Yipna had been used. Because the 
Lord had given Jericho into the hands of the Israelites, they were 
to consecrate it to Him as a ban (cherem), 1.e. as a holy thing be- 
longing to Jehovah, which was not to be touched by man, as being 
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the first-fruits of the land of Canaan. (On cherem, see the remarks 
at Lev. xxvii. 28, 29.) Rahab alone was excepted from this ban, 
along with all that belonged to her, because she had hidden the 
spies. ‘The inhabitants of an idolatrous town laid under the ban 
were to be put to death, together with their cattle, and all the pro- 
perty in the town to be burned, as Moses himself had enjoined on 
the basis of the law in Lev. xxvii. 29. The only exceptions were 
metals, gold, silver, and the vessels of brass and iron; these were 
to be brought into the treasury of the Lord, 1.¢. the treasury of the 
tabernacle, as being holy to the Lord (ver. 19; vid. Num. xxxi. 54). 
Whoever took to himself anything that had been laid under the 
ban, exposed himself to the ban, not only because he had brought 
an abomination into his house, as Moses observes in Deut. vii. 25, 
in relation to the gold and silver of idols, but because he had 
wickedly invaded the rights of the Lord, by appropriating that 
which had been laid under the ban, and had wantonly violated the 
ban itself. The words, “ beware of the ban, that ye do not ban and 
take of the ban” (ver. 18), point to this. As Lud. de Dieu observes, 
“the two things were altogether incompatible, to devote everything 
to God, and yet to apply a portion to their own private use; either 
the thing should not have been devoted, or having been devoted, it 
was their duty to abstain from it.” Any such appropriation of 
what had been laid under the ban would make the camp of Israel 
itself a ban, and trouble it, z.e. bring it into trouble (conturbare, cf. 
Gen. xxxiv. 30). In consequence of the trumpet-blast and the 
war-cry raised by the people, the walls of the town fell together, 
and the Israelites rushed into the town and took it, as had been 
foretold in ver. 5. The position of OY7 37" is not to be understood 
as signifying that the people had raised the war-cry before the 
trumpet-blast, but may be explained on the ground, that in his 
Instructions in ver. 16 Joshua had only mentioned the shouting. 
But any misinterpretation is prevented by the fact, that it is ex- 
pressly stated immediately afterwards, that the people did not raise 
the great shout till they heard the trumpet-blast. 

As far as the event itself is concerned, the different attempts 
which have been made to explain the miraculous overthrow of the 
walls of Jericho as a natural occurrence, whether by an earthquake, 
or by mining, or by sudden storming, for which the inhabitants, 
who had been thrown into a false secur:ty by the marvellous proces- 
sion repeated day after day for several days, were quite unprepared 
(as Ewald has tried to explain the miracle away), really deserve no 
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serious refutation, being all of them arbitrarily forced upon the 
text. It is only from the naturalistic stand-point that the miracle 
could’ ever be denied; for it not only follows most appropriately 
upon the miraculous guidance of Israel through the Jordan, but is 
in perfect harmony with the purpose and spirit of the divine plan 
of salvation. “It is impossible,” says Hess, “ to imagine a more 
striking way, in which it could have been shown to the Israelites 
that Jehovah had given them the town. Now the river must retire 
to give them an entrance into the land, and now again the wall 
of the town must fall to make an opening into a fortified place. 
T'wo such decisive proofs of the co-operation of Jehovah so shortly 
after Moses’ death, must have furnished a pledge, even to the most 
sensual, that the same God was with them who had led their fathers 
so mightily and so miraculously through the Red Sea.” That this 
was in part the intention of the miracle, we learn from the close 
of the narrative (ver. 27). But this does not explain the true object 
of the miracle, or the reason why God gave up this town to the 
Israelites without any fighting on their part, through the miraculous 
overthrow of their walls. The reason for this we have to look for 
in the fact that Jericho was not only the first, but the strongest 
town of Canaan, and as such was the key to the conquest of the 
whole land, the possession of which would open the way to the 
whole, and give the whole, as it were, into their hands. The Lord 
would give His people the first and strongest town of Canaan, as 
the first-fruits of the land, without any effort on their part, as a 
sign that He was about to give them the whole land for a pos- 
session, according to His promise; in order that they might not 
regard the conquest of it as their own work, or the fruit of their 
own exertions, and look upon the land as a well-merited possession 
which they could do as they pleased with, but that they might ever 
use it as a gracious gift from the Lord, which he had merely con- 
ferred upon them as a trust, and which He could take away again, 
whenever they might fall from Him, and render themselves un- 
worthy of His grace. This design on the part of God would of 
necessity become very obvious in the case of so strongly fortified a 
town as Jericho, whose walls would appear impregnable to a people 
that had grown up in the desert and was so utterly without expe- 
rience in the art of besieging or storming fortified places, and in 
fact would necessarily remain impregnable, at all events for a long 
time, without the interposition of God. But if this was the reason 
why the Lord gave up Jericho to the Israelites by a miracle, it does 
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not explain either the connection between the blast of trumpets or 
the war-cry of the people and the falling of the walls, or the reason 
for the divine instructions that the town was to be nrarched round 
every day for seven days, and seven times on the seventh day. Yet 
as this was an appointment of divine wisdom, it must have had 
some meaning. 

_ The significance of this repeated marching round the town cul- 
minates unquestionably in the ark of the covenant and the trumpet- 
blast of the priests who went before the ark. In the account before 
us the ark is constantly called the ark of the Lord, to show that the 
Lord, who was enthroned upon the cherubim of the ark, was going 
round the hostile town in the midst of His people; whilst in ver. 8 
Jehovah himself is mentioned in the place of the ark of Jehovah. 
Seven priests went before the ark, bearing jubilee trumpets and 
blowing during the march. The first time that we read of a trumpet- 
blast is at Sinai, where the Lord announced His descent upon the 
mount to the people assembled at the foot to receive Him, not only 
by other fearful phenomena, but also by a loud and long-continued 
trumpet-blast (Ex. xix. 16, 19, xx. 14 (18)). After this we find the 
blowing of trumpets prescribed as part of the Israelitish worship in 
connection with the observance of the seventh new moon’s day (Lev. 
xxiii. 24), and at the proclamation of the great year of jubilee (Lev. 
xxv. 9). Just as the trumpet-blast heard by the people when the 
covenant was made at Sinai was as it were a herald’s call, announcing 
to the tribes of Israel the arrival of the Lord their God to complete 
His covenant and establish His kingdom upon earth; so the blowing 
of trumpets in connection with the round of feasts was intended 
partly to bring the people into remembrance before the Lord year by 
year at the commencement of the sabbatical month, that He might 
come to them and grant them the Sabbath rest of His kingdom, and 
partly at the end of every seven times seven years to announce on 
the great day of atonement the coming of the great year of grace 
and freedom, which was to bring to the people of God deliverance 
from bondage, return to their own possessions, and deliverance from 
the bitter labours of this earth, and to give them a foretaste of the 
blessed and glorious liberty to which the children of God would 
attain at the return of the Lord to perfect His kingdom (vid. Pen- 
tateuch, vol. 11. pp. 466-7). But when the Lord comes to found, to 
build up, and to perfect His kingdom upon earth, He also comes to 
overthrow and destroy the worldly power which opposes His kingdom. 
The revelation of the grace and mercy of God to His children, goes 
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ever siue by side with the revelation of justice and judgment towards 
the ungodly who are His foes. If therefore the blast of trumpets 
was the signaf to the congregation of Israel of the gracious arrival 
of the Lord its God to enter into fellowship with it, no less did it 
proclaim the advent of judgment to an ungodly world. This shows 
clearly enough the meaning of the trumpet-blast at Jericho. The 
priests, who went before the ark of the covenant (the visible throne 
of the invisible God who dwelt among His people) and in the midst 
of the hosts of Israel, were to announce through the blast of trumpets 
both to the Israelites and Canaanites the appearance of the Lord of 
the whole earth for judgment upon Jericho, the strong bulwark of 
the Canaanitish power and rule, and to foretel to them through the 
falling of the walls of this fortification, which followed the blast of 
trumpets and the war-cry of the soldiers of God, the overthrow of 
all the strong bulwarks of an ungodly world through the omnipotence 
of the Lord of heaven and earth. Thus the fall of Jericho became 
the symbol and type of the overthrow of every worldly power before 
the Lord, when He should come to lead His people into Canaan 
and establish His kingdom upon earth. On the ground of this 
event, the blowing of trumpets is frequently introduced in the 
writings of the prophets, as the signal and symbolical omen of the 
manifestations of the Lord in great judgments, through which He 
destroys one worldly power after another, and thus maintains and 
extends His kingdom upon earth, and leads it on towards that 
completion to which it will eventually attain when He descends 
from heaven in His glory at the time of the last trump, with a 
great shout, with the voice of the archangel and the trump of God, 
to raise the dead and change the living, to judge the world, cast 
the devil, death, and hell into the lake of fire, create a new heaven 
and new earth, and in the new Jerusalem erect the tabernacle of 
God among men for all eternity (1 Cor. xv. 51 sqq.; 1 Thess. iv. 
16,17; Rev. xx. and xxi.). 

The appointment of the march round Jericho, which was to be 
continued for seven days, and to be repeated seven times on the 
seventh day, was equally significant. The number seven is a 
symbol in the Scriptures of the work of God and of the perfection 
already produced or to be eventually secured by Him; a symbol 
founded upon the creation of the world in six days, and the comple- 
tion of the works of creation by the resting of God upon the seventh 
day. Through this arrangement, that the walls of Jericho were 
not to fall till after they had been marched round for seven days, 
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and not till after this had been repeated seven times on the seventh 
day, and then amidst the blast of the jubilee trumpets and the 
war-cry of the soldiers of the people of God, the destruction of this 
town, the key to Canaan, was intended by God to become a type 
of the final destruction at the last day of the power of this world, 
which exalts itself against the kingdom of God. In this way He not 
only showed to His congregation that it would not be all at once, 
but only after long-continued conflict, and at the end of the world, 
that the worldly power by which it was opposed would be over- 
thrown, but also proved to the enemies of His kingdom, that 
however long their power might sustain itself in opposition to the 
kingdom of God, it would at last be destroyed in a moment. 

Vers. 21-27. After the taking of Jericho, man and beast were 
banned, t.e. put to death without quarter (ver. 21; cf. ver. 17); 
Rahab and her relations being the only exceptions. Joshua had 
directed the two spies to fetch them out of her house, and in the 
first instance had them taken to a place of safety outside the camp 
of Israel (vers. 22, 23). “ Her brethren,” i.e. her brothers and 
sisters, as in chap. li. 13, not her brothers only. “ All that she had” 
does not mean all her possessions, but all the persons belonging to 
her house ; and “all her kindred” are all her relations by birth or 
marriage, with their dependants (cf. chap. ii. 13). Clericus is 
correct in observing, that as Rahab’s house was built against the 
town-wall, and rested partly upon it (chap. ii. 15), when the wall 
fell down, that portion against or upon which the house stood 
cannot have fallen along with the rest, “otherwise when the wall 
fell no one would have dared to remain in the house.” But we 
must not draw the further inference, that when the town was burned 
Rahab’s house was spared.! ‘1. yard DIM34 (ver. 23; cf. Gen. xix. 
16), “they let them rest,” i.e. placed them in safety, “outside the 
camp of Israel,” sc. till they had done all that was requisite for a 
formal reception into the congregation of the Lord, viz. by giving 
up idolatry and heathen superstition, and turning to the God of 
Israel as the only true God (to which circumcision had to be added 
in the case of the men), and by whatever lustrations and purifica- 
tions were customary at the time in connection with reception into 
the covenant with Jehovah, of which we have no further informa- 
tion.— Vers. 24, 25. After man and beast had been put to death, 

1 The statements made by travellers in the middle ages, to the effect that 


they had seen Rahab’s house (Job. Pal. ii. pp. 295-6), belong to the delusions 
of pious superstition. 
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and Rahab and her relatives had been placed in security, the 
Israelites set the town on fire with everything in it, excepting the 
metals, which were taken to the treasury of the tabernacle, as had 
been commanded in ver. 19. On the conquest of the other towns 
of Canaan the inhabitants only were put to death, whilst the cattle 
and the rest of the booty fell to the conquerors, just as in the case of 
the conquest of the land and towns of Sihon and Og (compare chap. 
viii. 26, 27, x. 28, with Deut. ii. 34, 35, and iii. 6, 7), as it was only 
the inhabitants of Canaan that the Lord had commanded to be put 
under the ban (Deut. vii. 2, xx. 16,17). In the case of Jericho, 
on the contrary, men, cattle, and booty were all put under the ban, 
and the town itself was to be laid in ashes. This was because 
Jericho was the first town of Canaan which the Lord had given up 
to His people. Israel was therefore to sacrifice it to the Lord as 
the first-fruits of the land, and to sanctify it to Him as a thing 
placed under the ban, for a sign that they had received the whole 
land asa fief from his hand, and had no wish to grasp as a prey 
that which belonged to the Lord.—Ver. 25. But Rahab and all 
that belonged to her Joshua suffered to live, so that she dwelt in 
Israel “unto this day.” It is very evident from this remark, that 
the account was written not very long after the event.’ 

Vers. 26, 27. But in order to complete the ban pronounced 
upon Jericho in perfect accordance with the command of God in 
Deut. xiii. 17, and to make the destruction of it a memorial to pos- 
terity of the justice of God sanctifying itself upon the ungodly, 
Joshua completed the ban with an oath: “ Cursed be the man before 
the Lord that riseth up and butldeth this city Jericho; he shall lay 
the foundation thereof at the price of his first-born, and set up its 
gates at the price of his youngest son” (3 denoting the price of a 


1 Rahab is no doubt the same person as the Rachab mentioned in the 
genealogy of Jesus Christ, who married Salmon the tribe prince of Judah, to 
whom she bore Boaz, an ancestor of David (Matt. 1.5). The doubts which 
Theophylact expressed as to the identity of the two, and which J. Outhov has 
since sought to confirm, rest for the most part upon the same doctrinal scruples 
as those which induced the author of the Chaldee version to make Rahab 
an innkeeper, namely, the offence taken at her dishonourable calling. Jerome’s 
view, on the other hand, is a very satisfactory one. ‘‘In the genealogy of the 
Saviour,” he says, ‘‘ none of the holy women are included, but only those 
whom the Scriptures blame, that He who came on behalf of sinners, being 
himself born of sinners, might destroy the sins of all.” The different ways in 
which the name is written, viz. 7 ‘Pexe8 in Matthew, and Paes in the Sept. 
version of Joshua, and in Heb. xi. 31 and James ii. 25, is not enough to throw 
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thing). The rhythmical parallelism is unmistakeable in this curse. 
The two last clauses express the thought that the builder of the 
town would pay for its restoration by the loss of all his sons, from 
the first-born to the very youngest. The word “ buildeth,” how- 
ever, does not refer to the erection of houses upon the site of the 
town that had been burnt to ashes, but to the restoration of the 
town as a fortification, the word 33 being frequently used to denote 
the fortification of a town (e.g. 1 Kings xv. 17; 2 Chron. xi. 6, xiv. 
3, 6). This is evident in general from the fact that a town is not 
founded by the erection of a number of houses upon one spot, but 
by the joining of these houses together into an enclosed whole by 
means of a surrounding wall, but more particularly from the last 
words of the verse, in which 732 is explained as 7375" (lay the foun- 
dation thereof ) and mn a'¥ (set up the gates of it). Setting up 
the gates of a town is not setting up doors to the houses, but erect- 
ing town-gates, which can only be done when a town-wall has been 
built. But if setting up the gates would be a sign of the comple- 
tion of the wall, and therefore of the restoration of the town as a 
fortification, the “ founding” (laying the foundation) mentioned 
in the parallel clause can only be understood as referring to the 
foundation of the town-wall. This view of the curse, which is well 
supported both by the language and the facts, is also confirmed by 
the subsequent history. Joshua himself allotted Jericho to the 
Benjamites along with certain other towns (chap. xviii. 21), which 
proves that he intended them to inhabit it; and accordingly we 
find the city of palms, z.e. Jericho, mentioned afterwards as an in- 
habited place (Judg. iii. 13; 2 Sam. x. 5), and yet it was not till 
the time of Ahab that Joshua's curse was fulfilled, when Hiel the 
Bethelite undertook to make it into a fortified town (1 Kings xvi. 


any doubt upon the identity of the two, as Josephus always calls the harlot 
Rahab 4 ‘Paya@n. The chronological difficulty, that Salmon and Rahab lived 
much too soon to have been the parents of Boaz, which is adduced by Knobel 
as an argument against the identity of the mother of Boaz and the harlot 
Rahab, has no force unless it can be proved that every link is given in the 
genealogy of David (in Ruth iv. 21, 22; 1 Chron. ii. 11; Matt. i. 5), and that 
Boaz was really the great-grandfather of David ; whereas the very opposite, 
viz. the omission from the genealogies of persons of no celebrity, is placed 
beyond all doubt by many cases that might be cited. Nothing more is known 
of Rahab. The accounts of the later Rabbins, such as that she was married to 
Joshua, or that she was the mother of eight prophets, and others of the same 
kind, are fables without the slightest historical foundation (see Lightfoot, hor. 
hebr. et talm. in Matt. i. 5). 
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34).4—Ver. 27. Thus the Lord was with Joshua, fulfilling His 
promise to him (chap. i. 5 sqq.), so that his fame spread through all 
the land. 


ACHAN’S THEFT AND PUNISHMENT.—CHAP. VII. 


Ver. 1. At Jericho the Lord had made known to the Canaanites 
His great and holy name; but before Ai the Israelites were to learn 
that He would also sanctify Himself on them if they transgressed 
His covenant, and that the congregation of the Lord could only 
conquer the power of the world so long as it was faithful to His 
covenant. But notwithstanding the command which Joshua had 
enforced upon the people (chap. vi. 18), Achan, a member of the 
tribe of Judah, laid hands upon the property in Jericho which had 
been banned, and thus brought the ban upon the children of Israel, 
the whole nation. His breach of trust is described as unfaithful- 
ness (a trespass) on the part of the children of Israel in the ban, in 
consequence of which the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
the whole nation. YO YD, to commit a breach of trust (see at 
Lev. v. 15), generally against Jehovah, by purloining or withhold- 
ing what was sanctified to Him, here in the matter of the ban, by 
appropriating what had been banned to the Lord. This crime was 
imputed to the whole people, not as imputatio moralis, i.e. as though 
the whole nation had shared in Achan’s disposition, and cherished 
in their hearts the same sinful desire which Achan had carried out 
in action in the theft he had committed; but as imputatio civilis, 
according to which Achan, a member of the nation, had robbed the 
whole nation of the purity and holiness which it ought to possess 
before God, through the sin that he had committed, just as the 
whole body is affected by the sin of a single member.” Instead of 


1 Knobel’s opinion, that the Jericho mentioned between the times of Joshua 
and Ahab in all probability did not stand upon the old site which Hiel was the 
first to build upon again, is at variance with 1 Kings xvi. 34, as it is not stated 
there that he rebuilt the old site of Jericho, but that he began to build the 
town of Jericho, which existed, according to 2 Sam. x. 5 and Judg. iii. 13, in 
the time of David, and even of the judges, i.e. to restore it as a fortified town; 
and it is not raised into a truth by any appeal to the statements of Strabo, 
Appian, and others, to the effect that Greeks and Romans did not choose places 
for building upon which any curse rested. 

? In support of this I cannot do better than quote the most important of the 
remarks which I made in my former commentary (Keil on Joshua, pp. 177-8, 
Eng. trans.) : ‘* However truly the whole Scriptures speak of each man as indi- 
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Achan (the reading here and in chap. xxii. 20) we find Achar in 
1 Chron. ii. 7, the liquids n and r being interchanged to allow of a 
play upon the verb 729 in ver. 25. Hence in Josephus the name is 
spelt Acharos, and in the Cod. Vat. of the LX-X. Achar, whereas the 
Cod. Al. has Achan. Instead of Zabdi, we find Zimrit in 1 Chron. 
ii. 6, evidently a copyist’s error. Zerah was the twin-brother of 
Pharez (Gen. xxxvili. 29, 30). Matteh, from 83, to spread out, is 
used to denote the tribe according to its genealogical ramifications ; 
whilst shebet (from an Arabic root signifying “ uniform, not curled, 
but drawn out straight and long without any curvature at all”) was 
applied to the sceptre or straight staff of a magistrate or ruler (never 
to the stick upon which a person rested), and differed from matteh 
not only in its primary and literal meaning, but also in the deri- 
vative meaning tribe, in which it was used to designate the division 
of the nation referred to, not according to its genealogical rami- 
fications and development, but as a corporate body possessing autho- 
rity and power. This difference in the ideas expressed by the two 
words will explain the variations in their use: for example, matteh 
is used here (in vers. 1 and 18), and in chap. xxii. 1-14, and in 
fact is the term usually employed in the geographical sections; 
whereas shebet is used in vers. 14, 16, in chap. iii. 12, iv. 2, and on 
many other occasions, in those portions of the historical narratives 
in which the tribes of Israel are introduced as military powers. 
Vers. 2-5. The anger of God, which Achan had brought upon 
Israel, was manifested to the congregation in connection with their 
attempt to take Ai. This town was situated near Bethaven, on 
the east of Bethel. Bethel was originally called Luz (see at Gen. 
xxviii. 19), a place on the border of Ephraim and Benjamin (chap. 


vidually an object of divine mercy and justice, they teach just as truly that a 
nation is one organic whole, in which the individuals are merely members of the 
same body, and are not atoms isolated from one another and the whole, since 
the state as a divine institution is founded upon family relationship, and intended 
to promote the love of all to one another and to the invisible Head of all. As 
all then are combined in a fellowship established by God, the good or evil deeds 
of an individual affect injuriously or beneficially the welfare of the whole society. 
And, therefore, when we regard the state as a divine organization and not merely 
as a civil institution, a compact into which men have entered by treaty, we fail 
to discover caprice and injustice in consequences which necessarily follow from 
the moral unity of the whole state ; namely, that the good or evil deeds of one 
member are laid to the charge of the entire body. Caprice and injustice we 
shall always find if we leave out of sight this fundamental unity, and merely 
look at the fact that the many share the consequences of the sin of one.” 
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xvi. 2, xviii. 13). It is frequently mentioned, was well known at a 
later time as the city in which Jeroboam established the worship 
of the calves, and was inhabited again even after the captivity 
(see v. Raumer, Pal. pp. 178, 179). It has been preserved, in all 
probability, in the very extensive ruins called Beitin (see Robinson, 
Pal. ii. pp. 126 sqq.), about four hours’ journey on horseback to the 
north of Jerusalem, and on the east of the road which leads from 
Jerusalem to Sichem (Nablus).' No traces have ever been dis- 
covered of Bethaven. According to chap. xviii. 12, 13, the northern 
boundary of the tribe of Benjamin, which ran up from Jericho to 
the mountains on the west, passed on to the desert of Bethaven, 
and so onwards to Luz (Bethel). If we compare with this the 
statement in 1 Sam. xiii. 5, that the Philistines who came against 
Israel encamped at Michmash before (in front of) Bethaven, 
according to which Bethaven was on the east or north-east of 
Michmash (Mukhmas), the desert of Bethaven may very possibly 
have been nothing more than the table-land which lies between 
the Wady Mutyah on the north and the Wadys Fuwar and 
Suweinit (in Robinson's map), or Wady Tuwar (on Van de Velde’s 
map), and stretches in a westerly direction from the rocky moun- 
tain Kuruntel to Abu Sebah (Subbah). Bethaven would then lie 
to the south or south-east of Abu Sebah. In that case, however, 
Ai (Sept. Gai or Aggat, Gen. xii. 8) would neither be found in the 
inconsiderable ruins to the south of the village of Deir Diwan, as 
Robinson supposes (Pal. ii. pp. 312 sqq.), nor on the site of the 
present Tell el Hajar, t.e. stone hill, three-quarters of an hour to 
the 8.E. of Beitin, on the southern side of the deep and precipi- 
tous Wady Mutyah, as Van de Velde imagines; but in the ruins of 
Medinet Chai or Gai, which Krafft? and Strauss*® discovered on the 
flat surface of a mountain that slopes off towards the east, about 
forty minutes on the eastern side of Geba (Jeba), where “ there 
are considerable ruins surrounded by a circular wall, whilst the 
place is defended on the south by the valley of Farah, and on the 
north by the valley of Es Suweinit, with steep shelving walls of 
rock” (Strauss: vid. C. Ritter Erdk. xvi. pp. 526-7). On the 
advice of the men who were sent out to explore the land, and who 


1 The statements of the Onomasticon of Eusebius s. v. 'Ayyai agree with 
this: Keiras Bashir dxiovrwy els Airlev dao Nias werews ty Aciois THE cdot 
aeQl ro dwotxaroy ax’ Airlias onusiov. Also s. v. Beesdna: xai viv torl xapen, 
Alnlas dxodey onueloss 18’ (twelve Roman miles are four or five hours’ journey). 

2 Topograph. v. Jerusalem, p. ix. 8 Sinai u. Golgoth. pp. 326-7. 
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described the population on their return as small (“they are but 
few”), Joshua did not send the whole of the fighting men against 
Ai, but only about 3000 men. As there were not more than 
*2,000 inhabitants (chap. vii. 25), there could hardly have been 
3000 fighting men, who might easily have been beaten by 3000 
Israelitish warriors. But when the Israelites attacked the town 
they fled before its inhabitants, who slew about thirty-six men, and 
pursued them before the gate, z.e. outside the town, to the stone 
quarries, and smote them on the sloping ground. The Shebarim, 
from sheber, a breach or fracture, were probably stone quarries 
near the slope on the east of the town. Nothing more can be 
decided, as the country has not been thoroughly explored by travel- 
lers. On account of this repulse the people lost all their courage. 
“ The hearts of the people melted” (see chap. ii. 15): this expression 
is strengthened still further by the additional clause, “ and became 
as water.” 

Vers. 6-9. Joshua and the elders of the people were also deeply 
affected, not so much at the loss of thirty-six men, as because 
Israel, which was invincible with the help of the Lord, had been 
beaten, and therefore the Lord must have withdrawn His help. 
In the deepest grief, with their clothes rent (see at Lev. x. 6) and 
ashes upon their heads, they fell down before the ark of the Lord 
(cid. Num. xx. 6) until the evening, to pour out their grief before 
the Lord. Joshua’s prayer contains a complaint (ver. 7) and a 
question addressed to God (vers. 8, 9). The complaint, “ Alas, O 
Lord Jehovah, wherefore hast Thou brought this people over Jordan, 
to deliver us into the hand of the Amorites, to destroy us?” almost 
amounts to murmuring, and sounds very much like the complaint 
which the murmuring people brought against Moses and Aaron in 
the desert (Num. xiv. 2, 3); but it is very different from the 
murmuring of the people on that occasion against the guidance of 
God; for it by no means arose from unbelief, but whs simply the 
bold language of faith wrestling with God in prayer,—faith which 
could not comprehend the ways of the Lord,—and involved the 
most urgent appeal to the Lord to carry out His work in the same 
glorious manner in which it had been begun, with the firm conviction 
that God could neither relinquish nor alter His purposes of grace. 
The words which follow, “ Would to God that we had been content 
(see at Deut. i. 5) to remain on the other side of the Jordan,” assume 
on the one hand, that previous to. the crossing of the river Israel 
had cherished a longing for the possession of Canaan, and on the 
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other hand, that this longing might possibly have been the cause of 
the calamity which had fallen upon the people now, and therefore 
express the wish that Israel had never cherished any such desire, 
or that the Lord had never gratified it. (On the unusual form 
mayn for M3yn, see Ges. § 63, anm. 4, and Ewald, § 41, 6.) The 
_ mf. abs. V3Y5 (with the unusual z in the final syllable) is placed for 
the sake of emphasis after the finite verb, as in Gen. xlvi. 4, etc. 
The Amorites are the inhabitants of the mountains, as in Gen. xlvi. 
4, etc.—Vers. 8, 9. The question which Joshua addresses to God 
he introduces in this way: “ Pray (‘2 contracted from ‘Y3), Lord, 
what shall I say?” to modify the boldness of the question which 
follows. It was not because he did not know what to say, for he 
proceeded at once to pour out the thoughts of his heart, but because 
-he felt that the thought which he was about to utter might involve 
a reproach, as if, when God permitted that disaster, He had not 
thought of His own honour; and as he could not possibly think 
this, he introduced his words with a supplicatory inquiry. What 
he proceeds to say in vers. 8, 9, does not contain two co-ordinate 
clauses, but one simple thought: how would God uphold His great 
name before the world, wlien the report that Israel had turned their 
back before them should reach the Canaanites, and they should 
come and surround the Israelites, and destroy them without a single 
trace from off the face of the earth.’ In the words, “the Canaanttes 
and all the inhabitants of the land,” there is involved the thought 
that there were other people living in Canaan beside the Canaan- 
ites, e.g. the Philistines. The question, “ What wilt Thou do with 
regard to Thy great name?” signifies, according to the parallel 
passages, Ex. xxxii. 11, 12, Num. xiv. 13 sqq., Deut. ix. 28, “ How 
wilt Thou preserve Thy great name, which Thou hast acquired 
thus far in the sight of all nations through the miraculous guidance 
of Israel, from being misunderstood and blasphemed among the 
heathen?” (“ what wilt Thou do?” as in Gen. xxvi. 29). 

Vers. 10-15. The answer of the Lord, which was addressed to 
Joshua directly and not through the high priest, breathed anger 
against the sin of Israel. The question, “ Wherefore liest thou upon 


1 Calovius has therefore given the correct interpretation: ‘‘ When they have 
destroyed our name, after Thou hast chosen us to be Thy people, and brought 
us hither with such great wonders, what will become of Thy name? Our name 
is of little moment, but wilt Thou consult the honour of Thine own name, if 
- Thou destroyest us? For Thou didst. promise us this land; and what people 
is there that will honour Thy name if ours should be destroyed ?” 
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thy face?” (“ fallest,” as in Deut. xxi. 1) involved the reproof that 
Joshua had no reason to doubt the fidelity of the Lord. Instead 
of seeking for the cause of the calamity.in God, he ought to seek 
it in the sin of the people.—Ver. 11. Israel had sinned, and that 
very grievously. This is affirmed in the clauses which follow, and 
which are rendered emphatic by the repetition of 53 as an expression 
of displeasure. The sin of one man was resting as a burden upon the 
whole nation in the manner explained above (on ver. 1). This sm 
was a breach of the covenant, being a transgression of the obligation 
into which the people had entered in their covenant with the Lord, 
to keep His commandments (Ex. xix. 8, xxiv. 7) ; yea, it was a grasp- 
ing at the ban, and a theft, and a concealment, and an appropriation 
of that which was stolen to their own use. The first three clauses 
describe the sin in its relation to God, as a grievous offence; the 
three following according to its true character, as a great, obstinate, 
and reckless crime. “They have put it among their own stuff” 
(house furniture), viz. to use and appropriate it as their own pro- 
perty. As all that had been stolen was a property consecrated to 
the Lord, the appropriation of it to private use was the height of 
wickedness.—Ver. 12. On account of this sin the Israelites could 
not stand before their foes, because they had fallen under the ban 
(cf. chap. vi. 18). And until this ban had been removed from 
their midst, the Lord would not help them any further.—Vers. 
13-15. Joshua was to take away this ban from the nation. To 
discover who had laid hands upon the ban, he was to direct the people 
to sanctify themselves for the following day (see at chap. iil. 5), 
and then to cause them to come before God according to their 
tribes, families, households, and men, that the guilty men might be 
discovered by lot; and to burn whoever was found guilty, with all 
that he possessed. 2773, “ to come near,” sc. to Jehovah, i.e. to come 
before His sanctuary. The tribes, families, households, and men, 
formed the four classes into which the people were organized. As 
the tribes were divided into families, so these again were subdivided 
into houses, commonly called fathers’ houses, and the fathers’ 
houses again into men, ¢.e. fathers of families (see the remarks on 
Ex. xviii. 25, 26, and my Bibl. Archeology, § 140). Each of 
these was represented by its natural head, so that we must picture 
the affair as conducted in the following manner: in order to dis- 
cover the tribe, the twelve tribe princes came before the Lord; and 
in order to discover the family, the heads of families of the tribe 
that had been taken; and so on to the end, each one in turn being 
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subjected to the lot. For although it is not distinctly stated that 
the lot was resorted to in order to discover who was guilty, and 
that the discovery was actually made in this way, this is very evi- 
dent from the expression IID (which the Lord taketh), as this 
was the technical term employed, according to 1 Sam. xiv. 42, to 
denote the falling of the lot upon a person (see also 1 Sam. x. 20). 
Moreover, the lot was frequently resorted to in cases where a crime 
could not be brought home to a person by the testimony of eye- 
witnesses (see 1 Sam. xiv. 41, 42; Jonah i. 7; Prov. xviii. 18), as 
it was firmly believed that the lot was directed by the Lord (Prov. 
xvi. 33). In what manner the lot was cast we do not know. In 
all probability little tablets or potsherds were used, with the names 
written upon them, and these were drawn out of an urn. This 
may be inferred from a comparison of chap. xviii. 11 and xix. 1, 
with xvili. 6, 10, according to which the casting of the lot took 
place in such a manner that the lot came up (ney, chap. xviii. 11, 
xix. 10; Lev. xvi. 9), or came out (8¥‘, chap. xix. 1, xvii. 24; 
Num. xxxiii. 54), DN 120371, the person taken in (with) the ban, 
i.e. taken by the lot as affected with the ban, was to be burned with 
fire, of course not alive, but after he had been stoned (ver. 25). 
The burning of the body of a criminal was regarded as heightening 
the punishment of death (vid. Lev. xx. 14). This punishment was 
to be inflicted upon him, in the first place, because he had broken ~ 
the covenant of Jehovah; and in the second place, because he had 
wrought folly in Israel, that is to say, had offended grievously 
against the covenant God, and also against the covenant nation. 
“ Wrought folly :” an expression used here, as in Gen. xxxiv. 7, to 
denote such a crime as was irreconcilable with the honour of Israel 
as the people of God. 

Vers. 16-26. Execution of the Command.—Vers. 16-18. Dis- 
covery of the guilty man through the lot. In ver. 17 we should 
expect “the tribe” (shebet) or “the families” (mishpachoth) of 
Judah, instead of “the family.” The plural mishpachoth is adopted 
in the LXX. and Vulgate, and also to be met with in seven MSS. ; 
but this is conjecture rather than the original reading. Mishpachah 
is either used generally, or employed in a collective sense to denote 
all the families of Judah. There is no ground for altering py? (man 
by man) into pn? (house by house) in ver. 17, according to some 
of the mss.; the expression “man by man” is used simply because 
it was the representative men who came for the lot to be cast, not 
only in the case of the fathers’ houses, but in that of the families also. 
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—Ver. 19. When Achan had been discovered to be the criminal, 
Joshua charged him to give honour and praise to the Lord, and to 
confess without reserve what he had done. It is not ironically, or 
with dissimulation, that Joshua addresses him as “my son,” but 
with “sincere paternal regard.” “ Give glory to the Lord:” this 
is a solemn formula of adjuration, by which a person was sum- 
moned to confess the truth before the face of God (cf. John ix. 
24). And give Him praise :” the meaning is not, “make confes- 
sion,” but give praise, as Ezra x. 11 clearly shows. Through a 
confession of the truth Achan was to render to God, as the 
Omniscient, the praise and honour that were due.—Vers. 20, 21. 
Achan then acknowledged his sin, and confessed that he had 
appropriated to himself from among the booty a beautiful Baby- 
lonish cloak, 200 shekels of silver, and a tongue of gold of 50 
shekels weight. The form 818) is not to be abbreviated into 81M), 
according to the Keri, as the form is by no means rare in verbs a5, 
“A Babylonish cloak” (lit. a cloak of Shinar, or Babylon) is a 
costly cloak, artistically worked, such as were manufactured in 
Babylon, and distributed far and wide through the medium of 
commerce.” Two hundred shekels of silver was about £25. “A 
tongue of gold” (according to Luther, “ ornaments made in the 
shape of tongues”) was certainly a golden ornament in the form of a 
tongue, the use of which is unknown; it was of considerable size, 
as it weighed 50 shekels, ze. 13,700 grains. It is not necessary 
to suppose that it was a golden dagger, as many do, simply because 
the ancient Romans gave the name lingula to an oblong dagger 
formed in the shape of a tongue. Achan had hidden these things 
in the ground in the midst of his tent, and the silver “ under it,” 
. 4e. under these things (the suffix is neuter, and must be understood 
as referring to all the things with the exception of the silver). The 
Babylonish cloak and the tongue of gold were probably placed in 


1 To these remarks Calvin also adds: ‘‘ This example serves as a lesson to 
judges, that when punishing erimes they should moderate their rigour, and not 
lose all the feelings of Humanity ; and, on the other hand, that whilst merciful 
they should not be careless or remiss.” 

2 Plinius h. n. viii. 48: Colores diversos picture vestium tntexere Babylon 
mazime celebravit et nomen imposuit. (See Heeren Ideen. i. 2, pp. 205 sqq., and 
Movers Phénizier, ii. 8, pp. 258 sqq.) The Sept. rendering is Wsay woexian, 
i.e. a Babylonian cloak ornamented with pictures. It is called Ysa because 
it was cut smooth, and sxoxian because it was covered with coloured figures, 
either of men or animals, sometimes woven, at other times worked with the 
needle (Fischer de vers. grec. libr. V. T. pp. 87-8). 
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a chest; at any rate they would be carefully packed up, and the 
silver was placed underneath. The article in ‘2783, which occurs 
twice, as it also does in chap. viii. 33, Lev. xxvii. 33, Micah ii. 12, 
is probably to be explained in the manner suggested by Heng- 
stenberg, viz. that the article and noun became so fused into one, 
that the former lost its proper force.—Vers. 22, 23. Joshua sent 
two messengers directly to Achan’s tent to fetch the things, and 
when they were brought he had them laid down before Jehovah, 
t.e. before the tabernacle, where the whole affair had taken place. 
P'¥n, here and in 2 Sam. xv. 24, signifies to lay down (synonymous 
with 387), whilst the Hiphil form is used for pouring out.—Vers. 
24, 25. Then Joshua and all Israel, i.e. the whole nation in the 
person of its heads or representatives, took Achan, together with 
the things which he had purloined, and his sons and daughters, his 
cattle, and his tent with all its furniture, and brought them into 
the valley of Achor, where they stoned them to death and then 
burned them, after Joshua had once more pronounced this sentence 
upon him in the place of judgment: “ How hast thou troubled us”’ 
(73, as in chap. vi. 18, to bring into trouble)! “ The Lord will 
trouble thee this day.” It by no means follows from the expression 
“stoned him” in ver. 25, that Achan only was stoned. The 
‘singular pronoun is used to designate Achan alone, as being the 
principal person concerned. But it is obvious enough that his 
children and cattle were stoned, from what follows in the very same 
verse: “ They burned them (the persons stoned to death, and their 
things) wrth fire, and heaped up stones upon them.” It is true that 
in Deut. xxiv. 16 the Mosaic law expressly forbids the putting to 
death of children for their fathers’ sins; and many have imagined, 
therefore, that Achan’s sons and daughters were simply taken into - 
the valley to be spectators of the punishment inflicted upon the 
father, that it might be a warning to them. But for what reason, 
then, were Achan’s cattle (oxen, sheep, and asses) taken out along 
with him? Certainly for no other purpose than to be stoned at 
the same time as he. The law in question only referred to the 
punishment of ordinary criminals, and therefore was not applicable 
at all to the present case, in which the punishment was com- 
manded by the Lord himself. Achan had fallen under the ban 
by laying hands upon what had been banned, and consequently 
was exposed to the same punishment as a town that had fallen 
away to idolatry (Deut. xiii. 16, 17). The law of the ban was 
founded upon the assumption, that the conduct to be punished was 
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not a crime of which the individual only was guilty, but one in 
which the whole family of the leading sinner, in fact everything 
connected with him, participated. Thus, in the case before us, the 
things themselves had been abstracted from the booty by Achan 
alone; but ho had hidden them in his tent, buried them in the 
earth, which could hardly have been done so secretly that his sons 
and daughters knew nothing of it. By so doing he had made his 
family participators in his theft ; they therefore fell under the ban 
along with him, together with their tent, their cattle, and the rest of 
their property, which were all involved in the consequences of His 
crime. The clause D'93N3 ON pH does not refer to the stoning 
as a capital punishment, but to the casting of stones upon the bodies 
after they were dead and had been burned, for the purpose of 
erecting a heap of stones upon them as a memorial of the disgrace 
(vid. chap. vii. 29; 2 Sam. xviii. 17).—In ver. 26, the account of 
the whole affair closes with these two remarks: (1) That after the 
punishment of the malefactor the Lord turned from the fierceness 
of His anger; and (2) That the valley in which Achan suffered 
his punishment received the name of Achor (troubling) with special 
reference to the fact that Joshua had described his punishment as 
well as Achan’s sin as 15} (troubling: see ver. 25), and that it 
retained this name down to the writer’s own time. With regard to 
the situation of this valley, it is evident from the word yy in ver. 
24 that it was on higher ground than Gilgal and Jericho, probably 
in one of the ranges of hills that intersect the plain of Jericho, and 
from chap. xv. 7, where the northern border of the possessions of 
Judah is said to have passed through this valley, that it is to be 
looked for to the south of Jericho. The only other places in which 
there is any allusion to this event are Hos. ii. X and Isa. Ixv. 10. 


CONQUEST OF AI. BLESSINGS AND CURSES UPON GERIZIM AND 
EBAL.—CHAP. VIII. 


Vers. 1-29. ConquEest aND Burnine oF Ai.—Vers. 1, 2. 
After the ban which rested upon the people had been wiped away, 
the Lord encouraged Joshua to make war upon Ai, promising him 
that the city should be taken, and giving him instructions what to 
do to ensure the success of his undertaking. With evident allusion 
to Joshua's despair after the failure of the first attack, the Lord 
commences with these words, “ Fear not, neither be thou dismayed” 
(as in Deut. i. 21, xxxi. 8), and then commands him to go against 
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Ai with all the people of war. By “all the people of war” we are 
hardly to understand all the men out of the whole nation who were 
capable of bearing arms; but as only a third of these were contri- 
buted by the two tribes and a half to cross over into Canaan and 
take part in the war (see p. 32), the other tribes also are not likely 
to have levied more than a third, say about 160,000, which would 
form altogether an army of about 200,000 men. But even such an 
army as this seems out of all proportion to the size of Ai, with its 
12,000 inhabitants (ver. 25). On the other hand, however, we 
must bear in mind that the expression “all the people of war” 
simply denotes the whole army, in contrast avith the advice of the 
spies that only a portion of the army should be sent (chap. vii. 3), 
so that we are not warranted in pressing the word “all” too 
absolutely ;' and also that this command of God was not given with 
reference to the conquest of Ai alone, but applied at the same time 
to the conquest of the whole land, which Joshua was not to attempt 
by sending out detachments only, but was to carry out with the 
whole of the force at his command. ?, to go up, is applied to 
the advance of an army against a hostile town, independently 
of the question whether the town was situated upon an eminence 
or not, as every town that had to be taken was looked upon as a 
height to be scaled, though as a fact in this instance the army had 
really to ascend from Jericho to Ai, which was situated: up in 
the mountains. (On ver. 15, see chap. vi. 2.) “ His land” is the 
country round, which belonged to the town and was under its king. 
—Ver. 2. Joshua was to do the same to Ai and her king as he had 
already done to Jericho and her king, except that in this case the 
conquerors were to be allowed to appropriate the booty and the 
cattle to themselves. In order to conquer the town, he was to lay 
an ambush behind it.? 378, a collective noun, signifying the persons 
concealed in ambush ; 22N® (ver. 9), the place of ambush. “ Behind 
it,” t.e. on the west of the town. 

Vers. 3-13. Accordingly Joshua set out with all the people of 
war against Ai, and selected 30,000 brave men, and sent them out 
in the night, with instructions to station themselves as an ambuscade 


1“ As we have just before seen how their hearts melted, God consulted their 
weakness, by putting no heavier burden upon them than they were able to bear, 
until they had recovered from their alarm, and hearkened readily to His com- 
mands.”— Calvin. 

2 The much agitated question, whether it could be worthy of God to employ 
stratagem in war, to which different replies have been given, has been answered 
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behind the town, and at no great distance from it. As the distance 
from Gilgal to Ai was about fifteen miles, and the road runs pretty 
straight in a north-westerly direction from Jericho through the 
Wady Faran, the detachment sent forward might easily accomplish 
the distance in a night, so as to arrive on the western side of Ai 
before the break of day. They were then to hold themselves in 
readiness to fight. He (Joshua) himself would approach the town 
with the people of war that remained with him; and if the inha- 
bitants of Ai should come out against him as they did before, they 
would flee before them till they had drawn them quite away from 
their town (ver. 5). This was to be expected; “ for they will say, 
They flee before us, as at the first: and we will flee before them” 
(ver. 6). When this was done, the warriors were to come forth 
from their ambush, fall upon the town, and set it on fire (vers. 7, 8). 
Having been sent away with these instructions, the 30,000 men 
went into ambush, and posted themselves “ between Bethel and At, 
on the west side of Ai” (ver. 9), t.e., according to Strauss, in the 
Wady es Suweinit, to the north-west of Ai, where it forms almost 
a perpendicular wall, near to which the ruins of Chai are to be 
found, though “not near enough to the rocky wady for it to be 
possible to look down its almost perpendicular wall” (Ritter, Erdk. 
Xvi. p. 528). Joshua remained for the night in the midst of the 
people, z.e. in the camp of that portion of the army that had gone 
with him towards Ai; not in Gilgal, as Knobel supposes.—Ver. 10. 
The next morning he mustered the people as early as possible, and 
then went, with the elders of Israel, “before the people of Aj.” 
The elders of Israel are not “ military tribunes, who were called 
elders because of their superiority in military affairs,” as Masius 
supposes, but, as in every other case, the heads of the people, who 
accompanied Joshua as counsellors.—Ver. 11. The whole of the 
people of war also advanced with him to the front of the town, and 
encamped on the north of Ai, so that the valley was between it 
(o°2, as in chap. iii. 4) and Ai. This was probably a side valley 
branching off towards the south from the eastern continuation of 
the Wady es Suweinit.—In vers. 12, 13, the account of the prepara- 


quite correctly by Calvin. ‘ Surely,” he says, ‘‘ wars are not carried on by 
striking alone ; but they are considered the best generals who succeed through 
art and counsel more than by force. .. . Therefore, if war is lawful at all, it is 
beyond all controversy that the way is perfectly clear for the use of the custo- 
mary arta of warfare, provided there is no breach of faith in the violation of 
treaty or truce, or in any other way.” 
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tions for the attack is rounded off by a repetition of the notice as to 
the forces engaged, and in some respects a more exact description 
of their disposition. Joshua, it is stated in ver. 12, took about 5000 
men and placed them in ambush between Bethel and Ai, on the 
west of the town. As the place where this ambuscade was posted 
is described in precisely the same terms as that which was occupied, 
according to ver. 9, by the 30,000 men who were sent out to form 
an ambuscade in the night before the advance of the main army 
against Ai (for the substitution of “the city” for Ai cannot possibly 
indicate a difference in the locality), the view held by the majority 
of commentators, that ver. 12 refers to a second ambuscade, which 
Joshua sent out in addition to the 30,000, and posted by the side of 
them, is even more than questionable, and is by no means raised 
into a probability by the expression {3p3°N& (Eng. “their liers in 
wait”) in ver. 13. The description: of the place, “on the west of 
the city,” leaves no doubt whatever that “their liers in wait” are 
simply the ambuscade (378) mentioned in ver. 12, which was sent 
out from the whole army, z.e. the ambuscade that was posted on the 
west of the town. 2 signifies literally the lier in wait (Ps. xlix. 5), 
from 3?¥, insidiari, and is synonymous with 21%. The meaning 
which Gesenius and others attach to the word, viz. the rear or 
hinder part of the army, cannot be sustained from Gen. xlix. 19. 
If we add to this the fact that ver. 13a is obviously nothing more 
than a repetition of the description already given in ver. 11 of the 
place where the main army was posted, and therefore bears the 
character of a closing remark introduced to wind up the previous 
account, we cannot regard ver. 12 as anything more than a repe- 
tition of the statements in vers. 3, 9, and can only explain the 
discrepancy with regard to the number of men who were placed in 
ambush, by supposing that, through a copyist’s error, the number 
which was expressed at first.in simple letters has in one instance 
been given wrongly. The mistake, however, is not to be found in 
the 5000 (ver. 12), but in the 30,000 in ver. 3, where 4 has been 
confounded with 5. For a detachment of 5000 men would be quite 
sufficient for an ambuscade that had only to enter the town after 
the soldiers had left it in pursuit of the Israelites, and to set it on 
fire, whereas it hardly seems possible that 30,000 men should have 
been posted in ambush so near to the town.’—In ver. 13a, Dyn 

1 We need have no hesitation in coming to the conclusion that there is a 


mistake in the number given in ver. 3, as the occurrence of such mistakes in 
the historical books is fully established by a comparison of the numbers given 
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(the people) is to be taken as the subject of the sentence: “ The 
neople had set all the host, that was on the north of the city, and its 
ambuscade on the west of the city.” In the night, namely the night 
before the army arrived at the north of the town, Joshua went 
through the midst of the valley, which separated the Israelites from 
the town, so that in the morning he stood with all the army close 
before the town. 

Vers. 14-23. When the king of Ai saw the Israelites, he hurried 
out in the morning against them to battle at the (previously) 
appointed place (7yit?, in locum condictum, as in 1 Sam. xx. 395) 
before the steppe (Arabah, not the valley of the Jordan, but the 
steppe or desert of Bethaven ; see at chap. vii. 2), as he knew nothing 
of the ambuscade behind the town.—Ver. 15. But the Israelites let 
them beat them, and fled along the desert (of Bethaven).—Vers. 
16, 17. And all the people in the town were called together to 
pursue the Israelites, and were drawn away from the town, so that 
not a man, i.e. not a single soldier who could take part in the pursuit, 
remained either in Ai or the neighbouring town of Bethel, and the 
town stood open behind them. It is evident from ver. 17 that the 
inhabitants of Bethel, which was about three hours’ journey from 
Ai, took part in the battle, probably in consequence of a treaty 
which the king of Ai had made with them in the expectation of 
a renewed and still stronger attack on the part of the Israelites. 
Nothing further is known upon this point; nor can anything be 
inferred from the fact that the king of Bethel is included in the 
list of the kings slain by Joshua (chap. xii. 16). Consequently, we 
cannot decide whether the Bethelites came to the help of the Aites 


in the books of Samuel and Kings with those in the books of Chronicles, and is 
admitted by every commentator. In my earlier commentary on Joshua, I 
attempted to solve the difficulty by the twofold assumption : jirst, that ver. 12 
contains a supplementary statement, in which the number of the men posted in 
ambush is given for the first time; and secondly, that the historian forgot to 
notice that out of the 30,000 men whom Joshua chose to make war upon Ai, 
5000 were set apart to lie inambush. But, on further examination of the text, 
I have come to the conclusion that the second assumption is irreconcilable with 
the distinct words of ver. 3, and feel obliged to give it up. On the other hand, 
I still adhere to the conviction that there is not sufficient ground either for the 
assumption that vers. 12, 13, contain an old marginal gloss that has crept into 
the text, or for the hypothesis of Ewald and Knobel, that these verses were 
introduced by the last editor of the book out of some other document. The 
last hypothesis amounts to a charge of thoughtlessness against the latest editor, 
which is hardly reconcilable with the endeavour, for which he is praised in other 
places, to reconcile the discrepancies in the different documents. 
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for the first time on the day of the battle itself, or, what is more 
probable, had already sent men to Ai, to help to repulse the ex- 
pected attack of the Israelites upon that town.—Vers. 18, 19. At 
the command of God Joshua now stretched out the javelin in his 
hand towards the town. At this sign the ambuscade rose hastily 
from its concealment, rushed into the town, and set it on fire. 
fiv'D] 702 signifies to stretch out the hand with the spear. The 
object 1', which is missing (cf. vers. 19, 26), may easily be supplied 
from the apposition 172 WW. The raising of the javelin would 
probably be visible at a considerable distance, even if it was not 
provided with a small flag, as both earlier and later commentators 
assume, since Joshua would hardly be in the midst of the flying 
Israelites, but would take his station as commander upon some 
eminence on one side. And the men in ambush would have 
scouts posted to watch for the signal, which had certainly been 
arranged beforehand, and convey the information to the others.— 
Vers. 20, 21. The men of Ai then turned round behind them, being 
evidently led to do so by the Israelites, who may have continued 
looking round to the town of Ai when the signal had been given 
by Joshua, to see whether the men in ambush had taken it and set 
it on fire, and as soon as they saw that this had been done began to 
offer still further resistance to their pursuers, and to defend them- 
selves vigorously against them. On looking back to their town 
the Aites saw the smoke of the town ascending towards heaven : 
“and there were not hands in them to flee hither and thither,” 2.e. they 
were utterly unable to flee. ‘ Hands,” as the organs of enterprise 
and labour, in the sense of “strength,” not “room,” for which we 
should expect to find D7? instead of 073. There is an analogous 
passage in Ps. Ixxvi. 6, “None of the men of might have found 
their hands.” or the people that fled to the wilderness (the 
Israelitish army) turned against the pursuers (the warriors of Ai), 
or, as is added by way of explanation in ver. 21, when Joshua and 
all Israel saw the town in the hands of the ambuscade, and the 
smoke ascending, they turned round and smote the people of Ai; 
and (ver. 22) these (i.e. the Israelites who had formed the ambus- 
cade) came out of the town to meet them. “ These” (Eng. the 
other), as contrasted with “the people that fled” in ver. 20, refers 
back to “the ambush” in ver. 19. In this way the Aites were in 
the midst of the people of Israel, who came from this side and that 
side, and smote them to the last man. “So that they let none of 
them remain :” as in Num. xxi. 35 and Deut. iii. 3, except that in 
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this case it is strengthened still further by bYPER, “ or escape.” —Ver. 
23. The king of Ai was taken alive and brought to Joshua. 

Vers. 24-29. When all the men of Ai, who had come out to 
pursue the Israelites, had been slain upon the field (namely) in the 
desert, all Israel returned to Ai and smote it (the town, 7.e. the in- 
habitants), so that on that day there fell of men and women 12,000, 
all the people of Ai: for Joshua did not draw back his hand, which 
had been stretched out with the javelin, till all the inhabitants of 
Ai were smitten with the ban, ze. put to death; according to the 
common custom of war, that the general did not lower the war- 
signal till the conflict was to cease (see Suidas in S'nweia, and 
Lipsius de militia, Rom. iv. dial. 12).—Ver. 27. Only the cattle 
and the rest of the booty the conquerors retained for themselves, 
according to the word of the Lord (ver. 2).—Ver. 28. Joshua had 
the town burnt down and made into a heap of rubbish for ever.— 
Ver. 29. He had the king of Ai hanged upon a tree, z.e. put to 
death, and then suspended upon a stake (see Num. xxv. 4) until 
the evening; but at sunset he had him taken down (in accordance 
with Deut. xxi. 22, 23), and thrown at the entrance of the town- 
gate, and a heap of stones piled upon him (as in a case of Achan, 
chap. vil. 26). 


Vers. 30-35. BLEssInas AND CURSES UPON GERIZIM AND 
Espat.—After the capture of Ai, Israel had gained so firm a foot- 
ing in Canaan that Joshua was able to carry out the instructions of 
Moses in Deut. xxvii., that, after crossing the Jordan, he was to 
build an altar upon Mount Ebal for the setting up of the covenant. 
The fulfilment of these instructions, according to the meaning of 
this solemn act, as a symbolical setting up of the law of the Lord 
te be the invariable rule of life to the people of Israel in the land 
of Canaan (see at Deut. xxvii.), was not only a practical expression 
of thanksgiving on the part of the covenant nation for its entrance 
into this land through the almighty assistance of its God, but also 
a practical acknowledgment, that in the overthrow of the Canaan- 
ites thus far it had received a strong pledge of the conquest of 
the foes that still remained and the capture of the whole of the 
promised land, provided only it persevered in covenant faithful- 
ness towards the Lord its God. The account of this transaction 
is attached, it is true, to the conquest of Ai by the introduction, 
“ Then Joshua built,” etc. (ver. 30); but simply as an occurrence 
which had no logical connection with the conquest of Canaan and 
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the defeat of its kings. The particle I€ (seqgu. tmperf.) is used, for 
example, in cases where the historian either wishes to introduce 
contemporaneous facts, that do not carry forward the main course 
of the history, or loses sight for the time of the strictly historical 
sequence and simply takes note of the occurrence of some particular 
event (vid. Hwald, § 136, b.). The assertion of modern critics, which 
Knobel repeats, that this account is out of place in the series of 
events as contained in chap. vi.—xil., is so far correct, that the pro- 
mulgation of the law and the renewal of the covenant upon Ebal 
form no integral part of the account of the conquest of Canaan ; 
but it by no means proves that this section has been interpolated 
by the Jehovist from his first document, or by the last editor of 
this book from some other source, and that what is related here 
did not take place at the time referred to. The circumstance that, 
according to chap. vi.—viii. 29, Joshua had only effected the con- 
quest of Jericho in the south of the land from Gilgal as a base, and 
that even in chap. ix. and x. he was still engaged in the south, by 
no means involves the impossibility or even the improbability of 
a march to Shechem, which was situated further north, where he 
had not yet beaten the Canaanites, and had not effected any con- 
quests, The distance from Ai to Shechem between Gerizim and 
Ebal is about thirty miles ina straight line. Robinson made the 
journey from Bireh (Beeroth) to Sichem on mules in eleven and a 
half hours, and that not by the most direct route (Pal. iii. pp. 81-2), 
and Ai was not more than an hour to the south of Beeroth; so that 
Joshua could have gone with the people from Ai to Gerizim and 
Ebal in two days without any excessive exertion. Now, even if 
the conquests of the Israelites had not extended further north than 
Ai at that time, there was no reason why Joshua should be deterred 
from advancing further into the land by any fear of attack from 
the Canaanites, as the people of war who went with him would be 
able to repulse any hostile attack; and after the news had spread of 
the fate of Ai and Jericho, no Canaanitish king would be likely to 
venture upon a conflict with the Israelites alone. Moreover, Shechem 
had no king, as we may gather from the list of the thirty-one kings 
who were defeated by Joshua. To the further remark of Knobel, 
that “there was no reason for their hurrying with this ceremony, 
and it might have been carried out at a later period in undisturbed 
security,’ we simply reply, that obedience to the command of God 
was not a matter of such indifference to the servant of the Lord as 
Knobel imagines. There was no valid reason after the capture of 
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Ai for postponing any longer the solemn ceremony Df setting up 
the law of Jehovah which had been enjoined by Moses; and if we 
consider the reason for this solemnity, to which we have already 
referred, there can be no doubt that Joshua would proceed without 
the least delay to set up the law of the Lord in Canaan as early as 
possible, even before the subjugation of the whole land, that he might 
thereby secure the help of God for further conflicts and enterprises. 

The account of this religious solemnity is given very briefly. It 
presupposes an acquaintance with the Mosaic instructions in Deut. 
xxvii., and merely gives the leading points, to show that those 
instructions were carefully carried out by Joshua. Of the three 
distinct acts of which the ceremony consisted, in the book of Deu- 
teronomy the setting up of the stones with the law written upon 
them is mentioned first (Deut. xxvii. 2-4), and then (vers. 5-7) 
the building of the altar and the offering of sacrifice. Here, on 
the contrary, the building of the altar and offering of sacrifice are 
mentioned first (vers. 30, 31), and then (ver. 32) the writing of 
the law upon the stones; which was probably the order actually 
observed.—In ver. 30 Jehovah is called “the God of Israel,” to 
show that henceforth no other god was to be worshipped in Canaan 
than the God of Israel. On Mount Ebal, see at Deut. xi. 29 and 
xxvii. 4.—Ver. 31. “ As Moses commanded:” namely, Deut. xxvii. 
5. “As it is written in the book of the law of Moses:” viz. in Ex. 
xx. 22 (25). On the presentation of burnt-offerings and slain- 
offerings, see at Deut. xxvii. 6, 7.—In ver. 32 nothing is mentioned 
but the writing of the law upon the stones; all the rest is pre- 
supposed from Deut. xxvii. 2 sqq., to which the expression “ the 
stones” refers. “ Copy of the law:” asin Deut. xvii. 18; see the 
explanation at Deut. xxvii. 3. In connection with the third part 
of the ceremony, the promulgation of the law with the blessing 
and cursing, the account of the Mosaic instructions given in Deut. 
xxvii. 11 sqq. is completed in ver. 33 by the statement that “al/ 
Israel, and their elders (i.e. with their elders), and shoterim, and 
judges,” stood on both sides of the ark before the Levitical priests, 
the stranger as well as the native, i.e. without any exception, one 
half (i.e. six tribes) towards Mount Ebal, and the other half towards 
Mount Gerizim. For further eee ee see at Deut. xxvil. 11 sqq. 
“As Moses commanded to bless the people before:” t.e. as he had 
previously commanded. The fact that the thought itself does not 
suit the context is quite sufficient to show that the explanation given 
by many commentators, viz. that they were to commence with the 
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blessings, is incorrect. But if, on the other hand, we connect the 
word “before” with the principal verb of the sentence, “ com- 
manded,” the meaning will be that Moses did not give the command 
to proclaim the blessings and cursings to the people for the first 
time in connection with these instructions (Deut. xxvii.), but had 
done so before, at the very outset, namely, as early as Deut. xi. 29. 
—Ver. 34. “ And afterwards (after the people had taken the place 
assigned them) he read to them all the words of the law,” t.e. he had 
the law proclaimed aloud by the persons entrusted with the procla- 
mation of the law, viz. the Levitical priests. §1P, lit. to call out or 
proclaim, then in a derivative sense to read, inasmuch as reading 
aloud is proclaiming (as, for example, in Ex. xxiv. 7). The words 
“the blessing and the curse” are in apposition to “all the words of 
the law,” which they serve to define, and are not to be understood 
as relating to the blessings in Deut. xxviii. 1-14, and the curses in 
Deut. xxvii. 15-26 and xxviii. 15-68. The whole law is called 
“the blessing and the curse” with special reference to its contents, 
inasmuch as the fulfilment of it brings eo ipso a blessing, and the 
transgression of it eo ipso a curse. In the same manner, in Deut. 
xi. 26, Moses describes the exposition of the whole law in the 
steppes of Moab as setting before them blessing and cursing. In 
ver. 35 it is most distinctly stated that Joshua had the whole law 
read to the people; whilst the expression “all Israel,” in ver. 33, 
is more fully explained as signifying not merely the congregation 
in its representatives, or even the men of the nation, but “all the 
congregation of Israel, with the women, and the little ones, and 
the strangers that were in the midst of it.” 

Nothing is said about the march of Joshua and all Israel to 
Gerizim and Ebal. All that we know is, that he not only took with 
him the people of war and the elders or heads of tribes, but all the 
people. It follows from this, however, that the whole of the people 
must have left and completely vacated the camp at Gilgal in the 
valley of the Jordan. For if all Israel went to the mountains of 
Gerizim and Ebal, which were situated in the midst of the land, 
taking even the women and children with them, it 1s not likely that 
they left their cattle and other possessions behind them in Gilgal, 
exposed to the danger of being plundered in the meantime by the 
Canaanites of the southern mountains. So again we are not in- 
formed in what follows (chap. ix. sqq.) in which direction Joshua - 
and the people went after these solemnities at Ebal and Gerizim 
were over. It is certainly not stated that he went back to Gilgal 
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in the Jordan valley, and pitched his tent again on the old site. 
No doubt we find Gilgal still mentioned as the encampment of 
Israel, not only in chap. ix. 6, x. 6, 9, 15, 43, but even after the 
defeat and subjugation of the Canaanites in the south and north, 
when a commencement was made to distribute the land (chap. xiv. 
6). But when it is asked whether this Gilgal was the place of 
encampment on the east of Jericho, which received its name from 
the circumcision of the whole nation which took place there, or the 
town of Gilgal by the side of the terebinths of Moreh, which is 
mentioned in Deut. xi. 30, and by which Moses defines the situation 
of Gerizim and Ebal, this question cannot be answered unhesitat- 
ingly according to the traditional view, viz. in favour of the en- 
campment in the Jordan valley. For when not only the army, but 
all the people with their wives and children, had once proceeded 
from the Jordan valley to the mountains of Gerizim and Ebal, we 
cannot imagine any reason why Joshua should go back again to the 
plain of Jericho, that is to say, to the extreme corner of Canaan on 
the east, for the purpose of making that the base of his operations 
for the conquest and extermination of the Canaanites. And there 
Is just as much improbability in the assumption, that after Joshua 
had not only defeated the kings of southern Canaan, who had 
allied themselves with Adonizedek of Jerusalem in the battle 
fought at Gibeon (chap. x.), but had also overthrown the kings 
of northern Canaan, who were allied with Jabin of Hazor at the 
waters of Merom above the Sea of Galilee (chap. xi.), he should 
return again to Gilgal in the Jordan valley, and there quietly 
eneamp with all the people, and commence the distribution of the 
land. The only thing that could bring us to assent to such 
extremely improbable assumptions, would be the fact that there was 
no other Gilgal in all Canaan than the encampment to the east of 
Jericho, which received the name of Gilgal for the first time from 
the Israelites themselves. But as the other Gilgal by the side of 
the terebinths of Moreh—z.e. the present Jiljilia, which stands upon 
an eminence on the south-west of Shiloh at about the same distance 
from Jerusalem as from Sichem—was a well-known place even 
in Moses’ days (Deut. xi. 30), and from its situation on a lofty 
ridge, from which you can see the great lowlands and the sea 
towards the west, the mountains of Gilead towards the east, and 
far away in the north-east even Hermon itself (Rod. Pal. iii. p. 
81), was peculiarly well adapted for a place of encampment, from 
which Joshua could carry on the conquest of the land toward both 
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the north and south, we can come to no other conclusion than 
that this Gilgal or Jiljilia was the Gilgal mentioned in chap. ix. 6, 
x. 6, 9, 15, 43, and xiv. 6, as the place where the Israelites were 
encamped. We therefore assume, that after the setting up of 
the law on Gerizim and Ebal, Joshua did not conduct the people 
with their wives and children back again to the camp which they 
had left in the Jordan valley on the other side of Jericho, but 
chose the Gilgal which was situated upon the mountains, and only 
seven hours’ journey to the south of Sichem, as the future place of 
encampment, and made this the central point of all his further 
military operations ; and that this was the place to which he returned 
after his last campaign in the north, to commence the division 
of the conquered land among the tribes of Israel (chap. xiv. 6), 
and where he remained till the tabernacle was permanently erected 
at Shiloh, when the further distribution was carried on there (chap. 
xvili, 1 sqq.). This view, which even Van de Velde (Memoir, p. 
316) has adopted as probable, is favoured still further by the fact 
that this Gilgal or Jiljilia, which is still a large village, is frequently 
mentioned in the subsequent history of Israel, not only in 2 Kings 
li, 1 and iv. 38, as the seat of a school of the prophets in the time 
of Elijah and Elisha, and in Hos. iv. 15, ix. 15, xii. 12, Amos iv. 4, 
v. 5, as a place which was much frequented for the purpose of 
idolatrous worship; but even at an earlier date still, namely, as one 
of the places where Samuel judged the people (1 Sam. vii. 16), and 
as the place where he offered sacrifice (1 Sam. x. 8; cf. xiii. 7-9), 
and where he gathered the people together to confirm the monarchy 
of Saul (1 Sam. xi. 14, 15), at a time when the tabernacle at Shiloh 
had ceased to be the only national sanctuary of Israel, on account 
of the ark having been taken away. Gilgal had no doubt acquired 
this significance along with Bethel, which had been regarded as a 
holy place ever since the time of Jacob, from the fact that it was 
there that Joshua had established the camp of Israel with the ark 
of the covenant, until the land was divided, and Shiloh was ap- 
pointed as the site for the national sanctuary. 


STRATAGEM OF THE GIBEONITES, AND THEIR CONSEQUENT 
PRESERVATION.—CHAP. IX. 


The victorious advance of the Israelites in the land induced 
the kings of Canaan to form a common league for the purpose of 
resisting them. But, as frequently happens, the many kings and 
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lords of the towns and provinces of Canaan were not all united, so 
as to make a common and vigorous attack. Before the league had 
been entered into, the inhabitants of Gibeon, one of the largest 
towns in the central part of Canaan, together with the smaller 
neighbouring towns that were dependent upon it, attempted to 
anticipate the danger which threatened them by means of a strata- 
gem, and to enter into a friendly alliance with the Israelites. And 
they succeeded, inasmuch as Joshua and the elders of the congre- 
gation of Israel fell into the snare that was laid for them by the 
ambassadors of the Gibeonites, who came to the camp at Gilgal, 
and made the desired treaty with them, without inquiring of the 
Lord. “This account,” as 0.0. Gerlach says, “is a warning to the 
Church of God of all ages against the cunning and dissimulation 
of the world, which often seeks for a peaceable recognition on the 
part of the kingdom of God, and even for a reception into it, 
whenever it may be its advantage to do so.” 

Vers. 1, 2, form the introduction to chaps. ix.—xi., and corre- 
spond to the introduction in chap. v. 1. The news of the miracu- 
lous passage of the Israelites through the Jordan had thrown all 
the kings of Canaan into such despair, that they did not venture 
to make any attack upon Israel. But they gradually recovered 
from their first panic, partly, no doubt, in consequence of the 
failure of the first attack of the Israelites upon Ai, and resolved to 
join together in making war upon the foreign invaders. The kings 
of Canaan did this when they heard, sc. what Israel had hitherto 
undertaken and accomplished, not merely “ what Joshua had done 
to Jericho and Ai” (Knobel): that is to say, all the kings across 
the Jordan, i.e. in the country to the west of the Jordan ({717 123, 
as in chap. v. 1), viz. “ upon the mountains” (not only the moun- 
tains of Judah, as in chap. x. 40, xi. 16, etc., but all the mountains 
which run throughout the whole length of Canaan, as in Deut. i. 7 
and Num. xii. 17: see the explanation of the latter passage); “ in 
the lowlands” (shephelah, the low-lying country between the moun- 
tains and the sea-coast, which is simply intersected by small ranges 
of hills; see at Deut. i. 7); “ and on all the coast of the Great Sea 
towards Lebanon,” 1.e. the narrow coast of the Mediterranean Sea 
from Joppa up to the Ladder of Tyre (see at Deut.i.7). The 
different tribes of the Canaanites are also mentioned by name, as 
in chap. iii. 10, except that the Girgashites are omitted. These 
gathered themselves together to fight with Joshua and Israel with 
one mouth, or with one accord (1 Kings xxii. 13). 
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Vers. 3-5. But the inhabitants of a republic, which included 
not only Gibeon the capital, but the towns of Chephirah, Beeroth, 
and Kirjath-jearim also, acted differently from the rest. Gibeon 
(TaBdwv, Gabaon, LXX. Vulg.) was larger than Ai, being one 
of the royal cities (chap. x. 2), and was inhabited by Hivites, who 
were a brave people (chap. x. 7, xi. 19). It was afterwards allotted 
to the tribe of Benjamin, and set apart as a Levitical town (chap. 
xviii. 25, xxi. 17). After the destruction of Nob by Saul, the taber- 
nacle was removed thither, and there it remained till the building 
of Solomon’s temple (1 Chron. xvi. 39, xxi. 29; 1 Kings iii. 4, 5; 
2 Chron. i. 3 sqq.). According to Josephus, it was forty or fifty 
stadia from Jerusalem, and judging from its name was built 
upon a hill. It is to be found in the modern Jib, two good hours’ 
journey to the north-west of Jerusalem, a village of moderate 
size, on a long chalk hill which overlooks a very fertile, well culti- 
vated plain, or rather a basin, consisting of broad valleys and 
plains, and rises like a vineyard, in the form of separate terraces 
(Strauss, Sinai, p. 332). The remains of large massive buildings 
of great antiquity are still to be seen there, also some fountains, 
and two large subterraneous reservoirs (vid. Rob. Pal. ii. p. 136). 
When the Gibeonites heard of the fate of Jericho and Ai, they 
also did (something) with stratagem. In the expression 787 D3 
(“ they also”) there is a reference implied to what Joshua had 
done at Jericho and Ai; not, however, to the stratagem resorted to 
in the case of Ai, as such an allusion would not apply to Jericho. 
They set out as ambassadors: 10%, from WS, which occurs in every 
other instance in the form of a noun, signifying a messenger (Prov. 
xi. 17, ete.). In the Hithpael it means to make themselves 
ambassadors, to travel as ambassadors. The translators of the 
ancient versions, however, adopted the reading 3Tb¥., they provided 
themselves with food; but this was nothing more than a conjecture 
founded upon ver. 12, and without the slightest critical value. 
They also took “ old sacks upon their asses, and old mended wine- 
skins.” DOMISP, from 17%, Lt. bound together, is very characteristic. 
There are two modes adopted in the East of repairing skins when 
torn, viz. inserting a patch, or tying up the piece that is torn im the 
form of a bag. Here the reference is to the latter, which was most 
in harmony with their statement, that the skins had got injured 
upon their long journey. Also “ old mended sandals upon their 
feet, and old clothes upon them (upon their bodies) ; and all the bread 
of their provisions had become dry and quite mouldy.” DB™P3, lit. 
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furnished with points; 7iP3, pointed, speckled (Gen. xxx. 32 sqq.). 
Hence the rendering of the LX X., evpwriav; Theod., BeBpwopévor ; 
Luther schimmlicht, mouldy ; whereas the rendering adopted by 
Aquila is &pabupwpévos; by Symmachus, xdtropos, t.e. adustus, 
torridus ; and by the Vulgate, in frusta comminuti, i.e. crumbled. 
Vers. 6-15. Having made these preparations, they went to the 
Israelitish camp at Gilgal (Jiljilia), imtroduced themselves to the 
men of Israel (8, in a collective sense, the plural being but little 
used, and only occurring in Prov. vili. 4, Isa. liii. 3, and Ps. cxli. 4) 
as having come from a distant land, and asked them to make a 
league with them. But the Israelites hesitated, and said to the 
Hivites, i.e. the Gibeonites who were Hivites, that they might per- 
haps be living in the midst of them (the Israelites), i.e. in the land of 
Canaan, which the Israelites already looked upon as their own; and 
if so, how could they make a league with them? This hesitation 
on their part was founded upon the express command of God, that 
they were not to make any league with the tribes of Canaan (Ex. 
xxiii. 32, xxxiv. 12; Num. xxxil. 55; Deut. vil. 2, etc.). In reply 
to this the Gibeonites simply said, “ We are thy servants” (ver. 8), 
i.e. we are at thy service, which, according to the obsequious lan- 
guage common in the Kast, was nothing more than a phrase in- 
tended to secure the favour of Joshua, and by no means implied a 
readiness on their part to submit to the Israelites and pay them 
tribute, as Rosenmiiller, Knobel, and others suppose ; for, as Grotius 
correctly observes, what they wished for was “ a friendly alliance, 
by which both their territory and also full liberty would be secured 
to themselves.” The Keri 128" (ver. 7) is nothing more than a 
critical conjecture, occasioned not so much by the singular “x, 
which is frequently construed in the historical writings as a collec- 
tive noun with a plural verb, as by the singular suffix attached to 
3973, which is to be explained on the ground that only one of the 
Israelites (viz. Joshua) was speaking as the mouthpiece of all the 
rest. The plural 98" is used, because Joshua spoke in the name 
of the people.—Ver. 8. To the further question put by Joshua, 
where they had come from, the Gibeonites replied, “ From a very 
distant land have thy servants come, because of the name of Jehovah 
thy God,” or as they themselves proceed at once to explain: “ for 
we have heard the fame (fama) of Hum, and all that He did in Egypt, 
and to Sthon and Og, the two kings of the Amorites.” They very 
wisely say nothing about the miracles connected with the crossing 
of the Jordan and the taking of Jericho, since, “ as the inhabit- 
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ants of a very far distant region, they could not have heard any- 
thing about things that had occurred so lately, even by report” 
(Masius).—Vers. 11 sqq. When these tidings reached them, they 
were sent off by the elders (the leaders of the republic) and the 
inhabitants of the land to meet the Israelites, that they might offer 
them their service, and form an alliance with them. In confirma- 
tion of this, they point to their dried provisions, and their torn and 
mended skins and clothes.—Vers. 14, 15. The Israelites suffered 
themselves to be taken in by this pretence. “ The men (the elders 
of Israel) took ‘of their provisions ; but they did not ask the mouth 
of the Lord.” Instead of inquiring the will of the Lord in this 
matter through the Urim and Thummim of the high priest (Num. 
xxvii. 21), they contented themselves with taking some of the bread 
that was shown them, and tasting it; as if the dry mouldy bread 
furnished a safe guarantee of the truth of the words of these 
foreign ambassadors. Some commentators regard their taking of 
their provisions as a sign of mutual friendship, or of the league 
which they made; but in that case their eating with them would 
at any rate have been mentioned. Among the Arabs, simply eating 
bread and salt with a guest is considered a sign of peace and friend- 
ship.— Ver. 15. So Joshua made (granted) them peace (vid. Isa. 
xxvii. 5), and concluded a covenant with them (07, in their 
favour), to let them live; and the princes of the congregation sware 
unto them. Letting them live is the only article of the league that 
is mentioned, both because this was the main point, and also with 
special reference to the fact that the Gibeonites, being Canaanites, 
ought properly to have been destroyed. It is true that Joshua and 
the princes of the congregation had not violated any express com- 
mand of God by doing this; for the only thing prohibited in the 
law was making treaties with the Canaanites, which they did not 
suppose the Gibeonites to be, whilst in Deut. xx. 11, where wars 
with foreign nations (not Canaanites) are referred to, permission is 
given to make peace with them, so that all treaties with foreign 
nations are not forbidden. But they had failed in this respect, that, 
trusting to the crafty words of the Gibeonites, and to outward 
appearances only, they had forgotten their attitude to the Lord 
their God, who had promised to His congregation, in all important 
matters, a direct revelation of His own will. 
Vers. 16-27. Three days after the treaty had been concluded, 
the Israelites discovered that they had been deceived, and that 
their allies dwelt among them (see ver. 7). They set out therefore 
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to deal with the deceivers, and reached their towns Gibeon, Che- 
phirah, Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim on the third day. Chephirah, 
which was afterwards allotted to the tribe of Benjamin along with 
Gibeon and Beeroth, and was still inhabited after the captivity 
(chap. xviii. 25, 26; Ezra ii. 25; Neh. vii. 29), is to be seen in the 
ruins of Keir, an hour’s journey to the east of Yalo, in the moun- 
tains, and three hours to the west of Gibeon (see Rob. Bibl. Res. 
p- 146, and Van de Velde, Memoir, pp. 303-4). Beeroth, BnpwA, 
according to Eusebius (Onom. s. v.) a hamlet near Jerusalem, and 
seven miles on the road to Nicopolis (it should read Neapolis), was 
in the tribe of Benjamin (2 Sam. iv. 2), and still exists in the 
large village of Bireh, which is situated upon a mountain nine 
Roman miles to the north of Jerusalem in a stony and barren 
district, and has still several springs and a good well, besides 
the remains of a fine old church of the time of the Crusades (see 
fob. Pal. ii. pp. 130 sqq.; Seetzen, R. ii. pp. 195-6). . Kirjath- 
jearim, also called Kirjath-baal (chap. xv. 60), Baalah (chap. xv. 
9), and Baal-Jehuda (2 Sam. vi. 2), was allotted to the tribe of 
Judah. It stood upon the boundary between Judah and Benjamin 
(chap. xv. 60, xviii. 15); and the ark remained there, after it had 
been sent back by the Philistines, until the time of David (1 Sam. 
vil. 2; 2 Sam. vi. 2; 1 Chron. xiii. 5, 6). According to the 
Onom., 8. v. Kapiafiapely and Baad, it was nine or ten Roman 
miles from Jerusalem, on the road to Diospolis (Lydda), and is 
probably to be seen in the present Kuryet el Enab, a considerable 
village with a large number of olive trees, figs, pomegranates, and 
vineyards, from the last of which the old “ town of the forests” has 
received the more modern name of “town of the vine” (see Rod. 
Pal. ii. p. 335, and Bibl. Res. pp. 156-7; and Seetzen, ii. p. 65). 
These towns, which formed one republic with Gibeon, and were 
governed by elders, were at so short a distance from Gilgal (Jiljilia), 
that the Israelites could reach it in one or two days. The expression 
“on the third day” is not at variance with this; for it is not stated 
that Israel took three days to march there, but simply that they 
arrived there on the third day after receiving the intelligence of the 
arrival of the ambassadors.—Ver. 18. “ The Israelites smote them 
not,” sc. with the edge of the sword, “ because the princes of the 
congregation had sworn to them,” sc. to let them live (ver. 15); but, 
notwithstanding the murmuring of the congregation, they declared 
that they might not touch them because of their oath. “ This (se. 
what we have sworn) we will do to them, and let them live (™N®, wnf. 
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abs. with special emphasis instead of the finite verb), lesé wrath come 
upon us because of the oath.” Wrath (sc. of God), a judgment such 
as fell upon Israel in the time of David, because Saul disregarded 
this oath and sought to destroy the Gibeonites (2 Sam. xxi. 1 sqq.). 

But how could the elders of Israel consider themselves bound 
by their oath to grant to the Gibeonites the preservation of life 
which had been secured to them by the treaty they had made, when 
the very supposition upon which the treaty was made, viz. that the 
Gibeonites did not belong to the tribes of Canaan, was proved to be 
false, and the Gibeonites had studiously deceived them by pretending 
that they had come from a very distant land? As they had been 
absolutely forbidden to make any treaties with the Canaanites, it 
might be supposed that, after the discovery of the deception which 
had been practised upon them, the Israelitish rulers would be under 
no obligation to observe the treaty which they had made with the 
Gibeonites in full faith in the truth of their word. And no doubt 
from the stand-point of strict justice this view appears to be a right 
one. But the princes of Israel shrank back from breaking the oath 
which, as is emphatically stated in ver. 19, they had sworn by Jehovah 
the God of Israel, not because they assumed, as Hauff supposes, “that 
an oath simply regarded as an outward and holy transaction had an 
absolutely binding force,” but because they were afraid of bringing 
the name of the God of Israel into contempt among the Canaanites, 
which they would have done if they had broken the oath which they 
had sworn by this God, and had destroyed the Gibeonites. They 
were bound to observe the oath which they had once sworn, if only 
to prevent the sincerity of the God by whom they had sworn from 
being rendered doubtful in the eyes of the Gibeonites; but they were 
not justified in taking the oath. They had done this without asking 
the mouth of Jehovah (ver. 14), and thus had sinned against the 
Lord their God. But they could not repair this fault by breaking 
the oath which they had thus imprudently taken, ¢.e. by committing 
a fresh sin; for the violation of an oath is always sin, even when 
the oath has been taken inconsiderately, and it is afterwards dis- 
covered that what was sworn to was not in accordance with the will 
of God, and that an observance of the oath will certainly be hurtful 
(vid. Ps. xv. 4). By taking an oath to the ambassadors that they 


1 “The binding power of an oath ought to be held so sacred among us, that 
we should not swerve from our bond under any pretence of error, even though 
we had been deceived: since the sacred name of God is of greater worth than 
all the riches of the world. Even though a person should have sworn therefore 
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would let the Gibeonites live, the princes of Israel had acted 
unconsciously in violation of the command of God that they were 
to destroy the Canaanites. As soon therefore as they discovered 
their error or their oversight, they were bound to do all in their 
power to ward off from the congregation the danger which might 
arise of their being drawn away to idolatry—the very thing which 
the Lord had intended to avert by giving that command. If this 
could by any possibility be done without violating their oath, they 
were bound to do it for the sake of the name of the Lord by which 
they swore; that is to say, while letting the Gibeonites live, it was 
their duty to put them in such a position, that they could not 
possibly seduce the Israelites to idolatry. And this the princes of 
Israel proposed to do, by granting to the Gibeonites on the one hand 
the preservation of their lives according to the oath they had taken, 
and on the other hand by making them slaves of the sanctuary. 
That they acted rightly in this respect, is evident from the fact that 
their conduct is never blamed either by the historian or by the 
history, inasmuch as it is not stated anywhere that the Gibeonites, 
after being made into temple slaves, held out any inducement to 
the Israelites to join in idolatrous worship, and still more from the 
fact, that at a future period God himself reckoned the attempt of 
Saul to destroy the Gibeonites, in his false zeal for the children of 
Israel, as an act of blood-guiltiness on the part of the nation of Israel 
for which expiation must be made (2 Sam. xxi. 1 sqq.), and conse- 
quently approved of the observance of the oath which had been 
sworn to them, though without thereby sanctioning the treaty itself. 
—Ver. 21. The princes declared again most emphatically, “ They 
shall live.” Thus the Gibeonites became hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to the congregation, as the princes had said to them, ie. 
had resolved concerning them. This resolution they communicated 
to the congregation at the time, using the expression 3M (let them 
live); but the historian has passed this over at ver. 21a, and instead 
of mentioning the resolution proceeds at once to describe its execu- 
tion.— Vers. 22, 23. Joshua then summoned the Gibeonites, charged 
them with their deceit, and pronounced upon them the curse of 


without sufficient consideration, no injury or loss will release him from his 
oath.” This is the opinion expressed by Calvin with reference to Ps. xv. 4; 
yet for all that he regards the observance of their oath on the part of the princes 
of Israel as a sin, because he limits this golden rule in the most arbitrary 
manner to private affairs alone, and therefore concludes that the Israelites were 
not bound to observe this ‘‘ wily treaty.” 
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eternal servitude: “ There shall not be cut off from you a servant,” te. 
ye shall never cease to be servants, ye shall remain servants for ever 
(vid. 2 Sam. iit. 29; 1 Kings ii. 4), “and that as hewers of wood 
and drawers of waters for our Grod’s house.” This is a fuller defini- 
tion of the expression “for all the congregation” in ver. 21. The 
Gibeonites were to perform for the congregation the slaves’ labour 
of hewing wood and drawing water for the worship of the sanctuary, 
—a duty which was performed, according to Deut. xxix. 10, by the 
lowest classes of the people. In this way the curse of Noah upon 
Canaan (Gen. ix. 25) was literally fulfilled upon the Hivites of the 
Gibeonitish republic.— Vers. 24, 25. The Gibeonites offered this 
excuse for their conduct, that having heard of the command of God 
which had been issued through Moses, that all the Canaanites were 
to be destroyed (Deut. vii. 1, xx. 16, 17), they had feared greatly 
for their lives, and readily submitted to the resolution which 
Joshua made known to them.—Vers. 26, 27. “And so did he 
unto them, and delivered them out of the hand of the children of 
Israel, that they slew them not. He made them hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the congregation, and indeed for the altar of the 
Lord,” (assigning them) “to the place which God would choose,” 
viz. for the altar. D{pet->N (to the place) is grammatically de- 
pendent upon 027" (he “gave them”). It by no means follows, 
however, that Joshua sent them there at that very time, but simply 
that he sentenced them to service at the altar in the place which 
would be chosen for the sanctuary. From the words.“ unto this 
day,” it no doubt follows, on the one hand, that the account was 
written after the fact had taken place; but, on the other hand, it 
also follows from the future 172) (should, or shall choose), that it 
was written before the place was definitely fixed, and therefore 
before the building of Solomon’s temple. 


VICTORY AT GIBEON, AND CONQUEST OF SOUTHERN CANAAN.— 
CHAP. X. 


Vers. 1-5. The report that Joshua had taken Ai, and put it, 
like Jericho, under the ban, and that the Gibeonites had concluded 
a treaty with Israel, filled Adonizedek the king of Jerusalem with 
alarm, as Gibeon was a large town, like one of the king’s towns, 
even larger than Ai, and its inhabitants were brave men. He 
therefore joined with the kings of Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and 
Eglon, to make a common attack upon Gibeon, and punish it for 
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its alliance with the Israelites, and at the same time to put a check 
upon the further conquests of Israel. Adonizedek, z.e. lord of right- 
eousness, 18 synonymous with Melchizedek (king of righteousness), 
and was a title of the Jebusite kings, as Pharaoh was of the Egyp- 
tian. Jerusalem, t.e. the founding or possession of peace, called 
Salem in the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 18), was the proper name 
of the town, which was also frequently called by the name of its 
Canaanitish inhabitants Jebus (Judg. xix. 10, 11; 1 Chron. xi. 4), 
or “city of the Jebusites” (r-Jebusi, Judg. xix. 11), sometimes 
also in a contracted form, Jebust (‘D'3, chap. xvill. 16, 28, xv. 8; 
2 Sam. v. 8)." On the division of the land it was allotted to the 
tribe of Benjamin (chap. xviii. 28); but being situated upon the 
border of Judah (chap. xv. 8), it was conquered, and burned by 
the sons of Judah after the death of Joshua (Judg. i. 8). It was 
very soon taken again and rebuilt by the Jebusites, whom the sons 
of Judah were unable to destroy (Judg. xv. 63, xix. 12), so that 
both Benjaminites and Judahites lived there along with the Jebu- 
sites (Judg. i. 21, xv. 63); and the upper town especially, upon the 
summit of Mount Zion, remained as a fortification in the possession 
of the Jebusites, until David conquered it (2 Sam. v. 6 sqq.), made 
it the capital of his kingdom, and called it by his own name, “ the 
city of David,’ after which the old name of Jebus fell into disuse. 
Hebron, the town of Arba the Anakite (chap. xiv. 15, etc.; see at 
Gen. xxiii. 2), was twenty-two Roman miles south of Jerusalem, in 
a deep and narrow valley upon the mountains of Judah, a town of 
the greatest antiquity (Num. xiii. 22), now called el Khalil, ie. the 
friend (of God), with reference to Abraham’s sojourn there. The 
ruins of an ancient heathen temple are still to be seen there, as 
well as the Haram, built of colossal blocks, which contains, accord- 
ing to Mohammedan tradition, the burial-place of the patriarchs 
(see at Gen. xxiii. 17). Jarmuth, in the lowlands of Judah (chap. 
xv. 35; Neh. xi. 29), according to the Onom. (s. v. Jermus) a hamlet, 
Jermucha (Ieppoyas), ten Roman miles from Eleutheropolis, on 
the road to Jerusalem, is the modern Jarmuh, a village on a lofty 
hill, with the remains of walls and cisterns of a very ancient date, 
the name of which, according to Van de Velde (Mem. pp. 115-6), 
is pronounced Tell ’*Armuth by the Arabs (see Rob. Pal. ii. p. 344). 
Lachish, in the lowlands of Judah (chap. xv. 39), was fortified 

1 In our English version, we have the Hebrew word itself simply transposed 


in Joshua xviii. 16, 28; whilst it is rendered ‘‘the Jebusite” in chap. xv. 8, 
and “ the Jebusites” in 2 Sam. v. 8.—TR. 
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by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 9), and besieged by Sennacherib and 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xviii. 14, xix. 8; Jer. xxxiv. 7), and was 
still inhabited by Jews after the return from the captivity (Neh. 
xi, 30). It is probably to be found in Um Lakis, an old place 
upon a low round hill, covered with heaps of small round stones 
thrown together in great confusion, containing relics of marble 
columns; it is about an hour and a quarter to the west of Ajlun, 
and seven hours to the west of Eleutheropolis.' Eglon: also in 
the lowlands of Judah (chap. xv. 39). The present name is Ajlan, 
a heap of ruins, about three-quarters of an hour to the east of Um 
Lakis (see Hob. Pal. ii. p. 392, and Van de Velde, Mem. p. 308). 
In the Onom. (s. v. Eglon) it is erroneously identified with Odollam ; 
whereas the situation of Agla, “at the tenth stone, as you go from 
Eleutheropolis to Gaza” (Onom. s. v. BnOaraip, Bethagla), suits 
Eeglon exactly.—Ver. 5. These five kings marched against Gibeon 
and besieged the town. The king of Jerusalem headed the expe- 
dition, as his town was so near to Gibeon that he was the first to 
fear an attack from the Israelites. 

Vers. 6-11. The Gibeonites then sent to Joshua to the camp 
at Gilgal, and entreated him to come to his help as speedily as 
possible. “ Slack not thy hand from thy servants,” i.e. withhold not 
thy help from us. The definition appended to “the kings of the 
Amorites” (“that dwelt in the mountains”) is to be understood a 
potiori, and does not warrant us in drawing the conclusion, that 
all the towns mentioned in ver. 3 were in the mountains of Judah. 
The Amorites who dwelt in the mountains were the strongest of 
all the Canaanites.—Ver. 7. In accordance with this petition Joshua 
advanced from Gilgal (°¥", not went up) with all the people of war, 
even (vav. expl.) all the men of valour.—Ver. 8. The Lord then 
renewed the assurance of His help in this particular war, in which 
Joshua was about to fight for the first time with several allied kings 
of Canaan (cf. chap. ii. 24, vi. 2, viii. 1, 18).—Ver. 9. Joshua came 


1 It is true that Robinson disputes the identity of Um Lakis with the ancient 
Lachish (Pal. ii. p. 888), but ‘‘ not on any reasonable ground” (Van de Velde, 
Mem. p. 820). The statement in the Onom. (s. v. Lochis), that it was seven 
Roman miles to the south of Eleutheropolis, cannot prove much, as it may easily 
contain an error in the number, and Rubinson does not admit its authority even 
in the case of Eglon (Pal. ii. p. 392). Still less can Knobel’s conjecture be 
correct, that it is to be found in the old place called Sukkari eh, two hours and 
a half to the south-west of Beit Jibrin (Eleutheropolis), as Sukkarijeh is on the 
east of Ajlun, whereas, according to vers. 31-36, Lachish is to be sought for 
on the west of Eglon. 
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suddenly upon them (the enemy), as he had marched the whole night 
from Gilgal, 1.e. had accomplished the entire distance in a night. 
Jiljilia is fully fifteen miles from el-Jib.—Ver. 10. “ Jehovah threw 
them into confusion,” as He had promised in Ex. xxiii. 27, and in 
all probability, judging from ver. 11, by dreadful thunder and 
lightning (vid. 1 Sam. vii. 10; Ps. xviii. 15, cxliv. 6: it is different 
in Ex. xiv. 24). “ Israel smote them in a great slaughter at Gibeon, 
and pursued them by the way of the ascent of Bethhoron,” i.e. Upper 
Bethhoron (Beit Ur, el-Foka), which was nearest to Gibeon, only 
four hours distant on the north-west, on a lofty promontory between 
two valleys, one on the north, the other on the south, and was 
separated from Lower Bethhoron, which lies further west, by a 
long steep pass, from which the ascent to Upper Bethhoron is very 
steep and rocky, though the rock has been cut away in many places 
now, and a path made by means of steps (see Mod. Pal. iii. p. 59). 
This pass between the two places leads downwards from Gibeon 
towards the western plain, and was called sometimes the ascent, or 
going up to Bethhoron, and sometimes the descent, or going down 
from it (ver. 11), dvdBaous Kal xardBacts BavOwpav (1 Macc. iii. 
16, 24). Israel smote the enemy still further, “to Azekah and 
Makkedah:” so far were they pursued and beaten after the battle 
(cf. vers. 16, 21). If we compare ver. 11, according to which the 
enemy was smitten, from Bethhoron to Azekah, by a violent fall of 
hail, it is very evident that the two places were on the west of Beth- 
horon. And it is in perfect harmony with this that we find both 
places described as being in the lowland ; Azekah in the hill-country 
between the mountains and the plain (chap. xv. 35), Makkedah in 
the plain itself (chap. xv. 41). Azekah, which was fortified by 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 9), besieged by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxxiv. 
7), and still inhabited after the captivity (Neh. xi. 30), was not far 
from Socoh, according to chap. xv. 35; whilst sideways between the 
two was Ephes-dammim (1 Sam. xvii. 1). Van de Velde has dis- 
covered the latter in the ruins of Damm, about an hour’s journey 
east by south from Beit Nettif (Mem. p. 290), and consequently 
imagines that Azekah is to be found in the village of Ahbek, which 
stands upon a lofty mountain-top a mile and a half to the north 
of Damfim, and about four or five miles N.N.E. of Shuweikeh, 
supposing this to be Aphek. The statement in the Onom. (s. v. 
"Atnnd), avdpecov 'EdevOeporrorews nat Aidias, agrees with this. 
Makkedah is described in the Onom. as being eight Roman miles to 
the east of Eleutheropolis, and hence Knobel supposes it to have 
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been near Terkumieh, or Morak ; but he is wrong in his supposition, 
as in that case it would have been in the hill-country or upon the 
mountains, whereas it was one of the towns in the plain (chap. xv. 
41). Van de Velde’s conjecture (p. 332) is a much more probable 
one, viz. that it is to be found in Summeil, a considerable village on 
an eminence in the plain, with a large public well 110 feet deep 
and 11 feet in diameter, with strongly built walls of hewn stones, 
where there is also part of an old wall, which to all appearance 
must formerly have belonged to a large square castle built of unce- 
mented stones, resembling in some respects the oldest foundation 
wall of Beit Jibrin (fod. Pal. ii. p. 368). It is two hours and a 
half to the north-west of Beit Jibrin, and there Van de Velde dis- 
covered the large cave (see at ver. 16), which Robinson has not 
observed (see his Journey through Syria and Palestine).—Ver. 11. 
The large stones which the Lord threw upon the flying foe at the 
slope of Bethhoron were hail-stones (see Isa. xxx. 30), not stone- 
hail, or a shower of stones, but a terrible hail-storm, in which hail 
fell upon the foe in pieces as large as stones (see Wisd. xlvi. 6), 
and slew a greater number of them than the swords of the Israel- 
ites. This phenomenon, which resembled the terrible hail in Egypt 
(Ex. ix. 24), was manifestly a miraculous occurrence produced by 
the omnipotent power of God, inasmuch as the hail-stones slew the 
enemy without injuring the Israelites, who were pursuing them. 
By this the Israelites were to be made to see that it was not their 
own power, but the supernatural help of their God, which had given 
them the victory; whilst the enemy discovered that it was not only 
the people of Israel, but the God of Israel, that had devoted them 
to destruction. 

Vers. 12-15. In firm reliance upon the promise of God (ver. 8), 
Joshua offered a prayer to the Lord during the battle, that He 
would not let the sun go down till Israel had taken vengeance upon 
their foes; and the Lord hearkened to the prayer of His servant, 
and the sun hastened not to go down till the defeat of the Amorites 
was accomplished. This miraculous victory was celebrated by the 
Israelites in a war-song, which was preserved in the “ book of the 
Righteous.” The author of the book of Joshua has introduced the 
passage out of this book which celebrates the mighty act of the 
Lord for the glorification of His name upon Israel, and their foes 
the Amorites. It is generally admitted, that vers. 12-15 contain a 
quotation from the “ book of Jasher,” mentioned in ver. 13. This 
quotation, and the reference to the work itself, are analogous to the 
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notice of “the book of the wars of the Lord,” in Num. xxi. 14, 
and to the strophes of a song which are there interwoven with the 
historical narrative ; the object being, not to confirm the historical 
account by referring to an earlier source, but simply to set forth 
before other generations the powerful impression which was made 
upon the congregation by these mighty acts of the Lord. The 
“ book of Jasher,” i.e. book of the upright, or righteous man, that 
is to say, of the true members of the theocracy, or godly men. &%* 
(Jasher, the righteous) is used to denote the genuine Israelite, in 
the same sense as in Num. xxiii. 10, where Balaam calls the Israel- 
ites “the righteous,” inasmuch as Jehovah, the righteous and 
upright one (Deut. xxxii. 4), had called them to be His people, and 
to walk in His righteousness. In addition to this passage, the 
“book of the righteous (Jasher)” is also mentioned in 2 Sam. i. 18, 
as a work in which was to be found David’s elegy upon Saul and 
Jonathan. From this fact it has been justly inferred, that the book 
was a collection of odes in praise of certain heroes of the theocracy, 
with historical notices of their achievements interwoven, and that 
the collection was formed by degrees; so that the reference to this 
work is neither a proof that the passage has been interpolated by a 
later hand, nor that the work was composed at a very late period. 
That the passage quoted from this work is extracted from a‘song, 
is evident enough, both from the poetical form of the composition, 
and also from the parallelism of the sentences. The quotation, 
however, does not begin with 108" (and he said) in ver. 126, but 
with NA OVS (in the day when the Lord delivered) in ver. 12a, and 
vers. 13 and 14 also form part of it; so that the title of the book 
from which the quotation is taken is inserted in the middle of the 
quotation itself. In other cases, unquestionably, such formulas of 
quotation are placed either at the beginning (as in Num. xxi. 14, 
27; 2 Sam. i. 18), or else at the close of the account, which is 
frequently the case in the books of Kings and Chronicles; but it — 
by no means follows that there were no exceptions to this rule, 

especially as the reason for mentioning the original sources is a 
totally different one in the books of Kings, where the works cited are 
not the simple vouchers for the facts related, but works containing 
fuller and more elaborate accounts of events which have only been 
cursorily described. The poetical form of the passage in ver. 13 
also leaves no doubt whatever that vers. 13 and 14 contain the 
words of the old poet, and are not a prose comment made by the 
historian upon the poetical passage quoted. The only purely his- 
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torical statement is ver. 15; and this is repeated in ver. 43, at the 
close of the account of the wars and the victory. But this literal 
repetition of ver. 15 in ver. 43, and the fact that the statement, that 
Joshua returned with all the people to the camp at Gilgal, antici- 
pates the historical course of the events in a very remarkable 
manner, render it highly probable, if not absolutely certain, that 
ver. 15 was also taken from the book of the righteous. 

In the day when Jehovah delivered up the Amorites to the 
children of Israel (“ before,” as in Deut. ii. 31, 33, etc.), Joshua 
said before the eyes (te. in the presence) of Israel, so that the 
Israelites were witnesses of his words (vid. Deut. xxxi. 7): “ Sun, 
stand still (wait) at Gibeon; and, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” 
DD, to be silent, to keep one’s self quiet or still, to wait (1 Sam. xiv. 
9). The address to the sun and moon implies that they both of them 
stood, or were visible in the heavens at the time; and inasmuch as 
it was spoken to the Lord, involves a prayer that the Lord and 
Creator of the world would not suffer the sun and moon to set till 
Israel had taken vengeance upon its foes. This explanation of the 
prayer is only to be found, it is true, in the statement that the 
sun and moon stood still at Joshua’s word; but we must imagine it 
as included in the prayer itself. ‘a without an article, when used 
to denote the people of Israel, is to be regarded as a poetical 
expression. In the sequel (ver. 130) the sun only is spoken of : 
“ and the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day.” The poetical word yx, to press or hurry, 
is founded upon the idea that the sun runs its course like a strong 
man, with vigour, and without weariness or cessation (Ps. xix. 6, 7). 
It follows from this, that Joshua merely prayed for the day to be 
lengthened, t.e. for the setting of the sun to be delayed; and that 
he included the moon (ver. 12), simply because it was visible at the 
time. But even if this is the case, we are not therefore to conclude, 
as C. v. Lapide, Clericus, and others have done, that Joshua spoke 
these words in the afternoon, when the sun was beginning to set, 
and the moon had already risen. The expression D'O¥n *yMa, “< in 
the half,” i.e. the midst, “ of the sky,” is opposed to this view, and 
still more the relative position of the two in the sky, the sun at 
Gibeon and the moon in the valley of Ajalon, ¢.e. in the fine broad 
basin on the north side of Yalo (see at chap. xix. 42), the present 
Mer} Ibn Omeir (Rob. iii. pp. 63, 64), which is four hours’ journey 
to the west of Gibeon. As Joshua smote the enemy at Gibeon, 
and they fled to the south-west, he was no doubt on the west of 
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Gibeon when he commanded the sun and moon to stand still; and 
therefore from his point of view the sun would be in the east when 
it stood over Gibeon, and the moon in the far west when it stood 
over the valley of Ajalon. But that could only be the case before 
noon, a few hours after sunrise, when the moon had not yet set in 
the western sky. In all probability the battle took place quite 
early in the morning, as Joshua had marched from Gilgal the night 
before, and fell quite suddenly upon the enemy (ver. 9). But after 
the conflict had lasted for some hours, and Joshua began to be 
anxious lest he should be unable to overcome the enemy before 
night came on, he addressed the prayer to the Lord to lengthen out 
the day, and in a short time saw his prayer so far fulfilled, that the 
sun still stood high up in the sky when the enemy was put to flight. 
We take for granted that these words were spoken by Joshua before 
the terrible hail-storm which fell upon the enemy in their flight, 
when they were near Bethhoron, which is about two hours from 
Gibeon, and smote them to Azekah. There is nothing to prevent 
our assuming this. The fact, that in the historical account the 
hail is mentioned before the desire expressed by Joshua and the 
fulfilment of that desire, may be explained on the simple ground, 
that the historian, following the order of importance, relates the 
principal incident in connection with the battle first, before proceed- 
ing to the special point to be cited from the book of the righteous. 
Oron DD, “ towards (about, or as it were) a whole day,” neither 
signifies “‘ when the day was ended” (Clericus), nor “as it usually 
does when the day is perfected or absolutely finished” (Rosenmiiller) ; 
but the sun did not hasten or press to go down, delayed its setting, 
almost a whole day (“ day” being the time between sunrise and 
sunset). 

What conception are we to form of this miraculous event? It 
is not stated that the sun actually stood still in one spot in the 
heavens,—say, for instance, in the zenith. And if the expression, 
“the sun stood still in the midst of heaven,” which is added as an 
explanation of D154, is so pressed as to mean that the sun was 
miraculously stopped in its course, this is hardly reconcilable with 
Kin? yr Nd, “it hasted not to go down,” as these words, if taken 
literally, merely denote a slower motion on the part of the sun, as 
many of the Rabbins have observed. All that is clearly affirmed in 
vers. 12 and 13 is, that at Joshua’s word the sun remained standing 
in the sky for almost a whole day longer. To this there is added, 
in ver. 14, “ There was no day like that before it, or after it, that 
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Jehovah hearkened to the voice of a man; for Jehovah fought for 
Israel.” This expression must not be pressed too far, as the analo- 
gous passages (“there was none like him,” etc.) in 2 Kings xviii. 5 
and xxiii. 25 clearly show. They merely express this thought: 
no other day like this, which God so miraculously lengthened, ever 
occurred either before or afterwards. So much, therefore, is obvious 
enough from the words, that the writer of the old song, and also 
_ the author of the book of Joshua, who inserted the passage in his 
narrative, were convinced that the day was miraculously prolonged. 
At the same time, it must be borne in mind that it is not stated 
that God lengthened that day at the request of Joshua almost an 
entire day, or that He made the sun stand still almost a whole day, 
but simply that God hearkened to the voice of Joshua, t.e. did not 
permit the sun to go down till Israel had avenged itself upon its 
enemies. ‘This distinction is not without importance: for a mira- 
culous prolongation of the day would take place not only if the 
sun’s course or sun’s setting was delayed for several hours by the 
omnipotent power of God, and the day extended from twelve to 
eighteen or twenty hours, but also if the day seemed to Joshua and 
all Israel to be miraculously prolonged ; because the work accom- 
plished on that day was so great, that it would have required almost 
two days to accomplish it without supernatural aid. It is not easy 
to decide between these two opposite views; in fact, it is quite im- 
possible if we go to the root of the matter. When we are not in 
circumstances to measure the length of the day by the clock, it is 
very easy to mistake its actual length, especially in the midst of 
the pressure of business or work. The Israelites at that time had 
neither sun-clocks nor any other kind of clock; and during the con- 
fusion of the battle it is hardly likely that Joshua, or any one else 
who was engaged in the conflict, would watch the shadow of the 
sun and its changes, either by a tree or any other object, so as to 
discover that the sun had actually stood still, from the fact that for 
hours the shadow had neither moved nor altered in length. Under 
such circumstances, therefore, it was quite impossible for the Israel- 
ites to decide whether it was in reality, or only in their own imagi- 
nation, that the day was longer than others. To this there must 
be added the poetical character of the verses before us. When 
David celebrates the miraculous deliverance which he had received 
from the Lord, in these words, “In my distress I called upon the 
Lord. . . . He heard my voice out of His temple. . . . He bowed 
the heavens also, and came down. ... He sent from above, He took 
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me, He drew me out of many waters” (Ps. xviii. 7-17), who would 
ever think of interpreting the words literally, and supposing them 
to mean that God actually came down from the sky, and stretched 
out His hand to draw David out of the water? Or who would 
understand the words of Deborah, “ They fought from heaven, the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera” (Judg. v. 20), in their 
literal sense? The truthfulness of such utterances is to be sought 
for in the subjective sphere of religious intuition, and not in a 
literal interpretation of the words. And it may be just the same 
with these verses, without their actual contents being affected, if 
the day was merely subjectively lengthened,—that is to say, in the 
religious conviction of the Israelites. But even if the words really 
affirmed that a miraculous and objective lengthening of the day did 
actually take place, we should have no reason whatever for ques- 
tioning the credibility of the statement. All the objections that have 
been raised with reference to the reality or possibility of such a 
miracle, prove to have no force when we examine the subject more 
closely. Thus, for example, the objection that the annals of the 
other nations of the earth contain no account of any such miracle, 
which must have extended over the whole world, loses all its signi- 
ficance from the simple fact that there are no annals in existence 
belonging to other nations and reaching back to that time, and that 
it is altogether doubtful whether the miracle would extend far 
beyond the limits of Palestine. Again, an appeal to the unchange- 
ableness of the motions of the stars according to eternal and un- 
changeable laws, is not adapted to prove the impossibility of such a 
miracle. The eternal laws of nature are nothing more than pheno- 
mena, or forms of manifestation, of those divine creative powers, 
the true character of which no mortal has ever fathomed. And 
does not the almighty Creator and Upholder of nature and all its 
forces possess the power so to direct and govern the working of 
these forces, as to make them subservient to the realization of His 
purposes of salvation? And lastly, the objection that a sudden 
stoppage of the revolution of the earth upon its axis would have 
dashed to pieces all the works of human hands that were to be 
found upon its surface, and hurled the earth itself, with its satellite 
the moon, out of their orbits, cannot prove anything, because it 
leaves out of sight the fact that the omnipotent hand of God, which 
not only created the stars, but gave them the power to revolve with 
such regularity in their orbits as long as this universe endures 
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not too short to guard against any such disastrous consequences as 
these. But to this we may add, that even the strictest and most 
literal interpretation of the words does not require us to assume, as 
the fathers and earlier theologians did, that the sun itself was 
miraculously made to stand still, but simply supposes an optical 
stopping of the sun in its course,—that is to say, a miraculous sus- 
pension of the revolution of the earth upon its axis, which would 
make it appear to the eye of an observer as if the sun itself were 
standing still. nobel is by no means warranted in pronouncing 
this view of the matter an assumption at variance with the text. 
For the Scriptures speak of the things of the visible world as they 
appear ; just as we speak of the sun as rising and setting, although 
we have no doubt whatever about the revolution of the earth. 
Moreover, the omnipotence of God might produce such an optical 
stoppage of the sun, or rather a continuance of the visibility of the 
sun above the horizon, by celestial phenomena which are altogether 
unknown to us or to naturalists in general, without interfering with 
the general laws affecting the revolution of the heavenly bodies. 
Only we must not attempt, as some have done, to reduce the 
whole miracle of divine omnipotence to an unusual refraction of 
the light, or to the continuance of lightning throughout the whole 
night. 

Vers. 16-27. The five kings fled and hid themselves in the cave 
that was at Makkedah. When they were discovered there, Joshua 
ordered large stones to be rolled before the entrance to the cave, 
and men to be placed there to watch, whilst the others pursued the 
enemy without ceasing, and smote their rear (vid. Deut. xxv. 18), 
and prevented their entering into their cities. He himself remained 
at Makkedah (ver. 21).—Vers. 20, 21. When the great battle and 
the pursuit of the enemy were ended, and such as remained had 
reached their fortified towns, the people returned to the camp to 
Joshua at Makkedah in peace, i.e. without being attacked by any- 
body. “ There pointed not (a dog) tts tongue against the sons of 
Israel, against any one” (see at Ex. xi. 7). 8? is in apposition to 
oN’ °33?, and serves to define it more precisely. It is possible, 
however, to regard the 5 as a copyist’s error, as Houbigant and 
Maurer do, in which case && would be the nominative to the verb. 
—Vers. 22-27. Joshua then commanded the five kings to be fetched 
out of the cave, and directed the leaders of the army to set their 
feet upon the necks of the kings; and when this had been done, 
he ordered the kings to be put to death, and to be hanged upon 
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trees until the evening, when their bodies were to be thrown into 
the cave in which they had concealed themselves. Of course this 
did not take place till the day after the battle, as the army could 
not return from their pursuit of the foe to the camp at Makkedah 
till the night after the battle ; possibly it did not take place till the 
second day, if the pursuit had lasted any longer. In ver. 24, “all 
the men of Israel” are all the warriors in the camp. san, with n 
artic., instead of the relative pronoun (see Ges. §109; Ew. § 331, b.); 
and the ending i for 3 or p, as in Isa. xxviii. 12 (see Ew. § 190, b.). 
The fact that the military leaders set their feet at Joshua’s com- 
mand upon the necks of the conquered kings, was not a sign of 
barbarity, which it is necessary to excuse by comparing it with still 
greater barbarities on the part of the Canaanites, as in Judg. i. 7, 
but was a symbolical act, a sign of complete subjugation, which was 
customary in this sense even in the Eastern empire (see Byneus de 
calceis, p. 318, and Constant. Porphyrogen de cerimon. aule Byzant. 
ti. 19). It was also intended in this instance to stimulate the 
Israelites to further conflict with the Canaanites. This is stated 
in the words of Joshua (ver. 25): “ Fear not, nor be dismayed (vid. 
chap. i. 9, viii. 1); for thus shall the Lord do to all your enemies.” 
On the putting to death and then hanging, see chap. viii. 29 and 
Deut. xxi. 22, 23. The words ‘31 3°w" (ver. 27b) are generally 
understood as signifying, that after the bodies of the kings had been 
cast into the cave, the Israelites placed large stones before the 
entrance, just as in other cases heaps of stones were piled upon the 
graves of criminals that had been executed (vid. chap. vii. 25), and 
that these stones remained there till the account before us was 
written. But this leaves the words D¥Y 1¥ unexplained, as DSY 
never occurs in any other case where the formula “ until this day” 
is used with the simple meaning that a thing had continued to the 
writer’s own time. 37 Di Dy expresses the thought that the day 
referred to was the very same day about which the author was 
writing, and no other (see chap. v. 11; Gen. vii. 13, xvii. 23; Ex. 
xii. 17, etc.). If, therefore, it has any meaning at all in the present 
instance, we must connect the whole clause with the one preceding, 
and even construe it as a relative clause: “ where they (the kings) 
had hidden themselves, and they (the Israelites) had placed large 
stones at the mouth of the cave until that very day” (on which the 
kings were fetched out and executed). 

Vers. 28-39. Further prosecution of the victory, by the con- 
quest of the fortified towns of the south, into which those who 
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escaped the sword of the Israelites had thrown themselves.—Ver. 28. 
On the same day on which the five kings were impaled, Joshua 
took Makkedah (see at ver. 10), and smote the town and its king 
with the edge of the sword, banning the town and all the persons 
in it, «.e. putting all the inhabitants to death (many Mss. and some 
editions adopt the reading "Nk for ON, as in ver. 37), taking the 
cattle and the property in the town as booty, as in the case of Ai 
(chap. viii. 27, 28), and treating its king like the king of Jericho, 
who was suspended upon a stake, to judge from chap. vill. 2, 29, 
although this is not stated in chap. vi.—Vers. 29, 30. From Mak- 
kedah he went with all Israel, z.e. all the men of war, against Libnah, 
and after effecting the conquest of it, did just the same as he had 
done to Makkedah. Libnah was one of the towns of the plain or 
of the hill-country of Judah (chap. xv. 42); it was allotted to the 
priests (chap. xxi. 13), revolted from Judah in the reign of Joram 
{2 Kings viii. 22), and was besieged by Sennacherib (Isa. xxxvii. 8). 
It is to be sought on the north-west of Lachish, not on the south 
as Knobel erroneously infers from Isa. xxxvii. 8. According to the 
Onom. (8. v. Lebna), it was at that time villa in regione Eleuthero- 
politana, que appellatur Lobna. It has not been discovered yet ; 
but according to the very probable conjecture of V. de Velde (Mem. 
p. 330), the ruins of it may perhaps be seen upon the hill called 
Arak el Menshiyeh, about two hours to the west of Beit Jibrin.’— 
Vers. 31, 32. Lachish, i.e. Um Lakis (see at ver. 3), shared the same 
fate.-—Ver. 33. Joshua also smote the king of Gezer, who had come 
with his people to the help of Lachish, and left no one remaining. 
Nothing is said about the capture of the town of Gezer. According 
to chap. xvi. 10 and Judg. i. 29, it was still in the possession of the 
Canaanites when the land was divided, though this alone is not 
sufficient to prove that Joshua did not conquer it, as so many of the 
conquered towns were occupied by the Canaanites again after the 
Israelites had withdrawn. But its situation makes it very probable 
that Joshua did not conquer it at that time, as it was too much out 
of his road, and too far from Lachish. Gezer (LXX. Tagep, in 
1 Chron. xiv. 16 Tafmpd, in 1 Macc. Tampa or Tdtapa plur., m 


1 Knobel is decidedly wrong in his supposition, that Libnah is to be seen in 
the considerable ruins called Hora, which lie in the plain (Seetzen and V. de 
Velde) and are called Hawara by Robinson. He founds his conjecture upon 
the fact that the name signifies white, and is the Arabic translation of the 
Hebrew name. But Hora is only two hours and a half to the north of Beershebs, 
and is not in the plain at all, but in the Negeb. 
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Josephus D'afapa, Ant. vii. 4, 1, viii. 6, 1, and also ['d8apa, v. 1, 22, 
xii. 7, 4) was on the southern boundary of Ephraim (chap. xvi. 3), 
and was given up by that tribe to the Levites (chap. xvi. 9, 10, 
xxi. 20, 21. It is very frequently mentioned. David pursued 
the Philistines to Gezer (Gazer), after they had been defeated at 
Gibeon or Geba (2 Sam. v. 25; 1 Chron. xiv. 16). At a later 
period it was conquered by Pharaoh, and presented to his daughter, 
who was married to Solomon; and Solomon built, ¢.e. fortified it 
(1 Kings ix. 16,17). It was an important fortress in the wars of 
the Maccabees (1 Macc. ix. 52; 2 Macc. x. 32; cf. 1 Macc. iv. 15, 
vil. 45, xili. 53, xiv. 34, xv. 28, 35). According to the Onom. 
(s.v. Gazer), it was four Roman miles to the north of Nicopolis, ie. 
Anwas, and was called Fafdpa. This is not only in harmony with 
chap. xvi. 3, according to which the southern border of Ephraim 
ran from Lower Bethhoron to Gezer, and then on to the sea, but 
also with all the other passages in which Gezer is mentioned,’ and 
answers very well to the situation of el Kubad, a village of con- 
siderable size on a steep hill at the extreme north of the mountain 


1 The statement in 1 Macc. vii. 45, that Judas Maccabeeus pursued the army 
of Nicanor, which had been beaten at Adasa, for a day’s journey, as far as 
Gazera (‘‘a day’s journey from Adasa into Gazera”), is perfectly reconcilable 
with the situation of el Kubadb; for, according to Josephus (Ant. xii. 10, 5), 
Adasa was thirty stadia from Bethhoron, and Bethhoron is ten miles to the 
west of Kubab (measuring in a straight line upon the map); so that Judas pur- 
sued the enemy fifteen miles,—a distance which might very well be called ‘‘a 
day’s journey,” if we consider that the enemy, when flying, would not always 
take the straightest road, and might even make a stand at intervals, and s0 
delay their pursuers. Still less do the statement in 1 Macc. xiv. 34, that Simon 
fortified Joppa on the sea, and Gazara on the border of Ashdod, the combina- 
tion of Joppa, Gazara, and the tower that is in Jerusalem (1 Macc. xv. 28, 
$5), and the fact that the country of Gadaris, with the town of Gadara, occurs 
between Joppa and Jamnia in Strabo xvi. 759, warrant us in making a dis- 
tinction between Gazara (Gezer) and the place mentioned in the Onom., as 
Grimm does (on 1 Macc. iv. 15), and identifying it with the village of Jazir, 
an hour and a half from Jaffa, although Arvieuz calls this village Gesser. The 
objections of Van de Velde against the identity of Kubab and Gazer are with- 
out any force. It does not necessarily follow from the expression ‘‘ went up,” 
that Lachish stood on higher ground than Gezer, as going up often signifies 
nothing more than making a hostile attack upon a fortification. And no im- 
portance can be attached to the conjecture, that with the great distance of 
Kubab from Um Lakis, the king of Gezer would have come to the help of the 
kings of Makkedah and Libnah, who were much nearer and were attacked first, 
as the circumstances which determined his conduct are too thoroughly unknown 
to us, for it to be possible to pronounce an opinion upon the subject with any 
certainty. 
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chain which runs to the north-west of Zorea, and slopes off towards 
the north. into the broad plain of Merj el Omeir, almost in the 
middle of the road from Ramleh to Yalo. For this village, with 
which Van Semden identifies Gezer (Van de Velde, Mem. p. 315), 
was exactly four Roman miles north by west of Anwas, according 
to Robinson's map, and not quite four hours from Akir (Ekron), 
the most northerly city of the Philistines; so that Josephus (Ant. 
vil. 4, 1) could very properly describe Gazara as the frontier of the 
territory of the Philistines. Robinson discovered no signs of anti- 
quity, it is true, on his journey through Kubab, but in all proba- 
bility he did not look for them, as he did not regard the village 
as a place of any importance in connection with ancient history 
(Bibl. Res. pp. 143-4). 

Vers. 34, 35. From Lachish Joshua proceeded eastwards against 
Eglon (Ajlan, see ver. 3), took the town, and did to it as he had 
done to Lachish.—Vers. 36, 37. From Eglon he went up from the 
lowland to the mountains, attacked Hebron and took it, and did to 
this town and its king, and the towns belonging to it, as he had 
already done to the others. The king of Hebron cannot of course 
be the one who was taken in the cave of Makkedah and put to 
death there, but his successor, who had entered upon the govern- 
ment while Joshua was occupied with the conquest of the towns 
mentioned in vers. 28-35, which may possibly have taken more 
than a year. “ All the cities thereof” are the towns dependent upon 
Hebron as the capital of the kingdom.—Vers. 38, 39. Joshua then 
turned southwards with all Israel (7.e. all the army), attacked Debir 
and took it, and the towns dependent upon it, in the same manner 
as those mentioned before. Debir, formerly called Kirjath-sepher, 
1.e. book town, modus ypayparwv (LX X. chap. xv. 15; Judg. i. 11), 
and Kirjath-sanna, i.e. in all probability the city of palm branches 
(chap. xv. 49), was given up by Judah to the priests (chap. xxi. 15). 
It stood upon the mountains of Judah (chap. xv. 49), to the south 
of Hebron, but has not yet been certainly discovered, though V. de 
Velde is probably correct in his supposition that it is to be seen in 
the ruins of Dilbeh, on the peak of a hill to the north of Wady 
Dilbeh, and on the road from Dhoberiyeh to Hebron, about two 
hours to the south-west of the latter. For, according to Dr Stewart, 
there is a spring at Dilbeh, the water of which is conducted by an 
aqueduct into the Birket el Dilbeh, at the foot of the said hill, 
which would answer very well to the upper and lower springs at 
Debir, if only Debir might be placed, according to chap. xv. 49, 80 
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far towards the north.’ Moreover, not very long afterwards, prob- 
ably during the time when the Israelites were occupied with the 
subjugation of northern Canaan, Hebron and Debir were taken 
again by the Canaanites, particularly the Anakites, as Joshua had 
not entirely destroyed them, although he had thoroughly cleared 
the mountains of Judah of them, but had left them still in the 
towns of the Philistines (chap. xi. 21, 22). Consequently, when 
the land was divided, there were Anakites living in both Hebron 
and Debir; so that Caleb, to whom these towns were given as his 
inheritance, had first of all to conquer them again, and to extermi- 
nate the Anakites (chap. xiv. 12, xv. 13-17: cf. Judg. i. 10-13).? 
Vers. 40-43. Summary of the Conquest of the whole of Southern 
Canaan.—In the further prosecution of his victory over the five 
allied kings, Joshua smote the whole land, z.e. the whole of the 
south of Canaan from Gibeon onwards, in all its districts, namely 


1 Knobel imagines that Debir is to be found in the modern village of Dho- 
beriyeh (Dhabarije), five hours to the south-west of Hebron, on the south-west 
border of the mountains of Judah, upon the top of a mountain, because, in 
addition to the situation of this village, which is perfectly reconcilable with 
chap. xv. 49, there are remains of a square tower there (according to Krafft, a 
Roman tower), which point to an ancient fortification (vid. Rob. Pal. i. pp. 308 
8qq.; Ritter, Erdk. xvi. pp. 202 sqq.), and because the name, which signifies 
“placed behind the back,” agrees with Debir, the hinder part or back (?), and 
Kirjath-sepher, if interpreted by the Arabic words, which signify ‘‘ eztremitas, 
margo, ora.” But both reasons prove very little. The meanings assigned to 
Debir and Kirjath-sepher are improbable and arbitrary. Moreover, it has not 
been shown that there are any springs near Dhoberiyeh, such as there were in 
the neighbourhood of Debir (chap. xv. 19 sqq.). The view held by Rosenmiiller, 
and adopted by Bunsen, with regard to the situation of Debir,—namely, that it 
was the same as the modern Jdwirbdn or Dewirbdn, an hour and a quarter to 
the west of Hebron, because there is a large spring there with an abundant 
supply of excellent water, which goes by the name of Ain Nunktir,—is also quite 
untenable; for it is entirely at variance with chap. xv. 49, according to which 
Debir was not on the west of Hebron, but upon the mountains to the south, and 
rests entirely upon the erroneous assumption that, according to ver. 38 (aw, 


he turned round), as Joshua came from Eglon, he conquered Hebron first, and 
after the conquest of this town turned back to Debir, to take it also. But sw 
does not mean only to turn round or turn back : it signifies turning generally ; 
and it is very evident that this is the sense in which it is used in ver. 38, since, 
according to chap. xv. 49, Debir was on the south of Hebron. 

2 By this simple assumption we get rid of the pretended contradictions, 
which neological critics have discovered between chap. x. 36-39 on the one 
hand, and chap. xi. 21, 22, and xiv. 12, xv. 18-17 on the other, and on account 
of which Knobel would assign the passages last named to a different docu- 
ment. On the first conquest of the land by Joshua, Masius observes that “in 
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the mountains (chap. xv. 48), the Negeb (the south land, chap. xv. 
21), the lowlands (chap. xv. 33), and the slopes, i.e. the hill region 
(chap. xii. 8, and comm. on Num. xxi. 15), and all the ming of these 
different districts banning every living thing (Mav/a~23 = WEI", 
vers. 28, 30, t.e. all the men; vid. Deut. xx. 16), as Jehovah had 
éotmmanded, viz. Num. xxxiii. Py sqq.; Deut. vii. 1, 2, xx. 16. 
He smote them from Kadesh-barnea, on the southern boundary of 
Canaan (chap. xv. 3; see at Num. xii. 16), to Gaza (see at Gen. 
x. 9), and all the country of Goshen, a different place from the 
Goshen of Egypt, deriving its name in all probability from the 
town of (Goshen on the southern portion of the mountains (chap. 
xv. 51). As the line “from Kadesh-barnea to Gaza” defines the 
extent of the conquered country from south to north on the western 
Bide, so the parallel clause, “all the country of Goshen, even unto 
Gibeon,” defines the extent from south to north on the eastern side. 
There is no tenable ground for the view expressed by Knobel, which 
rests upon very uncertain etymological combinations, that the land 
of Goshen signifies the hill country between the mountains and the 
plain, and is equivalent to niwws.—Ver. 42. All these kings and 
their country Joshua took “once,” i.e. in ‘one campaign, which 
lasted, however, a considerable time (cf. chap. xi. 18). He was able 
to accomplish this, because Jehovah the God of Israel fought for 
Israel (see ver. 14). After this he returned with the army to the 
camp at Gilgal (Jiljilia, see p. 93; cf. ver. 15). 


DEFEAT OF THE KINGS OF NORTHERN CANAAN. SUBJUGATION OF 
THE WHOLE LAND.—CHAP. XI. 


Vers. 1-15. Toe Wak In Nortsern' Canaan.—Vers. 1-3. 
On receiving intelligence of what had occurred in the south, the 
king of Hazor formed an alliance with the kings of Madon, 
Shimron, and Achshaph, and other kings of the north, to make a 
common attack upon the Israelites. This league originated with 
Jabin the king of Hazor, because Hazor was formerly the head of 
this expedition Joshua ran through the southern region with an armed band, 
in too hurried a manner to depopulate it entirely. All that he needed was to 
strike such terror into the hearts of all through his victories, that no one should 
henceforth offer any resistance to himself and to the people of God. Those 
whom he pursued, therefore, he destroyed according to the commands of God, 
not sparing a single one, but he did not search out every possible hiding-place 
in which any could be concealed. This was left as a gleaning to the valour of 
each particular tribe, when it should take possession of its own inheritance.” 
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all the kingdoms of northern Canaan (ver. 10). Hazor, which 
Joshua conquered and burned to the ground (vers. 10, 11), was 
afterwards restored, and became a capital again (Judg. iv. 2; 
1 Sam. xu. 9); it was fortified by Solomon (1 Kings ix. 15), and 
taken by Tiglath-Pileser (2 Kings xv. 29). It belonged to the 
tribe of Naphtali (chap. xix. 36), but has not yet been discovered. 
According to Josephus (Ant. v. 5, 1), it was above the Lake of 
Samochonitis, the present Bahr el Huleh. Robinson conjectures 
that it is to be found in the ruins upon Tell Khuraibeh, opposite to 
the north-west corner of the lake of Huleh, the situation of which 
would suit Hazor quite well, as it is placed between Ramah and 
Kedesh in chap. xix. 35, 36 (see Bibl. Res. p. 364). On the other 
hand, the present ruins of Huzzur or Hazireh, where there are the 
remains of large buildings of a very remote antiquity (see Rod. 
Bibl. Res. p. 62), with which Knobel identifies Hazor, cannot be 
thought of for a moment, as these ruins, which are about an hour 
and a quarter to the south-west of Yathir, are so close to the Ramah 
of Asher (chap. xix. 29) that Hazor must also have belonged to 
Asher, and could not possibly have been included in the territory 
of Naphtali. There would be more reason for thinking of Tell 
Hazir or Khirbet Hazir, on the south-west of Szafed (see Rod. 
Bibl. Res. p. 81); but these ruins are not very ancient, and only 
belong to an ordinary village, and not to a town at all. Madon is 
only mentioned again in chap. xii. 19, and its situation is quite 
unknown. Shimron, called Shimron-meron in chap. xii. 20, was 
allotted to the tribe of Zebulun (chap. xix. 15), and is also un- 
known. For Meron cannot be connected, as Knobel supposes, with 
the village and ruins of Marén, not far from Kedesh, on the south- 
west (see Rob. Pal. ii. p. 371), or Shimron with the ruins of 
Khuratbeh, an hour to the south of Kedesh; as the territory of 
Zebulun, to which Shimron belonged, did not reach so far north, 
and there is not the slightest ground for assuming that there were 
two Shimrons, or for making a distinction between the royal seat 
mentioned here and the Shimron of Zebulun. There is also no 
probability in Knobel s conjecture, that the Shimron last named is 
the same as the small village of Semunteh, probably the Simonias of 
Josephus (Vita, § 24), on the west of Nazareth (see Rod. Pal. iii. 
p- 201). Achshaph, a border town of Asher (chap. xix. 25), is also 
unknown, and is neither to be sought, as Robinson supposes (Bibl. 
Res. p. 55), in the ruins of Kesd/, which lie even farther north than 
Abel (Adil), in the tribe of Naphtali, and therefore much too far 
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to the north to have formed the boundary of Asher; nor to be 
identified with Acco (Ptolemais), as Knobel imagines, since Acco 
has nothing in common with Achshaph except the letter caph (see 
also at chap. xix. 25).—Ver. 2. Jabin also allied himself with the 
kings of the north “upon the mountains,” te. the mountains of 
Naphtali (chap. xx. 7), and “in the Arabah to the south of Chinne- 
reth” (chap. xix. 35), i.e. in the Ghor to the south of the sea of 
Galilee, and “in the lowland,” 1.e. the northern portion of it, as far 
down as Joppa, and “ upon the heights of Dor.’ The town of Dor, 
which was built by Pheenicians, who settled there on account of the 
abundance of the purple mussels (Steph. Byz. 8. v. A@pos), was 
allotted to the Manassites in the territory of Asher (chap. xvii. 11 ; 
cf. xix. 26), and taken possession of by the children of Joseph 
(1 Chron. vii. 29). It was situated on the Mediterranean Sea, 
below the promontory of Carmel, nine Roman miles north of 
Cesarea, and is at the present time a hamlet called Zantura or 
Tortura, with very considerable ruins (Wilson, The Holy Land, ii. 
249, and V. de Velde, Journey, i. p. 251). The old town was a little 
more than a mile‘to the north, on a small range of hills, which is 
covered with ruins (fitter, Erdk. xvi. pp. 608-9 ; V. de Velde, Mem. 
p- 307), and on the north of which there are rocky ranges, with 
many grottos, and houses cut in the rock itself (Buckingham, Syria, 
i. pp. 101-2). These are “the heights of Dor,” or “ the high range 
of Dor” (chap. xii. 23; 1 Kings iv. 11).—Ver. 3. “ Namely, with 
the Canaanites on the east and west, the Amorites” and other tribes 
dwelling upon the mountains (vid. chap. iii. 10), and “ the Hivites 
under the Hermon in the land of Mizpah,” t.e. the country below 
Hasbeya, between Nahr Hasbany on the east, and Merj Aytn on 
the west, with the village of Mutulleh or Mtelleh, at present inhabited 
by Druses, which stands upon a hill more than 200 feet high, and 
from which there is a splendid prospect over the Huleh basin. It 
is from this that it has derived its name, which signifies prospect, 
specula, answering to the Hebrew Mizpah (see Robinson, Bibl. Res. 
p- 372). 

Vers. 4-9. These came out with their armies, a people as nume- 
rous as the sand by the sea-shore (vid. Gen. xxii. 17, etc.), and 
very many horses and chariots. All these kings agreed together, 
sc. concerning the war and the place of battle, and encamped at 
Merom to fight against Israel. The name Merom (Meiriim in the 
Arabic version) answers to Meirém, a village whose name is also 
pronounced AMeirim, a celebrated place of pilgrimage among the 
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Jews, because Hillel, Shammai, Simeon ben Jochai, and other 
noted Rabbins are said to be buried there (see Robinson, Pal. iii. 
p- 333), about two hours’ journey north-west of Szafed, upon a 
rocky mountain, at the foot of which there is a spring that forms a 
small brook and flows away through the valley below Szafed (Seetzen, 
R. ii. pp. 127-8; Robinson, Bibl. Res. pp. 73 sqq.). This stream, 
which is said to reach the Lake of Tiberias, in the neighbourhood 
of Bethsaida, is in all probability to be regarded as the “ waters of 
of Merom,” as, according to Josephus (Ant. v. 1, 18), “these kings 
encamped at Berothe (de. Bell. Jud. xx. 6, and Vit. 37, ‘ Meroth’), a 
city of Upper Galilee, not far from Kedese.” * 

Vers. 6 sqq. On account of this enormous number, and the 
might of the enemy, who were all the more to be dreaded because 
of their horses and chariots, the Lord encouraged Joshua again,’ as 
in chap. viii. 1, by promising him that on the morrow He would 
deliver them all up slain before Israel; only Joshua was to lame 
their horses (Gen. xlix. 6) and burn their chariots. ‘338 before 3nd 
gives emphasis to the sentence: “I will provide for this; by my 
power, which is immeasurable, as I have shown thee so many 
times, and by my nod, by which heaven and earth are shaken, shall 
these things be done” (Masius).—Vers. 7, 8. With this to inspirit 
them, the Israelites fell upon the enemy and smote them, chasing 
them towards the north-west to Sidon, and westwards as far as 
Misrephothmaim, and into the plain of Mizpah on the east. Sidon 
is called the great (as in chap. xix. 28), because at that time it was 
the metropolis of Phoenicia; whereas even by the time of David it 
had lost its ancient splendour, and was outstripped by its daughter 
city Tyre. It is still to be seen in the town of Sada, a town of 
five or six thousand inhabitants, with many large and well-built 

1 The traditional opinion that ‘‘ waters of Merom” is the Old Testament 
name for the Lake of Samochonitis, or Huleh, is not founded upon any historical 
evidence, but is simply an inference of Hadr. Reland (Pal. Ill. p. 262), (1) 
from the statement made by Josephus (Ant. v. 5, 1), that Hazor was above the 
Lake of Samochonitis, it being taken for granted without further reason that 
the battle occurred at Hazor, and (2) from the supposed similarity in the mean- 
ing of the names, viz. that Samochonitis is derived from an Arabic word signify- 
ing to be high, and therefore means the same as Merom (height), though here 
again the zere is disregarded, and Merom is arbitrarily identified with Marom. 

2 ¢ Ag there was 60 much more difficulty connected with the destruction 
of so populous and well-disciplined an army, it was all the more necessary that 
he should be inspired with fresh confidence. For this reason God appeared to 
Joshua, and promised him the same success as He had given him so many times 
before.” —Calvin. 
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houses (see Rod. Pal. iii. p. 415, and Movers, Phonizier, 11. 1, pp. 86 
sqq.)- Misrephothmaim (mentioned also at chap. xiii. 6), which the 
Greek translators have taken as a proper name, though the Rabbins 
and some Christian commentators render it in different ways, such 
as salt-pits, smelting-huts, or glass-huts (see Ges. Thes. p. 1341), is 
a collection of springs, called Ain Mesherfi, at the foot of the pro- 
montory to which with its steep pass the name of Ras el Nakhira 
is given, the scala Tyriorum or Passepoulain of the Crusaders (see 
V. de Velde, Mem. p. 335, and Ritter, Erdk. xvi. p. 807). TB¥D Nypa 
(Eng. Ver. “the valley of Mizpeh”) is probably the basin of the 
Huleh lake and of Nahr Hasbany, on the western side of which lay 
the land of Mizpah (ver. 3).—Ver. 9. Joshua carried out the com- 
mand of the Lord with regard to the chariots and horses. 

Vers. 10-15. After destroying the foe, and returning from the 
pursuit, Joshua took Hazor, smote its king and all the inhabitants 
with the edge of the sword, and burned the town, the former leader 
of all those kingdoms. He did just the same to the other towns, 
except that he did not burn them, but left them standing upon 
their hills, obn->y niwoyn (ver. 13) neither contains an allusion to 
any special fortification of the towns, nor implies a contrast to the 
towns built in the valleys and plains, but simply expresses the 
thought that these towns were still standing upon their hill, te. 
upon the old site (cf. Jer. xxx. 18: the participle does not express 
the preterite, hut the present). At the same time, the expression 
certainly implies that the towns were generally built upon hills. 
The pointing in 057 is not to be altered, as Knobel suggests. ‘The 
singular “ upon their hill” is to be taken as distributive: standing, 
now as then, each upon its hill.— With ver. 15, “as Jehovah com- 
manded His servant Moses” (cf. Num. xxxiil. 52 sqq.; Deut. vii. 1 
sqq-, xx. 16), the account of the wars of Joshua is brought to a 
close, and the way opened for proceeding to the concluding remarks 
with reference to the conquest of the whole land (vers. 16-23). 
131 TDI NX?, he put not away a word, 7.e. left nothing undone. 


Vers. 16-23. RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE CONQUEST OF 
THE WHOLE Lanp.—Vers. 16, 17. Joshua took all this land, 
namely, those portions of Southern Canaan that have already been 
mentioned in chap. x. 40, 41; also the Arabah, and the mountains 
of Israel and its lowlands (see ver. 2), i.e. the northern part of the 
land (in the campaign described in vers. 1-15), that is to say, 
Canaan in all its extent, “ from the bald mountain which goeth up to 
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Seir” in the south, “to Baal-gad, in the valley of Lebanon under 
Hermon.” The “bald mountain” (Halak), which is mentioned 
here and in chap. xii. 7 as the southern boundary of Canaan, is 
hardly the row of white cliffs which stretches obliquely across the 
Arabah eight miles below the Dead Sea and forms the dividing 
line that separates this valley into el-Ghor and el-Araba (Rob. 
Pal. ii. pp. 489, 492), or the present Madara, a strange-lwoking 
chalk-hill to the south-west of the pass of Sufah (fob. ii. p. 589), 
a steep bare mountain in a barren plain, the sides of which consist 
of stone and earth of a leaden ashy hue (Seetzen, R. iii. pp. 14, 15) ; 
but in all probability the northern edge of the Azazimeh mountain 
with its white and glistening masses of chalk. Baal-gad, i.e. the 
place or town of Baal, who was there worshipped as Gad (see Isa. 
Ixv. 11), also called Baal-hermon in Judg. iii. 3 and 1 Chron. v. 
23, is not Baalbek, but the Paneas or Cesarea Philippi of a later 
time, the present Banjas (see at Num. xxxiv. 8, 9). This is the 
opinion of v. Raumer and Robinson, though Van de Velde is more 
disposed to look for Baal-gad in the ruins of Kalath (the castle of ) 
Bostra, or of Kalath Aisafa, the former an hour and a half, the 
latter three hours to the north of Banjas, the situation of which 
would accord with the biblical statements respecting Baal-gad 
exceedingly well. The “valley of Lebanon” is not Cale-Syria, the 
modern Bekda, between Lebanon and Antilibanus, but the valley at 
the foot of the southern slope of Jebel Sheik (Hermon).—Vers. 18 
sqq. Joshua made war with the kings of Canaan along time; judg- 
ing from chap. xiv. 7, 10, as much as seven years, though Josephus 
(Ant. v. 1,19) speaks of five (see at chap. xiv. 10). No town 
submitted peaceably to the Israelites, with the exception of Gibeon : 
they took the whole in war. “ For it was of the Lord” (ver. 20), 
te. God ordered it so that they (the Canaanites) hardened their 
heart to make war upon Israel, that they might fall under the ban, 
and be destroyed without mercy. On the hardening of the heart 
as a work of God, see the remarks upon the hardening of Pharaoh 
(Ex. iv. 21). It cannot be inferred from this, that if the Canaanites 
had received the Israelites amicably, God would have withdrawn 
His command to destroy them, and allowed the Israelites to make 
peace with them; for when they made peace with the Gibeonites, 
they did not inquire what was the will of the Lord, but acted in 
opposition to it (see at chap. ix. 14). The remark is made with 
special reference to this, and has been correctly explained by 
Augustine (qu. 8 in Jos.) as follows: ‘ Because the Israelites had 
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shown mercy to some of them of their own accord, though in oppo 
sition to the command of God, therefore it is stated that they (the 
Canaanites) made war upon them so that none of them were spared, 
and the Israelites were not induced to show mercy to the neglect of 
the commandment of God.” 

In vers. 21, 22, the destruction of the Anakites upon the moun- 
tains of Judah and Israel is introduced in a supplementary form, 
which completes the history of the subjugation and extermination 
of the Canaanites in the south of the land (chap. x.). This sup- 
plement is not to be regarded either as a fragment interpolated by 
a different hand, or as a passage borrowed from another source. 
On the contrary, the author himself thought it necessary, having 
special regard to Num. xiii. 28, 31 sqq., to mention expressly that 
Joshua also rooted out from their settlements the sons of Anak, 
whom the spies in the time of Moses had described as terrible 
giants, and drove them into the Philistine cities of Gaza, Gath, 
and Ashdod. “ Aé that time” points back to the “long time,” 
mentioned in ver. 18, during which Joshua was making war upon 
the Canaanites. The words “cut off,” etc., are explained correctly 
by Clericus: “Those who fell into his hands he slew, the rest he 
put to flight, though, as we learn from chap. xv. 14, they afterwards 
returned.” (On the Anakim, see at Num. xiii. 22.) They had 
their principal settlement upon the mountains in Hebron (el Khulil, 
see chap. x. 3), Debir (see at chap. x. 38), and Anab. The last 
place (Anab), upon the mountains of Judah (chap. xv. 50), has been 
preserved along with the old name in the village of Andd, four or 
five hours to the south of Hebron, on the eastern side of the great 
Wady el Khulil, which runs from Hebron down to Beersheba 
(Rob. Pal. ii. p. 193). “ And from all (the rest of) the mountains 
of Judah, and all the mountains of Israel :” the latter are called the 
mountains of Ephraim in chap. xvii. 15. The two together form 
the real basis of the land of Canaan, and are separated from one 
another by the large Wady Beit Hanina (see Rob. Pal. ii. p. 333). 
They received their respective names from the fact that the southern 
portion of the mountain land of Canaan fell to the tribe of Judah 
as its inheritance, and the northern part to the tribe of Ephraim 
and other tribes of Israel.’ Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod were towns 


1 The distinction here made may be explained without difficulty even from 
the circumstances of Joshua’s own time. Judah and the double tribe of Joseph 
(Ephraim and Manasseh) received their inheritance by lot before any of the 
others. But whilst the tribe of Judah proceeded into the territory allotted to 
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of the Philistines; of these Gaza and Ashdod were allotted to the . 
tribe of Judah (chap. xv. 47), but were never taken possession of 
by the Israelites, although the Philistines were sometimes subject 
to the Israelites (see at chap. xiii. 3).— With ver. 23a, “ thus Joshua 
took the whole land” etc., the history of the conquest of Canaan by 
Joshua is brought to a close; and ver. 23d, “and Joshua gave it 
for an inheritance unto Israel,” forms a kind of introduction to the 
second part of the book. The list of the conquered kings in chap. 
Xil. is simply an appendix to the first part. 

The taking of the whole land does not imply that all the towns — 
and villages to the very last had been conquered, or that all the 
Canaanites were rooted out from every corner of the land, but 
simply that the conquest was of such a character that the power of 
the Canaanites was broken, their dominion overthrown, and their 
whole land so thoroughly given into the hands of the Israelites, 
that those who still remained here and there were crushed into 
powerless fugitives, who could neither offer any further opposition 
to the Israelites, nor dispute the possession of the land with them, if 
they would only strive to fulfil the commandments of their God and 
persevere in the gradual extermination of the scattered remnants. 
Moreover, Israel had received the strongest pledge, in the powerful 
help which it had received from the Lord in the conquests thus far 
obtained, that the faithful covenant God would continue His help 
in the conflicts which still remained, and secure for it a complete 


victory and the full possession of the promised land. Looking, 


them in the south, all the other tribes still remained in Gilgal; and even at a 
later period, when Ephraim and Manasseh were in their possessions, all Israel, 
with the exception of Judah, were still encamped at Shiloh. Moreover, the 
two parts of the nation were now separated by the territory which was after- 
wards assigned to the tribe of Benjamin, but had no owner at this time; and 
in addition to this, the altar, tabernacle, and ark of the covenant were in the 
midst of Joseph and the other tribes that were still assembled at Shiloh. Under 
such circumstances, then, would not the idea of a distinction between Judah, on 
the one hand, and the rest of Israel, in which the double tribe of Joseph and 
then the single tribe of Ephraim acquired such peculiar prominence, on the 
other, shape itself more and more in the mind, ané what already existed in the 
germ begin to attain maturity even here? And what could be more natural 
than that the mountains in which the “ children of Judah” had their settle- 
ments should be called the mountains of Judah ; and the mountains where all 
the rest of Israel was encamped, where the ‘‘ children of Israel” were gathered 
together, be called the mountains of Israel, and, as that particular district 
really belonged to the tribe of Ephraim, the mountains of Ephraim also? (chap. 
xix, 50, xx. 7; also xxiv. 30.) 
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therefore, at the existing state of things from this point of view, 
Joshua had taken possession of the whole land, and could now 
proceed to finish the work entrusted to him by the Lord, by divid- 
ing the land among the tribes of Israel. Joshua had really done 
all that the Lord had said to Moses. For the Lord had not only 
promised to Moses the complete extermination of the Canaanites, 
but had also told him that He would not drive out the Canaanites 
at once, or “in one year,” but only little by little, until Israel 
multiplied and took the land (Ex. xxiii. 28-30; cf. Deut. vii. 22). 
Looking at this promise, therefore, the author of the book could 
say with perfect justice, that “Joshua took the whole land according 
to all that (precisely in the manner in which) the Lord had said to 
Moses.” But this did not preclude the fact, that a great deal still 
remained to be done before all the Canaanites could be utterly 
exterminated from every part of the land. Consequently, the 
enumeration of towns and districts that were not yet conquered, 
and of Canaanites who still remained, which we find in chap. xiii. 
1-6, xvii. 14 sqq., xviii. 3, xxiii. 5, 12, forms no discrepancy with 
the statements in the verses before us, so as to warrant us in ~ 
adopting any critical hypotheses or conclusions as to the composition 
of the book by different authors. The Israelites could easily have 
taken such portions of the land as were still unconquered, and 
could have exterminated all the Canaanites who remained, without 
any severe or wearisome conflicts; if they had but persevered in 
fidelity to their God and in the fulfilment of His commandments. 
If, therefore, the complete conquest of the whole land was not 
secured in the next few years, but, on the contrary, the Canaanites 
repeatedly gained the upper hand over the Israelites; we must 
seek for the explanation, not in the fact that Joshua had not 
completely taken and conquered the land, but simply in the fact 
that the Lord had withdrawn His help from His people because 
of their apostasy from Him, and had given them up to the 
power of their enemies to chastise them for their sins.—The dis- 
tribution of the land for an inheritance to the Israelites took place 
“according to their divisions by thew tribes.” nipenio denote the 
division of the twelve tribes of Israel into families, fathers’ houses, 
and households; and is so used not only here, but in chap. xii. 
7 and xviii. 10. Compare with this 1 Chron. xxiii. 6, xxiv. 1, 
etc., where it is applied to the different orders of priests and 
Levites. “ And the land rested from war :” i.e. the war was ended, 
so that the peaceable task of distributing the land by lot could 
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now be proceeded with (vid. chap. xiv. 15; Judg. ii. 11, 30, 
v. 81). 


LIST OF THE KINGS SLAUGHTERED BY THE ISRAELITES.— 
CHAP. AII. 


In the historical account of the wars of Joshua in the south 
and north of Canaan, the only kings mentioned by name as having 
been conquered and slain by the Israelites, were those who had 
formed a league to make war upon them; whereas it is stated at 
the close, that Joshua had smitten all the kings in the south and 
north, and taken possession of their towns (chap. x. 40, xi1.17). To 
complete the account of these conquests, therefore, a detailed list is 
given in the present chapter of all the kings that were slain, and 
not merely of those who were defeated by Joshua in the country on 
this side of the Jordan, but the two kings of the Amorites who had 
been conquered by Moses are also included, so as to give a complete 
picture of all the victories which Israel had gained under the omni- 
potent help of its God. 

Vers. 1-6. List of the kings whom the Israelites smote, and 
whose land they took, on the other side of the Jordan,—namely, the 
land by the brook Arnon (Mojeb; see Num. xxi. 13) to Hermon 
(Jebel es Sheikh, Deut. iii. 8), and the whole of the eastern Arabah 
(the valley of the Jordan on the eastern side of the river).—Vers. 
2, 3. On Sihon and his kingdom, see Num. xxi. 24; Deut. 1. 36, 
iii. 16,17. “ Aroér on the Arnon :” the present ruins of Araayr, 
on the northern bank of the Mojeb (see Num. xxxii. 34). 9730 vim, 
“and (from) the middle of the valley onwards :” 1.e., according to 
the parallel passages in chap. xiii. 9, 16, and Deut. i. 36, from 
the town in the Arnon valley, the city of Moab mentioned in 
Num. xxii. 36, viz. Ar or Areopolis (see at Num. xxi. 15) in the 
neighbourhood of Aroér, which is mentioned as the exclusive ter 
minus a quo of the land taken by the Israelites along with the 
inclusive terminus Aroér. ‘“ Half-Gilead,” 1.e. the mountainous 
district on the south side of the Jabbok (see at Deut. ili. 10), “to 
the river Jabbok,” i.e. the upper Jabbok, the present Nahr Amman 
(see at Num. xxi. 24).—Ver. 3. “And (over) the Arabah, etc., 
Sthon reigned,” i.e. over the eastern side of the Ghor, between the 
Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea (see at Deut. 1.17). “By the 
way to Bethjeshimoth, and towards the south below the slopes of 
Prsgah” (see at Num. xxi. 15 and xxvii. 12), ie. to the north- 
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eastern border of the desert by the Dead Sea (see at Num. xxii. 1). 
—Vers. 4, 5. “ And the territory of Og,” sc. they took possession of 
(ver. 1). On Og, vid. Deut. iii. 11; and on his residences, A sh- 
taroth (probably to be seen in Tell Ashtereh) and Edret (now Draa 
or Déra), see at Gen. xiv. 5 and Num. xxi. 33. On his territory, 
see Deut. iii. 10, 13, 14.—Ver. 6. These two kings were smitten 
by Moses, etc.: vid. Num. xxi. 21 sqq., and xxxii. 33 sqq. 

Vers. 7-24. List of the thirty-one kings of Canaan whom 
Joshua smote on the western side of the Jordan, “ from Baal-gad, 
in the valley of Lebanon, to the bald mountain that goeth up towards 
Seir” (see chap. xi. 17). This land Joshua gave to the other 
tribes of Israel. (On the different parts of the land, see at chap. 
ix. 1, x. 40, and xi. 2.)—Vers. 9 sqq. The different kings are given 
in the order in which they were defeated: Jericho (chap. vi. 1); 
Ai (chap. vii. 2); Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and 
Eglon (chap. x. 3); Gezer (chap. x. 33); and Debir (chap. x. 38). 
Those given in vers. 13b and 14 are not mentioned by name in 
chap. x. Geder, possibly the same as Gedor upon the mountains 
of Judah (chap. xv. 58), which has been preserved under the old 
name of Jedur (Rob. Pal. ii. p. 186, and Bibl. Res. p. 282). 
Hormah (i.e. banning) was in the south of Judah (chap. xv. 30), 
and was allotted to the Simeonites (chap. xix. 4). It was called 
Zephath by the Canaanites (Judg. i. 17; see at Num. xxi. 3), was 
on the southern slope of the mountains of the Amalekites or 
Amorites, the present ruins of Sepdta, on the western slope of the 
table-land of Rakhma, two hours and a half to the south-west of 
Khalasa (Elusa: see Ritter, Erdk. xiv. p. 1085). Arad, also in the 
Negeb, has been preserved in ‘Tell Arad (see at Num. xxi. 1). 
Libnah (see at chap. x. 29). Adullam, which is mentioned in 
chap. xv. 35 among the towns of the plain between Jarmuth and 
Socoh, was in the neighbourhood of a large cave in which David 
took refuge when flying from Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 1; 2 Sam. xxiii. 
13). It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 7), and is men- 
tioned in 2 Macc. xii. 38 as the city of Odollam. The Onomast. 
describes it as being ten Roman miles to the east of Eleutheropolis ; 
but this is a mistake, though it has not yet been discovered. So 
far as the situation is concerned, Deir Dubbdén would suit very 
well, a place about two hours to the north of Beit Jibrin, near to a 
large number of caves in the white limestone, which form a kind of 
labyrinth, as well as some vaulted grottos (see Rob. Pal. ii. p. 353, 
and Van de Velde, Reise. pp. 162-3). Makkedah : possibly Summeil 
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(see at chap. x. 10). Bethel, i.e. Bettin (see chap. viii. 17). The 

situation of the towns which follow in vers. 17 and 18 cannot be 
determined with certainty, as the names Tappuach, Aphek, and 
Hefer are met with again in different parts of Canaan, and Las- 
saron does not occur again. But if we observe, that just as from 
ver. 10 onwards those kings’-towns are first of all enumerated, 
the capture of which has already been described in chap. x., and 
then in vers. 15 and 16 certain other towns are added which had 
been taken in the war with the Canaanites of the south, so likewise 
in vers. 19 and 20 the capitals of the allied kings of northern 
Canaan are given first, and after that the other towns that were 
taken in the northern war, but had not been mentioned by name in 
chap. xi.: there can be no doubt whatever that the four towns in 
vers. 17 and 18 are to be classed among the kings’-towns taken in 
the war with the king of Jerusalem and his allies, and therefore 
are to be sought for in the south of Canaan and not in the north. 
Consequently we cannot agree with Van de Velde and Knobel in 
identifying Tappuach with En-Tappuach (chap. xvii. 7), and look- 
ing for it in Atif, a place to the north-east of Nablus and near the 
valley of the Jordan; we connect it rather with Tappuach in the 
lowlands of Judah (chap. xv. 34), though the place itself has not 
yet been discovered. Hefer again is neither to be identified with 
Gath-hepher in the tribe of Zebulun (chap. xix. 13), nor with 
Chafaraim in the tribe of Issachar (chap. xix. 19), but is most 
probably the capital of the land of Hefer (1 Kings iv. 10), and to 
be sought for’ in the neighbourhood of Socoh in the plain of Judah. 
Aphek is probably the town of that name not far from Ebenezer 
(1 Sam. iv. 1), where the ark was taken by the Philistines, and is 
most likely to be sought for in the plain of Judah, though not in 
the village of Ahbek (Rob. Pal. i. p. 843); but it has not yet been 
traced. Knobel imagines that it was Aphek near to Jezreel (1 
Sam. xxix. 1), which was situated, according to the Onom., in the 
-neighbourhood of Endor (1 Sam. xxix. 1; 1 Kings xx. 26, 30); 
but this Aphek is too far north. assaron only occurs here, and 
hitherto it has been impossible to trace it. Knobel supposes it to be 
the place called Saruneh, to the west of the lake of Tiberias, and 
conjectures that the name has been contracted from Lassaron by 
apheresis of the liquid. This is quite possible, if only we could 
look for Lassaron so far to the north. Bachienne and Rosenmiller 
imagine it to be the village of Sharon in the celebrated plain of that 
name, between Lydda and Arsuf.—Vers. 19, 20. Madon, Hezor, 
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Shimron-meron, and Achshaph (see at chap. xi. 1).—Ver. 21. Taa- 
nach, which was allotted to the Manassites in the territory of Issachar, 
and given up to the Levites (chap. xvil. 11, xxi. 25), but was not 
entirely wrested from the Canaanites (Judg. i. 27), is the present Tell 
Taénak, an hour and a quarter to the south-east of Lejun, a flat hill 
sown with corn; whilst the old name has been preserved in the small 
village of Tadnak, at the south-eastern foot of the Tell (see Van de 
Velde, i. p. 269, and Rob. Pal. iii. p. 156).—Megiddo, which was also 
allotted to the Manassites in the territory of Issachar, though without 
the Canaanites having been entirely expelled (chap. xvii. 11; Judg. 
i. 27), was fortified by Solomon (1 Kings ix. 15), and is also well 
known as the place were Ahaziah died (2 Kings ix. 27), and where 
Josiah was beaten and slain by Pharaoh Necho (2 Kings xxiii. 29, 
30; 2 Chron. xxxv. 20 sqq.). Robinson has shown that it was 
preserved in the Legio of a later time, the present Lejun (Pal. iii. 
pp- 177 sqq.; see also Bibl. Res. p. 116).—Ver. 22. Kedesh, a Levi- 
tical city and city of refuge upon the mountains of Naphtali (chap. 
xix. 37, xx. 7, xxi. 32), the home of Barak (Judg. iv. 6), was con- 
quered and depopulated by Tiglath-Pileser (2 Kings xv. 29), and 
was also a well-known place after the captivity (1 Macc. xi. 61 sqq.). 
It is now an insignificant village, still bearing the ancient name, 
to the north-west of the lake of Huleh, or, according to Van de 
Velde (Reise. ii. p. 355), nothing but a miserable farmstead upon 
a Tell at the south-west extremity of a well-cultivated table-land, 
with a large quantity of antiquities about, viz. hewn stones, relics 
of columns, sarcophagi, and two ruins of large buildings, with an 
open and extensive prospect on every side (see also Rod. Bibl. Res. 
pp- 367 sqq.). Jokneam, near Carmel, was a Levitical town in the 
territory of Zebulun (chap. xix. 11, xxi. 34). Van de Velde and 
Robinson (Bibl. Res. p. 114) suppose that they have found it in 
Tell Kaimén, on the eastern side of the Wady el Milh, at the 
north-west end of a chain of hills running towards the south-east ; 
this Tell being 200 feet high, and occupying a very commanding 
situation, so that it governed the main pass on the western side of 
Esdraelon towards the southern plain. Kaimén is the Arabic form 
of the ancient Kappwvd, Cimana, which Eusebius and Jerome 
describe in the Onom. as being six Roman miles to the north of 
Legio, on the road to Ptolemais.—Ver. 23. Dor: see chap. xi. 2. 
Gilgal: the seat of the king of the Goyim (a proper name, as in 
Gen. xiv. 1), in all probability the same place as the villa nomine 
Galgulis mentioned in the Onom. (s. v. Gelgel) as being six Roman 
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miles to the north of Antipatris, which still exists in the Moslem 
village of Jiljule (now almost a ruin; see Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 136), 
although this village is only two miles E.s.E. of Kefr Saba, the 
ancient Antipatris (see Ritter, Erdk. xvi. pp. 568-9). Thirza, the 
capital of the kings of Israel down to the time of Omri (1 Kings 
xiv. 17, xv. 21, 33, xvi. 6 sqq.), is probably the present Talluza, an 
elevated and beautifully situated place, of a considerable size, sur- 
rounded by large olive groves, two hours to the north of Shechem 
(see Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 302, and Van de Velde, ii. p. 294). 


II.—DIVISION OF THE LAND OF CANAAN AMONG THE TRIBES OF 
ISRAEL. 


CHAP. XIII.—XXIV. 


The distribution of the conquered land among the Israelites is 
introduced. by the command of the Lord to Joshua to enter upon 
this work, now that he was old, although different portions of land 
were still unconquered (chap. xiii. 1-7); and to this there is ap- 
pended a description of the land on the east of the Jordan which 
had already been conquered and divided among the two tribes and 
a half (chap. xii. 8-33). The distribution of the land on this side 
among the nine tribes and a half is related in its historical order ; 
so that not only are the territories assigned by lot to the different 
tribes described according to their respective boundaries and towns, 
but the historical circumstances connected with the division and 
allotting of the land are also introduced into the description. These 
historical accounts are so closely connected with the geographical 
descriptions of the territory belonging to the different tribes, that 
the latter alone will explain the course pursued in the distribution of 
the land, and the various ways in which the different territories are 
described (see the remarks on chap. xiv. 1). For example, in the 
account of the inheritance which fell to the lot of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, not only are the boundaries .most carefully 
traced, but the towns are also enumerated one by one (chap. xv. 
and xviii. 11-28); whereas in the tribe of Joseph (Ephraim and 
half Manasseh) the list of the towns is altogether wanting (chap. 
xvi. and xvii.) ; and in the possessions of the other tribes, either 
towns alone are mentioned, as in the case of Simeon and Dan 
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(chap. xix. 1-9, 40-48), or the boundaries and towns are mixed up 
together, but both of them given incompletely, as in the case of 
Zebulun, Issachar, Asher, and Naphtali (chap. xix. 10-16, 17-23, 
24-31, 32-39). This incompleteness, particularly in the territories 
of the tribes mentioned last, may be explained from the fact, that 
in northern Canaan there were still very many tracts of land in the 
hands of the Canaanites, and the Israelites had not acquired a 
sufficiently exact or complete knowledge of the country, either 
through Joshua’s campaign in the north, or through the men who 
were sent out to survey the northern land before it was divided 
(chap. xviii. 4-9), to enable them to prepare a complete account of 
the boundaries and towns at the very outset. In the same way, too, 
we may explain the absence of the list of towns in the case of the 
tribes of Ephraim and half Manasseh,—namely, from the fact that 
a large portion of the territory assigned to the tribe of Joseph was 
still in the possession of the Canaanites (vid. chap. xvii. 14-18) ; 
whilst the omission of any account of the boundaries in the case 
of Simeon and Dan is attributable to the circumstance that the 
former received its inheritance within the tribe of Judah, and the 
latter between Judah and Ephraim, whilst the space left for the 
Danites was so small, that Ephraim and Judah had to give up to 
them some of the towns in their own territory. Thus the very 
inequality and incompleteness of the geographical accounts of the 
possessions of the different tribes decidedly favour the conclusion, 
that they are the very lists which were drawn up at the time when 
Joshua divided the land. There is nothing to preclude this suppo- 
sition in the fact that several towns occur with different names, 
e.g. Beth-shemesh and Ir-shemesh (chap. xv. 10, xix. 41, xxi. 16), 
Madmannah and Beth-marcaboth, Sansanna and Hazar-susa (chap. 
xv. 31, xix. 5), Shilchim and Sharuchen (chap. xv. 32, xix. 6), 
Remeth and Jarmuth (chap. xix. 21, xxi. 29), or in other smaller 
differences. For variations of this kind may be sufficiently ex- 
plained from the fact that such places were known by two different 
names, which could be used promiscuously ; whilst in other cases 
the difference in the name amounts to nothing more than a different 
mode of writing or pronouncing it: eg. Kattah and Kartah (chap. 
xix. 15, xxi. 34), Hshtemoh and Eshtemoa (chap. xv. 50, xxi. 14), 
Baalah and Balah (chap. xv. 29, xix. 3); or simply in the contrac- 
tion of a composite name, such as Ramoth in Gilead for Ramoth- 
mizpeh (chap. xxi. 36, xiii. 26); Bealoth and Baalath-beer (chap. xv. 
24, xix.8), Lebaoth and Beth-lebaoth (chap. xv. 32, xix. 6), ammath 
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and Hammoth-dor (chap. xix. 35, xxi. 32). If the author, on the 
other hand, had drawn from later sources, or had simply given the 
results of later surveys, as Knobel supposes, there can be no doubt 
that much greater uniformity would be found in the different lists.! 


COMMAND OF GOD TO DIVIDE THE LAND OF CANAAN. DESCRIP- 
TION OF THE TERRITORY OF THE TWO TRIBES AND A HALP. 
—CHAP. XIII. 


Vers. 1-14. INTRODUCTION TO THE DIVISION OF THE LanD. 
—Vers. 1-7. Command of the Lord to Joshua to distribute the 
land of Canaan by lot among the nine tribes and a half. Ver. 1 
contains only the commencement of the divine command; the con- 
clusion follows in ver. 7. Vers. 2-6 form a parenthesis of several 
clauses, defining the last clause of ver. 1 more fully. When Joshua 
had grown old, the Lord commanded him, as he was advanced in 
years, and there was still much land to be taken, to divide “ this 
land,” i.e. the whole of the land of Canaan, for an inheritance to 


\The arguments employed by Knobel in support of his assertion, consist on 
the one hand of inconclusive and incorrect assertions, and are founded on the 
other hand upon arbitrary assumptions. In the first place, for example, he 
asserta that ‘‘ a large number of towns are omitted from the lists, which were 
within the boundaries mentioned and were in existence in the very earliest 
times, viz. in the south, Tamar (Gen. xiv. 7), Arad (Num. xxi. 1), Atbach, 
Rachal, Aroer, and Siphamoth (1 Sam. xxx. 28 sqq.), Gerar (Gen. xx. 26); in 
the Shephelah, Gaza, Askalon, Gath, Ashdod, Jabne, and Joppa (see chap. xv. 
45 sqq.); in Benjamin, Michmash and Nob (1 Sam. xiii. 2 sqq., xxii. 19); in the 
north, Aphek, Lassaron, Madon, Shimron-meron, and Merom (chap. xi. 5, xii. 
18-20), as well as Meroz and Ajjalon (Judg. v. 23, xii. 12); and these with other 
places would assuredly not be wanting here, if Joshua and his associates had 
distributed the towns as well as the land, and furnished our author with the 
lists.” But it would be difficult to bring forward the proofs of this, since Knobel 
himself acknowledges that there are gaps in the lists which have come down to 
us, some of which can be proved to be the fault of the copyists,—such, for 
example, as the want of a whole section after chap. xv. 19 and xxi. 35. More- 
over, the Philistine towns of Ashdod and Gaza are really mentioned in chap. xv. 
46, and the others at all events hinted at; whereas Knobel first of all arbi- 
trarily rejects chap. xv. 45-47 from the text, in order that he may afterwards 
be able to speak of it as omitted. Again, with many of the places mentioned 
as omissions, such as Atbach, Rachal, Siphamoth, etc., it is very questionable 
whether they were towns at all in Joshua’s time, or, at all events, such towns 
as we should expect to find mentioned. And lastly, not only are no catalogues 
of towns given at all in the case of Ephraim and Manasseh, but we have only 
imperfect catalogues in the case of Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali; and, as we 
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the nine tribes and a half, and promised him at the same time that 
He would drive out the Canaanites from those portions of the land 
that were not yet conquered (ver. 6). The words “grown old and 
come into years” (vid. Gen. xxiv. 1, xviii. 11, etc.) denote advanced 
age in its different stages up to the near approach of death (as, 
for example, in chap. xxiii. 1). Joshua might be ninety or a hun- 
dred years old at this time. The allusion to Joshua's great age 
serves simply to explain the reason for the command of God. As 
he was already old, and there still remained much land to be taken, 
he was to proceed to the division of Canaan, that he might accom- 
plish this work to which he was also called before his death ; whereas 
he might very possibly suppose that, under existing circumstances, 
the time for allotting the land had not yet arrived—In vers. 2-6 
the districts that were not yet conquered are enumerated separately. 
—Vers. 2, 3. All the circles of the Philistines (geliloth, circles of 
well-defined districts lying round the chief city). The reference 
is to the five towns of the Philistines, whose princes are mentioned 
in ver. 3. “ Andall Geshuri:” not the district of Geshur in Perza 


have already observed, this incompleteness and these gaps can be satisfactorily 
explained from the historical circumstances under which the allotment of the 
land took place. Secondly, Knobel also maintains, that ‘‘ J oshua’s conquests 
did not extend to the Lebanon (chap. xiii. 4, 5), and yet the author mentions 
towns of the Asherites there (chap. xix. 28, 80): Bethel was not taken till after 
the time of Joshua (Judg. i. 22 sqq.), and this was also the case with Jerusalem 
(Judg. i. 8), and in the earliest times of the judges they had no Hebrew in- 
habitants (Judg. xix. 12), yet the author speaks of both places as towns of the 
Benjamites (chap. xviii. 22,28); Jericho and Ai were lying in ruins in Joshua's 
time (chap. vi. 24, viii. 28), yet they are spoken of here as towns of Benjamin 
that had been rebuilt (chap. xviii. 21, 28); it is just the same with Hazor in 
Naphtali (chap. xi. 13, xix. 36); and according to Judg. i. 1, 10 sqq., Hebron 
and Debir also were not conquered till after Joshua’s time.” But all this rests 
(1) upon the false assumption, that the only towns which Joshua distributed by 
lot among the tribes of Israel were those which he permanently conquered, 
whereas, according to the command of God, he divided the whole land among 
the Israelites, whether it was conquered or not; (2) upon the erroneous opinion, 
that the towns which had been destroyed, such as Jericho, Ai, and Hazor, were 
allotted to the Israelites as ‘‘ rebuilt,” whereas there is not a word about this 
in the text. It is just the same with the arguments used by Knobel in proof 
of the composition of chap. xiii—xxi. from three different documents. The 
material discrepancies have been forced upon the text, as we shall see when we 
come to an explanation of the passages in question ; and the verbal differences 
prove nothing more than that the geographical account of the boundaries and 
towns contains no allusion to the priesthood, to sacrifice, or to certain other 
things which no one would think of looking for here. 
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(vers. 11, 13, xii. 5; Deut. iii. 14), but the territory of the Geshurites, 
a small tribe in the south of Philistia, on the edge of the north- 
western portion of the Arabian desert which borders on Egypt; it is 
only mentioned again in 1 Sam. xxvii. 8. The land of the Philis- 
tines and Geshurites extended from the Sichor of Egypt (on the 
south) to the territory of Ekron (on the north). Sichor (Sthor), lit. 
the black river, is not the Nile, because this is always called 185 
(the river) in simple prose (Gen. xli. 1, 3; Ex. i. 22), and was not 
“before Egypt,” i.e. to:the east of it, but flowed through the 
middle of the land. The “ Sichor before Egypt” was the brook 
(nachal) of Egypt, the ‘Piwoxopodpa, the modern Wady el Arish, 
which is mentioned in chap. xv. 4, 47, etc., as the southern border 
of Canaan towards Egypt (see at Num. xxxiv. 5). Ekron (Appa- 
xov, LXX.), the most northerly of the five chief cities of the 
Philistines, was first of all allotted to the tribe of Judah (chap. xv. 
11, 45), then on the further distribution it was given to Dan (chap. 
xix. 43); after Joshua’s death it was conquered by Judah (Judg. 
1. 18), though it was not permanently occupied. It is the present 
Akir, a considerable village in the plain, two hours to the south- 
west of Ramlah, and on the east of Jamnia, without ruins of any 
antiquity, with the exception of two old wells walled round, which 
probably belong to the times of the Crusaders (see Rod. Pal. iii. 
p- 23). “ To the Canaanites is reckoned (the territory of the) five 
lords of the Philistines,” i.e. it was reckoned as belonging to the 
land of Canaan, and allotted to the Israelites like all the rest. This 
remark was necessary, because the Philistines were not descendants 
of Canaan (see at Gen. x. 14), but yet were to be driven out like 
the Canaanites themselves as being invaders of Canaanitish terri- 
tory (cf. Deut. ii. 23). ‘270, from fd, the standing title of the 
princes of the Philistines (vid. Judg. lili, 3, xvi. 5 sqq.; 1 Sam. v. 
8), does not mean kings, but princes, and is interchangeable with 
om’ (cf. 1 Sam. xxix. 6 with vers. 4,9). At any rate, it was the 
native or Philistian title of the Philistine princes, though it is not 
derived from the same root as Sar, but is connected with seren, axis 
rote, in the tropical sense of princeps, for which the Arabic fur- 
nishes several analogies (see Ges. Thes. p. 972). The capitals of 
these five princes were the following. Azzah (Gaza, i.e. the strong) : 
this was allotted to the tribe of Judah and taken by the Judzans 
(chap. xv. 47; Judg. i. 18), but was not held long. It is at the 
present time a considerable town of about 15,000 inhabitants, with 
the old name of Ghazzeh, about an hour from the sea, and with a 
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seaport called Majuma; it is the farthest town of Palestine towards 
the south-west (see Fob. Pal. ii. pp. 374 sqq.; Ritter, Erdk. xvi. 
pp. 35 sqq.; Stark, Gaza, etc., pp. 45 sqq.). Ashdod ( Altwros, 
Azotus): this was also allotted to the tribe of Judah (chap. xv. 
46, 47), the seat of Dagon-worship, to which the Philistines carried 
the ark (1 Sam. v. 1 sqq.). It was conquered by Uzziah (2 Chron: 
xxvi. 6), was afterwards taken by Tartan, the general of Sargon 
(Isa. xx. 1), and was besieged by Psammetichus for twenty-nine 
years (Herod. ii. 157). It is the present Esdud, a Mahometan 
village with about a hundred or a hundred and fifty miserable huts, 
upon a low, round, wooded height on the road from Jamnia to 
Gaza, two miles to the south of Jamnia, about half an hour from 
the sea (vid. Rob. i. p. 368). Ashkalon: this was conquered by 
the Judwans after the death of Joshua (Judg. i. 8, 9); but shortly 
afterwards recovered its independence (vid. Judg. xiv. 19; 1 Sam. 
vi.17). It is the present Askuldn on the sea-shore between Gaza 
and Ashdod, five hours to the north of Gaza, with considerable and 
widespread ruins (see v. Raum. pp. 173-4; Ritter, xvi. pp. 69 sqq.). 
Gath (Té0): this was for a long time the seat of the Rephaites, 
and was the home of Goliath (chap. xi. 22; 1 Sam. xvii. 4, 23; 
2 Sam. xxi. 19 sqq.; 1 Chron. xx. 5 sqq.); it was thither that the 
Philistines of Ashdod removed the ark, which was taken thence 
to Ekron (1 Sam. v. 7-10). David was the first to wrest it from 
the Philistines (1 Chron. xviii. 1). In the time of Solomon it was 
a royal city of the Philistines, though no doubt under Israelitish 
supremacy (1 Kings ii. 39, v. 1). It was fortified by Rehoboam 
(2 Chron. xi. 8), was taken by the Syrians in the time of Joash 
(2 Kings xii. 18), and was conquered again by Uzziah (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 6; Amos vi. 2); but no further mention is made of it, and 
no traces have yet been discovered’ (see Rob. ii. p. 420, and v. 


1 According to the Onom. (s. v. Geth), it was a place five Roman miles from 
Eleutheropolis towards Diospolis, whereas Jerome (on Micah i.) says: ‘‘ Gath 
was near the border of Judea, and on the road from Eleutheropolis to Gaza; it 
is still a very large village;” whilst in the commentary on Jer. xxv. he says: 
‘‘ Gath was near to and conterminous with Azotus,” from which it is obvious 
enough that the situation of the Philistine city of Gath was altogether unknown 
to the Fathers. Hitzig and Knobel suppose the Ba:royeSpa of Ptolemy (v. 16, 
6), Betogabri in Tab. Peuting. ix. e. (the Eleutheropolis of the Fathers, and the 
present Beit Jibrin, a very considerable ruin), to be the ancient Gath, but this 
opinion is only founded upon very questionable etymological combinations ; 
whereas Thenius looks for it on the site of the present Deir Dubban, though 
without any tenable ground. 
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Raumer, Pal. pp. 191-2). “ And the Avvites (Avveans) towards 
the south.” Judging from Deut. ii. 23, the Avvim appear to have 
belonged to those tribes of the land who were already found there 
by the Canaanites, and whom the Philistines subdued and destroyed 
when they entered the country. They are not mentioned in Gen. 
x. 15-19 among the Canaanitish tribes. At the same time, there 
is not sufficient ground for identifying them with the Geshurites 
as Ewald does, or with the Anakites, as Bertheau hasdone. More- 
over, it cannot be decided whether they were descendants of Ham 
or Shem (see Stark. Gaza, pp. 32 sqq.). {2°RD (from, or on, the 
south) at the commencement of ver. 4 should be attached to ver. 3, 
as it is in the Septuagint, Syriac, and Vulgate, and joined to Dua 
(the Avvites). The Avveans dwelt to the south of the Philistines, 
on the south-west of Gaza. It gives no sense to connect it with 
what follows, so as to read “ towards the south all the land of the 
Canaanites ;”” for whatever land to the south of Gaza, or of the 
territory of the Philistines, was still inhabited by Canaanites, could 
not possibly be called “all the land of the Canaanites.” If, how- 
ever, we were disposed to adopt the opinion held by Masius and 
Rosenmiller, and understand these words as relating to the southern 
boundaries of Canaan, “the possessions of the king of Arad and 
the neighbouring petty kings who ruled in the southern extremity 
of Judwa down to the desert of Paran, Zin, Kadesh,” etc., the 
fact that Arad and the adjoining districts are always reckoned as 
belonging to the Negeb would at once be decisive against it (com- 
pare chap. xv. 21 sqq. with chap. x. 40, x1. 16, also Num. xxi. 1). 
Moreover, according to chap. x. 40, 41, and xi. 16, 17, Joshua had 
smitten the whole of the south of Canaan from Kadesh-barnea to 
Gaza and taken it; so that nothing remained unconquered there, 
which could possibly have been mentioned in this passage as not 
yet taken by the Israelites. For the fact that the districts, which 
Joshua traversed so victoriously and took possession of, were not 
all permanently held by the Israelites, does not come into considera- 
tion here at all. If the author had thought of enumerating all 
these places, he would have had to include many other districts as 
well. 

Beside the territory of the Philistines on the south-west, there 
still remained to be taken (vers. 4, 5) in the north, “ all the land of 
the Canaanites,” t.e. of the Phoenicians dwelling on the coast, and 
“ the caves which belonged to the Sidonians unto Aphek.” Mearah (the 
cave) is the present Mugr Jezzin, i.e. cave of Jezzin, on the east of 
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Sidon, in a steep rocky wall of Lebanon, a hiding-place of the 
Druses at the present time (see at Num. xxxiv. 8; also F. v. Richter, 
Wallfahrten in Morgenland, p. 133). Aphek, or Aphik, was allotted 
to the tribe of Asher (chap. xix. 30; Judg. i. 31); it was called 
"Adaxa by the Greeks; there was a temple of Venus there, which 
Constantine ordered to be destroyed, on account of the licentious 
nature of the worship (Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 55). It is the present 
Afka, a small village, but a place of rare beauty, upon a terrace of 
Lebanon, near the chief source of the river Adonis (Nahr Ibrahim), 
with ruins of an ancient temple in the neighbourhood, surrounded 
by groves of the most splendid walnut trees on the north-east of 
Beirut (see O. F. v. Richter, pp. 106-7; Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 663; 
and V. de Velde, Reise. ii. p. 398). To the territory of the Amo- 
rites :’ this is obscure. We cannot imagine the reference to be to 
the territory of Og of Bashan, which was formerly inhabited by 
Amorites, as that did not extend so far north; and the explanation 
given by Knobel, that farther north there were not Canaanites, but 
Amorites, who were of Semitic origin, rests upon hypotheses which 
cannot be historically sustained.—Ver. 5. There still remained to 
be taken (2) “ the land of the Giblites,” te. the territory of the 
population of Gebal (1 Kings v. 32; Ezek. xxvii. 9), the Byblos 
of the classics, on the Mediterranean Sea, to the north of Beirut, 
called Jebail by the Arabs, and according to Edrisi (ed. Jaubert, 
1. p. 356), “a pretty town on the sea-shore, enclosed in good walls, 
and surrounded by vineyards and extensive grounds planted with 
fruit trees” (see also Abulfed. Tab. Syr. p. 94). It is still a town 
with an old wall, some portions of which apparently belong to the 
time of the Crusades (see Burckhardt, Syr. p. 296, and Ritter, 
Erdk. xvii. pp. 60 sqq.).' “ And all baer toward the sunrising :” 

i.e. not Antilibanus (Knobel), but the Lebanon which is to the east 
of the territory of Gebal, “ from Baal-gad under Mount Hermon,” 
t.€. Paneas Banjas at the foot of Hermon (see at chap. xi. 17), 
“unto the entering in to Hamath,” we. as far up as the territory of - 
the kingdom of Hamath, with the capital of the same name on the 
Orontes (see at Num. xxxiv. 8). Lastly, there still remained (3) 
“all the inhabitants of the mountains, from Lebanon to Misrephoth- 
maim,” t.e. the promontory of Nakura (see at chap. xi. 8), namely 
“all the Sidonians,” 2.e. all the Phoenicians who dwelt from Lebanon 
southwards, from the boundary of the territory of Hamath down 


1 The evidence adduced by Movers (Phinizier, ii. 1, p. 108), that the Giblites 
did nct belong to the Canaanites, has more plausibility than truth. 
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to the promontory of Nakura, According to ancient usage, the 
Sidonians stand for the Phoenicians generally, as in Homer, on 
account of Sidon being the oldest capital of Pheenicia (see Ges. on 
Is. i. pp. 724 sqq.). All these the Lord would root out before Israel, 
and therefore Joshua was to divide the whole of northern Canaan, 
which was inhabited by Phoenicians, among the Israelites. “ Only 
divide thou tt by lot for an inheritance,” etc. P23, only, t.e. although 
thou hast not yet taken it. ben, to cause it to fall, here used with 
reference to the lot, te. to divide by lot. “ Fulfil thy duty in the 
distribution of the land, not even excepting what is still in the firm 
grasp of the enemy; for I will take care to perform what I have 
promised. From this we may learn to rely so perfectly upon the 
word of God, when undertaking any duty, as not to be deterred by 
doubts or fears” (Calvin). 

Vers. 8-14. To the command of God to divide the land on this 
side the Jordan among the nine tribes and a half (ver. 7), the 
historian appends the remark, that the other two tribes and a half 
had already received their inheritance from Moses on the other 
side (ver. 8). This he proceeds to describe in its full extent (vers. 
9-13), and then observes that the tribe of Levi alone received no 
landed inheritance, according to the word of the Lord (ver. 14). 
After this he gives a description in vers. 15-33 of the land assigned 
by Moses to each of the two tribes and a half.’ The remark in 
ver. 8 is so closely connected with what precedes by the expression 
“ with whom” (lit. with it), that this expression must be taken as 
somewhat indefinite: “ with whom,” viz. with half Manasseh, really 
signifying with the other half of Manasseh, with which the Reuben- 
ites and Gadites had received their inheritance (see Num. xxxii. 
and Deut. iii. 8-17). The last words of ver. 8, “as Moses the 
servant of Jehovah gave them,” are not a tautological repetition of 
the clause “ which Moses gave them,” but simply affirm that these 
tribes received the land given them by Moses, in the manner com- 
manded by Moses, without any alteration in his arrangements. The 
boundaries of the land given in vers. 9-13 really agree with those 
given in chap. xii. 2-5 and Deut. iii. 8, although the expression 


1 Knobel’s remark, that vers. 8-14 anticipate the following section (vers. 
15-33) in an unsuitable manner, rests upon a thorough misunderstanding of the 
whole ; for the account of the division of the land to the east of the Jordan 
among the two tribes and a half (vers. 15-33) could not be introduced in a more 
appropriate manner than by a description of the circumference of the land and 


of its principal parts (vers. 9-13). 
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varies in some respects. The words of ver. 9, “ the city that 1s in 
the midst of the river,” i.e. the city in the valley, viz. Ar, are more 
distinct than those of chap. xii. 2, “and from the middle of the 
river.” ‘ All the plain” is the Amoritish table-land, a tract of land 
for the most part destitute of trees, stretching from the Arnon to 
Heshbon, and towards the north-east to Rabbath-Ammén (see at 
Deut. iii. 10), which is called in Num. xxi. 20 the field of Moab. 
Medeba, now called Medaba (see at Num. xxi. 30). Dibon, now a 
ruin called Dibdn, to the north of Arnon (see at Num. xxi. 20).—Ver. 
10, as in chap. xii. 2.—Ver. 11. Gilead is the whole country of that 
name on both sides of the Jabbok (see at chap. xii. 2 and Deut. iii. 
10), the present Belka and Jebel Ajlun, for the description of which 
see the remarks at Num. xxxii. 1. “ The territory of the Geshur- 
ites and Maachathites” is referred to in chap. xii. 5 as the boundary 
of the kingdom of Og, and in Deut. iii. 14 as the boundary of the 
Jand which was taken by Jair the Manassite ; here it is included in 
the inheritance of the tribes on the other side of the Jordan, but it 
was never really taken possession of by the Israelites, and (accord- 
ing to ver. 13) it had probably never been really subject to king 
Og. The other notices in vers. 11 and 12 are the same as in chap. 
xii. 4, 5.—Ver. 14. The tribe of Levi was to receive no land, but 
the firings of Jehovah, ¢.e. the offerings, including the tithes and 
first-fruits (Lev. xxvii. 30-32, compared with Num. xvii. 21-32), 
were to be its inheritance; so that the God of Israel himself is 
called the inheritance of Levi in ver. 33 as in Num. xvii. 20, to 
which the words “ as He said unto them” refer (see the commen- 
tary on Num. xviii. 20). 


Vers. 15-33. THE Possessions OF THE Two TRIBES AND A 
Ha.r.—Vers. 15-23. The tribe of Reuben received its inheritance 
in the south—namely, the territory from Aroér in the Arnon valley, 
and from Ar in that valley, onwards, and the plain (table-land) by 
Medeba (see ver. 9), with Heshbon the capital and her towns, 7.e. 
the towns dependent upon it, in the plain. Heshbon, almost in the 
centre between the Arnon and the Jabbok, was situated upon the 
border of the inheritance of the Reubenites, and was ceded to the 
Gadites, who gave it up to the Levites (chap. xxi. 39; 1 Chron. vi. 
66: see at Num. xxxii. 37). Dibon, called Dibon of Gad in Num. 
xxxill. 45, because the Gadites had built, ¢.e. fortified it, was on the 
south of Heshbon, only an hour from Aroér, on the Arnon (ver. 9). 
Bamoth-baal, also called Bamoth simply (Num. xxi. 20; Isa. xv. 2), 
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is to be sought for on the Jebel Attarus (see at Num. xxi. 20). 
It was thence that Balaam saw the end of the Israelitish camp 
(Num. xxii. 41). Bethbaal-meon, the present ruin of Myun, three- 
quarters of an hour s.E. of Heshbon (see at Num. xxxii. 38). Jahza, 
where Sihon was defeated, was to the east of Medeba, according to 
the Onom. ; and Dibon was on the border of the desert (see at Num. 
xxi. 23). Kedemoth, on the border of the desert, to the north-west 
of Kalaat Balua, is to be sought on the northern bank of the . 
Balua, or upper Arnon (see at Num. xxi. 13). Mephaath, where 
there was a garrison stationed (according to the Onom.) as a defence 
against the inhabitants of the desert, is to be sought for in the 
neighbourhood of Jahza, with which it is always associated (Jer. 
xlviii. 21). Kedemoth and Mephaath were given up to the Levites 
(chap. xxi. 37; 1 Chron. vi. 64).—Vers. 19, 20. Kirjathaim, where 
Chedorlaomer defeated the Emim, is probably to be found in the 
ruins of e¢-Teym, half an hour to the west of Medaba (see at Gen. 
xiv. 5). Sibmah (Num. xxxii. 38), according to Jerome (on Isa. 
xvi. 8), only 500 paces from Heshbon, appears to have hopelessly 
disappeared. Zereth-hashachar, t.e. splendor aurore, which is only 
mentioned here, was situated “ upon a mountain of the valley.” 
According to: ver. 27, the valley was the Jordan valley, or rather 
(according to Gen. xiv. 3, 8) the vale of Siddim, a valley running 
down on the eastern side of the Dead Sea. Sceetzen conjectures 
that the town referred to is the present ruin of Sard, on the south 
of Zerka Maein.—Beth-peor, opposite to Jericho, six Roman miles 
higher than (to the east of) Libias: see at Num. xxiii. 28. The 
“ slopes of Pisgah” (chap. xii. 3; Deut. iii. 17): to the south of the 
former, on the north-eastern shore of the Dead Sea (see at Num. 
xxvii. 12). Beth-jeshimoth (chap. xii. 3), in the Ghor el Seisaban, 
on the north-east side of the Dead Sea (see at Num. xxii. 1). In 
ver. 21a, the places which Reuben received in addition to those 
mentioned by name are all summed up in the words, “ and all the 
(other) towns of the plain, and all the kingdom of Sihon,” sc. so far 
as it extended over the plain. These limitations of the words are 
implied in the context: the first in the fact that towns in the plain 
are mentioned in ver. 17; the second in the fact that, according to 
ver. 27, “the rest of the kingdom of Sihon,” 1t.e. the northern 
portion of it, was given to the Gadites. The allusion to Sihon 
induced the author to mention his defeat again ; see at Num. xxxi., 
where the five Midianitish vassals who were slain with Sihon are 
noticed in ver. 8, and the death of Balaam is also mentioned. 
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“ Dukes of Sthon,” properly vassals of Sihon ; 0°3°D) does not signify 
anointed, however, but means literally poured out, t.e. cast, moulded, 
enfeoffed. The word points to the “ creation of a prince by the 
communication or pouring in of power” (Gusset. 8. v.).—Ver. 23. 
“ And (this) was the boundary of the sons of Reuben, the Jordan and 
its territory, te. the Jordan, or rather land adjoining it. The 
meaning is, that the territory of Reuben, viz. with the places men- 
tioned last (ver. 20), reached to the territory of the Jordan; for so 
far as the principal part was concerned, it was on the east of the 
Dead Sea, as it only reached from the Arnon to Heshbon, #.e. up 
to the latitude of the northern extremity of the Dead Sea. “ The 
towns and their villages.” “SN, farm premises, used, as in Lev. xxv. 
31, to denote places not enclosed by a wall. 

Vers. 24-28. Inheritance of the tribe of Gad.—This tribe 
received Jaézer (probably es Szyr: see at Num. xxi. 32) and “ all 
the towns of Gilead,’ i.e. of the southern half of Gilead, which 
belonged to the kingdom of Sihon; for the northern half, which 
belonged to the kingdom of Og, was given to the Manassites 
(ver. 31), “and the half of the land of the sons of Ammon, to Aroér 
before Rabbah,” i.e. that portion of the land of the Ammonites 
between the Arnon and the Jabbok, which the Amorites under 
Sihon had taken from the Ammonites, namely, the land on the east 
of Gilead, on the western side of the upper Jabbok (Nahr Amman: 
Deut. ii. 37, iii. 16; cf. Judg. xi. 13); for the land of the Am- 
monites, t.¢. the land which they still held in the time of Moses, on 
the eastern side of Nahr Amman, the Israelites were not allowed to 
attack (Deut. ii. 19). Aroér before Rabbah, i.e. Amméin (see Deut. 
ili. 11), is Aroér of Gad, and must be distinguished from Aroér of 
Reuben on the Arnon (ver. 16). It is only mentioned again in 
Judg. xi. 33 and 2 Sam. xxiv. 5, and was situated, according to 
2 Sam., in the valley of Gad, that is to say, in a wady or valley 
through which Gesenius supposes an arm of the Jabbok to have 
flowed, and Thenius the Jabbok itself, though neither of them has 
sufficient ground for his conjecture. It is also not to be identified 
with the ruin of Ayra to the south-west of Szalt, as this is not in a 
wady at all; but in all probability it is to be sought for to the north- 
east of Rabbah, in the Wady Nahr Amman, on the side of the 
Kalat Zerka Gadda, the situation of which suits this verse and 
2 Sam. xxiv. 5 very well, and may easily be reconciled with Judg. 
x1. 33.—In ver. 26 the extent of the territory of Gad is first of 
all described from north to south: viz. from Heshbon (see ver. 17) 
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to Ramath-mizpeh, or Ramoth in Gilead (chap. xx. 8), probably on 
the site of the present Szalt (see at Deut. iv. 43), “and Betonim,” 
probably the ruin of Batneh, on the mountains which bound the 
Ghor towards the east between the Wady Shaib and Wady Ajlun, 
in the same latitude as Szalt (V. de Velde, Mem. p. 298) ; and then, 
secondly, the northern boundary is described from west to east, 
“from Mahanaim to the territory of Lidbir.” Mahanaim (double- 
camp: Gen. xxxii. 2), which was given up by Gad to the Levites 
(chap. xxi. 30), in which Ishbosheth was proclaimed king (2 Sam. 
ii. 8, 9), and to which David fled from Absalom (2 Sam. xvii. 24, 
27; 1 Kings ii. 8), is not to be sought for, as Knobel supposes, in 
the ruins of Meysera, to the south of Jabbok, four hours and a half 
from Szalt, but was on the north of the Jabbok, since Jacob did 
not cross the ford of the Jabbok till after the angel had appeared 
to him at Mahanaim (Gen. xxxii. 3, 23). It was in or by the 
valley of the Jordan (according to 2 Sam. xviii. 23, 24), and has 
probably been preserved in the ruins of Mahneh, the situation of 
which, however, has not yet been determined (see at Gen. xxxii. 3). 
Lndbir is quite unknown ; the lamed, however, is not to be taken as 
a prefix, but forms part of the word. J. D. Michaelis and Knobel 
suppose it to be the same as Lo-debar in 2 Sam. ix. 4, 5, xvii. 27, a 
place from which provisions were brought to David at Mahanaim 
on his flight from Absalom, and which is to be sought for on the 
east of Mahanaim.—Ver. 27. On the north, the territory of Gad 
seems to have extended to the Jabbok, and only to have stretched 
beyond the Jabbok at Mahanaim, which formed the boundary of 
half-Manasseh, according to ver. 30. In the valley of the Jordan, 
on the other hand, the boundary reached to the Sea of Galilee. 
“ The valley” is the valley of the Jordan, or the Arabah from 
Wady Hesbfn above the Dead Sea up to the Sea of Galilee, along 
the east side of the Jordan, which belonged to the kingdom of Sihon 
(chap. xii. 3; Deut. i. 17). The northern boundary of the tribe 
of Reuben must have touched the Jordan in the neighbourhood of 
the Wady Hesbin. In the Jordan valley were Beth-haram, the 
future Libias, and present er Rameh (see at Num. xxxii. 36); Beth- 
nimra, according to the Onom. five Roman miles to the north, the 
present ruin of Nimrein (see at Num. xxxii. 36) ; Succoth, according 
to the Onom. trans Jordanem in parte Scythopoleos (see at Gen. 
xxxiii. 17); Zaphon (i.e. north), probably not far from the southern 
extremity of the Sea of Galilee. “ The rest of the kingdom of Sthon, 
the other part having been given to the Reubenites (ver. 21). 
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Vers. 29-31. The territory of the half tribe of Manasseh ex- 
tended from Mahanaim onwards, and embraced all Bashan, with 
the sixty Jair towns and the (northern) half of Gilead (see the 
comm. on Deut. ii. 13-15).—Ver. 32 is the concluding formula. 
(For the fact itself, see Num. xxxiv. 14, 15.)—Ver. 33 is a repeti- 
tion of ver. 14. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE DIVISION OF THE LAND OF CANAAN. 
INHERITANCE OF CALEB.—CHAP. XIV. 


Vers. 1-5 form the heading and introduction to the account of 
the division of the land among the nine tribes and a half, which 
reaches to chap. xix., and is brought to a close by the concluding 
formula in chap. xix. 51. The division of the land of Canaan 
according to the boundaries laid down in Num. xxxiv. 2-12 was 
carried out, in accordance with the instructions in Num. xxxiv. 
16-29, by the high priest Eleazar, Joshua, and ten heads of fathers’ 
houses of the nine tribes and a half, whose names are given in 
Num. xxxiv. 18-28. “ By the lot of their inheritance,” i.e. by casting 
lots for it: this is dependent upon the previous clause, “ which they 
distributed for inheritance to them.” “As the Lord commanded 
through Moses” (Num. xxvi. 52-56, xxxiil. 54, and xxxiv. 13), “ to 
the nine tribes and a half” (this is also dependent upon the clause 
“which they distributed for inheritance”).—Vers. 3, 4. So many 
tribes were to receive their inheritance, for the two tribes and a half 
had already received theirs from Moses on the other side of the 
Jordan, and the tribe of Levi was not to receive any land for an 
inheritance. According to this, there seem to be only eight tribes 
and a half to be provided for (24-+1+84=12); but there were 
really nine and a half, for the sons of Joseph formed two tribes in 
consequence of the adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh by the 
patriarch Jacob (Gen. xlviii. 5). But although the Levites were 
to have no share in the land, they were to receive towns to dwell 
in, with pasture adjoining for their cattle; these the other tribes 
were to give up to them out of their inheritance, according to the 
instructions in Num. xxxv. 1-8 (see the notes upon this passage). 

So far as the division of the land itself was concerned, it was to 
be distributed by lot, according to Num. xxvi. 52 sqq.; but, at the 
same time, the distribution was carried out with such special regard 
to the relative sizes of the different tribes, that the more numerous 
tribe received a larger share of the land than one that was not so 
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numerous. This could only be accomplished, however, by their 
restricting the lot to the discrimination of the relative situation of 
the different tribes, and then deciding the extent and boundaries of 
their respective possessions according to the number of families of 
which they were composed.’ The casting of the lots was probably 
effected, as the Rabbins assumed, by means of two urns, one filled 
with slips having the names of the tribes upon them ; the other, with 
an equal number, representing separate divisions of the land: so that 
when one slip, with a name upon it, was taken out of one urn, 
another slip, with a division of the land upon it, was taken from the 
other. The result of the lot was accepted as the direct decree of 
God; “for the lot was not controlled in any way by the opinion, 
or decision, or authority of men” (Calvin). See the fuller remarks 
at Num. xxvi. 56. In the account of the casting of the lots, the 
first fact which strikes us is, that after the tribes of Judah and 
Joseph had received their inheritance, an interruption took place, 
and the camp was moved from Gilgal to Shiloh, and the taber- 
nacle erected there (chap. xvili. 1-9); after which the other tribes 
manifested so little desire to receive their inheritance, that Joshua 
reproved them for their indolence (chap. xviii. 3), and directed them 
to nominate a committee of twenty-one from their own number, 
whom he sent out to survey the land and divide it into seven parts; 
and it was not till after this had been done that the casting of the 
lots was proceeded with, and each of these seven tribes received its 
inheritance. The reason for this interruption is not given; and the 
commentators have differed in their opinions as to the cause (see 
Keils former Comm. on Joshua, pp. 347 sqq.). The following 
appears to be the most probable supposition. When Joshua received 
the command from the Lord to divide the land among the tribes, 
they made an approximative division of the land into nine or ten 
parts, according to the general idea of its extent and principal 
features, which they had obtained in connection with the conquest 


1“ This was the force of the lot : there were ten lots cast in such a manner 
as to decide that some were to be next to the Egyptians, some to have the sea- 
coasts, some to occupy the higher ground, and some to settle in the valleys. 
When this was done, it remained for the heads of the nation to determine the 
boundaries of their different territories according to some equitable standard. 
It was their place, therefore, to ascertain how many thousand heads there were 
in each tribe, and then to adjudicate a larger or smaller space according to the 
size of the tribe” (Calvin). Or, as Clericus observes (Num. xxvi. 52), ‘‘ the lot 
seems to have had respect to the situation alone, and not to the extent of terri- 
tory at all.” 

K 
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of the country, and then commenced distributing it without any 
more minute survey or more accurate measurement, simply fixing 
the boundaries of those districts which came out first according 
to the size of the tribes upon whom the lots fell. As soon as that 
was.(one, these tribes began to move off into the territory allotted 
to them, and to take possession of it. The exact delineation of the 
boundaries, however, could not be effected at once, but required a 
longer time, and was probably not finally settled till the tribe had 
taken possession of its land. In this manner the tribes of Judah, 
Ephraim, and half Manasseh had received their inheritance one 
after another. And whilst they were engaged in taking possession, 
Shiloh was chosen, no doubt in accordance with divine instructions, 
as the place where the tabernacle was to be permanently erected ; 
and there the sanctuary was set up, the whole camp, of course, 
removing thither at the same time. But when the casting of the 
lots was about to be continued for the remainder of the tribes, they 
showed no great desire for fixed abodes, as they had become so 
accustomed to a nomad life, through having been brought up in the 
desert, that they were much more disposed to continue it, than to 
take possession of a circumscribed inheritance,—a task which would 
require more courage and exertion, on account of the remaining 
Canaanites, than a life in tents, in which they might wander up and 
down in the land by the side of the Canaanites, and supply their 
wants from its productions, as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had for- 
merly done, since the Canaanites who were left were so weakened by 
the war that the Israelites had no occasion for a moment’s anxiety 
about them, provided they did not attempt to expel or to extermi- 
nate them. But Joshua could not rest contented with this, if he 
would remain faithful to the charge which he had received from 
the Lord. He therefore reproved these tribes for their tardiness, 
and commanded them to take steps for continuing the casting of 
lots for the land. But as the tribe of Joseph had expressed its 
dissatisfaction with the smallness of the inheritance allotted to it, 
and by so doing had manifested its cowardice, which prevented it 
from attacking the Canaanites who were still left in the territory 
that had fallen to their lot, Joshua may possibly have had his eyes 
opened in consequence to the fact that, if the casting of lots was 
continued in the manner begun, and with nothing more than an 
approximative definition of the different portions of the land, there | 
was a possibility of still greater dissatisfaction arising among the 
other tribes, since some of them at any rate would be sure to receive 
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portions of the land in which the Canaanites were more numerous 
and still stronger than in the possessions of Ephraim. He therefore 
gave orders, that before the casting of lots was proceeded with 
any further, the rest of the land should be carefully surveyed and 
divided into seven districts, and that a statement of the result should 
be laid before him, that these seven districts might be divided by lot 
among the seven tribes. This survey of the land no doubt very 
clearly showed that what remained, after deducting the possessions 
of Judah and Joseph, was too small for the remaining seven tribes, 
in proportion to what had been already divided. Moreover, it had 
also been discovered that Judah’s share was larger than this tribe 
required (chap. xix. 9). Consequently it was necessary that certain 
partial alterations should be made in the arrangements connected 
with the first division. The lot itself could not be pronounced 
invalid when it had once been cast, as its falling was regarded as 
the decision of God himself, and therefore it was impossible to 
make a fresh division of the whole land among all the tribes. The 
only thing that could be done was to leave the two tribes in those 
districts which had fallen to them by lot (chap. xviii. 5), but to take 
certain parts of their territory for the other tribes, which would 
leave the lot in all its integrity, as the lot itself had not determined 
either the size or the boundaries. This will serve to explain both 
the interruption to the casting of the lots, which had been com- 
menced at Gilgal, and also the peculiar manner in which it was 
continued at Shiloh. ) 


Vers. 6-15. CaLes’s [INHERITANCE.— Vers. 6 sqq. Before the 
easting of the lots commenced, Caleb came to Joshua along with 
the sons of Judah, and asked for the mountains of Hebron for his 
possession, appealing at the same time to the fact, that forty-five 
years before Moses had promised it to him on oath, because he had 
not discouraged the people and stirred them up to rebellion, as the 
other spies that were sent from Kadesh to Canaan had done, but 
had faithfully followed the Lord.’ This occurred at Gilgal, where 

1 The grounds upon which Knobel follows Maurer and ag ae affirming 
that this account does not belong to the so-called Elohist, but is merely a 
fragment taken from the first document of the Jehovist, are formed partly 
from misinterpretations of particular verses and partly from baseless assump- 
tions. To the former belongs the assertion, that, according to vers. 8, 12, 
Joshua was not one of the spies (see the remarks on ver. 8); to the latter the 
assertion, that the Elohist does not represent Joshua as dividing the land, or 
Caleb as receiving so large a territory (see on the contrary, however, the 
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the casting of the lots was to take place. Caleb was not “the head 
of the Judahites,” as Knobel maintains, but simply the head of a 
father’s house of Judah, and, as we may infer from his surname, 
“the Kenizzite” or descendant of Kenaz (“the Kenizzite” here 
and Num. xxxii. 12 is equivalent to “son of Kenaz,” ch. xv. 17, 
and Judg. i. 13), head of the father’s house which sprang from 
Kenaz, i.e. of a subdivision of the Judahite family of Hezron ; 
for Caleb, the brother of Jerahmeel and father of Achzah, ac- 
cording to 1 Chron. ii. 42 (cf. 1 Chron. ii. 49), was the same 
person as Caleb the descendant of Hezron mentioned in 1 Chron. 
ii. 18. From the surname “the Kenizzite” we are of course not 
to understand that Caleb or his father Jephunnel: is described as a 
descendant of the Canaanitish tribe of Kenizzites (Gen. xv. 19) ; but 
Kenaz was a descendant of Hezron, the son of Perez and grandson of 
Judah (1 Chron. ii. 5, 18, 25), of whom nothing further is known. 
Consequently it was not the name of a tribe, but of a person, and, 
as we may see from 1 Chron. iv. 15, where one of the sons of 
Caleb is called Kenaz, the name was repeated in the family. The 
sons of Judah who came to Joshua along with Caleb were not the 
Judahites generally, therefore, or representatives of all the families 
of Judah, but simply members or representatives of the father’s 
house of Judah which took its name from Kenaz, and of which 
Caleb was the head at that time. Caleb reminded Joshua of the 
word which the Lord had spoken concerning them in Kadesh- 
barnea, i.e. of the promise of God that they should both of them 
enter the land of Canaan (Num. xiv. 24, 30), and then proceeded 
to observe (ver. 7): “ When I was forty years old, and was sent by 
Moses as a spy to Canaan, I brought back an answer as tt was in my 
mind,” 2.e. according to the best of my convictions, without fear of 
man or regard to the favour of the people.—Ver. 8. Whereas the 
other spies discouraged the people by exaggerated reports concern- 
ing the inhabitants of Canaan, he had followed the Lord with 
perfect fidelity (Num. xiii. 31-33). He had not been made to 
waver in his faithfulness to the Lord and His promises either by 
the evil ygports which the other spies had brought of the land, or 
by the murmuring and threats of the excited crowd (see Num. xiv. 
6-10). “ Afy brethren” (ver. 8) are the rest of the spies, of course 
with the exception of Joshua, to whom Caleb was speaking.’ YDDj, 
exposition of ver. 13), as well as the enumeration of all kinds of words which 


are said to be foreign to the Elohistic document. 
1 That Joshua was not included was evident from this circumstance alone, 
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for 300i (see Ges. § 75, anm. 17, and Ewald, § 142, a.), from 
MDD = DDD (see chap. ii. 11).—Ver. 9. Jehovah swore at that time, 
that the land upon which his (Caleb’s) foot had trodden should be 
an inheritance for him and his sons for ever. This oath is not 
mentioned in Num. xiv. 20 sqq., nor yet in Deut. i. 35, 36, where 
Moses repeats the account of the whole occurrence to the people. 
For the oath of Jehovah mentioned in Num. xiv. 21, 24, viz. that 
none of the murmuring people should see the land of Canaan, but 
that Caleb alone should come thither and his seed should possess it, 
cannot be the one referred to, as the promise given to Caleb in this 
oath does not relate to the possession of Hebron in particular, but 
to the land of Canaan generally, “the land which Jehovah had 
sworn to their fathers.’ We must assume, therefore, that in addi- 
tion to what is mentioned in Num. xiv. 24, God gave a special 
promise to Caleb, which is passed over there, with reference to the 
possession of Hebron itself, and that Joshua, who heard it at the 
time, is here reminded of that promise by Caleb. This particular 
promise from God was closely related to the words with which 
Caleb endeavoured to calm the minds of the people when they rose 
up against Moses (Num. xiii. 30), viz. by saying to them, “ We are 
well able to overcome it,” notwithstanding the Anakites who dwelt 
in Hebron and had filled the other spies with such great alarm on 
account of their gigantic size. With reference to this the Lord 
had promised that very land to Caleb for his inheritance. Upon 
this promise Caleb founded his request (vers. 10-12) that Joshua 
would give him these mountains, of which Joshua had heard at 
that time that there were Anakites and large fortified cities there, 
inasmuch as, although forty-five years had elapsed since God had 
spoken these words, and he was now eighty-five years old, he was 
quite as strong as he had been then. From the words, “The Lord 
hath kept me alive these forty-five years,” Theodoret justly infers, 
that the conquest of Canaan by Joshua was completed in seven 
years, since God spake these words towards the end of the second 
year after the exodus from Egypt, and therefore thirty-eight years 
before the entrance into Canaan. The clause ‘1 427 WR (ver. 10) 


and consequently it is a complete perversion on the part of Knobel to argue, 
that because the expression is a general one, t.e. because Joshua is not expressly 
excepted by name, therefore he cannot have been one of the spies, not to 
mention the fact that the words ‘‘ concerning me and thee,” in ver. 6, are 
sufficient to show to any one acquainted with the account in Num. xiii., xiv., 
that Joshua was really one of them. ' 
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is also dependent upon ‘) D'YDIN MT: viz. “these forty-five years 
that Israel has wandered in the desert” (on this use of WR, see 
Ewald, § 331, c.). The expression is a general one, and the years 
occupied in the conquest of Canaan, during which Israel had not 
yet entered into peaceful possession of the promised land, are 
reckoned as forming part of the years of wandering in the desert. 
As another reason for his request, Caleb adds in ver. 11: “J am 
still as strong to-day as at that tune; as my strength was then, so is 
it now for war, and to go out and in” (see Num. xxvii. 17).—Ver. 
12. “ The mountain,” according to the context, is the mountainous 
region of Hebron, where the spies had seen the Anakites (Num. 
xiii. 22, 28). The two clauses, in ver. 12, beginning with ‘3 are 
not to be construed as subordinate to one another, but are co- 
ordinate clauses, and contain two distinct motives in support of his 
petition : viz. “ for thou heardest in that day,” sc. what Jehovah said 
to me then, and also “ for (because) the Anakites are there;” .. . 
“nerhaps Jehovah is with me (NS for ‘AR, see Ges. § 103, 1, anm. 
1, and Ewald, § 264, b.), and I root them out” (vid. chap. xv. 14). 
The word “perhaps” does not express a doubt, but a hope or 
desire, or else, as Masius says, “hope mixed with difficulty; and 
whilst the difficulty detracts from the value, the hope stimulates 
the desire for the gift.”—Ver. 13. Then Joshua blessed Caleb, i.e. 
implored the blessing of God upon hjs undertaking, and gave him 
Hebron for an inheritance. Hebron is mentioned as the chief 
city, to which the surrounding country belonged; for Caleb had 
asked for the mountains (ver. 9), 7.e. the mountainous country with 
and around Hebron, which included, for example, the fortified 
town of Debir also (chap. xv. 15).—Ver. 14. This inheritance, the 
historian adds, was awarded to Caleb because he had followed the 
God of Israel with such fidelity.—In ver. 15 there follows another 
notice of the earlier name of Hebron (see at Gen. xxiii. 2). The 
expression DMB? (before), like the words “to this day,” applies to 
the time when the book was composed, at which time the name 
Kirjath-arba had long since fallen into disuse; so that it by no 
means follows that the name Hebron was not so old as the name 
Kirjath-arba, which was given to Hebron for the first time when 
it was taken by Arba, “the great man among the Anakites,” t.e. 
the strongest and most renowned of the Anakites (vid. chap. xv. 
13). The remark, “and the land had rest from war,” is repeated 
again at the close of this account from chap. xi. 23, to show that 
although there were Anakites still dwelling in Hebron whom Caleb 
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hoped to exterminate, the work of distributing the land by lot was 
not delayed in consequence, but was carried out in perfect peace 


INHERITANCE OF THE TRIBE OF JUDAH.—CHAP. XV. 


Under the superintending providence of God, the inheritance 
which fell to the tribe of Judah by lot was in the southern part of 
Canaan, where Caleb had already received his inheritance, so that 
he was not separated from his tribe. The inheritance of Judah is 
first of all described according to its boundaries (vers. 1-12); then 
for the sake of completeness it is stated once more with regard to 
Caleb, that he received Kirjath-arba for his inheritance, and took 
possession of it by expelling the Anakites and conquering Debir 
(vers. 13-20); and after this a list is given of the towns in the 
different parts (vers. 21-63). 

Vers. 1-12 — Boundaries of the inheritance of the tribe of Judah. 
—Ver. 1. Its situation in the land. “ And there was (i.e. fell, or 
came out; cf. chap. xvi. 1, xix. 1) the lot to the tribe of Judah accord- 
ing to its families to the frontier of Edom (see at Num. xxxiv. 3), to 
the desert of Zin southward, against the extreme south” (lit. from the 
end or extremity of the south), ze. its inheritance fell to it, so that 
it reached to the territory of Edom and the desert of Zin, in which 
Kadesh was situated (see at Num. xiii. 21), on the extreme south 
of Canaan.—Vers. 2-4. The southern boundary. This was also 
the southern boundary of the land of Israel generally, and coin- 
cided with the southern boundary of Canaan as described in Num. 
xxxiv. 3-5. It went out “from the end of the salt sea, namely, 
from the tongue which turneth to the south,” t.e. from the southern 
point of the Dead Sea, which is now a salt marsh.—Vers. 3, 4. 
Thence it proceeded “to the southern boundary of the ascent of 
Akrabbim,” i.e. the row of lofty whitish cliffs which intersects the 
Arabah about eight miles below the Dead Sea (see at Num. 
xxxiv. 4), “and passed across to Zin,” i.e. the Wady Murreh (see 
at Num. xiii. 21), “and went up to the south of Kadesh-barnea,” 
te. by Ain Kudes (see at Num. xx. 16), “and passed over to 
Hezron, and went up to Adar, and turned to Karkaa, and went over 
to Azmon, and went out into the brook of Egypt,’ t.e. the Wady el 
Arish. On the probable situation of Hezron, Adar, Karkaa, and 
Azmon, see at Num. xxxiv. 4,5. ‘ And the outgoings of the boun- 
dary were to the sea” (the Mediterranean). The Wady el Arish, a 
marked boundary, takes first of all a northerly and then a north- 
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westerly course, and opens into the Mediterranean Sca (see Pent. 
vol. ii. p. 58). 7 in the singular before the subject in the plural 
must not be interfered with (sce Ewald, § 316, a.).—The words 
“ this shall be your south coast” point back to the southern boun- 
dary of Canaan as laid down in Num. xxxiv. 2 sqq., and show that 
the southern boundary of the tribe-territory of Judah was also the 
southern boundary of the land to be taken by Israel.—Ver. 5a. 
“ The eastern boundary was the salt sea to the end of the Jordan,” 
i.e. the Dead Sea, in all its length up to the point where the Jordan 
entered it. 

In vers. 5d-11 we have a description of the northern boundary, 
which is repeated in chap. xviii. 15-19 as the southern boundary 
of Benjamis, though in the opposite direction, namely, from west 
to east. It started “ from the tongue of the (salt) sea, the end (i.e. 
the mouth) of the Jordan, and went up to Beth-hagla,’—a border 
town between Judah and Benjamin, which was afterwards allotted 
to the latter (chap. xviii. 19, 21), the present Ain Hajla, an hour 
and a quarter to the south-east of Aiha (Jericho), and three-quar- 
ters of an hour from the Jordan (see at Gen. 1. 11, note),—“ and 
went over to the north side of Beth-arabah,” a town in the desert of 
Judah-(ver. 61), afterwards assigned to Benjamin (chap. xviii. 22), 
and called fHa-arabah in chap. xviii. 18, about twenty or thirty 
minutes to the south-west of Ain Hajla, in a “level and barren 
steppe” (Seetzen, R. ii. p. 302), with which the name very well 
agrees (see also Rob. Pal. il. pp. 268 sqq.). “ And the border went 
up to the stone of Bohan, the son of Reuben.” The expression 
“went up” shows that the stone of Bohan must have been on 
higher ground, 7.e. near the western mountains, though the opposite 
expression “ went down” in chap. xvill. 17 shows that it must have 
been by the side of the mountain, and not upon the top. According 
to chap. xvill. 18, 19, the border went over from the stone of 
Bohan in an easterly direction “ to the shoulder over against (Beth) 
Arabah northwards, and went down to (Beth) Arabah, and then 
went over to the shoulder of Beth-hagla northwards,” 2.e. on the 
north side of the mountain ridge of Beth-arabah and Beth-hagla. 
This ridge is “the chain of hills or downs which runs from Kasr 
Hajla towards the south to the north side of the Dead Sea, and is 
called Katar Hhadije, i.e. a row of camels harnessed together.” — 
Ver. 7. The boundary ascended still farther to Debir from the 
valley of Achor. Debir is no doubt to be sought for by the Wady 
Daber, which runs down from the mountains to the Dead Sea 
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to the south of Aasr Hajla, possibly not far from the rocky grotto 
called Choret ed Daber, between the Wady es Sidr and the Khan 
Chadrur on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, about half-way 
between the two. On the valley of Achor see at chap. vii. 24. 
Then “it turned northwards to Gilgal, opposite to the ascent of 
Adummim south of the brook.” Gilgal, which must not be con- 
founded, as it is by Knobel, with the first encampment of the 
Israelites in Canaan, viz. the Gilgal between Jericho and the 
Jordan, is called Geliloth in chap. xviii. 17. The situation of this 
place, which is only mentioned again in Judg. iii. 19, and was 
certainly not a town, probably only a village or farm, is defined 
more precisely by the clause “opposite to the ascent of Adummim.” 
Maaleh Adummim, which is correctly explained in the Onom. (s. v. 
Adommim) as avdBaous rippov, ascensus rufforum, “was formerly 
a small villa, but is now a heap of ruins, which is called even to 
the present day Maledomim—on the road from /Elia to Jericho” 
(Tobler). It is mentioned by ancient travellers as an inn called a 
terra ruffa, i.e. “the red earth;” terra russo, or “the red house.” 
By later travellers it is described as a small place named Adomim, 
being still called “the red field, because this is the colour of the 
ground; with a large square building like a monastery still stand- 
ing there, which was in fact at one time a fortified monastery, 
though it is deserted now” (Arviewr, Merk. Nachr. ii. p. 154). It 
is the present ruin of Kalaat el Dem, to the north of the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, or Kalaat ed Domm, near the Khan Chadrur. 
Gilgal, or Geliloth (circle), was probably the “ small round valley ” 
or “field of Adommim,” of which Pococke speaks as being at the 
foot of the hill on which the deserted inn was standing (viz. ed 
Domm ; see Pococke, Reise ins Morgenland, ii. p. 46). The valley 
(nachal, rendered river) to the south of which Gilgal or the ascent 
of Adummim lay, and which was therefore to the north of these 
places, may possibly be the Wady Kelt, or the brook of Jericho in 
the upper part of its course, as we have only to go a quarter or half 
an hour to the east of Khan Chadrur, when a wide and splendid 
prospect opens towards the south across the Wady Kelt as far as 
Taiyibeh ; and according to Van de Velde’s map, a brook-valley runs 
in a northerly direction to the Wady Kelt on the north-east of 
Kalaat ed Dem. It is probable, however, that the reference is to 
some other valley, of which there are a great many in the neigh- 
bourhood. The boundary then passed over to the water of En 
Shemesh (sun-fountain), i.e. the present Apostle’s Well, Ain el Hodh 
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or Bir el Khét, below Bethany, and on the road to Jericho (Yobler, 
Topogr. v. Jerus. ii. pp. 398, 400; Van de Velde, Mem. p. 310), 
and then ran out at the fountain of Rogel (the spies), the present 
deep and copious fountain of Job or Nehemiah at the south-east 
corner of Jerusalem, below the junction of the valley of Hinnom 
and the valley of Jehoshaphat or Kedron valley (see Rob. Pal. i. 
p. 491, and Zobler, Topogr. v. Jerus. ii. pp. 50 sqq.).—Ver. 8. It 
then went up into the more elevated valley of Ben-hinnom, on the 
south side of the Jebusite town, i.e. Jerusalem (see at chap. x. 1), 
and still farther up to the top of the mountain which rises on the 
west of the valley of Ben-hinnom, and at the farthest extremity of 
the plain of Rephaim towards the north. The valley of Ben-hin- 
nom, or Bne-hinnom (the son or sons of Hinnom), on the south side 
of Mount Zion, a place which was notorious from the time of Ahaz 
as the seat of the worship of Moloch (2 Kings xxiii. 10; 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 3, xxxiil. 6; Jer. vii. 31, etc.), is supposed to have derived 
its name from a man who had possessions there, but of whom 
nothing further is known (see Robinson, Pal. i. pp. 402 sqq.). The 
plain of Rephaim (LKX. yh ‘Padaely, in 2 Sam. v. 18, 22, xxiii. 13 
Kovvas tov Titrdvwv), probably named after the gigantic race of 
Rephaim, and mentioned several times in 2 Sam. as a battle-field, is 
on the west of Jerusalem, and is separated from the edge of the 
valley of Ben-hinnom by a small ridge of rock. It runs south- 
wards to Mar Elias, is an hour long, half an hour broad, and was 
very fertile (Isa. xvii. 5); in fact, even to the present day it is care- 
fully cultivated (see Rob. Pal. i. p. 323; Yobler, Topogr. v. Jerus. 
li pp. 401 sqq.). It is bounded on the north by the mountain ridge 
already mentioned, which curves westwards on the left side of the 
road to Jaffa. This mountain ridge, or one of the peaks, is “ the 
mountain on the west of the valley of Hinnom,’ at the northern end 
of the plain referred to.—Ver. 9. From this mountain height the 
boundary turned to the fountain of the waters of Nephtoah, i.e., 
according to Van de Velde’s Mem. p. 336, the present village of 
Liftah (nun and lamed being interchanged, according to a well- 
known law), an hour to the north-west of Jerusalem, where there 
igs a copious spring, called by the name of Samuel, which not only 
supplies large basons, but waters a succession of blooming gardens 
(Tobler, Topogr. v. Jerus. ii. pp. 758 sqq.; Dieterici, Reisebilder, ii. 
pp- 221-2). It then “went out to the towns of Mount Ephraim,” 
which is not mentioned again, but was probably the steep and lofty 
mountain ridge on the west side of the Wady Beit Hanina (Tere- 
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binth valley), upon which Kulonia, a place which the road to Joppa 
passes, Kastal on a lofty peak of the mountain, the fortress of 
Milane, Soba, and other places stand (Seetzen, R. ii. pp. 64, 65; 
Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 158). The boundary then ran to Baala, i.e. 
Kirjath-jeartm, the modern Kureyet el Enab, three hours to the 
north-west of Jerusalem (see at chap. ix. 17).—Ver. 10. From this 
point “the boundary (which had hitherto gone in a north-westerly 
direction) turned westwards to Mount Seir, and went out to the 
shoulder northwards (i.e. to the northern side) of Haryjearim, that 
is Chesalon, and went down to Beth-shemesh, and passed over to 
Tumnah.” Mount Seir is the ridge of rock to the south-west of 
Kureyet el Enab, a lofty ridge composed of rugged peaks, with a 
wild and desolate appearance, upon which Saris and Mishir are 
situated (fod. Bibl. Res. p. 155). Chesalon is the present Kesla 
on the summit of a mountain, an elevated point of the lofty ridge 
between Wady GAurdb and Ismail, south-west of Kureyet el Enab 
(Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 154).  Beth-shemesh (i.e. sun-house), a priests’ 
city In the territory of Judah (chap. xxi. 16; 1 Chron. vi. 44), is 
the same as Ir-shemesh (chap. xix. 41), a place on the border of 
Dan, where the ark was deposited by the Philistines (1 Sam. vi. 
9 sqq.), and where Amaziah was slain by Joash (2 Kings xiv. 11, 
12; 2 Chron. xxv. 21). It was conquered by the Philistines in the 
time of Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 18). According to the Onom. it 
was ten Roman miles, i.e. four hours, from Eleutheropolis towards 
Nicopolis. It is the present Ain Shems, upon a plateau in a splen- 
did situation, two hours and a half to the south-west of Kesla (od. 
Pal. ili. p. 17; Bibl. Res. p. 153). Zimnah, or Timnatah, belonged 
to Dan (chap. xix. 43); and it was thence that Samson fetched his 
wife (Judg. xiv. 1 sqq.). It is the present 7 %bneh, three-quarters 
of an hour to the west of Ain Shems (Rob. Pal. i. p. 344).—Ver. 
11. Thence “the border went out towards the north-west to the 
shoulder of Ekron (Akir: see at chap. xiii. 3), then bent to Shichron, 
passed over to Mount Baalah, and went out to Jabneel.” Shichron 
is possibly Sugheir, an hour to the south-west of Jebna (Knobel). 
But if this is correct, the mountain of Baalah cannot be the short 
range of hills to the west of Akir which runs almost parallel with 
the coast (Ztob. Pal. iii. p. 21), as Knobel supposes; but must be a 
mountain on the south side of the Wady Surar, since the boundary 
had already crossed this wady between Ekron and Shichron. 
Jabneel is the Philistine town of Jabneh, the walls of which were 
demolished by Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 6), a place frequently men- 
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tioned in the books of Maccabees as well as by Josephus under the 
name of Jamnia. It still exists as a good-sized village, under the 
name of Jebnah, upon a small eminence on the western side of 
Nahr Rubin, four hours to:the south of Joppa, and an hour and a 
half from the sea (Rod. Pal. iii. p. 22). From Jabneh the boun- 
dary went out to the (Mediterranean) Sea, probably along the 
course of the great valley, ze. the Nahr Rubin, as Robinson supposes 
(Pal. ii. p. 343). The western boundary was the Great Sea, te. 
the Mediterranean. 

Vers. 13-19. The account of the conquest of the inheritance, 
which Caleb asked for and received before the lots were cast for 
the land (chap. xiv. 6-15), by the extermination of the Anakites 
from Hebron, and the capture of the fortified town of Debir, is 
repeated with very slight differences in Judg. i. 10-15, in the 
enumeration of the different conflicts in which the separate tribes 
engaged after the death of Joshua, in order to secure actual pos- 
session of the inheritance which had fallen to them by lot, and is 
neither copied from our book by the author of the book of Judges, 
nor taken from Judges by the author of Joshua; but both of them 
have drawn it from one common source, upon which the accounts 
of the conquest of Canaan contained in the book of Joshua are gene- 
rally founded.—Ver. 13. As an introduction to the account of the 
conquest of Hebron and Debir, the fact that they gave Caleb his 
portion among the sons of Judah, namely Hebron, is first of all 
repeated from chap. xiv. 13. 103 impers., they gave, i.e. Joshua 
(chap. xiv. 13). The words “ according to the command of Jehovah 
to Joshua” are to be explained from chap. xiv. 9-12, according to 
which Jehovah had promised, in the hearing of Joshua, to give 
Caleb possession of the mountains of Hebron, even when they 
were at Kadesh (chap. xiv.12). The “ father of Anak” is the 
tribe father of the family of Anakites in Hebron, from whom this 
town received the name of Kzrjath-arba ; see at Num. xiii. 22 and 
Gen. xxiii. 2.—Ver. 14. Thence, t.e. out of Hebron, Caleb drove 
(>, i.e. rooted out: cf. 13‘, Judg. i. 10) the three sons of Anak, 
i.e. families of the Anakites, whom the spies that were sent out 
from Kadesh had already found there (Num. xiii. 22). Instead of 
Caleb, we find the sons of Judah (Judezans) generally mentioned 
in Judg. i. 10 as the persons who drove out the Anakites, according 
to the plan of the history in that book, to describe the conflicts in 
which the several tribes engaged with the Canaanites. But the 
one does not preclude the other. Caleb did not take Hebron as an 
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individual, but as the head of a family of Judzans, and with their 
assistance. Nor is there any discrepancy between this account and 
the fact stated in chap. xi. 21, 22, that Joshua had already con- 
quered Hebron, Debir, and all the towns of that neighbourhood, 
and had driven out the Anakites from the mountains of Judah, 
and forced them back into the towns of the Philistines, as Knobel 
fancies. For that expulsion did not preclude the possibility of the 
Anakites and Canaanites returning to their former abodes, and 
taking possession of the towns again, when the Israelitish army had 
withdrawn and was engaged in the war with the Canaanites of the 
north ; so that when the different tribes were about to settle in the 
towns and districts allotted to them, they were obliged to proceed 
once more to drive out or exterminate the Anakites and Canaanites 
who had forced their way in again (see the remarks on chap. x. 38, 
39, p. 117; note).—Vers. 15, 16. From Hebron Caleb went against 
the inhabitants of Debir, to the south of Hebron. This town, 
which has not yet been discovered (see at chap. x. 38), must have 
been very strong and hard to conquer ; for Caleb offered a prize to 
the conqueror, promising to give his daughter Achzah for a wife 
to any one that should take it, just as Saul afterwards promised to 
give his daughter to the conqueror of Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 25, xviii. 
17).— Ver. 17. Othniel took the town and received the promised 
prize. Othniel, according to Judg. iii. 9 the first judge of the 
Israelites after Joshua’s death, is called 323 AN 12? fa, ze. elther 
“the son of Kenaz (and) brother of Caleb,” or “ the son of Kenaz 
the brother of Caleb.” The second rendering is quite admissible 
(comp. 2 Sam. xiii. 3, 32, with 1 Chron. ii. 13), but the former is 
the more usual; and for this the Masorites have decided, since they 
have separated achi Caleb from ben-Kenaz by a tiphchah. And this 
is the correct one, as “ the son of Kenaz” is equivalent to “ the 
Kenizzite” (chap. xiv. 6). According to Judg. i. 13 and iii. 9, 
Othniel was Caleb’s younger brother. Caleb gave him his daughter 
for a wife, as marriage with a brother’s daughter was not forbidden 
in the law (see my Bibl. Archiiol. ii. § 107, note 14).—Vers. 18, 19. 
When Achzah had become his wife (“as she came,” te. on her 
coming to Othniel, to live with him as wife), she urged him to ask 
her father for a field. “A field: in Judg. i. 14 we find “ the 
field,” as the writer had the particular field in his mind. This was 
not “the field belonging to the town of Debir” (Knobel), for 
Othniel had no need to ask for this, as it naturally went with the 
town, but a piece of land that could be cultivated, or, as is shown 
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in what follows, one that was not deficient in springs of water. 
What Othniel did is not stated, but only what Achzah did to attain 
her end, possibly because her husband could not make up his mind 
to present the request to her father. She sprang from the ass upon 
which she had ridden when her father brought her to Othniel. 3%, 
which only occurs again in Judg. iv. 21, and in the parallel passage, 
Judg. i. 14, is hardly connected with Y2¥, to be lowly or humble 
(Ges.); the primary meaning is rather that suggested by First, 
to force one’s self, to press away, or further; and hence in this 
case the meaning is, to spring down quickly from the animal she 
had ridden, like 25) in Gen. xxiv. 64. Alighting from an animal was 
a special sign of reverence, from which Caleb inferred that his 
daughter had some particular request to make of him, and there- 
fore asked her what she wanted: “ What is to thee?” or, “ What wilt 
thou?” She then asked him for a blessing (as in 2 Kings v. 15): 
“ for,” she added, “ thou hast given me into barren land.” 1337 Ya" 
(rendered a south land) is accus. loci; so that negeb is not to be 
taken as a proper name, signifying the southernmost district of 
Canaan (as in ver. 21, etc.), but as an appellative, “the dry or arid 
land,” as in Ps. cxxvi. 4. “ Give me springs of water,” t.e. a piece of 
land with springs of water in it. Caleb then gave her the “ upper 
springs and lower springs :” this was the name given to a tract of 
land in which there were springs on both the higher and lower 
ground. It must have been somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Debir, though, like the town itself, it has not yet been found.— 
Ver. 20 contains the closing formula to vers. 1-19, i.e. to the de- 
scription of the territory of Judah by its boundaries (vid. chap. 
xviii. 20). 

In vers. 21-63 there follows a list of the towns of the tribe of 
Judah, arranged in the four districts into which the land was 
divided, according to the nature of the soil, viz. the south-land 
(negeb), the lowland (shephelah) on the Mediterranean Sea, the 
mountains, and the desert of Judah. 

Vers. 21-32. The towns in the south land.—_Negeb (south-land) 
was the name given to the southernmost district of Canaan in its 
full extent, from the Arabah, at the southern end of the Dead Sea, 
right across to the coast of the Mediterranean, and from the 
southern border of Canaan, as described in vers, 2—4, as far north 
as Wady Sheriah, below Gaza, on the western side, and up to the 
mountains and desert of Judah on the east, stretching across the 
wardys of es Seba, Milh, and Ehdetb, above which that part of 
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Palestine commences where rain is more abundant, and to which, 
as we have already observed at Num. xiii. 17, the Negeb formed a 
kind of intermediate link between the fertile land and the desert. 
Tt was a line of steppe-land, with certain patches here and there 
that admitted of cultivation, but in which tracts of heath prevailed, 
for the most part covered with grass and bushes, where only grazing 
could be carried on with any success. The term which Eusebius 
and Jerome employ for Negeb in the Onom. is Daromas, but they 
carry it farther northwards than the Negeb of the Old Testament 
(see Reland, Pal. Ill. pp. 185 sqq.). The numerous towns mentioned 
in vers. 21-32 as standing in the Negeb, may none of them have 
been large or of any importance. In the list before us we find that, 
as a rule, several names are closely connected together by the copula 
vav, and in this way the whole may be divided into four separate 
groups of towns. | 

Vers. 21-23. First group of nine places.—Ver. 21. The towns 
“ from,” t.e. at “ the end of the tribe-territory of Judah, towards the 
territory of Edom.” Kabzeel: the home of the hero Benaiah (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 20), probably identical with Jekabzeel, which is mentioned in 
Neh. xi. 25 in connection with Dibon, but has not been discovered. 
This also applies to Eder and Jagur.—Ver. 22. Kinah: also un- 
known. Knobel connects it with the town of the Kenttes, who 
settled in the domain of Arad, but this is hardly correct ; for with 
the exception of Judg. i. 16, where the Kenites are said to have 
settled in the south of Arad, though not till after the division of the 
land, the Kenites are always found in the western portion of the 
Negeb (1 Sam. xv. 6, xxvii. 10, xxx. 29), whereas Kinah is un- 
questionably to be looked for in the east. Dimonah, probably the 
same as Dibon (Neh. xi. 25); possibly the ruins of el Dheib, on the 
south side of the wady of the same name, to the north-east of 
Arad (V. de Velde, Mem. p. 252), although Robinson (Pal. ii. p. 473) 
writes the name Khdeib. Adadah is quite unknown.—Ver. 23. — 
Kedesh, possibly Kadesh-barnea (ver. 3). Hazor might then be 
Hezron, in the neighbourhood of Kadesh-barnea (ver. 3). Jthnan 
is unknown. 

Vers. 24, 25. Second group of five or six places.—Of these, 
Ziph and Telem are not met with again, unless Telem is the same 
as Telaim, where Saul mustered his army to go against the 
Amalekites (1 Sam. xv. 4). Their situation is unknown. There 
was another Ziph upon the mountains (see ver. 55). Knobel sup- 
poses the one mentioned here to be the ruins of Kusetfeh, to the 
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south-west of Arad (Zod. Pal. ii. p. 620). Ziph would then be 
contracted from Ceziph; but the contraction of Achzib (chap. xix. 
29) into Zib does not present a corresponding analogy, as in that 
case the abbreviated form is the later one, whereas in the case of 
Ziph a lengthening of the name must have taken place by the 
addition of a K. Bealoth, probably the same as the Simeonitish 
Baaloth-beer (chap. xix. 8), which is called Baal simply in 1 Chron. 
iv. 33, and which was also called Ramath-negeb (chap. xix. 8) and 
Ramoth-negeb (1 Sam. xxx. 27). It is not to be identified with 
Baalath, however (chap. xix. 45; 1 Kings ix. 18), as V. de Velde 
supposes (Reise, ii. pp. 151-2). Knobel fancies it may be the 
ridge and place called Kubbet el Baul, between Milh and Kurnub 
(Rob. ii. p. 617); but Baul and Baal are very different. Hazor 
Hadatta (Chazor Chadathah), t.e. new Hazor, might be the ruins 
of el Hudhaira on the south of Jebel Khulil (Rob. Appendix). 
Kenoth was supposed by Robinson (Pal. ii. p. 472, and Appendix) 
to be the ruins of el Kuryetein, on the north-east of Arad and at 
the foot of the mountains, and with this V. de Velde agrees. Reland 
(Pal. p. 708) connects the following word Hezron with Kenoth, so 
as to read Kenoth-hezron, 1.e. Hezron’s towns, also called Hazor. 
This is favoured by the Sept. and Syriac, in which the two words 
are linked together to form one name, and probably by the Chaldee 
as well, also by the absence of the copula vav (and) before Hezron, 
which is not omitted anywhere else throughout this section, except 
at the beginning of the different groups of towns, as, for example, 
before Ziph in ver. 24, and Amam in ver. 26, and therefore 
ought to stand before Hezron if it is an independent town. The 
Masoretic pointing cannot be regarded as a decisive proof of the 
contrary. 

Vers. 26-28. Third group of nine towns.—Ver. 26. Amam is 
not mentioned again, and is quite unknown. Shema, which is 
called Sheba in chap. xix. 2, and is mentioned among the towns of 
the Simeonites between Beersheba and Moladah, is supposed by 
Knobel to be the ruins of Sadwe (Sdéweh) between Milh and Beer- 
sheba (see V. de Velde, ii. p. 148). Molada, which was given to the 
Simeonites (chap. xix. 2; 1 Chron. iv. 28) and was still inhabited 
by Jews after the captivity (Neh. xi. 26), was the later Mddaéa, 
an Idumzan fortress (Josephus, Ant. xviii. 6, 2), which Eusebius 
and Jerome describe as being twenty Roman miles, 7.e. eight hours, 
to the south of Hebron on the road to Aila (Elath). It has been 
identified by Robinson (Pal. ii. p. 621) in the ruins of el Milh, by 
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the Wady Malath or Malahh.—Vey. 27. Hazar-gaddah, Heshmon, 
and Beth-palet have not yet been identified. The last of the three 
is mentioned again in Neh. xi. 26, by the side of Molada, as still 
inhabited by Judzans.—Ver. 28. Hazar-shual, i.e. fox-court, which 
was assigned to the Simeonites (chap. xix. 3) and still inhabited 
after the captivity (Neh. xi. 27), answers, so far as the name is 
concerned, to the ruins of Thdly (Rob. Pal. iii. App.). Beersheba, 
which was a well-known place in connection with the history of 
the patriarchs (Gen. xxi. 14 sqq., xxii. 19, etc.), and is frequently 
mentioned afterwards as the southern boundary of the land of 
Israel (Judg. xx. 1; 2 Sam. xvii. 11, etc.), was also given up to 
the Simeonites (chap. xix. 2), and still inhabited after the captivity 
(Neh. xi. 27). It is the present Bir es Seba on the Wady es Seba 
(see at Gen. xxi. 31). Bizjothjah is unknown. . 

Vers. 29-32. The four groups of thirteen towns in the western 
portion of the Negeb.—Ver. 29. Baalah, which was assigned to 
the Simeonites, is called Balah in chap. xix. 3, and Bilhah in 1 
Chron. iv. 29. Knobel identifies it with the present Deir Belah, 
some hours to the south-west of Gaza (Rod. ui. App. ; Ritter, Erdk. 
xvi. pp. 41, 42); but it cannot have been so far to the west, or so 
near the coast as this. Jim (or Ivvim, according to the Avec of 
the LXX.) is probably the ruins of Bett-auwa (Rob. iii. App.). 
Azem, which was also given up to the Simeonites (chap. xix. 3; 1 
Chron. iv. 29), is supposed by Knobel to be Eboda, the present 
Abdeh, eight hours to the south of Elusa, a considerable mass of 
ruins on a ridge of rock (Rob. i. p. 287), because the name signifies 
firmness or strength, which is also the meaning of the Arabic name 
—a very precarious reason.—Ver. 30. Eltolad, which was given to 
the Simeonites (chap. xix. 4), and is called Yolad (without the 
Arabic article) in 1 Chron. iv. 29, has not been discovered. 
Chesil, for which the LX X. have Ba:@yn, is probably, as Reland 
supposes, simply another name, or as Knobel suggests a corrupt 
reading, for Bethul or Bethuel, which is mentioned in chap. xix. 4 
and 1 Chron. iv. 30, between Eltolad and Hormah, as a town of 
the Simeonites, and the same place as Beth-el in 1 Sam. xxx. 27. 
As this name points to the seat of some ancient sanctuary, and 
there was an idol called Khalasa worshipped by the Arabs before 
the time of Mahomet, and also because Jerome observes (vita Hilar. 
c. 25) that there was a temple of Venus at Elusa, in which the 
Saracens worshipped Lucifer (see Tuch, Deutsch. Morgenl. Ztschr. 
li, pp. 194 sqq.), Knobel supposes Bethul (Chesil) to be Elusa, a 
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considerable collection of ruins five hours and a half to the south 
of Beersheba (see Rob. i. p. 296): assuming first of all that the 
name el Khulasa, as the Arabs called this place, was derived from 
the Mahometan idol already referred to; and secondly, that the 
Saracen Lucifer mentioned by Jerome was the very same idol whose 
image and temple Janhari and Kamus call el Khalasa. Hormah: 
t.e. Zephoth, the present Sepata (see at chap. xii. 14). Ziklag, which 
was assigned to the Simeonites (chap. xix. 5; 1 Chron. iv. 30), burnt 
down by the Amalekites (1 Sam. xxx. 1 sqq.), and still inhabited 
after the captivity (Neh. xi. 28), is supposed by Rowland to be the 
ancient place called Asluj or Kasluj, a few hours to the east of 
Zepata, with which Knobel, however, in a most remarkable manner, 
identifies the Asluj to the south-west of Milh on the road to Abdeh, 
which is more than thirty-five miles distant (see Rob. Pal. ii. p. 
621). Both places are too far to the south and east to suit Ziklag, 
which is to be sought for much farther west. So far as the situa- 
tion is concerned, the ruins of Tell Sheriah or Tell Mellala, one of 
which is supposed by V. de Velde to contain the relics of Ziklag, 
would suit much better ; or even, as Hitter supposes (Erdk. xvi. pp. 
132-3), Tell ef Hasy, which is half an hour to the south-west of 
Ajlan, and in which Felix Fabri found the ruins of a castle and 
of an ancient town, in fact of the ancient Ziklag, though Robinson 
(i. pp. 389 sqq.) could discover nothing that indicated in any way 
the existence of a town or building of any kind. Madmannah and 
Sansannah cannot be traced with any certainty. Madmannah, 
which is confounded in the Onom. (s. v. Medemena) with Madmena, 
a place to the north of Jerusalem mentioned in Isa. x. 31, though 
elsewhere it is correctly described as Menots oppidum juxta civitatem 
Gazam, has probably been preserved in the present Mintay or 
Minieh, to the south of Gaza. Sansannah, Knobel compares with 
the Wady Suni, mentioned by Robinson (i. p. 299), to the south of 
Gaza, which possibly received its name from some town in the 
neighbourhood. But in the place of them we find Beth-marcaboth 
(z.e. carriage-house) and J7dazar-susa (t.e. horse-court) mentioned in 
chap. xix. 5 and 1 Chron. iv. 31 among the towns of the Simeon- 
ites, which Reland very properly regards as the same as Mad- 
mannah and Sansannah, since it is very evident from the meaning 
of the former names that they were simply secondary names, which 
were given to them as stations for carriages and horses.—Ver. 32. 
Lebaoth, one of the Simeonite towns, called Beth-lebaoth (i.e. 
lion-house) in chap. xix. 6, and Beth-biret in 1 Chron. iv. 31, has 
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not been discovered yet. Shilchim, called Sharuchen in chap. xix. 
6, and Shaaraim in 1 Chron. iv. 31, may possibly have been pre- 
served in Tell Shertah, almost half-way between Gaza and Beer- 
sheba (V. de Velde, ii. p. 154). Ain and Rimmon are given as 
Simeonite towns, and being written without the copula, are treated 
as one name in chap. xix. 7 and 1 Chron. iv. 32, although they are 
reckoned as two separate towns in chap. xix. 7. But as they were 
also called En Rimmon after the captivity, and are given as one 
single place in Neh. xi. 29, they were probably so close together 
that in the course of time they grew into one. Rimmon, which is 
mentioned in Zech. xiv. 10 as the southern boundary of Judah, 
probably the Eremmon of the Onom. (“a very large village of the 
Judzeans, sixteen miles to the south of Eleutheropolis in Daroma”), 
was probably the present ruin called Um er Rummanim, four hours 
to the north of Beersheba (ob. iii. p. 8). Not more than thirty 
or thirty-five minutes distant from this, between Tell Khuweilifeh 
(Rob. iii. p. 8) or Chewelfeh (V. de Velde) and Tell Hhora, you find 
a large old but half-destroyed well, the large stones of which seem 
to belong to a very early period of the Israelitish history (V. de 
Velde, ii. p. 153). This was mentioned as a very important drink- 
ing-place even in the lifetime of Saladin, whilst to the present day 
the Tiyalah Arabs water their flocks there (see Rob. iii. p. 8). To 
all appearance this was Ain (see V. de Velde, Mem. p. 344). “ All 
the cities were twenty and nine, and ther villages.” This does not 
agree with the number of towns mentioned by name, which is not 
twenty-nine, but thirty-six ; so that the number twenty-nine is 
probably an error of the text of old standing, which has arisen 
from a copyist confounding together different numeral letters that 
resembled one another.’ 

1 Some commentators and critics explain this difference on the supposition 
that originally the list contained a smaller number of names (only twenty- 
nine), but that it was afterwards enlarged by the addition of several other 
places by a different hand, whilst the number of the whole was left just as it 
was before. But such a conjecture presupposes greater thoughtlessness on the 
part of the editor than we have any right to attribute to the author of our 
book. If the author himself made these additions to his original sources, as 
Havernick supposes, or the Jehovist completed the author's list from his second 
document, as Knobel imagines, either the one or the other would certainly have 
altered the sum of the whole, as he has not proceeded in so thoughtless a 
manner in any other case. The only way in which this conjecture could be 
defended, would be by supposing, as J. D. Michaelis and others have done, that 
the names added were originally placed in the margin, and that these mar- 
ginal glosses were afterwards interpolated by some thoughtless copyist into the 
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Vers. 33-47. Towns in the lowland or shepheluh.—The lowland 
(shephelah), which is generally rendered  zedu7 in the Sept., 
rarely vo 7redcov (Deut. i. 7), but which is transferred as a proper 
name 7 Sednra in Obad. 19, Jer. xxxii. 44, xxxiii. 13, as well as 
in 1 Macc. xii. 38, where even Luther has Sephela, is the name 
given to the land between the mountains of Judah and the Medi- 
terranean Sea,—a broad plain of undulating appearance, intersected 
by heights and low ranges of hills, with fertile soil, in which corn 
fields alternate with meadows, gardens, and extensive olive groves. 
It is still tolerably well cultivated, and is covered with villages, 
which are situated for the most part upon the different hills. 
Towards the south, the shephelah was bounded by the Negeb 
(ver. 21); on the north, it reached to Ramleh and Lydda, or Dios- 
polis, where the plain of Sharon began,—a plain which extended 
as far as Carmel, and was renowned for the beauty of its flowers. 
Towards the east the hills multiply and shape themselves into a hilly 
landscape, which forms the intermediate link between the moun- 
tains and the plain, and which is distinguished from the shephelah 
itself, in chap. x. 40 and xii. 8, under the name of Ashedoth, or 
slopes, whereas here it is reckoned as forming part of the shephelah. 
This hilly tract is more thickly studded with villages than even the 
actual plain. (See Rob. Pal. ii. p. 363, and iii. p. 29.) The towns 
in the shephelah are divided into four groups. 

Vers. 33-36. The first group contains the towns in the northern 
part of the hilly region or slopes, which are reckoned as forming 
part of the lowland: in all, fourteen towns. The most northerly 
part of this district was given up to the tribe of Dan on the second 
division (chap. xix. 41 sqq.). Hshtaol and Zoreah, which were 
assigned to the tribe of Dan (chap. xix. 41), and were partly in- 
text. But this conjecture is also rendered improbable by the circumstance that, 
in the lists of towns contained in our book, not only do other differences of the 
same kind occur, as in ver. 36, where we. find only fourteen instead of fifteen, 
and in chap. xix. 6, where only thirteen are given instead of fourteen, but also 
differences of the very opposite kind,—namely, where the gross sum given is 
larger than the number of names, as, for example, in chap. xix. 15, where only 
five names are given instead of twelve, and in chap. xix. 38, where only sixteen 
are given instead of nineteen, and where it can be shown that there are gaps in 
the text, as towns are omitted which the tribes actually received and ceded to 
the Levites. If we add to this the fact that there are two large gaps in our 
Masoretic text in chap. xv. 59, 60, and xxi. 35, which proceed from copyists, 
and also that many errors occur in the numbers given in other historical books 
of the Old Testament, we are not warranted in tracing the differences in ques- 
tion to any other cause than errors in the text. 
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habited by Danites (Judg. xiii. 25, xviii. 2, 8, 11) and partly by 
families of Judah, who had gone out from Kirjath-jearim (1 Chron. 
ii. 53, iv. 2), probably after the removal of the 600 Danites to 
Laish-Dan (chap. xix. 47; Judg. xviii.), were situated, according 
to the Onom. (s. v. Esthaul and Saara), ten Roman miles to the 
north of Eleutheropolis, on the road to Nicopolis. Zoreah, the home 
of Samson, who was buried between Zoreah and Eshtaol (Judg. 
xiii, 2, xvi. 31), was fortified by Rehoboam, and still inhabited by 
Judzans after the captivity (2 Chron. xi. 10; Neh. xi. 29); it has 
been preserved in the ruins of Surd, at the south-western end of 
the mountain range which bounds the Wady es Surar on the north 
(Rob. ii. p. 341, and Bibl. Res. p. 153). Eshtaol has probably 
been preserved in Um Eshteiyeh, to the south-west (Rod. ii. p. 342). 
Ashnah is possibly to be read Ashvah, according to the LX X., Cod. 
Vat. (Acoz). In that case it might resemble a town on the east 
of Zorea (Tobler, p. 180), as Knobel supposes.—Ver. 34. Zanoah 
was still inhabited by Judeans after the captivity (Neh. xi. 30, 
ili. 13), and is the present Zanua, not far from Zoreah, towards the 
east (see Rob. ii. p. 343). Engannim and Tappuah are still unknown. 
Enam, the same as Enaim (Gen. xxxviiil. 14: rendered “an open 
place”), on the road from Adaullam to Timnah on the mountains 
(ver. 57), has not yet been discovered.—Ver. 35. Jarmuth, i.e. 
Jarmik ; see chap. x. 3. Adullam has not yet been discovered with 
certainty (see at chap. xil. 15). Socoh, which was fortified by 
Rehoboam, and taken by the Philistines in the reign of Ahaz 
(2 Chron. xi. 7, xxviii. 18), is the present Shuweikeh by the Wady 
Sumt, half an hour to the south-west of Jarmik, three hours and a 
half to the south-west of Jerusalem (see Rob. ii. pp. 343, 349). 
The Onom. (s. v. Socoh) mentions two viculi named Sochoth, one 
upon the mountain, the other in the plain, nine Roman miles from 
Eleutheropolis on the road to Jerusalem. On Azekah, see at chap. 
x. 10.—Ver. 36. Sharaim, which was on the west of Socoh and 
Azekah, according to 1 Sam. xvii. 52, and is called Jaxapip or 
Zapyapelp in the Sept., is probably to be sought for in the present 
Tell Zakariya and the village of Kefr Zakariya opposite, between 
which there is the broad deep valley called Wady Sumt, which is 
only twenty minutes in breadth (Rod. ii. p. 350). This is the more 
probable as the Hebrew name is a dual. Adithaim is unknown. 
Gederah is possibly the same as the Gederoth which was taken by 
the Philistines in the time of Ahaz (2 Chron. xxvii. 18), and the 
Gedrus of the Onom. (s. v. Gedur, or Gahedur), ten Roman miles 
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to the south of Diospolis, on the road to Eleutheropolis, as the 
Gederoth in ver. 41 was in the actual plain, and therefore did not 
stand between Diospolis and Eleutheropolis. Gederothaim is sup- 
posed by Winer, Knobel, and others, to be an ancient gloss. This 
is possible no doubt, but it is not certain, as neither the omission of 
the name from the Sept., nor the circumstance that the full number 
of towns is given as fourteen, and that this is not the number 
obtained if we reckon Gederothaim, can be adduced as a decisive 
proof, since this difference may have arisen in the same manner as 
the similar discrepancy in ver. 32. 

Vers. 37-41. The second group, containing the towns of the 
actual plain in its full extent from north to south, between the hilly 
region and the line of coast held by the Philistines: sixteen towns 
in all.—Ver. 37. Zenan, probably the same as Zaanan (Micah i. 11), 
is supposed by Knobel to be the ruins of Chirbet-es-Senat, a short 
distance to the north of Beit-jibrin (7obler, Dritte Wand. p. 124). 
Hadashah, according to the Mishnah Erub. v. vi. the smallest place 
in Judah, containing only fifty houses, is unknown, and a different 
place from the Adasa of 1 Mace. vii. 40, 45, and Joseph. Ant. xii. 
10, 5, as this was to the north of Jerusalem (Onom.).—Migdal-gad 
is unknown. nobel supposes it to be the small hill called Jedeideh, 
with ruins upon it, towards the north of Beit-jibrin (V. de Velde, 
R. ii. pp. 162, 188).—Ver. 38. Dilean is unknown; for Bet Dula, 
three full hours to the east of Beit-jibrin, with some relics of anti- 
quity (Tobler, pp. 150-1), with which Knobel identifies it, is upon 
the mountains and not in the plain. Mizpeh, i.e. specula, a different 
place from the Mizpeh of Benjamin (chap. xviii. 26), was on the 
north of Eleutheropolis, according to the Onom. (8. v. Maspha), 
and therefore may possibly be the castle Alba Specula, or Alba 
Custodia of the middle ages, the present Tell es Saphich, in the 
middle of the plain and upon the top of a lofty hill, from which 
there is an extensive prospect in all directions (see Rob. ii. p. 363). 
Joktheel has possibly been preserved in the ruins of Keitulaneh 
(Rob. Pal. iii. App.), which are said to lie in that neighbourhood.— 
Ver. 39. Lachish, i.e. Um Lakis (see at chap. x. 3). Bozkath is 
unknown: according to Anobel, it may possibly be the ruins of 
Tubakah, on the south of Um Lakis and Ajlan (Rob. ii. pp. 388, 
648). Eglon, te. Ajlan; see at chap. x. 3.—Ver. 40. Cabbon, 
probably the heap of ruins called Kubeibeh or Kebeibeh, “ which 
must at some time or other have been a strong fortification, and 
have formed the key to the central mountains of Judah” (V. de 
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Velde, R. ii. p. 156), and which lie to the south of Beit-jibrin, and 
two hours and a half to the east of Ajlan (Rob. Pal. ii. p. 394). 
Lachmas : according to Knobel a corruption of Lachmam, which is 
the reading given in many Mss. and editions, whilst the Vulgate 
has Leheman, and Luther (and the Eng. Ver.) Lahmam. Knobel 
connects it with the ruins of el Lahem to the south of Beit-jibrin 
(Tobler). Kithlish (Chitlis) is unknown, unless it is to be found 
in Tell Chilchis, to the 8.8.E. of Beit-jibrin (V. de Velde, R. ii. 
p. 157).—Ver. 41. Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and Naamah have not 
yet been traced. The village mentioned in the Onom. (s. v. Beth- 
dayon) as grandis vicus Capher-dagon, and said to lie between 
Diospolis and Jamnia, the present Beit-dejan (Rob. iii. p. 30), was 
far beyond the northern boundary of the tribe of Judah. Mak- 
kedah: see at chap. x. 10. 

Vers. 42-44. The third group, consisting of the towns in the 
southern half of the hilly region: nine towns.—Ver. 42. Libnah : 
see at chap. x. 29. Ether and Ashan, which were afterwards given 
to the Simeonites (chap. xix. 7), and are probably to be sought for 
on the border of the Negeb, have not yet been discovered. The 
conjecture that Ether is connected with the ruins of Aétdrah (Rob. 
ui. App.) in the province of Gaza, is a very uncertain one. Ashan, 
probably the same as Kor-ashan (1 Sam. xxx. 30), became a priests’ 
city afterwards (1 Chron. vi. 44; see at chap. xxi. 16).—Ver. 43. 
Jiphtah, Ashnah, and Nezib have not yet been traced. Bett-nesib, 
to the east of Beit-jibrin on the Wady Sur (Rob. ii. p. 344, and iii. 
p- 13), the Neesib of the Onom., seven Roman miles to the east of 
Eleutheropolis, does not suit this group so far as its situation is 
concerned, as it lies within the limits of the first group.—Ver. 44. 
Keilah, which is mentioned in the history of David (1 Sam. xxiii.), 
and then again after the captivity (Neh. iii. 17), is neither the 
Kee:dd, Cela of the Onom., on the east of Eleutheropolis, the present 
Kila (Tobler, Dritte Wand. p. 151), which lies upon the mountains 
of Judah; nor is it to be found, as Knobel supposes, in the ruins of 
Jugaleh (Rob. iii. App.), as they lie to the south of the mountains 
of Hebron, whereas Keilah is to be sought for in the shephelah, or 
at all events to the west or south-west of the mountains of Hebron. 
Achzib (Micah i. 14), the same as Chesib (Gen. xxxviii. 5), has 
been preserved in the ruins at Kussdbeh, a place with a fountain 
(Rob. ii. p. 391), ze. the fountain of Kesaba, about five hours south 
by west from Beit-jibrin. Mareshah, which was fortified by Reho- 
boam (2 Chron. xi. 8; cf. Micah i. 15), and was the place where 
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Asa defeated Zerah the Ethiopian (2 Chron. xiv. 9), the home of 
Eliezer (2 Chron. xx. 37), and afterwards the important town of 
Marissa (see v. Raumer, Pal. pp. 211-12), was between Hebron and 
Ashdod, since Judas Maccabzeus is represented in 1 Macc. v. 65-68 
(where the reading should be Mapiccay instead of Sapdpeay, 
according to Joseph. Ant. xii. 8, 6) as going from Hebron through 
Marissa into the land of the Philistines, and turning to Ashdod. 
According to the Onom. (s. v. Mareshah), it was lying in ruins in 
the time of Eusebius, and was about two Roman miles from Eleu- 
theropolis,—a description which applies exactly to the ruins of 
Maresh, twenty-four minutes to the seuth of Beit-jibrin, which 
Robinson supposes for this reason to be Maresa (Rob. ii. p. 422), 
whereas Knobel finds it in Beit-mirstm, a place four hours to the 
south of Beit-jibrin.” 

Vers. 45-47. The fourth group, consisting of the towns of the 
Philistine line of coast, the northern part of which was afterwards 
given up to the tribe of Dan (chap. xix. 43), but which remained 
almost entirely in the hands of the Philistines (see at chap. xiii. 3).? 
—Ver. 45. Ekron, i.e. Akir (see chap. xiii. 3). “ Her daughters” 
are the other towns of the principality of Ekron that were dependent 
upon the capital, and DSN the villages and farms.—Ver. 46. Judah 
was also to receive “ from Ekron westwards ull that lay on the side of 
Ashdod and their (t.e. Ekron’s and Ashdod’s) villages.” The different 
places in this district are not given, because Judah never actually 
obtained possession of them.—Ver. 47. Ashdod, now Esdiid, and 
Gaza, now Ghuzzeh: see at chap. xiii. 3. Also “the daughter towns 


1 Knobel founds his opinion partly upon 2 Chron. xiv. 9, according to which 
Mareshah was in the valley of Zephatah, which is the bason-like plain at Mirsim, 
and partly upon the fact that the Onom. also places Moraste on the east (south- 
east) of Eleutheropolis ; and Jerome (ad Mich. i. 1) describes Morasthi as haud 
grandem viculum juxta Eleutheropolin, and as sepulcrum quondam Michez pro- 
phetz nunc ecclesiam (ep. 108 ad Eustoch. § 14); and this ecclesia is in all 
probability the ruins of a church called Santa Hanneh, twenty minutes to the 
south-east of Beit-jibrin, and only ten minutes to the east of Marash, which 
makes the assumption a very natural one, that the Maresa and Morasthi of the 
fathers are only different parts of the same place, viz. of Moreseth-gath, the home 
of Micah (Micah i. 1, 14; Jer. xxvi. 18). But neither of these is decisive. The 
valley of Zephatah might be the large open plain which Robinson mentions 
(ii. p. 855) near Beit-jibrin ; and the conjecture that Morasthi, which Euseb. 
and Jer. place xpéc dvarords, contra orientem Eleutheropoleos, is preserved in 
the ruins which lie in a straight line towards the south from Beit-jibrin, and 
are called Marash, has not much probability in it. 

? There is no force in the reasons adduced by Ewald, Bertheau, and Knobel, 
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and villages, unto the brook of Egypt (Wady el Arish: see ver. 4), 
and the great sea with its territory,’ we. the tract of land lying 
between Gaza and the coast of the Mediterranean. Gath and 
Askalon are not mentioned, because they are both of them included 
in the boundaries named. Askalon was between Ashdod and Gaza, 
by the sea-coast (see at chap. xiii. 3), and Gath on the east of Ekror. 
and Ashdod (see chap. xiii. 3), so that, as a matter of course, it was 
assigned to Judah. 

Vers. 48-60. The towns on the mountains are divided into five, 
or more correctly, into six groups. The mountains of Judah, which 
rise precipitously from the Negeb, between the hilly district on the 
west, which is reckoned as part of the shephelah, and the desert of 
Judah, extending to the Dead Sea on the east (ver. 61), attain the 
height of 3000 feet above the level of the sea, in the neighbourhood 
of Hebron, and run northwards to the broad wady of Beit-hanina, 
above Jerusalem. They area large rugged range of limestone moun- 
tains, with many barren and naked peaks, whilst the sides are for 
the most part covered with grass, shrubs, bushes, and trees, and the 
whole range is intersected by many very fruitful valleys. Josephus 
describes it as abounding in corn, fruit, and wine; and to the 
present day it contains many orchards, olive grounds, and vine- 
yards, rising in terraces up the sides of the mountains, whilst the 
valleys and lower grounds yield plentiful harvests of wheat, millet, 
and other kinds of corn. In ancient times, therefore, the whole of 
this district was thickly covered with towns (see Rob. ii. pp. 185, 
191-2, and C. v. Raumer, Pal. pp. 45 sqq.). 


for regarding these verses as spurious, or as a later interpolation from a different 
source. For the statement, that the ‘* Elohist” merely mentions those towns 
of which the Hebrews had taken possession, and which they held either par- 
tially or wholly in his own day, and also that his list of the places belonging to 
Judah in the shephelah never goes near the sea, are assertions without the least 
foundation, which are proved to be erroneous by the simple fact, that according 
to the express statement in ver. 12, the Mediterranean Sea formed the western 
boundary of the tribe of Judah; and according to chap. xiii. 6, Joshua was to 
distribute by lot even those parts of Canaan which had not yet been conquered. 
The difference, however, which actually exists between the verses before us and 
the other groups of towns, namely, that in this case the ‘‘ towns” (or daughters) 
are mentioned as well as the villages, and that the towns are not summed up at 
the end, may be sufficiently explained from the facts themselves, namely, from 
the circumstance that the Philistine cities mentioned were capitals of small 
principalities, which embraced not only villages, but also small towns, and for 
that very reason did not form connected groups, like the towns of the other 
districts. 
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Vers. 48-51. The first group consists of eleven towns on the 
south-west of the mountains.—Ver. 48. Shamir has probably been 
preserved in the ruins of Um Shaumerah, mentioned by Robinson 
(iii. App.), though the situation of these ruins has not yet been pre- 
cisely determined. Jattir, which was given up to the priests (chap. 
xxi. 14), and is mentioned again in 1 Sam. xxx. 27, is described in 
the Onom. (s. v. Jether) as a large place inhabited by Christians, 
twenty miles from Eleutheropolis, in interiort Daroma juzta Mala- 
than,—a description which suits the ruins of Attir, in the southern 
portion of the mountains (see Rob. ii. p.194; called Ater by Seetzen, 
R. iii. p. 6). Socoh, two hours N.w. of this, the present -Shuweikeh 
(fob. ii. p. 194), called Suéche by Seetzen (R. iii. p. 29), a village 
about four hours from Hebron.—Ver. 49. Dannah (Sept., Syr., 
Renna) is unknown. Knobel imagines that Dannah should be 
Danah, for Deanah, plur. Deanoth, which would then be suggestive 
of Zanute, the last inhabited place upon the mountains, five hours 
from Hebron, between Shuweikeh and Attir (see Rod. ii. p. 626; 
Seetzen, ili. pp. 27, 29). Kirjath-sannah, or Debir, has not been 
traced (see at chap. x. 38).—Ver. 50. Anab, on the north-east of 
Socoh (see at chap. xi. 21). Eshtemoh, or Eshtemoa, which was 
ceded to the priests (chap. xxi. 14; 1 Chron. vi. 42), and is men- 
tioned again in 1 Sam. xxx. 28, 1 Chron. iv. 17, 19, is the present 
Semua, an inhabited village, with remains of walls, and a castle of 
ancient date, on the east of Socoh (Rod. ii. pp. 194, 626; Seetzen, 
il. 28; and v. Schubert, R. ii. p. 458). Anim, contracted, accord- 
ing to the probable conjecture of Wilson, from Ayanim (fountains), 
a place still preserved in the ruins of the village of el Ghuwein, on 
the south of Semua, though Robinson erroneously connects it with Ain 
(ver. 32: see Rob. Pal. ii. p. 626).—Ver. 51. Goshen, Holon, and 
Giloh, are still unknown. On Goshen, see at chap. x.41. Holon was 
given up to the priests (chap. xxi. 15; 1 Chron. vi. 43); and Giloh 
is mentioned in 2 Sam. xv. 12 as the birth-place of Ahithophel. 

Vers. 52-54. The second group of nine towns, to the north of 
the former, in the country round Hebron.—Ver. 52. Arad is still 
unknown; for we cannot connect it, as Knobel does, with the ruins 
of Husn el Ghurab in the neighbourhood of Semua (Rob. i. p. 312), 
as these ruins lie within the former group of towns. Duma, accord- 
ing to Husebius the largest place in the Daromas in his time, and 
seventeen miles from Eleutheropolis, is probably the ruined village 
of Daumeh, by the Wady Dilbeh (Rob. i. p. 314), which is fourteen 
miles im a straight line to the south-east of Eleutheropolis according 
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to the map. s’an (Eshean) can hardly be identified with Asar. 
(1 Chron. iv. 32), as Van de Velde supposes, but is more likely Kor- 
asan (1 Sam. xxx. 30). In that case we might connect it with the 
ruins of Khursah, on the north-west of Daumeh, two hours and a 
half to the south-west of Hebron (ob. iii. p. 5). As the Septua- 
gint reading is Souda, Knobel conjectures that Eshean is a corrupt 
reading for Shema (1 Chron. ii. 43), and connects it with the ruins 
of Simia, on the south of Daumeh (Seeézen, iii. 28, and Rob. iii. App.). 
—Ver. 53. Janum is still unknown. Beth-tappuah has been pre- 
served in the village of Teffuh, about two hours to the west of 
Hebron (Rob. ii. p.428). Apheka has not been discovered.—Ver. 54. 
Humtah is also unknown. Kirjath-arba, or Hebron: see at chap. 
x. 3. Ztor has also not been traced; though, “ so far as the nase 
is concerned, it might have been preserved in the heights of Tugra, 
near to Hebron” (Knobel). 

Vers. 55-57. The third group of ten towns, to the east of both 
the former groups, towards the desert.—Ver. 55. Maon, the home 
of Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 2), on the border of the desert of Judah, 
which is here called the desert of Maon (1 Sam. xxiii. 25), has been 
preserved in Tell Main, on a conical mountain commanding an exten- 
sive prospect, east by north of Semua, three hours and three-quarters 
to the s.s.e. of Hebron (Rob. ii. p. 193). Carmel, a town and 
mountain mentioned in the history of David, and again in the time 
of Uzziah (1 Sam. xv. 12, xxv. 2 sqq.; 2 Chron. xxvi. 10). In 
the time of the Romans it was a large place, with a Roman garrison 
(Onom.), and is the present Kurmul, on the north-west of Maon, 
where there are considerable ruins of a very ancient date (fob. ii. 
pp. 196 sqq.). Ztph, in the desert of that name, to which David 
fled from Saul (1 Sam. xxiii. 14 sqq., xxvi. 2, 3), was fortified by 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 8), and has been preserved in the ruins 
upon the hill Zip, an hour and three-quarters to the south-east of 
Hebron (Rob. ii. p.191). Juttah, which was assigned to the priests 
(chap. xxi. 16), and was a vicus pragrandis Judeorum in the time 
of the fathers (Onom. s. v. Jethan), was eighteen Roman miles to 
the south (south-east) of Eleutheropolis, and is the present Jutta or 
Jitta, a large Mahometan place with ruins, an hour and three- 
quarters to the south of Hebron (Seetzen, ii. p.8; Mob. 11. pp. 191, 
628).—Ver. 56. Jezreel, the home of Ahinoam (1 Sam. xxv. 43, 
xxvii. 3, etc.), a different place from the Jezreel in the plain of 
Esdraelon, has not yet been discovered. This also applies to Jok- 
deam and Zanoah, which are only met with here.—Ver. 57. Cain 
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(Hakkain) is possibly the same as Jukin, on the south-east of Hebron 
(Rob. ii. p. 449). Gibeah cannot be the Gabatha near Bethlehem, 
mentioned in the Onom. (s. v. Gabathon), or the Gibea mentioned 
by Robinson (ii. p. 327), i.e. the village of Jeba, on a hill in the 
Wady el Musurr, as this does not come within the limits of the 
present group ; it must rather be one of the two places (Gebaa and 
Gebatha) described as vicult contra orientalem plagam Daromea, 
though their situation has not yet been discovered. Timnah, pro- 
bably the place already mentioned in Gen. xxxviii. 12 sqq., has not 
been discovered. 

Vers. 58, 59. The fourth group of six towns, on the north of 
Hebron or of the last two groups.—Halhul, according to the Onom. 
(s. v. Elul) a place near Hebron named Alula, has been preserved 
in the ruins of Halhil, an hour and a half to the north of Hebron 
(Rob. i. p. 319, ii. p. 186, and Bibl. Res. p. 281). Beth-zur, 
which was fortified by Rchoboam (2 Chron. xi. 7), and is frequently 
mentioned in the time of the Maccabees as a border defence against 
the Idumzans (1 Macc. iv. 29, 61, etc.), was twenty (? fifteen) 
Roman miles from Jerusalem, according to the Onom. (s. v. Beth- 
zur), on the road to Hebron. It is the present heap of ruins called 
Beit-zur on the north-west of Halhdl (Rod. Bibl. Res. pp. 276-1 ; 
Ritter, Erdk. xvi. pp. 236, 267-8). Gredor, the ruins of Jediir, an 
. hour and a half to the north-west (Rob. ii. p. 338; Bibl. Res. 
pp. 282-3).—Ver. 59. Maarath and Eltekon have not yet been dis- 
covered. Beth-anoth (probably a contraction of Beth-ayanoth) has 
been discovered by Wolcott in the ruins of Beit-anum, on the east 
of Halhfl (Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 279; cf. Pal. ii. p. 186). 

Between vers. 59 and 60, the fifth group of towns given in the 
Septuagint is wanting in the Masoretic text. This group lay to 
the north of the fourth, and reached as far as Jerusalem. It com- 
prised a district in which even now there are at least fifteen places 
and ruins, so that we have not an arbitrary interpolation made by 
the LXX., as Jerome assumed, but rather a gap in the Hebrew 
text, arising from the fact that an ancient copyist passed by mistake 
from the word }"1¥M in ver. 59 to the same word at the close of 
the missing section. In the Alexandrian version the section reads 
as follows in Cod. Al. and Vat.: @exm xal ’Edpadd, atrn éott 
BaiOrccp, xat Daywp nat Airav nai Kovdov nal Tarap cai Ow87s 
(Cod. Al. Swpys) nal Kapéu nal Taree nal OcOnp (Cod. Al. 
Bat6ijp) Kai Mavoyd, mores evdexa xai ai x@par avtav.—Theho, 
the well-known Tekoah, the home of the wise woman and of the 
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prophet Amos (2 Sam. xiv. 2; Amos i. 1), was fortified by Reho- 
boam, and still inhabited after the captivity (2 Chron. xi. 6; Neh. 
iii. 5, 27). It is the present Tekua, on the top of a mountain covered 
with ancient ruins, two hours to the south of Bethlehem (Rob. ii. 
pp. 181-184; Zobler, Denkbl. aus Jerus. pp. 682 sqq.). Lphratah, 
te. Bethlehem, the family seat of the house of David (Ruth i. ], 
iv. 11; 1 Sam. xvi. 4, xvii. 12 sqq.; Micah v. 2), was fortified by 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 6), and is a place frequently mentioned. 
It was the birth-place of Christ (Matt. ii. 1 sqq.; Luke ii. 4), and 
still exists under the ancient name of Beit-lahm, two hours to the 
south of Jerusalem (Seetzen, ii. pp. 37 sqq.; Rob. 11. pp. 159 sqq. ; 
Tobler, Topogr. v. Jerus. ii. pp. 464 sqq.). Bethlehem did not receive 
the name of Ephratah for the first time from the Calebite family 
of Ephrathites (1 Chron. ii. 19, 50, iv. 4), but was known by that 
name even in Jacob’s time (Gen. xxxv. 19, xlvili. 7). Phagor, 
which was near to Bethlehem according to the Onom. (s. v. Fogor), 
and is also called Phaora, is the present Faghur, a heap of ruins to 
the south-west of Bethlehem (fod. Bibl. Res. p. 275). -Aetan was 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 6), and has been preserved in 
the Wady and Ain Attan between Bethlehem and Faghur (Tobler, 
dritte Wand. pp. 88, 89). Kulon, the present village of Kulomeh, 
an hour and a half west by north from Jerusalem on the road to 
Ramleh (see ob. ii. p. 146; Bibl. Res. p. 158: it is called Kolony 
by Seetzen, ii. p. 64). Tatam cannot be traced. Sores (for Thobes 
appears to be only a copyist’s error) is probably Saris, a small 
village four hours to the east of Jerusalem, upon a ridge on the 
south of Wady Aly (Rob. Bibl. Res. pp. 154-5). Karem, now Ain 
Karim, a large flourishing village two hours to the west of Jeru- 
salem, with a Franciscan convent dedicated to John the Baptist in 
the middle, and a fountain (Rod. ii. p. 141; Bibl. Res. p. 271). 
Galem, a different place from the Gallim on the north of Jeru- 
salem (Isa. x. 30), has not yet been discovered. Baither, now a 
small dirty village called Bettir or Bittir, with a beautiful spring, 
and with gardens arranged in terraces on the western slope of the 
Wady Bittir, to the south-west of Jerusalem (fob. Bibl. Res. p. 
266). Manocho, possibly the same place as Manachat (1 Chron. 
viii. 6), has not been found. 

Ver. 60. The sixth group of only two towns, to the west of 
Jerusalem, on the northern border of the tribe of Judah.—Kirjath- 
baal, or Kirjath-jearim, the present Kureyet el Enab; see at ver. 9, 
and chap. ix. 17. Rabbah (Ha-rabbah, the great) is quite unknown. 
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Vers. 61, 62. The towns in the desert of Judah, which ran 
along the Dead Sea from the northern border of Jadah (vers. 6, 7) 
to Wady Fikreh on the south, and reached to the districts of Maon, 
Ziph, Tekoah, and Bethlehem towards the west. This tract of 
land is for the most part a terrible desert, with a soil composed of 
chalk, marl, and limestone, and with bald mountains covered with 
flint and hornstone, and without the slightest trace of vegetation on 
the side bordering on the Dead Sea (see v. Schubert, Reise, iil. 
pp: 94, 96; Rob. ii. pp. 202, 475, 477). Yet wherever there are 
springs even this desert is covered with a luxuriant vegetation, as 
far as the influence of the water extends (Seetzen, il. pp. 249, 258) ; 
and even in those parts which are now completely desolate, there are 
traces of the work of man of a very ancient date in all directions 
(Rob. ii. p. 187). Six towns are mentioned in the verses before 
us. Beth-arabah: see at ver. 6. Middin and Secaca are unknown. 
According to Knobel, Middin is probably the ruins of Mird or 
Mardeh, to the west of the northern end of the Dead Sea (Rob. ii. 
p- 270).—Ver. 62. Nibsan, also unknown. The city of salt (salt 
town), in which the Edomites sustained repeated defeats (2 Sam. 
viii. 13; Ps. lx. 2; 2 Kings xiv. 7; 1 Chron. xviii. 12; 2 Chron. 
xxv. 11), was no doubt at the southern end of the Dead Sea, in the 
Salt Valley (tod. ii. p. 483). Engedi, on the Dead Sea (Ezek. 
xlvii. 10), to which David also fled to escape from Saul (1 Sam. 
xxiv. 1 sqq.), according to the Onom. (s. v. Engaddi) a vicus pre- 
grandis, the present Ain-Jidi, a spring upon a shelf of the high 
rocky coast on the west of the Dead Sea, with ruins of different 
ancient buildings (see Seetzen, ii. pp. 227-8; Rob. ii. pp. 214 sqq. ; 
Lynch, pp. 178-9, 199, 200).—In ver. 63 there follows a notice 
to the effect that the Judzans were unable to expel the Jebusites 
from Jerusalem, which points back to the time immediately after 
Joshua, when the Judzans had taken Jerusalem and burned it 
(Judg. i. 8), but were still unable to maintain possession. This 
notice is not at variance with either chap. xviii. 28 or Judg. i. 21, 
since it neither affirms that Jerusalem belonged to the tribe of 
Judah, nor that Judah alone laid claim to the possession of the 
town to the exclusion of the Benjamites (see the explanation of 
Judg. i. 8). 
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INHERITANCE OF THE TRIBE OF JOSEPH.—-CHAP. XVI. XVII. 


The descendants of Joseph drew one lot, that the inheritance 
of the half tribe of Manasseh might not be separated from that of 
the tribe of Ephraim. But the territory was immediately divided 
between the two separate tribes of the children of Joseph, Ephraim 
receiving the southern portion of the land that had fallen to it by 
lot, and half Manasseh the northern. Accordingly we find the 
southern boundary of the whole territory described first of all in 
chap. xvi. 1-4, both the boundary which separated it from the tribe 
of Benjamin (chap. xviii. 11 sqq.), and that which divided it from 
Dan (chap. xix. 40 sqq.); then the territory of Ephraim is given, 
with a minute description of the northern boundary (chap. xvi. 
5-10); and finally the territory assigned to the families of Manasseh 
(chap. xvii. 1-13), without any precise delineation of its northern 
boundaries, all that is stated being that the Manassites touched 
Asher and Issachar towards the north, and also received some 
scattered towns with their villages in the territory of both those 
tribes (chap. xvii. 10, 11). To this there is appended in vers. 
14-18 the complaint of the children of Joseph concerning the 
inheritance that had fallen to them. 

Chap. xvi. 1-4. Territory of the Tribe of Joseph.—Ver. 1. “ And 
there came out the lot of the children of Joseph from Jordan by 
Jericho.” The lot came out,” viz. from the urn (cf. chap. xix. 1, 
17, 24). The expression “came up” is used in the same sense in 
chap. xviii. 11. The connection of these two words with the rest 
of the sentence, “ from Jordan by Jericho,” may be explained on 
the supposition that the lot which came out of the urn determined 
the inheritance that fell to the tribe, so that we might paraphrase 
the verse in this manner: “ There came out the lot to the children 
of Joseph, namely, the inheritance, which goes out from, or whose 
boundary commences at, the Jordan by Jericho,” ¢.e. from that part 
of the Jordan which is opposite to Jericho, and which is still more 
precisely defined by the additional clause, “ by the water of Jericho 
eastward.” The water of Jericho is the present fountain of es 
Sultan, half an hour to the north-west of Riha, the only large foun- 
tain in the neighbourhood of Jericho, whose waters spread over the | 
plain, and form a small brook, which no doubt flows in the rainy 
season through the Wady Kelt into the Jordan (see Rod. ii. pp. 
283-4; Tobler, Topogr. v. Jerus. ii. pp. 558-9). “ The wilderness” 
is in opposition to “ the lot,” so that the sense is, “ namely, the-desert 
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going up from Jericho to the mountains to Bethzl.” According to 
chap. xviii. 12, the reference is to the desert of Beth-aven, which 
was on the east of Bethel, between the Wady Suwar (Tuwar) and 
Mutyah (see at chap. vii. 2). Towards the east this desert ter 

minates with the Jebel Kuruntul (Quarantana) on the north-west 
of Jericho, where it descends precipitously into the valley of the 
Jordan, or v. v., where it rises out of the Jordan valley. According 
to chap. xviii. 12, the same boundary went up by the shoulder of 
Jericho towards the north, z.e. along the northern range of moun- 
tains by Jericho, which cannot be any other than the “ conspicuous 
double height, or rather group of heights,” in front of the mountain 
of Quarantana, at the eastern foot of which lies the fountain of Ain 
es Sultan (Rob. ii. p. 284). In all probability, therefore, the boun- 
dary ran up towards the north-west, from the Sultan fountain to 
Ain Duk, and thence in a westerly direction across to Abu Seba 
(along which road Rodinson had a frightful desert on his right 
hand: Pal. ii. p. 310), and then again towards the north-west to 
Beitin (Bethel), according to chap. xvii. 13, along the southern 
shoulder (or side) of Luz, t.e. Bethel—Ver. 2. “ And tt went out 
from Bethel to Luz.’ Bethel is distinguished from Luz in this 
passage, because the reference is not to the town of Bethel, which 
was called Luz by the Canaanites (vid. Gen. xxviii. 19), but to the 
southern range of mountains belonging to Bethel, from which the 
boundary ran out to the town of Luz, so that this town, which stood 
upon the border, was allotted to the tribe of Benjamin (chap. xviii. 
22). From this point the boundary went over “ to the territory of 
the Arkite to Ataroth.” We know nothing further about the Arkite 
than that David’s friend Hushai belonged to that family (2 Sam. 
xv. 32, xvi. 16; 1 Chron. xxvii. 33). Ataroth, called Ataroth-A dar 
in chap. xviii. 18, was not the present village of Atara, an hour and 
a half to the south of Jiljilia (Rob. ui. p. 80), as I once supposed, 
but the ruins of Atdéra, three-quarters of an hour to the south of 
Bireh (Beeroth, Fob. ii. p. 314), with which the expression “ de- 
scended” in chap. xviii. 13 perfectly harmonizes. Consequently the 
boundary was first of all drawn in a south-westerly direction from 
Beitin to Bireh (chap. xviii. 25), and then southwards to Atarah. 
—Ver. 3. From this point “it went down westward to the territory 
of the Japhletites to the territory of lower Beth-horon,” or, according 
to chap. xviii. 13, “to the mountain (or range) which is on the south 
by lower Beth-horon.” The Japhletite is altogether unknown, as 
the Asherite of this name cannot possibly be thought of (1 Chron. 
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vii. 32, 33). Lower Beth-horon is the present Beit-Ur Tachta, a 
village upon a low ridge. It is separated from Upper Beth-horon, 
which lies farther east, by a deep wady (see at chap. x. 10, and 
Rob. iii. p. 59). “ And to Gezer,” which was probably situated 
near the village of el Kubab (see at chap. x. 33). “ And the goings 
out thereof are at the sea” (the Mediterranean), probably running 
towards the north-west, and following the Wady Muzeireh to the 
north of Japho, which was assigned to the Danites, according to 
chap. xix. 46.—Ver. 4. The territory commencing at the boundary 
lines mentioned was allotted to Ephraim and Manasseh as theit 
inheritance. | 

Vers. 5-10. Territory of the tribe of Ephraim, according to its 
families—Ver. 5. “ The border of their inheritance was from the 
east Atroth-addar and (along the line) to Upper Beth-horon,”—a 
brief description of the southern boundary, which is more minutely 
described in vers. 1-3. Upper Beth-horon is mentioned here instead 
of Lower Beth-horon (ver. 3). This makes no difference, however, 
as the two places stood quite close to one another (see at chap. x. 10). 
In vers. 6-8 the northern boundary of Ephraim is given, namely, 
from the middle, or from “a central point near the watershed” 
(Knobel), first towards the east (vers. 6 and 7), and then towards 
the west (ver. 8). The eastern half of the northern boundary went 
m*, i.e. when regarded from the west, or looked at towards the west, 
to the north side of Michmethah. According to chap. xvii. 7, this 
place was before Shechem, and therefore in any case it was not far 
from it, though it has not been discovered yet. Knobel supposes it 
to have been on the site of the present Kabate (Seetzen, ii. p. 166), 
Kubatiyeh, an hour and a half to the south of Jenin (Rod. iii. 154), 
assuming that Michmethah might also have been pronounced Che- 
mathah, and that 6 may have been substituted for m. But Kabate 
is six hours to the north of Shechem, and therefore was certainly 
not “ before Shechem” (chap. xvii. 7). It then turned “ eastward 
to Taanath-shiloh” (Tnva0 3nrw, LXX.), according to the Onom. 
(s.v. Thenath) ten Roman miles from Neapolis (Sichem), on the 
way to the Jordan, most probably the Thena of Ptol. (v. 16, 5), the 
present Tana, Ain Tana, a heap of ruins on the south-east of 
Nabulus, where there are large cisterns to be found (see Rob. Bibl. 
Res. p. 295; Ritter, Erdk. xv. p. 471). And “ then went by on the 
east to Janoah” (i.e. Jano in Acrabittena regione, twelve Roman 
miles from Neapolis: Onom.), the present ruins of Janén, a miser- 
able village, with extensive ruins of great antiquity, about three 
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hours to the south-east of Nabulus, three-quarters of an hour to the 
north-east of Akrabeh (Rod. Bibl. Res. p. 297; Van de Velde, R. ii. 
p- 268).—Ver. 7. From Janoah the boundary went down “ to 
Ataroth and Naarath.”  Ataroth, a different place from the Ataroth 
or Atroth-addar mentioned in vers. 3 and 5, is apparently to be 
sought for on the eastern slope of the mountains by the side of the 
Ghor, judging from the expression “ went down ;” but it has not 
yet been discovered. Naarath, probably the same as Naaran, in 
eastern Ephraim (1 Chron. vii. 28), is described in the Onom. 
(s. v. Naaratha) as viculus Judeorum Naorath, five Roman miles (#.e. 
two hours) from Jericho, probably on the north-east. The boun- 
dary line then touched Jericho, i.e. the district of Jericho, namely 
on the north side of the district, as Jericho was allotted to the tribe 
of Benjamin (chap. xviii. 21). At this point it also coincided with 
the southern boundary of the tribe of Joseph (ver. 1) and the 
northern boundary of Benjamin (chap. xviii. 12).—Ver. 8. The 
western half of the northern boundary went from Tappuah west- 
wards to the Cane-brook, and terminated at the sea. Tappuah, called 
En-tappuah in chap. xvii. 7, as the southern boundary of Manas- 
seh, which is there described, and which ran from Michmethah to 
En-tappuah, coincides with the northern boundary of Ephraim, 
must not be identified with the royal town of that name mentioned 
in chap. xii. 17, and therefore was not Kefr Kud (Capercota), on 
the west of Jenin (Giniia). This place was so far to the north, 
viz. seven hours to the north of Nabulus, that the boundary from 
Michmethah, in the neighbourhood of Shechem (Nabulus) onwards, 
would have run from south to north instead of in a westerly direc- 
tion. Still less can En-tappuah be found, as Van de Velde sup- 
poses, in the old well of the deserted village of Ati, five hours to 
the east of Nabulus. It must have been to the west of Shechem; 
but it has not yet been discovered, as the country to the west of 
Nabulus and Sebastieh has “not been examined” (Van de Velde). 
The Cane-brook is no doubt the brook of that name mentioned 
by Bohad. (vita Salad. pp. 191, 193); only it is not quite clear 
“whether the Abu Zabura is intended, or a brook somewhat far- 
ther south, where there is still a Nahr el Kassab.’—Ver. 9. The 
tribe of Ephraim also received some scattered towns in the territory 
of the tribe of Manasseh, in fact all those towns to which Tappuah 
belonged, according to chap. xvii. 8, with the dependent villages.'— 


* The reason why the Ephraimites received scattered towns and villages in 
the tribe-territory of Manasseh, is supposed by Calvin, Masius, and others, to 
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Ver. 10. From Gezer, however (see ver. 3), they could not drive 
out the Canaanites, so that they still dwelt among the Ephraimites, 
but were reduced to a state of serfdom. This notice resembles the 
one in chap. xv. 63, and is to be interpreted in the same way. 
Chap. xvii. 1-13. The inheritance of Manasseh on this side of 
the Jordan was on the north of Ephraim.—Vers. 15-6. Before 
proceeding to the morg detailed description of the inheritance, the 
historian thinks it necessary to observe that the Manassites received 
a double inheritance. This remark is introduced with the words 
“for he was the first-born of Joseph.” On this account, in addition 
to the territory already given to him in Gilead and Bashan, he 
received a second allotment of territory in Canaan proper. With 
the word 20? (for Machir) the more minute account of the divi- 
sion of the Manassites commences. 3) 12D? is first of all written 
absolutely at the beginning of the sentence, and then resumed in 
i W™: “to Machir, the first-born of Manasseh . . . to him were 
Gilead and Bashan assigned, because he was a man of war,” i.e a 
warlike man, and had earned for himself a claim to the inheritance 
of Gilead and Bashan through the peculiar bravery which he had 
displayed in the conquest of those lands. By Machir, however, we 
are not to understand the actual son of Manasseh, but his family ; 
and “37 "38 does not mean “father of Gilead,” but lord (possessor) 
of, Gilead, for Machir’s son Gilead is always called Ty} without 
the article (vid. chap. xvii. 3; Num. xxvi. 29, 30, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 1; 
1 Chron. vii. 17), whereas the country of that name is just as 
constantly called yoin (see ver. 1, the last clause, ver. 5, chap. xiii. 
11, 31; Num. xxxii. 40; Deut. ili. 10 sqq.). “ And there came, i.e. 
the lot fell (the lot is to be repeated from ver. 1), to the other 
descendants of Manasseh according to their families,” which are then 
enumerated as in Num. xxvi. 30-32. “ These are the male descend- 
ants of Manasseh.” 0333 must not be altered, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is preceded and followed by O°n'34; it is evidently used 
deliberately as an antithesis to the female descendants of Manasseh 
mentioned in ver. 3.—Vers. 3 sqq. Among the six families of 
Manasseh (ver. 2), Zelophehad, a descendant of Hepher, left no 
son; but he had five daughters, whose names are given in ver. 3 


have been, that after the boundaries had been arranged, on comparing the ter- 
ritory allotted to each with the relative numbers of the two tribes, it was found 
that Ephraim had received too small a possession. This is quite possible; at 
the same time there may have been other reasons which we cannot discover now, 
as precisely the same thing occurs in the case of Manasseh (chap. xvii. 11). 
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(as in Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 10). These daughters had 
petitioned Moses for a separate portion in the promised land, and 
their request had been granted (Num. xxvii. 2 sqq., compared with 
chap. xxxvi.). They therefore came before the commiittee appointed 
for dividing the land and repeated this promise, which was at once 
fulfilled. Consequently there were ten families of Manasseh who 
had received portions by the side of Ephraim, five male and five 
female. “ And (ver. 5) there fell the measurements of Manasseh 
(as) ten,” z.e. ten portions were assigned to the Manassites (on the 
west of the Jordan), beside the land of Gilead, because (as is again 
observed in ver. 6) the daughters of Manasseh, i.e. of Zelophehad 
the Manassite, received an inheritance among his sons (2.e. the rest 
of the Manassites). 

Vers. 7-13. Boundaries and extent of the inheritance of the ten 
families of Manasseh.—Vers. 7-10a, the southern boundary, which 
coincides with the northern boundary of Ephraim described in 
chap. xvi. 6-8, and is merely given here with greater precision 
in certain points. It went “ from Asher to Michmethah, before 
Shechem.” Asher is not the territory of the tribe of Asher, but a 
distinct locality ; according to the Onom. (s. v. Asher) a place on 
the high road from Neapolis to Scythopolis, fifteen Roman miles 
from the former. It is not to be found, however, in the ruins of 
Tell Um el Aschera (V. de Velde) or Tell Um Ajra (Rob. Bipl. 
Res. pp. 310, 327), an hour to the south of Beisan, as Anobel 
supposes, but in the village of Yasir, where there are magnificent 
ruins, about five hours and ten minutes from Nabulus on the road 
to Beisan (V. de Velde, Mem. pp. 237, 289; R. ii. p. 295). Adich- 
methah, before Shechem, is still unknown (see chap. xvi. 6). Shechem 
was founded by the Hivite prince Shéchem (Gen. xxxiil. 18), and 
is frequently mentioned in the book of Genesis. It stood between 
Ebal and Gerizim, was given up by Ephraim to the Levites, and 
declared a free city (city of refuge: chap. xxi. 21, xx. 7). It 
was there that the ten tribes effected their separation from Judah 
(1 Kings xii. 1 sqq.), and Jeroboam resided there (1 Kings xii. 25). 
In later times it was the chief city of the country of Samaria, and 
the capital of the Samaritans (John iv. 5); and the name of 
Neapolis, or Flavia Neapolis, from which the present Nabulus or 
Nablus has come, was given to it in honour of Vespasian (see v. 
Raumer, Pal. pp. 161 sqq.). From this point the boundary went 
POON (i.e. either “ to the right side,” the south side, or to Yamin), 
“to the inhabitants of En-tappuah.” Whether Yamin is an appella- 
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tive or a proper name is doubtful. But even if it be the name of 
a place, it is quite certain that it cannot be the village of Yamén, 
an hour to the south-east of Zaanuk (Rob. iii. pp. 161, 167, etc.), 
as this is much too far north, and, judging from ver. 11, belonged 
to the territory of Asher. In the case of En-tappuah, the inha- 
bitants are mentioned instead of the district, because the district 
belonged to Manasseh, whilst the town on the border of Manasseh 
was given to the Ephraimites. The situation of the town has not yet 
been discovered : see at chap. xvi. 8. From this point the boundary 
ran down to the Cane-brook (see chap. xvi. 8), namely to the south 
side of the brook. “ These towns were assigned to Ephraim in the 
midst of the towns of Manasseh, and (but) the territory of Manasseh 
was on the north of the brook.” The only possible meaning of these 
words is the following: From Tappuah, the boundary went down 
to the Cane-brook and crossed it, so that the south side of the brook 
really belonged to the territory of Manasseh ; nevertheless the towns 
on this south side were allotted to Ephraim, whilst only the territory 
to the north of the brook fell to the lot of the Manassites. This is 
expressed more plainly in ver. 10a: “ To the south (of the brook the 
land came) to Ephraim, and to the north to Manasseh.” In ver. 
106 the northern and eastern boundaries are only briefly indicated : 
“ And they (the Manassites) touched Asher towards the north, and 
Issachar towards the east.” The reason why this boundary was not 
described more minutely, was probably because it had not yet been 
fixed. For (ver. 11) Manasseh also received towns and districts in 
(within the territory of) Issachar and Asher, viz. Beth-shean, etc. 
Beth-shean, to the wall of which Saul’s body was fastened (1 Sam. 
xxxi. 10 sqq.; 2 Sam. xxi. 12), was afterwards called Scythopolis. 
It was in the valley of the Jordan, where the plain of Jezreel slopes 
off into the valley; its present name is Beisan, a place where there 
are considerable ruins of great antiquity, about two hours from the 
Jordan (vid. Seetzen, ii. pp. 162 sqq.; Rod. iii. p. 174; Bibl. Res. 
p. 325; v. Raumer, Pal. pp. 150-1). This city, with its daughter 
towns, was in the territory of Issachar, which was on the east of 
Manasseh, and may have extended a considerable distance towards 
the south along the valley of the Jordan, as the territory of 
Manasseh and Ephraim did not run into the valley of the Jordan ; 
but Asher (Yasir) is mentioned in ver. 7 as the most easterly place 
in Manasseh, and, according to chap. xvi. 6, 7, the eastern boundary 
of Ephraim ran down along the eastern edge of the mountains as 
far as Jericho, without including the Jordan valley. At the same 
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time, the Ghor on the western side of the Jordan below Beisan, as 
far as the plain of Jericho, was of no great value to any tribe, as 
this district, according to Josephus (de Bell. Jud. iv. 8, 2, and iii. 
10, 7), was uninhabited because of its barrenness. The other 
towns, [bleam, etc., with the exception of Endor perhaps, were in 
the territory of Asher, and almost all on the south-west border of 
the plain of Esdraelon. Jbleam, called Bileam in 1 Chron. vi. 55 
(70), a Levitical town (see at chap. xxi. 25), was not very far from 
Megiddo (2 Kings ix. 27), and has probably been preserved in the 
ruins of Khirbet-Belameh, half an hour to the south of Jenin; 
according to Schultz, it is the same place as Belamon, Belmen, or 
Belthem (Judith iv. 4, vii. 3, viii. 3). With IN7 *2¢7"NN) the con- 
struction changes, so that there is an anacolouthon, which can be 
explained, however, on the ground that ? mm may not only mean 
to be assigned to, but also to receive or to have. In this last sense 
nN) is attached. The inhabitants are mentioned instead of the 
towns, because the historian had already. the thought present in his 
mind, that the Manassites were unable to exterminate the Canaanites 
from the towns allotted to them. Dor is the present Tortura (see 
at chap. xi. 2). ndor, the home of the witch (1 Sam. xxviii. 7), 
four Roman miles to the south of Tabor (Onom.), at present a 
village called Endér, on the northern shoulder of the Duhy or 
Little Hermon (see Rob. iii. p. 225; Bibl. Res. p. 340). Taanach 
and Megiddo, the present Taanuk and Lejun (see at chap. xii. 21). 
The three last towns, with the places dependent upon them, are 
connected more closely together by NB new, the three-hill- 
country, probably because they formed a common league.—Vers. 
12, 13. The Manassites were unable to exterminate the Canaanites 
from these six towns, and the districts round ; but when they grew 
stronger, they made them tributary slaves (cf. chap. xvi. 10). 

Vers. 14-18. Complaint of the Descendants of Joseph respecting 
the inheritance allotted to them.—Ver. 14. As the descendants of 
Joseph formed two tribes (Ephraim and Manasseh), they gave 
utterance to their dissatisfaction that Joshua had given them 
(“me,” the house of Joseph, ver. 17) but one lot, but one portion 
(o3n, a measure, then the land measured off), for an inheritance, 
although they were a strong and numerous people. “So far hath . 
Jehovah blessed me hitherto.” WSTY, to this (sc. numerous people), 
is to be understood de gradu; 2“, hitherto, de tempore. There 
was no real ground for this complaint. As Ephraim numbered 
only 32,500 and Manasseh 52,700 at the second census in the time 
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of Moses (Num. xxvi.), and therefore Ephraim and half Manasseh 
together did not amount to more than 58,000 or 59,000, this tribe 
and a half were not so strong as Judah with its 76,500, and were 
even weaker than Dan with its 64,400, or Issachar with its 64,300 
men, and therefore could not justly lay claim to more than the 
territory of a single tribe. Moreover, the land allotted to them 
was in one of the most fertile parts of Palestine. For although as 
a whole the mountains of Ephraim have much the same character 
as those of Judah, yet the separate mountains are neither so rugged 
nor so lofty, there being only a few of them that reach the height 
of 2500 feet above the level of the sea (see Ritter, Erdk. xv. pp. 
475 sqq.; V. de Velde, Mem. pp. 177 sqq.); moreover, they are 
intersected by many broad valleys and fertile plateaux, which are 
covered with fruitful fields and splendid plantations of olives, vines, 
and fig trees (see Rob. it. p. 78, Bibl. Res. pp. 290 sqq.; Seetzen, 
ii. pp. 165 sqq., 190 sqq.). On the west the mountains slope off 
into the hill country, which joins the plain of Sharon, with its 
invariable fertility. “The soil here is a black clay soil of un- 
fathomable depth, which is nearly all ploughed, and is of such 
unusual fertility that a cultivated plain here might furnish an 
almost unparalleled granary for the whole land. Interminable 
fields full of wheat and barley with their waving ears, which were 
very nearly ripe, with here and there a field of millet, that was 
already being diligently reaped by the peasants, presented a glorious 
sight” (Ritter, Erdk. xvi. pp. 567-8).—-Ver. 15. Joshua therefore 
sent them back with their petition, and said, “ Jf thou art a strong 
people, go up into the wood and cut tt away,” i.e. make room for 
houses, fields, and meadows, by clearing the forests, “7 the land of 
the Perizzites and Rephaim, if the mountain of Ephraim is too 
narrow for thee.’ The name “mountain of Ephraim” is used here 
in a certain sense proleptically, to signify the mountain which 
received its name from the tribe of Ephraim, to which it had only 
just been allotted. This mountain, which is also called the moun- 
tain of Israel (chap. xi. 16, 21), was a limestone range running 
from Kirjath-jearim, where the mountains of Judah terminate (see 
at chap. xi. 21), to the plain of Jezreel, and therefore embracing 
the greater part of the tribe-territory of Benjamin. The wood, 
which is distinguished from the mountain of Ephraim, and is also 
described in ver. 18 as a mountainous land, 1s either the mountain- 
ous region extending to the north of Yasir as far as the mountains 
of Gilboa, and lying to the west of Beisan, a region which has not 
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yet been thoroughly explored, or else, as Knobel supposes, “ the 
broad range of woody heights or low woody hills, by which the 
mountains of Samaria are connected with Carmel on the north- 
west (Rob. iii. p. 189), between Taanath and Megiddo on the east, 
and Cesarea and Dor on the west.” Possibly both may be intended, 
as the children of Joseph were afraid of the Canaanites in Beisan 
and in the plain of Jezreel (ver. 16). The Rephaim were dwelling 
there, a tribe of gigantic stature (see at Gen. xiv. 5), also the 
Perizzites (see at Gen. xiii. 7).—Ver. 16. The children of Joseph 
replied that the mountain (allotted to them) would not be enough 
for them (83, as in Num. xi. 22; Zech. x. 10); and that all the 
Canaanites who dwelt in the land of the plain had iron chariots, 
both those in Beth-shean and its daughter towns, and those in the 
valley of Jezreel. Podyn-y 8, the land of the plain or valley land, 
includes both the valley of the Jordan near Beisan, and also the 
plain of Jezreel, which opens into the Jordan valley in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beisan (Rob. iii. p. 173). The plain of Jezreel, so 
called after the town of that name, is called the “great field of 
Esdrelom” in Judith i. 4, and to péya mediov by Josephus. It is 
the present Mer) (i.e. pasture-land) /én Aamer, which runs in a 
south-westerly direction from the Mediterranean Sea above Carmel, 
and reaches almost to the Jordan. It is bounded on the south by 
the mountains of Carmel, the mountain-land of Ephraim and the 
range of hills connecting the two, on the north by the mountains of 
Galilee, on the west by the southern spurs of the Galilean high- 
land, and on the east by the mountains of Gilboa and the Little 
Hermon (Jebel Duhy). Within these boundaries it is eight hours 
in length from east to west, and five hours broad; it is fertile 
throughout, though very desolate now (see v. Raumer, Pal. iii. pp. 
39 sqq.). ‘ Jron chariots” are not scythe chariots, for these were 
introduced by Cyrus, and were unknown to the Medes, Persians, 
and Arabians, t.e. to the early Asiatics before his time (Xen. Cyr. 
vi. 1, 27, 30), as well as to the ancient Egyptians (see Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs, i. p. 350); they were simply chariots tipped 
with iron, just as the Egyptian war-chariots were made of wood 
and strengthened with metal nails and tips (Wilkinson, pp. 342, 
348).—Vers. 17, 18. As the answer of the children of Joseph 
indicated cowardice and want of confidence in the help of God, 
Joshua contented himself with repeating his first reply, though 
more fully and with the reasons assigned. “ Thou art a strong 


people, and hast great power; there will not be one lot to thee:” te. 
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because thou art a numerous people and endowed with strength, 
there shall not remain one lot to thee, thou canst and wilt ex- 
tend thine inheritance. “ For the mountain will be thine, for it 
is forest, and thou wilt hew it out, and its goings out will become 
thine.” By the mountain we are not to understand the mountains 
of Ephraim which were assigned to the Ephraimites by the lot, but 
the wooded mountains mentioned in ver. 15, which the children of 
Joseph were to hew out, so as to make outlets for themselves. 
“ The outgoings of it” are the fields and plains bordering upon the 
forest. For the Canaanites who dwelt there (ver. 15) would be 
driven out by the house of Joseph, just because they had iron 
chariots and were strong, and therefore only a strong tribe like 
Joseph was equal to the task. ‘Not one of the tribes of Israel 
is able to fight against them (the Canaanites) because they are 
strong, but you have strength enough to be able to expel them 
(Rashi). 


THE TABERNACLE SET UP AT SHILOH. SURVEY OF THE LAND 
THAT HAD STILL TO BE DIVIDED. INHERITANCE OF THE 


TRIBE OF BENJAMIN. —CHAP. UXVIIL. | 


Ver. 1. THe TABERNACLE SET UP AT‘SHIGOH.—As: soon as 
the tribe of Ephraim had received its inheritance, Joshua. com- 
manded the whole congregation to assemble .in Shiloh,-and.there 
set up the tabernacle, in order that, as the land was conquered, the 
worship of Jehovah might henceforth be regularly observed in 
accordance with the law. The selection of Shiloh as the site for 
the sanctuary was hardly occasioned by the fitness of the place for 
this purpose, on account of its being situated upon a mountain in 
the centre of the land, for there were many other places that would 
have been quite as suitable in this respect; the reason is rather to 
be found in the name of the place, viz. Shiloh, i.e. rest, which 
called to mind the promised Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 10), and therefore 
appeared to be pre-eminently suitable to be the resting-place of the 
sanctuary of the Lord, where His name was to dwell in Israel, 
until He should come who'was to give true rest to His people as the 
Prince of Peace. In any case, however, Joshua did not follow his 
own judgment in selecting Shiloh: for-this purpose, but acted in 
simple accordance with the’ instructions of God, as the Lord had 
expressly reserved to himself the choice of the place where His 
name should dwell (Deut. xii. 11). Shiloh, according to the Onom., 
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was twelve Roman miles or five hours to the south of Neapolis 
(Nablus), and about eight hours to the north of Jerusalem ; at 
present it is a heap of ruins, bearing the name of Seilun (see Rob. 
iii. p. 85). The tabernacle continued standing at Shiloh during 
the time of the judges, until the ark of the covenant fell into the 
hands of the Philistines, in the lifetime of Eli, when the holy tent 
was robbed of its soul, and reduced to the mere shadow of a sanc- 
tuary. After this it was removed to Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 2); but in 
consequence of the massacre inflicted by Saul upon the inhabitants 
of this place (1 Sam. xxii. 19), it was taken to Gibeon (1 Kings iii. 
4: see Keil, Bibl. Arch. i. § 22). From this time forward Shiloh 
continued to decline, because the Lord had rejected it (Ps. Ixxviii. 
60; Jer. vii. 12, xxvi. 6). That it was destroyed by the Assyrians, 
as Knobel affirms, is not stated in the history. 


Vers. 2-10. SuRVEY OF THE LAND THAT HAD YET TO BE 
DIVIDED.— Ver. 2. After the tabernacle had been set up, the 
casting of the lots and division of the land among the other seven 
tribes were to be continued; namely at Shiloh, to which the con- 
gregation had removed with the sanctuary.— Vers. 3, 4. But, for the 
reasons explained in chap. xiv. 1, these tribes showed themselves 
“ slack to go to possess the land which the Lord had given them,” i.e. 
not merely to conquer it, but to have it divided by lot, and to enter 
in and take possession. Joshua charged them with this, and directed © 
them to appoint three men for each of the seven tribes, that they 
might be sent out to go through the land, and describe it according 
to the measure of their inheritance. “ According to their inheritance,” 
t.¢. with special reference to the fact that seven tribes were to receive 
it for their inheritance. The description was not a formal measure- 
ment, although the art of surveying was well known in Egypt in 
ancient times, and was regularly carried out after the annual inun- 
dations of the Nile (Herod. ii. 109; Strabo, xvii. 787; Diod. Ste. i. 
69) ; so that the Israelites might have learned it there. But 3n3 
does not mean to measure; and it was not a formal measurement 
that was required, for the purpose of dividing the land that yet 
remained into seven districts, since the tribes differed in numerical 
strength, and therefore the boundaries of the territory assigned them 
could not be settled till after the lots had been cast. The meaning 
of the word is to describe; and according to ver. 9, it was chiefly to 
the towns that reference was made: so that the description required 
by Joshua in all probability consisted simply in the preparation of 
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lists of the towns in the different parts of the land, with an account 
of their size and character; also with “ notices of the quality and 
condition of the soil; what lands were fertile, and what they pro- 
duced ; where the country was mountainous, and where it was level ; 
which lands were well watered, and which were dry ; and any other 
things that would indicate the character of the soil, and facilitate a 
comparison between the different parts of the land” (Rosenmiller). 
The reasons which induced Joshua to take steps for the first time 
now for securing a survey of the land, are given in chap. xiv. 1. 
The men chosen for the purpose were able to carry out their task 
without receiving any hindrance from the Canaanites. For whilst 
the latter were crushed, if not exterminated, by the victories which 
the Israelites had gained, it was not necessary for the twenty-one 
Israelitish men to penetrate into every corner of the land, and every 
town that was still inhabited by the Canaanites, in order to accom- 
plish their end.—Vers. 5, 6. “ And divide it into seven parts,” viz. 
for the purpose of casting lots. Judah, however, was still to remain 
in its land to the south, and Ephraim in its territory to the north. 
The seven portions thus obtained they were to bring to Joshua, that 
he might then cast the lot for the seven tribes “ before the Lord,” 
ie. before the tabernacle (chap. xix. 51).— Ver. 7. There were only 
seven tribes that had still to receive their portions ; for the tribe of. 
_ Levi was to receive no portion in the land (vid. chap. xiii. xiv.),, and 
Gad, Reuben, and half Manasseh had received their inheritance 
already on the other side of the Jordan.—Vers. 8, 9. Execution of 
this command.—Ver. 10. Joshua finishes the casting of the lots at 
Shiloh. 


Vers. 11-28. INHERITANCE OF THE TRIBE OF BENJAMIN.— 
Vers. 11-20. Boundaries of the inheritance.—Ver. 11. The terri- 
tory of their lot (te. the territory assigned to the Benjaminites by 
lot) came out (through the falling out of the lot) between the sons 
of Judah and the sons of Joseph.—Vers. 12, 13. The northern 
boundary (“ the boundary towards the north side’’) therefore coin- 
cided with the southern boundary of Ephraim as far as Lower 
Beth-horon, and has already been commented upon in the exposition 
of chap. xvi. 1-3. The western boundary follows in ver. 14. At 
Beth-horon the boundary curved round and turned southwards on 
the western side, namely from the mountain before (in front of) 
Beth-horon southwards ; and “ the goings out thereof were at Kirjath- 
baal, which is Kirjath-jearim,” the town of the Judzans mentioned 
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in chap. xv. 60, the present Kureyet el Enab (see at chap. 1x. 17).— 
Vers. 15-19. “As for the southern boundary from the end of Kirjath- 
jearim onwards, the (southern) boundary went out on the west (i.e. it 
started from the west), and went out (terminated) at the fountain of 
the water of Nephtoah.” Consequently it coincided with the northern 
boundary of Judah, as described in chap. xv. 5-9, except that it is 
given there from east to west, and here from west to east (see at 
chap. xv. 5-9). In the construction 4237 Ynixyin, the noun 73237 is 
in apposition to the suffix: the outgoings of it, namely of the border 
(see Ewald, § 291, b.).—Ver. 20. The eastern boundary was the 
Jordan. 

Vers. 21-28. The towns of Benjamin are divided into two 
groups. The jirst group (vers. 21-24) contains twelve towns in the 
eastern portion of the territory. Jericho: the present Riha (see at 
chap. ii.1). Beth-hoglah, now Ain Hajla (see chap. xv.6). Emek- 
Keziz: the name has been preserved in the Wady el Kaziz, on the 
road from Jerusalem to Jericho, on the south-east of the Apostle’s 
Well (see Van de Velde, Mem. p. 328).—Ver. 22. Beth-arabah : see 
at chap. xv. 6. Zemaraim, probably the ruins of es Sumrah, on the 
road from Jerusalem to Jericho, to the east of Khan Hadhur, on 
Van de Velde’s map. Bethel: now Beitin (see chap. vii. 2).—Ver. 23. 
Avvim (i.e. ruins) is unknown. Phara has been preserved in the 
ruins of Fara, on Wady Fara, three hours to the north-east of 
Jerusalem, and the same distance to the west of Jericho. Ophrah 
is mentioned again in 1 Sam. xiii. 17, but it is a different place from 
the Ophrah of Gideon in Manasseh (Judg. vi. 11, 24, viii. 27). 
According to the Onom. (s.v. Aphra), it was a xwpn ’Adp7Xr in the 
time of Eusebius (Jer. vicus Effrem), five Roman miles to the east of 
Bethel; and according to Van de Velde, v. Raumer, and others, it is 
probably the same place as Ephron or Ephrain, which Abijah took 
from Jeroboam along with Jeshanah and Bethel (2 Chron. xiii. 19), 
also the same as Ephraim, the city to which Christ went when He 
withdrew into the desert (John xi. 54), as the Onom. (s. v. Ephron) 
speaks of a villa pregrandis Ephrea nomine (Edpaip in Euseb.), 
although the distance given there, viz. twenty Roman miles to the 
north of Jerusalem, reaches far beyond the limits of Benjamin.— 
Ver. 24. Chephar-haammonai and Ophni are only mentioned here, 
and are still unknown. Gaba, or Geba of Benjamin (1 Sam. xiii. 16 ; 
1 Kings xv. 22), which was given up to the Levites (chap. xxi. 17; 
1 Chron. vi. 45), was in the neighbourhood of Ramah (1 Kings xv. 
22, 2 Chron. xvi. 6). It is mentioned in 2 Kings xxiii. 8, Zech. 
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xiv. 10, as the northern boundary of the kingdom of Judah, and 
was still inhabited after the captivity (Neh. vii. 30). It is a different 
place from Gibea, and is not to be found, as I formerly supposed, 
in the Moslem village of Jibia, by the Wady el Jib, between 
Beitin and Sinjil (Rob. iii. p. 80), but in the small village of Jeba, 
which is lying half in ruins, and where there are relics of antiquity, 
three-quarters of an hour to the north-east of er-Réim (Ramah), and 
about three hours to the north of Jerusalem, upon a height from 
which there is an extensive prospect (vid. Rod. ii. pp. 113 sqq.). This 
eastern group also included the two other towns Anathoth and 
Almon (chap. xxi. 18), which were given up by Benjamin to the 
Levites. Anathoth, the home of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. i. 1, 
xi. 21 sqq.), which was still inhabited by Benjaminites after the 
captivity (Neh. xi. 32), is the present village of Anata, where thers 
are ruins of great antiquity, an hour and a quarter to the north 
of Jerusalem (Rob. ii. pp. 109 sqq.). Almon, called Allemeth in 
1 Chron. vi. 45, has been preserved in the ruins of Almit (Rod. 
. Bibl. Res. pp. 287 sqq.), or el-Mid (Tobler, Denkbl. p. 631), on the 
south-east of Andta.—Vers. 25-28. The second group of fourteen 
towns in the western portion of Benjamin.—Ver. 25. Gibeon, the 
present Jib: see at chap. ix. 3. Ramah, in the neighbourhood of 
Gibeah and Geba (Judg. xix. 13; Isa. x. 29; 1 Kings xv. 17; 
Ezra ii. 26), most probably the Ramah of Samuel (1 Sam. i. 19, 
n. 11, xxv. 1, xxviii. 3), is the present village of ev-Rdm, upon 
a mountain with ruins between Gibeon and Geba, half an hour 
to the west of the latter, two hours to the north of Jerusalem 
(see Rob. ii. p. 315). Beeroth, the present Bireh: see at chap. 
ix. 17.—Ver. 26. Mizpeh, commonly called Mizpah, where the war 
with Benjamin was decided upon (Judg. xx. xxi.), and where 
Samuel judged the people, and chose Saul as king (1 Sam. vii. 5 

q-, x. 17), was afterwards the seat of the Babylonian governor 
Gedaliah (2 Kings xxv. 23; Jer. xl. 6 sqq.). According to the 
Onom. (s. v. Massepha), it was near Kirjath-jearim, and Robinson 
(ii. p. 139) is no doubt correct in supposing it to be the present Neby 
Samvil (i.e. prophet Samuel), an hour and a quarter to the east of 
Kureyet Enab (Kirjath-jearim), two hours to the north-west of 
Jerusalem, half an hour to the south of Gibeon, a place which stands 
like a watch-tower upon the highest point in the whole region, 
and with a mosque, once a Latin church, which is believed alike 
by Jews, Christians, and Mahometans to cover the tomb of the 
prophet Samuel (see Rob. ii. pp. 135 sqq.). Chephirah, t.e. Kefir: see 
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at chap. ix.17. Mozah is only mentioned here, and is still unknowr. 
Ver. 27. This also applies to Rekem, Irpeel, and Taralah.—Ver. 28 
Zelah, the burial-place of Saul and his family (2 Sam. xxi. 14), is 
otherwise unknown. Gibeath or Gibeah, i.e. Gibeah of Benjamin, 
which was destroyed by the other tribes of Israel in the time of the 
judges, on account of the flagrant crime which had been committed 
there (Judg. xix. xx.), is also called Gibeah of Saul, as being the 
home and capital of Saul (1 Sam. x. 26, xi. 4, etc.), and was situated, 
according to Judg. xix. 13 and Isa. x. 29, between Jerusalem and 
Ramah, according to Josephus (Bell. Jud. v. 2, 1, 8) about twenty 
or thirty stadia from Jerusalem. These statements point to the Tell 
or Tuleil el Phul, i.e. bean-mountain, a conical peak about an hour 
from Jerusalem, on the road to er-Ram, with a large heap of stones 
upon the top, probably the ruins of a town that was built of unhewn 
stones, from which there is a very extensive prospect in all direc- 
tions (Rob. ii. p. 317). Consequently modern writers have very 
naturally agreed in the conclusion, that the ancient Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin or Saul was situated either by the side of or upon this Tell (see 
Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 286; Strauss, Sinai, etc., p. 331, ed. 6; v. Raumer, 
Pal. p. 196). Kirjath has not yet been discovered, and must not 
be confounded with Kirjath-jearim, which belonged to the tribe of 
Judah (ver. 14; cf. chap. xv. 60). 


INHERITANCE OF THE TRIBES OF SIMEON, ZEBULUN, ISSACHAR, 
ASHER, NAPHTALI, AND DAN.—CHAP. XIX. 


Vers. 1-9. The INHERITANCE OF SIMEON fell within the 
inheritance of the children of Judah, because the land allotted to 
them at Gilgal was larger than they required (ver. 9). Thus the 
curse pronounced upon Simeon by Jacob of dispersion in Israel 
(Gen. xlix. 7) was fulfilled upon this tribe in a very peculiar 
manner, and in a different manner from that pronounced upon 
Levi. The towns allotted to the tribe of Simeon are divided into 
two groups, the first (vers. 2-6) consisting of thirteen or fourteen 
towns, all situated in the Negeb (or south country); the second 
(ver. 7) of four towns, two of which were in the Negeb and two in 
the shephelah. All these eighteen towns have already been enu- 
merated among the towns of Judah (chap. xv. 26-32, 42), and are 
mentioned again in .1 Chron. iv. 28-32, in just the same order, 
and with only slight differences in the spelling of some of the 
names. If the classification of the names in two groups might 
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seem to indicate that Simeon received a connected portion of land 
in Judah, this idea is overthrown at once by the circumstance that 
two of the four towns in the second group were in the south land 
and two in the lowland, and, judging from chap. xv. 32, 42, at a 
great distance from one another. At the same time, we cannot 
decide this point with any certainty, as the situation of several of 
the towns is still unknown.—Ver. 2. Beersheba: see at chap. xv. 
28. Sheba is wanting in the Chronicles, but has no doubt been 
omitted through a copyist’s error, as Shema answers to it in chap. 
xv. 26, where it stands before Moladah just as Sheba does here. 
—QOn the names in vers. 3—6a, see the exposition of chap. xv. 
28-32.—The sum total given in ver. 60, viz. thirteen towns, does 
not tally, as there are fourteen names. On these differences, see 
the remarks on chap. xv. 32 (p. 163, the note).—Ver. 7. Ain 
and &immon were in the south land (chap. xv. 32), Ether and 
Ashan in the lowlands (chap. xv. 42).—Vers. 8, 9. In addition 
to the towns mentioned, the Simeonites received all the villages 
round about the towns to Baalath-beer, the Ramah of the south. 
This place, up to which the territory of the Simeonites extended, 
though without its being actually assigned to the Simeonites, is 
simply called Baal in 1 Chron. iv. 33, and is probably the same as 
Bealoth in chap. xv. 24, though its situation has not yet been deter- 
mined (see at chap. xv. 24). It cannot be identified, however, , 
with Ramet el Khulil, an hour to the north of Hebron, which 
Roediger supposes to be the Ramah of the south, since the territory 
of Simeon, which was situated in the Negeb, and had only two 
towns in the shephelah, cannot possibly have extended into the 
mountains to a point on the north of Hebron. So far as the 
situation is concerned, V. de Velde would be more likely to be 
correct, when he identifies Rama of the south with Tell Lekiyeh on 
the north of Beersheba, if this conjecture only rested upon a better 
foundation than the untenable assumption, that Baalath-beer is the 
same as the Baalath of Dan in ver. 44. 


Vers. 10-16. The INHERITANCE OF ZEBULUN fell above the 
plain of Jezreel, between this plain and the mountains of Naphtali, 
so that it was bounded by Asher on the west and north-west (ver. 
27), by Naphtali on the north and north-east (ver. 34), and by 
Issachar on the south-east and south, and touched neither the 
Mediterranean Sea nor the Jordan. It embraced a very fertile 
country, however, with the fine broad plain of el Buttauf, the uéya 
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aediov above Nazareth called Asochis in Joseph. vita, § 41, 45 (see 
Rob. iii. p. 189, Bibl. Res. pp. 105 sqq. ; Ritter, Erdk. xvi. pp. 742, 
758-9).—Ver. 10. “ And the boundary (the territory) of their 
inheritance was (went) to Sarid.” This is no doubt the centre of 
the southern boundary, from which it is traced in a westerly diree- 
tion in ver. 11, and in an easterly direction in ver. 12, in the same 
manner gs in chap. xvi. 6. Unfortunately, Sarid cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty. Knobel’s opinion is, that the name, which 
signifies “hole” or “incision,” after the analogy of MW, perforavit, 
and 01, incidit, does not refer to a town, but to some other loca- 
lity, probably the southern opening of the deep and narrow wady 
which comes down from the basin of Nazareth, and is about an 
hour to the south-east of Nazareth, between two steep mountains 
(Seetzen, ii. pp. 151-2; Rob. iti. p. 183). This locality appears 
suitable enough. But it is also possible that Sarid may be found 
in one of the two heaps of ruins on the south side of the Mons 
precipitit upon V. de Velde’s map (so called from Luke iv. 29).— 
Ver. 11. From this point “the border went up westwards, namely 
to Mar’ala, and touched Dabbasheth, and still farther to the brook of 
Jokneam.” If Jokneam of Carmel has been preserved in the Tell 
Kaimén (see at chap. xii. 22), the brook before Jokneam is pro- 
bably the Wady el Ailh, on the eastern side of which, near the 
point where it opens into the plain, stands Kaimin, and through 
which the road runs from Acca to Ramleh, as this wady separates 
Carmel from the small round hills which run to the south-east (see 
Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 114, and V. de Velde, i. p. 249). Here the 
boundaries of Zebulun and Asher met (ver. 27). Marala and 
Dabbasheth are to be sought for between Kaimfin and Sarid. The 
Cod. Vat. has Mavyedéd instead of Mapirad. Now, however little 
importance we can attach to the readings of the L_X-X. on account 
of the senseless way in which its renderings are made,—as, for 
example, in this very passage, where 231 :797Y is rendered 
"Eoedexywda,—the name Magelda might suggest a Hebrew reading 
Magedlah or Mageldah, and thus lead one to connect the place with 
the village of Mejeidil (Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 114), or Mshedil (Seetzen, 
ii. p. 143), on the west of Mons precipitit, though neither of these 
travellers visited the place, or has given us any minute description 
of it. Its situation upon a mountain would suit Mar’ala, to which 
the boundary went up from Sarid. In the case of Dabbasheth, the 
name, which signifies “lump” (see Isa. xxx. 6), points to a moun- 
tain. Upon this Knobel has founded the conjecture that Gibeah 
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or Gibeath took the place of this uncommon word, and that this 
is connected with the Gabathon of the Onom. (juxta campum 
Legionis), the present Jebdta between Mejeidil and Kaimin, upon 
an isolated height on the edge of the mountains which skirt the 
plain of Jezreel, where there are signs of a remote antiquity (Rob. 
il. p. 201, and Bibl. Res. p. 113; Ritter, Erdk. xvi. p. 700); 
although Tell Thureh (i.e. mountain) might be intended, a village 
upon a low and isolated hill a little farther south (see Rob. Bibl. 
Res. p. 116, and Ritter, ut sup.).—Ver. 12. “ And from Sarid the 
boundary turned eastwards toward the sun-rising to the territory of 
Chisloth-tabor, and went out to Dabrath, and went up to Japhia.” 
Chisloth-tabor, t.e. according to Kimchi’s explanation /umbi Taboris 
(French, les flancs), was at any rate a place on the side of Tabor, 
possibly the same as Kesulloth in ver. 18, as Masius and others 
suppose, and probably the same place as the Xaloth of Josephus 
(Bell. Jud. iii. 3, 1), which was situated in the “ great plain,” and 
the vicus Chasalus of the Onom. (justa montem Thabor in campes- 
tribus), i.e. the present village of Iksdl or Ksdl, upon a rocky height 
on the west of Thabor, with many tombs in the rocks (Rod. iii. p. 
182). Dabrath, a place in the tribe of Issachar that was given up 
to the Levites (chap. xxi. 28; 1 Chron. vi. 57), called Dabaritta 
in Josephus (Bell. Jud. ii. 21, 3) and Dabdira in the Onom. (villula 
tn monte Thabor), the present Deburieh, an insignificant village 
which stands in a very picturesque manner upon a stratum of rock 
at the western foot of Tabor (Rod. iii. p. 210; V. de Velde, R. ii. 
p. 324). Japhia certainly cannot be the present Hepha or Haifa 
(Khatfa) on the Mediterranean, and near to Carmel (fel. Pal. p. 
826, and Ges. Thes. s. v.); but it is just as certain that it cannot 
be the present Jafa, a place half an hour to the south-west of 
Nazareth, as Robinson (Pal. iii. p. 200) and Knobél suppose, since 
the boundary was running eastwards, and cannot possibly have 
turned back again towards the west, and run from Deburieh 
beyond Sarid. If the positions assigned to Chisloth-tabor and 
Dabrath are correct, Japhia must be sought for on the east of 
Deburieh.—Ver. 13. “ From thence tt went over towards the east to 
the sun-rising to Gath-hepher, to Eth-kazin, and went out to Rimmon, 
which ts marked off to Neah.” Gath-hepher, the home of the 
prophet Jonah (2 Kings xiv. 25), was “haud grandis viculus Geth” 
in the time of Jerome (see prol. ad Jon.). . It was about two miles 
from Sephoris on the road to Tiberias, and the tomb of the prophet 
was shown there. It is the present village of Meshed, a place 
N 
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about an hour and a quarter to the north of Nazareth (Rob. i. p. 
209; V. de Velde, Mem. p. 312). Eth-kazin is unknown. Rimmon, 
a Levitical town (chap. xxi. 35; 1 Chron. vi. 62), has probably 
been preserved in the village of Rummaneh, about two hours and a 
half to the north of Nazareth (Rob. iii. p. 195). Ham-methoar is 
not a proper name, but the participle of "8A, with the article in the 
place of the relative pronoun, “ bounded off,” or pricked off. Neah 
is unknown ; it is possibly the same place as Weiel in the tribe of 
Asher (ver. 27), as Knobel supposes.—Ver. 14. “ And the boundary 
turned round it (round Rimmon), on the north to Channathon, and 
the outgoings thereof were the valley of Jiphtah-el.” Judging from 
the words 303 and fi®¥d, this verse apparently gives the north-west 
boundary, since the last definition in ver. 13, “ to Gath-hepher,” etc., 
points to.the eastern boundary. Jiphtah-el answers no doubt to the 
present Jefat, two hours and a half to the north of Sefurieh, and 
is the Jotapata which was obstinately defended by Josephus (Bell. 
Jud. iii. 7,9: see Rob. Bibl. Res. pp. 104 sqq.). Consequently 
the valley of Jiphtah-el, at which Zebulun touched Asher (ver. 27), 
is probably “no other than the large Wady Abilin, which takes its 
rise in the hills in the neighbourhood of Jefat” (Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 
107). And if this be correct, Channathon (LKXX. 'Evva6o) is 
probably Cana of Galilee, the home of Nathanael (John ii. 1, 11, 
iv. 46, xxi. 2), the present Kana el Jelil, between Rummaneh and 
Yefat, on the northern edge of the plain of Buttauf, upon a Tell, 
from which you overlook the plain, fully two hours and a half in 
a straight line from Nazareth, and directly north of that place, 
where there are many ruins found (see Rob. iii. p. 204; Bibl. Res. 
p- 108).—Ver. 15. The towns of Zebulun were the following. 
Kattath, probably the same as Kitron, which is mentioned in 
Judg. i. 30 in connection with Nahalol, but which is still unknown. ' 
Nehalal, or Nahalol (Judg. i. 30), is supposed by V. de Velde (Mem. 
p- 335), who follows Rabbi Schwartz, to be the present village of 
Maalul, a place with ruins on the south-west of Nazareth (see 
Seetzen, ii. p. 143; Rob. iii. App.; and Ritter, Erdk. xvi. p. 700). 
Simron is supposed by Knobel to be the village of Semunieh (see at 
chap. xi. 1). But neither of these is very probable. Jdalah is 
supposed by V. de Velde to be the village of Jeda or Jeida, on the 
west of Semunieh, where are a few relics of antiquity, though 
Robinson (Bibl. Res. p. 113) states the very opposite. Bethlehem 
(of Zebulun), which many regard as the home of the judge Ibzan 


(Judg. xii. 8), has been preserved under the old name in a miser- 
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able village on the north of Jeida and Semunieh (see Seetzen, ii. p. 
139 ; Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 113). The number of the towns is given 
as twelve, though only five are mentioned by name. It is true that 
some commentators have found the missing names in the border 
places mentioned in vers. 11-14, as, after deducting Chisloth-tabor 
and Dabrath, which belonged to Issachar, the names Sarid, Mara- 
lah, Dabbasheth, Japhia, Gittah-hepher, Eth-kazin, and Channathon 
give just seven towns. Nevertheless there is very little probability 
in this conjecture. For, in the first place, not only would it be a 
surprising thing to find the places mentioned as boundaries included 
among the towns of the territory belonging to the tribe, especially 
as some of the places so mentioned did not belong to Zebulun at 
all; but the copula vav, with which the enumeration of the towns 
commences, is equally surprising, since this is introduced in other 
eases with OMY MN (4), eg. chap. xvill. 21, xv. 21. And, in 
the second place, it is not a probable thing in itself, that, with the 
exception of the five towns mentioned in ver. 15, the other towns of 
Zebulun should all be situated upon the border. And lastly, the 
towns of Kartah and Dimnah, which Zebulun gave up tothe Levites 
(chap. xxi. 34), are actually wanting. Under these circumstances, 
‘it is a natural conclusion that there is a gap in the text here, just 
as in chap. xv. 59 and xxi. 36. 


Vers. 17-23. THe INHERITANCE oF IssacHaR.—lIn this in- 
stance only towns are given, and the boundaries are not delineated, 
with the exception of the eastern portion of the northern boundary 
and the boundary line; at the same time, they may easily be traced 
from the boundaries of the surrounding tribes. Issachar received 
for the most part the large and very fertile plain of Jezreel (see at 
chap. xvii. 16, and Ritter, Erdk. xvi. pp. 689 sqq.), and was bounded 
on the south by Manasseh, on the west by Manasseh and Asher, on 
the north by Zebulun, and farther east by Naphtali also, and on 
the east by the Jordan.—Ver. 18. “ And their boundary was towards 
Jezreel,” i.e. their territory extended beyond Jezreel. Jezreel, the 
summer residence of Ahab and his house (1 Kings xvui. 45, 46, 
etc.), was situated upon a mountain, with an extensive and splendid 
prospect over the large plain that was called by its name. It was 
afterwards called Esdraela, a place described in the Onom. (s. v. 
Jezreel) as standing between Scythopolis and Legio; it is the pre- 
sent Zerin, on the north-west of the mountains of Gilboa (see 
Seetzen, ii. pp. 155-6; Rob. iii. pp. 161 sqq.; Van de Velde, R. 11. 
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pp- 320 sqq.). Chesulloth, possibly the same as Chisloth-tabor (see 
at ver. 12). Sunem, the home of Abishag (1 Kings i. 3-15, etc.), 
also mentioned in 1 Sam. xxviii. 4 and 2 Kings iv. 8, was situated, 
according to the Onom., five Roman miles (two hours) to the sonth 
of Tabor; it is the present Solam or Sulem, at the south-western 
foot of the Duhy or Little Hermon, an hour and a half to the north 
of Jezreel (see Rob. iit. pp. 170 sqq.; Van de Velde, R. ii. p. 323).— 
Ver. 19. Haphraim, according to the Onom. (s. v. Aphraim) villa 
A ffarea, six Roman miles to the north of Legio, is identified by 
Knobel with the village of Afuleh, on the west of Sulem, and more 
than two hours to the north-east of Lejun (Rod. iii. pp. 163, 181). 
Sion, according to the Onom. villa juxta montem Thabor, has not 
yet been discovered. Anaharath is supposed by Knobel to be 
Na urah, on the eastern side of the Little Hermon (Bibl. Res. p. 337); 
but he regards the text as corrupt, and following the Cod. Al. of 
the LX -X., which has “Pevdé and ’Appavéd, maintains that the read- 
ing should be Archanath, to which Ardneh on the north of Jenin 
in the plain corresponds (Seetzen, ii. p. 156; Rob. ii. p. 157). But 
the circumstance that the Cod. Al. has two names instead of one 
makes its reading very suspicious.—Ver. 20. Harabbit is supposed 
by Knobel to be Araboneh, on the north-east of Araneh, at the 
southern foot of Gilboa (Rob. iii. p. 157). Kishion, which was 
given up to the Levites (chap. xxi. 28) and is erroneously written 
Kedesh in 1 Chron. vi. 57, is unknown. This also applies to Abez 
or Ebez, which is never mentioned again.—Ver. 21. Remeth, for 
which Jarmuth stands in the list of Levitical towns in chap. xxi. 29, 
and Ramoth in 1 Chron. vi. 58, is also unknown.’ En-gannim, 
which was also allotted to the Levites (chap. xxi. 29; also 1 Chron. 
v. 58, where it is called Anem), has been associated by Robinson 
(iii. p. 155) with the Iwata of Josephus, the present Jenin. The 
name En-gannim signifies fountain of gardens, and Jenin stands at 
the southern side of the plain of Jezreel in the midst of gardens 


1 Knobel imagines Remeth, whose name signifies height, to be the village of 
Wezar, on one of the western peaks of Gilboa (Scetzen, ii. p. 156; Rob. iii. 
p- 166, and Bibl. Res. p. 339), as the name also signifies ‘“‘ a lofty, inaccessible 
mountain, or a castle situated upon a mountain.” This is certainly not impos- 
sible, but it is improbable. For this Mahometan village evidently derived its 
name from the fact that it has the appearance of a fortification when seen from 
a distance (see Ritter, Erdk. xv. p. 422). The name has nothing in common 
therefore with the Hebrew Remeth, and the travellers quoted by him say 
nothing at all about the ruins which he mentions in connection with Wezar 
(Wusar). 
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and orchards, which are watered by a copious spring (see Seetzen, 
li. pp. 156 sqq.); “unless perhaps the place referred to is the heap 
of ruins called Um el Ghanim, on the south-east of Tabor, men- 
tioned by Berggren, ii. p. 240, and Van de Velde, Mem. p. 142” 
(Knobel). En-chadda and Beth-pazzez are only mentioned here, and 
have not yet been discovered. According to Knobel, the former of 
the two may possibly be either the place by Gilboa called Judeideh, 
with a fountain named Ain Judeideh (Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 337), 
or else Beit-kad or Kadd near Gilboa, mentioned by Seetzen (ii. 
p- 159) and Robinson (iii. p. 157).—Ver. 22. “ And the boundary 
touched Tabor, Sahazim, and Beth-shemesh.” Tabor is not the moun- 
tain of that name, but a town upon the mountain, which was given 
to the Levites, though not by Issachar but by Zebulun (1 Chron. 
vl. 62), and was fortified afresh in the Jewish wars (Josephus, 
Bell. Jud. iv. 1, 8). In this passage, however, it appears to be 
reckoned as belonging to Issachar, since otherwise there are not 
sixteen cities named. At the same time, as there are several dis- 
crepancies between the numbers given and the names actually 
mentioned, it is quite possible that in this instance also the number 
sixteen is incorrect. In any case, Tabor was upon the border of 
Zebulun (ver. 12), so that it might have been allotted to this tribe. | 
There are still the remains of old walls and ruins of arches, houses, 
and other buildings to be seen upon Mount TZabor; and round the 
summit there are the foundations of a thick wall built of large and 
to a great extent fluted stones (see ob. ili. pp. 453 sqq.; Seetzen, 
li. p. 148; Buckingham, Syr. i. pp. 83 sqq.). The places which 
follow are to be sought for on the east of Tabor towards the Jordan, 
as the boundary terminated at the Jordan. Sachazim (Shahazimah) 
Knobel connects with el Hazetheh, as the name, which signifies 
heights, points to a town situated upon hills; and ed Hazetheh stands 
upon the range of hills, bounding the low-lying land of Ard el 
Hamma, which belonged to Naphtali. The reason is a weak one, 
though the situation would suit. There is more probability in 
the conjecture that Beth-shemesh, which remained in the hands of 
the Canaanites (Judg. i. 33), has been preserved in the ruined 
village of Bessum (Rob. iii. p. 237), and that this new name is only 
a corruption of the old one, like Beth-shean and Beisan. It is pro- 
bable that the eastern portion of the northern boundary of Issachar, 
towards Naphtali, ran in a north-easterly direction from Tabor 
through the plain to Kefr Sabt, and thence to the Jordan along the 
Wady Bessum. It is not stated how far the territory of Issachar 
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ran down the valley of the Jordan (see the remarks on chap. xvii. 
11, p. 182). 


Vers. 24-31. Tae INHERITANCE OF ASHER.—Asher received 
its territory along the Mediterranean Sea from Carmel to the 
northern boundary of Canaan itself. The description commences 
with the central portion, viz. the neighbourhood of Acco (ver. 25), 
going first of all towards the south (vers. 26, 27), and then to the 
north (vers. 28, 30).—Ver. 25. The territory of the Asherites was 
as follows. Helkath, which was given up to the Levites (chap. xxi. 
31, and 1 Chron. vi. 75, where Hukok is an old copyist’s error), is 
the present Jelka, three hours to the east of Acco (Akka: Scholz, 
Reise, p. 257), or Jerka, a Druse village situated upon an emi- 
nence, and judging from the remains, an ancient place (Van de 
Velde, R. i. p. 214; Rob. iii. App.). Hali, according to Knobel 
possibly Julis, between Jerka and Akka, in which case the present 
name arose from the form /alit, and ¢ was changed into s. Beten, 
according to the Onom. (s. v. Batvat: Bathne) a vicus Bethbeten, 
eight Roman miles to the east of Ptolemais, has not yet been found. 
Achshaph is also unknown (see at chap. xi. 1). The Onom. (zs. v. 
Achsaph) says nothing more about its situation than that it was in 
tribu Aser, whilst the statement made s. v. Acsaph (Axad@), that 
. it was villula Chasalus (xn ’E€aéous), eight Roman miles from 
Diocesarea ad radicem montis Thabor, leads into the territory of 
Zebulun.—Ver. 26. Alammalech has been preserved, so far as the 
name is concerned, in the Wady Malek or Malik (Rob. Bibl. Res. 
p- 110), which runs into the Kishon, since in all probability the 
wady was named after a place either near it or within it. Amad 
is supposed by Knobel to be the present Haifa, about three hours to 
the south of Acre, on the sea, and this he identifies with the syca- 
more city mentioned by Strabo (xvi. 758), Ptolemy (v. 15, 5), and 
Pliny (h. n. v. 17), which was called Epha in the time of the 
Fathers (see Ritter, Erdk. xvi. pp. 722 sqq.). In support of this 
he adduces the fact that the Hebrew name resembles the Arabic 
noun for sycamore,—an argument the weakness of which does not 
need to be pointed out. Misheal was assigned to the Levites (chap. 
xxi. 30, and 1 Chron. vi. 74, where it is called Mashal). Accord- 
ing to the Onom. (s. v. Masan) it was on the sea-coast near to 
Carmel, which is in harmony with the next clause, “and reacheth to 
Carmel westwards, and to Shthor-libnath.” Carmel (i.e. fruit-field), 
which has acquired celebrity from the history of Elijah (1 Kings 
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xviii. 17 sqq.), is a wooded mountain ridge which stretcnes in a 
north-westerly direction on the southern side of the Kishon, and 
projects as a promontory into the sea. Its name, “fruit-field,” is 
well chosen ; for whilst the lower part is covered with laurels and 
olive trees, the upper abounds in figs and oaks, and the whole moun- 
tain is full of the most beautiful flowers. There are also many 
caves about it (vid. v. Raumer, Pal. pp. 43 sqq.; and Ritter, Erdk. 
xvi. pp. 705-6). The Shthor-libnath is not the Belus, or glass- 
river, in the neighbourhood of Acre, but is to be sought for on the 
south of Carmel, where Asher was bounded by Manasseh (chap. 
xvii. 10), i.e. to the south of Dor, which the Manassites received 
in the territory of Asher (chap. xvii. 11); it is therefore in all 
probability the Nahr Zerka, possibly the crocodile river of Pliny 
(Reland, Pal. p. 730), which is three hours to the south of Dor, 
and whose name (blue) might answer both to shihor (black) and 
libnath (white).—Ver. 27. From this point the boundary “ turned 
towards the east,” probably following the river Libnath for a short 
distance upwards, “to Beth-dagon,” which has not yet been dis- 
covered, and must not be identified with Beit Dejan between Yafa 
and Ludd (Diospolis), “and touched Zebulun and the valley of 
Jiphtah-el on the north of Beth-emek, and Nehiél, and went out on 
the left to Cabul,” t.e. on the northern side of it. The north-west 
boundary went from Zebulun into the valley of Jiphtah-el, i.e. the 
upper part of the Wady Abilin (ver. 14). Here therefore the 
eastern boundary of Asher, which ran northwards from Wady 
Zerka past the western side of Issachar and Zebulun, touched the 
north-west corner of Zebulun. The two places, Beth-emek and 
Nehiél (the latter possibly the same as Neah in ver. 13), which 
were situated at the south of the valley of Jiphtah-el, have not 
been discovered; they may, however, have been upon the border 
of Zebulun and yet have belonged to Asher. Cadul, the xopm 
XaBwro of Josephus (Vit. § 43), in the district of Ptolemais, has 
been preserved in the village of Kabul, four hours to the south- 
east of Acre (Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 88, and Van de Velde, R. i. p. 
218). | 
s vers. 28-30 the towns and boundaries in the northern part of 
the territory of Asher, on the Phcenician frontier, are given, and 
the Phenician cities Sidon, Tyre, and Achzib are mentioned as 
marking the boundary. First of all we have-four towns in ver. 28, 
reaching as far as Sidon, no doubt in the northern district of Asher. 
Ebron has not yet been traced. As Abdon occurs among the towns 
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which Asher gave up to the Levites (chap. xxi. 30; 1 Chron. vi. 59), 
and in this verse also twenty mss. have the reading Abdon, many 
writers, like Reland (Pal. p. 514), regard Ebron as a copyist’s error 
for Abdon. This is possible enough, but it is by no means certain. 
As the towns of Asher are not all given in this list, since Acco, 
Achlab, and Helba (Judg. i. 31) are wanting, Abdon may also 
have been omitted. But we cannot attach any importance to the 
reading of the twenty Mss., as it may easily have arisen from chap. 
xxi. 30; and in addition to the Masoretic text, it has against it the 
authority of all the ancient versions, in which the reading bron is 
adopted. But even Addon cannot be traced with certainty. On 
the supposition that Addon is to be read for Ebron, Knobel connects 
it with the present A bbadtyeh, on the east of Beirut (Rob. iii. App. ; 
Ritter, Erdk. xvii. pp. 477 and 710), or with Adidat, on the east 
(not the north) of Jobail (Byblus), mentioned by Burckhardt (Syr. 
p. 296) and Robinson (ili. App.); though he cannot adduce any 
other argument in support of the identity of Abdon with these two 
places, which are only known by name at present, except the resem- 
blance in their names. On the supposition, however, that Addon 
is not the same as Ebron, Van de Velde’s conjecture is a much more 
natural one; namely, that it is to be found in the ruins of Addeh, 
on the Wady Kurn, to the north of Acca. Rehob cannot be traced. 
The name occurs again in ver. 30, from which it is evident that 
there were two towns of this name in the territory of Asher (see at 
ver. 30). Schultz and Van de Velde connect it with the village of 
Hamil by the wady of that name, between Ras el Abyad and Ras 
en Nakura; but this is too far south to be included in the district 
which reached to great Sidon. Knobel’s suggestion would be a 
more probable one, namely, that it is connected with the village of 
Hammana, on the east of Beirut, in the district of ef Metn, on the 
heights of Lebanon, where there is now a Maronite monastery (eid. 
Seetzen, i. p. 260; Rob. iii. App.; and Ritter, xvii. pp. 676 and 710), 
if it could only be shown that the territory of Asher reached as far 
to the east as this. Kanah cannot be the village of Kédna, not far 
from Tyre (Rob. iii. p. 384), but must have been farther north, and 
near to Sidon, though it has not yet been discovered. For the 
supposition that it is connected with the existing place called Ain 
Kanieh (Rob. iii. App.; Ritter, xvii. pp. 94 and 703), on the north 
of Jezzin, is overthrown by the fact that that place is too far to the 
east to be thought of in this connection; and neither Robinson nor 
Ritter makes any allusion to “ Ain Kana, in the neighbourhood of 
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Jurjera, six hours to the south-east of Sidon,” which Knobel men- 
tions without quoting his authority, so that the existence of such a 
place is very questionable. On Sidon, now Saida, see at chap. xi. 
8.—Ver. 29. “ And the boundary turned (probably from the terri- 
tory of Sidon) to Ramah, to the fortified town of Zor.” Robinson 
supposes that Hama is to be found in the village of Rameh, on the 
south-east of Tyre, where several ancient sarcophagi are to be seen 
(Bibl. Res. p. 63). “ The fortified town of Zor,” i.e. Tyre, is not the 
insular Tyre, but the town of Tyre, which was on the mainland, 
the present Sur, which is situated by the sea-coast, in a beauti- 
ful and fertile plain (see Ritter, Erdk. xvii. p. 320, and Movers, 
Phonizier, ii. 1, pp. 118 sqq.). ‘ And the boundary turned to Hosah, 
and the outgoings thereof were at the sea, by the side of the district of 
Achzib.” Hosah is unknown, as the situation of Kausah, near to 
the Rameh already mentioned (Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 61), does not suit 
in this connection. pan, lit. from the district, i.e. by the side of it. 
Achzib, where the Asherites dwelt with the Canaanites (Judg. i. 
31, 32), isthe Ekdippa of the Greeks and Romans, according to the 
Onom. (8. v. Achziph) nine Roman miles, or according to the Jtiner. 
Hieros. p. 584, twelve miles to the north of Acco by the sea, the 
present Ztb, a very large village, three good hours to the north of 
Acre,—a place on the sea-coast, with considerable ruins of antiquity 
(see Ges. Thes. p. 674; Seetzen, ii. p.109; Ritter, xvi. pp. 811-12). 
—In ver. 30 three separate towns are mentioned, which were 
probably situated in the eastern part of the northern district of 
Asher, whereas the border towns mentioned in vers. 28 and 29 
describe this district in its western half. Ummah (LXX. ’Appa) 
may perhaps have been preserved in Kefr Ammeih, upon the Leba- 
non, to the south of Hammana, in the district of Jurd (Rob. 11. App.; 
Ritter, xvii. p. 710). Aphek is the present A fka (see at chap. xiii. 4). 
Rehod cannot be traced with certainty. If itis Hub, as Knobel sup- 
poses, and the name Hub, which is borne by a Maronite monastery 
upon Lebanon, in the diocese of el-Jebail (to the north-east of 
Jebail), is a corruption of Rehod, this would be the northernmost 
town of Asher (see Seetzen, i. pp. 187 sqq., and Ritter, xvii. p. 
791). The number “ twenty-two towns and their villages” does not 
tally, as there are twenty-three towns mentioned in vers. 26-30, if 
we include Sidon, Tyre, and Achzib, according to Judg. 1. 31, 32. 
The only way in which the numbers can be made to agree is to 
reckon Nehiel (ver. 27) as identical with Neah (ver. 13). But this 
point cannot be determined with certainty, as the Asherites received 
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other towns, such as Acco and Aclaph, which are wanting in this 
list, and may possibly have simply fallen out. 


Vers. 32-39. THe INHERITANCE OF Napurati.—This fell 
between Asher and the upper Jordan. It reached northwards to the 
northern boundary of Canaan, and touched Zebulun and Issachar 
on the south. In vers. 33 and 34 the boundary lines are given : viz. 
in ver. 33 the western boundary towards Asher, with the northern 
and eastern boundaries: in ver. 34 the southern boundary; but 
with the uncertainty which exists as to several of the places 
named, it cannot be traced with certainty.—Ver. 33. “ Jts boun- 
dary was (its territory reached) from Heleph, from the oak-forest 
at Zaanannim, and Adami Nekeb and Jabneel to Lakkum; and 
its outgoings were the Jordan.” Heleph is unknown, though in 
all probability it was to the south of Zaanannim, and not very 
far distant. According to Judg. iv. 11, the oak-forest (allon: see 
the remarks on Gen. xii. 6) at Zaanannim was near Kedesh, on 
the north-west of Lake Huleh. There are still many oaks in that 
neighbourhood (fod. Bibl. Res. p. 386); and on the south of Bint 
Jebail Robinson crossed a low mountain-range which was covered 
with small oak trees (Pal. ii. p. 372). Adami hannekeb, i.e. 
Adami of the pass (Nekeb, judging from the analogy of the Arabic, 
signifying foramen, via inter montes), is supposed by Knobel to be 
Deir-el-ahmar, i.e. red cloister, a place which is still inhabited, 
three hours to the north-west of Baalbek, on the pass from the 
cedars to Baalbek (Seetzen, i. pp. 181,185; Burckhardt, Syr. p. 60; 
and Ritter, Erdk. xvii. p. 150), so called from the reddish colour of 
the soil in the neighbourhood, which would explain the name Adami. 
Knobel also connects Jabneel with the lake Jemun, Jemuni, or Jam- 
mune, some hours to the north-west of Baalbek, on the eastern side 
of the western Lebanon range (ob. Bibl. Res. p. 548; Ritter, xvii. 
pp. 304 sqq.), where there are still considerable ruins of a very early 
date to be found, especially the ruins of an ancient temple and a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage, with which the name “ God’s build- 
ing” agrees. And lastly, he associates Lakkum with the mountains 

of Lokham, as the northern part of Lebanon on the Syrian moun- 
tains, from the latitude of Laodicea to that of Antioch on the 
western side of the Orontes, is called by the Arabian geographers 
Isztachri, Abulfeda, and others. So far as the names are concerned, 
these combinations seem appropriate enough, but they are hardly 
tenable. The resemblance between the names Lakkum and Lokham 
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is only in appearance, as the Hebrew name is written with p and 
the Arabic with 5. Moreover, the mountains of Lokham are much 
too far north for the name to be adduced as an explanation of 
Lakkum. The interpretation of Adami Nekeb and Jabneel is also 
irreconcilable with the circumstance that the lake Jamun was: two 
hours to the west of the red convent, so that the boundary, which 
starts from the west, and is drawn first of all towards the north, and 
then to the north-east and east, must have run last of all from the 
red convent, and not from the Jamun lake to the Jordan. As 
Jabneel is mentioned after Adami Nekeb, it must be sought for to 
the east of Adami Nekeb, whereas the Jamun lake lies in the very 
opposite direction, namely, directly to the west of the red convent. 
The three places mentioned, therefore, cannot be precisely deter- 
mined at present. The Jordan, where the boundary of Asher ter- 
minated, was no doubt the upper Jordan, or rather the Nahr 
Hasbany, one of the sources of the Jordan, which formed, together 
with the Huleh lake and the Jordan itself, between Lake Huleh 
and the Sea of Tiberias, and down to the point where it issues from 
the latter, the eastern boundary of Asher.—Ver. 34. From the 
Jordan below the Lake of Tiberias, or speaking more exactly, from 
the point at which the Wady Bessum enters the Jordan, “ the boun- 
dary (of Asher) turned westwards to Asnoth-tabor, and went thence 
outto Hukkok.” This boundary, 7.e. the southern boundary of Asher, 
probably followed the course of the Wady Bessum from the Jordan, 
which wady was the boundary of Issachar on the north-east, and 
then ran most likely from Kefr Sabt (see at ver. 22) to Asnoth- 
labor, t.e., according to the Onom. (8. v. Azanoth), a vicus ad regio- 
nem Diocesaree pertinens in campestribus, probably on the’ south- 
east of Diocesarea, t.e. Sepphoris, not far from Tabor, to which the 
boundary of Issachar extended (ver. 22). Hukkok has not yet been 
traced. Robinson (Bibl. Res. p. 82) and Van de Velde (Mem. p. 322) 
are inclined to follow Rabbi Parchi of the fourteenth century, and 
identify this place with the village of Yakdk, on the north-west of 
the Lake of Gennesareth ; but this village is too far to the north-east 
to have formed the terminal point of the southern boundary of 
Naphtali, as it ran westwards from the Jordan. After this Naphtali 
touched “ Zebulun on the south, Asher on the west, and Judah by the 
Jordan toward the sun-rising or east.” “The Jordan” is in appo- 
sition to “ Judah,” in the sense of “ Judah of the Jordan,” like 
“Jordan of Jericho” in Num. xxii. 1, xxvi. 3, etc. The Masoretic 
pointing, which separates these two words, was founded upon some 
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false notion respecting this definition of the boundary, and caused 
the commentators great perplexity, until C. v. Raumer succeeded in 
removing the difficulty, by showing that the district of the sixty 
towns of Jair, which was upon the eastern side of the Jordan, is 
called Judah here, or reckoned as belonging to Judah, because Jair, 
the possessor of these towns, was a descendant of Judah on the 
father’s side through Hezron (1 Chron. ii. 5, 21, 22); whereas in 
chap. xiii. 30, and Num. xxxii. 41, he is reckoned contra morem, 
i.e. against the rule laid down in Num. xxxvi. 7, as a descendant 
of Manasseh, on account of his descent from Machir the Manassite, 
on his mother’s side.! 

Vers. 35 sqq. The fortified towns of Naphtali were the following. 
Ziddim : unknown, though Knobel suggests that “ it may possibly 
be preserved in Chirbet es Saudeh, to the west of the southern 
extremity of the Lake of Tiberias (Rod. ili. App.) ;” but this place is 
to the west of the Wady Bessum, i.e. in the territory of Issachar. 
Zer is also unknown. As the LX X. and Syriac give the name as 
Zor, Knobel connects it with Kerak, which signifies fortress as well 
as Zor (= W80), a heap of ruins at the southern end of the lake 
(Rob. ili. p. 263), the place which Josephus calls Tarichee (see 
Reland, p. 1026),—a very doubtful combination! Hammath (1... 
therme), a Levitical town called Hammoth-dor in chap. xxi. 32, 
and Hammon in 1 Chron. vi. 61, was situated, according to state- 
ments in the Talmud, somewhere near the later city of Tiberias, on 
the western shore of the Lake of Gennesareth, and was no doubt 
identical with the c®un ’Appaovs in the neighbourhood of Tiberias, 
a place with warm baths (Jos. Ant. xviii. 2, 3; Bell. Jud. iv. 1, 3). 
There are warm springs still to be found half an hour to the south 
of Tabaria, which are used as baths (Burckhardt, Syr. pp. 573-4 ; 
Rob. ii. pp. 258 sqq.). Rakkath (according to the Talm. and Labb. 
ripa littus) was situated, according to rabbinical accounts, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hammath, and was the same place as 
Tiberias ; but the account given by Josephus (Ant. xviil. 2, 3; cf. 
Bell. Jud. ii. 9, 1) respecting the founding of Tibertas by Herod the 
tetrarch is at variance with this; so that the rabbinical statements 
appear to have no other foundation than the etymology of the name 


1 See C..v. Raumer’s article on ‘‘ Judsea on the east of Jordan,” in Tholuck’s 
litt. Anz. 1834, Nos. 1 and 2, and his Palistina, pp. 233 sqq. ed. 4; and for the 
arbitrary attempts that had been made to explain the passage by alterations of 
the text and in other ways, see Rosenmiiller’s Bibl. Alterthk. ii. 1, pp. 301-2 ; and 
Keil’s Comm. on Joshua, pp. 438-9. 
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Rakkath. Chinnereth is given in the Targums as 70°33, 7013°3, D133, 
i.e. Tevynodp. According to Josephus (Bell. Jud. iii. 10, 8), this 
name was given to a strip of land on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
which was distinguished foi its natural beauty, its climate, and its 
fertility, namely the long plain, about twenty minutes broad and 
an hour long, which stretches along the western shore of this lake, 
from el-Mejdel on the south to Khan Minyeh on the north (Burck- 
hardt, Syr. pp. 558-9 ; Rob. iii. pp. 279, 290). It must have been in 
this plain that the town of Chinnereth stood, from which the plain 
and lake together derived the name of Chinnereth (Deut. iii. 17) or 
Chinneroth (chap. xi. 2), and the lake alone the name of “ Sea of 
Chinnereth,” or “Sea of Chinneroth” (chap. xii. 3, xiii. 27; Num. 
xxxiv. 11).—Ver. 36. Adamah is unknown. Knobel is of opinion, 
that as Adamah signifies red, the place referred to may possibly be 
Ras el Ahmar, i.e. red-head, on the north of Safed (Rob. iii. p. 370; 
Bibl. Res. p. 69). Ramah is the present Rameh (Ramea), a large 
well-built village, inhabited by Christians and Druses, surrounded 
by extensive olive plantations, and provided with an excellent well. 
It stands upon the slope of a mountain, in a beautiful plain on the 
south-west of Safed, but without any relics of antiquity (see Seetzen, 
li. p. 129; Rod. Bibl. Res. pp. 78-9). Hazor has not yet been traced 
with certainty (see at chap. xi. 1).—Ver. 37. Kedesh (see at chap. 
xu. 2). drei, a different place from the town of the same name 
in Bashan (chap. i. 2, 4), is still unknown. En-hazor is probably 
to be sought for in Tell Hazur and Ain Hazur, which is not very 
far distant, on the south-west of Rameh, though the ruins upon 
Tell Hazur are merely the ruins of an ordinary village, with one 
single cistern that has fallen to pieces (tod. Bibl. Res. pp. 80, 81).— 
Ver. 38. Jireon (Iron) is probably the present village of Jariin, an 
hour to the south-east of Bint-Jebeil, with the ruins of an ancient 
Christian church (Seetzen, ii. pp. 123-4; Van de Velde, R. i. p. 133). 
Migdal-el, so far as the name is concerned, might be Magdala (Matt. 
xv. 39), on the western shore of the Lake of Gennesareth, between 
Capernaum and Tiberias (fob. iii. pp. 279 sqq.) ; the only difficulty 
is, that the towns upon this lake have already been mentioned in 
ver. 35. Knobel connects Migdal-el with Chorem, so as to form one 
name, and finds Migdal el Chorem in the present Mejdel Kerum, on 
the west of Rameh (Seetzen, ii. p. 1830; Van de Velde, i. p. 215), a 
common Mahometan village. But there is nothing to favour this 
combination, except the similarity in sound between the two names ; 
whereas it has against it not only the sitvation of the village, which © 
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was so far to the west, being not more than three hours from Acca, 
that the territory of Naphtali can hardly have reached so far, but 
also the very small resemblance between Chorem and Kerum, not te 
mention the fact that the accents separate Chorem from Migdal-el, 
whilst the omission of the copula (vav) before Chorem cannot have 
any weight, as the copula is also wanting before Zer and Rakkath. 
Chorem and Beth-anath have not yet been discovered. From the 
latter place Naphtali was unable to expel the Canaanites (Judg. 1. 
33).  Beth-shemesh, a different place from the town of the same 
name in Issachar (ver. 22), is also still unknown. The total number 
of towns is given as nineteen, whereas only sixteen are mentioned 
by name. It is hardly correct to seek for the missing places among 
the border towns mentioned in vers. 33 and 34, as the enumeration 
of the towns themselves is introduced by %¥2 "11 in ver. 35, and 
in this way the list of towns is separated from the description of the 
boundaries. To this we may add, that the town of Karthan or 
Kirjathaim, which Naphtali gave up to the Levites (chap. xxi. 32; 
1 Chron. vi. 61), does not occur either among the border towns or 
in the list of towns, from which we may see that the list of towns 
is an imperfect one. : 


Vers. 40-48. THE INHERITANCE OF THE TRIBE OF Dan.— 
This fell to the west of Benjamin, between Judah and Ephraim, 
and was formed by Judah giving up some of its northern towns, 
and Ephraim some of its southern towns, to the Danites, so as to 
furnish them with a territory proportionate to their number. It 
was situated for the most part in the lowland (shephelah), includ- . 
ing, however, the hill country between the Mediterranean and the 
mountains, and extended over a portion of the plain of Sharon, so 
that it belonged to one of the most fruitful portions of Palestine. 
The boundaries are not given, because they could be traced from 
those of the adjoining territories.—Ver. 41. From Judah the 
families of Dan received Zorea and Eshtaol (see at chap. xv. 33), 
and Ir-shemesh, also called Beth-shemesh (1 Kings iv. 9), on the 
border of Judah (see chap. xv. 10); but of these the Danites did 
not take possession, as they were given up by Judah to the Levites 
(chap. xxi. 16: see at chap. xv.10). Saalabbin, or Saalbim, which 
remained in the hands of the Canaanites (Judg. i. 35), is frequently 
mentioned in the history of David and Solomon (2 Sam. xxiii. 32 ; 
1 Chron. xi. 33; 1 Kings iv. 9). It may possibly be the present 
Selbit (Rob. iii. App.; Bibl. Res. p. 144), some distance to the north 
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of the three places mentioned (Knobel). -Ajalon, which was also 
not taken from the Canaanites (Judg. i. 35), was assigned to the 
Levites (chap. xxi. 24; 1 Chron. vi. 54). It is mentioned in the 
wars with the Philistines (1 Sam. xiv. 31; 1 Chron. viii. 13), was 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 10), and was taken by the 
Philistines from King Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 18). It has been 
preserved in the village of Yalo (see at chap. x. 12). Jethlah is 
only mentioned here, and has not yet been discovered. So far as 
the name is concerned, it may possibly be preserved in the Wady 
Atallah, on the west of Yalo (Bibl. Res. pp. 143—-4).—-Ver. 43. Elon, 
which is mentioned again in 1 Kings iv. 9, with the addition of 
Beth-hanan, has not yet been traced; according to Knobel, it “ may 
possibly be Ellin, near Timnath and Beth-shemesh, mentioned by 
Robinson in his Pal. vol. iii. App.” TZhiunna (Thimnathah) and 
Ekron, on the boundary of Judah (see at chap. xv. 10, 11).—Ver. 
44, Eltekeh and Gibbethon, which were allotted to the Levites (chap. 
xxi. 23), have not yet been discovered. Under the earliest kings 
of Israel, Gibbethon was in the hands of the Philistines (1 Kings xv. 
27, xvi. 15,17). Baalath was fortified by Solomon (1 Kings ix. 18). 
Acoording to Josephus (Ant. viii. 6, 1), it was “ Baleth in the 
neighbourhood of Geser ;’ probably the same place as Baalah, on the 
border of Judah (chap. xv. 11).—Ver. 45. Jehud has probably been 
preserved in the village of Jehudieh (Hudich), two hours to the 
north of Ludd (Diospolis), in a splendidly cultivated plain (Berg- 
gren, R. iii. p. 162; Rod. iii. p. 45, and App.). Bene-berak, the 
present Ibn Abrak, an hour from J ehud (Scholz, R. p. 256). Gath- 
rimmon, which was given to the Levites (chap. xxi. 24; 1 Chron. 
vi. 54), is described in the Onom. (s. v.) as villa pregrandis in duo- 
decimo milliario Diospoleos pergentibus Eleutheropolin,—a statement 
which points to the neighbourhood of Thimnah, though it has not 
yet been discovered.—Ver. 46. Me-jarkon, i.e. aque flavedinis, and 
Rakkon, are unknown ; but from the clause which follows, “ with 
the territory before Japho,” it must have been in the neighbourhood 
of Joppa (Jaffa). “ The territory before Japho” includes the places 
in the environs of Joppa. Consequently Joppa itself does not 
appear to have belonged to the territory of Dan, although, accord- 
ing to Judg. v. 17, the Danites must have had possession of this 
town. Japho, the well-known port of Palestine (2 Chron. ui. 15; 
Ezra iti. 7; Jonah i. 3), which the Greeks called ’Iom7n (Joppa), 
the present Jaffa (see v. Raumer, Pal. pp. 204-5, and Ritter, Erdk. 
xvi. pp. 574 sqq.).—Ver. 47. Besides this inheritance, the Danites 
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of Zorea and Eshtaol went, after Joshua’s death, and conquered the 
town of Leshem or Laish, on the northern boundary of Canaan, 
and gave it the name of Dan, as the territory which was allotted to 
them under Joshua was too small for them, on account of their 
inability to drive out the Amorites from several of their towns 
(Judg. i. 34, 35, xvill. 2). For further particulars concerning this 
conquest, see Judg. xviii. Leshem or Laish (Judg. xviii. 7, 27), te. 
Dan, which the Onom. describes as viculus quarto a Paneade mil- 
liario euntibus Tyrum, was the present Tell ef Kadt, or el Leddan, 
the central source of the Jordan, to the west of Banjas, a place with 
ancient ruins (see fod. iii. p. 351; Bibl. Res. pp. 890, 393). It was 
there that Jeroboam sct up the golden calves (1 Kings xii. 29, 30, 
etc.) ; and it is frequently mentioned as the northernmost city of the 
Israelites, in contrast with Beersheba, which was in the extreme 
south of the land (Judg. xx.1; 1 Sam. iii. 20; 2 Sam. i. 10: see 
also Ritter, Erdk. xv. pp. 207 sqq.). 

Vers. 49-51. Conclusion of the Distribution of the Land.—Vers. 
49, 50. When the land was distributed among the tribes according 
to its territories, the Israelites gave Joshua an inheritance in the 
midst of them, according to the command of Jehovah, namely the 
town of Timnath-serah, upon the mountains of Ephraim, for which 
he asked, and which he finished building ; and there he dwelt until 
the time of his death (chap. xxiv. 30; Judg. ii. 9). “ According 
to the word of the Lord” (lt. “ at the mouth of Jehovah”) does not 
refer to a divine oracle communicated through the high priest, but 
to a promise which Joshua had probably received from God at the 
same time as Caleb, viz. in Kadesh, but which, like the promise 
given to Caleb, is not mentioned in the Pentateuch (see at chap. 
xv. 13, xiv. 9). Zimnath-serah, called Timnath-heres in Judg. ii. 9, 
must not be confounded with Zimnah in the tribe of Dan (ver. 43, 
chap. xv. 10), as is the case in the Onom. It has been preserved in 
the present ruins and foundation walls of a place called Zibneh, 
which was once a large town, about seven hours to the north of 
Jerusalem, and two hours to the west of Jiljilia, standing upon two 
mountains, with many caverns that have been used as graves (see 
Eli Smith in Ritter, Eerdk. xvi. pp. 562 sqq., and Rod. Bibl. Res. 
p- 141).—Ver. 51. Closing formula to the account :of the distri- 
bution of the land, which refers primarily to chap. xviii. 1 sqq., as 
the expression “ in Shiloh” shows, but which also includes chap. 
X1V.—XVii. a 
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SELECTION OF CITIES OF REFUGE, OR FREE CITIES.—CHAP. XX. 


After the distribution of the land by lot among the tribes of 
Israel, six towns were set apart, in accordance with the Mosaic 
instructions in Num. xxxv., as places of refuge for unintentional 
manslayers. Before describing the appointment and setting apart 
of these towns, the writer repeats in vers. 1-6 the main points of the 
Mosaic law contained in Num. xxxv. 9-29 and Deut. xix. 1-13, 
with reference to the reception of the manslayers into these towns. 
pad BA, “ give to you,” i.e. appoint for yourselves, “ cities of refuge,” 
etc. In ver. 6, the two regulations, “ until he stand before the con- 
gregation for judgment,” and “ until the death of the high priest,” are 
to be understood, in accordance with the clear explanation given in 
Num. xxxv. 24, 25, as meaning that the manslayer was to live in 
the town till the congregation had pronounced judgment upon the 
matter, and either given him up to the avenger of blood as a wilful 
murderer, or taken him back to the city of refuge as an unin- 
tentional manslayer, in which case he was to remain there till the 
death of the existing high priest. For further particulars, see at 
Num. xxxv.—Vers. 7-9. List of the cities: Levitical cities were 
chosen, for the reasons explained in the Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, iii. p. 262.—Ver. 7. In the land on this side (viz. Canaan) 
they sanctified the following cities. In the north, Kedesh (see at 
chap. xii. 22), in Galil, on the mountains of Naphtali. Galil (a 
circle) was a district in the northern part of the subsequent province 
of Galilee ; it is called pan 53, circle of the heathen, in Isa. viii. 
23, because an unusually large number of heathen or.Gentiles were 
living there. In the centre of the land, Shechem, upon the moun- 
tains of Ephraim (see at chap. xvii. 7). And in the south, Kirjath- 
arba, t.e. Hebron, upon the mountains of Judah (see at chap. x. 3). 
—Ver. 8. The cities in the land on the other side had already been 
appointed by Moses (Deut. iv. 41-43). For the sake of complete- 
ness, they are mentioned here again: viz. Bezer, Ramoth in Gilead, 
and Golan (see at Deut. iv. 43). The subject is brought to a close 
in ver. 9. MAD “WY signifies neither urbes congregationis (Kimcht) 
nor urbes asyli (Gesenius), but cities of appointment,—those which 
received the appointment already given and repeated again in what 
follows. 
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- APPOINTMENT OF TOWNS FOR THE PRIESTS AND LEVITES.— 
CHAP. XXI. 


Vers. 1-3. After the cities of refuge had been set apart, the 
towns were also selected, which the different -tribes were to give up 
for the priests and Levites to dwell in according to the Mosaic 
instructions in Num. xxxv. 1-8, together with the necessary fields 
as pasturage for their cattle. ~The setting apart of the cities of 
refuge took place before the appointment of the Levitical towns, 
because the Lord had given commandment through Moses in Num. 
xxxv. 6, that they were to give to the Levites the six cities of 
refuge, and forty-two cities besides, z.e. forty-eight cities in all. 
From the introductory statement in vers. 1, 2, that the heads of 
the fathers (see Ex. vi. 14, 25) of the Levitical families reminded 
the distribution committee at Shiloh of the command of God that 
had been issued through Moses, that towns were to be given them 
to dwell in, we cannot infer, as Calvin has done, that the Levites 
had been forgotten, till they came and asserted their claims. All 
that is stated in these words is, “ that when the business had reached 
that point, they approached the dividers of the land in the common 
name of the members of their tribe, to receive by lot the cities 
appointed for them. They simply expressed the commands of God, 
and said in so many words, that they had been deputed by the 
Levites generally to draw lots for those forty-eight cities with their 
suburbs, which had been appointed for that tribe” (Masius). The 
clause appended to Shiloh, “in the land of Canaan,” points to the 
instructions in Num. xxxiv. 29 and xxxv. 10, to give the children 
of Israel their inheritance in the land of Canaan. 

Vers. 4—8. Number of the cities which the different families of 
Levi received from each tribe. The tribe of Levi was divided into 
three branches,—the Gershonites, the Kohathites, and the Merar- 
ites (see Num. iii. and Ex. vi. 16-19). The Kohathites again were 
divided into the four families of Amram, Izhar, Hebron, and 
Uzziel (Ex. vi. 18); and the family of Amram into two lines, con- 
sisting of the descendants of Moses and Aaron (Ex. vi. 20). The 
priesthood was committed to the line of Aaron (Num. xviii. 1-7) ; 
but the other descendants of Amram, i.e. the descendants of Moses, 
were placed on a par with the other descendants of Levi, and 
numbered among the simple Levites (Num. iii.; 1 Chron. v. 27- 
vi. 34). The towns in which the different families of Levi were to 
dwell were determined by lot; but in all probability the towns 
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which each tribe was to give up to them were selected first of all, 
so that the lot merely decided to which branch of the Levites each 
particular town was to belong.—Ver. 4. The first lot came out for 
the families of Kohath, and among these again for the sons of 
Aaron, i.e. the priests. They received thirteen towns from the 
tribes of Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin. “ This did not happen 
by chance ; but God, according to His wonderful counsel, placed 
them just in that situation which He had determined to select for 
His own temple” (Calvin).—Ver. 5. The rest of the Kohathites, 
t.e. the descendants of Moses, Izhar, Hebron, and Uzziel, received 
ten towns from Ephraim, Dan, and half Manasseh.—Ver. 6. The 
Gershonites received thirteen towns from Issachar, Asher, Naphtali, 
and half Manasseh in Bashan.—Ver. 7. The Merarites received 
twelve towns from Reuben, Gad, and Zebulun. 

The number of towns thus assigned to the Levites will not 
appear too large, if we consider, (1) that judging from the number 
of towns in so small a land, the greater part of them cannot ‘have 
been very large; (2) that the Levites were not the sole possessors 
of these towns, but simply received the number of dwelling-houses 
which they actually required, with meadow land for their cattle in 
the suburbs of the towns, whilst the rest of the space still belonged 
to the different tribes; and (3) that if the 23,000 males, the 
number of the Levites at the second census which was taken in 
the steppes of Moab, were distributed among the thirty-five towns, 
it would give 657 males, or 1300 male and female Levites for 
every town. On the other hand, offence has been taken at the 
statement, that thirteen towns were given up to the priests; and 
under the idea that Aaron could hardly have had descendants 
enough in Joshua's time from his two sons who remained alive to 
fill even two towns, to say nothing of thirteen, the list has been set 
down as a document which was drawn up at a much later date 
(Maurer, etc.). But any one who takes this ground not only attri- 
butes to the distribution commission the enormous shortsightedness 
of setting apart towns for the priests merely to meet their existing 
wants, and without any regard to the subsequent increase which 
would take place in their numbers, but he also forms too large an 
estimate of the size of the towns, and too small an estimate of the 
number of the priests. Moreover, it was never intended that the 
towns should be filled with priests’ families; and the number of 
priests alive at that time is not mentioned anywhere. But if we 
bear in mind that Aaron died in the fortieth year of the journeys 
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of the Israelites, at the age of 123 years (Num. xxxiii. 38), ana 
therefore was eighty-three years old at the time of the exodus from 
Egypt, his descendants might have entered upon the fourth genera- 
tion seven years after his death. Now his two sons had twenty-four 
male descendants, who were the founders of the twenty-four classes 
instituted by David (1 Chron. xxiv.). And if we only reckon six 
males to each of the next generations, there would be 144 in the 
third generation, who would be between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five when the distribution of the land took place, and who 
might therefore have had 864 male children living at that time; so 
that the total number of males in the families of the priests might 
have amounted to more than 1000, that is to say, might have con- 
sisted of at least 200 families. 

Vers. 9-42. Names of the Levitical Towns.'—Vers. 9-19. The 
priests’ towns: (a) in Judah and Simeon (vers. 9-16); (5) in Ben- 
jamin (vers. 17-19).—Vers. 9 sqq. In the tribe of Judah the 
priests received Kirjath-arba, or Hebron, with the necessary pas- 
turage round about the town (see Num. xxxv. 2), whilst the field 
of the town with the villages belonging to it remained in the hands 
of Caleb and his family as their possession (chap. xiv. 12 sqq.).— 
Ver. 13 contains a repetition of ver. 11, occasioned by the paren- 
thetical remark in ver. 12. They also received Libnah in the 
lowland (see chap. xv. 42, x. 29); Jattir (chap. xv. 48), Eshtemoah 


1 There is a similar list in 1 Chron. vi. 54-81, though in some respects 
differently arranged, and with many variations in the names, and corruptions of 
different kinds in the text, which show that the author of the Chronicles has 
inserted an ancient document that was altogether independent of the book before 
us. Thus in the Chronicles there are only forty-two towns mentioned by name 
instead of forty-eight, although it is stated in vers. 45 sqq. that 13 -+- 10 -+ 13 
-+ 12, t.e. forty-eight towns in all, were given up to the Levites. The names 
omitted are (1) Jutta in Judah; (2) Gibeon in Benjamin; (3 and 4) Ethekeh 
and Gibbethon in Dan; (5 and 6) and Jokneam and Nahalal in Zebulun (com- 
pare vers. 16, 17, 23, 34, and 35, with 1 Chron. vi. 59, 60, 68, 77. In some 
cases also the author of the Chronicles gives different names, though some of 
them indeed are only different forms of the same name, e.g. Hilen for Holon, 
Alemeth for Almon, Ashtaroth for Beeshterah, Mashl for Misheal, Hammon for 
Hammoth-dor, Kirjathaim for Kartan (compare 1 Chron. vi. 58, 60, 71, 74, 76, 
with Josh. xxi. 15, 18, 27, 30, 82); or in some cases possibly different names of 
the same town, e.g. Jokmeam for Kibzaim, and Ramoth for Jarmuth, and Anem 
for En-gannim (1 Chron. vi. 68, 83, and Josh. xxi. 22, 29) ; whilst some evidently 
give the true reading, viz. Ashan for Ain, and Bileam for Gath-rimmon (1 Chron. 
vi. 59, 70; Josh. xxi. 16, 25). The majority, however, are faulty readings, viz. 
Aner for Tanach, Kedesh for Kishon, Hukok for Helkath, Rimmon and Tabor 
(compare 1 Chron. vi. 70, 72, 75, 77, with Josh. xxi 25, 28, 31, 34, 35). 
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(chap. xv. 50), Holon (chap. xv. 51), and Debir (chap. xv. 15, 49, 
x. 38) on the mountains of Judah; Ain, for which we should read 
Ashan (1 Chron. vi. 44; cf. chap. xv. 42), in the tribe of Simeon 
(chap. xix. 7); Jutéah on the mountains (chap. xv. 55); and Beth- 
shemesh in the lowland (chap. xv. 10).—Vers. 17 sqq. In the 
tribe of Benjamin they received Gibeon (see chap. ix. 3), Geba 
(chap. xviii. 24), also Anathoth and Almon, which are missing in 
the list of the towns of Benjamin (see at chap. xviii. 24).—Vers. 
20-42. Towns of the Levites—Vers. 20-26. The other Kohathites 
received four towns from the tribe of Ephraim (vers. 21, 22), four 
from Dan (vers. 23, 24), and two from the half tribe of Manasseh 
on this side of the Jordan (ver. 25). From Ephraim they received 
Shechem (see chap. xvii. 7), Gezer (chap. x. 33), Kibzatim—for 
which we find Jockmeam in 1 Chron. vi. 68, possibly a different 
name for the same. place, which has not yet been discovered—and 
Beth-horon, whether Upper or Lower is not stated (see chap. x. 10). 
From Dan they received Elthekeh and Gibbethon (chap. xix. 44), 
Ajalon and Gath-rimmon (chap. xix. 42,45). From half Manasseh 
they received Taanach (chap. xvii. 11, xii. 21) and Gath-rimmon— 
this is evidently a copyist’s error, occasioned by the wandering of the 
eye to the previous verse, for Bileam (1 Chron. vi. 70), t.e. Jibleam 
(chap. xvii. 11).—Ver. 26. Thus they received ten towns in all.— 
Vers. 27-33. The Gershonites received two towns from eastern 
Manasseh: Golan (chap. xx. 8; Deut. iv. 43), and Beeshterah. 
Beeshterah (contracted from Beth-eshterah, the house of Astarte), 
called Ashtaroth in 1 Chron. vi. 56, may possibly have been the 
capital of king Og (Ashtaroth-karnaim, Gen. xiv. 5), if not one of 
the two villages named Astaroth, which are mentioned by Eusebius 
in the Onom. (s. v. Astharoth-karnaim), and are described by 
Jerome as duo castella in Batanea, novem inter se millibus separata 
inter Adaram et Abilam civitates, though Adara and Abila are too 
indefinite to determine the situation with any exactness. At any 
rate, the present Busra on the east of the Hauran cannot be thought 
of for a moment; for this was called Boocopa or Bocoppa, i.e. 732, 
in ancient times, as it is at the present day (see 1 Macc. v. 26, and 
Joseph. Ant. xii. 8, 3), and was corrupted into Bostra by the Greeks 
and Romans. Nor can it be the present Kulat Bustra on the north 
of Banyas upon a shoulder of the Hermon, where there are the 
ruins of a magnificent building, probably a temple of ancient date 
(Burckhardt, Syr. pp. 93, 94; Rod. Bibl. Res. pp. 414-15); as Knobel 
supposes, since the territory of the Israelites did not reach so far north, 


& 
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the land conquered by Joshua merely extending to Baal-gad, te. 
Banyas, at the foot of the Hermon (see chap. xi. 17), and the land 
to the east of the Jordan, or Bashan, only to the Hermon itself, or 
more correctly, merely to the districts of Geshuri and Maacah at the 
south-eastern border of the Hermon (see at Deut. iii. 8, 14).—Vers. 
28, 29. From Issachar they received four towns: Aishon (chap. xis. 
20), Dabrath (chap. xix. 12), Jarmuth = Remeth (see chap. xix. 21), 
and En-gannim (chap. xix. 21, or Anem, 1 Chron. vi. 73).—Vers. 
30, 31. From Asher they received four towns: Mishal or Masal 
(chap. xix. 26; cf. 1 Chron. vi. 74), Addon (chap. xix. 28), Hel- 
kath (chap. xix. 25, called Hukok in 1 Chron. vi. 75, probably 
a copyist’s error), and Rehob (chap. xix. 28).—Ver. 32. From 
Naphtali they received three towns: Kedesh (chap. xix. 37 and 
xii. 22), Hammoth-dor (called Hammath in chap. xix. 35, and 
Hammon in 1 Chron. vi. 76), and Kartan (contracted from Kartain 
for Kirjathaim, 1 Chron. vi. 76; like Dothan in 2 Kings vi. 13, 
from Dothain in Gen. xxxvii. 17). Kartan is not mentioned among 
the towns of Naphtali in chap. xix. 33 sqq.; according to Knobel 
it may possibly be Katanah, a place with ruins to the north-east 
of Safed (Van de Velde, Mem. p. 147).—Ver. 33. They received 
thirteen towns in all.—Vers. 34-40. The Merarites received twelve 
towns. From the tribe of Zebulun they received four: Jokneam 
(chap. xix. 11: see at chap. xii. 22), Kartah and Dimnah,' which 
are not mentioned among the towns of Zebulun in chap. xix. 11 sqq., 
and are unknown, and Nahalal (chap. xix. 15).—Vers. 36, 37. From 
Reuben they received four: Bezer (chap. xx. 8: see Deut. iv. 43), 
Jahza, Kedemoth, and Mephaath (chap. xiii. 18).?—Vers. 38, 39. 
From Gad they received four towns: Ramoth in Gilead, and 
Mahanaim (see at chap. xiii. 26), Heshbon (chap. xii. 17) and Jaezer 
(chap. xiii. 25: see at Num. xxi. 32).—Ver. 40. They received 


1 Many commentators identify Dimnah with Rimmono in 1 Chron. vi. 77, 
but without sufficient reason ; for the text of the Chronicles is no doubt corrupt 
in this passage, as it has only two names, Rimmono and Tabor, instead of four. 

2 R. Jacob ben Chajim has omitted vers. 86 and 37 from his Rabbinical Bible 
of the year 1525 as spurious, upon the authority of Kimcht and the larger 
Masora; but upon insufficient grounds, as these verses are to be found in many 
good Mss. and old editions of an earlier date than 1525, as well as in all the 
ancient versions, and could not possibly have been wanting from the very first, 
since the Merarites received twelve towns, which included the four that belonged 
to Reuben. In those Mss. in which they are wanting, the omission was, no 
doubt, a copyist’s error, occasioned by the cposorsAcurcy (see de Rossi varias 
lectt. ad h. i., and J. H. Michaelis’ Note to his Hebrew Bible). 
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twelve towns in all.—In vers. 41 and 42 the list of the Levitical 
towns is closed with a statement of their total number, and also with 
the repetition of the remark that “these cities were every one with 
their suburbs round about them.” ‘Di VY NY, city city, i.e. every 
city, with its pasture round about it. 

Vers. 43-45 form the conclusion to the account of the division 
of the land in chap. xiii.-xxi., which not only points back to chap. 
xi. 23, but also to chap. i. 2-6, and connects the two halves of our 
book together. By the division of Canaan among the tribes of 
Israel, the promise which Joshua had received from God after the 
death of Moses was fulfilled (chap. i. 2 sqq.). The Lord had given 
Israel the whole land which He had sworn to the fathers (Gen. 
xii. 7, xv. 18, compared with Josh. i. 3, 4); and they had now 
taken possession of it to dwell therein.—Ver. 44. He had also pro- 
cured them rest round about, as He had sworn to their fathers, 
inasmuch as not a man of all their enemies stood against them. 
The expression “ gave them rest,” etc., points back to Deut. xii. 
9, 10, and refers to all the divine promises of the Pentateuch which 
assured the Israelites of the peaceable possession of Canaan, such as 
Ex. xxxiii. 14, Deut. iii. 20, etc. No enemy had been able to with- 
stand them, as the Lord had promised Joshua (chap. i. 5). “ The 
Lord delivered all their enemies into their hand.” It is true the 
Canaanites were not all exterminated; but those who were left had 
become so powerless, that they could neither accomplish nor attempt 
anything against Israel, so long as the Israelites adhered faithfully 
to their God, or so long as Joshua and the elders who were his 
contemporaries were alive (Judg. ii. 6 sqq.), because the Lord had 
overwhelmed them with fear and terror before the Israelites, '— 
Ver. 45. Of all the good words which the Lord had spoken to the 
house of Israel not one had fallen, z.e. remained unfulfilled (Num. 
vi. 12); all had come to pass (vid. chap. xxiii. 14), ite 7IAN->2 
relates to the gracious promises of God with regard to the peaceful 
possession of Canaan, which formed the basis of all the salvation 
promised to Israel, and the pledge of the fulfilment of all the further 


1 “Tf any one should raise a question as to their actual peace, the solution 
is easy enough. The tribes of Canaan were so alarmed and broken down with 
their fear, that in their opinion nothing could serve their purpose better than to 
purchase peace from the children of Israel by the most obsequious servility. 
Clearly, therefore, the land was subdued and their home at peace, since no one 
disturLed them, or attempted anything against them ; there were no threats, no 
snares, no violence, and no conspiracy.”—Calvin 
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promises of God. Notwithstanding the fact that many a tract of 
country still remained in the hands of the Canaanites, the promise 
that the land of Canaan should be given to the house of Israel for a 
possession had been fulfilled ; for God had not promised the imme- 
diate and total destruction of the Canaanites, but only their gradual 
extermination (Ex. xxiii. 29, 30; Deut. vii. 22). And even though 
the Israelites never came into undisputed possession of the whole of 
the promised land, to the full extent of the boundaries laid down in 
Num. xxxiv. 1-12, never conquering Tyre and Sidon for example, 
the promises of God were no more broken on that account than 
they were through the circumstance, that after the death of Joshua 
and the elders his contemporaries, Israel was sometimes hard pressed 
by the Canaanites; since the complete fulfilment of this promise was 
inseparably connected with the fidelity of Israel to the Lord." 


RETURN OF THE TWO TRIBES AND A HALF TO THEIR OWN 
INHERITANCE.—CHAP. XAII. 


Vers. 1-8. After the conquest and division of the land, Joshua 
sent the auxiliaries of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh 
back to their homes, with a laudatory acknowledgment of the help 
they had given to their brethren, and a paternal admonition to 
adhere faithfully to the Lord and His law, and with a parting 
blessing (vers. 1-6). By the expression “ then Joshua called,’ etc., 
the occurrence described in this chapter is placed in a general 
manner after the conquest and subjugation of Canaan, though not 
of necessity at the close of the distribution of the land. As the 
summons to these tribes to go with their brethren into Canaan, to 
assist them in the war, formed the commencement of Joshua’s plans 


1 With reference to this apparent discrepancy between the promises of God 
and the actual results, Calvin observes, that ‘‘in order to remove every appear- 
ance of discrepancy, it is right to distinguish well between the clear, unwavering, 
and certain fidelity of God in the fulfilment of His promises, and the weakness 
and indolence of the people, which caused the blessings of God to slip from 
their hands. Whatever war the people undertook, in whatever direction they 
carried their standards, there was victory ready to their hand; nor was there 
anything to retard or prevent the extermination of all their enemies except their 
own slothfulness. Consequently, although they did not destroy them all, so as 
to empty the land for their own possession, the truth of God stood out as dis- 
tinctly as if they had; for there would have been no difficulty in their accom- 
plishment of all that remained to be done, if they had only been disposed to 
gtasp the victories that were ready to their hand.’ 
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for the conquest of Canaan (chap. i. 12 sqq.), their dismission to 
their home very properly forms the conclusion to the history of the 
conquest of this land by the Israelites. We might therefore assume, 
without in any way contradicting the words of the text, that these 
auxiliaries had been dismissed immediately after the war was ended. 
Even in that case, the account of their dismission would stand in 
its proper place, “since it was only right that the history itself, 
which relates to the conquest and possession of the land, should be 
fully completed before any other narratives, or any casual occur- 
rences which took place, were introduced to break the thread” 
(Lightfoot, App. i. p. 42). On the other hand, however, the cir- 
cumstance that the two tribes and a half were dismissed from 
Shiloh, where the tribes assembled for the first time during the 
casting of the lots, favours the conclusion that the dismission did 
not take place till after the lots had been cast; that is to say, con- 
temporaneously with the advance of the other tribes into their pos- 
sessions.—Vers. 2, 3. Joshua acknowledged that they had done all 
that they were under any obligation to do towards Moses and him- 
self (Num. xxxii. 20 sqq.; Josh. i. 16, 17). “ Kept the charge of 
the commandment,” t.e. observed what had to be observed in relation 
to the commandment of the Lord (see at Lev. viii. 35 and Gen. 
xxvi. 5).—Ver. 4 points back to chap. i.15. “ Unto your tents,” 
for to your homes,—an antiquated form of expression, as in Deut. 
xvi. 7, Judg. vii. 8, etc.—Ver. 5. Remembering, however, thie 
changeableness of the human heart, Joshua appends to the acknow- 
ledgment of their fidelity in the performance of their duty the 
pressing admonition, to continue still to observe the law of Moses 
faithfully, to walk in the ways of the Lord and serve Him with the 
whole heart, which was simply a repetition of what Moses had im- 
pressed in a fatherly way upon the hearts of the people (see Deut. 
iv. 4, 29, vi. 5, x. 12, xi. 13, etc.).—Ver. 6. Thus Joshua dismissed 
them with blessings.—In ver. 7, the writer, for the sake of clear- 
ness, refers again to the fact that only half of Manasseh had 
received its inheritance from Moses in Bashan, whereas the other 
had received its inheritance through Joshua on the west of the 
Jordan (cf. chap. xiv. 3, and xviii. 7). To us such repetitions 
appear superfluous; but they are closely connected with the copious 
breadth of the early historical style of the Hebrews, which abounded 
in repetitions. The verb 1M} (gave) wants its object, {Mins or inona, 
which may easily be supplied from the context. This interpolation 
involved a further repetition of the fact, that Joshua also dismissed 
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them (the Manassites of the other side) with a blessing, in order that 
the words might be appended with which Joshua dismissed the two 
tribes and a half to their homes, namely, the admonition to share the 
rich booty which they had accumulated with their brethren at home, 
in accordance with the instructions which Moses had given them 
with reference to the war with the Midianites (Num. xxxi. 25 sqq.). 

Vers. 9-12. On the way home, when the two tribes and a half 
had reached the border of Canaan, they built a large conspicuous 
altar in the district of the Jordan, in the land of Canaan, ¢.e. on this 
side of the Jordan: “a great altar to see to,” i.e. one which caught 
the eye on account of its size, since it was to serve for a memorial 
(vers. 24 sqq.). The definition appended to Shiloh, “ in the land of 
Canaan” (ver. 9), serves to bring out the antithesis “into the land 
of Gilead,” by which we are to understand the whole of the country 
to the east of the Jordan, as in Num. xxxii. 29, Deut. xxxiv. 1, 
Judg. v. 17, etc. 1183, both in the form and meaning the same as 
in Num. xxxii. 30, made possessors, i.e. settled down. [TPO nice, 
the circles of the Jordan, is synonymous with [TP 733 in Gen. xiii. 
10, and signifies that portion of the Ghor which was upon the 
western side of the Jordan.—Vers. 11, 12. The Israelites (on this 
side) heard that the tribes in question had built the altar “ opposite 
to the land of Canaan” (lit. in the face or in front of the land of 
Canaan), “3-OR, “at the opposite region of the children of Israel” 
(two descriptions which may be explained on the supposition that 
the name of Canaan is used in a restricted sense, the valley of the 
Jordan being expressly excepted, and Canaan considered as only 
extending to the valley of the Jordan). When they heard this, the 
whole congregation (in its heads and representatives) assembled at 
Shiloh, to go up, t.e. with the intention of going, to make war 
against them. The congregation supposed that the altar had been 
built as a place for sacrifice, and therefore regarded it as a wicked 
violation of the commandment of God with regard to the unity of 
the sacrificial altar (Lev. xvii. 8, 9; Deut. xii. 4 sqq.), which they 
ought to punish according to the law in Deut. xiii. 13 sqq. This zeal 
was perfectly justifiable, and even praiseworthy, as the altar, even 
if not erected as a place for sacrifice, might easily be abused to that 
purpose, and thus become an occasion of sin to the whole nation. 
In any case, the two tribes and a half ought not to have erected 
such a building without the consent of Joshua or of the high priest.’ 


1 ‘ We know how sternly the law prohibited the use of two altars: because 
it was the will of God that His worship should be restricted to one place. When, 
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Vers. 13-20. The congregation therefore sent Phinehas, the son 
of the high priest and his presumptive successor in this office, with 
ten princes, one from each tribe (not the tribe-princes, but a head 
of the fathers’ houses of the families of Israel), to Gilead, to the 
two tribes and a half, to call them to account for building the altar. 
—Ver. 16. Assuming at the outset that the altar was intended for 
a second place of sacrifice in opposition to the command of God, 
the delegates, with Phinehas no doubt as their speaker, began by 
reproaching them for falling away from the Lord. “ What faith- 
lessness ts this (oy : see at Lev. v. 15) that ye have committed against 
the God of Israel, to turn away this day from Jehovah, in that ye 
have builded you an altar, that ye might rebel this day against 
Jehovah?” ‘M19 (to rebel) is stronger than °¥.—Vers. 17 sqq. To 
show the greatness of the sin through apostasy from the Lord, the 
speaker reminds them of two previous acts of sin on the part of the 
nation, which had brought severe judgments upon the congregation. 
“ Is there too little for us in the iniquity of Peor (t.e. with Peor, or 
through the worship of Peor, Num. xxv. 3), from which we have not 
cleansed ourselves till this day, and there came the plague upon the 
congregation of Jehovah?” }YTNN is an accusative : see Ges. § 117, 2; 
Ewald, § 277, d. That plague, of which 24,000 Israelites died, was 
stayed through the zeal of Phinehas for the honour of the Lord 
(Num. xxv. 4-9,11). The guilt connected with the worship of 
Peor had thereby been avenged upon the congregation, and the 
congregation itself had been saved from any further punishment in 
consequence of the sin. When Phinehas, therefore, affirmed that 
the congregation had not yet been cleansed from the crime, he did 
not mean that they were still bearing or suffering from the punish- 
ment of that crime, but that they were not yet cleansed from that 
sin, inasmuch as many of them were still attached to idolatry in 
their hearts, even if they had hitherto desisted from it outwardly 
from fear of the infliction of fresh judgments.—Ver. 18. “ And 


therefore, from the very appearance it could not fail to occur to the mind of any 
one that they were establishing a second altar, who would not have condemned 
them as guilty of sacrilege, for introducing rites and ceremonies at variance witb 
the law of God? And since it might so naturally be regarded as a wicked deed, 
they ought certainly to have consulted their brethren in so grave and important 
amatter; and it was especially wrong to pass by the high priest, when the will 
of God might have been learned from his lips. They were deserving of blame, 
therefore, because they acted as if they had been alone in the world, and did not 
consider what offence might easily arise from the novelty of their proceedings.” — 
Calvin. 
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to-day ye turn away from the Lord again,” and are about to bring 
His wrath upon the whole congregation again through a fresh 
rebellion.—Ver. 19. “ And truly,” the speaker continued, “if the 
land of your possession should be unclean,” sc. so that you think it 
necessary to have an altar in the neighbourhood to expiate your 
sins and wipe away your uncleannesses, “ pass over into the land of 
Jehovah's possession, where His dwelling-place stands, and settle tn 
the midst of us (‘ settle, as in Gen. xxxiv. 10); but do not rebel 
against Jehovah nor against us, by building an altar beside the (one) 
altar of Jehovah our God.” ‘N is construed first of all with 3, and 
then with the accusative; the only other place in which the latter 
occurs is Job xxiv. 13.—Ver. 20. He finally reminded them of the 
sin of Achan, how that had brought the wrath of God upon the 
whole congregation (chap. vii.); and, moreover, Achan was not the 
only man who had perished on account of the sin, but thirty-six 
men had fallen on account of it at the first attack upon Ai (chap. 
vii. 5). The allusion to this fact is to be understood as an argu- 
ment a minori ad majus, as Masius has shown. “If Achan did 
‘not perish alone when he committed sacrilege, but God was angry 
with the whole congregation, what think ye will be the conse- 
quence if ye, so great a number, commit so grievous a sin against 
God?” 

Vers. 21-29. In utter amazement at the suspicion expressed by 
the delegates of the congregation, the two tribes and a half affirm 
with a solemn oath, that it never entered into their minds to build 
an altar as a place of sacrifice, to fall away from Jehovah. The 
combination of the three names of God—EL, the strong one ; 
ELOHIM, the Supreme Being to be feared; and JEHOVAH, the truly 
existing One, the covenant God (ver. 22)—-serves to strengthen the 
invocation of God, as in Ps. 1. 1; and this is strengthened still 
further by the repetition of these three names. God knows, and 
let Israel also know, sc. what they intended, and what they have 
done. The D8 which follows is the usual particle used in an oath. 
“ Verily (it was) not in rebellion, nor in apostasy from Jehovah,” se. 
that this was done, or that we built the altar. “ Mayst Thou not 
help us to-day,” sc. if we did it in rebellion against God. An appeal 
addressed immediately to God in the heat of the statement, and 
introduced in the midst of the asseveration, which was meant to 
remove all doubt as to the truth of their declaration. The words 
which follow in ver. 23, “ that we have built,” etc., continue the 
oath: If we have done this, to build ys an altar, to turn away from 
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the Lord, or to offer thereon burnt-offering, meat-offering, or peace- 
offering, may Jehovah himself require it (0%, as in Deut. xviii. 19; 
cf. 1 Sam. xx. 16). Another earnest parenthetical adjuration, as 
the substance of the oath, is continued in ver. 24. “ But truly 
(N? ON}, with an affirmative signification) from anziety, for a reason 
(iit. on account of a thing) have we done this, thinking (rioNd, since 
we thought) in time to come your sons might say to our sons, What 
have ye to do with Jehovah, the God of Israel?” 2.e. He does not 
concern you; He is our God. “Jehovah has made the Jordan a 
boundary between us and your sons; ye have no part in Jehovah. 
Thus your sons might make our sons cease to fear Jehovah,” i.e. might 
make them desist from the worship of Jehovah (for the infinitive 
form & instead of the abbreviated form yd used in 1 Sam. xviii. 
29, there are analogies in P¥" in Ezek. xxiv. 3, and fwd, Eccl. v. 11, 
whereas 7X7 is the only form used in the Pentateuch). There was 
some reason for this anxiety. For, inasmuch as in all the promises 
and laws Canaan alone (the land on this side of the Jordan, Num. 
xxxiv. 1-12) is always mentioned as the land which Jehovah would , 
give to His people for their inheritance, it was quite a possible 
thing that at some future time the false conclusion might be drawn 
from this, that only the tribes who dwelt in Canaan proper were 
the true people of Jehovah.—Vers. 26 sqq. “ So we thought, we will 
make ourselves to build an altar (an expression derived from, the 
language of ordinary. life, for ‘ we will build ourselves an altar’), 
not for burnt-offerings and slain-offerings ; but tt shall be a witness 
between us and you, and between our generations after us, that we 
may perform the service of Jehovah before His face (i.e. before the 
tabernacle in which Jehovah was enthroned), with our burnt-offer- 
ings, slain-offerings, and peace-offerings,’—in order, as they repeat 
in ver. 275 from vers. 24, 25, that they might not be denied a part 
in Jehovah in time to come. For if it should so happen in time to 
come, that this should be said to them and to their descendants, 
they would say (or reply), “ Behold the copy of the altar of Jehovah, 
which our fathers made, not for burnt-offerings,” etc. (ver. 286, as in 
vers. 266, 27a). or this reason they had built the altar according 
to the pattern of the altar before the tabernacle, and that not in 
their own land, but on the western side of the Jordan, where the 
dwelling-place of Jehovah was standing, as a witness that they 
worshipped one and the same God with the tribes on this side.— 
Ver. 29. The speakers conclude with an expression of horror at the 
thought of rebelling against Jehovah, 8D 1? noon, “far be wt 
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from us away from Him (38) =D, 1 Sam. xxiv. 7, xxvi. 11, 
1 Kings xxi. 3), to rebel against Jehovah,” etc. 

Vers. 30-34. This explanation pleased the delegates of the con- 
gregation, so that Phinehas bore this testimony to the tribes on the 
east of the Jordan: “ Now (to-day) we perceive that Jehovah is in 
the midst of us; because (WN, quod, as in Gen. xxxi. 49, etc.) ye 
have not committed this unfaithfulness towards Jehovah, since (T8, 
then, if ye had only this intention) ye have saved the children of 
Israel out of the hand of Jehovah,” %.e. preserved them from His 
judgments.—Vers. 32, 33. They then returned to Canaan and 
informed the congregation. And the thing pleased them, so that 
they praised the Lord, sc. for having kept their brethren on the 
other side from rebellion, and they thought no more of going to 
war against them, or laying waste the land of the tribes on the 
east of the Jordan.—Ver. 34. The Reubenites and Gadites (half 
Manasseh is omitted in vers. 33, 34, for the sake of brevity) called 
the altar “ witness is it between us that Jehovah is God” (*3 intro- 
duces the words). This is at once a name and an explanation, 
namely in this sense: they gave the altar the name of “ witness 
between us,” because it was to be a witness that they also acknow- 
ledged and worshipped Jehovah as the true God. 


JOSHUA'S FAREWELL AND DEATH.—CHAP. XXIII. XXIV. 


After the division of the land among the tribes, Joshua had 
withdrawn to Timnath-serah, on the mountains of Ephraim (chap. 
xix. 50), to spend the last days of his life there in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of his own inheritance. But when the time of his departure 
from the earth was drawing near, remembering the call which he 
had received from the Lord (chap. i. 6-8), he felt constrained 
to gather the people together once more in the persons of their 
representatives, to warn them most earnestly of the dangers of 
apostasy from the Lord, and point out the evils that would follow 
(chap. xxiii.); and then after that, in a solemn assembly of the 
nation at Shechem, to review the abundant mercies which the 
Lord had conferred upon Israel from the calling of Abraham to 
that day, that.he might call upon them to remain stedfast and 
faithful in the worship of their God, and then solemnly renew the 
covenant with the Lord." 


1 “The pious solicitude of Joshua furnishes an example worthy of imitation 
by all who have the charge of others. For just as a father would not be 
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Chap. xxii. ExHorTATION TO THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL TO 
REMAIN FAITHFUL TO THEIR CALLING.—Vers. 1, 2. The intro- 
duction to the discourse which follows is attached in its first part to 
chap. xxii. 3, 4, and thus also to chap. xxi. 43, 44, whilst in the 
second part it points back to chap. xiii. 1. The Lord had given 
the people rest from all their enemies round about, after the land 
had been subdued and divided by lot (chap. xxi. 43, 44). Joshua 
was already an old man at the termination of the war (chap. xiii. 
1); but since then he had advanced still further in age, so that he 
may have noticed the signs of the near approach of death. He 
therefore called together the representatives of the people, either to 
Timnath-serah where he dwelt (chap. xix. 50), or to Shiloh to the 
tabernacle, the central sanctuary of the whole nation, as the most 
suitable place for his purpose. “ All Israel” is still further defined 
by the apposition, “ its elders, and its heads, and its judges, and tts 
officers.’ This is not to be understood, however, as referring to 
four different classes of rulers; but the term elders is the general 
term used to denote all the representatives of the people, who were 
divided into heads, judges, and officers. And the heads, again, 
were those who stood at the head of the tribes, families, and fathers’ 
houses, and out of whose number the most suitable persons were 
chosen as judges and officers (Deut. i. 15; see my Bibl. Arch. ii. 
§ 143). Joshua’s address to the elders of all Israel consists of two 
parts, which run parallel to one another so far as the contents are 
concerned, vers. 26-13 and vers. 14-16. In both parts Joshua com- 
mences with a reference to his age and his approaching death, in 
consequence of which he felt constrained to remind the people once 
more of all the great things that the Lord had done for them, and 
to warn them against falling away from their gracious covenant 
God. Just as Joshua, in this the last act of his life, was merely - 
treading in the footsteps of Moses, who had concluded his life with 
the fullest exhortations to the people to be faithful to the Lord 
(Deut. i. 30), so his address consists entirely of reminiscences from 
the Pentateuch, more especially from Deuteronomy, as he had 


regarded as sufficiently careful if he merely thought of the interests of his 
children up to the time of his own death, and did not extend his thoughtful- 
ness on their behalf stiil further, and as far as was in his power endeavour to 
provide for their welfare when he himself should be dead ; so good rulers ought 
to look forward that they may not only leave behind them a well-organized 
state, but may also strengthen and secure its existence for a long time- Aoreassey” OF + 

—Calvin (with special reference to 2 Pet. i. 18-15). et VS 
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nothing fresh to announce to the people, but could only impress the 
old truth upon their minds once more. 

Vers. 25-13. Joshua commenced his address by reminding 
them of the greatest manifestations of grace which they had re- 
ceived from the Lord, namely, by referring to what the Lord had 
done to all these nations (the Canaanites) before them, when He 
fought for Israel, as Moses had promised them (Deut. i. 30 and iii. 
22).—Ver. 3. “ Before you,” sc. smiting and driving them away. 
—Ver. 4. He (Joshua) had now divided by lot among the tribes 
of Israel as their inheritance these still remaining (Canaanitish) 
nations, as the Lord had commanded (chap. xiii. 6, 7), “ from 
Jordan and further all the‘nations, which I have exterminated (i.e. 
which Joshua had destroyed when Canaan was taken), and the great 
sea (for ‘to the great sea’) in the west.” The breadth of the land 
of Canaan is here given in a peculiar manner, the terminus a quo 
being mentioned in the first clause, and the terminus ad quem 
(though without the preposition 7) in the second; and through the 
parallelism which exists between the clauses, each clause is left to 
be completed from the other. So that the whole sentence would 
read thus: “ All these nations which remain ... from Jordan to 
the great sea, also all the nations which I have cut off from Jordan, 
and to the great sea westward.”—Ver. 5. For the Lord would drive 
all these still remaining nations before the Israelites, and cut them 
off, and give the Israelites their land for a possession, as He had 
promised (chap. xiii. 6; cf. Ex. xxiii. 23 sqq.). 0, as in Deut. 
vi. 19, ix. 4; and the form DEAN, with Chateph-kamete, on account 
of the reakiess of the n, as in Num. xxxv. 20. OFW, as in chap. 
i. 15.—Vers. 6 sqq. Only let them be strong, t.e. be brave, to keep 
the law of Moses without fail (cf. chap. i. 7), to enter into no 
' fellowship with these remaining nations (Nji3, to enter into close 
intimacy with a person; see ver. 12), and not to pay reverence to 
their gods in-any way, but to adhere stedfastly to the Lord their 
God as they had hitherto done. To make mention of the names of 
the idols (Ex. xxiii. 13), to swear by them, to serve them (by sacri- 
fices), and to bow down to them (to invoke them in prayer), are 
the four outward forms of divine worship (see Deut. vi. 13, x. 20). 
The concluding words, “as ye have done unto this day,” which 
express a reason for persevering in the attachment they had 
hitherto shown to Jehovah, “do not affirm that the Israelites had 
hitherto done all these things fully and perfectly; for who does 
not know how few mortals there are who devote themselves to God 
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with all the piety and love which He justly demands? But 
because the nation as a whole had kept the laws delivered to them 
by Moses, during the time that the government had been in the 
hands of Joshua, the sins of individual men were left out of sight 
on this occasion” (Masius).—Vers. 9, 10. For this reason the Lord 
had driven out great and strong nations before the Israelites, so 
that no one was able to stand before them. The first hemistich 
points to the fulfilment of Deut. iv. 38, vii. 1, ix. 1, xi. 23; the 
second to that of Deut. vii. 24, xi. 25. OMS) is placed at the 
beginning absolutely.—In ver. 10a, the blessing of fidelity to the 
law which Israel had hitherto experienced, is described, as in Deut. 
xxxli. 30, upon the basis of the promise in Lev. xxvi. 7, 8, and 
Deut. xxviii. 7, and in ver. 106 the thought of ver. 36 is repeated. 
To this there is attached, in vers. 11-13, the admonition to take 
heed for the sake of their souls (cf. Deut. iv. 15), to love the Lord 
their God (on the love of God as the sum of the fulfilment of the 
law, see Deut. vi. 5, x. 12, xi. 13). For if they turned, i.e. gave 
up the faithfulness they had hitherto displayed towards Jehovah, 
and attached themselves to the remnant of these nations, made 
marriages with them, and entered into fellowship with them, which 
the Lord had expressly forbidden (Ex. xxxiv. 12-16; Deut. vii. 
3), let them know that the Lord their God would not cut off these 
nations before them any more, but that they would be a snare and 
destruction to them. This threat is founded upon such passages of 
the Jaw as Ex. xxii. 33, Deut. vil. 16, and more especially Num. 
xxxiii. 55. The figure of a trap, which is employed here (see Ex. 
x. 7), is still further strengthened by MB, a snare (cf. Isa. viii. 14, 
15). Shotet, a whip or scourge, an emphatic form of the word 
derived from the poel of bw, only occurs here. “ Scourges in your 
sides, and thorns in your eyes” (see Num. xxxili. 55). Joshua 
crowds his figures together to depict the misery and oppression 
which would be sure to result from fellowship with the Canaanites, 
because, from his knowledge of the fickleness of the people, and 
the wickedness of the human heart in its natural state, he could 
foresee that the apostasy of the nation from the Lord, which Moses 
had foretold, would take place but too quickly ; as it actually did, 
according to Judg. ii. 3 sqq., in the very next generation. The 
words “ until ye perish,” etc., resume the threat held out by Moses 
in Deut. xi. 17 (cf. chap. xxviii. 21 sqq.). 

Vers. 14-16. In the second part of his address, Joshua sums 
up briefly and concisely the leading thoughts of the first part, 
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giving greater prominence, however, to the curse which would 
follow apostasy from the Lord.—Ver. 14. Now that Joshua was 
going the way of all the earth (all the inhabitants of the earth), 
i.e. going to die (1 Kings ii. 2), the Israelites knew with all the 
heart and all the soul, z.e. were fully convinced, that of all the good 
words (gracious promises) of God not one had failed, but all had 
come to pass (vid. chap. xxi. 45). But it was just as certain that 
the Lord would bring upon them every evil word that He spake 
through Moses (Lev. xxvi. 14-33; Deut. xxviii. 15-68, and xxix. 
14-28), if they transgressed His covenant. “The evil word” is 
the curse of rejection (Deut. xxx. 1, 15). “ Until He have de- 
stroyed :” see Deut. vil. 24, and xxviii. 48. The other words as 
in ver. 180. If they went after other gods and served them, the 
wrath of the Lord would burn against them, and they would be 
quickly destroyed from the good land which He had given them 
(vid. Deut. xi. 17). 


Chap. xxiv. 1-28. RENEWAL OF THE COVENANT AT THE Na- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY IN SHECHEM.—Ver. 1. Joshua brought his 
public ministry to a close, as Moses had done before him, with a 
solemn renewal of the covenant with the Lord. For this solemn 
act he did not choose Shiloh, the site of the national sanctuary, as 
some Mss. of the L-XX. read, but Shechem, a place which was 
sanctified as no other was for such a purpose as this by the most 
sacred reminiscences from the times of the patriarchs. He there- 
fore summoned all the tribes of Israel, in their representatives (their 
elders, etc., as in chap. xxiii. 2), to Shechem, not merely because it 
was at Shechem, i.e. on Gerizim and Ebal, that the solemn estab- 
lishment of the law in the land of Canaan, to which the renewal of 
the covenant, as a repetition of the essential kernel of that solemn 
ceremony, was now to be appended, had first taken place, but still 
more because it was here that Abraham received the first promise 
from God after his migration into Canaan, and built an altar at the 
time (Gen. xii. 6, 7); and most of all, as Hengstenberg has pointed 
out (Diss. ii. p. 12), because Jacob settled here on his return from 
Mesopotamia, and it was here that he purified his house from the 
strange gods, burying all their idols under the oak (Gen. xxxiii. 19, 
xxxv. 2,4). As Jacob selected Shechem for the sanctification of 
his house, because this place was already consecrated by Abraham 
as a sanctuary of God, so Joshua chose the same place for the 
renewal of the covenant, because this act involved a practical 
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renunciation on the part of Israel of all idolatry. Joshua expressly 
states this in ver. 23, and reference is also made to it in the account 
in ver. 26. ‘ The exhortation to be faithful to the Lord, and to 
purify themselves from all idolatry, could not fail to make a deep 
impression, in the place where the honoured patriarch had done the 
very same things to which his descendants were exhorted here. The 
example preached more loudly in this spot than in any other” 
(Hengstenberg). “ And they placed themselves before God.” From 
the expression “ before God,” it by no means follows that the ark 
had been brought to Shechem, or, as Knobel supposes, that an altar 
was erected there, any more than from the statement in ver. 26 
that it was “ by the sanctuary of the Lord.” For, in the first place, 
“before God” (Elohim) is not to be identified with “ before 
Jehovah,” which is used in chap. xviii. 6 and xix. 51 to denote the 
presence of the Lord above the ark of the covenant; and secondly, 
even “ before Jehovah” does not always presuppose the presence of 
the ark of the covenant, as Hengstenberg has clearly shown. “ Before 
God” simply denotes in a general sense the religious character of 
an act, or shows that the act was undertaken with a distinct refer- 
ence to the omnipresent God; and in the case before us it may be 
attributed to the fact that Joshua delivered his exhortation to the 
people in the name of Jehovah, and commenced his address with 
the words, “ Thus saith Jehovah.”? 

Vers. 2-15. Joshua’s address contains an expansion of two 
thoughts. He first of all recalls to the recollection of the whole 
nation, whom he is addressing in the persons of its representatives, 
all the proofs of His mercy which the Lord had given, from the 
calling of Abraham to that day (vers. 2-13); and then because of 
these divine acts he calls upon the people to renounce all idolatry, 
and to serve God the Lord alone (vers. 14, 15). Jehovah is de- 
scribed as the “ God of Israel” both at the commencement (ver. 2) 
and also at the close of the whole transaction, in perfect accordance 
with the substance and object of the address, which is occupied 
throughout with the goodness conferred by God upon the race of 


1 “Tt is stated that they all stood before God, in order that the sanctity and 
religious character of the assembly may be the more distinctly shown. And 
there can be no doubt that the name of God was solemnly invoked by Joshua, 
and that he addressed the people as in the sight of God, so that each one might 
feel for himself that God was presiding over all that was transacted there, and 
that they were not engaged in any merely private affair, but were entering into 
a sacred and inviolable compact with God himself.”—Calvin. 
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Israel. . The first practical proof of the grace of God towards 
Israel, was the calling of Abraham from his idolatrous associations, 
and his introduction to the land of Canaan, where the Lord so 
multiplied his seed, that Esau received the mountains of Seir for 
his family, whilst Jacob went into Egypt with his sons." The 
ancestors of Israel dwelt “ from eternity,” i.e. from time imme- 
morial, on the other side of the stream (the Euphrates), viz. in 
Ur of the Chaldees, and then at Haran in Mesopotamia (Gen. xi. 
28, 31), namely Terah, the father of Abraham and Nahor. Of 
Terah’s three sons (Gen. xi. 27), Nahor is mentioned as well as 
Abraham, because Rebekah, and her nieces Leah and Rachel, the 
tribe-mothers of Israel, were descended from him (Gen. xxii. 23, 
xxix. 10, 16 sqq.). And they (your fathers, Terah and his family) 
served other gods than Jehovah, who revealed himself to Abraham, 
and brought him from his father’s house to Canaan. Nothing 
definite can be gathered from the expression “ other gods,” with 
reference to the gods worshipped by Terah and his family ; nor is 
there anything further to be found respecting them throughout the 
whole of the Old Testament. We simply learn from Gen. xxxi. 19, 
34, that Laban had teraphim, t.e. penates, or household and oracular 
gods.” The question also, whether Abraham was an idolater before 
his call, which has been answered in different ways, cannot be 
determined with certainty. We may conjecture, however, that he 
was not deeply sunk in idolatry, though he had not remained 
entirely free from it in his father’s house; and therefore that his 
call is not to be regarded as a reward for his righteousness before 
God, but as an act of free unmerited grace.—Vers. 3, 4. After his 


1 “¢ He commences with their gratuitous training, by which God had pre- 
cluded them from the possibility of boasting of any pre-eminence or merit. For 
God had bound them to himself by a closer bond, because when they were on 
an equality with others, He drew them to himself to be His own peculiar people, 
for no other reason than His own good pleasure. Moreover, in order that it may 
be clearly seen that they have nothing whereof to glory, he leads them back to 
their earliest origin, and relates how their fathers had dwelt in Chaldga, wor- 
shipping idols in common with the rest, and with nothing to distinguish them 
from the crowd.”—Calvin. 

2 According to one tradition, Abraham was brought up in Sabeeism in his 
father’s house (see Hottinger, Histor. Orient. p. 246, and Philo, in several pas- 
sages of his works) ; and according to another, in the Targum Jonathan on Gen. 
xi. 23, and in the later Rabbins, Abraham had to suffer persecution on account 
of his dislike to idolatry, and was obliged to leave his native land in conse- 
quence. But these traditions are both of them nothing more than conjectures 
by the later Rabbins. 
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call, God conducted Abraham through all the land of Canaan (sea 
Gen. xii.), protecting and shielding him, and multiplied his seed, 
giving him Isaac, and giving to Isaac Jacob and Esau, the ancestors 
of two nations. To the latter He gave the mountains of Seir for a 
possession (Gen. xxxvi. 6 sqq.), that Jacob might receive Canaan 
for his descendants as a sole possession. But instead of mentioning 
this, Joshua took for granted that his hearers were well acquainted 
with the history of the patriarchs, and satisfied himself with men- 
tioning the migration of Jacob and his sons to Egypt, that he might 
pass at once to the second great practical proof of the mercy of 
God in the guidance of Israel, the miraculous deliverance of Israel 
out of the bondage and oppression of Egypt.—Vers. 5-7. Of this 
also he merely mentions the leading points, viz. first of all, the 
sending of Moses and Aaron (Ex. iii. 10 sqq., iv. 14 sqq.), and 
then the plagues inflicted upon Egypt. “ I smote Egypt,” t.e. both 
land and people. 32 is used in Ex. vii. 27 and xii. 23, 27, in con- 
nection with the plague of frogs and the slaying of the first-born in 
Egypt. ‘The words which follow, “ according to that which I did 
among them, and afterward I brought you out,” point back to Ex. iii. 
20, and show that the Lord had fulfilled the promise given to Moses 
at his call. He then refers (vers. 6, 7) to the miraculous deliver- 
ance of the Israelites, as they came out of Egypt, from Pharaoh 
who pursued them with his army, giving especial prominence to the 
crying of the Israelites to the Lord in their distress (Ex. xiv. 10), 
and the relief of that distress by the angel of the Lord (Ex. xiv. 
19, 20). And lastly, he notices their dwelling in the wilderness 
, “many days,” t.e. forty years (Num. xiv. 33).—Vers. 8-10. The 
third great act of God for Israel was his giving up the Amorites 
into the hands of the Israelites, so that they were able to conquer 
their land (Num. xxi. 21-35), and the frustration of the attack 
made by Balak king of the Moabites, through the imstrumentality 
of Balaam, when the Lord did not allow him to curse Israel, but 
compelled him to bless (Num. xxii.-xxiv.). Balak “ warred against 
Israel,’ not with the sword, but with the weapons of the curse, or 
animo et voluntate (Vatabl.). “ I would not hearken unto Balaam,” 
i.e. would not comply with his wish, but compelled him to submit 
to my will, and to bless you; “ and delivered you out of his (Balak’s) 
hand,” when he sought to destroy Israel through the medium of 
Balaam (Num. xxii. 6, 11).—Vers. 11-13. The last and greatest 
benefit which the Lord conferred upon the Israelites, was His 
leading them by miracles of His omnipotence across the Jordan 
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into Canaan, delivering the “ lords (or possessors) of Jericho,” not 
“ the rulers, t.e. the king and his heroes,” as Knobel maintains (see 
2 Sam. xxi. 12; 1 Sam. xxiii. 11, 12; and the commentary on 
Judg. ix. 6), “and all the tribes of Canaan into their hand,” and 
sending hornets before them, so that they were able to drive out the 
Canaanites, particularly the two kings of the Amorites, Sihon and 
Og, though “ not with their sword and their bow” (vid. Ps. xliv. 4); 
i.e. it was not with the weapons at their command that they were 
able to take the lands of these two kings. On the sending of 
hornets, as a figure used to represent peculiarly effective terrors, see 
at Ex. xxiii. 28, Deut. vii. 20. In this way the Lord gave the 
land to the Israelites, with its towns and its rich productions (vine- 
yards and olive trees), without any trouble on their part of weari- 
some cultivation or planting, as Moses himself had promised them 
(Deut. vi. 10, 11).—Vers. 14, 15. These overwhelming manifesta- 
tions of grace on the part of the Lord laid Israel under obligations 
to serve the Lord with gratitude and sincerity. ‘ Now therefore 
fear the Lord (38% for 38%, pointed like a verb 7%, as in 1 Sam. xii. 
24, Ps. xxxiv. 10), and serve Him in sincerity and in truth,” t.e. with- 
out hypocrisy, or the show of piety, in simplicity and truth of heart 
(vid. Judg. ix. 16,19). “ Put away the gods (Elohim=the strange © 
gods in ver. 23) which your fathers served on the other side of the 
Euphrates and in Egypt.” This appeal does not presuppose any 
gross idolatry on the part of the existing generation, which would 
have been at variance with the rest of the book, in which Israel is 
represented as only serving Jehovah during the lifetime of Joshua. 
If the people had been in possession of idols, they would have given 
them up to Joshua to be destroyed, as they promised to comply with 
his demand (vers. 16 sqq.). But even if the Israelites were not 
addicted to gross idolatry in the worship of idols, they were not 
altogether free from idolatry either in Egypt or in the desert. As 
their fathers were possessed of teraphim in Mesopotamia (see at 
ver. 2), so the Israelites had not kept themselves entirely free from 
heathen and idolatrous ways, more especially the demon-worship of 
Egypt (comp. Lev. xvii. 7 with Ezek. xx. 7 sqq., xxiii. 3, 8, and 
Amos vy. 26); and even in the time of Joshua their worship of 
Jehovah may have been corrupted by idolatrous elements. This 
admixture of the pure and genuine worship of Jehovah with idola- 
trous or heathen elements, which is condemned in Lev. xvii. 7 as 
the worship of Seirim, and by Ezekiel (J. c.) as the idolatrous wor- 
ship of the people in Egypt, had its roots in the corruption of the 
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natural heart, through which it is at all times led to make to itself 
idols of mammon, worldly lusts, and other impure thoughts and 
desires, to which it cleaves, without being able to tear itself entirely 
away from them. This more refined idolatry might degenerate in 
the case of many persons into the grosser worship of idols, so that 
Joshua had ample ground for admonishing the people to put away 
the strange gods, and serve the Lord.—Ver. 15. But as the true 
worship of the living God must have its roots in the heart, and 
spring from the heart, and therefore cannot be forced by prehi- 
bitions and commands, Joshua concluded by calling upon the 
representatives of the nation, in case they were not inclined (“ if it 
seem evil unto you”) to serve Jehovah, to choose now this day the 
gods whom they would serve, whether the gods of their fathers in | 
Mesopotamia, or the gods of the Amorites in whose land they were 
now dwelling, though he and his house would serve the Lord. 
There is no necessity to adduce any special proofs that this appeal 
was not intended to release them from the obligation to serve 
Jehovah, but rather contained the strongest admonition to remain 
faithful to the Lord. 

Vers. 16-25. The people responded to this appeal by declaring, 
with an expression of horror at idolatry, their hearty resolution to 
serve the Lord, who was their God, and had shown them such great 
mercies. The words, “ that brought us up and our fathers out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage,” call to mind the 
words appended to the first commandment (Ex. xx. 2; Deut. v. 6), 
which they hereby promise to observe. With the clause which. 
follows, “ who did those great signs in our sight,” etc., they declare 
their assent to all that Joshua had called to their mind in vers. 3-13. 
“ We also” (ver. 18), as well as thou and thy house (ver. 15).— 
Vers. 19-21. But in order to place most vividly before the minds 
of the people to what it was that they bound themselves by this 
declaration, that they might not inconsiderately vow what they 
would not afterwards observe, Joshua adds, “ Ye cannot serve Je- 
hovah,” sc. in the state of mind in which ye are at present, or “ by 
your own resolution only, and without the assistance of divine grace, 
without solid and serious conversion from all idols, and without true 
repentance and faith” (J. H. Michaelis). For Jehovah is “a holy 
God,” etc. Elohim, used to denote the Supreme Being (see at Gen. 
li. 4), is construed with the predicate in the plural. On the holiness 
of God, see the exposition of Ex. xix. 6. On the expression “a 
jealous God,” see Ex. xx. 5; and on YwED XY, Ex. xxiii. 21. The 
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only other place in which the form 83? is used for 832 is Nah. i. 2. 
“If ye forsake the Lord and serve strange gods, He will turn (i.e. 
assume a different attitude towards you) and do you hurt, after He 
has done you good,” i.e. He will not spare you, inspite of the bless- 
ings which He has conferred upon you. 377 is used to denote the 
judgments threatened in the law against transgressors. —Ver. 21. 
The people adhered to their resolution. 5, minime, as in chap. v. 
14, ze. we will not serve other gods, but Jehovah.—Vers. 22, 23. 
Upon this repeated declaration Joshua says to them, “ ye are wit- 
nesses against yourselves,” i.e. ye will condemn yourselves by this 
your own testimony if ye should now forsake the Lord, “ for ye 
yourselves have chosen you Jehovah to serve Him ;” whereupon 
they answer O'TY, “ witnesses are we aguinst ourselves,” signifying 
thereby, “we profess and ratify once more all that we have said” 
(Rosenmiller). Joshua then repeated his demand that they should 
put away the strange gods from within them, and incline their hearts 
(entirely) to Jehovah the God of Israel. D337pa We 1337 ab 
might mean the foreign gods which are in the midst of : you, t.¢. 
among you, and imply the existence of idols, and the grosser forms 
of idolatrous worship in the nation ; but 27)3 also signifies “ within,” 
or “in the heart,’ in which case the words refer to idols of the 
heart. That the latter is the sense in which the words are to be 
understood is evident from the fact, that although the people ex- 
pressed their willingness to renounce all idolatry, they did not bring 
any idols to Joshua to be destroyed, as was done in other similar 
cases, viz. Gen. xxxv. 4, and 1 Sam. vil. 4. Even if the people 
had carried idols about with them in the desert, as the prophet 
Amos stated to his contemporaries (Amos v. 26; cf. Acts vii. 43), 
the grosser forms of idolatry had disappeared from Israel with the 
dying out of the generation that was condemned at Kadesh. The 
new generation, which had been received afresh into covenant with 
the Lord by the circumcision at Gilgal, and had set up this cove- 
nant at Ebal, and was now assembled around Joshua, the dying 
servant of God, to renew the covenant once more, had no idols of 
wood, stone, or metal, but only the “ figments of false gods,” as 
Culvin calls them, the idols of the heart, which it was to put away, 
that it might give its heart entirely to the Lord, who is not content 
with divided affections, but requires the whole heart (Deut. vi. 5, 6). 
—Vers. 24, 25. On the repeated and decided declaration of the 
people, “the Lord our God will we serve, and to His voice will we 
hearken,” Joshua completed the covenant with them that day. This 
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conclusion of a covenant was really a solemn renewal of the cove- 
nant made at Sinai, like that which took place under Moses in the 
steppes of Moab (Deut. xxviii. 69). “ And set them a statute and 
right at Shechem,” sc. through the renewal of the covenant. These 
words recall Ex. xv. 25, where the guidance of Israel to bitter water, 
and the sweetening of that water by the means which the Lord 
pointed out to Moses, are described as setting a statute and right for 
Israel, and then explained by the promise, that if they would hearken 
to the voice of Jehovah, He would keep them from all the diseases 
of Egypt. And in accordance with this, by the renewal of the 
covenant at Shechem, there were set for Israel a ph, 7.¢. a statute, 
which bound the people to a renewed and conscientious mainten- 
ance of the covenant, and a D8WD, or right, by virtue of which they 
might expect on this condition the fulfilment of all the covenant 
mercies of the Lord. 

Vers. 26-28. All these things ("DNA bMI47 are not merely the 
words spoken on both sides, but the whole ceremony of renewing 
the covenant) Joshua wrote in the law-book of God, ¢.e. he wrote 
them in a document which he placed in the law-book of Moses, and 
then set up a large stone, as a permanent memorial of what had 
taken place, on the spot where the meeting had been held, “ under 
the oak that was in the sanctuary of Jehovah.” As Ypo3 neither 
means “at the sanctuary,” nor near the sanctuary, nor “in the 
place where the sanctuary was set up;” the “ sanctuary of Jehovah” 
cannot signify “the ark of the covenant, which had been brought 
from the tabernacle to Shechem, for the ceremony of renewing 
the covenant.” Still less can we understand it as signifying the 
tabernacle itself, since this was not removed from place to place for 
particular sacred ceremonies; nor can it mean an altar, in which 
an oak could not possibly be said to stand; nor some other dlegal 
sanctuary of Jehovah, since there were none in Israel at that time. 
The sanctuary of Jehovah under the oak at Shechem was nothing 
else than the holy place under the oak, where Abraham had for- 
merly built an altar and worshipped the Lord, and where Jacob 
had purified his house from the strange gods, which he buried under 
this oak, or rather terebinth tree (Gen. xii. 6, 7, xxxv. 2, 4). Thisis 
the explanation adopted by Masius, J. D. Michaelis, and Hengstenberg 
(Diss. ii. p. 12). In ver. 27 Joshua explains to the people the 
meaning of the stone which he had set up. The stone would be a 
witness against the people if they should deny their God. Asa 
memorial of what had taken place, the stone had heard all the words 
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which the Lord had addressed to Israel, and could bear witness 
against the people, that they might not deny their God. “ Deny 
your God,” viz. in feeling, word, or deed.—Ver. 28. Joshua then 
dismissed the people, each one to his inheritance. He had done 
all that was in his power to establish the people in fidelity to the 
Lord. | | 


Vers. 29-33. DEATH AND BURIAL OF JOSHUA AND ELEAZAR 
—With the renewal of the covenant Joshua had ended his vocation. 
He did not formally lay down his office, because there was no im- 
mediate successor who had been appointed by God. The ordinary 
rulers of the congregation were enough, when once they were 
settled in Canaan, viz. the elders as heads and judges of the nation, 
together with the high priest, who represented the nation in its 
relation to God, and could obtain for it the revelation of the will 
of God through the right of the Urim and Thummim. In order 
therefore to bring the history of Joshua and his times to a close, 
nothing further remained than to give an account of his death, with 
a short reference to the fruit of his labours, and to add certain other 
notices for which no suitable place had hitherto presented itself.— 
Vers. 29, 30. Soon after these events (vers. 1-28) Joshua died, at 
the age of 110, like his ancestor Joseph (Gen. 1. 26), and was buried 
in his hereditary possessions at Timnath-serah, upon the mountains 
of Ephraim, to the north of Mount Gaash. Ttmnath-serah is still 
in existence (see at chap. xix. 50). Mount Gaash, however, has not 
been discovered.—Ver. 31. Joshua’s labours had not remained with- 
out effect. During his own lifetime, and that of the elders who 
outlived him, and who had seen all that the Lord did for Israel, all 
Israel served the Lord. “The elders” are the rulers and leaders 
of the nation. The account of the burial of Joseph’s bones, which 
the Israelites had brought with them from Egypt to Canaan (Ex. 
xiii. 19), is placed after the account of Joshua's death, because it 
could not have been introduced before without interrupting the con- 
nected account of the labours of Joshua; and it would not do to 
pass it over without notice altogether, not only because the fact of 
their bringing the bones with them had been mentioned in the book 
of Exodus, but also because the Israelites thereby fulfilled the promise 
given by their fathers to Joseph when he died. The burial of 
Joseph in the piece of field which Jacob had purchased at Shechem 
(vid. Gen. xxxiii. 19) had no doubt taken place immediately after the 
division of the land, when Joseph’s descendants received Shechem 
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and the field there for an inheritance. This piece of field, however, 
they chose for a burial-place for Joseph’s bones, not only because 
Jacob had purchased it, but in all probability chiefly because Jacob 
had sanctified it for his descendants by building an altar there 
(Gen. xxxiii. 20). The death and burial of Eleazar, who stood by 
Joshua’s side in the guidance of the nation, are mentioned last of 
all (ver. 33). When Eleazar died, whether shortly before or shortly 
after Joshua, cannot be determined. He was buried at Gibeah of 
Phinehas; the place which was given to him upon the mountains 
of Ephraim, ze. as his inheritance. Gibeath Phinehas, i.e. hill of 
Phinehas, is apparently a proper name, like Gibeah of Saul (1 Sam. 
xv. 34, etc.). The situation, however, is uncertain. According to 
Eusebius (Onom. s.v. TaBads), it was upon the mountains of 
Ephraim, in the tribe of Benjamin, and was at that time a place 
named Gabatha, the name also given to it by Josephus (Ant. v. 1, 29), 
about twelve Roman miles from Eleutheropolis. This statement is 
certainly founded upon an error, at least so far as the number twelve 
is concerned. It is a much more probable supposition, that it is 
the Levitical town Geba of Benjamin, on the north-east of Ramah 
(chap. xvill. 24), and the name Gibeah of Phinehas might be ex- 
plained on the ground that this place had become the hereditary 
property of Phinehas, which would be perfectly reconcilable with 
its selection as one of the priests’ cities. As the priests, for example, 
were not the sole possessors of the towns ceded to them in the pos- 
sessions of the different tribes, the Israelites might have presented 
Phinehas with that portion of the city which was not occupied by 
the priests, and also with the field, as a reward for the services 
he had rendered to the congregation (Num. xxv. 7 sqq.), just as 
Caleb and Joshua had been specially considered; in which case 
Phinehas might dwell in his own hereditary possessions in a 
priests’ city. The situation, “upon the mountains of Ephraim,” 
is not at variance with this view, as these mountains extended, 
according to Judg. iv. 5, etc., far into the territory of Benjamin 
(see at chap. xi. 21). The majority of commentators, down to 
Knobel, have thought the place intended to be a Gibeah in the tribe 
of Ephraim, namely the present Jeeb or Jibia, by the Wady Jib, 
on the north of Guphna, towards Neapolis (Sichem: see Rob. Pal. 
li. p. 80), though there is nothing whatever to favour this except 
the name. 

With the death of Eleazar the high priest, the contemporary of 
Joshua, the times of Joshua came to a close, so that the account of 
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Eleazar’s death formed a very fitting termination to the book. In 
some Mss. and editions of the Septuagint, there is an additional 
clause relating to the high priest Phinehas and the apostasy of the 
Israelites after Joshua’s death; but this is merely taken from Judg. 
ii. 6, 11 sqq. and iii. 7, 12 sqq., and arbitrarily appended to the book 
of Joshua. 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


—_~o—— 


INTRODUCTION. 


CONTENTS AND CHARACTER, ORIGIN AND SOURCES, OF THE 
BOOK OF JUDGES. 


HE book of Judges, headed Shophetim in the Hebrew 
s| Bibles, and Kperaé in the Alexandrian version, and called 
liber Judicum in the Vulgate, contains the history of the 
Israelitish theocracy for a period of about 350 years, 
from the death of Joshua to the death of Samson, or to the time of 
the prophet Samuel. It may be divided according to its contents 
into three parts: (1) an introduction (chap. i.—iii. 6); (2) the history 
of the several judges (chap. iii. 7-xvi. 31); and (3) a twofold appendix 
(chap. xvii—xxi.). In the Introduction the prophetic author of the 
book first of all takes a general survey of those facts which exhibited 
most clearly the behaviour of the Israelites to the Canaanites who 
were left in the land after the death of Joshua, and closes his survey 
with the reproof of their behaviour by the angel of the Lord (chap. 
i, 1-11. 5). He then describes in a general manner the attitude 
of Israel to the Lord its God and that of the Lord to His people 
during the time of the judges, and represents this period as a con- 
stant alternation of humiliation through hostile oppression, when 
the nation fell away from its God, and deliverance out of the 
power of its enemies by judges whom God raised up and endowed 
with the power of His Spirit, whenever the people returned to the 
Lord (chap. ii. 6-iii. 6). This is followed in the body of the work 
(chap. iii. 7-xvi. 31) by the history of the several oppressions of 
Israel on the part of foreign nations, with the deliverance effected 
by the judges who were raised up by God, and whose deeds are 
for the most part elaborately described in chronological order, and 
introduced by the standing formula, “And the children of Israel 
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did evil in the sight of the Lord,” etc.; or, “ And the children of 
Israel again did evil (added to do evil),” etc. They are arranged 
in six historical groups: (1) the oppression by the Mesopotamian 
king, Chushan-rishathaim, with the deliverance from this oppres- 
sion through Othniel the judge (chap. iii. 7-11); (2) the oppression 
by the Moabitish king Eglon, with the deliverance effected through 
Ehud the judge (chap. ill. 12-80), and the victory achieved by 
Shamgar over the Philistines (chap. iil. 31); (3) the subjugation of 
Israel by the Canaanitish king Jabin, and the deliverance effected 
through the prophetess Deborah and Barak the judge (chap. iv.), 
with Deborah’s song of victory (chap. v.); (4) the oppression by 
the Midianites, and the deliverance from these enemies through the 
judge Gideon, who was called to be the deliverer of Israel through 
an appearance of the angel of the Lord (chap. vi.—viii.), with the 
history of the three years’ reign of his son Abimelech (chap. ix.), 
and brief notices of the two judges Jola and Jair (chap. x. 1-5); 
(5) the giving up of the Israelites into the power of the Ammonites 
and Philistines, and their deliverance from the Ammonitish oppres- 
sion by Jephthah (chap. x. 6—xii. 7), with brief notices of the three 
judges Jbzan, Elon, and Abdon (chap. xii. 8-15); (6) the oppres- 
sion by the Philistines, with the account of the life and deeds of 
Samson the judge, who began to deliver Israel out of the power of 
these foes (chap. xili.-xvi.). To this there are added two appendices 
in chap. xvii.—xxi.: viz. (1) the account of the worship of images by 
the Ephraimite Micah, and the transportation of that worship by 
the Danites to Laish-Dan (chap. xvii. xviii.) ; and (2) the infamous 
conduct of the inhabitants of Gibeah, and the war of revenge which 
was waged by the congregation of Israel against the tribe of Ben- 
jamin as a punishment for the crime (chap. xix.—xxi.). Both these 
events occurred in the earliest part of the period of the judges, as 
we may gather, in the case of the first, from a comparison of chap. 
xviil. 1 with chap. i. 34, and in that of the second from a com- 
parison of chap. xx. 28 with Josh. xxii. 13 and xxiv. 33; and they 
are merely placed at the end of the book in the form of appendices, 
because they could not well be introduced into the six complete 
historical tableaux; although, so far as the facts themselves are 
concerned, they are intimately connected with the contents and aim 
of the book of Judges, inasmuch as they depict the religious and 
moral circumstances of the times in the most striking manner in 
two pictures drawn from life. The relation in which the three 
parts stand to one another, therefore, is this: the introduction 
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depicts the basis on which the deeds of the judges were founded, 
and the appendices furnish confirmatory evidence of the spirit 
of the age as manifested in those deeds. The whole book, how- 
ever, is pervaded and ruled by the idea distinctly expressed in 
the introduction (chap. ii. 1-3, 11-22), that the Lord left those 
Canaanites who had not been exterminated by Joshua still in the 
land, to prove to Israel through them whether it would obey His 
commandments, and that He chastised and punished His people 
through them for their disobedience and idolatry; but that as soon 
as they recognised His chastening hand in the punishment, and 
returned to Him with penitence and implored His help, He had 
compassion upon them again in His gracious love, and helped them 
to victory over their foes, so that, notwithstanding the repeated acts 
of faithlessness on the part of His people, the Lord remained ever 
faithful in His deeds, and stedfastly maintained His covenant. 

We must not look to the book of Judges, therefore, for a com- 
plete history of the period of the judges, or one which throws light 
upon the development of the Israelites on every side. The character 
of the book, as shown in its contents and the arrangement of the 
materials, corresponds entirely to the character of the times over 
which it extends. The time of the judges did not form a new stage 
in the development of the nation of God. It was not till the time 
of Samuel and David, when this period was ended, that a new stage 
began. It was rather a transition period, the time of free, unfettered 
development, in which the nation was to take root in the land pre- 
sented to it by God as its inheritance, to familiarize itself with the 
theocratic constitution given to it by the Mosaic law, and by means 
of the peculiar powers and gifts conferred upon it by God to acquire 
for itself that independence and firm footing in Canaan, within the 
limits of the laws, ordinances, and rights of the covenant, which 
Jehovah had promised, and the way to which He had prepared 
through the revelations He had made to them. This task could be 
accomplished without any ruler directly appointed by the Lord. 
The first thing which the tribes had to do was to root out such 
Canaanites as remained in the land, that they might not only estab- 
lish themselves in the unrestricted and undisputed possession and 
enjoyment of the land and its productions, but also avert the danger 
which threatened them on the part of these tribes of being led away 
to idolatry and immorality. The Lord had promised them His 
help in this conflict, if they would only walk in His commandments. 
The maintenance of civil order and the administration of justice 
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were in the hands of the heads of tribes, families, and -households ; 
and for the relation in which the congregation stood to the Lord its 
God, it possessed the necessary organs and media in the hereditary 
- priesthood of the tribe of Levi, whose head could inquire the will 
of God in all cases of difficulty through the right of the Urim, and 
make it known to the nation. Now as long as the generation, 
which had seen the wonderful works of the Lord in the time of 
Joshua, was still living, so long did the nation continue faithful to 
the covenant of its God, and the tribes maintain a successful con- 
flict with the still remaining Canaanites (chap. i. 1-20, 22-25). But 
the very next generation, to which those mighty acts of the Lord 
were unknown, began to forget its God, to grow weary and lax in 
its conflicts with the Canaanites, to make peace with them, and to 
mix up the worship of Jehovah, the jealous and holy God, with the 
worship of Baal and Astarte, the Canaanitish deities of nature, and 
even to substitute the latter in its place. With the loss of love and 
fidelity to the Lord, the bond of unity which formed the tribes into 
one congregation of Jehovah was also broken. The different tribes 
began to follow their own separate interests (vid. chap. v. 15-17, 
23, vill. 5-8), and eventually even to oppose and make war upon 
one another; whilst Ephraim was bent upon securing to itself the 
headship of all the tribes, though without making any vigorous 
efforts to carry on the war with the oppressors of Israel (vid. chap. 
vil. 1 sqq., xii. 1-6). Consequently Israel suffered more and more 
from the oppression of heathen nations, to which God gave it up 
as a chastisement for its idolatry; and it would have become alto- 
gether a prey to its foes, had not the faithful covenant God taken 
compassion upon it in its distress as often as it cried to Him, and 
sent deliverers (D'Y'WiD, chap. iii. 9, 15; cf. Neh. ix. 27) in those 
judges, after whom both the age in question and the book before us 
are called. There are twelve of these judges mentioned, or rather 
thirteen, as Deborah the prophetess also judged Israel (chap. iv. 4); 
but there are only eight (Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, Deborah and 
Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson), who are described as per- 
forming acts by which Israel obtained deliverance from its oppressors. 
Of the other five (Tolah, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon) we are 
merely told that they judged Israel so many years. The reason 
for this we are not to seek in the fact that the report of the heroic 
deeds of these judges had not been handed down to the time when 
our book was written. It is to be found simply in the fact that 
these judges waged no wars and smote no foes. 
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The judges (shophetim) were men who procured justice or right 
for the people of Israel, not only by delivering them out of the 
power of their foes, but also by administering the laws and rights 
of the Lord (chap. ii. 16-19). Judging in this sense was different 
from the administration of civil jurisprudence, and included the 
idea of government such as would be expected from a king. Thus 
in 1 Sam. viii. 5, 6, the people are said to have asked Samuel to 
give them a king “ to judge us,” to procure us right, %.e. to govern 
us; and in 2 Kings xv. 5 Jotham is said to have judged, t.e. governed 
the nation during the illness of his father. The name given to these 
men (shophetim, judges) was evidently founded upon Deut. xvii. 9 
and xix. 17, where it is assumed that in after-times there would be 
a shophet, who would stand by the side of the high priest as the 
supreme judge or leader of the state in Israel. The judges them- 
selves corresponded to the ducacrai of the Tyrians (Josephus, c. Ap. 
i. 21) and the Suffetes of the Carthaginians (qui summus Paentis est 
magistratus, Liv. Hist. xxvii. 37, and xxx. 7), with this difference, 
however, that as a rule the judges of Israel were called directly by 
the Lord, and endowed with miraculous power for the conquest of 
the enemies of Israel; and if, after delivering the people from 
their oppressors, they continued to the time of their death to preside 
over the public affairs of the whole nation, or merely of several of 
its tribes, yet they did not follow one another in a continuous line 
and unbroken succession, because the ordinary administration of 
justice and government of the commonwealth still remained in the 
hands of the heads of the tribes and the elders of the people, whilst 
occasionally there were also prophets and high priests, such as 
Deborah, Eli, and Samuel (chap. iv. 4; 1 Sam. iv. 18, vii. 15), in 
whom the government was vested. Thus “ Othniel delivered the 
children of Israel,” and “ judged Israel,” by going out to war, 
smiting Chushan-rishathaim, the Aramean king, and giving the 
land rest for forty years (chap. iii. 9-11); and the same with Ehud 
and several others. On the other hand, Shamgar (chap. iii. 31) 
and Samson (chap. xiii.-xvi.) are apparently called judges of Israel, 
simply as opponents and conquerors of the Philistines, without their 
having taken any part in the administration of justice. Others, 
again, neither engaged in war nor. gained victories. No warlike 
deeds are recorded of Tola; and yet it is stated in chap. x. 1, 
that “he rose up after Abimelech to deliver Israel (ONEM-S wwine), 
and judged Israel twenty-three years ;” whilst of his successor Jair 
nothing more is said, than that “he judged Israel twenty-two 
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years.” Both of these had delivered and judged Israel, not by 
victories gained over enemies, but by placing themselves at the head 
of the tribes over whom Gideon had been judge, at the termination 
of the ephemeral reign of Abimelech, and by preventing the recur- 
rence of hostile oppression, through the influence they exerted, as 
well as by what they did for the establishment of the nation in its 
fidelity to the Lord. This also applies to Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, 
who followed Jephthah in direct succession (chap. xii. 8-15). Of 
these five judges also, it is not stated that Jehovah raised them up 
or called them. In all probability they merely undertook the 
government at the wish of the tribes whose judges they were; 
whilst at the same time it is to be observed, that such cases as these 
did not occur until the desire for a king had begun to manifest 
itself throughout the nation (chap. vill. 22, 23). 

But if all the judges did not fight against outward enemies of 
Israel, it might appear strange that the book of Judges should close 
with the death of Samson, without mentioning Eli and Samuel, as 
both of them judged Israel, the one forty years, the other for the 
whole of his life (1 Sam. iv. 18, vii. 15). But Eli was really high 
priest, and what he did as judge was merely the natural result of 
his office of high priest ; and Samuel was called to be the prophet 
of the Lord, and as such he delivered Israel from the oppression of 
the Philistines, not with the sword and by the might of his arm, 
like the judges before him, but by the power of the word, with 
which he converted Israel to the Lord, and by the might of his 
prayer, with which he sought and obtained the victory from the 
Lord (1 Sam. vii. 3-10) ; so that his judicial activity not only sprang 
out of his prophetic office, but was continually sustained thereby. 
The line of actual judges terminated with Samson; and with his 
death the office of judge was carried to the grave. Samson was 
followed immediately by Samuel, whose prophetic labours formed 
the link between the period of the judges and the introduction of 
royalty into Israel. The forty years of oppression on the part of 
the Philistines, from which Samson began to deliver Israel (chap. 
xii. 1, 5), were brought to a close by the victory which the Israel- 
ites gained through Samuel’s prayer (1 Sam. vii.), as will be readily 
seen when we have determined the chronology of the period of the 
judges, in the introductory remarks to the exposition of the body of 
the book. This victory was not gained by the Israelites till twenty 
years after Elis death (comp. 1 Sam. vii. 2 with vi. 1 and iv. 18). 
Consequently of the forty years during which Eli judged Israel as 
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high priest, only the last twenty fell within the time of the Philis- 
tine oppression, the first twenty before it. But both Samuel and 
Samson were born during the pontificate of Eli; for when Samson’s 
birth was foretold, the Philistines were already ruling over Israel 
(Judg. xiii. 5). The deeds of Samson fell for the most part within 
the last twenty years of the Philistine supremacy, 7.e. not only in 
the interval between the capture of the ark and death of Eli and 
the victory which the Israelites achieved through Samuel over these 
foes, which victory, however, Samson did not live to see, but also in 
the time when Samuel had been accredited as a prophet of Jehovah, 
and Jehovah had manifested himself repeatedly to him by word at 
Shiloh (1 Sam. iii. 20, 21). Consequently Samuel completed the 
deliverance of Israel out of the power of the Philistines, which 
Samson had commenced. 

The book of Judges, therefore, embraces the whole of the 
judicial epoch, and gives a faithful picture of the political develop- 
ment of the Israelitish theocracy during that time. The author 
writes throughout from a prophet’s point of view. He applies the 
standard of the law to the spirit of the age by which the nation 
was influenced as a whole, and pronounces a stern and severe sen- 
tence upon all deviations from the path of rectitude set before it in 
the law. The unfaithfulness of Israel, which went a whoring again 
and again after Baal, and was punished for its apostasy from the 
Lord with oppression from foreign nations, and the faithfulness of 
the Lord, who sent help to the people whenever it returned to Him 
in its oppression, by raising up judges who conquered its enemies, 
are the two historical factors of those times, and the hinges upon 
which the history turns. In the case of all the judges, it is stated 
that they judged “ Israel,” or the “ children of Israel ;” although 
it is very obvious, from the accounts of the different deliverances 
effected, that most of the judges only delivered and judged those 
tribes who happened to be oppressed and subjugated by their enemies 
at a particular time. The other tribes, who were spared by this or 
the other hostile invasion, did not come into consideration in refer- 
ence to the special design of the historical account, namely, to 
describe the acts of the Lord in the government of His people, any 
more than the development of the religious and social life of indi- 
vidual members of the congregation in harmony with the law; 
inasmuch as the congregation, whether in whole or in part, was 
merely fulfilling its divinely appointed vocation, so long as it 
observed the law, and about this there was nothing special to be 
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related (see the description given of the book of Judges in Hengsten- 
berg, Diss. on the Pentateuch, vol. ii. pp. 16 sqq.). 

Lastly, if we take a survey of the gradual] development of Israel 
during the times of the judges, we may distinguish three stages in 
the attitude of the Lord to His constantly rebelling people, and also 
in the form assumed by the external and internal circumstances 
of the nation: viz. (1) the period from the commencement of the 
apostasy of the nation till its deliverance from the rule of the 
Canaanitish king Jabin, or the time of the judges Othniel, Ehud, 
and Shamgar, Deborah and Barak (chap. iii—v.); (2) the time of 
the Midianitish oppression, with the deliverance effected by Gideon, 
and the government which followed, viz. of Abimelech and the judges 
Tola and Jair (chap. vi-x. 5); (3) the time of the Ammonitish 
and Philistine supremacy over Israel, with the judges Jephthah, 
Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon on the one hand, and that of Samson on 
the other (chap. x. 6-xvi. 31). Three times, for example, the Lord 
threatens His people with oppression and subjugation by foreign 
nations, as a punishment for their disobedience and apostasy from 
Him: viz. (1) at Bochim (chap. ii. 1-4) through the angel of the 
Lord; (2) on the invasion of the Midianites (chap. vi. 7-10), 
through the medium of a prophet; and (3) at the commencement 
of the Ammonitish and Philistine oppression (chap. x. 10-14). The 
first time He threatens, “the Canaanites shall be as thorns in your 
sides, and their gods shall be a snare to you” (chap. ii. 3); the 
second time, “I delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, 
and out of the hand of all that oppressed you; I said unto you, I 
am Jehovah, your God; fear not the gods of the Amorites: but 
ye have not hearkened to my voice” (chap. vi. 9, 10); the third 
time, “ Ye have forsaken me and served other gods: wherefore I 
will deliver you no more; go and cry unto the gods which ye have 
chosen ; let them deliver you in the time of your tribulation” (chap. 
x. 13, 14). These threats were fulfilled upon the disobedient 
nation, not only in the fact that they fell deeper and deeper under 
the oppression of their foes, but by their also becoming disjointed 
and separated more and more internally. In the first stage, the 
oppressions from without lasted a tolerably long time: that of 
Chushan-rishathaim eight years; that of Eglon the Moabite, 
eighteen; and that of the Canaanitish king Jabin, as much as 
twenty years (chap. iil. 8, 14, iv. 3). But, on the other hand, after 
the first, the Israelites had forty years of peace; after the second, 
eighty ; and after the third, again forty years (chap. iii. 11, 30, v. 
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31). Under Othniel and Ehud all Israel appears to have risen 
against its oppressors; but under Barak, Reuben and Gilead, Dan 
and Asher took no part in the conflict of the other tribes (chap. v. 
15-17). In the second stage, the Midianitish oppression lasted, it 
is true, only seven years (chap. vi. 1), and was followed by forty 
years of rest under Gideon (chap. viii. 28); whilst the three years’ 
government of Abimelech was followed by forty-five years of peace 
under Tola and Jair (chap. x. 2, 3); but even under Gideon the 
jealousy of Ephraim was raised to such a pitch against the tribes 
who had joined in smiting the foe, that it almost led to a civil 
war (chap. viii. 1-3), and the inhabitants of Succoth and Penuel 
refused all assistance to the victorious army, and that in so insolent 
a manner that they were severely punished by Gideon in conse- 
quence (chap. viii. 4-9, 14-17) ; whilst in the election of Abimelech 
as king of Shechem, the internal decay of the congregation of Israel 
was brought still more clearly to light (chap. ix.). Lastly, in the 
third stage, no doubt, Israel was delivered by Jephthah from the 
eighteen years’ bondage on the part of the Ammonites (chap. xi. 
8 sqq.), and the tribes to the east of the Jordan, as well as the 
northern tribes of the land on this side, enjoyed rest under the 
judges Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon for thirty-one years 
(chap. xii. 7, 9, 11, 14); but the Philistine oppression lasted till 
after Samson’s death (chap. xiii. 5, xv. 20), and the internal decay 
increased so much under this hostile pressure, that whilst the 
Ephraimites, on the one hand, commenced a war against Jephthah, 
and sustained a terrible defeat at the hands of the tribes on the east 
of the Jordan (chap: xii. 1-6), on the other hand, the tribes who 
were enslaved by the Philistines had so little appreciation of the 
deliverance which God had sent them through Samson, that the 
men of Judah endeavoured to give up their deliverer to the Philis- 
tines (chap. xv. 9-14). Nevertheless the Lord not only helped the 
nation again, both in its distress and out of its distress, but came 
nearer and nearer to it with His aid, that it might learn that its help 
was to be found in God alone. The first deliverers and judges He 
stirred up by His Spirit, which came upon Othniel and Ehud, and 
filled them with courage and strength for the conquest of their foes. 
Barak was summoned to the war by the prophetess Deborah, and 
inspired by her with the courage to undertake it. Gideon was 
called to be the deliverer of Israel out of the severe oppression of 
the Midianites by the appearance of the angel of the Lord, and the 
victory over the innumerable army of the foe was given by the 
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Lord, not to the whole of the army which Gideon summoned to the 
battle, but only to a small company of 300 men, that Israel might 
not “vaunt themselves against the Lord,” and magnify their own 
power. Lastly, Jephthah and Samson were raised up as deliverers 
out of the power of the Ammonites and Philistines; and whilst 
Jephthah was called by the elders of Gilead to be the leader in the 
war with the Midianites, and sought through a vow to ensure the 
assistance of God in gaining a victory over them, Samson was set 
apart from his mother’s womb, through the appearance of the angel 
of the Lord, as the Nazarite who was to begin to deliver Israel out 
of the power of the Philistines. At the same time there was given 
to the nation in the person of Samuel, the son for whom the pious 
Hannah prayed to the Lord, a Nazarite and prophet, who was not 
only to complete the deliverance from the power of the Philistines 
which Samson had begun, but to ensure the full conversion of Israel 
to the Lord its God. 

With regard to the origin of the book of Judges, it is evident 
from the repeated remark, “In those days there was no king in 
Israel, every man did that which was right in his own eyes” (chap. 
xvii. 6, xxi. 25; cf. chap. xviil. 1, xix. 1), that it was composed at 
a time when Israel was already rejoicing in the benefits connected 
with the kingdom. It is true this remark is only to be found in the 
appendices, and would have no force so far as the date of compo- 
sition is concerned, if the view held by different critics were well- 
founded, viz. that these appendices were added by a later hand. 
But the arguments adduced against the unity of authorship in all 
three parts, the introduction, the body of the work, and the appen- 
dices, will not bear examination. Without the introduction (chap. 
1, 1-ili. 6) the historical narrative contained in the book would want 
a foundation, which is absolutely necessary to make it intelligible; 
and the two appendices supply two supplements of the greatest im- 
portance in relation to the development of the tribes of Israel in the 
time of the judges, and most intimately connected with the design 
and plan of the rest of the book. It is true that in chap. i., as well 
as in the two appendices, the prophetic view of the history which 
prevails in the rest of the book, from chap. ii. 11 to chap. xvi. 31, 
is not distinctly apparent ; but this difference may be fully explained 
from the contents of the two portions, which neither furnish the 
occasion nor supply the materials for any such view,—like the 
account of the royal supremacy of Abimelech in chap. ix., in which 
the so-called “theocratical pragmatism” is also wanting. But, on 
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the other hand, all these portions are just as rich in allusions to the 
Mosaic law and the legal worship as the other parts of the book, so 
that both in their contents and their form they would be unintel- 
_ ligible apart from the supremacy of the law in Israel. The dis- 
crepancies which some fancy they have discovered between chap. 
i. 8 and chap. i. 21, and also between chap. i. 19 and chap. iii. 3, 
vanish completely on a correct interpretation of the passages them- 
selves. And no such differences can be pointed out in language 
or style as would overthrow the unity of authorship, or even render 
it questionable. Even Stahelin observes (spez. EHinl. p. 77): “I 
cannot find in chap. xvii.—xxi. the (special) author of chap. i.—ii. 5 ; 
and the arguments adduced by Bertheau in favour of this, from 
modes of expression to be found in the two sections, appear to me 
to be anything but conclusive, simply because the very same modes 
of expression occur elsewhere : naw aay in Ex. ii. 21; }07 in Num. 
x. 29; Ta (, Josh. x. 30, xi. 8, Judg. vi. 1, xi. 21; nein 1n3, 
Gen. xxix. 28, xxx. 4, 9, xxxiv. 8, etc.; 37N BD nan, Num. xxi. 24, 
Deut. xiii. 16, Josh. viii. 24, x. 28, 30, 32, etc. Undoubtedly 
“2 OXY only occurs in Judg. i. 1 and the appendix, and never earlier ; 
but there is a similar expression in Num. xxvii. 21 and Josh. ix. 14, 
and the first passage shows how the mode of expression could be 
so abbreviated. I find no preterites with 1, used in the place of the 
future with } in Judg. i.; for it is evident from the construction 
that the preterite must be used in vers. 8, 16, 25, etc.; and thus the 
only thing left that could strike us at all is the idiom Wx2 Mbv, 
which is common to both sections, but which is too isolated, and 
occurs again moreover in 2 Kings vill. 12 and Ps. Ixxiv. 7.” But 
even the “peculiar phrases belonging to a later age,” which Stdhelin 
and Bertheau discover in chap. xvii._xxi. do not furnish any tenable 
proof of this assertion. The phrase “from Dan to Beersheba,” in 
chap. xx. 1, was formed after the settlement of the Danites in 
Laish-Dan, which took place at the commencement of the time of 
the jadges. 0° mw, in chap. xxi. 23, is also to be found in Ruth 
i. 4; and the others either occur again in the books of Samuel, or 
have been wrongly interpreted. 

We have a firm datum for determining more minutely the time 
when the book of Judges was written, in the statement in chap. 1. 
21, that the Jebusites in Jerusalem had not been rooted out by the 
Israelites, but dwelt there with the children of Benjamin “unto 
this day.” The Jebusites remained in possession of Jerusalem, or 
of the citadel Zion, or the upper town of Jerusalem, until the time 
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when David went against Jerusalem after the twelve tribes had 
acknowledged him as king, took the fortress of Zion, and made it 
the capital of his kingdom under the name of the city of David 
(2 Sam. v. 6-9; 1 Chron. xi. 4-9). Consequently the book was 
written before this event, either during the first seven years of the 
reign of David at Hebron, or during the reign of Saul, under whom 
the Israelites already enjoyed the benefits of a monarchical govern- 
ment, since Saul not only fought with bravery against all the 
enemies of Israel, and “delivered Israel out of the hands of them 
that spoiled them” (1 Sam. xiv. 47, 48), but exerted himself to 
restore the authority of the law of God in his kingdom, as is evident 
from the fact that he banished the wizards and necromancers out 
of the land (1 Sam. xxviii. 9). The talmudical statement therefore 
in Bava-bathra (f. 14b and 15a), to the effect that Samuel was the 
author of the book, may be so far correct, that if it was not written 
by Samuel himself towards the close of his life, it was written at his 
instigation by a younger prophet of his school. More than this it 
is impossible to decide. So much, however, is at all events certain, 
that the book does not contain traces of a later age either in its 
contents or its language, and that chap. xviii. 30 does not refer to 
the time of the captivity (see the commentary on this passage). 
With regard to the sources of which the author made use, unless 
we are prepared to accept untenable hypotheses as having all the 
validity of historical facts, it is impossible to establish anything 
more than that he drew his materials not only from oral tradition, 
but also from written documents. This is obvious from the exact- 
ness of the historical and chronological accounts, and still more so 
from the abundance of characteristic and original traits and expres- 
sions that meet the reader in the historical pictures, some of which 
are very elaborate. The historical fidelity, exactness, and vividness 
of description apparent in every part of the book are only to be 
- explained in a work which embraces a period of 350 years, on the 
supposition that the author made use of trustworthy records, or 
the testimony of persons who were living when the events occurred. 
This stands out so clearly in every part of the book, that it is 
admitted even by critics who are compelled by their own dogmatical 
assumptions to deny the actual truth or reality of the miraculous 
parts of the history. With regard to the nature of these sources, 
however, we can only conjecture that chap. i. and xvii.—xxi. were 
founded upon written accounts, with which the author of the book 
of Joshua was also acquainted; and that the accounts of Deborah 
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anl Barak, of Gideon, and of the life of Samson, were taken from 
different writings, inasmuch as these sections are distinguished from 
one another by many peculiarities. (Further remarks on this subject 


will be found in the exposition itself.) 


EXPOSITION. 


I.—ATTITUDE OF ISRAEL TOWARDS THE CANAANITES, AND 
TOWARDS JEHOVAH ITS GOD. 


CHAP. I.—111. 6. 


HOSTILITIES BETWEEN ISRAEL AND THE CANAANITES AFTER 
JOSHUA’S DEATH.—CHAP. I. 1—II. 6. 


AFTER the death of Joshua the tribes of Israel resolved to con- 
tinue the war with the Canaanites, that they might exterminate them 
altogether from the land that had been given them for an inherit- 
ance. In accordance with the divine command, Judah commenced 
the strife in association with Simeon, smote the king of Bezek, 
conquered Jerusalem, Hebron and Debir upon the mountains, 
Zephath in the south land, and three of the chief cities of the 
Philistines, and took possession of the mountains; but was unable 
to exterminate the inhabitants of the plain, just as the Benjaminites 
were unable to drive the Jebusites out of Jerusalem (vers. 1-21). 
The tribe of Joseph also conquered the city of Bethel (vers. 22—26) ; 
but from the remaining towns of the land neither the Manassites, 
nor the Ephraimites, nor the tribes of Zebulun, Asher, and Naph- 
tali expelled the Canaanites: all that they did was to make them 
tributary (vers. 27-33). The Danites were actually forced back 
by the Amorites out of the plain into the mountains, because the 
latter maintained their hold of the towns of the plain, although the 
house of Joseph conquered them and made them tributary (vers. 
34-36). The angel of the Lord therefore appeared at Bochim, and 
declared to the Israelites, that because they had not obeyed the 
command of the Lord, to make no covenant with the Canaanites, 
the Lord would no more drive out these nations, but would cause 
them and their gods to become a snare to them (chap. ii. 1-5), 
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From this divine revelation it is evident, on the one hand, that the 
failure to exterminate the Canaanites had its roots in the negligence 
of the tribes of Israel; and on the other hand, that the accounts of 
the wars of the different tribes, and the enumeration of the towns 
in the different possessions out of which the Canaanites were not 
expelled, were designed to show clearly the attitude of the Israelites 
to the Canaanites in the age immediately following the death of 
Joshua, or to depict the historical basis on which the development 
of Israel rested in the era of the judges. 

Vers. 1-7. With the words “ Now, after the death of Joshua, tt 
came to pass,” the book of Judges takes up the thread of the history 
where the book of Joshua had dropped it, to relate the further 
development of the covenant nation. A short time before his death, 
Joshua had gathered the elders and heads of the people around 
him, and set before them the entire destruction of the Canaanites 
through the omnipotent help of the Lord, if they would only adhere 
with fidelity to the Lord; whilst, at the same time, he also pointed 
out to them the dangers of apostasy from the Lord (Josh. xxiii.). 
Remembering this admonition and warning, the Israelites inquired, 
after Joshua’s death, who should begin the war against the Canaan- 
ites who still remained to be destroyed; and the Lord answered, 
“ Judah shall go up: behold, I have delivered the land tnto hts hand” 
(vers. 1, 2). Mi ONY, to ask with Jehovah for the purpose of 
obtaining a declaration of the divine will, is substantially the same 
as OMANT DAvDI ONY (Num. xxvii. 21), to inquire the will of the 
Lord through the Urim and Thummim of the high priest. From 
this time forward inquiring of the Lord occurs with 
frequency (vid. chap. xx. 23, 27; 1 Sam. x. 22, xxii. 10, xxiii. 2, 
etc.), as well as the synonymous expression “ask of Elohim” in 
chap. xviii. 5, xx. 18; 1 Sam. xiv. 37, xxii. 13; 1 Chron. xiv. 10; 
whereas Moses and Joshua received direct revelations from God. 
The phrase DPIDTON ney , “go up to the Canaanites,” is defined 
_ more precisely by the following words, “to jight against them ;” so 
that “oY is used here also to denote the campaign against a nation 
(see at Josh. viii. 1), without there being any necessity, however, 
for us to take oN in the sense of °Y. npn ney signifies “to go up 
in the beginning,” 1.e. to open or commence the war; not to hold the 
commandership in the war, as the Sept., Vulgate, and others render 
it (see chap. x. 18, where onpnp om is expressly distinguished from 
being the chief or leader). Moreover, ‘> does not mean who? iz. 
what person, but, as the answer clearly shows, what tribe? Nowa 
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tribe could open the war, and take the lead at the head of the other 
tribes, but could not be the commander-in-chief. In the present 
instance, however, Judah did not even enter upon the war at the 
head of all the tribes, but simply joined with the tribe of Simeon to 
make a common attack upon the Canaanites in their inheritance. 
The promise in ver. 20 is the same as that in Josh. vi. 2, viii. 1, etc. 
“ The land” is not merely the land allotted to the tribe of Judah, 
or Judah’s inheritance, as Bertheau supposes, for Judah conquered 
Jerusalem (ver. 8), which had been allotted to the tribe of Benjamin 
(Josh. xviii. 28), but the land of Canaan generally, so far as it was 
still in the possession of the Canaanites and was to be conquered by 
Judah. The reason why Judah was to commence the hostilities is 
not to be sought for in the fact that Judah was the most numerous 
of all the tribes (Rosenmiller), but rather in the fact that Judah 
had already been appointed by the blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 8 
sqq.) to be the champion of his -brethren.—Ver. 3. Judah invited 
Simeon his brother, i.e. their brother tribe, to take part in the 
contest. This epithet is applied to Simeon, not because Simeon and 
Judah, the sons of Jacob, were the children of the same mother, 
Leah (Gen. xxix. 33, 35), but because Simeon’s inheritance was 
within the territory of Judah (Josh. xix. 1 sqq.), so that Simeon 
was more closely connected with Judah than any of the other 
tribes. “‘ Come up with me into my lot (into the inheritance that 
has fallen to me by lot), that we may fight against the Canaanites, 
and I likewise will go with thee into thy lot. So Simeon went with 
him,” i.e. joined with Judah in making war upon the Canaanites. 
This request shows that Judah’s principal intention was to make 
war upon and exterminate the Canaanites who remained in his own 
and Simeon’s inheritance. The different expressions employed, 
come up and go, are to be explained from the simple fact that the 
whole of Simeon’s territory was in the shephelah and Negeb, whereas 
Judah had received the heart of his possessions upon the mountains. — 
Ver. 4. “ And Judah went up,” sc. against the Canaanites, to 
make war upon them. The completion of the sentence is supplied 
by the context, more especially by ver. 2. So far as the sense is 
concerned, Rosenmiiller has given the correct explanation of oy, 
“ Judah entered upon the expedition along with Simeon.” “ And 
they smote the Canaanites and the Perizzites in Bezek, 10,000 men.” 
The result of the war is summed up briefly in these words; and 
then in vers. 5-7 the capture and punishment of the hostile king 
Adoni-bezek is specially mentioned as being the most important 
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event in the war. The foe is-described as consisting of Canaanites 
and Perizzites, two tribes which have been already named in Gen. 
xiii. 7 and xxxiv. 30 as representing the entire population of Canaan, 
“ the Canaanites” comprising principally those in the lowlands by 
the Jordan and the Mediterranean (vid. Num. xiii. 29; Josh. xi. 3), 
and “ the Perizzites” the tribes who dwelt in the mountains (Josh. 
xvii. 15). On the Perizzites, see Gen. xiii. 7. The place mentioned, 
Bezek, is only mentioned once more, namely in 1 Sam. xi. 8, where 
it is described as being situated between Gibeah of Saul (see at 
Josh. xviii. 28) and Jabesh in Gilead. According to the Onom. 
(s. v. Bezek), there were at that time two places very near together 
both named Bezek, seventeen Roman miles from Neapolis on the 
road to Scythopolis, t.e. about seven hours to the north of Nabulus 
on the road to Beisan. This description is perfectly reconcilable 
with 1 Sam. xi. 8. On the other hand, Clericus (ad h. 1.), Rosen- 
miller, and v. Raumer suppose the Bezek mentioned here to have 
been situated in the territory of Judah; though this cannot be 
proved, since it is merely based upon an inference drawn from ver. 
3, viz. that Judah and Simeon simply attacked the Canaanites in 
their own allotted territories,—an assumption which is very uncertain. 
There is no necessity, however, to adopt the opposite and erroneous 
opinion of Bertheau, that the tribes of Judah and Simeon com- 
menced their expedition to the south from the gathering-place of 
the united tribes at Shechem, and fought the battle with the 
Canaanitish forces in that region upon this expedition ; since 
Shechem is not described in Josh. xxiv. as the gathering-place of 
the united tribes, i.e. of the whole of the military force of Israel, 
and the battle fought with Adoni-bezek did not take place at the 
time when the tribes prepared to leave Shiloh and march to their 
own possessions after the casting of the lots was over. The simplest 
explanation is, that when the tribes of Judah and Simeon prepared 
to make war upon the Canaanites in the possessions allotted to them, 
they were threatened or attacked by the forces of the Canaanites 
collected together by Adoni-bezek, so that they had first of all to 
turn their arms against this king before they could attack the 
Canaanites in their own tribe-land. As the precise circumstances 
connected with the occasion and course of this war have not been 
recorded, there is nothing to hinder the supposition that Adoni- 
bezek may have marched from the north against the possessions of 
Benjamin and Judah, possibly with the intention of joining the 
Canaanites in Jebus, and the Anakim in Hebron and upon the 
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mountains in the south, and then making a combined attack upon 
the Israelites. This might induce or even compel Judah and Simeon 
to attack this enemy first of all, and even to pursue him till they 
overtook him at his capital Bezek, and smote him with all his army. 
Adoni-bezek, i.e. lord of Bezek, is the official title of this king, 
whose proper name is unknown. 

In the principal engagement, in which 10,000 Canaanites fell, 
Adoni-bezek escaped ; but he was overtaken in his flight (vers. 6, 7), 
and so mutilated, by the cutting off of his thumbs and great toes, 
that he could neither carry arms nor flee. With this cruel treat- 
ment, which the Athenians are said to have practised upon the 
captured /Ngynetes (lian, var. hist. ii. 9), the Israelites simply 
executed the just judgment of retribution, as Adoni-bezek was 
compelled to acknowledge, for the cruelties which he had inflicted 
upon captives taken by himself. ‘ Seventy kings,’ he says in 
ver. 7, “ with the thumbs of their hands and feet cut off, were gather- 
ing under my table. As I have done, so God hath requited me.” 
Dy¥pD . . . nimn3, lit. “cut in the thumbs of their hands and feet” 
(so * Ewald, Lehrb. § 284, c.). The object to Dp, “ cathering 

p” (viz. crumbs), i is easily supplied from the idea of the verb itself. 
Gathering up crumbs under the table, like the dogs in Matt. xv. 
27, is a figurative representation of the most shameful treatment 
and humiliation. “ Seventy” is a round number, and is certainly an 
exaggerated hyperbole here. For even if every town of importance 
in Canaan had its own king, the fact that, when Joshua conquered 
the land, he only smote thirty-one kings, is sufficient evidence that 
there can hardly have been seventy kings to be found in all Canaan. 
It appears strange, too, that the king of Bezek is not mentioned in 
connection with the conquest of Canaan under Joshua. Bezek 
was probably situated more on the side towards thie valley of the 
. Jordan, where the Israelites under Joshua did not go. Possibly, 
too, the culminating point of Adoni-bezek’s power, when he con- 
quered so many kings, was before the arrival of the Israelites in 
Canaan, and it may at that time have begun to decline; so that he 
did not venture to undertake anything against the combined forces 
of Israel under Joshua, and it was not till the Israelitish tribes 
separated to go to their own possessions, that he once more tried 
the fortunes of war and was defeated. The children of Judah took 
him with them to Jerusalem, where he died. 

Vers. 8-15. After his defeat, Judah and Simeon went against 
Jerusalem, and conquered this city and smote it, 7.e. its inhabitants, 
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with the edge of the sword, or without quarter (see Gen. xxxiv. 26), 
and set the city on fire. U3 MDW, to set on fire, to give up to the 
flames, only occurs again in chap. xx. 48, 2 Kings viii. 12, and 
Ps, lxxiv. 7. Joshua had already slain the king of Jerusalem and 
his four allies after the battle at Gibeon (Josh. x. 3, 18-26), but 
had not conquered Jerusalem, his capital. This was not done till 
after Joshua’s death, when it was taken by the tribes of Judah and 
Simeon. But even after this capture, and notwithstanding the 
fact that it had been set on fire, it did not come into the sole and 
permanent possession of the Israelites. After the conquerors had 
advanced still farther, to make war upon the Canaanites in the 
mountains, in the Negeb, and in the shephelah (vers. 9 sqq.), the 
Jebusites took it again and rebuilt it, so that in the following age it 
was regarded by the Israelites as a foreign city (chap. xix. 11, 12). 
The Benjaminites, to whom Jerusalem had fallen by lot, were no 
more able to drive out the Jebusites than the Judsans had been. 
Consequently they continued to live by the side of the Benjaminites 
(chap. i. 21) and the Judzans (Josh xv. 63), who settled, as time 
rolled on, in this the border city of their possessions ; and in the 
upper town especially, upon the top of Mount Zion, they established 
themselves so firmly, that they could not be dislodged until David 
succeeded in wresting this fortress from them, and made the city of 
Zion the capital of his kingdom (2 Sam. v. 6 sqq.).'"—Vers. 9 sqq. 
After the conquest of Jerusalem, the children of Judah (together 
with the Simeonites, ver. 3) went down into their own possessions, 
to make war upon the Canaanites in the mountains, the Negeb, and 
the shephelah (see at Josh. xv. 48, xxi. 33), and to exterminate 
them. They first of all conquered Hebron and Debir upon the 
mountains (vers. 10-15), as has already been related in Josh. xv. 

1 In this way we may reconcile in a very simple manner the different 
accounts concerning Jerusalem in Josh. xv. 63, Judg. i. 8, 21, xix. 11 sqq., 
1 Sam. xvii. 54, and 2 Sam. v. vi., without there being the slightest necessity 
to restrict the conquest mentioned in this verse to the city that was built round 
Mount Zion, as Josephus does, to the exclusion of the citadel upon Zion itself ; 
or to follow Bertheau, and refer the account of the Jebusites dwelling by the 
children of Judah in Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 63) to a time subsequent to the 
conquest of the citadel of Zion by David,—an interpretation which is neither 
favoured by the circumstance that the Jebusite Araunah still held some pro- 
perty there in the time of David (2 Sam. xxiv. 21 sqq.), nor by the passage in 
1 Kings ix. 20 sqq., according to which the descendants of the Amorites, 
Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites who still remained in the land were 
made into tributary bondmen by Solomon, and set to work upon the buildings 
that he had in hand. 
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14-19 (see the commentary on this passage). The forms My and 
MANA (ver. 15), instead of NPY and NniwnA (Josh. xv. 19), are in 
the singular, and are construed with the plural form of the feminine 
nibs, because this is used in the sense of the singular, “a spring” 
(see Ewald, § 318, a.). 

Ver. 16. The notice respecting the Kenites, that they went up 
out of the palm-city with the children of Judah into the wilderness 
of Judah in the south of Arad, and dwelt there with the Judzans, 
is introduced here into the account of the wars of the tribe of 
Judah, because this migration of the Kenites belonged to the time 
between the conquest of Debir (vers. 12 sqq.) and Zephath (ver. 
17); and the notice itself was of importance, as forming the inter- 
mediate link between Num. x. 29 sqq., and the later allusions to 
the Kenites in Judg. iv. 11, v. 24, 1 Sam. xv. 6, xxvii. 10, xxx. 
29. “The children of the Kenite,” t.e. the descendants of Hobab, 
the brother-in-law of Moses (compare chap. iv. 11, where the name 
is given, but IP occurs instead of ‘)?, with Num. x. 29), were 
probably a branch of the Kenites mentioned in Gen. xv. 19 along 
with the other tribes of Canaan, which had separated from the 
other members of its own tribe before the time of Moses and 
removed to the land of Midian, where Moses met with a hospitable 
reception from their chief Reguel on his flight from Egypt. These 
Kenites had accompanied the Israelites to Canaan at the request of 
Moses (Num. x. 29 sqq.); and when the Israelites advanced into 
Canaan itself, they had pr@bably remained as nomads in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jordan near to Jericho, without taking any part in 
the wars of Joshua. But when the tribe of Judah had exterminated 
the Canaanites out of Hebron, Debir, and the neighbourhood, after 
the death of Joshua, they went into the desert of Judah with the 
Judsans as they moved farther towards the south; and going to 
the south-western edge of this desert, to the district on the south of 
Arad (Tell Arad, see at Num. xxi. 1), they settled there on the 
border of the steppes of the Negeb (Num. xxxui. 40). “ The palm- 
city” was a name given to the city of Jericho, according to chap. 
iii. 13, Deut. xxxiv. 3, 2 Chron. xxvii. 15. There is no ground 
whatever for thinking of some other town of this name in the 
desert of Arabia, near the palm-forest, dowrxwv, of Diod. Sic. (iii. 
42) and Strabo (p. 776), as Clericus and Bertheau suppose, even if 
it could be proved that there was any such town in the neighbour- 
hood. 2%, “then he went (the branch of the Kenites just referred _ 
to) and dwelt with the people” (of the children of Judah), that is to. 
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say, with the people of Israel in the desert of Judah. The subject 
to al is °*P, the Kenite, as a tribe. 

Vers. 17-21. Remaining Conquests of the combined Tribes of 
Judah and Simeon.—Ver. 17. Zephath was in the territory of 
Simeon. This is evident not only from the fact that Hormah 
(Zephath) had been allotted to the tribe of Simeon (compare Josh. 
xix. 4 with chap. xv. 30), but also from the words, “Judah went 
with Simeon his brother,” which point back to ver. 3, and express 
the thought that J udah went with Simeon into his territory to 
drive out the Canaanites who were still to be found there. Going 
southwards from Debir, Judah and Simeon smote the Canaanites 
at Zephath on the southern boundary of Canaan, and executed the 
ban upon this town, from which it received the name of Hormah, 
t.e. banning. The town has been preserved in the ruins of Sepdta, 
on the south of Khalasa or Elusa (see at Josh. xii. 14). In the 
passage mentioned, the king of Hormah or Zephath is named 
among the kings who were slain by Joshua. It does not follow 
from this, however, that Joshua must necessarily have conquered 
his capital Zephath; the king of Jerusalem was also smitten by 
' Joshua and slain, without Jerusalem itself being taken at that time. 
But even if Zephath were taken by the Israelites, as soon as the 
Israelitish army had withdrawn, the Canaanites there might have 
taken possession of the town again ; so that, hke many cther Canaan- 
itish towns, it had to be conquered again after Joshua’s death (see 
the commentary on Num. xxi. 2, 3). There is not much proba- 
bility in this conjecture, however, for the simple reason that the 
ban pronounced by Moses upon the country of the king of Arad 
(Num. xxi. 2) was carried out now for the first time by Judah and 
Simeon upon the town of Zephath, which formed a part of it. If 
Joshua had conquered it, he would certainly have-executed the ban 
upon it. The name Hormah, which was already given to Zephath 
in Josh. xv. 30 and xix. 4, is no proof to the contrary, since it may 
be used proleptically there. In any case, the infliction of the ban 
upon this town can only be explained from the fact that Moses had 
pronounced the ban upon all the towns of the king of Arad.—Ver. 
18. From the Negeb Judah turned into the shephelah, and took the 
three principal cities of the Philistines along the line of coast, viz. ~ 
Gaza, Askelon, and Ekron, with their territory. The order in 
which the names of the captured cities occur is a proof that the 
conquest took place from the south. First of all Gaza, the southern- 
most of all the towns of the Philistines, the present Guzzeh ; then 
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Askelon (Askulén), which is five hours to the north of Gaza; and 
lastly Ekron, the most northerly of the five towns of the Philis- 
tines, the present Akir (see at Josh. xiii. 3). The other two, 
Ashdod and Gath, do not appear to have been conquered at that 
time. And even those that were conquered, the Judzans were 
unable to hold long. In the time of Samson they were all of 
them in the hands of the Philistines again (see chap. xiv. 19, xvi. 
1 sqq.; 1 Sam. v. 10, etc.).—In ver. 19 we have a brief summary 
of the results of the contests for the possession of the land. 
“ Jehovah was with Judah ;” and with His help they took possession 
of the mountains. And they did nothing more; “ for the inhabitants 
of the plain they were unable to exterminate, because they had iron 
chariots.” win has two different meanings in the two clauses: 
first (71), to seize upon a possession which has been vacated by 
the expulsion or destruction of its former inhabitants ; and secondly 
(mind, with the accusative, of the inhabitants), to drive or exter- 
minate them out of their possessions,—a meaning which is derived 
from the earlier signification of making it an emptied possession 
(see Ex. xxxiv. 24; Num. xxxii. 21, etc.). “ The mountain” here 
includes the south-land (the NVegeb), as the only distinction is between 
mountains and plain. “The valley” is the shephelah (ver. 9). 
wind No, he was not (able) to drive out. The construction may 
be explained from the fact that NX> is to be taken independently 
here as in Amos vi. 10, in the same sense in which {8 before the 
infinitive is used in later writings (2 Chron. v.11; Esther iv. 2, 
vill. 8; Eccl. ii. 14: see Ges. § 182-3, anm. 1; Ewald, § 237, e.). 
On the iron chariots, i.e. the chariots tipped with iron, see at Josh. 
xvii. 16.—To this there is appended, in ver. 20, the statement that 
“they gave Hebron unto Caleb,” etc., which already occurred in 
Josh. xv. 13, 14, and was there explained; and also in ver. 21 the 
remark, that the Benjaminites did not drive out the Jebusites who 
dwelt in Jerusalem, which is so far in place here, that it shows, on 
the one hand, that the children of Judah did not bring Jerusalem 
into the undisputed possession of the Israelites through this con- 
quest, and, on the other hand, that it was not their intention to 
diminish the inheritance of Benjamin by the conquest of Jerusalem, 
and they had not taken the city for themselves. For further 
remarks, see at ver. 8. 

The hostile attacks of the other tribes upon the Canaanites who 
remained in the land are briefly summed up in vers. 22-36. Of 
these the taking of Bethel is more fully described in vers, 22-26. 

R 
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Besides this, nothing more is given than the list of the towns in the 
territories of western Manasseh (vers. 27, 28), Ephraim (ver. 29), 
Zebulun (ver. 30), Asher (vers. 31, 32), Naphtali (ver. 33), and 
Dan (vers. 34, 35), out of which the Canaanites were not exter- 
minated by these tribes. Issachar is omitted; hardly, however, 
because that tribe made no attempt to disturb the Canaanites, as 
Bertheau supposes, but rather because none of its towns remained 
in the hands of the Canaanites. 

Vers. 22-26. Like Judah, so also (“they also,” referring back 
to vers. 2, 3) did the house of Joseph (Ephraim and western 
Manasseh) renew the hostilities with the Canaanites who were left 
in their territory after the death of Joshua. The children of 
Joseph went up against Bethel, and Jehovah was with them, so 
that they were able to conquer the city. Bethel had indeed been 
assigned to the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 22), but it was 
situated on the southern boundary of the tribe-land of Ephraim 
(Josh. xvi. 2, xvili. 13); so that the tribe of Joseph could not tole- 
rate the Canaanites in this border town, if it would defend its own 
territory against them, and purge it entirely of them. This is a 
sufficient explanation of the fact that this one conquest is men- 
tioned, and this only, without there being any necessity to seek for 
the reason, as Berthgau does, in the circumstance that the town of 
Bethel came into such significant prominence in the later history of 
Israel, and attained the same importance in many respects in rela- 
tion to the northern tribes, as that which Jerusalem attained in 
relation to the southern. For the fact that nothing more is said 
about the other conquests of the children of Joseph, may be ex- 
plained simply enough on the supposition that they did not succeed — 
in rooting out the Canaanites from the other fortified towns in 
their possessions; and therefore there was nothing to record about 
any further conquests, as the result of their hostilities was merely 
this, that they did not drive the Canaanites out of the towns named 
in vers. 27, 29, but simply made them tributary. 3'N', they had it 
explored, or spied out. ‘3h is construed with 3 here, because the 
spying laid hold, as it were, of its object. Bethel, formerly Luz, 
now Beitin: see at Gen. xxviii. 19 and Josh. vii. 2.—Ver. 24. 
And the watchmen (1.e. the spies sent out to explore Bethel) saw a 
man coming out of the town, and got him to show them the 
entrance into it, under a promise that they would show him favour, 
t.e. would spare the lives of himself and his family (see Josh. ii. 
12, 13); whereupon they took the town and smote it without 
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quarter, according to the law in Deut. xx. 16, 17, letting none but 
the man and his family go. By “ the entrance into the city” we are 
not to understand the gate of the town, but the way or mode by 
which they could get into the town, which was no doubt fortified. 
—Ver. 26. The man whom they had permitted to go free, went 
with his family into the land of the Hittites, and there built a town, 
to which he gave the name of his earlier abode, viz. Luz. The 
situation of this Juz is altogether unknown. Even the situation of 
the land of the Hittites cannot be more precisely determined ; for 
we find Hittites at Hebron in the times of Abraham and Moses 
(Gen. xxiii.), and also upon the mountains of Palestine (Num. 
xii. 29), and at a later period in the north-east of Canaan on the 
borders of Syria (1 Kings x. 29). That the Hittites were one of 
the most numerous and widespread of the tribes of the Canaanites, 
is evident from the fact that, in Josh. i. 4, the Canaanites generally 
are described as Hittites. 

Vers. 27, 28. Manasseh did not root out the Canaanites from 
the towns which had been allotted to it in the territory of Asher 
and Issachar (Josh. xvii. 11), but simply made them tributary. 
In jRV-Ma-NN win NP, considered by itself, might be rendered : 
“ Manasseh did not take possession of Bethshean,” etc. But as we 
find, in the further enumeration, the inhabitants of the towns men- 
tioned instead of the towns themselves, we must take wi" in the 
sense of rooting out, driving out of their possessions, which is the 
only rendering applicable in ver. 28 ; and thus, according to a very 
frequent metonymy, must understand by the towns the inhabitants 
of the towns. ‘“ Manasseh did not exterminate Bethshean,” 7.e. the 
inhabitants of Bethshean, etc. All the towns mentioned here have 
already been mentioned in Josh. xvii. 11, the only difference being, 
that they are not placed in exactly the same order, and that E’ndor 
is mentioned there after Dor; whereas here it has no doubt fallen 
out through a copyist’s error, as the Manassites, according to 
Josh. xvii. 12, 13, did not exterminate the Canaanites from all the 
towns mentioned there. The change in the order in which the 
towns occur—Taanach being placed next to Bethshean, whereas in 
Joshua Bethshean is followed by Ibleam, which is placed last but 
one in the present list—may be explained on the supposition, that 
in Josh. xvii. 11, Endor, Taanach, and Megiddo are placed to- 
gether, as forming a triple league, of which the author of our book 
has taken no notice. Nearly all these towns were in the plain of 
Jezreel, or in the immediate neighbourhood of the great com- 
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mercial roads which ran from the coast of the Mediterranean to 
Damascus and central Asia. The Canaanites no doubt brought all 
their strength to bear upon the defence of these roads; and in this 
their war-chariots, against which Israel could do nothing in the 
plain of Jezreel, were of the greatest service (see ver. 19; Josh. 
xvii. 16). For further particulars respecting the situation of the 
different towns, see at Josh. xvii. 11. Dor only was on the coast of 
the Mediterranean (see at Josh. xi. 2), and being a commercial 
emporium of the Pheenicians, would certainly be strongly fortified, 
and very difficult to conquer.—Ver. 28. As the Israelites grew 
strong, they made serfs of the Canaanites (see at Gen. xlix. 15). 
When this took place is not stated; but at all events, it was only 
done gradually in the course of the epoch of the judges, and not 
for the first time during the reign of Solomon, as Bertheau sup- 
poses on the ground of 1 Kings ix. 20-22 and iv. 12, without con- 
sidering that even in the time of David the Israelites had already 
attained the highest power they ever possessed, and that there is 
nothing at variance with this in 1 Kings iv. 12 and ix. 20-22. For 
it by no means follows, from the appointment of a prefect by 
Solomon over the districts of Taanach, Megiddo, and Bethshean 
(1 Kings iv. 12), that these districts had only been conquered by 
Solomon a short time before, when we bear in mind that Solomon 
appointed twelve such prefects over all Israel, to remit in regular 
order the national payments that were required for the maintenance 
of the regal court. Nor does it follow, that because Solomon 
employed the descendants of the Canaanites who were left in the 
land as tributary labourers in the erection of his great buildings, 
therefore he was the first who succeeded in compelling those 
Canaanites who were not exterminated when the land was con- 
quered by Joshua, to pay tribute to the different tribes of Israel. 
Vers. 29-35. Ephraim did not root out the Canaanites in Gezer 
(ver. 29), as has already been stated in Josh. xvi. 10.—Ver. 30. 
Zebulun did not root out the Canaanites in Kitron and Nahalol. 
Neither of these places has been discovered (see at Josh. xix. 15). 
—Ver. 31. Asher did not root out those in Acco, ete. Acco: a 
seaport town to the north of Carmel, on the bay which is called by 
its name; it is called Ake by Josephus, Diod. Sic., and Pliny, and 
was afterwards named Ptolemais from one of the Ptolemys (1 Macc. 
v. 15, 21, x. 1, etc.; Acts xxi. 7). The Arabs called it Akka, and 
this was corrupted by the crusaders into Acker or Acre. During 
the crusades it was a very flourishing maritime and commercial 
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town ; but it subsequently fell into decay, and at the present time 
has a population of about 5000, composed of Mussulmans, Druses, 
and Christians (see C. v. Raumer, Pal. p. 119; Rod. Bibl. Res. ; 
and Ritter, Erdk. xvi. pp. 725 sqq.). Sidon, now Saida: see at 
Josh. xi. 8. Achlab is only mentioned here, and is not known. 
Achzib, i.e. Ecdippa: see at Josh. xix. 29. Helbah is unknown. 
Aphek is the present Afkah: see Josh. xiii. 4, xix. 30. Rehob is 
unknown : see at Josh. xix. 28, 30. As seven out of the twenty- 
two towns of Asher (Josh. xix. 30) remained in the hands of the 
Canaanites, including such important places as Acco and Sidon, it 
is not stated in ver. 32, as in vers. 29, 30, that “ the Canaanites 
dwelt among them,” but that “the Asherites dwelt among the 
Canaanites,” to show that the Canaanites held the upper hand. 
And for this reason the expression “ they became tributaries” (vers. 
30, 35, etc.) is also omitted—Ver. 33. Naphtali did not root out 
the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh and Beth-anath, two fortified towns, 
the situation of which is still unknown (see at Josh. xix. 38) ; so 
that this tribe also dwelt among the Canaanites, but did not make 
them tributary.—Vers. 34, 35. Still less were the Danites able to 
drive the Canaanites out of their inheritance. On the contrary, 
the Amorites forced Dan up into the mountains, and would not 
suffer them to come down into the plain. But the territory allotted 
to the Danites was almost all in the plain (see at Josh. xix. 40). 
If, therefore, they were forced out of that, they were almost 
entirely excluded from their inheritance. The Amorites em- 
boldened themselves (see at Deut. i. 5) to dwell in Har-cheres, 
Ajalon, and Shaalbim. On the last two places see Josh. xix. 42, 
where Jr-shemesh is also mentioned. This combination, and still 
more the meaning of the names Har-cheres, i.e. sun-mountain, and 
Ir-shemesh, t.e. sun-town, make the conjecture a very probable one, 
that Har-cheres is only another name for Jr-shemesh, i.e. the present 
Ain Shems (see at Josh. xv. 10, and Rob. Pal. iii. pp.17, 18). This 
pressure on the part of the Amorites induced a portion of the 
Danites to emigrate, and seek for an inheritance in the north of 
Palestine (see chap. xviii.). On the other hand, the Amorites were 
gradually made tributary by the powerful tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, who bounded Dan on the north. “ The hand of the house 
of Joseph lay heavy,” sc. upon the Amorites in the towns already 
named on the borders of Ephraim. For the expression itself, comp. 
1 Sam. v. 6; Ps. xxxii. 4. 

Ver. 36. In order to explain the supremacy of the Amorites in 
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the territory of Dan, a short notice is added concerning their 
extension in the south of Palestine. “ The territory of the Amorites 
was,” i.e. extended (viz. at the time of the conquest of Canaan by 
the Israelites), “ from the ascent of Akrabbim, from the rock onwards 
and farther up.” Maaleh-Akrabbim (ascensus scorpiorum) was the 
sharply projecting line of cliffs which intersected the Ghor below 
the Dead Sea, and formed the southern boundary of the promised 
land (see at Num. xxxiv. 4 and Josh. xv. 2, 3). yoDnn, from the 
rock, is no doubt given as a second point upon the boundary of the 
Amoritish territory, as the repetition of the ?2 clearly shows, not- 
withstanding the omission of the copula }. yon, the rock, is sup- 
posed by the majority of commentators to refer to the city of Petra, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen in the Wady Musa (see 
Burckhardt, Syr. pp. 703 sqq.; Rob. Pal. ii. pp. 573 sqq., iil. 6523), 
and which is distinctly mentioned in 2 Kings xiv. 7 under the name 
of y207, and in Isa. xvi. 1 is called simply y2D, Petra is to the south- 
east of the Scorpion heights. Consequently, with this rendering 
the following word my (and upward) would have to be taken in 
the sense of ultertus (and beyond), and Rosenmiiller’s explanation 
would be the correct one: “ The Amorites not only extended as 
far as the town of Petra, or inhabited it, but they even carried their 
dwellings beyond this towards the tops of those southern mountains.” 
But a description of the territory of the Amorites in its southern 
extension into Arabia Petrzea does not suit the context of the verse, 
the object of which is to explain how it was that the Amorites were 
in a condition to force back the Danites out of the plain into the 
mountains, to say nothing of the fact that it is questionable whether 
the Amorites ever really spread so far, for which we have neither 
scriptural testimony nor evidence of any other kind. On this 
ground even Bertheau has taken 77¥O’ as denoting the direction 
upwards, 7.e. towards the north, which unquestionably suits the 
usage of noyn as well as the context of the passage. But it is by 
no means in harmony with this to understand ¥205 as referring tc 
Petra ; for in that case we should have two boundary points men- 
tioned, the second of which was farther south than the first. Now 
a historian who had any acquaintance with the topography, would 
never have described the extent of the Amoritish territory from 
south to north in such a way as this, commencing with the Scorpion 
heights on the north, then passing to Petra, which was farther 
south, and stating that from this point the territory extended 
farther towards the north. If my} therefore refers to the exten- 
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sion of the territory of the Amorites in a northerly direction, the 
expression “ from the rock” cannot be understood as relating to 
the city of Petra, but must denote some other locality well known 
to the Israelites by that name. Such a locality there undoubtedly 
was in the rock in the desert of Zin, which had become celebrated 
through the events that took place at the water of strife (Num. xx. 
8, 10), and to which in all probability this expression refers. The 
rock in question was at the south-west corner of Canaan, on the 
southern edge of the Rakhma plateau, to which the mountains of 
the Amorites extended on the south-west (comp. Num. xiv. 25, 44, 
45, with Deut. i. 44). And this would be very appropriately men- 
tioned here as the south-western boundary of the Amorites, in con- 
nection with the Scorpion heights as their south-eastern boundary, 
for the purpose of giving the southern boundary of the Amorites in - 
its full extent from east to west. 

Chap. ii. 1-5. The Angel of the Lord at Bochim.—To the cur- 
sory survey of the attitude which the tribes of Israel assumed 
towards the Canaanites who still remained in their inheritances, 
there is appended an account of the appearance of the angel of the 
Lord, who announced to the people the punishment of God for 
their breach of the covenant, of which they had been guilty through 
their failure to exterminate the Canaanites. This theophany is 
most intimately connected with the facts grouped together in chap. 
1, since the design and significance of the historical survey given 
there are only to be learned from the reproof of the angel; and 
since both of them have the same aphoristic character, being re- 
stricted to the essential facts without entering minutely into any of 
the attendant details, very much is left in obscurity. This applies 
more particularly to the statement in ver. la, “ Then the angel of 
Jehovah came up from Gilgal to Bochim.” The “ angel of Jehovah” 
is not a prophet, or some other earthly messenger of Jehovah, 
either Phinehas or Joshua, as the Targums, the Rabbins, Bertheau, 
and others assume, but the angel of the Lord who is of one essence 
with God. In the simple historical narrative a prophet is never 
called Maleach Jehovah. The prophets are always called either 
N29 or N22 MN, as in chap. vi. 8, or else “man of God,” as in 
1 Kings xii. 22, xiii. 1, etc.; and Hag. i. 13 and Mal. ii. 1 cannot 
be adduced as proofs to the contrary, because in both these passages 
the purely appellative meaning of the word Maleach is established 
beyond all question by the context itself. Moreover, no prophet 
ever identifies himself so entirely with God as the angel of Jehovah 
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does here. The prophets always distinguish between themselves 
and Jehovah, by introducing their words with the declaration 
‘“shus saith Jehovah,” as the prophet mentioned in chap. vi. 8 is 
said to have done. On the other hand, it is affirmed that no angel 
mentioned in the historical books is ever said to have addressed the 
whole nation, or to have passed from one place to another. But 
even if it had been a prophet who was speaking, we could not 
possibly understand his speaking to the whole nation, or “to all 
the children of Israel,” as signifying that he spoke directly to the 
600,000 men of Israel, but simply as an address delivered to the 
whole nation in the persons of its heads or representatives. Thus 
Joshua spoke to “all the people” (Josh. xxiv. 2), though only the 
elders of Israel and its heads were assembled round him (Josh. 
xxiv. 1). And so an angel, or “the angel of the Lord,” might 
also speak to the heads of the nation, when his message had refer- 
ence to all the people. And there was nothing in the fact of his 
coming up from Gilgal to Bochim that was at all at variance with 
the nature of the angel. When the angel of the Lord appeared to 
Gideon, it is stated in chap. vi. 11 that he came and sat under the 
terebinth at Ophra; and in the same way the appearance of the 
angel of the Lord at Bochim might just as naturally be described 
as coming up to Bochim. The only thing that strikes us as pecu- 
liar is his coming up “from Gilgal.” This statement must be 
intimately connected with the mission of the angel, and therefore 
must contain something more than a simply literal notice concern- 
ing his travelling from one place to another. We are not to conclude, 
however, that the angel of the Lord came from Gilgal, because this 
town was the gathering-place of the congregation in Joshua’s time. 
Apart altogether from the question discussed in pp. 92 sqq. as to the 
situation of Gilgal in the different passages of the book of Joshua, 
such a view as this is overthrown by the circumstance that after 
the erection of the tabernacle at Shiloh, and during the division of 
the land, it was not Gilgal but Shiloh which formed the gathering- 
place of the congregation when the casting of the lots was finished 
(Josh. xviii. 1,10). We cannot agree with H. Witsius, therefore, 
who says in his Miscell. ss. (i. p. 170, ed. 1736) that “he came from 
that place, where he had remained for a long time to guard the 
camp, and where he was thought to be tarrying still;” but must 
rather assume that his coming up from Gilgal is closely connected 
with the appearance of the angel-prince, as described in Josh. v. 13, 
to announce to Joshua the fall of Jericho after the circumcision of 
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the people at Gilgal. Just as on that occasion, when Israel had 
just entered into the true covenant relation to the Lord by circum- 
cision, and was preparing for the conquest of Canaan, the angel of 
the Lord appeared to Joshua as the prince of the army of Jehovah, 
to ensure him of the taking of Jericho; so here after the entrance 
of the tribes of Israel into their inheritances, when they were begin- 
ning to make peace with the remaining Canaanites, and instead of 
rooting them out were content to make them tributary, the angel 
of the Lord appeared to the people, to make known to all the chil- 
dren of Israel that by such intercourse with the Canaanites they 
_ had broken the covenant of the Lord, and to foretell the punishment 

which would follow this transgression of the covenant. By the fact, 
therefore, that he came up from Gilgal, it is distinctly shown that 
the same angel who gave the whole of Canaan into the hands of the 
Israelites when Jericho fell, had appeared to them again at Bochim, 
to make known to them the purposes of God in consequence of 
their disobedience to the commands of the Lord. How very far it 
was from being the author’s intention to give simply a geographical 
notice, is also evident from the fact that he merely describes the 
place where this appearance occurred by the name which was given 
to it in consequence of the event, viz. Bochim, i.e. weepers. The 
situation of this place is altogether unknown. The rendering of 
the LX X., ét rov KrXavOpava nal eri BasOyr nab éri tov olxov 
‘Iopana, gives no clue whatever; for tov KXAav@uava merely arises 
from a confusion of 0°33 with O'833 in 2 Sam. v. 23, which the 
LXX. have also rendered KAavOpwv, and éi tov BaiOynr x.7.X. is 
an arbitrary interpolation of the translators themselves, who supposed 
Bochim to be in the neighbourhood of Bethel, “in all probability 
merely because they thought of Allon-bachuth, the oak of weeping, 
at Bethel, which is mentioned in Gen. xxxv. 8” (Bertheau). With 
regard to the piska in the middle of the verse, see the remarks on 
Josh. iv. 1. In his address the angel of the Lord identifies himself 
with Jehovah (as in Josh. v. 14 compared with vi. 2), by describing 
himself as having made them to go up out of Egypt and brought 
them into the land which He sware unto their fathers. There is 
something very striking in the use of the imperfect M?ys in the 
place of the perfect (cf. chap. vi. 8), as the substance of the address 
and the continuation of it in the historical tense 8°28) and 108) require 
the preterite. The imperfect is only to be explained on the suppo- 
sition that it is occasioned by the zmperf. consec. which follows 
immediately afterwards and reacts through its proximity. “J will 
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not break my covenant for ever,” i.e. will keep what I promised when 
making the covenant, viz. that I would endow Israel with blessings 
and salvation, if they for their part would observe the covenant 
duties into which they had entered (see Ex. xix. 5 sqq.), and obey 
the commandments of the Lord. Among these was the command- 
ment to enter into no alliance with the inhabitants of that land, viz. 
the Canaanites (see Ex. xxiii. 32, 33, xxxiv. 12, 13, 15, 16; Deut. 
vii. 2 sqq-; Josh. xxiii. 12). Destroy their altars :” taken verbatim 
from Ex. xxxiv. 13, Deut. vii. 5. The words “and ye have not 
hearkened to my voice” recall to mind Ex. xix. 5. “ What have ye 
done” (N87, literally “ what is this that ye have done”) se. in 
sparing the Canaanites and tolerating their altars ?—Ver. 3. “ And 
I also have said to you:” these words point to the threat already 
expressed in Num. xxxiii. 55, Josh. xxiii. 13, in the event of their 
not fulfilling the command of God, which threat the Lord would 
now fulfil. From the passages mentioned, we may also explain the 
expression Dye n3> ¥m, they shall be in your sides, z.e. thorns in 
your sides. Dvy? is an abbreviated expression for D3°1¥3 D's3¥2 in 
Num. xxxiii. 55, so that there is no necessity for the conjecture 
that it stands for pny, The last clause of ver. 3 is formed after 
Ex. xxiii. 33.—Vers. 4, 5. The people broke out into loud weeping 
on account of this reproof. And since the weeping, from which 
the place received the name of Bochim, was a sign of their grief on 
account of their sin, this grief led on to such repentance that “ they 
sacrificed there unto the Lord,” no doubt presenting sin-offerings 
and burnt-offerings, that they might obtain mercy and the forgive- 
ness of their sins. It does not follow from this sacrifice, however, 
that the tabernacle or the ark of the covenant was to be found at 
Bochim. In any place where the Lord appeared to His people, 
sacrifices might be offered to Him (see chap. vi. 20, 26, 28, xiii. 16 
sqq.; 2 Sam. xxiv. 25, and the commentary on Deut. xii. 5). On 
the other hand, it does follow from the sacrifice at Bochim, where 
there was no sanctuary of Jehovah, that the person who appeared 
to the people was not a prophet, nor even an ordinary angel, but 
the angel of the Lord, who is essentially one with Jehovah. 
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CONDUCT OF ISRAEL TOWARDS THE LORD, AND TREATMENT OF 
ISRAEL BY THE LORD, IN THE TIME OF THE JUDGES.— CHAP. 
II. 6—IIlI. 6. 


The attitude which the Israelites assumed towards the Canaan- 
ites who were left in their possessions, contained the germ of the 
peculiar direction given to the development of the nation of God in 
the times of the judges. To exhibit the course of this development 
in its most general principles, the age which commenced after 
Joshua’s death is characterized as a period of constant alternation 
between idolatry and consequent subjugation by foreign nations 
as a punishment from God for the transgression of His covenant 
on the one hand, and return to God after receiving chastisement 
and consequent deliverance by judges expressly raised up by God 
for that purpose on the other. In this way the righteousness of 
the holy God is displayed so clearly in the punishment of the 
rebellious, and the mercy of the faithful covenant God in His 
forgiveness of the penitent, that the history of Israel at that time 
exhibits to us an example of the divine holiness and righteousness 
on the one hand, and of His grace and mercy on the other, as 
displayed in the church of God of all times, as a warning for the 
ungodly and for the consolation of the righteous. 

Vers. 6-10. The account of this development of the covenant 
nation, which commenced after the death of Joshua and his con- 
temporaries, is attached to the book of Joshua by a simple repeti- 
tion of the closing verses of that book (Josh. xxiv. 28-31) in vers. 
6-10, with a few unimportant differences, not only to form a link 
between Josh. xxiv. and Judg. ii. 11, and to resume the thread 
of the history which was broken off by the summary just given 
of the results of the wars between the Israelites and Canaanites 
(Bertheau), but rather to bring out sharply and clearly the contrast 
between the age that was past and the period of the Israelitish 
history that was just about to commence. The vav consec. attached 
to nem expresses the order of thought and not of time. The 
apostasy of the new generation from the Lord (vers. 10 sqq.) was 
a necessary consequence of the attitude of Israel to the Canaanites 
who were left in the land, as described in chap. i. 1-ii. 5. This 
thought is indicated by the vav consec. in nDw ; so that the meaning 
of vers. 6 sqq. as expressed in our ordinary phraseology would be 
as follows: Now when Joshua had dismissed the people, and the 
children of Israel had gone every one to his own inheritance to take 
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possession of the land, the people served the Lord as long as Joshua 
and the elders who survived him were alive; but when Joshua was 
dead, and that generation (which was contemporaneous with him) 
had been gathered to its fathers, there rose up another generation 
after them which knew not the Lord, and also (knew not) the work 
which He had done to Israel. On the death and burial of Joshua, 
see at Josh. xxiv. 29, 30. “ Gathered unto their fathers” corresponds 
to “gathered to his people” in the Pentateuch (Gen. xxv. 8, 17, 
xxxv. 29, xlix. 29, 33, etc.: see at Gen. xxv. 8). They “ knew not 
the Lord,” sc. from seeing or experiencing His wonderful deeds, 
which the contemporaries of Joshua and Moses had seen and ex- 
perienced. 

In the general survey of the times of the judges, commencing 
at ver. 11, the falling away of the Israelites from the Lord is 
mentioned first of all, and at the same time it is distinctly shown 
how neither the chastisements inflicted upon them by God at the 
hands of hostile nations, nor the sending of judges to set them free 
from the hostile oppression, availed to turn them from their idolatry 
(vers. 11-19). This is followed by the determination of God to 
tempt and chastise the sinful nation by not driving away the 
remaining Canaanites (vers. 20-23); and lastly, the account con- 
cludes with an enumeration of the tribes that still remained, and the 
attitude of Israel towards them (chap. i. 1—6). 

Vers. 11-19. Repeated falling away of the People from the Lord. 
~—Vers. 11-13. The Israelites did what was evil in the eyes of the 
Lord (what was displeasing to the Lord); they served Baalim. 
The plural Baalim is a general term employed to denote all false 
deities, and is synonymous with the expression “ other gods” in the 
clause “other gods of the gods of the nations round about them” 
(the Israelites). This use of the term Baalim arose from the fact 
that Baal was the chief male deity of the Canaanites and all the 
nations of Hither Asia, and was simply worshipped by the different 
nations with peculiar modifications, and therefore designated by 
various distinctive epithets. In ver. 12 this apostasy is more 
minutely described as forsaking Jehovah the God of their fathers, 
to whom they were indebted for the greatest blessing, viz. their 
deliverance out of Egypt, and following other gods of the heathen 
nations that were round about them (taken verbatim from Deut. vi. 
14, and xiii. 7, 8), and worshipping them. In this way they pro- 
voked the Lord to anger (cf. Deut. iv. 25, ix. 18, etc.).—Ver. 13. 
Thus they forsook Jehovah, and served Baal and the Asthartes. In 
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this case the singular Baal is connected with the plural Ashtaroth, 
because the male deities of all the Canaanitish nations, and those 
that bordered upon Canaan, were in their nature one and the same 
deity, viz. Baal, a sun-god, and as such the vehicle and source of 
physical life, and of the generative and reproductive power of 
nature, which was regarded as an effluence from its own being (see 
Movers, Relig. der Phoénizier, pp. 184 sqq., and J. G. Maller in 
Herzog’s Cyclopedia). Ashtaroth, from the singular Ashtoreth, 
which only occurs again in 1 Kings xi. 5, 33, and 2 Kings xxiii. 
13, in connection with the Sidonian Astharte, was the general 
name used to denote the leading female deity of the Canaanitish 
tribes, a moon-goddess, who was worshipped as the feminine prin- 
ciple of nature embodied in the pure moon-light, and its influence 
upon terrestrial life. It corresponded to the Greek Aphrodite, 
whose celebrated temple at Askalon is described in Herod. i. 105. 
In chap. iii. 7, Asheroth is used as equivalent to Ashtaroth, which 
is used here, chap. x. 6; 1 Sam. vii. 4, xii. 10. The name 
Asheroth' was transferred to the deity itself from the idols of this 
goddess, which generally consisted of wooden columns, and are 
called Asherim in Ex. xxxiv. 13, Deut. vii. 5, xii. 3, xvi. 21. On 
the other hand, the word Ashtoreth is without any traceable ety- 
mology in the Semitic dialects, and was probably derived from 
Upper Asia, being connected with a Persian word signifying a 
star, and synonymous with ’Aotpodpyn, the star-queen of Sabzism 
(see Ges. Thes. pp. 1083-4; Movers, p. 606; and Miller, ut sup.). 

With regard to the nature of the Baal and Astharte worship, 
into which the Israelites fell not long after the death of Joshua, 
and in which they continued henceforth to sink deeper and deeper, 
it is evident from the more precise allusions contained im the 
history of Gideon, that it did not consist of direct opposition to the 
worship of Jehovah, or involve any formal rejection of Jehovah, 
but that it was simply an admixture of the worship of Jehovah 
with the heathen or Canaanitish nature-worship. Not only was 
the ephod which Gideon caused to be made in his native town of 
Ophrah, and after which all Israel went a whoring (chap. vii. 27), 
an imitation of the high priest’s ephod in the worship of Jehovah ; 
but the worship of Baal-berith at Shechem, after which the Israel- 
ites went a whoring again when Gideon was dead (chap. vii. 33), 
was simply a corruption of the worship of Jehovah, in which Baal 
was put in the place of Jehovah and worshipped in a similar way, 

1 Rendered groves in the English version.—TR. 
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as we may clearly see from chap. ix. 27. The worship of Jehovah 
could even be outwardly continued in connection with this idola- 
trous worship. Just as in the case of these nations in the midst of 
which the Israelites lived, the mutual recognition of their different 
deities and religions was manifested in the fact that they all called 
their supreme deity by the same name, Baal, and simply adopted 
some other epithet by which to define the distinctive peculiarities 
of each; so the Israelites also imagined that they could worship 
the Baals of the powerful nations round about them along with 
Jehovah their covenant God, especially if they worshipped them 
In the same manner as their covenant God. This will serve to 
explain the rapid and constantly repeated falling away of the 
Israelites from Jehovah into Baal-worship, at the very time when 
the worship of Jehovah was stedfastly continued at the tabernacle 
in accordance with the commands of the law. The Israelites 
simply followed the lead and example of their heathen neighbours. 
Just as the heathen were tolerant with regard to the recognition of 
the deities of other nations, and did not refuse to extend this recog- 
nition even to Jehovah the God of Israel, so the Israelites were 
also tolerant towards the Baals of the neighbouring nations, whose 
sensuous nature-worship was more grateful to the corrupt heart of 
man than the spiritual Jehovah-religion, with its solemn demands 
for sanctification of life. But this syncretism, which was not only 
reconcilable with polytheism, but actually rooted in its very nature, 
was altogether irreconcilable with the nature of true religion. For 
if Jehovah is the only true God, and there are no other gods 
besides or beside Him, then the purity and holiness of His nature 
is not only disturbed, but altogether distorted, by any admixture of 
His worship with the worship of idols or of the objects of nature, 
the true God being turned into an idol, and Jehovah degraded 
into Baal. Looking closely into the matter, therefore, the mixture 
of the Canaanitish worship of Baal with the worship of Jehovah 
was actually forsaking Jehovah and serving other gods, as the 
prophetic author of this book pronounces it. It was just the same 
with the worship of Baal in the kingdom of.the ten tribes, which 
was condemned by the prophets Hosea and Amos (see Hengsten- 
berg, Christology, i. pp. 168 sqq., Eng. trans.).—Vers. 14, 15. On 
account of this idolatrous worship, the anger of the Lord burned 
against Israel, so that He gave them up into the hands of spoilers 
that spoiled them, and sold them into the hands of their enemies. 
D’DY from bY, alternated with ODY in 10%, to plunder. This word 
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is not met with in the Pentateuch, whereas 139, to sell, occurs in 
Deut. xxxii. 30, in the sense of giving helplessly up to the foe. 
“ They could no longer stand before their enemies,” as they had done 
under Joshua, and in fact as long as Israel continued faithful to 
the Lord; so that now, instead of the promise contained in Lev. 
xxvi. 7, 8, being fulfilled, the threat contained in Lev. xxvi. 17 was 
carried into execution. “ Whithersoever they went out,” i.e. in every 
expedition, every attack that they made upon their enemies, “ the 
hand of Jehovah was against them for evil, as He had said” (Lev. 
xxvi. 17, 36; Deut. xxviii. 25), and “had sworn unto them.” There 
is no express oath mentioned either in Lev. xxvi. or Deut. xxviii. ; 
it is implied therefore in the nature of the case, or in virtute ver- 
borum, as Seb. Schmidt affirms, inasmuch as the threats themselves 
were words of the true and holy God. ‘kD phe WW, “and it 
became to them very narrow,” te. they came into great straits.— 
Vers. 16, 17. But the Lord did not rest content with this. He did 
still more. “ He raised up judges who delivered them out of the 
hand of their plunderers,” to excite them to love in return by this 
manifestation of His love and mercy, and to induce them to repent. 
But “they did not hearken even to their judges,” namely, so as not 
to fall back again into idolatry, which the judge had endeavoured 
to suppress. This limitation of the words is supported by the 
context, viz. by a comparison of vers. 18, 19.—“ But ("3 after a 
negative clause) they went a whoring after other gods (for the 
application of this expression to the spiritual adultery of idolatrous 
worship, see Ex. xxxiv. 15), and turned quickly away (vid. Ex. 
xxx. 8) from the way which their fathers walked tn, to hearken to 
the commandments of the Lord,” i.e. from the way of obedience to 
the divine commands. “ They did not so” (or what was right) sc. 
as their fathers under Joshua had done (cf. ver. 7).—Vers. 18, 19. 
“And when the Lord raised them up judges, and was with the judge, 
and delivered them out of the hand of their enemies all the days of 
the zudge (te. as long as the judge was living), because the Lord 
had compassion upon their sighing, by reason of them that oppressed 
them, and vexed them (PN only occurs again as a verb in Joel ii. 
8): 2 came to pass when the judge was dead, that they returned and 
acted more corruptly than their fathers,” i.e. they turned again to 
idolatry even more grievously than their fathers had done under 
the previous judges. “ They did not let fall from their deeds,” 1.e. 
they did not cease from their evil deeds, and “ from their stiff- 
necked way.” “Wp, hard, is to be understood as in Ex. xxxii. 9 and 
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xxxiil. 83, where Israel is called a hard-necked people which did not 
bend under obedience to the commandments of God. 

Vers. 20—23. Chastisement of the rebellious Nation.—Vers. 20, 
21. On account of this idolatry, which was not only constantly 
repeated, but continued to grow worse and worse, the anger of the 
Lord burned so fiercely against Israel, that He determined to 
destroy no more of the nations which Joshua had left when he died, 
before the people that had broken His covenant. In order to set 
forth this divine purpose most distinctly, it is thrown into the form 
of a sentence uttered by God through the expression ‘3) WON", The 
Lord said, “ Because this people has transgressed my covenant, . .. 
{ also will no longer keep my covenant promise (Ex. xxiii. 23, 27 
sqq., xxxiv. 10 sqq.), and will no more drive out any of the remain- 
ing Canaanites before them” (see Josh. xxiii. 13).—Ver. 22. The 
purpose of God in this resolution was “ to prove Israel through 
them (the tribes that were not exterminated), whether they (the 
Israelites) would keep the way of the Lord to walk therein (cf. Deut. 
viii. 2), as their fathers did keep it, or not.” nid3 nd is not de- 
pendent upon the verb 219, as Studer supposes, which yields no 
fitting sense ; nor can the clause be separated from the preceding 
one, as Bertheau suggests, and connected as a protasis with ver. 23 
(this would be a thoroughly unnatural construction, for which Isa. 
xlv. 4 does not furnish any true parallel) ; but the clause is attached 
in the simplest possible manner to the main thought in vers. 20, 21, 
that is to say, to the words “ and He said” in ver. 20: Jehovah 
said, z.e. resolved, that He would not exterminate the remaining 
nations any further, to tempt Israel through them. The plural 53, 
in the place of the singular 73, which the foregoing 3717 requires, is 
to be regarded as a constructio ad sensum, t.e. to be attributed to 
the fact, that keeping the way of God really consists in observing 
the commandments of God, and that this was the thought which 
floated before the writer's mind. The thought expressed ‘in this 
verse, that Jehovah would not exterminate the Canaanites before 
Israel any more, to try them whether they would keep His com- 
mandments, just as He had previously caused the people whom He 
brought out of Egypt to wander in the wilderness for forty years 
with the very same intention (Deut. vill. 2), is not at variance with 
the design of God, expressed in Ex. xxiii. 29, 30, and Deut. vii. 22, 
not to exterminate the Canaanites all at once, lest the land should 
become waste, and the wild beasts multiply therein, nor yet with 
the motive assigned in chap. iii. 1, 2. For the determination not 
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to exterminate the Canaanites in one single year, was a different 
thing from the purpose of God to suspend their gradual extermina- 
tion altogether. The former purpose had immediate regard to the 
well-being of Israel; the latter, on the contrary, was primarily 
intended as a chastisement for its transgression of the covenant, 
although even this chastisement was intended to lead the rebellious 
nation to repentance, and promote its prosperity by a true conver- 
sion to the Lord. And the motive assigned in chap. ii. 2 is in 
perfect harmony with this intention, as our explanation of this 
passage will clearly show.—Ver. 23. In consequence of this reso- 
lution, the Lord let these tribes (those mentioned in chap. iii. 3) 
remain at rest, i.e. quietly, in the land, without exterminating them 
rapidly. The expression 7, hastily, quickly, ¢.e. according to the 
distinct words of the following clause, through and under Joshua, 
appears strange after what has gone before. For what is threatened 
in ver. 21 is not the suspension of rapid extermination, but of any 
further extermination. This threat, therefore, is so far limited by 
the word “ hastily,” as to signify that the Lord would not extermi- 
nate any more of these nations so long as Israel persisted in its 
idolatry. But as soon as and whenever Israel returned to the Lord 
its God in true repentance, to keep His covenant, the Lord would 
recall His threat, and let the promised extermination of the Canaan- 
ites go forward again. Had Israel not forsaken the Lord its God 
so soon after Joshua’s death, the Lord would have exterminated 
the Canaanites who were left in the land much sooner than He did, 
or have carried out their gradual extermination in a much shorter 
time than was actually the case, in consequence of the continual 
idolatry of the people. 

Chap. iii. 1-6. Nations which the Lord left in Canaan: with a 
repetition of the reason why this was done.—Ver. 1. The reason, 
which has already been stated in chap. i. 22, viz. “ to prove Israel 
by them,” is still further elucidated here. In the first place (ver. 1), 
ONIN is more precisely defined as signifying “ all those who had 
not known all the wars of Canaan,” sc. from their own observation 
and experience, that is to say, the generation of the Israelites which 
rose up after the death of Joshua. For “ the wars of Canaan” were 
the wars which were carried on by Joshua with the almighty help 
of the Lord for the conquest of Canaan. The whole thought is 
then still further expanded in ver. 2 as follows: “ only (for no other 
purpose than) that the succeeding generations (the generations which 
followed Joshua and his contemporaries) of the children of Israel, 
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that He (Jehovah) might teach them war, only those who had not 
known them (the wars of Canaan).” The suffix attached to DYT 
refers to “ the wars of Canaan,” although this is a feminine noun, 
the suffix in the masculine plural being frequently used in connec- 
tion with a feminine noun. At first sight it would appear as though 
the reason given here for the non-extermination of the Canaanites 
was not in harmony with the reason assigned in chap. ii. 22, which 
is repeated in ver. 4 of the present chapter. But the differences 
are perfectly reconcilable, if we only give a correct explanation of 
the two expressions, “learning war,” and the “ wars of Canaan.” 
Learning war in the context before us is equivalent to learning to 
make war upon the nations of Canaan. Joshua and the Israelites 
of his time had not overcome these nations by their own human 
power or by earthly weapons, but by the miraculous help of their 
God, who had smitten and destroyed the Canaanites before the 
Israelites. The omnipotent help of the Lord, however, was only 
granted to Joshua and the whole nation, on condition that they 
adhered firmly to the law of God (Josh. i. 7), and faithfully 
observed the covenant of the Lord; whilst the transgression of that 
covenant, even by Achan, caused the defeat of Israel before the 
Canaanites (Josh. vii.). In the wars of @anaan under Joshua, 
therefore, Israel had experienced and learned, that the power to 
conquer its foes did not consist in the multitude and bravery of its 
own fighting men, but solely in the might of its God, which it could 
only possess so long as it continued faithful to the Lord. This 
lesson the generations that followed Joshua had forgotten, and con- 
sequently they did not understand how to make war. To impress 
this truth upon them,—the great truth, upon which the very exist- 
ence as well as the prosperity of Israel, and its attainment of the 
object of its divine calling, depended; in other words, to teach it by 
experience, that the people of Jehovah could only fight and conquer 
in the power of its God,—the Lord had left the Canaanites in the 
land. Necessity teaches a man to pray. The distress into which 
the Israelites were brought by the remaining Canaanites was a 
chastisement from God, through which the Lord desired to lead 
back the rebellious to himself, to keep them obedient to His com- 
mandments, and to train them to the fulfilment of their covenant 
duties. In this respect, learning war, z.e. learning how the congre- 
gation of the Lord was to fight against the enemies of God and of 
His kingdom, was one of the means appointed by God to tempt 
Israel, or prove whether it would listen to the commandments’ of 
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God (ver. 4), or would walk in the ways of the Lord. If Israel 
should so learn to war, it would learn at the same time to keep the 
commandments of God. But both of these were necessary for the 
people of God. For just as the realization of the blessings promised 
to the nation in the covenant depended upon its hearkening to the — 
voice of the Lord, so the conflicts appointed for it were also neces- 
sary, just as much for the purification of the sinful nation, as for 
the perpetuation and growth of the kingdom of God upon the 
earth.— Ver. 3. The enumeration of the different nations rests upon 
Josh. xiii. 2-6, and, with its conciseness and brevity, is only fully 
intelligible through the light thrown upon it by that passage. The 
five princes of the Philistines are mentioned singly there. Accord- 
ing to Josh. xiii. 4 sqq., “all the Canaanites and the Sidonians 
and the Hivites,” are the Canaanitish tribes dwelling in northern 
Canaan, by the Pheenician coast and upon Mount Lebanon. 
“ The Canaanites :” viz. those who dwelt along the sea-coast to the 


south of Sidon. Zhe Hivites: those who were settled more in the ° 


heart of the country, “ from the mountains of Baal-hermon up to 
the territory of Hamath.” Baal-hermon is only another name for 
Baal-gad, the present Banjas, under the Hermon (cf. Josh. xili. 5). 
When it is stated still further in ver. 4, that “ they were left in 
existence (t.e. were not exterminated by Joshua) to prove Israel by 
them,” we are struck with the fact, that besides the Philistines, 
only these northern Canaanites are mentioned ; whereas, according 
to chap. i., many towns in the centre of the land were also left in 
the hands of the Canaanites, and therefore here also the Canaanites 
were not yet exterminated, and became likewise a snare to the 
Israelites, not only according to the word of the angel of the Lord 
(chap. ii. 3), but also because the Israelites who dwelt among these 
Canaanitish tribes contracted marriages with them, and served their 
gods. This striking circumstance cannot be set aside, as Bertheau 
supposes, by the simple remark, that “the two lists (that of the 
countries which the tribes of Israel did not conquer after Joshua’s 
death in chap. i., and the one given here of the nations which 
Joshua had not subjugated) must correspond on the whole,” since 
the correspondence referred to really does not exist. It can only 
be explained on the ground that the Canaanites who were left in 
the different towns in the midst of the land, acquired all their power 
to maintain their stand against Israel from the simple fact that the 
Philistines on the south-west, and several whole tribes of Canaanites 
in the north, had been left by Joshua neither exterminated nor 
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even conquered, inasmuch as they so crippled the power of the 
Israelites by wars and invasions of the Israelitish territory, that 
they were unable to exterminate those who remained in the different 
fortresses of their own possessions. Because, therefore, the power to 
resist the Israelites and oppress them for a time resided not so much 
in the Canaanites who were dwelling in the midst of Israel, as in 
the Philistines and the Canaanites upon the mountains of Lebanon 
who had been left unconquered by Joshua, these are the only tribes 
mentioned in this brief survey as the nations through which the 
Lord would prove His people.—Vers. 5, 6. But the Israelites did 
not stand the test. Dwelling in the midst of the Canaanites, of 
whom six tribes are enumerated, as in Ex. iii. 8, 17, etc. (see at 
Deut. vii. 1), they contracted marriages with them, and served their 
gods, contrary to the express prohibition of the Lord in Ex. xxxiv. 
16, xxiii. 24, and Deut. vii. 3, 4. | 


II.—HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL UNDER THE JUDGES. 


CHAP. III. 7-XVI. 81. 


In order that we may be able to take a distinct survey of the 
development of the Israelites in the three different stages of their 
history during the times of the judges, the first thing of import- 
ance to be done is to determine the chronology of the period of 
the judges, inasmuch as not only have greatly divergent opinions 
prevailed upon this point, but hypotheses have been set up, which 
endanger and to some extent directly overthrow the historical 
character of the accounts which the book of Judges contains.’ If 
we take a superficial glance at the chronological data contained in 


1 Rud. Chr. v. Bennigsen, for example, reckons up fifty different calculations, 
and the list might be still further increased by the addition of both older and 
more recent attempts (see Winer, Bibl. Real-Worterb. ii. pp. 327-8). Lepsius 
(Chronol. der Aug. i. 315-6, 365 sqq. and 377-8) and Bunsen (Aigypten, i. pp. 
209 sqq. iv. 318 sqq., and Bibelwerk, i. pp. cexxxvii. sqq.), starting from the 
position maintained by Ewald and Bertheau, that the chronological data of the 
book of Judges are for the most part to be regarded as round numbers, have 
sought for light to explain the chronology of the Bible in the darkness of the 
history of ancient Egypt, and with their usual confidence pronounce it an indis- 
putable truth that the whole of the period of the Judges did not last longer than 
from 169 to 187 years. | 
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the book, it appears a very simple matter to make the calculation 
required, inasmuch as the duration of the different hostile oppres- 
sions, and also the length of time that most of the judges held their 
office, or at all events the duration of the peace which they secured 


for the nation, are distinctly given. The following are the numbers 
that we find :— 


1. Oppression by Chushan-rishathaim : . (chap. iii. 8), . 8 years. 


Deliverance by Othniel, and rest ‘ . (chap. iii.11),. 40 ,, 
2. Oppression by the Moabites . 5 : . (chap. iii. 14),. 18 ,, 
Deliverance by Ehud, and rest . ; . (chap. iii. 80),. 80 ,, 


3. Oppression by the Canaanitish king Jabin . (chap.iv.3), . 20 ,, 
Deliverance by Deborah and Barak, and rest (chap. v.31), . 40 ,, 


4, Oppression by the Midianites ‘ : - (chap. vi.1), . 7 ,, 
Deliverance by Gideon, and rest ‘ . (chap. viii.28),. 40 ,, 
Abimelech’s reign. ‘ : : . (chap. ix. 22),. 3 ,, 
Tola, judge ; : : : : - (chap. x. 2), . 23 ,, 
Jair, judge ; ; ; . ‘ . (chap.x.3), . 22 ,, 

Total, . 301 years 

5. Oppression by the Ammonites : (chap. x.8), . 18 ,, 
Deliverance by J eee who judged Israel (chap. xii. 7), . 6 = ,, 
Ibzan, judge. : (chap. xii. 9), . 7 4, 
Elon, judge. ‘ : ; : . (chap. xii. 11),. 10 = ,, 
Abdon, judge . i : : . (chap. xii. 14),. 8 ,, 

6. Oppression by the Philistines: ¢ . (chap. xiii. 1), . 40 ,, 
At this time Samson judged Israel for 20 years (chap. xv. 20; 

xvi. 31). 


Total, . 390 years. 
For if to this we add (a) the time of Joshua, which is not distinctly 
mentioned, and ; e 20! 46 
(b.) The time during which Eli was 3 judge (1 Sam. iv. 18), ~ «40° 


We obtain . 450 years.! 


And if we add still further— 
(c.) The times of Samuel and Saul combined, : , . 40 ,, 
(d.) The reign of David (2 Sam. v. 4; 1 Kings ii. 11), : ; 40 ,, 


(e.) The reign of Solomon to the building of the temple (1 Kings vi. 4), 3S 4 


The whole time from the entrance of Israel into Canaan to the 
building of the temple amounted to . ; ; ; . 583 years. 


1 The earlier chronologists discovered a confirmation of this as the length of 
time that the period of the judges actually lasted in Acts xiii. 20, where Paul in 
his speech at Antioch in Pisidia says, according to the textus receptus, ‘* After 
that He gave unto them judges about the space of four hundred and fifty years 
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Or if we add the forty years spent in the wilderness, the time 
that elapsed between the exodus from Egypt and the building of 
the temple was 573 years. But the interval was not so long as 
this; for, according to 1 Kings vi. 1, Solomon built the house of 
the Lord in the 480th year after the children of Israel came out of 
Egypt, and in the fourth year of his reign. And no well-founded 
objections can be raised as to the correctness and historical credi- 
bility of this statement. It is true that the LXX. have “the 440th 
year” instead of the 480th; but this reading is proved to be erroneous 
by Aguila and Symmachus, who adopt the number 480 in common 
with all the rest of the ancient versions, and it is now almost unani 
mously rejected (see Hwald, Gesch. ii. p. 479). In all probability 
it owed its origin to an arbitrary mode of computing the period 
referred to by reckoning eleven generations of forty years each 
(see Ed. Preuss; die Zeitrechnung der L_X-X. pp. 78 sqq.). On 
the other hand, the number 480 of the Hebrew text cannot rest 
upon a mere reckoning of generations, since the year and month of 
Solomon’s reign are given in 1 Kings vi. 1; and if we deduct this 
date from the 480, there remain 477 or 476 years, which do not form 
a cyclical number at all.'| Again, the exodus of Israel from Egypt 


until Samuel the prophet.” The discrepancy between this verse and the state- 
ment in 1 Kings vi. 1, that Solomon built the temple in the four hundred and 
eightieth year after the children of Israel were come out of Egypt, many have 
endeavoured to remove by a remark, which is correct in itself, viz. that the 
apostle merely adopted the traditional opinion of the Jewish schools, which had 
been arrived at by adding together the chronological data of the book of Judges, 
without entering into the question of its correctness, as it was not his intention 
to instruct his hearers in chronology. But this passage cannot prove anything 
at all; for the reading given in the lect. rec. is merely founded upon Cod. Cant. 
and Laud., and the text of Matthzi ; whilst the oldest reading not only accord- 
ing to the Codd. Al., Vat., Ephr. S. rescr., but according to the Cod. Sinait. ed. 
Tischendorf and several minuscula, as well as the Copt. Sahid. Arm. Vers. and 
Vulg., is, xal xaderav tbun extra ty yn Xavacy xerexAnpovopenoey avTois Ty» yey 
airay we Ersoty terpaxocios xal wevryxovra, xal sre Tata tduxey xpiras ses 
Zanouna +. xp. This text is rendered thus in the Vulgate: et destruens gentes 
septem in terra Chanaan sorte distribuit eis terram eorum quast post quadrin- 
gentos et quinquaginta annos: et post hxc dedit judices usque ad Samuel pro- 
phetam, and can hardly be understood in any other sense than this, that Paul 
reckoned 450 as the time that elapsed between the call of Abraham (or the 
birth of Isaac) and the division of the land, namely 215 -++ 215 (according to 
the Alex. reading of Ex. xii. 40: see the comm. on this passage) -+- 40 = 470, 
or about 450. 

1 Bertheau has quite overlooked this when he endeavours to make the 480 
years from the exodus to the building of the temple into a cyclical number, and 
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was an “ epoch-making” event, which was fixed in the recollection 
of the people as no other ever was, so that allusions to it run through 
the whole of the Old Testament. Moreover, the very fact that it 
does not tally with the sum total of the numbers in the book of 
Judges is an argument in favour of its correctness; whereas all the 
chronological calculations that differ from this bring us back to 
these numbers, such, for example, as the different statements of 
Josephus, who reckons the period in question at 592 years in Ant. 
vill. 8, 1, and on the other hand, at 612 years in Ant. xx. 10 and 
c. Ap. ii. 2.1 Lastly, it may easily be shown that there are several 
things assumed in this chronological survey which have no founda- 
tion in the text. This applies both to the assumed succession of 
the Ammonitish and Philistine oppressions, and also to the intro- 
duction of the forty years of Eli’s life as judge after or in addition 
to the forty years that the Philistines ruled over Israel. 

The current view, that the forty years of oppression on the part 
of the Philistines did not commence till after the death of Jephthah 
or Abdon, is apparently favoured, no doubt, by the circumstance, 
that this oppression is not described till after the death of Abdon 
(chap. xii. 15), and is introduced with the usual formula, “ And the 


appeals in support of this to 1 Chron. vi. 35 sqq. (cf. v. 29 sqq.), where twelve 
generations are reckoned from Aaron to Ahimaaz, the contemporary of David. 
But it is perfectly arbitrary on his part to include Ahimaaz, who was a boy in 
the time of David (2 Sam. xv. 27, 36, xviii. 19, 22, 27 sqq.), as the represen- 
tative of a generation that was contemporaneous with David; whereas it was not 
Ahimaaz, but his father Zadok, t.e. the eleventh high priest from Aaron, who 
anointed Solomon as king (1 Kings i. 39, ii. 35), and therefore there had been 
only eleven high priests from the exodus to the building of the temple. If 
therefore this period was to be divided into generations of forty years each on 
the ground of the genealogies in the Chronicles, there could only be eleven gene- 
rations counted, and this is just what the LXX. have done. 

1 Josephus adds together the numbers which occur in the book of Judges. 
Reckoning from the invasion of Chushan-rishathaim to the forty years’ oppres- 
sion of the Philistines (inclusive), these amount to 390 years, if we regard Sam- 
son’s twenty years as forming part of the Philistine oppression, or to 410 years 
if they are reckoned separately. Let us add to this the forty years of the journey 
through the wilderness, the twenty-five years which Josephus assigns to Joshua 
(Ant. v. 1, 29), the forty years of Eli, the twelve years which he allots to 
Samuel before the election of Saul as king (vi. 13, 5), and the forty years 
which he reckons to Samuel and Saul together, and lastly, the forty and a half 
years of David's reign and the four years of Solomon’s up to the time when 
the temple was built, and we obtain 40 + 25 + 40 + 12+ 40 +403 +4= 
201¢ years; and these added to 390 make 5914, or added to 410 they amount 
to 611 years. 
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children of Israel did evil again in the sight of the Lord,” ete. 
(chap. xiii. 1). But this formula, taken by itself, does not furnish 
any certain proof that the oppression which it introduces did not 
take place till after what has been already described, especially in 
the absence of any more definite statement, such as the clause intro- 
duced into chap. iv. 1, “when Ehud was dead,” or the still more 
definite remark, that the land had rest so many years (chap. iii. 
11, 30, v. 31; cf. chap. viii. 32). Now in the case before us, 
instead of any such statement as to time, we find the general remark 
in chap. x. 6 sqq., that when the Israelites sank into idolatry again, 
Jehovah sold them into the hands of the Philistines, and into the 
hands of the children of Ammon; and after this there simply 
follows an account of the oppression on the part of the Ammonites, 
and the eventual deliverance effected by Jephthah (chap. x. 8- 
xii. 7), together with an enumeration of three judges who succeeded 
Jephthah (chap. xii. 8-15); but we learn nothing further about the 
oppression on the part of the Philistines which is mentioned in chap. 
x. 7. When, therefore, it is still further related, in chap. xiii. 1, 
that the Lord delivered the Israelites into the hand of the Philis- 
tines forty years, this cannot possibly refer to another oppression on 
the part of the Philistines subsequent to the one noticed in chap. 
x. 7; but the true explanation must be, that the historian proceeds 
here for the first time to describe the oppression noticed in chap. 
x. 7, and introduces his description with the formula he generally 
adopted: “ And the children of Israel did evil again in the sight of 
the Lord,” etc. The oppression itself, therefore, commenced at the 
same time as that of the Ammonites, and continued side by side 
with it; but it lasted much longer, and did not come to an end till 
a short time before the death of Elon the judge. This is confirmed 
beyond all doubt by the fact, that although the Ammonites crossed 
the Jordan to fight against Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim, it was 
chiefly the tribes of Israel who dwelt on the other side of the Jordan 
that were oppressed by them (chap. x. 8, 9), and that it was only 
by these tribes that Jephthah was summoned to make war upon 
them, and was elected as their head and prince (chap. xi. 5-11), 
and also that it was only the Ammonites in the country to the east 
of the Jordan whom he subdued then before the Israelites (chap. xi. 
32, 33). From this it is very evident that Jephthah, and his suc- 
cessors Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, were not judges over all Israel, 
and neither fought against the Philistines nor delivered Israel from 
the oppression of those enemies who invaded the land from the 
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south-west; so that the omission of the expression, “ the land had 
rest,” etc., from chap. xi. and xii., is very significant.’ 

But if the Ammonitish and Philistine oppressions occurred at 
the same time, of course only one of them must be taken into 
account in our chronological calculations as to the duration of the 
period of the judges; and the one selected must be the one to the 
close of which the chronological data of the next period are imme- 
diately appended. But this is not the case with the account of the 
Ammonitish oppression, of the deliverance effected by Jephthah, 
and of the judges who succeeded him (Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon), 
because the chronological thread of this series of events is broken 
off with the death of Abdon, and is never resumed again. It is so, 
however, with the Philistine oppression, which is said to have lasted 
forty years, though the termination of it is not given in the book of 
Judges. Samson merely began to deliver Israel out of the power 
of the Philistines (chap. xiii. 5), but did not accomplish their com- 
plete deliverance. He judged Israel for twenty years in the days 


1 Even Hitzig, who denies that the oppression of the Philistines was contem- 
poraneous with that of the Ammonites, is obliged to acknowledge that ‘‘it is 
true, the author first of all disposed very properly of the Ammonitish war before 
entering into the details of the war with the Philistines, with which it had no 
connection, and which was not brought to a close so soon.” When therefore, 
notwithstanding this, he adduces as evidence that they were not contem- ° 
poraneous, the fact that ‘‘ according to the context, and to all analogy (cf. chap. 
iv. 1, ili. 11, 12), the author intends to write, in chap. xiii. 1, that after the 
death of Abdon, when there was no judge in Israel, the nation fell back into its 
former lawlessness, and as a punishment was given up to the Philistines,” a more 
careful study of the passages cited (chap. iv. 1, iii. 11, 12) will soon show that 
the supposed analogy does not exist at all, since the expression, ‘‘ the land had 
reat,” etc., really occurs in both instances (see chap. iii. 11 and 31), whereas 
it is omitted before chap. xiii. 1. The still further assertion, however, that the 
account of the Philistine war ought to have followed immediately upon that of 
the war with the Ammonites, if the intention was to describe this with equal 
fulness, has no force whatever. If neither Jephthah nor the three judges who 
followed him had anything to do with the Philistines, if they merely judged the 
tribes that were oppressed and threatened by the Ammonites, it was natural 
that everything relating to them should be attached to the account of the defeat 
of the Ammonites, in order that there might be no unnecessary separation of 
what was so intimately connected together. And whilst these objections are thus 
proved to have no force, the objection raised to the contemporaneous occurrence 
of the two oppressions is wrecked completely upon the distinct statement in 
chap. x. 7, that Jehovah sold the Israelites into the hands of the Philistines and 
Ammonites, which Hitzig can only get over by declaring, without the slightest 
foundation, that the words ‘into the hands of the Philistines” are spurious, 
simply because they stand in the way of his own assumption. 
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of the Philistines, i.e. during the oppression of the Philistines (chap. 
xv. 20); consequently the twenty years of his labours must not be 
taken into account in the chronology of the period of the judges, 
inasmuch as they are all included in the forty years of the Philis- 
tines’ rule. At the death of Samson, with which the book of Judges 
. closes, the power of the Philistines was not yet broken; and in 
chap. iv. of the first book of Samuel we find the Philistines still 
fighting against the Israelites, and that with such success that the 
Israelites were defeated by them, and even lost the ark of the 
covenant. This war must certainly be a continuation of the Philis- 
tine oppression, to which the acts of Samson belonged, since the 
termination of that oppression is not mentioned in the book of 
Judges; and on the other hand, the commencement of the oppression 
referred to in 1 Sam. iv. 9 sqq. is not given in the book of Samuel. 
Consequently even Hitzig supports the view which I have expressed, 
that the forty years’ supremacy of the Philistines, noticed in Judg. 
xiii. 1, is carried on into the book of Samuel, and extends to 1 Sam. 
vii. 3, 7, and that it was through Samuel that it was eventually brought 
to a termination (1 Sam. vii. 10 sqq.). But if this is established, 
then the forty years during which Eli was judge cannot have 
followed the Philistine oppression and the deeds performed by 
Samson, and therefore must not be reckoned separately. For since 
_ Eli died in consequence of the account of the capture of the ark by 
the Philistines (1 Sam. iv. 18), and seven months (1 Sam. vi. 1) 
and twenty years elapsed after this catastrophe before the Philis- 
tines were defeated and humiliated by Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 2), only 
the last half of the forty years of Eli’s judicial life falls within the 
forty years of the Philistine rule over Israel, whilst the first half 
coincides with the time of the judge Jair. Eli himself was not a 
judge in the strict sense of the word. He was neither commander 
of the army, nor secular governor of the nation, but simply the 
high priest ; and in this capacity he administered the civil law in the 
supreme court, altogether independently of the question whether 
there was a secular governor at the time or not. After the death 
of Eli, Israel continued for more than twenty years utterly prostrate 
under the yoke of the Philistines. It was during this period that 
Samson made the Philistines feel the power of the God of Israel, 
though he could not deliver the Israelites entirely from their 
oppression. Samuel laboured at the same time, as the prophet of 
the Lord, to promote the inward and spiritual strength of Israel, 
and that with such success, that the people came to Mizpeh at his 
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summons, and there put away the strange gods that they had hitherto 
worshipped, and worshipped the Lord alone; after which the Lord 
hearkened to Samuel’s prayer, and gave them a complete victory 
over the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 2-11). After this victory, which 
was gained not very long after the death of Samson, Samuel under- 
took the supreme government of Israel as judge, and eventually at 
their own desire, and with the consent of God, gave them a king in 
the person of Saul the Benjaminite. This was not till Samuel himself 
was old, and had appointed as his successors in the office of judge 
his own sons, who did not walk in their father’s ways (1 Sam. 
viii.-x.). Even under Saul, however, Samuel continued to the very 
end of his life to labour as the prophet of the Lord for the well- 
being of Israel, although he laid down his office of judge as soon as 
Saul had been elected king. He announced to Saul how he had 
been rejected by God on account of his disobedience; he anointed 
David as king; and his death did not occur till after Saul had 
begun to be troubled by the evil spirit, and to plot for David’s life 
(1 Sam. xxv. 1), as we may learn from the fact that David fled to 
Samuel at Ramah when Saul resolved to slay him (1 Sam. xix. 18). 

How long Samuel judged Israel between the victory gained at 
Ebenezer (1 Sam. vii.) and the election of Saul as king of Israel, is 
not stated in the Old Testament, nor even the length of Saul’s 
reign, as the text of 1 Sam. xiii. 1 is corrupt. But we shall not be 
very far from the truth, if we set down about forty years as the 
time covered by the official life of Samuel as judge after that event 
and the reign of Saul, and reckon from seventeen to nineteen years 
as the duration of Samuel’s judgeship, and from twenty to twenty- 
two as the length of Saul’s reign. For it is evident from the 
accounts that we possess of the lives and labours of Samuel and 
Saul, that Saul did not reign forty years (the time given by Paul 
in Acts xiii. 21, according to the traditional opinion current in the 
Jewish schools), but at the most from twenty to twenty-two; and 
this is now pretty generally admitted (see at 1 Sam. xiii. 1). When 
David was chosen king of Judah at Hebron after the death of 
Saul, he was thirty years old (2 Sam. v. 1—4), and can hardly have 
been anointed king by Samuel at Bethlehem before the age of 
twenty. For though his father Jesse was still living, and he him- 
self was the youngest of Jesse’s eight sons, and was feeding the 
flock (1 Sam. xvi. 6-12), and even after this is still described as 
1y2 (1 Sam. xvii. 42, 55), Jesse was }P? (an old man) at the time 
(1 Sam. xvii. 12), at any rate sixty years old or more, so that his 
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eldest son might be forty years old, and David, the youngest, as 
much as twenty. For Y2 was not only applied to a mere boy, but 
to a young man approaching twenty ; and the keeping of sheep was 
not merely a task performed by shepherd boys, but also by the 
grown-up sons of a family, among whom we must certainly reckon 
David, since he had already contended with lions and bears in the 
steppe, and slain these beasts of prey (1 Sam. xvii. 34-36), and 
shortly afterwards was not only recommended to king Saul by his 
courtiers, as “a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and wise in 
speech,” to cheer up the melancholy king by his playing upon the 
harp (1 Sam. xvi. 18), but also undertook to fight with the giant 
Goliath (1 Sam. xvii.), and was placed in consequence over the 
men of war, and was afterwards made captain of a thousand, and 
betrothed to his daughter Michal (1 Sam. xviii. 5, 13, 17 sqq.). 
But if David was anointed by Samuel at the age of about twenty 
years, Saul could not have reigned more than ten years after that 
time, as David was made king at the age of thirty. And he cannot 
have reigned much longer before that time. For, apart from the 
fact that everything which is related of his former wars and deeds 
could easily have occurred within the space of ten years, the circum- 
stance that Samuel lived till the last years of Saul’s reign, and died 
but a few years before Saul’s death (1 Sam. xxv. 1), precludes the 
assumption that he reigned any longer than that. For Samuel was 
already so old that he had appointed his sons as judges, whereupon 
the people desired a king, and assigned as the reason, that Samuel’s 
sons did not walk in his ways (1 Sam. viii. 1-4), from which it is 
very evident that they had already filled the office of judge for 
some considerable time. If we add to this the fact that Samuel 
was called to be a prophet before the death of Eli, and therefore 
was no doubt twenty-five or thirty years old when Eli died, and 
that twenty years and seven months elapsed between the death of 
Eli and the defeat of the Philistines, so that Samuel may have been 
about fifty years old at that time, and that he judged the people 
from this time forward till he had become an old man, and then 
gave the nation a king in the person of Saul, we cannot assign 
more than forty years as the interval between the defeat of the 
Philistines and the death of Saul, without attributing to Samuel an 
age of more than ninety years, and therefore we cannot reckon 
more than forty or thirty-nine years as the time that intervened 
between the installation of Samuel in his office as judge and the 
commencement of the reign of Saul. 
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According to this, the chronology of the times of the judges 
may be arranged as follows :— 


a. From the oppression of Chushan-rishathaim to the death of Jair 


the judge (vid. p. 277), : : : ‘ - 801 years. 
6. Duration of the Philistine oppression, . ; i . 40 ,, 
ec. Judgeship of Samuel and reign of Saul, ; : . 39 ,, 
d. David's reign (7} and 83 years), ; ; -. 40 ,, 
e. Solomon’s reign to the building of the’ temple, : : : oS 4% 
423 years 
a. The wandering in the desert, . - 40 ,, 
b. The time between the entrance into Canaan and the division of 
the land, ‘ ‘ger 
c. From the division of Canaan to the i invasion of Chushan-risha- 
thaim, ‘ ; : ; : ; . 10 ,, 
480 years. 


These numbers are as thoroughly in harmony with 1 Kings vi. 1, 
and also with the statement made by Jephthah in his negotiations 
with the king of the Ammonites, that Israel dwelt in Heshbon and 
the cities along the bank of the Arnon for three hundred years 
(Judg. xi. 26), as we could possibly expect so general a statement 
in round numbers to be. For instance, as the chronological data 
of the book of Judges give 301 years as the interval between 
the invasion of Chushan-rishathaim and the commencement of 
the Ammonitish oppression, and as only about ten years elapsed 
between the division of Canaan, after which the tribes on the east 
of the Jordan first established themselves firmly in Gilead, and the 
invasion of Chushan, the Israelites had dwelt 310 years in the land 
on the other side of the Jordan at the time of Jephthah’s negotia- 
tions with the Ammonites, or at the most 328, admitting that these 
negotiations may possibly not have taken place till towards the end 
of the eighteen years’ oppression on the part of the Ammonites, so 
that Jephthah could appeal with perfect justice to the fact that 
they had been in possession of the land for 300 years. 

This statement of Jephthah, however, furnishes at the same 
time an important proof that the several chronological data con- 
tained in our book are to be regarded as historical, and also that 
the events are to be reckoned as occurring successively ; so that we 
have no right to include the years of oppression in the years of rest, 
as is frequently done, or to shorten the whole period from Othniel 
to Jephthah by arbitrary assumptions of synchronisms, in direct 
opposition to the text. This testimony removes all foundation from 
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the hypothesis that the number forty which so frequently occurs is 
a so-called round number, that is to say, is nothing more than a 
number derived from a general estimate of the different periods 
according to generations, or cyclical periods. For if the sum total 
of the different chronological notices tallies on the whole with the 
actual duration of the period in question as confirmed by this testi- 
mony, the several notices must be regarded as historically true, and 
that all the more because the greater part of these data consist of 
such numbers as 6, 8, 18, 20, 22, 23, which can neither be called 
round nor cyclical. Moreover, the purely cyclical significance of 
the number forty among the Israelites must first of all be proved. 
Even Ewald (Gesch. ii. pp. 480, 481) most justly observes, that “ it 
is very easy to say that the number forty was a round number in 
the case of different nations; but this round number must first of 
all have had its origin in life, and therefore must have had its 
limited application.” If, however, we look more closely at the 
different occasions on which the space of forty years is mentioned, 
between the exodus from Egypt and the building of the temple, we 
shall find that at any rate the first and last passages contain very 
definite notices of time, and cannot possibly be regarded as contain- 
ing merely round or cyclical numbers. In the case of the forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness, this is placed beyond the reach 
of doubt by the fact that even the months are given of both the 
second and fortieth years (Num. x. 11, xx. 1; Deut. i. 3), and the 
intervening space is distinctly stated to have been thirty-eight years 
(Deut. ii. 14). And the forty years that David is said to have 
reigned also give the precise number, since he reigned seven and 
a half years at Hebron, and thirty-three at Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 
4, 5; 1 Kings ii. 11). Between these two extreme points we 
certainly meet with the number forty five times: viz. forty years 
of rest under Othniel (Judg. iti. 11), the same under Barak and 
Deborah (chap. v. 31), and the same again under Gideon (chap. 
vill. 28); also forty years of oppression by the Philistines (chap. 
xiii. 1), and the forty years that Eli was judge (1 Sam. iv. 18) ; 
and in addition to these, we find eighty years of rest after Ehud’s 
victory (Judg. iii. 30). But there are also twelve or thirteen 
passages in which we find either odd numbers, or at all events 
numbers that cannot be called cyclical or round (viz. Judg. i. 8, 
14, iv. 3, vi. 1, ix. 22, x. 2, 3, xii. 7, 9, 11, 14, xv. 20, xvi. 31). 
What is there then to justify our calling the number forty cyclical 
or round? Is it the impossibility or improbability that in the course 
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of 253 years Israel should have had rest from hostile oppression on 
three occasions for forty years, and on one for eighty? Is there 
anything impossible in this? Certainly not. Is there even an 
improbability ? If there be, surely improbabilities have very often 
been perfectly true. And in the case before us, the appearance 
itself loses all significance, when we consider that although if we 
take entire years the number forty is repeated, yet it cannot be 
taken so literally as that we are to understand that entire years are 
intended every time. If David’s reign is reckoned as forty years 
in 2 Sam. v. 4, althoughg according to ver. 5, he reigned seven years 
and six months in Hebron and thirty-three years in Jerusalem, it 
may also be the case that, although forty years is the number given 
in the book of Judges, the period referred to may actually have 
been only thirty-nine years and a half, or may have been forty and 
a half. To this must be added the fact that the time during which 
the war with the enemy lasted is also included in the years of rest ; 
and this must always have occupied several months, and may some- 
times have lasted even more than a year. Now, if we give all these 
circumstances their due weight, every objection that can be raised 
as to the correctness and historical credibility of the chronological 
data of the book of Judges vanishes away, whilst all the attempts 
that have been made to turn these data into round or cyclical 
numbers are so arbitrary as to need no special refutation whatever.’ 

1 The principal representatives of this hypothesis are Ewald and his pupil 
Bertheau. According to Ewald (Gesch. ii. pp. 473 sqq.), the twelve judges 
from Othniel to Samson form the historical groundwork of the book, although 
there are distinct traces that there were many more such rulers, because it was 
only of these that any reminiscences had been preserved. When, therefore, 
after the expiration of the whole of this period, the desire arose to bring out 
into distinct prominence the most important points connected with it, the first 
thing that was done was to group together these twelve judges, with such brief 
remarks as we find in the case of five of them (Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and 
Abdon) in chap. x. 1-5 and xii. 8-15. In their case, too, the precise time was 
given, so far as it could be still remembered. But, independently of this, the 
attempt was also made to connect the order of the many alternations of war and 
peace during these 480 years which occurred, according to 1 Kings vi. 1, between 
the exodus from Egypt and the building of Solomon’s temple, to certain grand 
and easily remembered divisions ; and for this the number forty at once pre- 
sented iteelf. For since, according to the oldest traditions, Israe! spent forty 
years in the wilderness, and since David also reigned forty years, it might easily 
be regarded as a suitable thing to divide the whole into twelve equal parts, and 
to assign to each forty years a great hero and some striking event: e.g. (1) 


Moses and the wilderness; (2) Joshua and the prosperous rule of the elders ; 
(3) the war with Chushan-rishathaim, and Othniel; (4) the Moabites and 
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The historical character of the chronological data of the book of 
Judges being thus established, we obtain a continuous chronology 
for the history of the Israelitish nation, as we may see from the 
following survey, to which we append a calculation of the years 
before Christ :— 


Ehud; (5) the Aramsans and Jair; (6) the Canaanites under Jabin, and 
Deborah; (7) the Midianites and Gideon ; (8) Tola, with whose opponents we 
are not acquainted; (9) the Ammonites and Philistines, or Jephthah and 
Samson ; (10) the Philistines and Eli; (11) Samuel and Saul; (12) David. 
‘‘ Finally, then, these twelve judges from Othnial to Samson were necessarily 
connected with this different mode of reckoning, so that the several numbers, 
as well as the order in which the judges occur, which show so evidently (?) that 
the last editor but one compiled the section extending from chap. iii. to xvi. out 
of a great variety of sources, must have been the resultant of many changes.” 
But Ewald looks in vain for any reason for this ‘‘ must.” And the question 
starts up at once, how could the idea ever have entered any one’s mind of 
dividing these 480 years, from the exodus to the building of the temple, among 
the twelve judges in this particular manner ; that to all the judges, concerning 
whom it was not known how long their period of labour lasted, forty years each 
were assigned, when it was known that Israel had wandered forty years in the 
wilderness, that Joshua had governed forty years with the elders, and Samuel 
and Saul together had ruled for the same time, and David also, so that there 
only remained for the judges from Othniel to Samson 480—4 x 40, i.e. only 320 
years, or, deducting the first three or four years of Solomon’s reign, only 317 
or 816 years? These years, if divided among twelve judges, would give only 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years for each. Or how did they come to allot 
eighty years to Ehud, and only twenty-two to Jair and twenty-three to Tola, 
if the two latter had also conquered the hostile oppressors of Israel? And 
lastly, why was Shamgar left without any, when he delivered Israel from the 
Philistines? To these and many other questions the author of this hypothesis 
is unable to give any answer at all; and the arbitrary nature of his mode of 
manufacturing history is so obvious, that it is unnecessary to waste words in 
proving it. It is no better with Bertheau’s hypothesis (Judg. pp. xvi. sqq.). 
According to this hypothesis, out of the twelve generations from Moses to David 
which he derives from 1 Chron. vi. 35 sqq., only six (or 240 years) belong to 
the judges from Othniel to Samson. These have been variously reckoned. One 
calculation takes them as six generations of forty years each ; another reckons 
them more minutely, adopting smaller numbers which were assigned to the 
twelve judges and the son of Gideon. But six generations and twelve judges 
could not be combined in any other way than by assigning twenty years to each 
judge. Now there was not a single judge who judged Israel for twenty years, 
with the exception of Samson. And the total number of the years that they 
judged is not 240, but 296 years (40 + 80 + 40-4 40 +- 23 + 224-647-410 
+8-+20-+ 2). Consequently we do not find any trace throughout the book, 
that the period of the judges was reckoned as consisting of six generations of 
forty years each. (Compare with this a more elaborate refutation by Bachmanz, 
PP. 3 8qq.). 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS FROM THE Exopus 


TO THE BUILDING OF SOLOMON’'S TEMPLE. 


The Principal Eventa 


Exodus of Israel from Egypt, 
The law given at Sinai, 


Death of Aaron and Moses in tiie fortieth year of the 


wandering in the desert, 
Conquest of Canaan by Joshua, 
From the division of the land to the invasion of 
Chushan-rishathaim, 
Death of Joshua, . 
Wars of the tribes of Israel with ‘ha Canaanites, 
War of the congregation with Benjamin, 
Oppression by Chushan-rishathaim, 
Deliverance by Othniel, and rest, . 
Oppression by the Moabites, 
Deliverance by Ehud, and rest, 
Victory of Shamgar over the Philistines, 
Oppression by Jabin, . 
Deliverance by Deborah and Barak, and reat. 
Oppression by the Midianites, ‘ 
Deliverance by Gideon, and rest, 
Rule of Abimelech, 
Tola, judge, 
Jair, judge,.  . : 
Eli, high priest and jadge forty ee j 


After repeated apostasy, oppression 


(a) In the East. (b) In the West. 

By the Ammonites 18 years, By the Philistines, . 
from 1134 to 1116 B.c. Loss of the ark, 
Jephthah judge 6 years, Samson’s deeds, 


from 1116 to 1110 B.c. 


Samuel's prophetic labours, 


Ibzan judge 7 years, Defeat of the Philistines, 
from 1110 to 1108 B.c. Samuel, judge, 
Elon judge 10 years, Saul, king, 
from 1103 to 1093 B.c. David king at Hebron, 
dAbdon judge 8 years, » 4, at Jerusalem, 
from 1093 to 1085 B.c. Solomon’s reign to the 
building of the temple, 
Total, 


T 


Dura-! Years befere the 


tion. 


3 


Birth of Christ. 
1492 
1492—1491 


1453 
1452—1445 


1445—1435 
c. 1442 
1442 onwards 
c. 1436 
1485—1427 
1427—1887 
1387—13869 
1869—1289 


1289—1269 
1269—1229 
1229—1222 
1222—1182 
1182—1179 
1179—1156 
1156—1134 
1154—1114 


1184—1094 
c. 1114 
1116—1096 
1114 onwards 
1094 
1094—1075 
1075—1055 
1055—1048 
1048—1015 


1015—1012 


480 | years. 
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All that is required to establish our calculation as to the period 
of the judges, is to justify our estimate of ten years as the time 
that intervened between the division of the land and the invasion 
by Chushan-rishathaim, since the general opinion, founded upon 
the statement of Josephus (Ant. v. 1, 29), that Joshua was otpa- 
tmyos of the nation for twenty-five years after the death of Moses, 
and (vi. 5,4) that his death was followed by a state of anarchy 
for eighteen years, is that it was at least thirty-five years. But 
Josephus at all events ought not to be appealed to, as he had no 
other sources of information with regard to the earlier portion of 
the Israelitish history than the Old Testament itself; and he so 
frequently contradicts himself in his chronological statements, that 
no reliance can be placed upon them even in cases where their in- 
correctness cannot be clearly proved. And if we consider, on the 
other hand, that Joshua was an old man when the two great cam- 
paigns in the south and north of Canaan were over, and in fact was 
so advanced in years, that God commanded him to divide the land, 
although many districts were still unconquered (Josh. xiii. 1 sqq.), 
in order that he might finish this part of his calling before his death, 
there is very little probability that he lived for twenty-five years 
after that time. The same words are used to describe the last days © 
of his life in chap. xxiii. 1, that had previously been employed to 
describe his great age (chap.,xili. 1 sqq.). No doubt the statement 
in chap. =xiii. 1, to the effect that “ many days after that the Lord 
had given rest unto Israel from all their foes,” Joshua called together 
the representatives of the nation, to renew the covenant of the 
nation with the Lord before his death, when taken in connection 
with the statement in chap. xix. 50, that he built the city of Timnath- 
serah, which the tribes had given him for an inheritance after the 
distribution of the land by lot was over, and dwelt therein, proves 
very clearly that there were certainly “ many days” (Eng. Ver. “a 
long time”) between the division of the land and the death of 
Joshua. But this is so comparative a term, that it hardly embraces 
more than two or three years. And Joshua might build, ¢.e. fortify 
Timnath-serah, and dwell therein, even if he only lived for two 
or three years after the division of the land. On the other hand, 
there appears to have been a longer interval than the seven or eight 
years allowed in our reckoning between the death of Joshua and 
the invasion of Chushan; since it not only includes the defeat of 
Adoni-bezek, the capture of Jerusalem, Hebron, and other towns, 
by the tribes of Judah and Simeon (chap. i. 1-14), and the con- 
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quest of Bethel by the tribe of Joseph (chap. i. 22 sqq.), but also 
the war of the congregation with the tribe of Benjamin (chap. 
xix.-xxi.). But it is only in appearance that the interval allowed is 
too short. All these events together would not require many years, 
but might very well have occurred within the space of about five 
years. And it is quite possible that the civil war of the Israelites 
might have been regarded by king Chushan-rishathaim as a favour- 
able opportunity for carrying out his design of making Israel tribu- 
tary to himself, and that he took advantage of it accordingly. The 
very fact that Othniel delivered Israel from this oppression, after 
it had continued for eight years, precludes us from postponing the 
invasion itself to q longer period after the death of Joshua. For 
Othniel was not Caleb’s nephew, as many suppose, but his younger 
brother (see at Josh. xv. 17). Now Caleb was eighty-five years 
old when the distribution of the land commenced (Josh. xiv. 10) ; 
so that even if his brother Othniel was thirty, or even forty years 
younger, he would still be fifty-five, or at any rate forty-five years 
old, when the division of the land commenced. If the statements 
of Josephus were correct, therefore, Othniel would have been 
ninety-one years old, or at any rate eighty-one, when he defeated 
the Aramzan king Chushan-rishathaim; whereas, according to 
our calculation, he would only have been fifty or sixty years old 
when Debir was taken, and sixty-three or seventy-three when 
Chushan was defeated. Now, even if we take the lower number as 
the correct one, this would be a sufficiently great age for such a 
warlike undertaking, especially when we consider that Othniel lived 
for some time afterwards, as is evident from the words of chap. 
lil. 11, “ And the land had rest forty years: and Othmiel the son of 
Kenaz died,” though they may not distinctly affirm that he did not 
die till the termination of the forty years’ rest. 

The fact that Caleb’s younger brother Othniel was the first 
judge of Israel, also upsets the hypothesis which Bertheau has 
founded upon a mistaken interpretation of chap. ii. 11-ii1. 6, that a 
whole generation of forty years is to be reckoned between the death 
of Joshua and the invasion of Chushan, and also the misinterpreta- 
tion of chap. ii. 7, 10 (cf. Josh. xxiv. 31), according to which the 
sinful generation did not grow up until after Joshua and all the 
elders who lived a long time after him were dead,—an interpretation 
which has no support in chap. ii. 4, since “INS DD’ JNA does not 
mean “ to live long after a person,” but simply “ to survive him.” 
The “other generation which knew not the Lord,” etc., that arose 
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after the death of Joshua and the elders who outlived him, was not 
a different generation from the succeeding generations, which were 
given up to the power of their foes on account of their apostasy 
from the Lord, but the younger generation generally, which took 
the place of the older men who had seen the works of the Lord 
under Joshua; in other words, this is only a comprehensive ex- 
pression for all the succeeding generations who forgot Jehovah 
their God and served Baalim. So much may be said in vindication 
of our calculations as to the period of the judges. 


I. TIMES OF THE JUDGES: OTHNIEL; EHUD AND SHAMGAR, 
DEBORAH AND BARAK.—CHAP. III. 7-V. 


In this first stage of the times of the judges, which embraces a 
period of 206 years, the Israelites were oppressed by hostile nations 
on three separate occasions: first of all by the Mesopotamian king 
Chushan-rishathaim, whom they were obliged to serve for eighteen 
years, until Othniel brought them deliverance, and secured them 
rest for forty years (chap. iii. 7-11); secondly by the Moabitish 
king Eglon for eighteen years, until Ehud slew this king and smote 
the Moabites, and so humiliated them, that the land had rest for 
eighty years (chap. iii. 12-30), whilst Shamgar also smote a host of 
Philistines during the same period (chap. iii. 31); and lastly by the 
Canaanitish king Jabin of Hazor, who oppressed them heavily for 
twenty years, until Barak gathered an army together at the sum- 
mons of Deborah the prophetess and with her assistance, and com- 
pletely defeated the foe (chap. iv.). After this victory, which 
Deborah celebrated in a triumphal song, the land had rest again 
for forty years (chap. v.). 


Oppression of Israel by Chushan-rishathaim, and Deliverance by 
Othniel.—Chap. ii. 7-11. 


Vers. 7, 8. The first chastisement which the Israelites suffered 
for their apostasy from the Lord, is introduced with the same 
formula which had been used before to describe the times of the 
judges generally (chap. ii. 11, 12), except that instead of "NX 331M 
(“ they forsook the Lord”) we have here “NN 3NavV™ (“ they forgot 
the Lord their God”) from Deut. xxxii. 18 (cf. 1 Sam. xii. 9), and 
Asheroth (rendered “ groves”) instead of Ashtaroth (see at chap. 11. 
13). As a punishment for this apostasy, the Lord sold them (chap. 
li. 14) into the hand of Chushan-rishathaim, the king of Meso- 
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potamia, whom they were obliged to serve for eight years. All 
that we know about this king of Mesopotamia is what is recorded 
here. His name, Chushan-rishathaim, is probably only a title which 
was given to him by the Israelites themselves. Rishathaim signifies 
“ double wickedness,” and the word was rendered as an appellative 
with this signification in the Targums and the Syriac and Arabic 
versions. Chushan is also formed as an adjective from Cush, and 
may denote the Cushites. According to M. v. Miebuhr (Gesch. 
Assurs u. Babels, p. 272), the rulers of Babylon at that time 
(1518-1273) were Arabs. “ Arabs, however, may have included 
not only Shemites of the tribe of Joktan or Ishmael, but Cushites 
also.” The invasion of Canaan by this Mesopotamian or Baby 
lonian king has a historical analogy in the campaign of the five 
allied kings of Shinar in the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv.). 

Vers. 9-11. In this oppression the Israelites cried to the Lord 
for help, and He raised them up Yt, a deliverer, helper, namely 
the Kenizzite Othniel, the younger brother and son-in-law of Caleb 
(see at Josh. xv. 17). “ The Spirit of Jehovah came upon him.” 
The Spirit of God is the spiritual principle of life in the world of 
nature and man; and in man it is the principle both of the natural 
life which we receive through birth, and also of the spiritual life 
which we receive through regeneration (vid. Auberlen, Geist des 
Menschen, in Herzog’s Cycl. iv. p. 731). In this sense the ex- 
pressions “ Spirit of God” (Elohim) and “ Spirit of the Lord” 
(Jehovah) are interchanged even in Gen. i. 2, compared with Gen. 
vi. 8, and so throughout all the books of the Old Testament; the 
former denoting the Divine Spirit generally in its supernatural 
causality and power, the latter the same Spirit in its operations 
upon human life and history in the working out of the plan of 
salvation. In its peculiar operations the Spirit of Jehovah mani- 
fests itself as a spirit of wisdom and understanding, of counsel and 
might, of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord (Isa. xi. 2). The 
communication of this Spirit under the Old Testament was gene- 
sally made in the form of extraordinary and supernatural influence 
upon the human spirit. The expression employed to denote this is 
usually ‘* Mm Vey “IM (“ the Spirit of Jehovah came upon him :” 
thus here, chap. xi. 29; 1 Sam. xix. 20, 23; 2 Chron. xx. 14; Num. 
xxiv. 2). This is varied, however, with the expressions (ANeY) novA 
ym voy (chap. xiv. 6, 19, xv. 14; 1 Sam. x. 10, xi. 6, xvi. 13) 
and ‘pn mvad '" mn, “the Spirit of Jehovah clothed the man” 
(chap. vi. 34; 1 Chron. xii. 18; 2 Chron. xxiv. 20). Of these the 
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former denotes the operations of the Divine Spirit in overcoming 
the resistance of the natural will of man, whilst the latter repre- 
sents the Spirit of God as a power which envelopes or covers a 
man. The recipients and bearers of this Spirit were thereby 
endowed with the power to perform miraculous deeds, in which the 
Spirit of God that came upon them manifested itself generally in 
the ability to prophesy (vid. 1 Sam. x. 10, xix. 20, 23; 1 Chron 
xii. 18; 2 Chron. xx. 14, xxiv. 20), but also in the power to work 
miracles or to accomplish deeds which surpassed the courage and 
strength of the natural man. The latter was more especially the 
case with the judges; hence the Chaldee paraphrases “ the Spirit 
of Jehovah” in chap. vi. 34 as the “spirit of might from the 
Lord ;” though in the passage before us it gives the erroneous 
interpretation M833 ™, “the spirit of prophecy.” Kimehi also 
understands it as signifying “the spirit of bravery, under the 
instigation of which he was able fearlessly to enter upon the war 
with Chushan.” But we are hardly at liberty to split up the dif- 
ferent powers of the Spirit of God in this manner, and to restrict 
its operations upon the judges to the spirit of strength and bravery 
alone. The judges not only attacked the enemy courageously and 
with success, but they also judged the nation, for which the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding was indispensably necessary, and put 
down idolatry (chap. ii. 18, 19), which they could not have done 
without the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord. And 
he judged Israel and went out to war.” The position of BBY™ before 


weve 


has done: for BY must not be limited to a settlement of the civil 
disputes of the people, but means to restore right in Israel, whether 
towards its heathen oppressors, or with regard to the attitude of the 
nation towards the Lord. “ And the Lord gave Chushan-rishathaim 
into his hand (cf. chap. i. 2, iii. 28, etc.), and his hand became strong 
over him ;” t.e. he overcame him (cf. chap. vi. 2), or smote him, so 
that he was obliged to vacate the land. In consequence of this 
victory, the land had rest from war (cf. Josh. xi. 23) forty years. 
“ And then Othniel died: the expression M2" with 1 consec. does 
not necessarily imply that Othniel did not die for forty years, but 
simply that he died after rest had been restored to the land. 
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Oppression of Israel by Eglon, and Deliverance by Ehud; 
"  Shamgar’s heroic Deeds.—Chap. iii. 12~31. 


In vers. 12-30 the subjugation of the Israelites by Eylon, the 
king of the Moabites, and their deliverance from this bondage, are 
circumstantially described. First of all, in vers. 12-14, the sud- 
jugation. When the Israelites forsook the Lord again (in the 
place of I INIT... WYN, ver. 7, we have here the appropriate 
expression 373 nivy’ .  . D4, they added to do, ze. did again, evil, 
etc., as in chap. iv. 1, x. 6, xiii. 1), the Lord made.Eglon the 
king of the Moabites strong over Israel. by PIN, to give a person 
strength to overcome or oppress another. ‘3D -Y, as in Deut. xxxi. 
17, instead of the more usual WX oy (cf. Jer. iv. 28; Mal. ii. 14; 
Ps. exxxix. 14). Eglon allied himself with the Ammonites and 
Amalekites, those arch-foes of Israel, invaded the land, took the 
palm-city, z.e. Jericho (see at chap. i. 16), and made the Israelites 
tributary for eighteen years. Sixty years had passed since Jerichc 
had been burnt by Joshua. During that time the Israelites had 
rebuilt the ruined city, but they had not fortified it, on account of 
the curse pronounced by Joshua upon any one who should restore 
it as a fortress; so that the Moabites could easily conquer it, and 
using it as a base, reduce the Israelites to servitude.—Ver. 15. But 
when the Israelites cried to the Lord for help, He set them free 
through the Benjaminite Ehud, whom He raised up as their 
deliverer. Ehud was “the son of Gera.” This probably means 
that he was a descendant of Gera, since Gera himself, according to 
1 Chron. viii. 3, was a son of Bela the son of Benjamin, and there- 
fore was a grandson of Benjamin; and Shimei the contemporary 
of David, a man belonging to the tribe of Benjamin, is also called 
a son of Gera in 2 Sam. xvi. 5, xix. 17. At the same time, it is 
possible that the name Gera does not refer to the same person in 
these different passages, but that the name was repeated again and 
again in the same family. “A man shut with regard to his right 
hand,” i.e. hindered in the use of his right hand, not necessarily 
crippled, but in all probability disabled through want of use from 
his youth upwards. That the expression does not mean crippled, is 
confirmed by the fact that it is used again in connection with the 
700 brave slingers in the army of the Benjaminites in chap. xx. 16, 
and it certainly cannot be supposed that they were all actual 
cripples. So much is certain, however, that it does not mean 
duporepodétios, qui utraque manu pro dextera utebatur (LXX., 
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Vulg.), since "®& signifies claustt (shut) in Ps. Ixix. 16. It is 
merely with reference to what follows that this peculiarjty is so 
distinctly mentioned.—The Israelites sent a present by him to king 
Ieglon. 43 does not mean in, but through, his hand, t.e. through 
his intervention, for others were actually employed to carry the 
present (ver. 18), so that Ehud merely superintended the matter. 
Minchah, a gift or present, is no doubt a euphemism for tribute, 
as in 2 Sam. viii. 2, 6, 1 Kings v. 1.—Ver. 16. Ehud availed him- 
self of the opportunity to approach the king of the Moabites and 
put him ta death, and thus to shake off the yoke of the Moabites 
from his nation. To this end he provided himself with a sword, 
which had two edges (Ni‘8 from 7B, like 1%, Deut. xxii. 1, from 
nv), a cubit long (124, dz. Aey., signified primarily a staff, here a 
cubit, according to the Syriac and Arabic ; not “a span,” omapn, 
LXX.), and “ did gird it under his ratment upon his right thigh.” 
—Ver. 17. Provided with this weapon, he brought the present to 
king Eglon, who—as is also mentioned as a preparation for what 
follows—was a very fat man.— Vers. 18, 19. After presenting the 
gift, Ehud dismissed the people who had carried the present to their 
own homes; namely, as we learn from ver. 19, after they had gone 
some distance from Jericho. But he himself returned from the 
stone-quarries at Gilgal, sc. to Jericho to king Eglon. DS OBN ic 
refers to some place by Gilgal. In Deut. vii. 25, Isa. xxi. 9, Jer. 
viii. 19, pesilim signifies idols. And if we would retain this mean- 
ing here, as the LXX., Vulg., and others have done, we must 
assume that in the neighbourhood of Gilgal there were stone idols 
set up in the open air,—a thing which 1s very improbable. The 
rendering “ stone quarries,” from 2DB, to hew out stones (Ex. xxxiv. 
1, etc.), which is the one adopted in the Chaldee, and by Rashi and 
others, is more likely to be the correct one. (ilgal cannot be the 
Gilgal between Jericho and the Jordan, which was the first er- 
campment of the Israelites in Canaan, as is commonly supposed, 
since Ehud passed the Pesilim on his flight from the king’s 
dwelling-place to the mountains of Ephraim (vers. 26, 27); and we 
can neither assume, as Bertheau does, that Eglon did not reside in 
the conquered palm-city (Jericho), but in some uncultivated place 
in the neighbourhood of the Jordan, nor suppose that after the 
murder of Eglon Ehud could possibly have gone from Jericho to 
the Gilgal which was half an hour’s journey towards the east, for 
the purpose of escaping by a circuitous route of this kind to Seirah 
in the mountains of Ephraim, which was on the north-west of 
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Jericho. Gilgal is more likely to be Geliloth, which was on the 
west of Jericho opposite to the ascent of Adummim (Kaalat ed 
Dom), on the border of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 17), and 
which was also called Gilgal (Josh. xv. 7). Having returned to 
the king’s palace, Ehud sent in a message to him: “J have a secret 
word to thee, O king.” The context requires that we should 
understand “ he said” in the sense of “he had him told” (or bade 
say to him), since Ehud himself did not go in to the king, who was 
sitting in his room, till afterwards (ver. 20). In consequence 
of this message the king said: D4, lit. be silent (the imperative of 
nD1) ; here it is a proclamation, Let there be quiet. Thereupon all 
who were standing round (viz. his attendants) left the room, and 
Ehud went in (ver. 20). The king was sitting “in his upper room 
of cooling alone.” The “room of cooling” (Luther, Sommerlaube, 
summer-arbour) was a room placed upon the flat roof of a house, 
which was open to the currents of air, and so afforded a cool 
retreat, such as are still met with in the East (vid. Shaw, pp. 188-9). 
Then Ehud said, “A word of God I have to thee ;” whereupon the 
king rose from his seat, from reverence towards the word of God 
which Ehud pretended that he had to deliver to him, not to defend 
himself, as Bertheau supposes, of which there is not the slightest 
intimation in the text.—Vers. 21, 22. But when the king stood up, 
Ehud drew his sword from under his garment, and plunged it so 
deeply into his abdomen that even the hilt followed the blade, and 
the fat closed upon the blade (so that there was nothing to be seen 
of it in front, because he did not draw the sword again out of his 
body), and the blade came out between the legs. The last words 
have been rendered in various ways. Luther follows the Chaldee 
and Vulgate, and renders it “so that the dirt passed from him,” 
taking the dar. dey. 7IWAB as a composite noun from MB, stercus, 
and M1, jecit. But this is hardly correct, as the form of the word 
MWB, and its connection with Xx, rather points to a noun, /178, 
with 5 local. The explanation given by Gesenius in his T’hes. and 
Heb. lex. has much more in its favour, viz. interstitium pedum, tlic 
place between the legs, from an Arabic word signifying pedes 
dissitos habutt, used as a euphemism for anus, poder. The subject 
to the verb is the blade.'—Ver. 23. As soon as the deed was 


1 At any rate the rendering suggested by Ewald, ‘‘ Ehud went into the 
open air, or into the enclosure, the space in front of the Alia,” is untenable, 
for the simple reason that it is perfectly irreconcilable with the next clause, 
‘Ehud went forth,” etc. (consequently Fr. Béttcher proposes to erase this 
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accomplished, Ehud went out into the porch or front hall, shut the 
door of the room behind him (17Y3, not behind himself, but literally 
round him, i.e. Eglon; cf. Gen. vii. 16, 2 Kings iv. 4) and bolted 
it (this is only added as a more precise explanation of the previous 
verb).—Vers. 24, 25. When the servants of Eglon came (to enter 
in to their lord) after Ehud’s departure and saw the door of the 
upper room bolted, they thought “surely (7k, le. only, nothing 
but) he covers his feet” (a euphemism for performing the necessi- 
ties of nature; cf. 1 Sam. xxiv. 3), and waited to shaming (cf. 2 
Kings ii. 17, viii. 11), ie. till they were ashamed of their long 
waiting (see at chap. v. 28). At length they opened the door with 
the key, and found their lord lying dead upon the floor. 

Ehud’s conduct must be judged according to the spirit of those 
times, when it was thought allowable to adopt any means of destroy- 
ing the enemy of one’s nation. The treacherous assassination of a 
hostile king is not to be regarded as an act of the Spirit of God, 
and therefore is not set before us as an example to be imitated. 
Although Jehovah raised up Ehud as a deliverer to His people 
when oppressed by Eglon, it is not stated (and this ought particu- 
larly to be observed) that the Spirit of Jehovah came upon Ehud, 
and still less that Ehud assassinated the hostile king under the im- 
pulse of that Spirit. Ehud proved himself to have been raised up 
by the Lord as the deliverer of Israel, simply by the fact that he 
actually delivered his people from the bondage of the Moabites, and 
it by no means follows that the means which he selected were either 
commanded or approved by Jehovah.—Vers. 26 sqq. Ehud had 
escaped whilst the servants of Eglon were waiting, and had passed 
the stone quarries and reached Seirah. Setrah is a place that is 
never mentioned again; and, judging from the etymology (the 
hairy), it was a wooded region, respecting the situation of which all 
that can be decided is, that it is not to be sought for in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jericho, but “upon the mountains of Ephraim” (ver. 
27). For when Ehud had come to Seirah, he blew the trumpet 
“unon the mountains of Ephraim,” to announce to the people the 
victory that was placed within their reach by the death of Eglon, 
and to summon them to war with the Moabites, and then went 
down from the mountain into the plain near Jericho; “and he was 
before them,” z.e. went in front as their leader, saying to the people, 
clause from the text, without any critical authority whatever). For if Ehud 


were the subject to the verb, the subject would necessarily have been mentioned, 
as it really is in the next clause, ver. 23a. 
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“Follow me; for Jehovah has given your enemies the Moabites into 
your hand.” Then they went down and took (i.e. took possession of) 
the fords near Jericho (see at Josh. ii. 7), sind, either “from the 
Moabites’’ or “towards Moab,” and let no one (of the Moabites) cross 
over, t.e. escape to their own land.—Ver. 29. Thus they smote at 
that time about 10,000 Moabites, all fat and powerful men, z.e. the 
whole army of the enemy in Jericho and on this side of the Jordan, 
not letting a man escape. The expression “at that time” seems to 
imply that they did not destroy this number in one single engage 
ment, but during the whole course of the war.—Ver. 30. Thus 
Moab was subdued under the hand of Israel, and the land had rest 
for eighty years. 

Ver. 31. After him (Ehud) .was, t.c. there rose up, Shamgar the 
son of Anath. He smote the Philistines, who had probably invaded 
the land of the Israelites, six hundred men, with an ox-goad, so that 
he also (like Othniel and Ehud, vers. 9 and 15) delivered Israel. 
pat 1090, am. Ney., signifies, according to the Rabbins and the 
ancient versions, an instrument with which they trained and drove 
oxen; and with this the etymology agrees, as 10° is used in Hos. 
x. 11 and Jer. xxxi. 18 to denote the training of the young ox. 
According to Rashi, \P3 11290 is the same as j3™, Bovxeytpov, in 
1 Sam. xiii. 21. According to Maundrell in Paulus’ Sammi. der 
merkw. Reisen nach d. Or. i. p. 139, the country people in Palestine 
and Syria use when ploughing goads about eight feet long and six 
inches in circumference at the thick end. At the thin end they 
have a sharp point to drive the oxen, and at the other end a small 
hoe, to scrape off any dirt that may stick to the plough. Shamgar 
may have smitten the Philistines with some such instrament as this, 
just as the Edonian prince Lycurgus is described by Homer (Il. 
vi. 135) as putting Dionysius and the Bacchantines to flight with a 
Bovrrrn€. Nothing is recorded about the descent of Shamgar, either 
here or in the Song of Deborah, in chap. v. 6. The heroic deed 
recorded of him must be regarded, as O. v. Gerlach affirms, as 
“merely the result of a holy inspiration that suddenly burst forth 
within him, in which he seized upon the first weapon that came to his 
hand, and put to flight the enemy when scared by a terror for God, 
just as Samson did on a later occasion.” For he does not seem to 
have secured for the Israelites any permanent victory over the 
Philistines. Moreover, he is not called judge, nor is the period of 
his labours taken into account, but in chap. iv. 1 the renewed 
apostasy of Israel from the Lord is dated from the death of Ehud. 
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Oppression of Israel by Jabin, and Deliverance by Deborah and 
Barak.—Chap. iv. and v. 


This fresh oppression of the Israelites, and the glorious victory 
which they obtained over Sisera, Jabin’s general, through the judge 
Deborah and the heroic warrior Barak, are so fully described in 
Deborah's triumphal song in chap. v., that this song may be re- 
garded as a poetical commentary upon that event. It by no means 
follows from this fact, however, that the historical account in chap. 
iv. was first of all founded upon the ode, and was merely intended 
to furnish an explanation of the song itself. Any such assumption 
is overthrown by the fact that the prose account in chap. iv. con- 
tains, as even Bertheau acknowledges, some historical details which 
we look for in vain in the song, and which are of great assistance in 
tle interpretation of it. All that we can infer with any probability 
from the internal connection between the historical narrative and 
the Song of Deborah is, that the author of our book took both of 
them from one common source; though the few expressions and 
words which they contain, such as nD i in ver. 18, MI¥A in ver. 21, 
MDM in ver. 6, and 07% in ver. 15, do not throw any light upon the 
source from which they were deriv ed. For, with the exception of 
the first, which is not met with again, the whole of them occur in 
other passages,—the second in chap. i. 14 and Josh. xv. 18, the third 
in the same sense in chap. xx. 37, and the fourth in Ex. xiv. 24 
and Josh. x. 10. And it by no means follows, that because in the 
passagés referred to, ‘07’ is found in close association with songs 
or poetical passages” (Bertheau), the word itself must be borrowed 
from the same source as the songs, viz. from the book of Jasher 
(Josh. x. 13). For 097 is found in the same signification in 1 Sam. 
vil. 10, Ex. xxiii. 27, and Deut. ii. 15, where we look in vain for 
any songs; whilst it always occurs in connection with the account of 
a miraculous overthrow of the foe by the omnipotent power of God. 

Chap. iv. The Victory over Jabin and his General Sisera.— Vers. 
1-3. As the Israelites fell away from the Lord again when Ehud 
was dead, the Lord gave them into the hand of the Canaanitish 
king Jabin, who oppressed them severely for twenty years with a 
powerful army under Sisera his general. The circumstantial clause, 
“ when Ehud was dead,” places the falling away of the Israelites 
from God in direct causal connection with the death of Ehud on 
the one hand, and the deliverance of Israel into the power of Jabin 
on the other, and clearly indicates that as long as Ehud lived he 
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kept the people from idolatry (cf. chap. 11. 18, 19), and defended 
Israel from hostile oppressions. Joshua had already conquered one 
king, Jabin of Hazor, and taken his capital (Josh. xi. 1,10). The 
king referred to here, who lived more than a century later, bore the 
samename. The name Jabin, “the discerning,” may possibly have 
been a standing name or title of the Canaanitish kings of Hazor, as 
Abimelech was of the kings of the Philistines (see at Gen. xxvi. 8). 
He is called “king of Canaan,” in distinction from the kings of 
other nations and lands, such as Moab, Mesopotamia, etc. (chap. lil. 
8,12), into whose power the Lord had given up His sinful people. 
Hazor, once the capital of the kingdoms of northern Canaan, was 
situated over (above or to the north of) Lake Huleh, in the tribe of 
Naphtali, but has not yet been discovered (see at Josh. xi. 1). 
Sisera, the general of Jabin, dwelt in Harosheth of the Goyim, and 
oppressed the Israelites most tyrannically (mightily: cf. chap. viii. 
1, 1 Sam. ii. 16) for twenty years with a force consisting of 900 
chariots of iron (see at Josh. xvii. 16). The situation of Harosheth, 
which only occurs here (vers. 2, 13, 16), is unknown; but it is cer- 
tainly to be sought for in one of the larger plains of Galilee, possibly 
the plain of Buttauf, where Sisera was able to develop his forces, 
whose strength consisted chiefly in war-chariots, and to tyrannize 
over the land of Israel. 

Vers. 4-11. At that time the Israelites were judged by Deborah, 
a prephetess, the wife of Lapidoth, who dwelt under the Deborah- 
palm between Ramah (er Ram: see at Josh. xviii. 25) and Bethel 
(Beitin: see at Josh. vii. 2) in the tribe of Benjamin, upon the 
mountains of Ephraim. Deborah is called 782) 78x on account of 
her prophetic gift, like Miriam in Ex. xv. 20, and Hulda the wife 
of Shallum in 2 Kings xxii. 14. This gift qualified her to judge 
the nation (the participle N95Y expresses the permanence of the act 
of judging), 7.e. first of all to settle such disputes among the people 
themselves as the lower courts were unable to decide, and which 
ought therefore, according to Deut. xvii. 8, to be referred to the 
supreme judge of the whole nation. The palm where she sat in 
judgment (cf. Ps. ix. 5) was called after her the Deborah-palm. 
The Israelites went up to her there to obtain justice. The expres- 
sion “came up” is applied here, as in Deut. xvii. 8, to the place of 
justice, as a spiritual height, independently of the fact that the 
place referred to here really stood upon an eminence.—Vers. 6 sqq. 
But in order to secure the rights of her people against their outward 
foes also, she sammoned Barak the son of Abinoam from Kedesh, 
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in the tribe of Naphtali, on the west of the Huleh lake (see at Josh. 
xil. 22), and made known to him the commands of the Lord: “ Up 
and draw to Mount Tabor, and take with thee 10,000 men of the 
children of Naphtali and Zebulun; and I will draw to thee into the 
brook-valley of Kishon, Sisera the captain of Jabin’s army, and his 
chariots, and his multitude (his. men of war), and give him into thy 
hand.’ 30 has been explained in different ways. Seb. Schmidt, 
Clericus, and others supply 0 or “Bi#, draw with the trumpet 
(cf. Ex. xix. 13, Josh. vi. 5), te. blow the trumpet in long-drawn 
tones, upon Mount Tabor, and regard this as the signal for conven- 
ing the people; whilst Hengstenberg (Diss. ii. pp. 76, 77) refers to 
Num. x. 9, and understands the blowing of the horn as the signal 
by which the congregation of the Lord made known its need to 
Him, and appealed to Him to come to its help. It cannot indeed 
be proved that the blowing of the trumpet was merely the means 
adopted for convening the people together; in fact, the use of the 
following ‘F2W\, in the sense of draw, is to be explained on the 
supposition that ASW is used in a double sense. “The long-drawn 
notes were to draw the Lord to them, and then the Lord would 
draw to them Sisera, the captain of Jabin’s army. Barak first calls 
the helper from heaven, and then the Lord calls the enemy upon 
earth.” Nevertheless we cannot subscribe to this explanation, first of 
all because the supposed ellipsis cannot be sustained in this connec- 
tion, when nothing is said about the blowing of a trumpet either in 
what precedes or in what follows; and secondly, because Num. x. 9 
cannot be appealed to in explanation, for the simple reason that it 
treats of the blowing of the silver trumpets on the part of the priests, 
and they must not be confounded with the shopharoth. And the use 
made of the trumpets at Jericho cannot be transferred to the passage 
before us without some further ground. We are disposed therefore 
to take the word 3% in the sense of draw (intransitive), i.e. proceed 
one after another in a long-drawn train (as in chap. xx. 37 and Ex. 
xii. 21), referring to the captain and the warriors drawing after 
him; whilst in ver. 7 it is to be translated in the same way, though 
with a transitive signification. Mount Tabor, called ’IraBupuov by 
the Greeks (see LX-X. Hos. v. 1), the mountain of Christ’s trans- 
ficuration according to an early tradition of the church, the present 
Jebel e¢ Tur, is a large truncated cone of limestone, which is almost 
perfectly insulated, and rises to the height of about a thousand feet, 
on the north-eastern border of the plain of Jezreel. The sides of 
the mountain are covered with a forest of oaks and wild pistachios, 
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and upon its flat summit, which is about half an hour in circum- 
ference, there are the remains of ancient fortifications (see Robinson, 
Pal. ii. pp. 211 sqq., and v. Raumer, Pal. pp. 37, 38). The words 
“ and take with thee 10,000 men” are not to be understood as sig- 
nifying that Barak was to summon the people together upon the 
top of Mount Tabor, but the assembling of the people is pre- 
supposed ; and all that is commanded is, that he was to proceed to 
Mount Tabor with the assembled army, and make his attack upon 
the enemy, who were encamped in the valley of Kishon, from that 
point. According to ver. 10, the army. was collected at Kedesh in 
Naphtali. Nachal Kishon is not only the brook Kishon, which is 
formed by streams that take their rise from springs upon Tabor 
and the mountains of Gilboa, flows in a north-westerly direction 
through the plain of Jezreel to the Mediterranean, and empties 
itself into the bay of Acca, and which is called Mukatia by the 
natives (see Rob. ili. pp. 472 sqq., and v. Raumer, pp. 39, 50), but 
the valley on both sides of the brook, i.e. the plain of Jezreel (see 
at Josh. xvii. 16), where the greatest battles have been fought for 
the possession of Palestine from time immemorial down to the 
most recent times (see v. Raumer, pp. 40 sqq.).—Vers. 8 sqq. 
Barak replied that he would not go unless she would go with him— 
certainly not for the reason suggested by Bertheau, viz. that he 
distrusted the divine promise given to him by Deborah, but because 
his mistrust of his own strength was such that he felt too weak to 
carry out the command of God. He wanted divine enthusiasm for 
the conflict, and this the presence of the prophetess was to infuse 
into both Barak and the army that was to be gathered round him. 
Deborah promised to accompany him, but announced to him as the 
punishment for this want of confidence in the success of his under- 
taking, that the prize of victory—namely, the defeat of the hostile 
general—should be taken out of his hand; for Jehovah would sell 
(z.e. deliver up) Sisera into the hand of a woman, viz., according to 
vers. 17 sqq., into the hand of Jael. She then went with him to 
Kedesh, where Barak summoned together Zebulun and Naphtali, 
ie. the fighting men of those tribes, and went up with 10,000 men 
in his train (“ at his feet,” ¢.e. after him, ver. 14; cf. Ex. xi. 8 and 
Deut. xi. 6) to Tabor (“went up:” the expression is used here to 
denote the advance of an army against a place). Kedesh, where 
the army assembled, was higher than Tabor. PY, Hiphil with acc., 
to call together (cf. 2 Sam. xx. 4, 5). Before the engagement 
with the foe is described, there follows in ver. 11 a statement that 
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iTeber the Kenite had separated himself from his tribe, the children 
of Hobab, who led a nomad life in the desert of Judah (chap. i. 16), 
and had pitched his tents as far as the oak forest at Zaanannim 
(see at Josh. xix. 33) near Kedesh. This is introduced because of 
its importance in relation to the issue of the conflict which ensued 
(vers. 17 sqq.). 52 with Kametz is a participle, which is used in 
the place of the perfect, to indicate that the separation was a per- 
manent one. 

Vers. 12-16. As soon as Sisera received tidings of the march 
of Barak to Mount Tabor, he brought together all his chariots and 
all his men of war from Harosheth of the Goyim into the brook- 
valley of the Kishon. Then Deborah said to Barak, “ Up ; for this 
is the day in which Jehovah hath given Sisera into thy hand. Yea 
(non, nonne, aS an expression indicating lively assurance), the Lord 
goeth out before thee,” sc. to the battle, to smite the foe; whereupon 
Barak went down from Tabor with his 10,000 men to attack the 
enemy, according to chap. v. 19, at Taanach by the water of Megiddo. 
—Ver. 15. “ And the Lord discomfited Sisera, and all his chariots, 
and all his army, with the edge of the sword before Barak.” 0d, 
as in Ex. xiv. 24 and Josh. x. 10, denotes the confounding of 
the hostile army by a miracle of God, mostly by some miraculous 
phenomenon of nature: see, besides Ex. xiv. 24, 2 Sam. xxii. 15, 
Ps. xviii. 15, and cxliv. 6. The expression 05% places the defeat 
of Sisera and his army in the same category as the miraculous 
destruction of Pharaoh and of the Canaanites at Gibeon; and the 
combination of this verb with the expression “with the edge of the 
sword” is to be taken as constructio pregnans, in this sense: Jehovah 
threw Sisera and his army into confusion, and, like a termble 
champion fighting in front. of Israel, smote him without quarter. 
Sisera sprang from his chariot to save himself, and fled on foot; 
but Barak pursued the routed foe to Harosheth, and completely 
destroyed them. “ All Sisera’s army fell by the edge of the sword ; 
there remained not even to one,” t.e. not a single man. 

Vers. 17—22. Sisera took refuge in the tent of Jael, the wife of 
Heber the Kenite, to escape the sword of the Israelites, as king 
Jabin lived at peace with the house of Heber, ze. with this branch 
of the Kenites.—Ver. 18. Jael received the fugitive into her tent 
in the usual form of oriental hospitality (3p, as in Gen. xix. 2, 3, 
to turn aside from the road and approach a person), and covered 
him with a covering ("2°D¥, am Aey., covering, or rug), that he 
might be able to sleep, as he was thoroughly exhausted with his 
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flight.—Ver. 19. On his asking for water to drink, as he was thirsty 
(NOS, defective form for ‘NND¥), she handed him milk from her 
bottle, and covered him up again. She gave him milk instead of 
water, as Deborah emphatically mentions in her song in chap. v. 
25, no doubt merely for the purpose of giving to her guest a friendly 
and hospitable reception. When Josephus affirms, in his account of 
this event (Ant. v. 5, 4), that she gave him milk that was already 
spoiled (ScepOopds 75n), t.e. had turned sour, and R. Tanchum sup- 
poses that such milk intoxicated the weary man, these are merely 
later decorations of the simple fact, and have no historical worth 
whatever.—Ver. 20. In order to be quite sure, Sisera entreated his 
hostess to stand before the door and turn any one away who might 
come to her to seek for one of the fugitives. bY is the imperative 
for ‘TIDY, as the syntax proves that the word cannot be an infinitive. 
The acouals apparent in the use of the gender may be accounted 
for on the ground that the masculine was the more general form, 
and might therefore be used for the more definite feminine. There 
are not sufficient grounds for altering it into Woy, the inf. abs. 
Whether Jael complied with this wish is not stated; but in the 
place of anything further, the chief fact alone is given in ver. 21, 
namely, that Jael took a tent-plug, and went with a hammer in her 
hand to Sisera, who had fallen through exhaustion into a deep sleep, 
and drove the plug into his temples, so that it penetrated into the 
earth, or the floor, The words AY" DVI-NwN are introduced as 
explanatory of the course of the events: “ but he was fallen into 
a deep sleep, and exhausted,” 1.e. had fallen fast asleep through 
exhaustion. “ And so he died.” ND‘ is attached as a consequence 
to 12) MYA)... PNM, whereas AY" belongs to the parenthetical clause 
pw 33). This is the explanation adopted by Rosenmiller, and 
also in the remark of Kimchi: “the words Ay O12 indicate the 
reason why Sisera neither heard Jael approach him, nor was con- 
scious of the blow inflicted upon him.” For the combination of 
Aya with Nb, “ then he became exhausted and died,” which Stud. 
and Bertheau support, does not give any intelligible thought at all. 
A man who has a tent-peg driven with a hammer into his temples, 
so that the peg passes through his head into the ground, does not 
become exhausted before he dies, but dies instantaneously. And 
AYN, from *Y, equivalent to 'Y (Jer. iv. 31), or AY, and written 
with Patach in the last syllable, to distinguish it from yy, volare, 
has no other meaning than to be exhausted, in any of the passages 
in which it occurs (see 1 Sam. xiv. 28, 31; 2 Sam. xxi. 15). The 
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rendering adopted by the LXX., éoxorw6n, cannot be grammati- 
cally sustained.—Ver. 22. When Barak, who was in pursuit of 
Sisera, arrived at Jael’s tent, she went to meet him, to show him 
the deed which she had performed. Thus was Deborah’s prediction 
to Barak (ver. 9) fulfilled. The Lord had sold Sisera into the hand 
of a woman, and deprived Barak of the glory of the victory. 
Nevertheless the act itself was not morally justified, either by this 
prophetic announcement, or by the fact that it is commemorated in 
the song of Deborah in chap. v. 24 sqq. Even though there can 
be no doubt that Jael acted under the influence of religious enthu- 
siasm for the cause of Israel and its God, and that she was prompted 
by religious motives to regard the connection of her tribe with 
Israel, the people of the Lord, as higher and more sacred, not only 
than the bond of peace, in which her tribe was living with Jabin 
the Canaanitish king, but even than the duties of hospitality, which 
are so universally sacred to an oriental mind, her heroic deed cannot 
be acquitted of the sins of lying, treachery, and assassination, which 
were associated with it, by assuming, as Calovius, Buddeus, and others 
have done, that when Jael invited Sisera into her tent, and promised 
him safety, and quenched his thirst with milk, she was acting with 
perfect sincerity, and without any thought of killing him, and that 
it was not till after he was fast asleep that she was instigated and 
impelled instinctu Dei arcano to perform the deed. For Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, not only abhors lying lips (Prov. xi. 22), but 
hates wickedness and deception of every kind. It is true, He 
punishes the ungodly at the hand of sinners; but the sinners whom 
He employs as the instruments of His penal justice in carrying out 
the plans of His kingdom, are not instigated to the performance of 
wicked deeds by an inward and secret impulse from Him. God 
had no doubt so ordered it, that Sisera should meet with his death 
in Jael’s tent, where he had taken refuge; but this divine purpose 
did not justify Jael in giving to the enemy of Israel a hospitable 
reception into her tent, making him feel secure both by word 
and deed, and then murdering him secretly while he was asleep. 
Such conduct as that was not the operation of the Spirit of 
God, but the fruit of a heroism inspired by flesh and blood; and 
even in Deborah’s song (chap. v. 24 sqq.) it is not lauded as a 
divine act. 

Vers. 23, 24. “ So God subdued at that time Jabin the king of 
Canaan before the children of Israel; and the hand of the Israelites 
became heavier and heavier in its pressure upon him, until they had 
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destroyed him.” TWN qin ar ea 7M), “the hand . .. increased 
more and more, becoming heavy.” 72, used to denote the progress 
or continual increase of an affair, as in Gen. viii. 3, etc., is con- 
nected with the infinitive absolute, and with the participle of the 
action concerned. ¥P is the feminine participle of NWP, like 273 in 
Gen. xxvi. 13 (see Ges. § 131, 3, Anm. 3). The overthrow of Jabin 
and his rule did not involve the extermination of the Canaanites 


generally. 
Deborah's Song of Victory.—Chap. v. 


This highly poetical song is so direct and lively an utterance of 
the mighty force of the enthusiasm awakened by the exaltation of 
Israel, and its victory over Sisera, that its genuineness is generally 
admitted now. After a general summons to praise the Lord for 
the courage with which the people rose up to fight against their 
foes (ver. 2), Deborah the singer dilates in the first section (vers. 
3-11) upon the significance of the victory, picturing in lively colours 
(1) the glorious time when Israel was exalted to be the nation of 
the Lord (vers. 3-5) ; (2) the disgraceful decline of the nation in 
the more recent times (vers. 6-8); and (3) the joyful turn of 
affairs which followed her appearance (vers. 9-11). After a fresh 
summons to rejoice in their victory (ver. 12), there follows in the 
second section (vers. 13-21) a lively picture of the conflict and 
victory, 1n which there is a vivid description (a) of the mighty 
gathering of the brave to battle (vers. 13—15a); (b) of the cowardice 
of those who stayed away from the battle, and of the bravery with 
which the braver warriors risked their lives in the battle (vers. 
155-18); and (c) of the successful result of the conflict (vers. 
19-21). To this there is appended in the third section (vers. 
22-31) an account of the glorious issue of the battle and the vic- 
tory: first of all, a brief notice of the flight and pursuit of the foe 
(vers. 22-24) ; secondly, a commemoration of the slaying of Sisera 
by Jael (vers. 24-27); and thirdly, a scornful description of the 
disappointment of Sisera’s mother, who was counting upon a large 
arrival of booty (vers. 28-30). The song then closes with the hope, 
founded upon this victory, that all the enemies of the Lord might 
perish, and Israel increase in strength (ver. 31a). The whole song, 
therefore, is divided into three leading sections, each of which again 
is arranged in three somewhat unequal strophes, the first and second 
sections being introduced by a summons to the praise of God (vers. 
2, 12), whilst the third closes with an expression of hope, drawn 
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from the contents of the whole, with regard to the future prospects 
of the kingdom of God (ver. 31a). 

Ver. 1. The historical introduction (“ Then sang Deborah and 
Barak the son of Abinoam on that day, saying”) takes the place of 
a heading, and does not mean that the song of Deborah and Barak 
which follows was composed by them jointly, but simply that it 
was sung by them together, in commemoration of the victory. The 
poetess or writer of the song, according to vers. 3, 7, and 12, was 
Deborah. The song itself opens with a summons to praise the 
Lord for the willing and joyful rising up of His people. 

Ver. 2. That the strong in Israel showed themselves strong, 
That the people willingly offered themselves, 
Praise ye the Lord! 

The meaning of 378 and Ni3nB is a subject of dispute. Accord- 
ing to the Septuagint rendering, and that of Theodot., év ra ap~ac Oat 
dpynyous év Iopand, many give it the meaning to cea or to lead, 
and endeavour to establish this meaning from an Arabic word _ 
signifying to find one’s self at the head of an affair. But this mean- 
ing cannot be established in Hebrew. 378 has no other meaning 
than to let loose from something, to let a person loose or free 
(see at Lev. x. 6); and in the only other passage where M1378 occurs 
(Deut. xxxii. 42), it does not refer to a leader, but to the luxuriant 
growth of the hair as the sign of great strength. Hence in this 
passage also Mi37B literally means comati, the hairy ones, t.e. those 
who possessed strength; and 3B, to manifest or put forth strength. 
The persons referred to are the champions in the fight, who went 
before the nation with strength and bravery. The preposition 3 
before 3B indicates the reason for praising God, or rather the 
object with which the praise of the Lord was coniiceiall. ‘WW YH3, 
literally “ in the showing themselves strong.” The meaning is, “ for 
the fact that the strong in Israel put forth strength.” 233304, to 
prove one’s self willing, here to go into the battle of their own free 
will, without any outward and authoritative command. This intro- 
diction transports us in the most striking manner into the time of 
the judges, when Israel had no king who could summon the nation 
to war, but everything depended upon the voluntary rising of the 
strong and the will of the nation at large. The manifestation of 
this strength and willingness Deborah praises as a gracious gift of 
the Lord. After this summons to praise the Lord, the first part of 
the song opens with an appeal to the kings and princes of the earth 
to hear what Deborah has to proclaim to the praise of God. 
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Ver. 8. Hear, ye kings; give ear, ye princes! 

I, to the Lord will I sing, 
Will sing praise -to the Lord, the God of Israel. 

4. Lord, when Thou wentest out from Seir, 
When Thou marchedst out of the fields of Edom, 
The earth trembled, and the heavens also dropped ; 
The clouds also dropped water. 

5. The mountains shook before the Lord, 
Sinai there before the Lord, the God of Israel. 

The “kings and princes” are not the rulers in Israel, for Israel 
had no kings at that time, but the kings and princes of the heathen 
nations, as in Ps. ii. 2. These were to discern the mighty acts of 
Jehovah in Israel, and learn to fear Jehovah as the almighty God. 
For the song to be sung applies to Him, the God of Israel. 1}, 
wadrew, is the technical expression for singing with an instru- 
mental accompaniment (see at Ex. xv. 2).—Vers. 4, 5. To give 
the Lord the glory for the victory which had been gained through 
His omnipotent help over the powerful army of Sisera, and to fill 
the heathen with fear of Jehovah, and the Israelites with love and 
confidence towards Him, the singer reverts to the terribly glorious 
manifestation of Jehovah in the’ olden time, when Israel was 
accepted as the nation of God (Ex. xix.). Just as Moses in his 
blessing (Deut. xxxiil. 2) referred the tribes of Israel to this mighty 
act, as the source of all salvation and blessing for Israel, so thie 
prophetess Deborah makes the praise of this glorious manifestation 
of God the starting-point of her praise of the great grace, which 
Jehovah as the faithful covenant God had displayed to His 
people in her own days. The tacit allusion to Moses’ blessing is 
very unmistakeable. But whereas Moses describes the descent 
of the Lord upon Sinai (Ex. xix.), according to its gracious sig- 
nificance in relation to the tribes of Israel, as an objective fact 
(Jehovah came from Sinai, Deut. xxxiii. 2), Deborah clothes the 
remembrance of it in the form of an address to God, to bring out 
the thought that the help which Israel had just experienced was a 
renewal of the coming of the Lord to His people. Jehovah's going 
out of Seir, and marching out of the fields of Edom, is to be inter- 
preted in the same sense as His rising up from Seir (Deut. xxxiii. 
2). As the descent of the Lord upon Sinai is depicted there as a 
rising of the sun from the east, so the same descent in a black 
cloud amidst thunder, lightning, fire, and vapour of smoke (Ex. 
xix. 16, 18), is represented here with direct allusion to these pheno- 
mena as a storm rising up from Seir in the east, in which the Lord 
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advanced to meet His people as they came from the west to Sinai. 
Before the Lord, who came down upon Sinai in the storm and 
darkness of the cloud, the earth shook and the heaven dropped, or, 
as it is afterwards more definitely explained, the clouds dropped 
with water, emptied themselves of their abundance of water as they 
do in the case of astorm. The mountains shook (1, Niphal of 
oP, dropping the reduplication of the 5 = 1312, Isa. Ixiii. 19, Ixiv. 2), 
even the strong rocky mountain of Sinai, which stood out so 
distinctly before the eyes of the singer, that she speaks of it as 
“this Sinai,” pointing to it as though it were locally near. David's 
description of the miraculous guidance of Israel through the desert 
in Ps, xviii. 8, 9, is evidently founded upon this passage, though it 
by no means follows from this that the passage before us also treats 
of the journey through the desert, as Clericus supposes, or even of 
the presence of the Lord in the battle with Sisera, and the victory 
which it secured. But greatly as Israel had been exalted at Sinai 
by the Lord its God, it had fallen just as deeply into bondage to 
its oppressors through its own sins, until Deborah arose to help it 
(vers. 6-8). | 
Ver. 6. In the days of Shamgar, the son of Anath, 
In the days of Jael, the paths kept holiday, 
And the wanderers of the paths went crooked ways. 
7. The towns in Israel kept holiday, they kept holiday, 

Until that I, Deborah, arose, 

That I arose a mother in Israel. 
. They chose new gods ; 

Then was war at the gates: 

Was there a shield seen and a spear 

Among forty thousand in Israel ? 

The deep degradation and disgrace into which Israel had sunk 
before the appearance of Deborah, through its falling away from 
the Lord into idolatry, forms the dark reverse of that glorification 
at Sinai. Although, after Ehud, Shamgar had also brought help to 
the people against their enemies by a victory over the Philistines 
(chap. iti. 31), and although Jael, who proved herself a heroine by 
slaying the fugitive Sisera, was then alive, things had got to such a 
pitch with Israel, that no one would venture upon the public high 
roads. There are no good grounds for the conjecture that Jael 
was a different person from the Jael mentioned in chap. iv. 17 
sqq., whether a judge who is not further known, as Ewald supposes, 
or a female judge who stood at the head of the nation in these 
unhappy times (Bertheau). nimMx oN, lit. “the paths ceased,” 8¢. 
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to be paths, or to be trodden by men. ni2n3 ‘30h, “ those who went 
upon paths,” or beaten ways, t.e. those who were obliged to under- 
take journeys for the purpose of friendly intercourse or trade, 
notwithstanding the burden of foreign rule which pressed upon the 
tand; such persons went by “twisted paths,” i.e. by roads and 
circuitous routes which turned away from the high roads. And 
the fiNB, i.e. the cultivated land, with its open towns and villages, 
and with their inhabitants, was as forsaken and desolate as the 
public highways. The word perazon has been rendered judge or 
guidance by modern expositors, after the example of Teller and 
Gesenius ; and in ver. 11 decision or guidance. But this meaning, 
which has been adopted into all the more recent lexicons, has 
nothing really to support it, and does not even suit our verse, into 
which it would introduce the strange contradiction, that at the time 
when Shamgar and Jael were judges, there were no judges in 
Israel. In addition to the Septuagint version, which renders the 
word Svvarol in this verse (t.e. according to the Cod. Vat., for the 
Cod. Al. has ¢pdfev), and then in the most unmeaning way adopts 
the rendering avEnoov in ver. 11, from which we may clearly see that 
the translators did not know the meaning of the word, it is common 
to adduce an Arabic word which signifies segregavit, discrevit rem 
ab aliis, though it is impossible to prove that the Arabic word ever 
had the meaning to judge or to lead. All the old translators, as 
well as the Rabbins, have based their rendering of the word upon 
‘m8, inhabitant of the flat country (Deut. iii. 5, and 1 Sam. vi. 18), 
and Mins, the open flat country, as distinguished from the towns 
surrounded by walls (Ezek. xxxviii. 11; Zech. ii. 8), according to 
which finB, as the place of meeting, would denote both the culti- 
vated land with its unenclosed towns and villages, and also the 
population that was settled in the open country in unfortified 
places,—a meaning which also lies at the foundation of the word in 
Hab. iii. 14. Accordingly, Luther has rendered the word Bauern 
(peasants), ‘Ropy Ty for ‘ROP Wx IY. The contraction of Wx 
into w, with Dagesh following, and generally pointed with Seghol, 
but here with Patach on account of the p, which is closely related 
to the gutturals, belongs to the popular character of the song, and 
is therefore also found in the Song of Solomon (chap. i. 12, 11. 7, 
17, iv. 6). It is also met with here and there in simple prose 
(Judg. vi. 17, vii. 12, viii. 26); but it was only in the literature of 
the time of the captivity and a still later date, that it found its way 
more and more from the language of ordinary conversation into 
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that of the Scriptures. Deborah describes herself as “a mother in 
Israel,” on account of her having watched over her people with 
inaternal care, just as Job calls himself a father to the poor who 
_ had been supported by him (Job xxix. 16; cf. Isa. xxii. 21).—Ver. 
8 describes the cause of the misery into which Israel had fallen. 
ovIn DION is the object to 173), and the subject is to be found in 
the previous term Jsrael. Israel forsook its God and Creator, 
and chose new gods, t.e. gods not worshipped by its fathers (vid. 
Deut. xxxii. 17). Then there was war (ane, the construct state 
of Of, a verbal noun formed from the Piel, and signifying con- 
flict or war) at the gates; t.e. the enemy pressed up to the very 
gates of the Israelitish towns, and besieged them, and there was 
not seen a shield or spear among forty thousand in Isracl, 2.e. there 
were no warriors found in Israel who ventured to defend the land 
against the foe. O8 indicates a question with a negative reply 
assumed, as in 1 Kings i. 27, etc. Shield and spear (or lance) are 
inentioned particularly as arms of offence and defence, to signify 
arms of all kinds. The words are not to be explained from 1 Sam. 
xiii. 22, as signifying that there were no longer any weapons to be 
found among the Israelites, because the enemy had taken them 
away (“not seen” is not equivalent to “not found” in 1 Sam. xiii. 
22); they simply affirm that there were no longer any weapons to 
- be seen, because not one of the 40,000 men in Israel took a weapon 
in his hand. The number 40,000 is not the number of the men 
who offered themselves willingly for battle, according to ver. 2 
(Bertheau) ; for apart from the fact that they did not go unarmed 
into the battle, it is at variance with the statement in chap. iv. 6, 10, 
that Barak went into the war and smote the enemy with only 
10,000 men. It is a round number, 2.e. an approximative state- 
inent of the number of the warriors who might have smitten the 
enemy and delivered Israel from bondage, and was probably chosen 
with a reference to the 40,000 fighting men of the tribes on the 
east of the Jordan, who went with Joshua to Canaan and helped 
their brethren to conquer the land (Josh. iv. 13). Most of the 
more recent expositors have given a different rendering of ver. 8. 
Many of them render the first clause according to the Peshito and 
Vulgate, “ God chose something new,” taking Elohim as the subject, 
and chadashim (new) as the object. But to this it has very pro- 
perly been objected, that, according to the terms of the song, it was 
not /tlohim but Jehovah who effected the deliverance of Israel, and 
that the Hebrew for new things is not DIN, but nivan (Isa. xii. 
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9, xlviii. 6), or N00 (Isa. xlili, 19; Jer. xxxi. 22). On these 
grounds Ewald and Bertheau render Elohim “judges” (they chuse 
new judges), and appeal to Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 7, 8, where the autho- 
rities who administered justice in the name of God are called 
Elohim. But these passages are not sufficient by themselves to 
establish the meaning “ judges,” and still less to establish the ren- 
dering “new judges” for Elohim chadashim. Moreover, according 
to both these explanations, the next clause must be understood as 
relating to the specially courageous conflict which the Israelites in 
their enthusiasm carried on with Sisera; whereas the further state- 
ment, that among 40,000 warriors who offered themselves willingly 
for battle there was not a shield or a lance to be seen, is irreconcil- 
ably at variance with this. For the explanation suggested, namely, 
that these warriors did not possess the ordinary weapons for a 
well-conducted engagement, but had nothing but bows and swords, 
or instead of weapons of any kind had only the staffs and tools of 
shepherds and husbandmen, is proved to be untenable by the simple 
fact that there is nothing at all to indicate any contrast between 
ordinary and extraordinary weapons, and that such a contrast is 
altogether foreign to the context. Moreover, the fact appealed to, 
that 18 points to a victorious conflict in vers. 13, 19, 22, as well as 
in ver. 11, is not strong enough to support the view in question, as 
% is employed in ver. 19 in connection with the battle of the kings 
of Canaan, which was not a successfyl one, but terminated in a 
defeat. 

The singer now turns from the contemplation of the deep degra- 
dation of Israel to the glorious change which took place as soon as 
she appeared :— 

Ver. 9. My heart inclines to the leaders of Israel ; 
To those who offered themselves willingly in the nation. Praise yo 
the Lord! 

10. Ye that ride upon white asses ; 
Ye that sit upon coverings, 
And that walk in the way, reflect ! 

11. With the voice of the archers among drawers (of water), 
There praise ye the righteous acts of the Lord, 
The righteous acts in His villages in Israel. 
Then the people of the Lord went down to the gates! 

We must supply the subsé. verb in connection with D *Bd, & My 
heart is (sc. inclined) towards the leaders of Israel,” i.e. feels itself 
drawn towards them. ?iN for ppind (ver. 14), the determining one, 
te. the commander or leader in war: as in Deut. xxxiii. 21. The 
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leaders and willing ones are first of all to praise the Lord for having 
crowned their willingness with victory.—Ver. 10. And all classes of 
the people, both high and low, have reason to join in the praise. 
Those who ride upon white, i.e. white-spotted asses, are the upper 
classes generally, and not merely the leaders (cf. chap. x. 4, xi. 14). 
ny, lit. dazzling white; but since there are no asses that are per- 
fectly white, and white was a colour that was highly valued both by 
Hebrews and Arabs, they applied the term white to those that were 
only spotted with white. Those who sit upon coverings (f1 from 
1, a covering or carpet, with the plural termination p, which is to 
be regarded as a poetical Chaldaism) are the rich and prosperous ; 
and those who walk on the way, i.e. travellers on foot, represent 
the middle and lower classes, who have to go about and attend 
to their affairs. Considered logically, this triple division of the 
nation is not a very exact one, as the first two do not form a true 
antithesis. But the want of exactness does not warrant our fusing 
together the middle term and the first, and understanding by middin 
either saddles or saddle-cloths, as Ewald and Bertheau have done; 
for saddle-cloths are still further from forming an antithesis to 
asses, so that those who ride upon white asses could be distinguished, 
as the upper classes and leaders, from those who sit upon saddles, or 
are “somewhat richer.” Moreover, there is no reason for regarding 
these three classes as referring simply to the long line of warriors 
hastening from the victory to the triumphal féte. On the contrary, 
all classes of the people are addressed, as enjoying the fruits of the 
victory that had been obtained : the upper classes, who ride upon their 
costly animals; the rich resting at home upon their splendid carpets ; 
and the poor travellers, who can now go quietly along the high-road 
again without fear of interruption from the foe (ver. 6). 1 is 
rendered “sing” by many; but this rendering cannot be sustained 
from Ps. cv. 2 and cxlvy. 5, and it is not necessary in the verse 
before us, since the well-established meaning of the word “ ponder,” 
reflect, sc. upon the acts of the Lord, is a perfectly suitable one.— 
Ver. 11. The whole nation had good reason to make this reflec- 
tion, as the warriors, having returned home, were now relating the 
mighty acts of the Lord among the women who were watering their 
flocks, and the people had returned to their towns once more. This 
is in all probability the idea of the obscure verse before us, which 
has been interpreted in such very different ways. The first clause, 
which has no verb, and cannot constitute a sentence by itself, must 
be connected with the following clause, and taken as an anakolouthon, 
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as 3M’ OY does not form a direct contintation of the clause com- 
mencing with ‘ipo. After the words “ from the voice of the archers,” 
we should expect the continuation “there is heard,’ or “there 
sounds forth the praise of the acts of the Lord.” Instead of that, 
the construction that was commenced is relinquished at %3N) bY, 
and a different turn.is given to the thought. This not only seems 
to offer the simplest explanation, but the only possible solution of 
the difficulty. For the explanation that [© is to be taken as signi- 
fying “away from,” as in Num. xv. 24, etc., in the sense of “ far 
from the voice of the archers, among the watering women,” does not 
suit the following word DY, “there,” at all. It would be necessary 
to attribute to {0 the meaning “no more disquieted by,” a meaning 
which the preposition could not possibly have in this clause. D'¥$np 
are not sharers in the booty, for /¥M simply means to cut, to cut in 
pieces, to divide, and is never applied to the sharing of booty, for which 
pen is the word used (vid. ver. 30; Ps. Ixviii. 13; Isa. ix. 2). yen 
is to be regarded, as the Rabbins maintain, as a denom. from Y/N, to 
hold an arrow, signifying therefore the shooter of an arrow. It was 
probably a natural thing for Deborah, who dwelt in Benjamin, to 
mention the archers as representatives of warriors generally, since 
this was the principal weapon employed by the Benjaminites (see 
1 Chron. viii. 40, xii. 2; 2 Chron. xiv. 7, xvii. 17). The tarrying 
of the warriors among the drawers of water, where the flocks and 
herds were being watered, points to the time of peace, when the 
warriors were again occupied with their civil and domestic affairs. 
3M is a simple aorist. 3M, lit. to repeat, then to relate, or praise. 
“ The righteousness of Jehovah,” 2.e. the marvellous acts of the Lord 
in and upon Israel for the accomplishing of His purposes of sal- 
vation, in which the righteousness of His work upon earth was 
manifested (cf. 1 Sam. xii. 7, Micah vi. 5). {iB nipty has been 
rendered by modern expositors, either “the righteous acts of His 
guidance or of His decision” (Ewald and Bertheau), or “ the 
righteous acts of His commanders,” or “the benefits towards His 
princes (leaders) in Israel” (Ros. and others). But neither of these 
can be sustained. We must take fiMB here in just the same sense 
as in ver. 7; the country covered with open towns and villages, 
together with their inhabitants, whom Jehovah had delivered from 
the hostile oppression that had rested upon them, by means of the 
victory obtained over Sisera. After that victory the people of the 
Lord went down again to their gates, from the mountains and hiding- 
places in which they had taken refuge from their foes (vers. 6, 7}, 
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returning again to the plains of the land, and the towns that were 
now delivered from the foe. 

Ver. 12 forms the introduction to the second part, viz. the 
description of the conflict and the victory. Throwing herself into 
the great event which she is about to commemorate, Deborah calls 
upon herself to strike up a song, and upon Barak to lead off his 
prisoner's : 

Ver. 12. Awake, awake, Deborah! 


Awake, awake, utter a song! 
Rise up, Barak, and lead captive thy captives, O son of Abinoam ° 


“ay has the tone upon the last syllable on the first two occasions, 
to answer to the rapid summoning burst of the Lord in the opening 
address (Bertheau). ‘2 73¥, to lead away captives, as the fruit 
of the victory; not merely to ead in triumph. On the form 72%” 
with Chateph-patach, see Ewald, § 90,5. In the next three strophes 
of this part (vers. 13-21) the progress of the conflict is described ; 
and in the first two the part taken in the battle by the different 
tribes (vers. 138-15a, and 153-18). 

Ver. 13. Then came down a remnant of nobles of the nation ; 

Jehovah came down to me among the heroes. 
14. Of Ephraim, whose root in Amalek ; 
Behind thee Benjamin among thy peoples. 
From Machir came down leaders, 
And from Zebulun marchers with the staff of the conductor. 
15a. And princes in Issachar with Deborah, 
And Issachar as well as Barak, 
Driven into the valley through his feet. 


Looking back to the commencement of the battle, the poetess 
describes the streaming of the brave men of the nation down from 
the mountains, to fight the enemy with Barak and Deborah in the 
valley of Jezreel ; though the whole nation did not rise as one man 
against its oppressors, but only a remnant of the noble and brave in 
the nation, with whom Jehovah went into the battle. In ver. 13 the 
Masoretic pointing of TY is connected with the rabbinical idea of 
the word as the fut. apoc. of NT: “ then (now) will the remnant rule 
over the glorious,’ i.e. the remnant left in Israel over the stately foe ; 
‘ Jehovah rules for me (or through me) over the heroes in Sisera’s 
army,” which Luther has also adopted. But, as Schnurr. has main- 
tained, this view is decidedly erroneous, inasmuch as it is altogether 
irreconcilable with the description which follows of the marching of 
the tribes of Israel into the battle. ‘m is to be understood in the 
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same sense as YT) in ver. 14, and to be pointed as a perfect 7! 
“ There came down,” 8C. from the mountains of the land into the 
plain of Jezreel, a remnant of nobles. DAN? i is used instead of a 
closer subordination through the construct state, to bring out the 
idea of ™¥ into greater prominence (see Ewald, § 292). OY is in 
apposition to DMMAND, and not to be connected with the following 
word 77, as it is by some, in opposition to the accents. The 
thought is rather this: with the nobles or among the. brave Jehovah 
himself went against the foe. bis a dat. commodi, equivalent to 
“for my joy.”—Ver. 14. “ From (‘30, poetical for 1) Ephraim,” 
sc. there came fighting men; not the whole tribe, but only nobles 
or brave men, and indeed those whose roots were in Amalek, 1.e. 
those who were rooted or had taken root, t.e. had settled and spread 
themselves out upon the tribe-territory of Ephraim, which had for- 
merly been inhabited by Amalekites, the mount of the Amalekites, 
mentioned in chap. xii. 15 (for the figure itself, see Isa. xxvii. 6, 
Ps. Ixxx. 10, and Job v. 3). “ Behind thee,” te. behind Ephraim, 
there followed Benjamin among thy (Ephraim’s) people (O°DDY, a 
poetical form for D°8Y, in the sense of hosts). Benjamin lived 
farther south than Ephraim, and therefore, when looked at from 
the stand-point of the plain of Jezreel, behind Ephraim; “but he 
came upon the scene of battle, either in subordination to the more 
powerful Ephraimites, or rushing on with the Ephraimitish hosts” 
(Bertheau). “From Machir,” 1.e. from western Manasseh, there 
came down leaders (see at ver. 9), sc. with warriors in their train. 
Machir cannot refer to the Manassite family of Machir, to which 
Moses gave the northern part of Gilead, and Bashan, for an inherit- 
ance (comp. Josh. xvii. 1 with xiii. 29-31), but it stands poetically 
for Manasseh generally, as Machir was the only son of Manasseh, 
from whom all the Manassites were descended (Gen. |. 23; Num. 
xxvi. 29 sqq., xxvii. 1). The reference here, however, is simply 
to that portion of the tribe of Manasseh which had received its 
inheritance by the side of Ephraim, in the land to the west of the 
Jordan. This explanation of the word is required, not only by thie 
fact that Machir is mentioned after Ephraim and Benjamin, and 


1 The Cod. Al. of the LXX. contains the correct rendering, ters xariBn 
xecrartiepee. In the Targum also 57° is correctly translated nn; descendit, 


although the germs of the rabbinical interpretation are contained 1 in the para- 
phrase of the whole verse: tunc descendit unus ex exercitu Israel et fregit fortitu- 
dinem fortium gentium. Ecce non ex fortitudine manus eorum Juit hoc; sed 
Dominus fregit ante populum suum fortitudinem virorum osorum eorum. 
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before Zebulun and Issachar, but still more decidedly by the intro- 
duction of Gilead beyond Jordan in connection with Reuben, in ver. 
17, which can only signify Gad and eastern Manasseh. Hence the 
two names Machir and Gilead, the names of Manasseh’s son and 
grandson, are poetically employed to denote the two halves of the 
tribe of Manasseh; Machir signifying the western Manassites, and 
Gilead the eastern. “ From Zebulun marchers (1, to approach in 
long processions, as in chap. iv. 6) with the staff of the conductor.” 
"6D, writer or numberer, was the technical name given to the 
musterer-general, whose duty it was to levy and muster the troops 
(2 Kings xxv. 19; cf. 2 Chron. xxvi. 11); here it denotes the 
military leader generally.—Ver. 15a. "WW, “my princes,” does not 
furnish any appropriate meaning, as neither Deborah nor Barak 
was of the tribe of Issachar, and it is not stated anywhere that the 
Issacharites gathered round Deborah as their leader. The reading 
"WY (stat. constr.), adopted by the old versions, must be taken as the 
correct one, and the introduction of the preposition 3 does not pre- 
clude this (compare yeaa "In, 2 Sam. i. 21, and Ewald, § 289, b.). 
OY, which is used to denote an outward equality, as in 1 Sam. 
xvii. 42, and is substantially the same as the {3 which follows (“ jus¢ 
as”), is construed without 2 in the first clause, as in Ps. xlviii. 6. 
poya: into the valley of Jezreel, the plain of Kishon. 19713 nw, as 
in Job xviii. 8, to be sent off, z.e. incessantly impelled, through his 
feet ; here it is applied to an irresistible force of enthusiasm for the 
battle. The nominative to now is Issachar and Barak. 

Ver. 155. At the brooks of Reuben were great resolutions of heart. 

16. Why remainest thou between the hurdles, 
To hear the piping of the flocks ? 
At the brooks of Reuben were great projects of heart. 
17. Gilead rests on the other side of the Jordan ; 
And Dan . . . why tarries he by ships? 
Asher sits on the shore of the sea, 
And by his bays he reposes. 
18. Zebulun, a people that despises its soul even to death, 
And Naphtali upon the heights of the field. 

In this strophe Deborah first of all mentions the tribes which 
took no part in the conflict (vers. 158-17), and then returns in ver. 
18 to the Zebulunites, who staked their life along with Naphtali for 
the deliverance of Israel from the yoke of the enemy. The env- 
meration of the tribes who remained at a distance from the conflict 
commences with Reuben (vers. 155 and 16). In this tribe there 
did arise a lively sympathy with the national elevation. They held 
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meetings, passed great resolutions, but it led to no practical result ; 
and at length they preferred to remain quietly at home in their 
own comfortable pastoral life. The meaning brooks for ninde i8 
well established by Job xx. 17, and there is no reason whatever for 
explaining the word as equivalent to nia, mada, divisions (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 5, 12; Ezra vi. 18). The territory of Reuben, which was 
celebrated for its splendid pastures, must have abounded in brooks. 
The question, Why satest thou, or remainedst thou sitting between 
the hurdles? te. in the comfortable repose of a shepherd’s life, is 
an utterance of amazement; and the irony is very apparent in the 
next clause, to hear the bleating of the flocks, ¢.e. the piping of the 
shepherds, instead of the blast of the war-trumpets.—Ver. 17. 
Gilead, Dan, and Asher took no part at all. By Gilead, the tribes 
of Gad and half Manasseh are intended. The use of the term 
syean to denote the whole of the territory of the Israelites on the 
east of the Jordan probably gave occasion to this, although “yea 
(without the article) does not refer to the land even here, but refers 
primarily to the grandson of Manasseh, as the representative of his 
family which dwelt in Gilead. (For further remarks, see at ver. 
14.) Dan also did not let the national movement disturb it in its 
earthly trade and commerce. "3, to keep one’s self in a place, is con- 
strued here with the accusative of the place, as in Ps. cxx. 5. The 
territory of Dan included the port of Joppa (see at Josh. xix. 46), 
where the Danites probably carried on a trade with the Pheenicians. 
Asher also in his land upon the coast did not allow himself to be 
disturbed from his rest, to join in the common war of its nation. 
nm’ FIN is used, as in Gen. xlix. 13, for the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. O'YIBD, dz. ey., literally a rent, and hence applied 
to a bay, as an incision made in the sea-shore.—Ver. 18. Zebulun 
and Naphtali acted quite differently. Zebulun showed itself as a 
people that despised its life even to death, ze. that sacrificed its 
life for the deliverance of its fatherland. Naphtali did the same in 
its mountain home. The two tribes had raised 10,000 fighting 
men at Barak’s call (chap. iv. 10), who constituted at any rate the 
kernel of the Israelitish army. 

If we run over the tribes enumerated, it seems strange that the 
tribes of Judah and Simeon are not mentioned either among those 
who joined in the battle, or among those who stayed away. The 
only way in which this can be explained is on the supposition that 
these two tribes were never summoned by Barak, either because 
they were so involved in conflict with the Philistines, that they 
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were unable to render any assistance to the northern tribes against 
their Canaanitish oppressors, as we might infer from chap. ui. 31, 
or because of some inward disagreement between these tribes and 
the rest. But even apart from Judah and Simeon, the want of 
sympathy on the part of the tribes that are reproved is a sufficient 
proof that the enthusiasm for the cause of the Lord had greatly 
diminished in the nation, and that the internal unity of the con- 
gregation was considerably loosened. 

In the next strophe the battle and the victory are described :~- 

Ver. 19. Kings came, . . . they fought ; 
The kings of Canaan fought 
At Taanach, at the waters of Megiddo. 
A piece of silver they did not take. 
20. From heaven they fought, 
The stars from their courses fought against Sisera. 
21. The brook of Kishon swept them away, 
The brook of the olden time, the brook Kishon. 
Go on, my soul, in strength! 

The advance of the foe is described in few words. Kings came 
on and fought. They were the kings of Canaan, since Jabin, like 
his ancestor (Josh. xi. 1 sqq.), had formed an alliance with other 
kings of northern Canaan, who went to the battle under the com- 
mand of Sisera. The battle took place at Taanach (see at Josh. 
xii. 21), by the water of Megiddo, the present Lejun (see at Josh. 
xii. 21), i.e. by the brook Kishon (cf. chap. iv. 7). Taanach and 
Megiddo were not quite five miles apart, and beside and between 
them there were several brooks which ran into the southern arm of 
the Kishon, that flowed through the plain to the north of both these 
towns. The hostile kings went into the battle with the hope of 
slaying the Israelites and making a rich capture of booty. But 
their hopes were disappointed. They could not take with them a 
piece of silver as booty. Y¥3, which generally signifies booty or 
gain, is probably to be taken here in its primary sense of frustum, 
from Y¥2, to cut off or cut in pieces, a “ piece of silver,” equivalent 
to a single piece of valuable booty.—Ver. 20. For not only did the 
Israelites fight against them, but the powers of heaven also. “ From 
heaven” is more minutely defined by “the stars from their courses.” 
These words explain the statement in chap. iv. 15, “the Lord dis- 
comfited Sisera ;” though in our opinion not so clearly as to enable 
us to define more precisely the natural phenomenon by which God 
threw the enemy into confusion. In all probability we have to 
think of a terrible storm, with thunder and lightning and hail, or 
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the sudden bursting of a cloud, which is poetically described as 
though the stars of heaven had left their courses to fight for the 
Lord and His kingdom upon earth.—Ver. 21. The kings of Canaan 
could do nothing against these powers. They were smitten; the 
brook Kishon washed them (i.e. their corpses) away. The meaning 
“to wash away” is well established by the dialects and the context, 
though the verb itself only occurs here. As the battle was fought 
between Taanach and Megiddo, i.e. to the south of the brook 
Kishon, and the smitten foe fled towards the north, many of them 
met with their death in the waves of the brook, which was flowing 
over its banks at the time. The brook is called D’DP on, i.e. the 
brook of the old world or the olden time (according to the LXX. 
Cod. Vat. yetdppovs adpyaiwv), as the stream that had been flowing 
from time immemorial, and not, as the Chaldee interprets it, the 
stream that had been celebrated from olden time on account of 
the mighty acts that had been performed there. The meaning 
suggested by Ewald and others, “ brook of attacks, or slaughters,” 
is not well sustained, although D7? is sometimes used to denote a 
hostile encounter. The last clause interrupts the description of the 
slaughter and the victory. Borne away by the might of the acts to be 
commemorated, Deborah stimulates her soul, z.e. herself, to a vigorous 
continuation of her song. ‘3774 is jussive, and ty an accusative 
governed by the verb, in strength, vigorously; for she had still to 
celebrate the glorious results of the victory. This is done in the 
third part of the song (vers. 22-31), the first strophe of which 
(vers. 22-24) describes in brief drastic traits the flight of the foe, 
and the treatment of the fugitives by the people of the land. 
Ver. 22. Then did the hoofs of the horses stamp 
With the hunting, the hunting of his strong ones. 
23. Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel of the Lord ; 

Curse ye, curse ye the inhabitants thereof ! 

Because they came not to the help of Jehovah, 

To the help of Jehovah among the mighty. 

24, Blessed before women be Jael, 

The wife of Heber the Kenite, 

Blessed before women in the tent ! 

The war-chariots of the enemy hunted away in the wildest 
flight (ver. 22). The horses stamped the ground with the con- 
tinuous hunting or galloping away of the warriors. 77%, the 
hunting (cf. 9, Nah. iii. 2). The repetition of the word expresses 
the continuance or incessant duration of the same thing (see Hwald, 
§ 313, a.). WSR, strong ones, are not the horses, but the warriors 
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in the war-chariots. The suffix refers to pip, which is used collec- 
tively. The mighty ones on horses are not, however, merely the 
Canaanitish princes, such as Sisera, as Ewald maintains, but the 
warriors generally who hunted away upon their war-chariots.— 
Ver. 23. The enemy, or at all events Sisera, might have been 
destroyed in his flight by the inhabitants of Meroz; but they did 
not come to the help of the Israelites, and brought down the curse 
of God upon themselves in consequence. That this is the thought 
of ver. 23 is evident from the context, and more especially from the 
blessing pronounced upon Jael in ver. 24. The situation of Meroz, 
which is not mentioned again, cannot be determined with certainty 
Wilson and v. Raumer imagine that it may be Kefr Musr on the 
south of Tabor, the situation of which at all events is more suit- 
able than Marussus, which was an hour and a half to the north of 
Beisan, and which Rabbi Schwarz supposed to be Meroz (see V. de 
Velde, Mem. p. 334). The curse upon the inhabitants of this 
place is described as a word or command of the angel of the Lord, 
inasmuch as it was the angel of the Lord who fought for Israel 
at Megiddo, as the revealer of the invisible God, and smote the 
Canaanites. Deborah heard from him the words of the curse 
upon the inhabitants of Meroz, because they did not come to help 
Jehovah when He was fighting with and for the Israelites. ‘ Among 
the heroes,” or mighty men, t.e. associating with the warriors of 
Israel.—Ver. 24. Jael behaved altogether differently, although she 
was not an Israelite, but a woman of the tribe of the Kenites, 
which was only allied with Israel (see chap. iv. 11, 17 sqq.). For 
her heroic deed she was to be blessed before women (jD as in Gen. 
ii. 14, literally removed away from women). The “ women in the 
tent” are dwellers in tents, or shepherdesses. This heroic act is 
poetically commemorated in the strophe which follows in vers. 
25-27. 
Ver. 25. He asked water, she gave him milk ; 
She handed him cream in the dish of nobles. 
26. She stretched out her hand to the plug, 

And her right hand to the workmen's hammer, 

And hammered Sisera, broke his head, 

And dashed in pieces and pierced his temples. 

27. Between her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down : 
Between her feet he bowed, he fell : 
Where he bowed, there.he fell down dead. 
Assuming that the fact itself is well known, Deborah does not 

think it necessary to mention Sisera’s name in ver. 25. 7NDN, 
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which generally signifies thick curdled milk, is used here as synony- 
mous with 2n, in the sense of good superior milk. 2D is only used 
here and in chap. vi. 38, and signifies a bowl or vessel for holding 
liquids (see Arab., Chald., and Talm.; also Bochart, Hieroz.i. pp. 625 
sqq., ed. Ros.). The dish of nobles is a fine costly bowl, such as they 
are accustomed to hand to noble guests. The whole verse is simply 
intended to express the thought, that Jael had given to her guest 
Sisera a friendly reception, and treated him honourably and hospi- 
tably, simply in order to make him feel secure.—Ver. 26. “ Her 
hand,” i.e. the left hand, as is shown by the antithesis, “ her right 
hand,” which follows. On the form mnovA, the third pers. fem. 
sing. with 72 attached, to distinguish it the more clearly from the 
second pers., see the remarks on Ex. i. 10. Dry mnen, hammer 
or mallet of the hard workers, is a large heavy hammer. For the 
purpose of depicting the boldness and greatness of the deed, the 
words are crowded together in the second hemistich :; D2, to hammer, 
or smite with the hammer ; PM0, az. Xey., to smite in pieces, smite 
through ; 7M, to smite or dash in pieces ; Aen, to pierce or bore 
through. The heaping up of the words in ver. 27 answers the 
same purpose. They do not “ express the delight of a satisfied 
thirst for revenge,’ but simply bring out the thought that Sisera, 
who was for years the terror of Israel, was now struck dead with a 
single blow. 373 "WN3, at the place where he bowed, there he fell 
WY, overpowered and destroyed. In conclusion, the singer refers 
once more in the last strophe (vers. 28-30) to the mother of Sisera, 
as she waited impatiently for the return of her son, and foreboded 
his death, whilst the prudent princesses who surrounded her sought 
to cheer her with the prospect of a rich arrival of booty. 


Ver. 28. Through the window there looks out and cries aloud 
The mother of Sisera, through the lattice work, 
Why does his chariot delay its coming ? 

Why tarry the steps of his team ? 
29. The wise of her princesses reply : 
—But she repeats her words to herself— 
80. Surely they are finding and sharing booty : 
A maiden, two maidens to the head of a man, 
Booty of variegated cloths for Sisera ; 
Booty of variegated cloths, garments worked in divers colours, 
A variegated cloth, two garments worked in divers colours for his neck 
as booty. 


° 


Sisera’s mother looks out with impatience for the return of her 
son, and cries aloud out of the window, Why is he never coming ?7— 
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foreboding the disastrous result of the war. 32°F, az. Xey., signifies 
to cry; in Aramean it is used for 27 and 33, to denote a loud 
joyful cry; here it evidently signifies a loud cry of anxiety. For 
the repeated question, Why does his chariot delay its coming? is 
evidently expressive of anxiety and alarm. The form 7&, perf. 
Piel for 08, may be attributed to the influence of the aleph, 
which favours the seghol sound, like 3>M in Gen. xxx. 39. The 
combination of i337) ‘oyB, “ steps of his chariots,” cannot be 
explained, as it is by Bertheau, on the ground that the word ‘nya, 
as a general expression for intermittent movement, might also be 
applied to the jerking of the wheels in rolling, but simply on the 
supposition that Nia372, as a synonym for 2), is used for the horses 
yoked to the chariot in the sense of team, like 159 in 2 Sam. viii. 4, 
x. 18, etc.—Ver. 29. The princesses in attendance upon Sisera’s 
mother sought to console her with the remark, that Sisera would have 
to gather together rich booty, and that his return was delayed in 
consequence. In the expression “ the wisest of her princesses” (see 
Ges. § 119, 2), the irony is very obvious, as the reality put all their 
wise conjectures to shame. 239A, third pers. plur. fem. for 72°29. 
The second hemistich of ver. 29 contains a clause inserted as a 
parenthesis. N78 is adversative: “ but she;” AN is only an em- 
phatic copula; the antithesis lies in the emphatic change of subject 
indicated by NJ, WON IW, lit. to bring back her words, i.e. to 
repeat. m? is used in a reflective sense, “ to herself.” The mean- 
ing is: But Sisera’s mother did not allow herself to be quieted by 
the words of her wise princesses ; on the contrary, she kept repeat- 
ing the anxious question, Why does Sisera delay his coming? In 
ver. 30 there follows the answer of the wise princesses. They 
imagine that Sisera has been detained by the large amount of booty 
which has to be divided. Nom, nonne, is he not, in the sense of lively 
certuinty. They will certainly discover rich booty, and divide it. 
DM, uterus, for puella. “ A girl (or indeed probably) two girls to 
the head of the man,” t.e. for each man. O'Y3¥, coloured things, 
cloths or clothes. “>, worked stuff, or garments worked in divers 
colours (see the remarks on Ex. xxvi. 36), is attached without the 
vav cop. to D'Y3¥, and is also dependent upon °ev, The closing 
words, Dee) *INAY?, “ for the necks,” or (as the plural is also fre- 
quently used to signify a single neck, eg. Gen. xxvii. 16, xlv. 14) 
“ for the neck of the booty,” do not give any appropriate sense, as 727 
neither signifies animals taken as booty nor the taker of booty. The 
idea, however, that 2 is used for 22¥ Wx, like 32 in 2 Sam. xii. 4 
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for 27 UPN, viator, and NN in Prov. xxiii. 28 for ANN Wx, seems 
inadmissible, since 99% has just before been used three times in its 
literal sense. There is just the same objection to the application of 
ous to animals taken as booty, not to mention the fact that they 
would hardly have thought of having valuable cloths upon the necks 
of animals taken as booty. Consequently the only explanation that 
remains, is either to alter “INN? into }8¥? or IND, or else to 
change oou into °3¥, the royal spouse. In the former case, ous 
would have to be taken as in apposition to O'nDp) ya¥: a variegated 
cloth, two worked in divers colours for his (Sisera’s) neck as booty, 
as the L._X-X. have rendered it (7@ tpayndrw adtod oxida). Ewald 
and Bertheau decide in favour of the second alteration, and defend 
it on the ground that 55v might easily find its way into the text as 
a copyist’s error for 93%, on account of 55v having been already 
written three times before, and that we cannot dispense with some 
such word as 2a here, since the repetition of 220) three times, and 
the threefold use of 9, evidently show that there were three dif- 
ferent kinds of people among whom the booty was to be distributed ; 
and also that it was only a fitting thing that Sisera should set apart 
one portion of the booty to adorn the neck of his wife, and that 
the wisest of the noble ladies, when mentioning the booty, should 
not forget themselves. 
Ver. 31a. So shall all Thine enemies perish, O Jehovah ! 
But let those who love Him be like the rising of the sun in its strength. 

This forms the conclusion of the song. 3, so, refers to the 
whole of the song: just in the same manner as Sisera and his 
warriors. The rising of the sun in its strength is a striking image 
of the exaltation of Israel to a more and more glorious unfolding 
of its destiny, which Deborah anticipated as the result of this 
victory. With the last clause, “ And the land had rest forty years” 
(cf. chap. itl. 11, 30, viii. 28), the account of this event is brought 
to a close. 


Il. THE TIMES OF GIDEON AND HIS FAMILY, AND OF THE JUDGES 
TOLA AND JAIR.—CHAP. VI.—X. 5. 


In this second stage of the period of the judges, which did not 
extend over an entire century (only ninety-five years), Israel was 
only punished for its apostasy from the Lord, it is true, with a seven 
years’ oppression by the Midianites; but the misery which these 
enemies, who allied themselves with Amalekites and other Arabian 
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hordes, brought upon both land and people, so far surpassed the 
pressure of the previous chastisements, that the Israelites were 
obliged to take refuge frofn the foe in ravines, caves, and strong- 
holds of the mountains. But the more heavily the Lord punished 
His rebellious nation, the more gloriously did He set forth His 
nearness to help, and also the way which would lead to a lasting 
peace, and to true deliverance out of every trouble, in the manner 
in which He called and fitted Gideon to be its deliverer, and gave 
him the victory over the innumerable army of the hostile hordes, 
with only 300 chosen warriors. But the tendency to idolatry and 
to the worship of Baal had already become so strong in Israel, that 
even Gideon, that distinguished hero of God, who had been so 
marvellously called, and who refused the title of king when offered 
to him from genuine fidelity to the Lord, yielded to the temptation 
to establish for himself an unlawful worship, in a high-priestly 
ephod which had been prepared for his use, and thus gave the 
people an occasion for idolatry. For this reason his house was 
visited with severe judgments, which burst upon it after his death, 
under the three years’ reign of his son Abimelech; although, not- 
withstanding the deep religious and moral depravity which was 
manifested in the doings of Abimelech, the Lord gave His people 
rest for forty-five years longer after the death of Abimelech under 
two judges, before He punished their apostasy with fresh hostile 
oppressions. 

The history of Gideon and his family is related very fully, 
because the working of the grace and righteousness of the faithful 
covenant God was so obviously displayed therein, that it contained 
a rich treasure of instruction and warning for the church of the 
Lord in all ages. The account contains such an abundance of 
special notices of separate events and persons, as can only be 
explained on the supposition that the author made use of copious 
records which had been made by contemporaries and eye-witnesses 
of the events. At the same time, the separate details do not 
contain any such characteristic marks as will enable us to discover 
clearly, or determine with any certainty, the nature of the source 
or sources which the author employed. The only things peculiar 
to this narrative are the use of the prefix w for Wk, not only in 
reports of the sayings of the persons engaged (chap. vi. 17), but 
also in the direct narrative of facts (chap. vii. 12, viii. 26), and the 
formula nwa mim Mm (chap. vi. 34), which only occurs again in 
1 Chron. xii. 18, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20. On the other hand, neither 
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the interchange of ha-Elohim (chap. vi. 36, 39, vii. 14) and Elohim 
(chap. vi. 40, viii. 3, ix. 7, 9, 13, 23, 56, 57) with Jehovah, nor 
the use of the name Jerubbaal for Gideon (chap. vi. 32, vii. 1, 
viii. 29, ix. 1, 2, 5, 16, 19, 24, 28), nor lastly the absence of the 
“theocratical pragmatism” in chap. ix., contains any proof of the 
nature of the source employed, or even of the employment of two 
different sources, as these peculiarities are founded upon the con- 
tents and materials of the narrative itself.’ | 


Oppression of Israel by the Midianites, and call of Gideon to be 
their Deliverer.—Chap. vi. 1-32. 


Vers. 1-10. Renewed Apostasy of the Nation, and its Punish- 
ment.—Ver. 1. As the Israelites forsook Jehovah their God again, 
the Lord delivered them up for seven years into the hands of the 
Midianites. The Midianites, who were descendants of Abraham 
and Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2), and had penetrated into the grassy 
steppes on the eastern side of the country of the Moabites and 


1 Even Bertheau, who infers from these data that two different sources were 
employed, admits that ha- Elohim in the mouth of the Midianites (chap. vii. 14) 
and Elohim in Jotham’'s fable, where it is put into the mouth of the trees, prove 
‘nothing at all, because here, from the different meanings of the divine names, 
the author could not have used anything but Elohim. But the same difference is 
quite as unmistakeable in chap. viii. 3, ix. 7, 23, 56, 57, since in these passages, 
either the antithesis of man and God, or the idea of supernatural causality, 
made it most natural for the author to use the general name of God even if it 
did not render it absolutely necessary. There remain, therefore, only chap. 
vi. 20, 36, 39, 40, where the use of ha-Elohim and Elohim instead of Jehovah 
may possibly have originated with the source made use of by the author. On 
the other hand, the name Jerubbaal, which Gideon received in consequence of 
the destruction of the altar of Baal (chap. vi. 32), is employed with conscious — 
reference to its origin and meaning, not only in chap. vil. 1, viii. 29, 35, but 
also throughout chap. ix., as we may see more especially in chap. ix. 16, 19, 28. 
And lastly, even the peculiarities of chap. ix.—namely, that the names Jehovah 
and Gideon do not occur there at all, and that many historical circumstances 
are related apparently without any link of connection, and torn away from some 
wider context, which might have rendered them intelligible, and without which 
very much remains obscure—do not prove that the author drew these incidents 
from a different source from the rest of the history of Gideon,—such, for 
example, as a more complete history of the town of Shechem and its rulers in 
the time of the judges, as Bertheau imagines. For these peculiarities may be 
explained satisfactorily enough from the intention so clearly expressed in chap. 
viii. 34, 85, and ix. 57, of showing how the ingratitude of the Israelites towards 
Gideon, especially the wickedness of the Shechemites, who helped to murder 
Gideon’s sons to gratify Abimelech, was punished by God. And no other 
peculiarities can be discovered that could possibly establish a diversity of sources. 
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Ammonites (see at Num. xxii. 4), had shown hostility to Israel 
even in the time of Moses, and had been defeated in a war of 
retaliation on the part of the Israelites (Num. xxsi.). But they 
had afterwards recovered their strength, so that now, after an 
interval of 200 years, the Lord used them as a rod of chastise- 
ment for His rebellious people. In vers. 1, 2, 6, they alone are 
mentioned as oppressors of Israel; but in vers. 3, 33, and chap. 
vii. 12, the Amalekites and children of the east are mentioned in 
connection with them, from which we may see that the Midianites 
were the principal enemies, but had allied themselves with other 
predatory Bedouin tribes, to make war upon the Israelites and 
devastate their land. On the Amalekites, those leading enemies 
of the people of God who had sprung from Esau, see the notes on 
Gen. xxxvi. 12 and Ex. xvii. 8. “ Children of the east” (see Job 
i. 3) is the general name for the tribes that lived in the desert on 
the east of Palestine, “like the name of Arabs in the time of 
Josephus (in Ant. v. 6, 1, he calls the children of the east men- 
tioned here by the name of Arabs), or in later times the names of 
the Nabateans and Kedarenes” (Bertheau). Hence we find in 
chap. viii. 10, that all the enemies who oppressed the Israelites are 
called “children of the east.”—Vers. 2-5. The oppression of Israel: 
by Midian and its allies. Their power pressed so severely upon the 
. Israelites, that before (or because of) them the latter “‘made them 
the ravines which are in the mountains, and the caves, and the strong- 
holds,” sc. which were to be met with all over the land in after times 
(viz. at the time when our book was written), and were safe places 
of refuge in time of war. This is implied in the definite article 
before Ni0729 and the following substantives. The words “ they 
made them” are not at variance with the fact that there are many 
natural caves to be found in the limestone mountains of Palestine. 
For, on the one hand, they do not affirm that all the caves to be 
found in the land were made by the Israelites at that time; and, on 
the other hand, 7) does not preclude the use of natural caves as 
places of refuge, since it not only denotes the digging and making 
of caves, but also the adaptation of natural caves to the purpose 
referred to, i.e. the enlargement of them, or whatever was required 
to make them habitable. The dz. Aey. NID does not mean “ light 
holes” (Bertheau), or “holes with openings to the light,” from 77), 
in the sense of to stream, to enlighten (Rashi, Kimchi, etc.), but is 
to be taken in the sense of “mountain ravines,” hollowed out by 
torrents (from 3, to pour), which the Israelites made into hiding- 
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places. NiT¥b, fortresses, mountain strongholds. These ravines, 
caves, and fortresses were not merely to serve as hiding-places for 
the Israelitish fugitives, but much more as places of concealment 
for their possessions and necessary supplies. For the Midianites, 
like genuine Bedouins, thought far more of robbing and plunder- 
ing and laying waste the land of the Israelites, than of exterminat- 
ing the people themselves. Herodotus (i. 17) says just the same 
respecting the war of the Lydian king Alyattes with the Milesians. 
—Vers. 3, 4. When the Israelites had sown, the Midianites and 
their allies came upon them, encamped against them, and destroyed 
the produce of the land (the fruits of the field and soil) as far as 
Gaza, in the extreme south-west of the land (“till thou come,” as 
in Gen. x. 19, etc.). As the enemy invaded the land with their 
camels and flocks, and on repeated occasions encamped in the 
valley of Jezreel (ver. 33), they must have entered the land on the 
west of the Jordan by the main road which connects the countries 
on the east with Palestine on the west, crossing the Jordan near 
Beisan, and passing through the plain of Jezreel; and from this 
point they spread over Palestine to the sea-coast of Gaza. “ They 
left no sustenance (in the shape of produce of the field and soil) in 
Israel, and neither sheep, nor oxen, nor asses. Lor they came on 
with their flocks, and their tents came like grasshoppers in multitude.” 
The Chethibh 383° is not to be altered into 383, according to the 
Keri and certain Codd. If we connect DTN with the previous 
words, according to the Masoretic pointing, we have a simple 
asyndeton. It is more probable, however, that nmdnx belongs to 
what follows: “And their tents came in such numbers as grass- 
hoppers.” “13, lit. like a multitude of grasshoppers, in such abun- 
ance. “ Thus they came into the land to devastate it.”—Ver. 6. 
The Israelites were greatly weakened in consequence (7%, the 
imperf. Niphal of 277), so that in their distress they cried to the 
Lord for help.—Vers. 7-10. But before helping them, the Lord 
sent a prophet to reprove the people for not hearkening to the 
voice of their God, in order that they might reflect, and might 
recognise in the oppression which crushed them the chastisement 
of God for their apostasy, and so be brought to sincere repentance 
and conversion by their remembrance of the former miraculous 
displays of the grace of God. . The Lord God, said the prophet to 
the people, brought you out of Egypt, the house of bondage, and 
delivered you out of the hand of Egypt (Ex. xviii. 9), and out of 
the hand of all your oppressors (see chap. ii. 18, iv. 3, x. 12), 
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whom He drove before you (the reference is to the Amorites and 
Canaanites who were conquered by Moses and Joshua); but ye 
have not followed His commandment, that ye should not worship 
the gods of the Amorites. The Amorites stand here for the 
Canaanites, as in Gen. xv. 16 and Josh. xxiv. 15 

Vers. 11-32. Call of Gideon to be the Deliverer of Israel.—As 
the reproof of the prophet was intended to turn the hearts of the 
people once more to the Lord their God and deliverer, so the 
manner in which God called Gideon to be their deliverer, and 
rescued Israel from its oppressors through his instrumentality, was 
intended to furnish the most evident proof that the help and salva- 
tion of Israel were not to be found in man, but solely in their God. 
God had also sent their former-judges. The Spirit of Jehovah 
had come upon Othniel, so that he smote the enemy in the power 
of God (chap. iii. 10). Ehud had put to death the hostile king by 
stratagem, and then destroyed his army; and Barak had received 
the command of the Lord, through the prophetess Deborah, to 
deliver His people from the dominion of their foes, and had carried 
out the command with her assistance. But Gideon was called to 
be the deliverer of Israel through an appearance of the angel of the 
Lord, to show to him and to all Israel, that Jehovah, the God of 
the fathers, was still near at hand to His people, and could work 
. miracles as in the days of old, if Israel would only adhere to Him 
and keep His covenant. The call of Gideon took place in two 
revelations from God. First of all the Lord appeared to him in 
the visible form of an angel, in which He had already made himself 
known to the patriarchs, and summoned him in the strength of God 
to deliver Israel out of the hand of the Midianites (vers. 11-24). 
He then commanded him, in a dream of the night, to throw down 
his father’s altar of Baal, and to offer a burnt-offering to Jehovah 
his God upon an altar erected for the purpose (vers. 25-32). In 
the first revelation the Lord acknowledged Gideon ; in the second 
He summoned Gideon to acknowledge Him as his God. 

Vers. 11-24. Appearance of the Angel of the Lord.—Ver. 11. 
The angel of the Lord, i.e. Jehovah, in a visible self-revelation 
in human form (see vol. i. pp. 185 sqq.), appeared this time in the 
form of a traveller with a staff in his hand (ver. 21), and sat down 
“under the terebinth which (was) tn Ophrah, that (belonged) to 
Joash the Abi-ezrite.” It was not the oak, but Ophrah, that be- 
longed to Joash, as we may see from ver. 24, where the expression 
“ Qphrah of the Abi-ezrite” occurs. According to Josh. xvii. 2 and 
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1 Chron. vii. 18, Abiezer was a family in the tribe of Manasseh, and 
according to ver. 15 it was a small family of that tribe. Joash was 
probably the head of the family at that time, and as such was the 
lord or owner of Ophrah, a town (chap. viii. 27; cf. ix. 5) which was 
called “ Ophrah of the Abi-ezrite,” to distinguish it from Ophrah in 
the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 23). The situation of the town 
has not yet been determined with certainty. Josephus (Ant. v. 6, 5) 
calls it Ephran. Van de Velde conjectures that it is to be found in 
the ruins of Erfai, opposite to Akrabeh, towards the s.E., near the 
Mohammedan Wely of Abu Kharib, on the s.w. of Janun (Mem. 
pp. 337-8), close to the northern boundary of the tribe-territory of 
Ephraim, if not actually within it. By this terebinth tree was 
Gideon the son of Joash “knocking out wheat in the wine-press.” 
D3N does not mean to thresh, but to knock with a stick. The wheat 
was threshed upon open floors, or in places in the open field that 
were rolled hard for the purpose, with threshing carriages or thresh- 
mg shoes, or else with oxen, which they drove about over the 
scattered sheaves to tread out the grains with their hoofs. Only 
poor people knocked out the little corn that they had gleaned with 
a stick (Ruth ii. 17), and Gideon did it in the existing times of 
distress, namely in the pressing-tub, which, like all wine-presses, 
was sunk in the ground, in a hole that had been dug out or hewn in 
the rock (for a description of cisterns of this kind, see Rod. Bibl. Res. 
pp- 135-6), “to make the wheat fly” (v.e. to make it safe) “ from the 
Midianites” (D7 as in Ex. ix. 20).—Ver. 12. While he was thus 
engaged the angel of the Lord appeared to him, and addressed him 
in these words: “ Jehovah (is) with thee, thou brave hero.’ This 
address contained the promise that the Lord would be with Gideon, 
and that he would prove himself a mighty hero through the strength 
of the Lord. This promise was to be a guarantee to him of strength 
and victory in his conflict with the Midianites—Ver. 13. But 
Gideon, who did not recognise the angel of the Lord in the 
man who was sitting before him, replied doubtingly, “ Pray, str, 
tif Jehovah is with us, why has all this befallen us?”—words which 
naturally recall to mind the words of Deut. xxxi. 17, “Are not 
these evils come upon us because our God is not among us?” 
“ And where,” continued Gideon, “are all His miracles, of which 
our fathers have told us? .. . But now Jehovah hath forsaken us, 
and delivered us into the hands of the Midianites.” Gideon may 
have been reflecting, while knocking the wheat, upon the misery 
of his people, and the best means of delivering them from the 
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oppression of the enemy, but without being able to think of any 
possibility of rescuing them. For this reason he could not under- 
stand the address of the unknown traveller, and met his promise 
with the actual state of things with which it was so directly at 
variance, namely, the crushing oppression of his people by their 
enemies, from which he concluded that the Lord had forsaken 
them and given them up to their foes.—Ver. 14. “ Then Jehovah 
turned to him and said, Go in this thy strength, and deliver Israel 
from the hand of Midian. Have not I sent thee?” The writer 
very appropriately uses the name Jehovah here, instead of the 
angel of Jehovah; for by his reply the angel distinctly mani- 
fested himself as Jehovah, more especially in the closing words, 
“ Have not I sent thee?” (son, in the sense of lively assurance), 
which are so suggestive of the call of Moses to be the deliverer of 
Israel (Ex. iii. 12). “ In this thy strength,” te. the strength which 
thou now hast, since Jehovah is with thee—Jehovah, who can still 
perform miracles as in the days of the fathers. The demonstrative 
“this” points to the strength which had just been given to him 
through the promise of God.—Ver. 15. Gideon perceived from 
these words that it was not a mere man who was speaking to him. 
He therefore said in reply, not “ pray sir” (278), but “pray, Lord” 
(218, ae. Lord God), and no longer speaks of deliverance as 
- Impossible, but simply inquires, with a consciousness of his own 
personal weakness and the weakness of his family, “ Whereby (with 
what) shall I save Israel? Behold, my family (lit. ‘thousand, 
equivalent to mishpachah: see at Num. i. 16) is the humblest in 
Manasseh, and I am the least in my father’s house (my family).”— 
Ver. 16. To this difficulty the Lord replies, “J will be with thee 
(see Ex. iii. 12, Josh. i. 5), and thou wilt smite the Midianites as 
one man,” i.e. at one blow, as they slay a single man (see Num. 
xiv. 15).—Vers. 17 sqq. As Gideon could no longer have any doubt 
after this promise that the person who had appeared to him was 
speaking in the name of God, he entreated him to assure him by a 
sign (nix, a miraculous sign) of the certainty of his appearance. 
“ Do a sign that thou art speaking with me,” 1.e. that thou art really 
God, as thou affirmest. ARXY, for TAX WR, is taken from the lan- 
guage of ordinary life. At the same time he presents this request : 
“ Depart not hence till I (go and) come to thee, and bring out my 
offering and set it before thee;” and the angel at once assents. 
Minchah does not mean a sacrifice in the strict sense (Ovoia, sacri- 
jictum), nor merely a “ gift of food,” but a sacrificial gift in the 
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sense of a gift presented to God, on the acceptance of which he 
hoped to receive the sign, which would show whether the person 
who had appeared to him was really God. This sacrificial gift 
consisted of such food as they were accustomed to set before a 
guest whom they wished especially to honour. Gideon prepared a 
kid of the goats ("WY is used to denote the preparation of food, as 
in Gen. xviii. 7, 8, etc.), and unleavened cakes of an ephah (about 
224 lbs.) of meal, and brought the flesh in a basket and the broth 
in a pot out to the terebinth tree, and placed it before him.—Vers. 
20, 21. The angel of the Lord then commanded him to lay the flesh 
and the cakes upon a rock close by, and to pour the broth upon it; 
that is to say, to make use of the rock as an altar for the offering 
to be presented to the Lord. When he had done this, the angel 
touched the food with the end of his staff, and fire came out of the 
rock and consumed the food, and the angel of the Lord vanished 
out of Gideon’s sight. This rock,” i.e. a rocky stone that was 
lying near. The departure of the angel from his eyes is to be 
regarded as a sudden disappearance; but the expression does not 
warrant the assumption that the angel ascended to heaven in this 
instance, as in chap. xiii. 19, 20, in the flame of the sacrifice.— 
Ver. 22. In this miracle Gideon received the desired sign, that the 
person who had appeared to him was God. But the miracle filled 
his soul with fear, so that he exclaimed, “ Alas, Lord Jehovah! for 
to this end have I seen the angel of the Lord face to face.” ‘08 ANN 
mi is an exclamation, sometimes of grief on account of a calamity 
that has occurred (Josh vii. 7), and sometimes of alarm caused by 
the foreboding of some anticipated calamity (Jer. 1. 6, iv. 10, xxxii. 
17; Ezek.iv. 14, etc.). Here it is an expression of alarm, viz. fear 
of the death which might be the necessary consequence of his 
seeing God (see Ex. xx. 16 (19), and the remarks on Gen. xvi. 13). 
The expression which follows, “ for to this end,” serves to account 
for the exclamation, without there being any necessity to assume 
an ellipsis, and supply “ that I may die.” 12-0Y"9 is always used in 
this sense (see Gen. xviil. 5, xix. 8, xxxii. 10, etc.).— Vers. 23, 24. 
But the Lord comforted him with the words, “ Peace to thee; fear 
not: thou wilt not die.” These words were not spoken by the angel 
as he vanished away, but were addressed by God to Gideon, after 
the disappearance of the angel, by an inward voice. In gratitude 
for this comforting assurance, Gideon built an altar to the Lord, 
which he called Jehovah-shalom, “the Lord is peace.” The inten- 
tion of this altar, which was preserved “ unto this day,” i-e.' tilbtke > 
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time when the book of Judges was composed, is indicated in the 
name that was given to it. It was not to serve as a place of sacri- 
fice, but to be a memorial and a witness of the revelation of God 
which had been made to Gideon, and of the proof which he had 
received that Jehovah was peace, t.e. would not destroy Israel in 
wrath, bus cherished thoughts of peace. For the assurance of peace 
which He had given to Gideon, was also a confirmation of His 
announcement that Gideon would conquer the Midianites in the 
strencth of God, and deliver Israel from its oppressors. 

The theophany here described resembles so far the appearance 
of the angel of the Lord to Abram in the grove of Mamre (Gen. 
Xvili.), that he appears in perfect human form, comes as a traveller, 
and allows food to be set before him; but there is this essential 
difference between the two, that whereas the three men who came 
to Abraham took the food that was set before them and ate thereof, 
—that is to say, allowed themselves to be hospitably entertained by 
Abraham,—the angel of the Lord in the case before us did indeed 
accept the minchah that had been made ready for him, but only as 
a sacrifice of Jehovah which he caused to ascend in fire. The 

reason for this essential difference is to be found in the different 

"purpose of the two theophanies. To Abraham the Lord came to 
seal that fellowship of grace into which He had entered with him 
.through the covenant that He had made; but in the case of Gideon 
His purpose was simply to confirm the truth of His promise, that 
Jehovah would be with him and would send deliverance through 
him to His people, or to show that the person who had appeared to 
him was the God of the fathers, who could still deliver His people 
out of the power of their enemies by working such miracles as the 
fathers had seen. But the acceptance of the minchah prepared for 
Him, as a sacrifice which the Lord himself caused to be miracu- 
lously consumed by fire, showed that the Lord would still graciously 
accept the prayers and sacrifices of Israel, if they would but for- 
sake the worship of the dead idols of the heathen, and return to 
Him in sincerity. (Compare with this the similar theophany in 
chap. xiii.) 

Vers. 25-32. Gideon set apart as nike Deliverer of his People.—In 
order to be able to carry out the work entrusted to him of setting 
Israel free, it was necessary that Gideon should first of all purify 
his father’s house from idolatry, and sanctify his own life and 
labour to Jehovah by sacrificing a burnt-offering.—Ver. 25. “In 
that night,” i.e. the night following the day on which the Lord 
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appeared to him, God commanded him to destroy his father’s 
Baal’s altar, with the asherah-idol upon it, and to build an altar to 
Jehovah, and offer a bullock of his father’s upon the altar. “ Take 
the ox-bullock which belongs to thy father, and indeed the second 
bullock of seven years, and destroy the altar of Baal, which belongs 
to thy father, and throw down the asherah upon it.” According to 
the general explanation of the first clauses, there are two oxen 
referred to: viz. first, his father’s young bullock ; and secondly, an 
ox of seven years old, the latter of which Gideon was to sacrifice 
(according to ver. 26) upon the altar to be built to Jehovah, and 
actually did sacrifice, according to vers. 27, 28. But in what 
follows there is no further allusion to the young bullock, or the 
first ox of his father; so that there is a difficulty in comprehending 
for what purpose Gideon was to take it, or what use he was to 
make of it. Most commentators suppose that Gideon sacrificed 
both of the oxen,—the young bullock as an expiatory offering for 
himself, his father, and all his family, and the second ox of seven 
years old for the deliverance of the whole nation (see Seb. Schntidt). 
Bertheau supposes, on the other hand, that Gideon was to make use 
of both oxen, or of the strength they possessed for throwing down 
or destroying the altar, and (according to ver. 26) for removing the 
nyo and the MWNA "YP to the place of the new altar that was to 
_be built, but that he was only to offer the second in sacrifice to 
Jehovah, because the first was probably dedicated to Baal, and there- 
fore could not be offered to Jehovah. But these assumptions are both 
of them equally arbitrary, and have no support whatever from the 
text. If God had commanded Gideon to take two oxen, He would 
certainly have told him what he was to do with them both. But 
as there is only one bullock mentioned in vers. 26-28, we must 
follow Tremell. and others, who understand ver. 25 as meaning that 
Gideon was to take only one bullock, namely the young bullock of 
his father, and therefore regard ‘W ‘UW ‘3/71 "Bi -as a more precise 
definition of that one bullock (wav being used in an explanatory 
sense, “ and indeed,” as in Josh. ix. 27, x. 7, etc.). This bullock is 
called “the second bullock,” as being the second in age among the 
bullocks of Joash. The reason for choosing this second of the 
bullocks of Joash for a burnt-offering is to be found no doubt in 
its age (seven years), which is mentioned here simply on account of 
its significance as a number, as there was no particular age pre- 
scribed in the law for a burnt-offering, that is to say, because the 
seven years which constituted the age of the bullock contained an 
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inward allusion to the seven years of the Midianitish oppression. 
For seven years had God given Israel into the hands of the Midian- 
ites on account of their apostasy; and now, to wipe away this sin, 
Gideon was to take his father’s bullock of seven years old, and 
offer it as a burnt-offering to the Lord. To this end Gideon was 
first of all to destroy the altar of Baal and of the asherah which his 
father possessed, and which, to judge from vers. 28, 29, was the 
common altar of the whole family of Abiezer in Ophrah. This 
altar was dedicated to Baal, but there was also upon it an asherah, 
an idol representing the goddess of nature, which the Canaanites 
worshipped ; not indeed a statue of the goddess, but, as we may 
learn from the word N13, to hew down, simply a wooden pillar (see 
at Deut. xvi. 21). The altar therefore served for the two principal 
deities of the Canaanites (see Movers, Phénizier, i. pp. 566 sqq.). 
Jehovah could not be worshipped along with Baal. Whoever 
would serve the Lord must abolish the worship of Baal. The altar 
of Baal must be destroyed before the altar of Jehovah could be 
builf. Gideon was to build this altar “upon the top of this strong- 
hold,” possibly upon the top of the mountain, upon which the fortress 
belonging to Ophrah was situated. T3163, “with the preparation ;” 
the meaning of this word is a subject of dispute. As 723 occurs 
in 1 Kings xv. 22 with 3, to denote the materials out of which (i.e. 
- with which) a thing is built, Stud. and Berth. suppose that maaracah 
refers to the materials of the altar of Baal that had been destroyed, 
with which Gideon was to build the altar of Jehovah, Stud. refers 
it to the stone foundation of the altar of Baal; Bertheau to the 
materials that were lying ready upon the altar of Baal for the 
presentation of sacrifices, more especially the pieces of wood. But 
this is certainly incorrect, because maaracah does not signify either 
building materials or pieces of wood, and the definite article attached 
to the word does not refer to the altar of Baal at all. The verb 71 is 
not only very frequently used to denote the preparation of the wood 
upon the altar (Gen. xxii. 9; Lev. 1. 7, etc.), but is also used for 
the preparation of an altar for the presentation of sacrifice (Num. 
xxiil. 4). Consequently maaracah can hardly be understood in any 
other way than as signifying the preparation of the altar to be 
built for the sacrificial act, in the sense of build the altar with the 
preparation required for the sacrifice. This preparation was to 
consist, according to what follows, in taking the wood of the 
asherah, that had been hewn down, as the wood for the burnt- 
offering to be offered to the Lord by Gideon. Ms" ‘SY are not 
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trees, but pieces of wood from the asherah (that was hewn down).— 
Ver. 27. Gideon executed this command of God with ten men of 
his servants during the night, no doubt the following night, because 
he was afraid to do it by day, on account of his family (his father’s 
house), and the people of the town.—Vers. 28, 29. But on the 
following morning, when the people of the town found the altar of 
Baal destroyed and the asherah upon it hewn down, and the bullock 
sacrificed upon the (newly) erected altar (the bullock would not be 
entirely consumed), they asked who had done it, and soon learned 
that Gideon had done it all. The accusative "281 157 N& is governed 
by the Hophal i moh (for nop, see Ges. s. 63, Anm. 4), according to 
a construction that was by no means rare, sapecally G in the earlier. 
Hebrew, viz. of the passive with NN (see at Gen. iv. 18). “ They 
asked and sought,” sc. for the person who had done it; “and they 
said,” either those who were niaking the inquiry, according to a 
tolerably safe conjecture, or the persons who were asked, and 
who were aware of what Gideon had done.—Vers. 30, 31. But 
when they demanded of Joash, “ Bring out (give out) thy son, 
that he may die,’ he said to all who stood round, “ TVill ye, ye, 
jight for Baal, or will ye save him? (‘ye’ is repeated with special 
emphasis). Whoever shall fight for him (Baal), shall be put to 
death till the morning.” “P37, till the (next) morning, is not 
to be joined to NY, in the sense of “very speedily, before the 
dawning day shall break” (Bertheau),—a sense which is not to be 
found in the words: it rather belongs to the subject of the 
clause, or to the whole clause in the sense of, Whoever shall 
fight for Baal, and seck to avenge the destruction of his altar by 
putting the author of it to death, shall be put to death himself; 
let us wait till to-morrow, and give Baal time to avenge the insult 
which he has received. “Jf he be God, let him fight for himself ; 
for they have destroyed his altar,” and have thereby challenged his 
revenge. Gideon’s daring act of faith had inspired his father Joash 
with believing courage, so that he took the part of his son, and left 
the whole matter to the deity to decide. If Baal were really God, 
he might be expected to avenge the crime that had been committed 
against this altar.—Ver. 32. From this fact Gideon received the 
name of Jerubbaal, i.e. “ let Baal fight (or decide),” since they said, 
“Let Baal fight against him, for he has destroyed his altar.” Ovary i is 
formed from 25° = 37° or 3 and °Y3. This surname very soon 
became an honourable title for Gideon. When, for example, it 
became apparent to the people that Baal could not do him any 
a 
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harm, Jerubbaal became a Baal-fighter, one who had fought against 
Baal. In 2 Sam. xi. 21, instead of Jerubbaal we find the name 
Jerubbesheth, in which Besheth = Bosheth is a nickname of Baal, 
which also occurs in other Israelitish names, e.g. in Ishbosheth (2 
Sam. ii. 8 sqq.) for Eshbaal (1 Chron. viii. 33, ix. 39). The name 
Jerubbaal is written ‘IepoBaar by the LXX., from which in all 
probability Philo of Byblus, in his revision of Sanchuniathon, has 
formed his ‘Iepou8anos, a priest of the god Ievw. 


Gideon’s Victory over the Midianites.—Chap. vi. 33-viii. 3. 


Chap. vi. 33-40. EQuIPMENT OF GIDEON FOR THE BATTLE. 
— When the Midianites and their allies once more invaded the 
land of Israel, Gideon was seized by the Spirit of God, so that 
he gathered together an army from the northern tribes of Israel 
(vers. 33-35), and entreated God to assure him by a sign of gain- 
ing the victory over the enemy (vers. 36-40).—Vers. 33 sqq. The 
enemy gathered together again, went over (viz. across) the Jordan 
in the neighbourhood of Beisan (see at chap. vii. 24 and viii. 4), 
and encamped in the valley of Jezreel (see at Josh. xvii. 16). 
“And the Spirit of Jehovah came upon Gideon” (TWIP, clothed, 
z.e. descended upon him, and laid itself around him as it were 
like a coat of mail, or a strong equipment, so that he became 
invulnerable and invincible in its might: see 1 Chron. xi. 18, 
_ 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, and Luke xxiv. 49). Gideon then blew 
the trumpet, to call Israel to battle against the foe (see chap. iii. 
27); “and Abtezer let rtself be summoned after him.” His own 
family, which had recognised the deliverer of Israel in the fighter 
of Baal, who was safe from Baal’s revenge, was the first to gather 
round him. Their example was followed by all Manasseh, t.e. the 
Manassites on the west of the Jordan (for the tribes on the east of 
the Jordan took no part in the war), and the neighbouring tribes 
of Zebulun and Naphtali on the north, which had been summoned 
by heralds to the battle. “ They advanced to meet them:” i.e. to 
meet the Manassites, who were coming from the south to the battle, 
to make war upon the enemy in concert with them and under the 
guidance of Gideon. 2) is used to denote their advance against 
the enemy (see at Josh. viii. 2), and not in the sense of going up, 
since the Asherites and Naphtalites would not go up from their 
mountains into the plain of Jezreel, but could only go down.—Vers. 
36 sqq. But before Gideon went into the battle with the assembled 
army, he asked for asign from God of the success of his under- 
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taking. “Jf Thou,” he said to God, “art saving Israel through my 
hand, as Thou hast said, behold, I lay this fleece of wool upon the 
floor ; if there shall be dew upon the fleece only, and dryness upon all 
the earth (round about), J know (by this) that Thou wilt save,” etc. 
“wx M3, the shorn of the wool;. t.e. the fleece, the wool that had 
been shorn off a sheep, and still adhered together as one whole 
fleece. The sign which Gideon asked for, therefore, was that God 
would cause the dew to fall only upon a shorn fleece, which he 
would spread the previous night upon the floor, that is to say, upon 
some open ground, and that the ground all round might not be 
moistened by the dew.—Ver. 38. God granted the sign. “ And 
so tt came to pass; the next morning, Gideon pressed the fleece 
together (WP from Wt), and squeezed (7D* from MYO) dew out of the 
fleece a vessel full of water” (sion as in Num. xxii. 18, and 25D as 
in chap. v. 25). So copiously had the dew fallen in the night upon 
the fleece that was exposed; whereas, as we may supply from the 
context, the earth all round had remained dry.—Vers. 39, 40. But 
as this sign was not quite a certain one, since wool generally attracts 
the dew, even when other objects remain dry, Gideon ventured to 
solicit the grace of God to grant him another sign with the fleece, 
—namely, that the fleece might remain dry, and the ground all 
round be wet with dew. And God granted him this request also. 
Gideon’s prayer for a sign did not arise from want of faith in the 
divine assurance of a victory, but sprang from the weakness of the 
flesh, which crippled the strength of the spirit’s faith, and often 
made the servants of God so anxious and despondent, that God had 
to come to the relief of their weakness by the manifestation of His 
miraculous power. Gideon knew himself and his own strength, 
and was well aware that his human strength was not sufficient for 
the conquest of the foe. But as the Lord had promised him His 
aid, he wished to make sure of that aid through the desired sign." 
And “the simple fact that such a man could obtain the most daring 
victory was to be a special glorification of God” (0. v. Gerlach). 
The sign itself was to manifest the strength of the divine assistance 
to his weakness of faith. Dew in the Scriptures is a symbol of the 


1“ Prom all these things, the fact that he had seen and heard the angel of 
Jehovah, and that he had been taught by fire out of the rock, by the disappear- 
ance of the angel, by the vision of the night, and by the words addressed to 
him there, Gideon did indeed believe that Gop both could and would deliver 
Israel through his instrumentality ; but this faith was not placed above or away 
from the conflict of the flesh by which it was tested. And it is not strange that 
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beneficent power of God, which quickens, revives, and invigorates 
the objects of nature, when they have been parched by the burning 
heat of the sun’s rays. The first sign was to be a pledge to him of 
the visible and tangible blessing of the Lord upon His people, the 
proof that He would grant them power over their mighty foes by 
whom Israel was then oppressed. ‘The woollen fleece represented 
the nation of Israel in its condition at that time, when God had 
given power to the foe that was devastating its land, and had with- 
drawn His blessing from Israel. The moistening of the fleece with 
the dew of heaven whilst the land all round continued dry, was a 
sion that the Lord God would once more give strength to His 
people from on high, and withdraw it from the nations of the earth. 
Hence the second sign acquires the more general signification, “ that 
the Lord manifested himself even in the weakness and forsaken 
condition of His people, while the nations were flourishing all 
around” (0. v. Gerl.) ; and when so explained, it served to confirm 
and strengthen the first, inasmuch as it contained the comforting 
assurance for all times, that the Lord has not forsaken His church, 
even when it cannot discern and trace His beneficent influence, but 
rules over it and over the nations with His almighty power. 


Chap. vii. 1-8. MusTERING of THE ARMY THAT GIDEON HAD 
COLLECTED.—Ver. 1. When Gideon had been assured of the help 
of God by this double sign, he went to the battle early the next 
morning with the people that he had gathered around him. The 
Israelites encamped above the fountain of Harod, t.e. upon a height 
at the foot of which this fountain sprang; but the camp of Midian 
was to him (Gideon) to the north of the hill Aforeh in the valley 
(of Jezreel: see chap. vi. 33). The geographical situation of these 
two places cannot be determined with certainty. The fountain of 
Harod is never mentioned again, though there is a place of that 
name referred to in 2 Sam. xxiii. 25 as the home of two of David's 
heroes; and it was from this, no doubt, that the fountain was named. 
The hill Moreh is also unknown. As it was by the valley (of 
Jezreel), we cannot possibly think of the grove of Aforeh at Shechem 


it rose to its greatest height when the work of deliverance was about to be per- 
formed. Wherefore Gideon with his faith sought for a sign from God against 
the more vehement struggle of the flesh, in order that his faith might be the 
more confirmed, and might resist the opposing flesh with the greater force. 
And this petition for a sign was combined with prayers for the strengthening 
of his faith.”—Seb. Schmidt. 
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(Gen. xii. 6; Deut. xi. 30)..—Vers. 2, 3. The army of the Israelites 
amounted to 32,000 men (ver. 4), but that of the Midianites and 
their allies was about 135,000 (cliap. viii. 10), so that they were 
greatly superior to the Israelites in numbers. Nevertheless the 
Lord said to Gideon, “ The people that are with thee are too many for 
me to give Midian into their hands, lest Israel vaunt themselves against 
me, saying, My hand hath helped me.” 7 followed by }2 is to be 
understood as a comparative. Gideon was therefore to have a pro- 
clamation made before all the people: “ Whoscever is fearful and 
despondent, let him turn and go back from Mount Gilead.” The arr. 
Aey. IBY, judging from the Arabic, which signifies to plait, viz. hair, 
ropes, etc., and the noun iYB¥, a circle or circuitous orbit, probably 
signifies to twist one’s self round hence in this instance to return in 
windings, to slink away in bypaths. The expression “ from Mount 
Gilead,” however, is very obscure. The mountain (or the moun- 
tains) of Gilead was on the eastern side of the Jordan; but the 
Israelitish army was encamped in or near the plain of Jezreel, in 
the country to the west of the Jordan, and had been gathered from 
the western tribes alone; so that even the inadmissible rendering, 
Let him turn and go home to the mountains of Gilead, would not 
give any appropriate sense. The only course left therefore is either 
to pronounce it an error of the text, as Clericus and Bertheau have 
done, and to regard “Gilead” as a mistake for “Gilboa,” or to 
conclude that there was also a mountain or mountain range named 
Gilead by the plain of Jezreel in western Palestine, just as, accord- 
ing to Josh. xv. 10, there was a mountain, or range of mountains, 
called Seér, in the territory of Judah, of which nothing further 
isknown. The appeal which Gideon is here directed to make to 
the army was prescribed in the law (Deut. xx. 8) for every war 


1 Bertheau endeavours to settle the position of the place from our knowledge 
of the country, which is for the most part definite enough. Starting with the 
assumption that the fountain of //arod cannot be any other than the ‘‘ foun- 
tain in Jezreel” mentioned in 1 Sam. xxix. 1, where Saul and the Israelites 
encamped at Gilboa (1 Sam. xxviii. 4) to fight against the Philistines who were 
posted at Shunem, a place on the western slope of the so-called Little Hermon, 
he concludes that the fountain of Harod must be the present Atn Jalud, and the 
hill of Aforeh the Little HTermon itself. These combinations are certainly possible, 
for we have nothing definite to oppose to them; still they are very uncertain, 
as they simply rest upon the very doubtful assumption that the only fountain 
in the plgin of Jezreel was the celebrated fountain called Ain Jalud, and are 
hardly reconcilable with the account given of the route which was taken by the 
defeated Midianites (vers. 25 sqq. and chap. viii. 4). 
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in which the Israelites should be engaged, and its general object 
was to fortify the spirit of the army by removing the cowardly and 
desponding. But in the case before us the intention of the Lord 
was to deprive His people of all ground for self-glorification. Hence 
the result of the appeal was one which Gideon himself certainly 
did not expect,—namely, that more than two-thirds of the soldiers 
gathered round him—22,000 men of the people—turned back, and 
only 10,000 remained.—Ver. 4. But even this number was regarded 
by the Lord as still too great, so that He gave to Gideon the still 
further command, “ Bring them (the 10,000 men) down to the 
water,” t.e. the waters formed from the fountain of Harod, “ and I 
will purify them for thee there (91%, separate those appointed for the 
battle from the rest of the army; the singular suffix refers to Dyn), 
and say to thee, This shall go with thee, and that,’ t.e. show thee each 
individual who is to go with thee to the battle, and who not.—Vers. 
5, 6. Gideon was to divide the people by putting all those who 
should lick the water with their tongue as a dog licketh into one 
class, and all those who knelt down to drink into another, and so 
separating the latter from the former. The number of those who 
licked the water into their mouth with their hand amounted to 300, 
and all the rest knelt down to drink. “ To lick with their hand to 
their mouth,” 7.e. to take the water from the brook with the hollow 
of their hand, and lap it into the mouth with their tongue as a dog 
does, is only a more distinct expression for “ licking with the tongue.” 
The 300 men who quenched their thirst in this manner were 
certainly not the cowardly or indolent who did not kneel down to 
drink in the ordinary way, either from indolence or fear, as Josephus, 
Theodoret, and others supposed, but rather the bravest,—namely 
those who, when they reached a brook before the battle, did not 
allow themselves time to kneel down and satisfy their thirst in the 
most convenient manner, but simply took up some water with their 
hands as they stood in their military accoutrements, to strengthen 
themselves for the battle, and then proceeded without delay against 
the foe. By such a sign as this, Bertheau supposes that even an 
ordinary general might have been able to recognise the bravest of 
his army. No doubt: but if this account had not been handed 
down, it is certain that it would never have occurred to an ordinary 
or even a distinguished general to adopt such a method of putting 
the bravery of his troops to the test; and even Gideon, the hero 
of God, would never have thought of diminishing still further 
through such a trial an army which had already become so small, 
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or of attempting to defeat an army of more than 100,000 men by 
a few hundred of the bravest men, if the Lord himself had not 
commanded it. 

Whilst the Lord was willing to strengthen the feeble faith of 
Gideon by the sign with the fleece of wool, and thus to raise him 
up to full confidence in the divine omnipotence, He also required 
of him, when thus strengthened, an attestation of his faith, by the 
purification of his army, that he might give the whole glory to Him, 
and accept the victory over that great multitude from His hand 
alone.—Ver. 7. After his fighting men had been divided into a 
small handful of 300 men on the one hand, and the large host of 
9700 on the other, by the fulfilment of the command of God, the 
Lord required of him that he should send away the latter, “ every 
man to his place,” t.e. to his own home, promising that He would 
save Israel by the 300 men, and deliver the Midianites into their 
hand. The promise preceded the command, to render it easier to 
Gideon to obey it. “ All the people,” after taking out the 300 men, 
that is to say, the 9700 that remained.—Ver. 8. “ So they (the 
300 picked men) took the provision of the people in their hand, and 
their (the people’s) trumpets (the suffix points back to DYN, the 
people) ; and all the men of Israel (the 9700) he had sent away every 
one to his tents, t.e. to his home (see at Deut. xvi. 7), and the three 
hundred men he had kept by himself ; but the camp of the Midianites 
was below to him in the valley.” These words bring the prepara- 
tions for the battle to’a close, and the last clause introduces the 
ensuing conflict and victory. In the first clause DY1 (the people) 
cannot be the subject, partly because of the actual sense, since the 
300 warriors, who are no doubt the persons intended (cf. ver. 16), 
cannot be called “ the people,” in distinction from “ all the men of 
Israel,” and partly also because of the expression T7S°NX, which 
would be construed in that case without any article in violation of 
the ordinary rule. We must rather read O90 NIS"NN, as the LXX. 
and the Chaldee have done. The 300 men took the provision of 
the people, ¢.e. provision for the war, from the people who had been 
sent away, and the war-trumpets; so that every one of the 300 had 
a trumpet now, and as the provision of the people was also probably 
kept in vessels or pitchers (caddim: ver. 16), a jug as well. The 
subject to Wp is to be taken from the first clause of the seventh 
verse. The sentences which follow from 8-3 NS) are circum- 
stantial clauses, introduced to bring out distinctly the situation in 
which Gideon was now placed. 3 P'Ni, the opposite of N2¥, to send 
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away, signifies to hold fast, to keep back or by himself, as in Ex. 
ix. 2. 5, to him, Gideon, who was standing by the fountain of 
Harod with his 300 men, the situation of Midian was underneath 
in the valley (see ver. 1, and chap. vi. 33). 


Vers. 9-22. GipEon’s BatTLe ann Vicrory.—Vers. 9-1la. 
The following night the Lord commanded Gideon to go down to 
the camp of the enemy, as He had given it into his hand (the 
perfect is used to denote the purpose of God which had already 
been formed, as in chap. iv. 14). But in order to fill him with 
confidence for such an enterprise, which to all human appearance 
was a very rash one, God added, “ Jf thou art afraid to go down, go 
thou with thine attendant Purah down to the camp, and thou reilt 
hear what they say, and thy hands will thereby become strong.” The 
meaning of the protasis is not, If thou art afraid to go down into 
the camp of the enemy alone, or to visit the enemy unarmed, take 
Purah thine armour-bearer with thee, to make sure that thou hast 
weapons to use (Bertheau) ; for, apart from the fact that the addi- 
tion “ unarmed” is perfectly arbitrary, the apodosis “thou wilt 
see,’ etc., by no means agrees with this explanation. The meaning 
is rather this: Go with thy 300 men into (3) the hostile camp to 
smite it, for I have given it into thy hand; but if thou art afraid 
to do this, go down with thine attendant to (8) the camp, to ascer- 
tain the state and feeling of the foe, and thou wilt hear what they 
say, v.e.. as we gather from what follows, how they are discouraged, 
have lost all hope of defeating you, and from that thou wilt gather 
courage and strength for the battle. On the expression “ thine 
hands shall be strengthened,” sec 2 Sam. ii. 7. The expression which 
follows, 72752 HT, is not a mere repetition of the command to go 
down with his attendant to the hostile camp, but describes the result 
of the stimulus given to his courage: And then thou wilt go fear- 
lessly into the hostile camp to attack the foe. 272 TY (vers. 9, 
11) is to be distinguished from TIMDT-PN TY in ver. 10. The former 
signifies to go down into the camp to smite the foe; the latter, to 
go down to the camp to reconnoitre it, and is equivalent to the 
following clause: “he went to the outside of the camp.”—Vers. 
11)-14. But when Gideon came with his attendant to the end of 
the armed men (chamushim, as in Josh. i. 14, Ex. xiii. 18) in the 
hostile camp, and the enemy were lying spread out with their camels 
in the valley, an innumerable multitude, he heard one (of the 
fighting men) relate to his fellow (i.e. to another) a dream which he 
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had had: “ Behold a cake of barley bread was rolling into the camp 
of Midian, and it came to the tent and smote it, so’ that it fell and 
turned upwards, and the tent lay along.” Then the other replied, 
“ This ts nothing else than the sword of Gideon the son of Joash the 
Israelite: God hath given Midian and all the camp into his hand.” 
“ The end of fighting men” signifies the outermost or foremost of 
the outposts in the enemy’s camp, which contained not only fighting 
men, but the whole of the baggage of the enemy, who had invaded 
the land as nomads, with their wives, their children, and their flocks, 
In ver. 12, the innumerable multitude of the enemy is described 
once more in the form of a circumstantial clause, as in chap. vi. 5, 
not so much to distinguish the fighting men from the camp gene- 
rally, as to bring out more vividly the contents and meaning of the 
following dream. The comparison of the enemy to the sand by the 
sea-side recalls Josh. xi. 4, and is frequently met with (see Gen. xxii. 
17, xxxii. 13; 1 Sam. xiii. 5). With the word 83" in ver. 13, the 
thread of the narrative, which was broken off by the cir cuinstantial 
clause in ver. 12, is resumed and carried further. The dz. Xey. ran 
(Keri, 28 ¥) is rendered cake, placenta, by the early translators: sce 
Ges. Thes. p- 1170. The derivation of the word has been disputed, 

and is by no means certain, as ?2¥ does not give any suitable mean- 
ing, either in the sense of to ring or to be overshadowed, and the 
meaning to roll (Ges. /.c.) cannot be philologically sustained; whilst 
APY, to roast, can hardly be thought of, since this is merely used to 
denote the roasting of flesh, and no? was the word commonly applied 
to the roasting of grains, and even “ the roasted of barley bread” 
would hardly be equivalent to subcinericeus panis ex hordeo (Vulgate). 
“ The tent,” with the definite article, is probably the principal tent 
in the camp, 2.e. the tent of the general. moyn, upwards, so that 
the bottom came to the top. “ The tent lay along,” or thie tent fell, 

lay in ruins, is added to give emphasis to the words. “ This is 
nothing if not,” t.e. nothing but. The cake of bread which had 
rolled into the Midianitish camp and overturned the tent, signifies 
nothing else than the sword of Gideon, i.e. Gideon, who is bursting 
into the camp with his sword, and utterly destroying it. 

This interpretation of the dream was certainly a natural one 
under the circumstances. Gideon is especially mentioned simply 
as the leader of the Israelites; whilst the loaf of barley bread, 
which was the food -of the poorer classes, is to be regarded as 
strictly speaking the symbol of Israel, which was so despised 
among the nations. The rising of the Israelites under Gideon had 
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not remained a secret to the Midianites, and no doubt filled them 
with fear; so that in a dream this fear might easily assume the 
form of the defeat or desolation and destruction of their camp by 
Gideon. And the peculiar form of the dream is also psychologi- 
cally conceivable. As the tent is everything to a nomad, he might 
very naturally picture the cultivator of the soil as a man whose life 
is all spent in cultivating and baking bread. In this way bread 
would become almost involuntarily a symbol of the cultivator of 
the soil, whilst in his own tent he would see a symbol not only of 
his mode of life, but of his freedom, greatness, and power. If we 
add to this, that the free pastoral tribes, particularly the Bedouins 
of Arabia, look down with pride not only upon the poor tillers of 
the soil, but even upon the inhabitants of towns, and that in Pales- 
tine, the land of wheat, none but the poorer classes feed upon barley 
bread, we have here all the elements out of which the dream of the 
Midianitish warrior was formed. The Israelites had really been 
crushed by the Midianites into a poor nation of slaves. But whilst 
the dream itself admits of beg explained in this manner in a per- 
fectly natural way, it acquires the higher supernatural character of 
a divine inspiration, from the fact that God not only foreknew it, 
but really caused the Midianite to dream, and to relate the dream 
to his comrade, just at the time when Gideon had secretly entered 
the camp, so that he should hear it, and discover therefrom, as God 
had foretold him, the despondency of the foe. Under these circum- 
stances, Gideon could not fail to regard the dream as a divine 
Inspiration, and to draw the assurance from it, that God had cer- 
tainly given the Midianites into his hands.—Vers. 15-18. When 
therefore he had heard the dream related and interpreted, he wor- 
shipped, praising the Lord with joy, and returned to the camp to 
attack the enemy without delay. He then divided the 300 men 
into three companies, i.e. three attacking columns, and gave them 
all trumpets and empty pitchers, with torches in the pitchers in their 
hands. The pitchers were taken that they might hide the burning 
torches in them during their advance to surround the enemy’s camp, 
and then increase the noise at the time of the attack, by dashing 
the pitchers to pieces (ver. 20), and thus through the noise, as well 
as the sudden lighting up of the burning torches, deceive the enemy 
as to the strength of the army. At the same time he commanded 
them, “ See from me, and do likewise,”—a short expression for, As 
ye see me do, so do ye also (12, without the previous 2, or 1&3, as 


m chap. v. 15; see Ewald, § 260, a.),—“ I blow the trumpet, I and 
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all who are with me; ye also blow the trumpets round about the entire 
camp,” which the 300 men divided into three companies were to 
surround, “ and say, To the Lord and Gideon.” According to ver. 
20, this war-cry ran fully thus: “ Sword to (for) the Lord and 
Gideon.” This addition in ver. 20, however, does not warrant us 
in inserting “ chereb” (sword) in the text here, as some of the 
early translators and mss. have done.'—Ver. 19. Gideon then pro- 
ceeded with the 100 who were with him, z.e. the company which was 
led by himself personally, to the end of the hostile camp, at the 
beginning of the middle watch, i.e. at midnight. wr is an accusa- 
tive defining the time: see Gres. § 118, 2, and Ewald, §204,a. The 
only other watch that is mentioned in the Old Testament beside 
the middle night-watch, is the morning night-watch (Ex. xiv. 24 ; 
1 Sam. xi. 11), from which it has been correctly inferred, that the 
Israelites divided the night into three night-watches. The division 
into four watches (Matt. xiv. 25; Mark vi. 48) was first adopted 
by the Jews from the Romans. “ They (the Midianites) had only 
(just) posted the watchmen (of the middle watch),”—a circumstan- 
tial clause, introduced to give greater distinctness to the situation. 
When the first sentries were relieved, and the second posted, so that 
they thought they might make quite sure of their night’s rest once 
more, Gideon and his host arrived at the end of the camp, and, as 
we must supply from the context, the other two hosts at two other 
ends of the camp, who all blew their trumpets, breaking the pitchers 
in their hands at the same time. The tnf. ads. 715), as a continua- 
tion of the finite verb Pn, indicates that the fact was contempo- 
raneous with the previous one (see Ewald, § 351, c.).—Ver. 20. 
According to the command which they had received (ver. 17), the 
other two tribes followed his example. “ Then the three companies 

1 Similar stratagems to the one adopted by Gideon here are recorded by 
Polyenus (Strateg. ii. c. 37) of Dicetas, at the taking of Herewa, and by Plu- 
tarch (Fabius Maz. c. 6) of Hannibal, when he was surrounded and completely 
shut in by Fabius Maximus. An example from modern history is given by 
Niebuhr (Beschr. von Arabien, p. 304). About the middle of the eighteenth 
century two Arabian chiefs were fighting for the Imamate of Oman. One of 
them, Bel- Arab, besieged the other, Achmed ben Said, with four or five thousand 
men, in a small castle on the mountain. But the latter slipped out of the castle, 
collected together several hundred men, gave every soldier a sign upon his head, 
that they might be able to distinguish friends from foes, and sent small com- 
panies to all the passes. Every one had a trumpet to blow at a given signal, 
an thus create a noise at the same time on every side. The whole of the 


opposing army was thrown in this way into disorder, since they found all the 
passes occupied, and imagined the hostile army to be as great as the noise. 
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blew the trumpets, broke the pitchers, and held the torches in their left 
hands, and the trumpets in thetr right to blow, and cried, Sword to the 
Lord and Gideon! And they stood every one in his place round 
about the camp,” sc. without moving, so that the Midianites neces- 
sarily thought that there must be a numerous army advancing 
behind the torch-bearers. ‘7, “ and the whole army ran,” i.e. 
there began a running hither and thither in the camp of the enemy, 
who had been frightened out of their night’s rest by the unexpected 
blast of the trumpets, the noise, and the war-cry of the Israelitish 
warriors; “ and they (the enemy) lifted up a cry (of anguish and 
alarm), and caused to fly” (carried off), sc. their tents (i.e. their 
families) and their herds, or all their possessions (cf. chap. vi. 11, 
Ex. ix. 20). The Chethibh 30°. is the original reading, and the 
Keri D3" a bad emendation.—Ver. 22. Whilst the 300 men blew 
their trumpets, “ Jehovah set the sword of one against the other, and 
against the whole camp,” 1.e. caused one to turn his sword against 
the other and against all the camp, that is to say, not merely man 
against man, but against every one in the camp, so that there arose 
a terrible slaughter throughout the whole camp. The first clause, 
“and the three hundred blew the trumpets,’ simply resumes the 
statement in ver. 20, “the three companies blew the trumpets,” for 
the purpose of appending to it the further progress of the attack, 
and the result of the battle. Bertheau inserts in a very arbitrary 
manner the words, “ the second time.” His explanation of the 
next clause (“then the 300 fighting men of Gideon drew the sword 
at Jehovah’s command, every man against his man”) is still more 
erroneous, since it does violence to the constant usage of the ex- 
pression MYNX (see 1 Sam xiv. 20, 2 Chron. xx. 23, Isa. iii. 5, 
Zech. viii. 10). “ And all the camp of the Midianites fled to Beth- 
shittah to Zeredah, to the shore of Abel-meholah, over Tabbath.” The 
situation of these places, which are only mentioned here, with the 
exception of Abel-meholah, the home of Elisha (1 Kings xix. 16, 
iv. 12), has not yet been detérmified, According to the Syriac, the 
Arabic, and some of the Mss., we should read . Zeredathah instead 
of Zererathah, and Zeredathah is only another form for Zarthan 
(comp. 1 Kings vii. 46 with 2 Chron. iv. 17). This is favoured 
by the situation of Zarthan in the valley of the Jordan, probably 
near the modern Kurn Sartabeh (see p. 46), inasmuch as in all 
probability Beth-shittah and Abel-meholah are to be sought for in 
the valley of the Jordan; and according to ver. 24, the enemy fled 
to the Jordan. Beth-shittah, t.e. acacia-house, is not the same place 
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as the village of Shutta mentioned by Robinson (ii. p. 219), since 
this village, according to Van de Velde’s map, was to the north of 
Gilboa. For although Shutta is favoured by the circumstance, 
that from a very ancient time there was a road running from 
Jezreel along the valley, between the so-called Little Hermon 
(Duhy) and the mountains of Gilboa, and past Beisan to the 
Jordan ; and the valley of Jalud, on the northern side of which 
Shutta was situated, may be regarded as the opening of the plain 
of Jezreel into the valley of the Jordan (see v. Raumer, Pal. p. 41, 
and Rob. iii. p. 176); and v. Raumer conjectures from this, that 
“ the flight of the Midianites was apparently directed to Bethsean, 
on account of the nature of the ground,”—this assumption is ren- 
dered very questionable by the fact that the flying foe did not cross 
the Jordan in the neighbourhood of Beisan, but much farther to the 
south, viz., according to chap. viil. 4, in the neighbourhood of Succoth, 
which was on the south side of the Nahr Zerka (Jabbok). From 
this we are led to conjecture, that they were not encamped in the 
north-eastern part of the plain of Jezreel, in the neighbourhood of 
Jezreel (Zeriny and Shunem (Solam), but in the south-eastern part 
of this plain, and that after they had been beaten there they fled 
southwards from Gilboa, say from the district of Ginza (Jenin) to 
the Jordan. In this case we have to seek for Abel-shittah on the 
south-east of the mountains of Gilboa, to the north of Zeredathah 
(Zarthan). From this point they fled on still farther to the “ shore 
of Abel-meholah.”’ bY does not mean boundary, but brink; here 
the bank of the Jordan, like V7 neY in 2 Kings ii. 13. The 
bank or strand of Abel-meholah is that portion of the western bank 
of the Jordan or of the Ghor, above which Abel-meholah was 
situated. According to the Onom. (s. v. ’ABeduacrat, Abelmaula), 
this place was in the Aulon (or Ghor), ten Roman miles to the south 
of Scythopolis (Beisan), and was called at that time ByOuareda or 
Bethaula. According to this statement, Abel-meholah would have 
to be sought for near Churbet es Shuk, in the neighbourhood of the 
Wady Maleh (see V. de Velde, Mem. p. 280). And lastly, Zabbath 
must have been situated somewhere to the south of Abel-meholah. 
Ver. 23-chap. vili. 3. Pursuit of the Enemy as far as the Jordan. 
—Ver. 23. As soon as the Midianites had been put to flight, the 
Israelitish men of Naphtali, Asher, and Manasseh, let themselves 
be convened for the purpose of pursuing them: i.e. the men of 
these tribes, whom Gideon had sent away before the battle, and 
who were on their way home, could be summoned back again in 
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avery short time to join in the pursuit of the flying foe. The 
omission of Zebulun (chap. vi. 35) is, in all probability, simply to 
be attributed to the brevity of the account.—Vers. 24, 25. In 
order to cut off the retreat of the enemy who was flying to the 
Jordan, Gideon sent messengers into the whole of the mountains 
of Ephraim with this appeal to the Ephraimites, “‘ Come down (from 
your mountains into the lowlands of the Jordan) to meet Midian, 
and take the waters from them to Bethbarah and the Jordan,” sc. by 
taking possession of this district (see chap. iii. 28). “ The waters,” 
mentioned before the Jordan and distinguished from it, must have 
been streams across which the flying foe would have to cross to 
reach the Jordan, namely, the different brooks and rivers, such as 
Wady Maleh, Fyadh, Jamel, Tubds, etc., which flowed down from 
the eastern side of the mountains of Ephraim into the Jordan, and 
ran through the Ghor to Bethbarah. The situation of Bethbarah 
is unknown. Even Eusebius could say nothing definite concerning 
the place; and the conjecture that it is the same as Bethabara, 
which has been regarded ever since the time of Origen as the 
place mentioned in John i. 28 where John baptized, throws no light 
upon the subject, as the situation of Bethabara is also unknown, 
to say nothing of the fact that the identity of the two names is 
very questionable. The Ephraimites responded to this appeal and 
took possession of the waters mentioned, before the Midianites, 
who could only move slowly with their flocks and herds, were able 
to reach the Jordan. They then captured two of the princes of 
the Midianites and put them to death: one of them, Oreb, t.e. the 
raven, at the rock Oreb; the other, Zeeb, 2.e. the wolf, at the wine- 
press of Zeeb. Nothing further is known about these two places. 
The rock of Oreb is only mentioned again in Isa. x. 26, when the 
prophet alludes to this celebrated victory. So much, however, is 
evident from the verse before us, viz. that the Midianites were 
beaten by the Ephraimites at both places, and that the two princes 
fell there, and the places received their names from that circum- 
stance. They were not situated in the land to the east of the 
Jordan, as Gesenius (on Isa. x. 26), Rosenmaller, and others infer 
from the fact that the Ephraimites brought the heads of Oreb and 
Zeeb to Gideon rm ayo (ver. 25), but on the western side of the 
Jordan, where the Ephraimites had taken possession of the waters 
and the Jordan in front of the Midianites. rm) 13¥ does not 
mean “from the other side of the Jordan,” but simply “on the 
other side of (beyond) the Jordan,” as in Josh, xiii. 32, xviii. 7, J 
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Kings xiv. 15; and the statement here is not that the Ephraimites 
brought the heads from the other side to Gideon on the west of the 
river, but that they brought them to Gideon when he was in the 
land to the east of the Jordan. This explanation of the words is 
required by the context, as well as by the foregoing remark, “ they 
pursued Midian,” according to which the Ephraimites continued 
the pursuit of the Midianites after slaying these princes, and also 
by the complaint brought against Gideon by the Ephraimites, 
which is not mentioned till afterwards (chap. vili. 1 sqq.), that he 
had not summoned them to the war. It is true, this is given before 
the account of Gideon’s crossing over the Jordan (chap. viii. 4), 
but in order of time it did not take place till afterwards, and, as 
Bertheau has correctly shown, the historical sequence is somewhat 
anticipated. 

Chap. viii. 1-3. When the Ephraimites met with Gideon, after 
they had smitten the Midianites at Oreb and Zeeb, and were 
pursuing ‘them farther, they said to him, “ What is the thing that 
thou hast done to us (i.e. what is the reason for your having done 
this to us), not to call us when thou wentest forth to make war upon 
Midian? And they did chide with him sharply,” less from any dis- 
satisfied longing for booty, than from injured pride or jealousy, 
because Gideon had made war upon the enemy and defeated them 
without the co-operation of this tribe, which was striving for the 
leadership. Gideon’s reply especially suggests the idea of injured 
ambition: “ What have I now done like you?” i.e. as if I had done 
as great things as you. “ Is not the gleaning of Ephraim better than 
the vintage of Abiezer?” The gleaning of Ephraim is the victory 
gained over the flying Midianites. Gideon declares this to be 
better than the vintage of Abiezer, ze. the victory obtained by him 
the Abiezrite with his 300 men, because the Ephraimites had slain 
two Midianitish princes. The victory gained by the Ephraimites 
must indeed have been a very important one, as it is mentioned by 
Isaiah (x. 26) as a great blow of the Lord upon Midian. “ And 
what could I do like you?” %.e. could I accomplish such great deeds 
as you? “Then their anger turned away from him.” ™), the 
breathing of the nose, snorting, hence “ anger,” as in Isa. xxv. 4, etc. 


Pursuit of the Midianites. Other Acts of Gideon; his Appointment 
as Judye.—Chap. viii. 4-35. 


Vers. 4-12. PuRsuIT AND COMPLETE OVERTIIROW OF THE 
MipranitTEs.—That the Midianites whom God had delivered into 
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his hand might be utterly destroyed, Gideon pursued those who 
had escaped across the Jordan, till he overtook them on the eastern 
boundary of Gilead and smote them there.—Vers. 4, 5. When 
he came to the Jordan with his three hundred men, who were 
exhausted with the pursuit, he asked the inhabitants of Succoth 
for loaves of bread for the people in his train. So far as the 
construction is concerned, the words from 729 to OT form a 
circumstantial clause inserted as a parenthesis into the principal 
sentence, and subordinate to it: “ When Gideon came to the Jordan, 
passing over he and the three hundred men... then he said to the 
men of Succoth.” “ Exhausted and pursuing,” i.e. exhausted with 
pursuing. The vav is explanatory, lit. “and indeed pursuing,” for 
“because he pursued.’ The rendering srewavres adopted by the 
LXX. in the Cod. Alex. is merely an arbitrary rendering of the 
word 0.81, and without any critical worth. Gideon had crossed 
the Jordan, therefore, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Succoth. 
Succoth was upon the eastern side of the valley of the Jordan 
(Josh. xiii. 27), not opposite to Bethshean, but, according to Gen. 
xxxili. 17, on the south side of the Jabbok (Zerka).—Ver. 6. The 
princes of Succoth, however, showed so little sympathy and nation- 
ality of feeling, that instead of taking part in the attack upon the 
enemies of Israel, they even refused to supply bread to refresh 
their brethren of the western tribes who were exhausted with the 
pursuit of the foe. They said (the sing. 128" may be explained 
on the ground that one spoke in the name of all: see Ewald, § 
319, a.), “Is the jist of Zebah and Zalmunna already in thy hand 
(power), that we should give thine army bread?” In these words 
there is not only an expression of cowardice, or fear of the ven- 
geance which the Midianites might take when they returned upon 
those who had supported Gideon and his host, but contempt of the 
small force which Gideon had, as if it were impossible for him to 
accomplish anything at all against the foe; and in this contempt 
they manifested their utter want of confidence in God.—Ver. 7. 
Gideon threatened them, therefore, with severe chastisement in 
the event of a victorious return. “Jf Jehovah give Zebah and 
Zalmunna into my hand, I will thresh your flesh (your body) with 
desert thorns and thistles.’ The verb &%5, constructed with a double 
accusative (see Ewald, § 283, a.), is used in a figurative sense: “to 
thresh,” in other words, to punish severely. “Thornsof the desert” 
are strong thorns, as the desert is the natural soil for thorn-bushes. 
The az. dey. D772 also signifies prickly plants, according to the 
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early versions and the Rabbins, probably “such as grow upon 
stony ground” (Bertheau). The explanation “threshing machines 
with stones or flints underneath them,” which was suggested by 
J. D. Michaelis and Celsius, and adopted by Gesenius, cannot be 
sustained.—Vers. 8, 9. The inhabitants of Pnuel on the north 
bank of the Jabbok (see at Gen. xxxii. 24 sqq.) behaved in the 
same churlish manner to Gideon, and for this he also threatened 
them : “Jf I return tn peace,” t.e. unhurt, “ I will destroy this tower” 
(probably the castle of Pnuel).—Vers. 10-12. The Midianitish 
kings were at Karkor with all the remnant of their army, about 
fifteen thousand men, a hundred and twenty thousand having 
already fallen. Gideon followed them thither by the road of the 
dwellers in tents on the east of Nobah and Jogbeha; and falling 
upon them -unawares, smote the whole camp, which thought itself 
quite secure, and took the two kings prisoners, after discomfiting 
all the camp. The situation of Karkor, which is only mentioned 
here, cannot be determined with certainty. The statement of 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. 8. v. Kapxa, Carcar), that it was the 
castle of Carcaria, a day’s journey from Petra, is decidedly wrong, 
since this castle is much too far to the south, as Gesenius (Thes. p. 
1210) has shown. Karkor cannot have been very far from Nobah 
and Jogbeha. These two places are probably preserved in the 
ruins of Nowakis and Jebetha, on the north-west of Ammdn 
(Rabbath-ammon; see at Num. xxi. 31). Now, as Burckhardt 
(Syr. p. 612) also mentions a ruin in the neighbourhood, called 
Karkagheisch, on the left of the road from Szalt to Amman, and 
at the most an hour and a half to the north-west of Ammén, 
Knobel (on Num. xxxii. 42) is inclined to regard this ruin as 
Karkor. If this supposition could be proved to be correct, Gideon 
would have fallen upon the camp of the enemy from the north-east. 
For “the way of the dwellers in tents on the east of Nobah and 
Jogbeha” cannot well be any other than the way which ran to the 
east of Nobah and Jogbeha, past the most easterly frontier city of 
the Gadites, to the nomads who dwelt in the desert. DONS RN 
has the article attached to the governing noun, which may easily 
be explained in this instance from the intervening preposition. 
The passive participle P2Y has an intransitive force (see Ewald, § 
149, a.). The verb 795. in the circumstantial clause acquires the 
force of the pluperfect from the context. When he had startled 
the camp out of its security, having alarmed it by his unexpected 
attack, he succeeded in taking the two kings prisoners. 
4 
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Vers. 13-21. PUNISHMENT OF THE TowNSs OF SUCCOTH AND 
PNUEL, AND EXECUTION OF THE CAPTURED Kinos or Mipran. 
—Vers. 13, 14. Gideon returned victorious from the war, i 
Dann, “ from by the ascent (or mountain road) of Hecheres,” a place 
in "front of the town of Succoth, with which we are not acquainted. 
This is the rendering adopted by the LXX., the Peshito, and the 
Arabic; but the rest of the early translators have merely guessed at 
the meaning. The Chaldee, which has been followed by the Radbins 
and Luther, has rendered it “before sunset,” in utter opposition to 
the rules of the language; for although cheres is a word used 
poetically to denote the sun, nya cannot mean the setting of the 
sun. Aguila and Symmachus, on the other hand, confound 071 
_ with 57,—Gideon laid hold of a young man of the people of 
Succoth, “and got him to write down for him the princes and elders 
(magistrates and rulers) of the city,—in all seventy-seven men. 
ana" we is a short expression for “he asked him the names of 
the princes and elders of the city, and the boy wrote them down.” 
YOR, lit. to him, é.e. for him.—Vers. 15, 16. Gideon then reproached 
the elders with the insult they had offered him (ver. 6), and had 
them punished with desert thorns and thistles. “ Men of Succoth” 
(vers. 15a and 16d) is a general expression for “elders of Succoth” 
(ver. 16a); and elders a general term applied to all the represen- 
tatives of the city, including the princes. ‘N& BABIN WR, with 
regard to whom ye have despised me. “Wx is the accusative of the 
more distant or second object, not the subject, as Stud. supposes. 
“ And he taught the men of Succoth (i.e. caused them to know, made 
thent feel, punished them) with them (the thorns).” There is no 
good ground for doubting the correctness of the reading ¥14. The 
free renderings of the LXX., Vulg., etc., are destitute of critical 
worth; and Bertheau’s assertion, that if it were the Hiphil it would 
be written Y1, is proved to be unfounded by the defective writing 
m Num. xvi. 5, Job xxxii. 7.—Ver. 17. Gideon also inflicted upon 
Pnuel the punishment threatened in ver. 9. The punishment 
inflicted by Gideon upon both the cities was well deserved in all 
respects, and was righteously executed. The imhabitants of these 
cities had not only acted treacherously to Israel as far as they could, 
from the most selfish interests, in a holy conflict for the glory of the 
Lord and the freedom of His people, but in their contemptuous 
treatment of Gideon and his host they had poured contempt upon 
the Lord, who had shown them to be His own soldiers before the 
eyes of the whole nation by the victory which He had given them 
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over the innumerable army of the foe. Having been called by the 
Lord to be the deliverer and judge of Israel, it was Gideon’s duty 
to punish the faithless cities—Vers. 18-21. After punishing these 
cities, Gideon repaid the two kings of Midian, who had been taken 
prisoners, according to their doings. From the judicial proceedings 
instituted with regard to them (vers. 18, 19), we learn that these 
kings had put the brothers of Gideon to death, and apparently not 
in open fight; but they had murdered them in an unrighteots and 
cruel manner. And Gideon made them atone for this with their 
own lives, according to the strict jus talionis. 7B‘, in ver. 18, does 
not mean where? but “in what condition, of what form, were the 
men whom ye slew at Tabor?” i.e. either in the city of Tabor or at 
Mount Tabor (see chap. iv. 6, and Josh. xix. 22). The kings 
replied: “ As thou so they” (those men), t.e. they were all as stately 
_ as thou art, “every one like the form of kings’ sons.” “IMX, one, for 
every one, like INN WN in 2 Kings xv. 20, or more frequently MX 
alone. As the men who had been slain were Gideon’s own brothers, 
he swore to those who had done the deed, #.e. to the two kings, “ As 
truly as Jehovah liveth, tf ye had let them live I should not have put 
you to death;” and then commanded his first-born son Jether to slay 
them, for the purpose of adding the disgrace of falling by the hand 
of aboy. “ But the boy drew not his sword from fear, because he 
was yet a boy.” And the kings then said to Gideon, “ Rise thou 
and stab us, for as the man so is his strength,” t.e. such strength does 
not belong to a boy, but toa man. Thereupon Gideon slew them, 
and took the little moons upon the necks of their camels as booty. 
“ The little moons” were crescent-shaped ornaments of silver or gold, 
such as men and women wore upon their necks (see ver. 26, and 
Isa. iii. 18), and which they also hung upon the necks of camels,— 
a custom still prevalent in Arabia (see Schréder, de vestitu mul. hebr. 
pp- 39, 40, and Wellsted, Retsen in Arab. i. p. 209). 


Vers. 22-32. Gipron’s REMAINING Acts, AND Dea'ro.— Vers. 
22, 23. As Gideon had so gloriously delivered Israel from the severe 
and long oppression on the part of the Midianites, the Israelites 
offered him an hereditary crown. “ The men of Israel” were hardly 
all the twelve tribes, but probably only the northern tribes of the 
western part of the land already mentioned in chap. vi. 35, who had 
suffered the most severely from the Midianitish oppression, and had 
been the first to gather round Gideon to make an attack upon the 
foe. The temptation to accept the government cf Israel was resisted 
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by this warrior of God. “ Neither I nor my son shall rule over you; 
Jehovah shall rule over you,” was his reply to this offer, containing 
an evident allusion to the destination and constitution of the tribes 
of Israel as a nation which Jehovah had chosen to be His own 
possession, and to which He had just made himself known in so 
conspicuous a manner as their omnipotent Ruler and King. This 
refusal of the regal dignity on the part of Gideon is not at variance 
with the fact, that Moses had already foreseen the possibility that 
at some future time the desire for a king would arise in the nation, 
and had given them a law for the king expressly designed for such 
circumstances as these (Deut. xvii. 14 sqq.). For Gideon did not 
decline the honour because Jehovah was King in Israel, t.e. because 
he regarded an earthly monarchy in Israel as irreconcilable with 
the heavenly monarchy of Jehovah, but simply because he thought 
the government of Jehovah in Israel amply sufficient, and did 
not consider either himself or his sons called to found an earthly 
monarchy.—Vers. 24 sqq. Gideon resisted the temptation to put an 
earthly crown upon his head, from true fidelity to Jehovah; but he 
yielded to another temptation, which this appeal on the part of the 
people really involved, namely, the temptation to secure to himself 
for the future the position to which the Lord had called and exalted 
him. The Lord had called him to be the deliverer of Israel by 
visibly appearing in His angel, and had not only accepted the gift 
which he offered Him, as a well-pleasing sacrifice, but had also 
commanded him to build an altar, and by offering an atoning burnt- 
sacrifice to re-establish the worship of Jehovah in his family and 
tribe, and to restore the favour of God to His people once more. 
Lastly, the Lord had made His will known to him again and again ; 
whilst by the glorious victory which He had given to him and to 
his small band over the powerful army of the foe, He had confirmed 
him as His chosen servant to be the deliverer and judge of Israel. 
The relation which Gideon thus sustained to the Lord he imagined 
that he ought to preserve; and therefore, after declining the royal 
dignity, he said to the people, “J will request of you one request, 
that ye give me every one the ring that he has received as booty.” 
This request the historian explains by adding the remark: “ for 
they (the enemy) had golden rings, for they were Ishmaelites,” from 
whom therefore the Israelites were able to get an abundance of 
rings as booty. Jshmaelites is the general name for the nomad 
tribes of Arabia, to whom the Midianites also belonged (as in Gen. 
xxxvii. 25).—Vers. 25, 26. This request of Gideon’s was cheer- 
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fully fulfilled: “ They spread out the cloth (brought for collecting 
the rings), and threw into tt every one the ring that he had received as 
booty.” Simlah, the upper garment, was for the most part only.a 
large square piece of cloth. The weight of these golden rings 
amounted to 1700 shekels, t.e. about 50 Ibs., (70 72?) separate from, 
t.e. beside, the remaining booty, for which Gideon had not asked, 
and which the Israelites kept for themselves, viz. the little moons, 
the ear-pendants (netiphoth, lit. little drops, probably pearl-shaped 
ear-drops: see Isa. iii. 19), and the purple clothes which were worn 
by the kings of Midian (i.e. which they had on), and also apart 
from the neck-bands upon the necks of their camels. Instead of 
the anakoth or necklaces (ver. 26), the saharonim, or little moons 
upon the necks of the camels, are mentioned in ver. 21 as the 
more valuable portion of these necklaces. Even at the present 
day the Arabs are accustomed to ornament the necks of these 
animals “ with a band of cloth or leather, upon which small shells 
called cowries are strung or sewed in the form of a crescent. The 
sheiks add silver ornaments to these, which make a rich booty in 
time of war” (Wellsted, Reise, i. p. 209). The Midianitish kings 
had their camels ornamented with golden crescents. This abun- 
dance of golden ornaments will not surprise us, when we consider 
that the Arabs still carry their luxurious tastes for such things to a 
very great excess. Wellsted (i. p. 224) states that “the women in 
Oman spend considerable amounts in the purchase of silver orna- 
ments, and their children are literally laden with them. I have some- 
times counted fifteen ear-rings upon each side; and the head, breast, 
arms, and ankles are adorned with the same profusion.” As the 
Midianitish army consisted of 130,000 men, of whom 15,000 only 
remained at the commencement of the last engagement, the Israelites 
may easily have collected 5000 golden rings, or even more, which 
might weigh 1700 shekels.—Ver. 27. “ And Gideon made it tnto an 
ephod,” i.e. used the gold of the rings obtained from the booty for 
making an ephod. There is no necessity, however, to understand 
this as signifying that 1700 shekels or 50 lbs. of gold had been used 
for the ephod itself, but simply that the making of the ephod was 
accomplished with this gold. The word ephod does not signify 
an image of Jehovah, or an idol, as Gesentus and others maintain, 
but the shoulder-dress of the high priest, no doubt including the 
choshen belonging to it, with the Urim and Thummim, as in 1 Sam. 
xiv. 3, xxi. 10, xxiii. 6, 9, etc. The material for this was worked 
throughout with gold threads; and in addition to that there were 
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precious stones set in gold braid upon the shoulder-pieces of the 
ephod and upon the choshen, and chains made of gold twist for 
fastening the choshen upon the ephod (see Ex. xxviii. 6-30). Now, 
if 50 lbs. of gold could not be used for these things, there were also 
fourteen precious stones to be procured, and the work itself to be 
paid for, so that 50 lbs. of gold might easily be devoted to the pre- 
paration of this state dress. The large quantity of gold, therefore, 
does not warrant us in introducing arbitrarily into the text the 
establishment of a formal sanctuary, and the preparation of a golden 
image of Jehovah in the form of a bull, as Bertheau has done, since 
there is no reference to 2DB or 730D, as in chap. xvii. xvili.; and 
even the other words of the text do not point to the founding of a 
sanctuary and the setting up of an image of Jehovah.’ The ex- 
pression which follows, in® 2#", does not affirm that “he set it up,” 
but may also mean, “ he kept tt in his city of Ophrah.” 0 is never 
used to denote the setting up of an image or statue, and signifies 
not only to put up, but also to lay down (e.g. chap. vi. 37), and to 
let a thing stand, or leave behind (Gen. xxxiii. 15). The further 
remark of the historian, “and all Israel went thither a whoring after 
tt, and it became a snare to Gideon and his house,” does not pre- 
suppose the founding of a sanctuary or temple in Ophrah, and the 
setting up of a golden calf there. In what the whoring of Israel 
after the ephod, te. the idolatry of the Israelites with Gideon’s 
ephod which was kept in Ophrah, consisted, cannot be gathered or 
determined from the use of the ephod in the worship of Jehovah 
under the Mosaic law. “The breastplate upon the coat, and the 
holy lot, were no doubt used in connection with idolatry” (Oehler), 
and Gideon had an ephod made in his town of Ophrah, that he might 
thereby obtain revelations from the Lord. We certainly are not 
for a moment to think of an exposure of the holy coat for the people 
to worship. It is far more probable that Gideon put on the ephod 
and wore it as a priest, when he wished to inquire and learn the 
will of the Lord. It is possible that he also sacrificed to the Lord 
upon the altar that was built at Ophrah (chap. vi. 24). The motive 
by which he was led to do this was certainly not merely ambition, 


1 Oehler has correctly observed in Herzog’s Cyclopedia, that Bertheau acts 
very arbitrarily when he represents Gideon as setting up the image of a bull, 
as Jeroboam did afterwards, since there is nothing to sustain it in the account 
itself. Why cannot Gideon have worshipped without any image of Jehovah, 
with the help of the altar mentioned in chap. vi. 24, which was a symbol of 
Jehovah's presence, and remained standing till the historian’s own time ? 
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as Bertheau supposes, impelling the man who, along with his fol- 
lowers, had maintained an independent attitude towards the tribe 
of Ephraim in the war itself (chap. viii. 1 sqq.), to act indepen- 
dently of the common sanctuary of the congregation which was 
within the territory of Ephraim, and also of the office of the high 
priest in the time of peace as well. For there is not the slightest 
trace to be found of such ambition as this in anything that he did 
during the conflict with the Midianites. The germs of Gideon’s 
error, which became a snare to him and to his house, lie unquestion- 
ably deeper than this, namely, in the fact that the high-priesthood 
had probably lost its worth in the eyes of the people on account of the 
worthlessness of its representatives, so that they no longer regarded 
the high priest as the sole or principal medium of divine revelation ; 
and therefore Gideon, to whom the Lord had manifested himself 
directly, as He had not to any judge or leader of the people since 
the time of Joshua, might suppose that he was not acting in viola- 
tion of the law, when he had an ephod made, and thus provided 
himself with a substratum or vehicle for inquiring the will of the 
Lord. His sin therefore consisted chiefly in his invading the pre- 
rogative of the Aaronic priesthood, drawing away the people from 
the one legitimate sanctuary, and thereby not only undermining the 
theocratic unity of Israel, but also giving an impetus to the relapse 
of the nation into the worship of Baal after his death. This sin 
became a snare to him and to his house. 

The history of Gideon is concluded in vers. 28-32.—Ver. 28. 
The Midianites had been so humiliated that they lifted up their 
head no more, and the land of Israel had rest forty years “in the 
days of Gideon,” t.e. as long as Gideon lived.—Vers. 29 sqq. Before 
the account of his death, a few other notices respecting his family 
are introduced for the purpose of preparing the way for the follow- 
ing history of the doings of his sons, in which the sin of Gideon 
came to a head, and the judgment burst upon his house. “ And 
Jerubbaal, the son of Joash, went and dwelt in his house.” Both the 
word 1, which simply serves to bring out the fact more vividly 
(see the remarks on Ex. ii. 1), and also the choice of the name 
Jerubbaal, merely serve to give greater prominence to the change, 
from the heat of the war against the Midianites to the quiet retire- 
ment of domestic life. Instead of accepting the crown that was 
offered him and remaining at the head of the nation, the celebrated 
Baal-fighter retired into private life again. In addition to the 
seventy sons of his many wives, there was a son born to him by a 
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concubine, who lived at Shechem and is called his maid-servant in 
chap. ix. 18, and to this son he gave the name of Albismelech, te. 
king’s father. ioy-ne De” is not the same as IDEN NP, to give a 
person a name, but signifies to add a name, or give a surname (see 
Neh. ix. 7, and Dan. v. 12 in the Chaldee). It follows from this, 
that Abimelech received this name from Gideon as a cognomen 
answering to his character, and therefore not at the time of his 
birth, but when he grew up and manifested such qualities as led to 
the expectation that he would be a king’s father.—Ver. 32. Gideon 
died at a good old age (see Gen. xv. 15, xxv. 8), and therefore also 
died a peaceful death (not so his sons; see chap. ix.), and was 
buried in his father’s grave at Ophrah (chap. vi. 11). 

Vers. 33-35 form the introduction to the history of Gideon’s 
sons.— Ver. 33. After Gideon’s death the Israelites fell once more 
into the Baal-worship which Gideon had rooted out of his father’s 
city (chap. vi. 25 sqq.), and worshipped Baal-berith as their God. 
Baal-berith, the covenant Baal (equivalent to El-berith, the cove- 
nant god, chap. ix. 46), is not Baal as the god of covenants, but, 
according to Gen. xiv. 13, Baal as a god in covenant, t.e. Baal 
with whom they had made a covenant, just as the Israelites had 
their faithful covenant God in Jehovah (see Movers, Phoniz. i. p. 
171). The worship of Baal-berith, as performed at Shechem ac- 
cording to chap. ix. 46, was an imitation of the worship of Jehovah, 
an adulteration of that worship, in which Baal was put in the 
place of Jehovah (see Hengstenberg, Dissertations on the Penta- 
teuch, vol. i. p. 81).—Vers. 34, 35. In this relapse into the worship 
of Baal they not only forgot Jehovah, their Deliverer from all their 
foes, but also the benefits which they owed to Gideon, and showed 
no kindness to his house in return for all the good which he had 
shown to Israel. The expression Jerubbaal-Gideon is chosen by 
the historian here, not for the purely outward purpose of laying 
express emphasis upon the identity of Gideon and Jerubbaal (Ber- 
theau), but to point to what Gideon, the Baal-fighter, had justly 
deserved from the people of Israel. 


Judgment upon the House of Gideon, or Abimelech’s Sins and End. 
—Chap. ix. 

After the death of Gideon, Abimelech, his bastard son, opened 

a way for himself to reign as king over Israel, by murdering his 

, brethren with the help of the Shechemites (vers. 1-6). For this 

grievous wrong Jotham, the only one of Gideon’s seventy sons who 
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escaped the massacre, reproached the citizens of Shechem in a 
parable, in which he threatened them with punishment from God 
(vers. 7-21), which first of all fell upon Shechem within a very 
short time (vers. 22-49), and eventually reached Abimelech himself 
(vers. 50-57). 

Vers. 1-6. Having gone to Shechem, the home of his mother 
(chap. viii. 31), Abimelech applied to his mother’s brothers and the 
whole family (all the relations) of the father’s house of his mother, 
and addressed them thus: “ Speak, I pray you, in the ears of all 
the lords of Shechem,” t.e. speak to them publicly and solemnly. 
nsw 3, the lords, i.e. the possessors or citizens of Shechem 
(compare ver. 46 with ver. 49, where raha “bya is interchangeable 
with aD ‘Wak; also chap. xx. 5, and Josh. xxiv. 11): they are not 
merely Canaanitish citizens, of whom there were some still living 
in Shechem according to ver. 28, but all the citizens of the town ; 
therefore chiefly Israelites. “ What ts better for you, that seventy 
men rule over you, all the sons of Jerubbaal, or (only) one man (i.e. 
Abimelech)? and remember that I am your flesh and bone” (blood 
relation, Gen. xxix. 14). The name “sons of Jerubbaal,” te. of 
the man who had destroyed the altar of Baal, was just as little 
adapted to commend the sons of Gideon to the Shechemites, who 
were devoted to the worship of Baal, as the remark that seventy 
men were to rule over them. No such rule ever existed, or was 
even aspired to by the seventy sons of Gideon. But Abimelech 
assumed that his brothers possessed the same thirst for ruling as he 
did himself; and the citizens of Shechem might be all the more 
ready to put faith in his assertions, since the distinction which 
Gideon had enjoyed was thoroughly adapted to secure a prominent 
place in the nation for his sons—Ver. 3. When his mother’s 
brethren spake to the citizens of Shechem concerning him, te. 
respecting him and his proposal, their heart turned to Abimelech. 
—Ver. 4. They gave him seventy shekels of silver from the house 
of Baal-berith, t.e. from the treasury of the temple that was dedi- 
cated to the covenant Baal at Shechem, as temple treasures were 
frequently applied to political purposes (see 1 Kings xv. 18). With 
this money Abimelech easily hired light and desperate men, who 
followed him (attached themselves to him); and with their help he 
murdered his brethren at Ophrah, seventy men, with the exception 
of Jotham the youngest, who had hidden himself. The number 
seventy, the total number of his brethren, is reduced by the excep- 
tion mentioned immediately afterwards to sixty-nine who were 
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really put to death. P", empty, i.e. without moral restraint. ITB, 
dt. gurgling up, boiling over; figuratively, hot, desperate men. 
“‘ Upon (against) one stone,” that is to say, by a formal execution: 
a bloody omen of the kingdom of the ten tribes, which was after- 
wards founded at Shechem by the Ephraimite Jeroboam, in which 
one dynasty overthrew another, and generally sought to establish 
its power by exterminating the whole family of the dynasty that 
had been overthrown (see 1 Kings xv. 27 sqq., 2 Kings x. 1 sqq.). 
Even in Judah, Athaliah the worshipper of Baal sought to usurp 
the government by exterminating the whole of the descendants of 
her son (2 Kings xi.). Such fratricides have also occurred in quite 
recent times in the Mohammedan countries of the East.—Ver. 6. 
“ Then all the citizens of Shechem assembled together, and all the 
house of Millo, and made Abimelech king at. the memorial terebinth 
at Shechem.” Millo is unquestionably the name of the castle or 
citadel of the town of Shechem, which is called the tower of 
Shechem in vers. 46-49. The word Millo (Chaldee &n'3D) signifies 
primarily a rampart, inasmuch as it consisted of two walls, with the 
space between them filled with rubbish. There was also a Millo 
at Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 9; 1 Kings ix. 15). “ All the house of 
Millo” are all the inhabitants of the castle, the same persons who 
are described in ver. 46 as “all the men (baale) of the tower.” 
The meaning of 3D fox is doubtful. a¥b, the thing set up, is a 
military post in Isa. xxix. 3; but it may also mean a monument or 
memorial, and here it probably denotes the large stone set up as a 
memorial at Shechem under the oak or terebinth (see Gen. xxxv. 
4). The inhabitants of Shechem, the worshippers of Baal-berith, 
carried out the election of Abimelech as king in the very same 
place in which Joshua had held the last national assembly, and had 
renewed the covenant of Israel with Jehovah the true covenant 
God (Josh. xxiv. 1, 25, 26). It was there in all probability that 
the temple of Baal-berith was to be found, namely, according to 
ver. 46, near the tower of Shechem or the citadel of Millo. 

Vers. 7-21. When Jotham, who had escaped after the murder, 
was told of the election which had taken place, he went to the top 
of Mount Gerizim, which rises as a steep wall of rock to the height 
of about 800 feet above the valley of Shechem on the south side of 
the city (Rob. iii. p. 96), and cried with a loud voice, “ Hearken to 
me, ye lords of Shechem, and God will also hearken to you.” After 
this appeal, which calls to mind the language of the prophets, he 
uttered aloud a fable of the trees which wanted to anoint a king 
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ever them,—a fable of true prophetic significance, and the earliest 
with which we are acquainted (vers. 8-15). To the appeal which 
is made to them in succession to become king over the trees, the 
olive tree, the fig tree, and the vine all reply: Shall we give up our 
calling, to bear valuable fruits for the good and enjoyment cf God 
and men, and soar above the other trees? The briar, however, to 
which the trees turn last of all, is delighted at the unexpected 
honour that is offered it, and says, “ Will ye in truth anoint me 
king over you? Then come and trust in my shadow ; but tf not, let 
fire go out of the briar and consume the cedars of Lebanon.” The 
rare form nsion (Chethib, vers. 8, 12) also occurs in 1 Sam. xxviii. 
8, Isa. xxxii. 11, Ps. xxvi. 2: see Ewald, § 228, 5.). 200 (ver. 
10) is also rare (see Ewald, § 226, .). The form ‘R7INM (vers. 9, 
11, 13), which is quite unique, is not “ Hophal or Hiphil, com- 
pounded of “Inn or “INN” (Ewald, § 51, ¢.), for neither the 
Hophal nor the Hiphil of -1N occurs anywhere else; but it is a 
simple Kai, and the obscure o sound is chosen instead of the a sound 
for the sake of euphony, ¢.e. to assist the pronunciation of the gut- 
tural syllables which follow one after another. The meaning of the 
fable is very easy to understand. The olive tree, fig tree, and vine 
do not represent different historical persons, such as the judges 
Othniel, Deborah, and Gideon, as the Rabbins affirm, but in a 
perfectly general way the nobler families or persons who bring 
forth fruit and blessing in the calling appointed them by God, and 
promote the prosperity of the people and kingdom in a manner that 
is well-pleasing to God and men. Oil, figs, and wine were the 
most valuable productions of the land of Canaan, whereas the briar 
was good for nothing but to burn. The noble fruit-trees would 
not tear themselves from the soil in which they had been planted 
and had borne fruit, to soar (YU, float about) above the trees, #.e. 
not merely to rule over the trees, but obire et circumagi in rebus 
eorum curandis. YJ includes the idea of restlessness and insecurity 
of existence. The explanation given in the Berleb. Bible, “ We 
have here what it is to be a king, to reign or be lord over many 
others, namely, very frequently to do nothing else than float about 
in such restlessness and distraction of thoughts, feelings, and de- 
sires, that very little good or sweet fruit ever falls to the ground,” 
if not a truth without exception so far as royalty is concerned, is 
at all events perfectly true in relation to what Abimelech aimed 
at and attained, to be a king by the will of the people and not 
by the grace of God. Wherever the Lord does not found the 
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monarchy, or the king himself does not lay the foundations of his 
government in God and the grace of God, he is never anything 
but a tree, moving about above other trees without a firm root in a 
fruitful soil, utterly unable to bear fruit to the glory of. God and 
the good of men. The expression “ all the trees” is to be carefully 
noticed in ver. 14. All the trees” say to the briar, Be king over 
us, whereas in the previous verse only “the trees” are mentioned. 
This implies that of all the trees not one was willing to be king 
himself, but that they were unanimous in transferring the honour 
to the briar. The briar, which has nothing but thorns upon it, 
and does not even cast sufficient shadow for any one to lie down in 
its shadow and protect himself from the burning heat of the sun, is 
an admirable simile for a worthless man, who can do nothing but 
harm. The words of the briar, “ Trust tn my shadow,” seek refuge 
there, contain a deep irony, the truth of which the Shechemites 
were very soon to discover. “ And if not,’ i.e. if ye do not find 
the protection you expect, fire will go out of the briar and consume 
the cedars of Lebanon, the largest and noblest trees. Thorns 
easily catch fire (see Ex. xxii. 5). The most insignificant and most 
worthless man can be the cause of harm to the mightiest and most 
distinguished. 

In vers. 16-20 Jotham gives the application of his fable, for 
there was no necessity for any special explanation of it, since it was 
perfectly clear and intelligible in itself. These verses form a long 
period, the first half of which is so extended by the insertion of 
parentheses introduced as explanations (vers. 17, 18), that the 
commencement of it (ver. 16) is taken up again in ver. 19a for the 
purpose of attaching the apodosis. “ Jf ye have acted tn truth and 
sincerity, and (t.e. when ye) made Abimelech king ; if ye have done 
well to Jerubbaal and his house, and if ye have done to him according 
to the doing of his hands ...as my father fought for you... but ye 
have risen up to-day against my father’s house, and have slain... tf 
(I say) ye have acted in truth and sincerity to Jerubbaal and his 
house this day : then rejoice in Abimelech....” ‘O03 own, to throw 
away his life, t.e. expose to death. ‘1238, “ a before him,” serves 
to strengthen the yen. Jotham imputes the slaying of his brothers 
to the citizens of Shechem, as a crime which they themselves had 
committed (ver. 18), because they had given Abimelech money out 
of their temple of Baal to carry out his designs against the sons of 
Jerubbaal (ver. 4). In this reproach he had, strictly speaking, 
already pronounced sentence upon their doings. When, therefore, 
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he proceeds still further in ver. 19, “If ye have acted in truth 
towards Jerubbaal . . . then rejoice,” etc., this turn contains the 
bitterest scorn at the faithlessness manifested towards Jerubbaal. 
In that case nothing could follow but the fulfilment of the threat 
and the bursting forth of the fire. In carrying out this point the 
application goes beyond the actual meaning of the parable itself. 
Not only will fire go forth from Abimelech and consume the lords 
of Shechem and the inhabitants of Millo, but fire will also go forth 
from them and devour Abimelech himself. The fulfilment of this 
threat was not long delayed, as the following history shows (vers. 
23 sqq.).—Ver. 21. But Jotham fled to Beer, after charging the 
Shechemites with their iniquity, and dwelt there before his brother 
Abimelech (“ before,” i.e. “for fear of.” —Jerome). Beer in all pro- 
bability is not the same place as Beeroth in the tribe of Benjamin 
(Josh. ix. 17), but, according to the Onom. (s. v. Bnpa), a place 
eight Roman miles to the north of Eleutheropolis, situated in the 
plain; at present a desolate village called el Bireh, near the mouth 
of the Wady es Surar, not far from the former Beth-shemesh (Rob. 
Pal. ii. p. 132). 

Vers. 22-24. Abimelech’s reign lasted three years. %, from 
"ay, to govern, is used intentionally, as it appears, in the place of 
2D", because Abimelech’s government was not a monarchical 
reign, but simply a tyrannical despotism. ‘ Over Israel,” that is to 
say, not over the whole of the twelve tribes of Israel, but only over 
a portion of the nation, possibly the tribes of Ephraim and half 
Manasseh, which acknowledged his sway.—Vers. 23, 24. Then God 
sent an evil spirit between Abimelech and the citizens of Shechem, 
so that they became treacherous towards him. “ An evil spirit” is 
not merely “an evil disposition,” but an evil demon, which produced 
discord and strife, just as an evil spirit came upon Saul (1 Sam. 
xvi. 14, 15, xviii. 10); not Satan himself, but a supernatural spiri- 
tual power which was under his influence. This evil spirit God 
sent to punish the wickedness of Abimelech and the Shechemites. 
Elohim, not Jehovah, because the working of the divine justice is 
referred to here. “ That the wickedness to the seventy sons of Jerub- 
baal might come, and their blood (the blood of these sons that had 
been shed), to lay it upon Abimelech.” “ And their bloud” is only 
a more precise definition of “the wickedness to the seventy sons ;” 
and “ to lay it” is an explanation of the expression “ might come.” 
The introduction of 8%, however, brings an anakolouthon into the 
construction, since the transitive piv presupposes Elohim as the 
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subject and 00% as the object, whereas the parallel DOM is the 
subject to the intransitive Ni2>: that the wickedness might come, 
and that God might lay the blood not only upon Abimelech, 
the author of the crime, but also upon the lords of Shechem, who 
had strengthened his hands to slay his brethren; had supported 
him by money, that he might be able to hire worthless fellows to 
execute his crime (vers. 4, 5). 

Vers. 25-29. The faithlessness of the Shechemites towards 
Abimelech commenced by their placing liers in wait for him (4, 
dat. incomm., to his disadvantage) upon the tops of the mountains 
(Ebal and Gerizim, between which Shechem was situated), who 
plundered every one who passed by them on the road. In what 
way they did harm to Abimelech by sending out liers in wait to 
plunder the passers-by, is not very clear from the brevity of the 
narrative. The general effect may have been, that they brought his 
government into discredit with the people by organizing a system 
of robbery and plunder, and thus aroused a spirit of discontent and 
rebellion. Possibly, however, these highway robbers were to watch 
for Abimelech himself, if he should come to Shechem, not only to 
plunder him, but, if possible, to despatch him altogether. This was 
made known to Abimelech. But before he had put down the 
brigandage, the treachery broke out into open rebellion.— Ver. 26. 
Gaal, the son of Ebed, came to Shechem with his brethren. 729 
with 3, to pass over into a place. Who Gaal was, and whence he 
came, we are not informed. Many of the Mss. and early editions, 
e.g. the Syriac and Arabic, read “son of Eber,” instead of “son 
of Ebed.” Judging from his appearance in Shechem, he was a 
knight-errant, who went about the country with his brethren, t.e. 
as captain of a company of freebooters, and was welcomed in 
Shechem, because the Shechemites, who were dissatisfied with the 
rule of Abimelech, hoped to find in him a man who would be abte 
to render them good service in their revolt from Abimelech. This 
may be gathered from the words “ and the lords of Shechem trusted 
in him.”—Ver. 27. At the vintage they prepared D°MDH, “ praise- 
offerings,” with the grapes which they had gathered and pressed, 
eating and drinking in the house of their god, t.e. the temple of 
Baal-berith, and cursing Abimelech at these sacrificial meals, prob- 
ably when they were excited with wine. 0°‘74911 signifies, according 
to Lev. xix. 24, praise-offerings of the fruits which newly-planted 
orchards or vineyards bore in the fourth year. The presentation 
of these fruits, by which the vineyard or orchard was sanctified to 
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the Lord, was associated, as we may learn from the passage before 
us, with sacrificial meals. The Shechemites held a similar festival 
in the temple of their covenant Baal, and in his honour, to that — 
which the law prescribes for the Israelites in Lev. xix. 23-25.— 
Vers. 28, 29. At this feast Gaal called upon the Shechemites to 
revolt from Abimelech. “ Who is Abimelech,” he exclaimed, “and 
who Shechem, that we serve him? Is he not the son of Jerubbaal, and 
Zebul his officer? Serve the men of Hamor, the father of Shechem ! 
and why should we, we serve him (Abimelech)?” The meaning of 
these words, which have been misinterpreted in several different 
ways, is very easily seen, if we bear in mind (1) that ‘D (who is?) 
in this double question cannot possibly be used in two different and 
altogether opposite senses, such as “how insignificant or contemp- 
tible is Abimelech,” and “how great and mighty is Shechem,” but 
that in both instances it must be expressive of disparagement and 
contempt, as in 1 Sam. xxv. 10; and (2) that Gaal answers his own 
questions. Abimelech was regarded by him as contemptible, not 
because he was the son of a maid-servant or of very low birth, nor 
because he was ambitious and cruel, a parricide and the murderer 
of his brethren (Rosenmiiller), but because he was a son of Jerub- 
baal, a son of the man who destroyed the altar of Baal at Shechem 
and restored the worship of Jehovah, for which the Shechemites 
themselves had endeavoured to slay him (chap. vi. 27 sqq.). So 
also the meaning of the question, Who is Shechem? may be 
gathered from the answer, “and Zebul his officer.” The use of 
the personal °D (who) in relation to Shechem may be explained on 
the ground that Gaal is speaking not so much of the city as of its 
inhabitants. The might and greatness of Shechem did not consist 
in the might and authority of its prefect, Zebul, who had been 
appointed by Abimelech, and whom the Shechemites had no need 
to serve. Accordingly there is no necessity either for the arbitrary 
paraphrase of Shechem, given in the Sept., viz. vids Suyéu (son of 
Shechem) ; or for the perfectly arbitrary assumption of Bertheau, 
that Shechem is only a second name for Abimelech, who was a 
descendant of Shechem; or even for the solution proposed by Rosen- 
miller, that Zebul was “a man of low birth and obscure origin,” 
which is quite incapable of proof. To Zebul, that one man whom 
Abimelech had appointed prefect of the city, Gaal opposes “ the 
men of Hamor, the father of Shechem,” as those whom the Shechem- 
ites should serve (¢.e. whose followers they should be). amor 
was the name of the Hivite prince who had founded the city of 
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Shechem (Gen. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 2; compare Josh. xxiv. 32). The 
“men of Hamor” were the patricians of the city, who “ derived 
their origin from the noblest and most ancient stock of Hamor” 
(Rosenmiller). Gaal opposes them to Abimelech and his represen- 
tative Zebul.' In the last clause, “why should we serve him” 
(Abimelech or his officer Zebul)? Gaal identifies himself with the 
inhabitants of Shechem, that he may gain them fully over to his 
plans.— Ver. 29. “ O that this people,” continued Gaal, “were in 
my hand,” t.e. could I but rule over the inhabitants of Shechem, 
“then would I remove (drive away) Abimelech.” He then exclaimed 
with regard to Abimelech (? Ix, as in ver. 545, Gen. xx. 13, etc.), 
“‘ Increase thine army and come out!” Heated as he was with wine, 
Gaal was so certain of victory that he challenged Abimelech boldly 
to make war upon Shechem. 35, imper. Piel with Seghol. 8%, 
imperative, with "— of motion or emphasis. 

Vers. 30-45. This rebellious speech of Gaal was reported to 
Abimelech by the town-prefect Zebul, who sent messengers to him 
no1n3, either with deceit (NOW from 61), te. employing deceit, 
inasmuch as he had listened to the speech quietly and with ap- 
parent assent, or “in Tormah,” the name of a place, 72707 being a 
misspelling for NOW = TOMES (ver. 41). The Sept. and Chaldee take 
the word as an appellative = ey xpud7, secretly ; so also do Rashi 
and most of the earlier commentators, whilst R. Kimchi the elder 
has decided in favour of the second rendering as a proper name. 
As the word only occurs here, it is impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty in favour of either view. OM¥ Oi, behold they stir up the 
city against thee (OMY from W¥ in the sense of M¥).—Ver. 32. At 
the same time he called upon Abimelech to draw near, with the 
people that he had with him, during the night, and to lie in wait in 
the field (278, to place one’s self in ambush), and the next morning to 
spread out with his army against the town; and when Gaal went 
out with his followers, he was to do to him “as his hand should 
find,” t.e. to deal with him as he best could and would under the 
circumstances. (On this formula, see at 1 Sam. x. 7, xxv. 8.)— 


1 Bertheau maintains, though quite erroneously, that serving the men of 
Hamor is synonymous with serving Abimelech. But the very opposite of this 
is so clearly implied in the words, that there cannot be any doubt on the 
question. All that can be gathered from the words is that there were remnants 
of the Hivite (or Canaanitish) population still living in Shechem, and therefore 
that the Canaanites had not been entirely exterminated,—a fact which would 
sufficiently explain the revival of the worship of Baal there. 
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Ver. 34. On receiving this intelligence, Abimelech rose up during 
the night with the people that were with him, ¢.e. with such troops 
as he had, and placed four companies (“heads ” as in chap. vii. 16) 
in ambush against Shechem.—Vers. 35, 36. When Gaal went out 
in the morning with his retinue upon some enterprise, which is not 
more clearly defined, and stood before the city gate, Abimelech rose 
up with his army out of the ambush. On seeing this people, Gaal 
said to Zebul (who must therefore have come out of the city with 
him): “ Behold, people come down from the tops of the mountains.” 
Zebul replied, for the purpose of deceiving him and making him 
feel quite secure, “ Thou lookest upon the shadow of the mountains as 
men.” —Ver. 37. But Gaal said again, “ Behold, people come down 
from the navel of the land,” i.e. from the highest point of the sur- 
rounding country, “and acrowd comes by the way of the wizard’s 
terebinths,”—a place in the neighbourhood of Shechem that is not 
mentioned anywhere else, and therefore is not more precisely 
known.—Ver. 38. Then Zebul declared openly against Gaal, and 
reproached him with his foolhardy speech, whilst Abimelech was 
drawing nearer with his troops: “ Where is thy mouth now with 
which thou saidst, Who is Abimelech? Is not this the people that 
thou hast despised? Go out now and fight with him !”—Vers. 39 
sqq. Then Gaal went out “before the citizens of Shechem ;” t.e. not 
at their head as their leader, which is the meaning of "2B? in Gen. 
xxxili. 3, Ex. xii. 21, Num. x. 35, etc..—for, according to vers. 
33-35, Gaal had only gone out of the town with his own retinue, 
and, according to vers. 42, 43, the people of Shechem did not go 
out till the next day,—but “in the sight of the lords of Shechem,” 
so that they looked upon the battle. But the battle ended un- 
fortunately for him. Abimelech put him to flight (AT as in Lev. 
xxvi. 36), and there fell many slain up to the gate of the city, into 
which Gaal had fled with his followers.—Ver. 41. Abimelech did 
not force his way into the city, but remained (20%, lit. sat down) 
with his army in Arumah, a place not mentioned again, which was 
situated, according to ver. 42, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Shechem. It cannot possibly have been the place called ‘Pouya 
5 nat“ Apia in the Onom. of Eusebius, which was named ‘Péudus 
in his day, and was situated in the neighbourhood of Diospolis (or 
Lydda). Zebul, however, drove Gaal and his brethren (i.e. his 
retinue) out of Shechem.—Vers. 42-45. The next day the people 
of Shechem went into the field, apparently not to make war upon 
Abimelech, but to work in the field, possibly to continue the 
2A 
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vintage. But when Abimelech was informed of it, he divided the 
people, t.e. his own men, into three companies, which he placed in 
ambush in the field, and then fell upon the Shechemites when they 
had come out of the city, and slew them.—Ver. 44. That is to say, 
Abimelech and the companies with him spread themselves out and 
took their station by the city gate to cut off the retreat of the 
Shechemites into the city, whilst the other two companies fell 
upon all who were in the field, and slew them.—Ver. 45. Thus 
Abimelech fought all that day against the city and took it; and 
having slain all the people therein, he destroyed the city and 
strewed salt upon it. Strewing the ruined city with salt, which 
only occurs here, was a symbolical act, signifying that the city was 
to be turned for ever into a barren salt desert. Salt ground is a 
barren desert (see Job xxxix. 6, Ps. cvii. 34). 

Vers. 46-49. When the inhabitants of the castle of Shechem 
(“lords of the tower of Shechem” = “all the house of Millo,” 
ver. 6) heard of the fate of the town of Shechem, they betook 
themselves to the hold of the house (temple) of the covenant god 
(Baal-berith), evidently not for the purpose of defending them- 
selves there, but to seek safety at the sanctuary of their god from 
fear of the vengeance of Abimelech, towards whom they also had 
probably acted treacherously. The meaning of the word My, 
which answers to an Arabic word signifying arz, palatium, omnis 
structura elatior, cannot be exactly determined, as it only occurs 
again in 1 Sam. xiii. 6 in connection with caves and clefts of the 
rock. According to ver. 49, it had a roof which could be set on 
fire. The meaning “tower” is only a conjecture founded upon 
the context, and does not suit, as M¥ is distinguished from 7720.— 
Ver. 47. As soon as this was announced to Abimelech, he went 
with all his men to Mount Zalmon, took hatchets in his hand, cut 
down branches from the trees, and laid them upon his shoulders, and 
commanded his people to do the same. These branches they laid 
upon the hold, and set the hold on fire over them (the inhabitants 
of the tower who had taken refuge there), so that all the people of 
the tower of Shechem (about one thousand persons) perished, both 
men and women. Mount Zalmon, which is mentioned again in Ps. 
Ixviii. 15, was a dark, thickly-wooded mountain near Shechem,— 
a kind of “ Black Forest,’ as Luther has rendered the name. The 
plural kardumoth, “axes,” may be explained on the ground that 
Abimelech took axes not only for himself but for his people’ also. 
7D in a relative sense, as in Num. xxiil. 3 (see Ewald, § 331, d.}. 
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Vers. 50-57. At length the fate predicted by Jotham (ver. 20) 
overtook Abimelech.—Vers. 50, 51. He went from Shechem to 
Thebez, besieged the town, and took it. Thebez, according to the 
Onom. thirteen miles from Neapolis (Shechem) on the road to 
Scythopolis (Beisan), has been preserved in the large village of 
Tubds on the north of Shechem (see Rod. Pal. iii. p. 156, and Bibl. 
Res. p. 305). This town possessed a strong tower, in which men 
and women and all the inhabitants of the town took refuge and 
shut themselves in. But when Abimelech advanced to the tower 
and drew near to the door to set it on fire, a woman threw a mill- 
stone down upon him from the roof of the tower and smashed his 
skull, whereupon he called hastily to the attendant who carried his 
weapons to give him his death-blow with his sword, that men 
might not say of him “a woman slew him.” 231728, the upper 
millstone which was turned round, lapis vector (see Deut. xxiv. 6). 
yn: from 7S), with a toneless t, possibly to distinguish it from IM 
(from yn). 170323, an unusual form for Fn, which is found in the 
edition of Norzi (Mantua, 1742).—Ver. 55. After the death of 
Abimelech his army was dissolved. oe wx are the Israelites 
who formed Abimelech’s army. In vers. 56, 57, the historian 
closes this account with the remark, that in this manner God 
recompensed Abimelech and the citizens of Shechem, who had 
supported him in the murder of his brothers (ver. 2), according to 
their doings. After the word “rendered” in ver. 56 we must 
supply “upon his head,” as in ver. 57. Thus Jotham’s curse was 
fulfilled upon Abimelech and upon the Shechemites, who had made 
him king. 

The Judges Tola and Jair.—Chap. x. 1-5. 


Of these two judges no particular deeds are mentioned, no 
duubt because they performed none.—Vers. 1, 2. Tola arose after 
Abimelech’s death to deliver Israel, and judged Israel twenty-three 
years until his death, though certainly not all the Israelites of the 
twelve tribes, but only the northern and possibly also the eastern 
tribes, to the exclusion of Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin, as these 
southern tribes neither took part in Gideon’s war of freedom nor 
stood under Abimelech’s rule. To explain the clause “ there arose 
to defend (or save) Israel,” when nothing had been said about any 
fresh oppression on the part of the foe, we need not assume, as 
Rosenmiller does, “ that the Israelites had been constantly harassed 
by their neighbours, who continued to suppress the liberty of the 
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Israelites, and from whose stratagems or power the Israelites were 
delivered by the acts of Tola;” but Tola rose up as the deliverer 
of Israel, even supposing that he simply regulated the affairs of 
the tribes who acknowledged him as their supreme judge, and suc- 
ceeded by his efforts in preventing the nation from falling back 
into idolatry, and thus guarded Israel from any fresh oppression on 
the part of hostile nations. Zola was the son of Puah, the son of 
Dodo, of the tribe of Issachar. The names Zola and Puah are 
already met with among the descendants of Issachar, as founders 
of families of the tribe of Issachar (see Gen. xlvi. 13, Num. xxvi. 
23, where the latter name is written ™B), and they were afterwards 
repeated in the different households of these families. Dodo is not 
an appellative, as the Sept. translators supposed (vids rratrpadénpou 
avrod), but a proper name, as in 2 Sam. xxiii. 9 (Keri), 24, and 
1 Chron. xi. 12. The town of Shamir, upon the mountains of 
Ephraim, where Tola judged Israel, and was afterwards buried, 
was a different place from the Shamir upon the mountains of Judah, 
mentioned in Josh xv. 48, and its situation (probably in the term- 
tory of Issachar) is still unknown.—Vers. 3 sqq. After him Jair 
the Gileadite (born in Gilead) judged Israel for twenty-two years. 
Nothing further is related of him than that he had thirty sons who 
rode upon thirty asses, which was a sign of distinguished rank in 
those times when the Israelites had no horses. They had thirty 
cities (the second OY in ver. 4 is another form for OY, from a 
singular VY =P, a city, and is chosen because of its similarity in 
sound to OY, asses). These cities they were accustomed to call 
Havvoth-jair unto this day (the time when our book was written), in 
the land of Gilead. The pnp before 3X7? is placed first for the sake 
of emphasis, “ even these they call,” etc. This statement is not at 
variance with the fact, that in the time of Moses the Manassite 
Jair gave the name of Havvoth-jair to the towns of Bashan which 
had been conquered by him (Num. xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14); for 
it is not affirmed here, that the thirty cities which belonged to the 
sons of Jair received this name for the first time from the jadge 
Jair, but simply that this name was brought into use again by the 
sons of Jair, and was applied to these cities in a peculiar sense. 
(For further remarks on the Havvoth-jair, see at Deut. iii. 14.) The 
situation of Camon, where Jair was buried, is altogether uncertain. 
Josephus (Ant. v. 6, 6) calls it a city of Gilead, though probably 
only on account of the assumption, that it would not be likely that 
Jair the Gileadite, who possessed so many cities in Gilead, should 
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be buried outside Gilead. But this assumption is a very question- 
able one. As Jair judged Israel after Tola the Issacharite, the 
assumption is a more natural one, that he lived in Canaan proper. 
Yet Reland (Pal. ill. p. 679) supports the opinion that it was in 
Gilead, and adduces the fact that Polybius (Hist. v. 70, 12) men- 
tions a town called Kapoty, by the side of Pella and Gefrun, as 
having been taken by Antiochus. On the other hand, Eusebius 
and Jerome (in the Onom.) regard our Camon as being the same as 
the copy Kappova ev te peyadm medio, six Roman miles to the 
north of Legio (Lejun), on the way to Ptolemais, which would be 
in the plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon. This is no doubt applicable 
to the Kvayov of Judith vii. 3; but whether it also applies to our 
Camon cannot be decided, as the town is not mentioned again. 


ItI. PERIOD OF OPPRESSION BY THE AMMONITES AND PHILISTINES. 
—CHAP. x. 6-XvVI. 


The third stage in the period of the judges, which extended 
from the death of Jair to the rise of Samuel as a prophet, was a 
time of deep humiliation for Israel, since the Lord gave up His 
people into the hands of two hostile nations at the same time, on 
account of their repeated return to idolatry ; so that the Ammonites 
invaded the land from the east, and oppressed the Israelites severely 
for eighteen years, especially the tribes to the east of the Jordan ; 
whilst the Philistines came from the west, and extended their 
dominion over the tribes on this side, and brought them more and 
more firmly under their yoke. It is true that Jephthah delivered 
his people from the oppression of the Ammonites, in the power of 
the Spirit of Jehovah, having first of all secured the help of God 
through a vow, and not only smote the Ammonites, but completely 
subdued them before the Israelites. But the Philistine oppression 
lasted forty years; for although Samson inflicted heavy blows upon 
the Philistines again and again, and made them feel the superior 
power of the God of Israel, he was nevertheless not in a condition to 
destroy their power and rule over Israel. This was left for Samuel to 
accomplish, after he had converted the people to the Lord their God. 


Israels renewed Apostasy and consequent Punishment.— 
Chap. x. 6-18. | 


As the Israelites forsook the Lord their God again, and served 
the gods of the surrounding nations, the Lord gave them up to the 
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power of the Philistines and Ammonites, and left them to groan 
for eighteen years under the severe oppression of the Ammonites, 
till they cried to Him in their distress, and He sent them deliver- 
ance through Jephthah, though not till He had first of all charged 
them with their sins, and they had put away the strange gods. 
This section forms the introduction, not only to the history of 
Jephthah (chap. xi. 1-xii. 7) and the judges who followed him, viz. 
Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon (chap. xii. 8-15), but also to the history of 
Samson, who began to deliver Israel out of the power of the Philis- 
tines (chap. xiii.—xvi.). After the fact has been mentioned in the 
introduction (in ver. 7), that Israel was given up into the hands of 
the Philistines and the Ammonites at the same time, the Ammon- 
itish oppression, which lasted eighteen years, is more particularly 
described in vers. 8, 9. This is followed by the reproof of the 
idolatrous Israelites on the part of God (vers. 10-16) ; and lastly, 
the history of Jephthah is introduced in vers. 17, 18, the fuller- 
account being given in chap. xi. Jephthah, who judged Israel for 
six years after the conquest and humiliation of the Ammonites 
(chap. xii. 7), was followed by the judges Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, 
who judged Israel for seven, ten, and eight years respectively, that 
is to say, for twenty-five years in all; so that Abdon died forty-nine 
years (18-+6+25) after the commencement of the Ammonitish 
oppression, t.e. nine years after the termination of the forty years’ 
rule of the Philistines over Israel, which is described more particu- 
larly in chap. xii. 1, for the purpose of introducing the history of 
Samson, who judged Israel twenty years under that rule (chap. xv. 
20, xvi. 31), without bringing it to a close, or even surviving it. It 
was only terminated by the victory which Israel achieved under 
Samuel at Ebenezer, as described in 1 Sam. vii. 

Vers. 6-16. In the account of the renewed apostasy of the 
Israelites from the Lord contained in ver. 6, seven heathen deities 
are mentioned as being served by the Israelites: viz., in addition to 
the Canaanitish Baals and Astartes (see at chap. ii. 11, 13), the 
gods of Aram, t.e. Syria, who are never mentioned by name; of 
Sidon, t.e., according to 1 Kings xi. 5, principally the Sidonian or 
Phoenician Astarte; of the Moabites, t.e. Chemosh (1 Kings xi. 33), 
the principal deity of that people, which was related to Moloch (see 
at Num. xxi. 29); of the Ammonites, t.e. Milcom (1 Kings xi. 5, 33) 
or Moloch (see at Lev. xviii. 21); and of the Philistines, i.e. Dagon 
(see at chap. xvi. 23). If we compare the list of these seven deities 
with vers. 11 and 12, where we find seven nations mentioned out 
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of whose hands Jehovah had delivered Israel, the correspondence 
between the number seven in these two cases and the significant 
use of the number are unmistakeable. Israel had balanced the 
number of divine deliverances by a similar number of idols which 
it served, so that the measure of the nation’s iniquity was filled up 
in the same proportion as the measure of the delivering grace of 
God. The number seven is employed in the Scriptures as the stamp 
of the works of God, or of the perfection created, or to be created, by 
God on the one hand, and of the actions of men in their relation to 
God on the other. The foundation for this was the creation of the 
world in seven days.—On ver. 7, see chap. ii. 13, 14. The Ammonites 
are mentioned after the Philistines, not because they did not oppress 
the Israelites till afterwards, but for purely formal reasons, viz. 
because the historian was about to describe the oppression of tke 
Ammonites first. In ver. 8 the subject is the “ children of Ammon,” 
as we may see very clearly from ver. 9. “ They (the Ammonites) 
ground and crushed the Israelites in the same year,” 1.e. the year in 
which God sold the Israelites into their hands, or in which they 
invaded the land of Israel. 29 and 7X. are synonymous, and are 
simply joined together for the sake of emphasis, whilst the latter 
calls to mind Deut. xxviii. 83. The duration of this oppression is 
then added: “ Eighteen years (they crushed) all the Israelites, who 
dwelt on the other side of the Jordan in the land of the Amorites,” 
t.e. of the two Amoritish kings Sihon and Og, who (dwelt) in 
Gilead. Gilead, being a more precise epithet for the land of the 
Amorites, is used here in a wider sense to denote the whole of the 
country on the east of the Jordan, so far as it had been taken from 
the Amorites and occupied by the Israelites (as in Num. xxzii. 29, 
Deut. xxxiv. 1: see at Josh. xxii. 9).—Ver. 9. They also crossed 
the Jordan, and made war even upon Judah, Benjamin, and the 
house of Ephraim (the families of the tribe of Ephraim), by which 
Israel was brought into great distress. “¥M, as in chap. nu. 15.— 
Vers. 10-14. When the Israelites cried in their distress to the Lord, 
“ We have sinned against Thee, namely, that we have forsaken our 
God and served the Baals,” the Lord first of all reminded them of 
the manifestations of His grace (vers. 11, 12), and then pointed 
out to them their faithless apostasy and the worthlessness of their 
idols (vers. 13,14). ‘>, “and tndeed that,” describes the sin more 
minutely, and there is no necessity to remove it from the text,—an 
act which is neither warranted by its absence from several Mss. nor 

by its omission from the Sept., the Syriac, and the Vulgate. Baalim 
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is a general term used to denote all the false gods, as in chap. ii. 
11. This answer on the part of God to the prayer of the Israelites 
for help is not to be regarded as having been given through an 
extraordinary manifestation (theophany), or through the medium 
of a prophet, for that would certainly have been recorded; but it 
was evidently given in front of the tabernacle, where the people 
had called upon the Lord, and either came through the high priest, 
or else through an inward voice in which God spoke to the hearts 
of the people, t.c. through the voice of their own consciences, by 
which God recalled to their memories and impressed upon their 
hearts first of all His own gracious acts, and then their faithless 
apostasy. There is an anakolouthon in the words of God. The con- 
struction which is commenced with D¥8d is dropped at “31 DIT 
in ver. 12; and the verb ‘AyvAn, which answers to the beginning of 
the clause, is brought up afterwards i in the form of an apodosis 
with Dana Ayn. “ Did I not deliver you (1) from the Egyptians 
(cf. Ex. i-xiv.); (2) from the Amorites (cf. Num. xxi. 3); (3) from 
the Ammonites (who oppressed Israel along with the Moabites in 
the time of Ehud, chap. iii. 12 sqq.); (4) from the Philistines 
(through Shamgar: see 1 Sam. xii. 9, where the Philistines are 
mentioned between Sisera and Moab); (5) from the Sidonians 
(among whom probably the northern Canaanites under Jabin are 
included, as Sidon, according to chap. xviii. 7, 28, appears to have 
exercised a kind of principality or protectorate over the northern 
tribes of Canaan); (6) from the Amalekites (who attacked the 
Israelites even at Horeb, Ex. xvii. 8 sqq., and afterwards invaded 
the land of Israel both with the Moabites, chap. iii. 13, and also 
with the Midianites, chap. vi. 3); and (7) from the Midianites ?” 
(see chap. vi. vii.). The last is the reading of the LXX. in Cod 
Al. and Vat., viz. Madiay; whereas Ald. and Compl. read Xavad», 
also the Vulgate. In the Masoretic text, on the other hand, we 
have Maon. Were this the original and true reading, we might 
perhaps think of the Mekunim, who are mentioned in 2 Chron. xxvi. 
7 along with Philistines and Arabians (cf. 1 Chron. iv. 41), and 
are supposed to have been inhabitants of the city of Maan on the 
Syrian pilgrim road to the east of Petra (Burckhardt, Syr. pp. 734 
and 1035: see Ewald, Gesch. i. pp. 321, 322). But there is very 
little probability in this supposition, as we cannot possibly see how 
so small a people could have oppressed Israel so grievously at that 
time, that the deliverance from their oppression could be mentioned 
here; whilst it would be very strange that nothing should be said 
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about the terrible oppression of the Midianites and the wonderful 
deliverance from that oppression effected by Gideon. Consequently 
the Septuagint (Madvdu) appears to have preserved the original 
text.— Ver. 18. Instead of thanking the Lord, however, for these 
deliverances by manifesting true devotedness to Him, Israel had 
forsaken Him and served other gods (see chap. ii. 13).—Vers. 14 
sqq. Therefore the Lord would not save them any more. They 
might get help from the gods whom they had chosen for themselves. 
The Israelites should now experience what Moses had foretold in 
his song (Deut. xxxii. 37, 38). This divine threat had its proper 
effect. The Israelites confessed their sins, submitted thoroughly 
to the chastisement of God, and simply prayed for salvation; nor 
did they content themselves with merely promising, they put away 
the strange gods and served Jehovah, ¢.e. they devoted themselves 
again with sincerity to His service, and so were seriously converted 
to the living God. “Then was His (Jehovah’s) soul impatient 
Q¥PA, as in Num. xxi. 4) because of the troubles of Israel ;” t.e. 
Jehovah could no longer look down upon the misery of Israel; He 
was obliged to help. The change in the purpose of God does not 
imply any changeableness in the divine nature; it simply concerns 
the attitude of God towards His people, or the manifestation of the 
divine love to man. In order to bend the sinner at all, the love of 
God must withdraw its helping hand and make men feel the con- 
sequences of their sin and rebelliousness, that they may forsake their 
evil ways and turn to the Lord their God. When this end has been 
attained, the same divine love manifests itself as pitying and help- 
ing grace. Punishments and benefits flow from the love of God, 
and have for their object the happiness and well-being of men. 
Vers. 17, 18. These verses form the introduction to the account 
of the help and deliverance sent by God, and describe the prepara- 
tion made by Israel to fight against its oppressors. The Ammonites 
“let themselves be called together,” t.e. assembled together (PYsi, as 
in chap. vii. 23), and encamped in Gilead, i.e. in that portion of 
Gilead of which they had taken possession. For the Israelites, ze. 
the tribes to the east of the Jordan (according to ver. 18 and chap. 
xi. 29), also assembled together in Gilead and encamped at Mizpeh, 
te. Ramath-mizpeh or Ramoth in Gilead (Josh. xiii. 26, xx. 8), 
probably on the site of the present Szalt (see at,Deut. iv. 43, and 
the remarks in the Commentary on the Pent. vol. i. p. 300), and 
resolved to look round for a man who could begin the war, and to 
make him the head over all the inhabitants of Gilead (the tribes of 
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Israel dwelling in Perea). The “princes of Gilead” are in apposi- 
tion to “ the people.” “The people, namely, the princes of Gilead,” 
t.e. the heads of tribes and families of the Israelites to the east of 
the Jordan. “ Head” is still further defined in chap. xi. 6, 11, 
as “ captain,” or “head and captain.” 


Jephthah elected as Prince ; Negotiations with the Ammonites ; 
Victory, Vow, and Office of Judge.\—Chap. xi.—xii. 7. 


Vers. 1-11. ELECTION oF JEPHTHAH AS PRINCE AND JUDGE 
oF IsraEL.—Vers. 1-3. The account begins with his descent and 
early mode of life. “ Jephthah (LXX. ’Iep@d) the Gileadite was 
a brave hero” (see chap. vi. 12, Josh. i. 14, etc.); but he was the 
son of a harlot, and was begotten by Gilead, in addition to other 
sons who were born of his wife. Gilead is not the name of the 
country, as Bertheau supposes, so that the land is mythically per- 
sonified as the forefather of Jephthah. Nor is it the name of 
the son of Machir and grandson of Manasseh (Num. xxvi. 29), so 
that the celebrated ancestor of the Gileadites is mentioned here 
instead of the unknown father of Jephthah. It is really the proper 
name of the father himself; and just as in the case of Tola and 
Puah, in chap. x. 1, the name of the renowned ancestor was repeated 
in his descendant. We are forced to this conclusion by the fact 
that the wife of Gilead, and his other sons by that wife, are men- 
tioned in ver. 2. These sons drove their half-brother Jephthah out 


1 On the nature of the sources from which the author drew this tolerably 
elaborate history of Jephthah, all that can be determined with certainty is, that 
they sprang from some contemporary of this judge, since they furnish so clear 
and striking a picture of his life and doings. Bertheau's hypothesis, that the 
section extending from chap. xi. 12 to ver. 28 is founded upon some historical 
work, which is also employed in Num. xxi., Deut. ii. iii., and here and there in 
the book of Joshua, has really no other foundation than the unproved assump- 
tion that the Pentateuch andthe book of Joshua were written towards the close 
of the period of the kings. For the marked agreement between Jephthah’s 
negotiations with the king of the Ammonites concerning the possession of the 
Jand to the east of the Jordan, and the account given in the Pentateuch, especially 
in Num. xx. xxi., may be explained very simply and very perfectly, on the 
supposition that the author possessed the Pentateuch itself. And the account 
which is wanting in the Pentateuch, namely, that Israel petitioned the king of 
Moab also for permission to go through his land (ver. 17), may have been added 
from oral tradition, as those glorious victories gained by Israel under Moses were 
celebrated in verse by contemporaneous poets (see Num. xxi. 14, 17, 27); and 
this certainly contributed not a little to keep alive the memory of those eventa 
in the nation for centuries long. 
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of the house because of his inferior birth, that he might not share 
with them in the paternal inheritance; just as Ishmael and the sons 
of Keturah were sent away by Abraham, that they might not inherit 
along with Isaac (Gen. xxi. 10 sqq., xxv. 6).—Ver. 3. Jephthah 
departed from his brothers into the land of Jo, t.e., according to 
2 Sam. x. 6, 8, a district in the north-east of Perea, on the border 
of Syria, or between Syria and Ammonitis, called TaBiov in 1 Mace. 
v. 13, or more correctly TovBiv, according to 2 Macc. xii. 17, where 
loose men gathered round him (cf. chap. ix. 4), and “ went out with 
him,” viz. upon warlike and predatory expeditions like the Bedouins. 
—Vers. 4-6. But when the Ammonites made war upon Israel 
some time afterwards, the elders of Gilead (= “the princes of 
Gilead,” chap. x. 18) went to fetch Jephthah out of the land of 
Tob, to make this brave warrior their leader. In ver. 4 the account 
of the war between the Ammonites and Israel, which is mentioned 
in chap. x. 17, is resumed, and its progress under Jephthah is then 
more fully described. “In process of time” (D'D%D, a diebus, i.e. 
after the lapse of a long period, which cannot be more precisely 
defined), sc. after the expulsion of Jephthah from his home (see 
chap. xiv. 8, xv. 1, Josh. xxiii. 1). [¥P signifies a leader in war 
(Josh. x. 24), and is therefore distinguished in ver. 11 from wna, a 
chief in peace and war.—Ver. 7. Jephthah expressed to the elders 
his astonishment that they had formerly hated and expelled him, 
and now came to him in their distress, sc. to make him their leader 
in time of war. Thus he lays his expulsion upon the shoulders of 
the elders of Gilead, although it was only by his brethren that he 
had been driven away from his father’s house, inasmuch as they 
had either approved of it, or at all events had not interfered as 
magistrates to prevent it. We cannot indeed infer from this 
reproach, that the expulsion and disinheriting of Jephthah was a 
legal wrong; but so much at all events is implied, namely, that 
Jephthah looked upon the thing as a wrong that had been done to 
him, and found the reason in the hatred of his brethren. The 
Mosaic law contained no regulation upon this matter, since the rule 
laid down in Deut. xxi. 15-17 simply applied to the sons of diffe- 
rent wives, ya not to a son by a harlot.—Ver. 8. The elders replied, 
“ Therefore (1 , because we have formerly done thee wrong) we have 
now come to thee again to make thee our head, if thou comest with us 
and fightest against the Ammonites.” The clauses Fem, nonen, and 
mm, which are formally co-ordinate, are logically to he subordinated 
to one another, the first two expressing the condition, the third the 
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consequence, in this sense, “ If thou go with us and fight, . . . thou 
shalt be head to us, namely, to all the inhabitants of Gilead,” +.e. to the 
two tribes and a half on the east of the Jordan.—Ver. 9. Jephthah 
assented to this: “ Ifye will take me back to make war upon the Am- 
monites, and Jehovah shall give them up to me (lit. ‘before me,’ as in 
Josh. x. 12, Deut. ii. 31, etc.), Twill be your head.” “ J” is emphatic 
as distinguished from ye; and there is no necessity to regard the 
sentence as a question, with which the expression in ver. 10, “accord 
ing to thy words,” which presuppose an affirmative statement on the 
part of Jephthah, and not a question, would be altogether irrecon- 
cilable—Ver. 10. The elders promised this on oath. “ Jehovah 
be hearing between us,” t.e. be hearer and judge of the things con- 
cerning which we are negotiating; “ truly according to thy word so 
will we do” (¥? DX, a particle used in connection with an oath).— 
Ver. 11. Then Jephthah went with the elders of Gilead, “ and the 
people (t.e. the inhabitants of Gilead) made him head and captain, 
and Jephthah spoke all his words before Jehovah at Mizpeh:” i.e. he 
repeated in a solemn assembly of the people, before God at Mizpeh, 
the conditions and obligations under which he would accept the 
honour conferred upon him. “ Before Jehovah” does not necessarily 
presuppose the presence of the ark at Mizpeh; nor can we possibly 
assume this, since the war was resolved upon primarily by the 
eastern tribes alone, and they had no ark at all. It merely affirms 
that Jephthah performed this act, looking up to God, the omni- 
present head of Israel. Still less do the words warrant the assump- 
tion that there was an altar in Mizpeh, and that sacrifices were 
offered to confirm the treaty, of which there is not the slightest 
indication in the text. ‘‘ Before Jehovah’ implies nothing more 
than that Jephthah confirmed all his words by an oath” (Hengsten- 
berg, Diss. ii. pp. 35, 36). 


Vers. 12-28. JEPHTHAH’S NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE KING OF 
THE AMMONITES.—Ver. 12. Before Jephthah took the sword, he 
sent messengers to the king of the Ammonites, to make complaints 
to him of his invasion of the land of the Israelites. “ What have 
we to do with one another (‘ what to me and thee?’ see Josh. xxii. 
24, 2 Sam. xvi. 10), that thou hast come to me to jight against my 
land?” Jephthah’s ambassadors speak in the name of the nation ; 
hence the singulars “ me” and “ my land.”—Ver. 13. The king of 
the Ammonites replied, that when Israel came up out of Egypt, 
they had taken away his land from the Arnon to the Jabbok (on 
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the north), and to the Jordan (on the west), and demanded that 
they should now restore these lands in peace. The plural jane 
(them) refers ad sensum to the cities and places in the land in 
question. The claim raised by the king of the Ammonites has one 
feature in it, which appears to have a certain colour of justice. The 
Israelites, it is true, had only made war upon the two kings of the 
Amorites, Sihon and Og, and defeated them, and taken possession 
of their kingdoms and occupied them, without attacking the Am- 
monites and Moabites and Edomites, because God had forbidden 
their attacking these nations (Deut. ii. 5, 9,19); but one portion 
of the territory of Sihon had formerly been Moabitish and Ammon- 
itish property, and had been, conquered by the Amorites and occu- 
pied by them. According to Num. xxi. 26, Sihon had made war 
upon the previous king of Moab, and taken away all his land as far 
as the Arnon (see the comm. on this passage). And although it is 
not expressly stated in the Pentateuch that Sihon had extended his 
conquests beyond Moabitis into the land of the Ammonites, which 
was situated to the east of Moab, and had taken a portion of it from 
them, this is pretty clearly indicated in Josh. xiii. 25, since, accord- 
ing to that passage, the tribe of Gad received in addition to Jaezer 
and all the towns of Gilead, half the land of the children of 
Ammon, namely, the land to the east of Gilead, on the western side 
of the upper Jabbok (Nahr Amman: see at Josh. xiii. 26).’—Vers. 
14,15. Jephthah then sent ambassadors again to explain to him 
the true state of the case, namely, that Israel had neither taken 
away the land of Moab nor the land of the Ammonites. As a proof 
of this, Jephthah adduced the leading facts connected with the 
journey of the Israelites through the desert of Arabia to Canaan, by 


1 The explanation which Masius gives of this passage (Latenus moao sursum 
tn Galaaditidem exporrectam jacuisse Gaditarum hereditatem, quatenus dimidia 
Ammonitarum ditio Galaaditidem ab oriente ambiebat) is not sufficiently in 
keeping with the words, and too unnatural, to be regarded as correct, as it is by 
Reland (Pal. ill. p. 105) and Hengstenberg (Dissertations on the Pentateuch, ii. 
p. 29); and the reasons assigned by Masius, viz. ‘‘ that the Israelites were pro- 
hibited from occupying the land of the Ammonites,” and ‘‘ the Ammonites are 
not mentioned in Num. xxi. 26,” are too weak to establish anything. The 
latter is an argumentum e silentio, which loses all significance when we bear in 
mind, that even the allusion to the land of the Moabites in Num. xxi. 26 is 
only occasioned by the prominence given to Heshbon, and the poetical saying 
founded upon its fall. But the prohibition against taking the land of the 
Ammonites from them had just as much force in relation to the land of the 
Moabites, and simply referred to such land as these tribes still possessed in the 
time of Moses, and not to that which the Amorites had taken from them. 
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which this assertion was confirmed, in exact agreement with the 
accounts of the Pentateuch respecting the matter in dispute.—- 
Vers. 16, 17. On leaving Egypt, Israel passed through the desert 
to the Red Sea, and came to Kadesh (Num. xx. 1). They then 
sent messengers to the king of Edom, to obtain permission to pass 
through his land; and this the king of Edom refused (Num. xx. 
14-21). They also sent to the king of Moab, who sent back a 
similar refusal. The embassy to the king of Moab is not mentioned 
in the Pentateuch, as it had no direct bearing upon the further 
course of the Israelites (see Pentateuch, vol. iii. p. 132, note 2). 
“ And Israel abode in Kadesh” (word for word, as in Num. xx. 15), 
and “ then passed through the desert,” -namely to Mount Hor, then 
down the Arabah to the Red Sea, and still farther past Oboth to 
Ijje-abarim in the desert (Num. xx. 22-xxi. 11). In this way 
they went round the land of Edom and the land of Moab (20%, like 
335 in Num. xxi. 4); and came from the east to the land of Moab 
(i.e. along the eastern boundary, for Ijje-abarim was situated 
there, according to Num. xxi. 11); and encamped on the other side 
of the Arnon (Num. xxi. 13), i.e. on the upper course of the Arnon 
where it still flows through the desert (see Pent. iii. p. 144). On 
this march, therefore, they did not enter the territory of Moab, as 
the Arnon formed the boundary of Moab, t.e. the boundary between 
Moab and the territory of the Amorites (Num. xxi. 13).—Vers. 
19-22 are almost verbatim the same as Num. xxi. 21-25. Israel 
then sent messengers to Sihon the king of the Amorites at Heshbon, 
to ask permission to pass through his land. “ Into my place,” te. 
into the land of Canaan, that Jehovah has appointed for me. But 
Sihon “ trusted not Israel to pass through his land,” i.e. he did not 
trust to the assurance of Israel that they only wanted to pass 
peaceably through his land, but supposed the petition to cover an 
intention to take forcible possession of it. (In Num. xxi. 23 we 
have {) X? instead of PORT >.) He did not confine himself, there- 
fore, to a refusal of the permission they asked for, but collected his 
men of war, and marched against the Israelites to the desert as far 
as Jahza, on the east of Medeba and Dibon (see at Num. xxi. 23), 
and fought with them. But he was defeated, and lost all his land, 
from the Arnon (Mojeb) on the south to the Jabbok (Zerka) on 
the north, and from the desert on the east to the Jordan on the 
west, of which the Israelites took possession.—Vers. 23, 24. From 
these facts Jephthah drew this simple but indisputable conclusion : 
“ Jehovah the God of Israel has rooted out the Amorites before His 
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people Israel, and thou wilt take possession of it (viz. the land of the 
Amorites).” The suffix to 3#7'R refers to “ONT, the Amorites, 
t.e. their land. The construction of #1 with the accusative of the 
people (as in Deut. ii. 12, 21, 22, ix. 1) may be explained on the 
simple ground, that in order to take possession of a country, it is 
necessary first of all to get the holders of it into your power. 
Jephthah then proved still further how unwarrantable the claim of 
the king of the Ammonites was, and said to him (ver. 24), “ Js tt 
- not the fact (on, nonne), that what thy god Chemosh gives thee for a 
possession, of that thou takest possession; and all that Jehovah makes 
ownerless before us, of that we take possession?” —an appeal the 
validity of which could not be disputed. For Chemosh, see at Num. 
xxi, 29, The verb Wi7 combines the three meanings: to drive 
out of a possession, to deprive of a possessor, and to give for a 
possession ; inasmuch as it is impossible to give a land for a pos- 
session without driving away or exterminating its former possessor. 
—Ver. 25. But not contenting himself with this conclusive deduc- 
tion, Jephthah endeavoured to remove the lost appearance of right 
from the king’s claim by a second and equally conclusive argument. 
“ And now art thou better than Balak son of Zippor, the king of ~ 
Moab? Did he strive (ain, inf. abs. of 3 or 34) with Israel, or 
did he fight against them?” By the repetition of TAY (ver. 25, cf. 
ver. 23), the new argument is attached to the previous one, as a 
second deduction from the facts already described. Balak, the 
king of the Moabites, had indeed bribed Balaam to destroy Israel 
by his curses; but he did so not so much with the intention of 
depriving them of the territory of the Amorites which they had 
conquered, as from the fear that the powerful Israelites might also 
conquer his still remaining kingdom. Balak had neither made war 
upon Israel on account of the territory which they had conquered 
from the Amorites, nor had he put forward any claim to it as his 
own property, which he certainly might have done with some 
appearance of justice, as a large portion of it had formerly belonged 
to the Moabites (see Num. xxi. 26 and the comm. on this passage). 
If therefore Balak the king of the Moabites never thought of 
looking upon this land as being still his property, or of asking it 
back from the Israelites, the king of the Ammonites had no right 
whatever to lay claim to the land of Gilead as belonging to him, or 
to take it away from the Israelites by force, especially after the 
lapse of 300 years. “ As Israel dwells in Heshbon, ... and in all 
the cities by the side of the Arnon for three hundred years, why have ye 
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not taken away (these towns and lands) within that time” (1.e. during 
these 300 years)? If the Ammonites had had any right to it, they 
ought to have asserted their claim in Moses’ time. It was much 
too late now, after the expiration of 300 years. For “ if no pre- 
scriptive right is to be admitted on account of length of time, and 
if long possession gives no title, nothing would ever be held in 
safety by any people, and there would be no end to wars and dis- 
sension” (Clericus). On Heshbon and its daughters, see at Num. 
xxi. 25. Aroér (WY, another form for WY, or possibly only a 
copyist’s error) is Aroér of Gad, before Rabbah (Josh. xiii. 25), and 
is to be sought for in the Wady Nahr Amman, on the north-east of 
Amman (see at Josh. /.c.), not Aroér of Reuben, on the border of 
the valley of Arnon (Num. xxxii. 34; Deut. ii. 36, iv. 48; Josh. 
xii. 2, xiii. 9). This is evident from the fact, that it is distinguished 
from “ all the cities on the side (‘T -Y, see at Num. xxxiv. 3) of 
the Arnon,” which included Aroér of Reuben. Aroér of Gad, 
with its daughter towns, was probably Ammonitish territory before 
the time of Sihon. On the 300 years, a round number that comes 
very near the reality, see the Chronol. p. 285.—Ver. 27. After 
Jephthah had adduced all that could be said, to prove that the 
Israelites were the rightful possessors of the land of Gilead,’ he 
closed with these words: “ J (z.e. Israel, whose cause Jephthah was 
pleading) have not sinned against thee, but thou doest me wrong in that 
thou makest war against me. Let Jehovah the Judge be judge this 
day (now) between the children of Israel and the children of Ammon.” 
God should decide between the two nations, by giving the victory 
in war to the side whose cause was the just one.—Ver. 28. But the 
king of the Ammonites did not hearken to the words of Jephthah 
“ which he had sent to him,” t.e. had instructed his messengers to 
address to him; so that. it was necessary that Jehovah should 
decide for Israel in battle. 


Vers. 29-33. JEPHTHAH’S VICTORY OVER THE AMMONITES. 
—As the negotiations with the king of the Ammonites were fruit- 
less, Jephthah had no other course left than to appeal to the sword. 
—Ver. 29. In the power of the Spirit of Jehovah which came upon 
him (see chap. iii. 10), he passed through Gilead (the land of the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad between the Arnon and the Jabbok) 


1 “ Jephthah urged everything that could be pleaded in support of their pre- 
scriptive right : possession, length of time, the right of conquest, and undisputed 
occupation.” — Rosenmiiller. 
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and Manasseh (northern Gilead and Bashan, which the half tribe 
of Manasseh had reteived for a possession), to gather together an 
army to battle, and then went with the assembled army to Mizpeh- 
Gilead, t.e. Ramoth-mizpeh, where the Israelites had already en- 
camped before his call (chap. x. 17), that he might thence attack 
the Ammonites. 33 (to pass over) with an accusative signifies to 
come over a person in a hostile sense.—Vers. 30, 31. Before com- 
mencing the war, however, he vowed a vow to the Lord: “Jf 
Thou givest the Ammonites into my hand, he who cometh to meet me 
out of the doors of my house, when I return safely (in peace, shalom) 
from the Ammonites, shall belong to the Lord, and I will offer him 
for a burnt-offering.” By the words WW N¥i0, “he that goeth 
out,” even if Jephthah did not think y only of a man, or even 
more definitely still of some one of his household,” he certainly 
could not think in any case of a head of cattle, or one of his 
flock. “Going out of the doors of his house to meet him” is an 
expression that does not apply to a herd or flock driven out of the 
stall just at the moment of his return, or to any animal that might 
possibly run out to meet him. For the phrase Herp? xy is only 
applied to men in the other passages in which it occurs.’ More- 
over, Jephthah no doubt intended to impose a very difficult vow 
upon himself. And that would not have been the case if he had 
merely been thinking of a sacrificial animal. Even without any 
vow, he would have offered, not one, but many sacrifices after 
obtaining a victory.? If therefore he had had an animal sacrifice 
in his mind, he would certainly have vowed the best of his flocks. 
From all this there can be no doubt that Jephthah must have been 
thinking of some human being as at all events included in his 
vow; so that when he declared that he would dedicate that which 
came out of his house to meet him, the meaning of the vow cannot 


1 Augustine observes in his Quest. xlix. in 1. Jud.: ‘‘ He did not vow in 
these words that he would offer some sheep, which he might present as a holo- 
caust, according to the law. For it is not, and was not, a customary thing for 
sheep to come out to meet a victorious general returning from the war. Nor 
did he say, I will offer as a holocaust whatever shall come out of the doors of 
my house to meet me; but he says, ‘ Whoever comes out, I will offer him;’ so 
that there can be no doubt whatever that he had then a human being in his 
mind.” 

2‘¢ What kind of vow would it be if some great prince or general should say, 
‘O God, if Thou wilt give me this victory, the first calf that meets me shall 
be Thine!’ Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus !"—Pfeiffer, dubia vex. 
p. 356. 

2B 
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have been any other than that he would leave the choice of the 
sacrifice to God himself. “In his eagerness to smite the foe, and 
to thank God for it, Jephthah could not think of any particular 
object to name, which he could regard as great enough to dedicate 
to God; he therefore left it to accident, te. to the guidance of 
God, to determine the sacrifice. He shrank from measuring what 
was dearest to God, and left this to God himself” (P. Cassel in 
Herzog’s Real-encycl.). Whomsoever God should bring to meet 
him, he would dedicate to Jehovah, and indeed, as is added after- 
wards by way of defining it more precisely, he would offer him 
to the Lord as a burnt-offering. The } before ¥N'>yn is to be 
taken as explanatory, and not as disjunctive in the sense of “ or,” 
which 1 never has. But whether Jephthah really thought of his 
daughter at the time, cannot be determined either in the affirmative 
or negative. If he did, he no doubt hoped that the Lord would 
not demand this hardest of all sacrifices.—Vers. 32, 33. After 
seeking to ensure the help of the Lord by this vow, he went 
against the Ammonites to fight against them; and the Lord 
delivered them into his hand, so that Jephthah smote them in a 
very great slaughter “from Aroér (or Nahr Amman ; see ver. 26) 
to the neighbourhood of (‘till thou come to;’ see at Gen. x. 19) 
Minnith, (conquering and taking) twenty cities, and to Abel 
Keramim (of the vineyards).” Minntth, according to the Onom. 
(s. v. Mennith), was a place called Manith in the time of Eusebius, 
four Roman miles from Heshbon on the road to Philadelphia, with 
which the account given by Buckingham of the ruins of a large 
tity a little to the east of Heshbon may be compared (see v. Rawm. 
Pal. p. 265). The situation of Abel Keramim (plain of the vine- 
yards: Luther and Eng. Ver.) cannot be determined with the same 
certainty. Eusebius and Jerome mention two places of this name 
(Onom. s. v. Abel vinearum), a villa Abela vinetis consita (xopn 
aytre? opdpos “ABed) seven Roman miles from Philadelphia, and a 
civitas nomine Abela vini fertilis twelve Roman miles to the east - 
of Gadara, and therefore in the neighbourhood of the Mandhur. 
Which of the two is referred to here remains uncertain, as we 
have no precise details concerning the battle. If the northern 
Abela should be meant, Jephthah would have pursued the foe 
first of all towards the south to the neighbourhood of Heshbon, 
and then to the north to the border of Bashan. Through this 
victory the Ammonites were completely subdued before the 
Israelites. 
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Vers. 34-40. JEPHTHAH’s Vow.—Vers. 34, 35. When the 
victorious hero returned to Mizpeh, his daughter came out to meet 
him “ with timbrels and in dances,” 1.e. at the head of a company of 
women, who received the conqueror with joyous music and dances 
(see at Ex. xv. 20): “and she was the only one; he had neither son 
nor daughter beside her.” ‘32D cannot mean ex se, no other child 
of his own, though he may have had children that his wives had 
brought him by other husbands; but it stands, as the greater 
Masora has pointed it, for 138D, “besides her,” the daughter just 
mentioned,—the masculine being used for the feminine as the 
nearest and more general gender, simply because the idea of 
“ child” was floating before the author’s mind. At such a meeting 
Jephthah was violently agitated. Tearing his clothes (as a sign of 
his intense agony ; see at Lev. x. 6), he exclaimed, “O my daughter! 
thou hast brought me very low ; it is thou who troublest me” (lit. 
thou art among those who trouble me, thou belongest to their class, 
and indeed in the fullest sense of the word; this is the meaning 
of the so-called 3 essentia : see Ges. Lehrgeb. p. 888, and such 
passages as 2 Sam..xv. 31, Ps. liv. 6, lv. 19, etc.): “J have 
opened my mouth to the Lord (i.e. have uttered a vow to Him: 
compare Ps. Ixvi. 14 with Num. xxx. 3 sqq., Deut. xxiii. 23, 24), 
and cannot turn it,” i.e. revoke it.—Ver. 36. The daughter, observing 
that the vow had reference to her (as her father in fact had, no 
doubt, distinctly told her, though the writer has passed this over 
because he had already given the vow itself in ver. 31), replied, 
“ Do to meas has gone out of thy mouth (t.e. do to me what thou 
hast vowed), since Jehovah hus procured the vengeance upon thine 
enemies the Ammonites.” She then added (ver. 37), “ Let this thing 
be done for me (equivalent to, Let this only be granted me); let 
me alone two months and I will go,” i.e. only give me two months to 
go, “ that I may go down to the mountains (i.e. from Mizpeh, which 
stood upon an eminence, to the surrounding mountains and their 
valleys) and bewatl my virginity, I and my friends.” nana does 
not mean “ youth” (D"W3), but the condition of virginity (see Lev. 
xxi. 13). The Kethibh ‘D's) is a less common form of ‘N37 (Ker). 
—vVer. 38. The father granted this request.—Ver. 39. At the end 
of two months she returned to her father again, “and he did to her 
the vow that he had vowed, and she knew no man.” In consequence 
ef this act of Jephthah and his daughter, “it became an ordinance 
(a standing custom) # Israel: from year to year (see Ex. xiii. 10) 
the daughters of Israel go to praise the daughter of Jephthah the 
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Gileadite four days in the year.” 3A does not mean Opnvelv, to 
lament or bewail (LXX., Chald., etc.), but to praise, as R. 
Tanchum and others maintain. 

With regard to Jephthah’s vow, the view expressed so distinctly 
by Josephus and the Chaldee was the one which generally pre- 
vailed in the earlier times among both Rabbins and fathers of the 
church, viz. that Jephthah put his daughter to death and burned 
her upon the altar as a bleeding sacrifice to Jehovah. It was not 
till the middle ages that Mos. and Dav. Kimchi and certain other 
Rabbins endeavoured to establish the view, that Jephthah merely 
dedicated his daughter to the service of the sanctuary of Jehovah 
in a lifelong virginity. And lastly, Ludov. Cappellus, in his 
Diatriba de voto Jephte, Salm. 1683 (which has been reprinted in 
his Note critic. in Jud. xi., and the Critici Sacri, tom. i.), has ex- 
pressed the opinion that Jephthah put his daughter to death in 
honour of the Lord according to the law of the ban, because 
human beings were not allowed to be offered up as burnt-sacrifices. 
Of these different opinions the third has no foundation in the text 
of the Bible. For supposing that Jephthah had simply vowed that 
on his return he would offer to the Lord whatever came to meet 
him out of his house, with such restrictions only as were involved 
in the very nature of the case,—viz. offering it as a burnt-offering 
if it were adapted for this according to the law; and if it were not, 
then proceeding with it according to the law of the ban,—the 
account of the fulfilment of this vow would certainly have defined 
with greater precision the manner in which he fulfilled the vow 
upon his daughter. The words “he did to her his vow which he 
had vowed,” cannot be understood in any other way than that he 
offered her as TAY, i.e. as a burnt-offering, to the Lord. Moreover, 
the law concerning the ban and a vow of the ban could not possibly 
give any individual Israelite the right to ban either his own child 
or one of his household to the Lord, without opening a very wide 
door to the crime of murder. The infliction of the ban upon any 
man presupposed notorious wickedness, so that burnt-offering and 
ban were diametrically opposed the one to the other. Consequently 
the other two views are the only ones which can be entertained, 
and it is not easy to decide between them. Although the words 
“and I offer him as a burnt-offering” appear to favour the actual 
sacrifice so strongly, that Luther's marginal note, “some affirm that 
he did not sacrifice her, but the text is clear enough,” is perpetually 
repeated with peculiar emphasis; yet, on looking more closely into 
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the matter, we find insuperable difficulties in the way of the literal 
interpretation of the words. Since §¥° WR x¥I cannot be taken 
impersonally, and therefore when Jephthah uttered his vow, he 
must at any rate have had the possibility of some human being 
coming to meet him in his mind; and since the two clauses “he 
shall be the Lord's,” and “J will offer him up for a burnt-offering,” 
cannot be taken disjunctively in such a sense as this, it shall either 
be dedicated to the Lord, or, if it should be a sacrificial animal, I 
will offer it up as a burnt-offering, but the second clause simply 
contains a more precise definition of the first—Jephthah must at 
the very outset have contemplated the possibility of a human 
sacrifice. Yet not only were human sacrifices prohibited in the 
law under pain of death as an abomination in the sight of Jehovah 
(Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 2-5; Deut. xii. 31, xviii. 10), but they were 
never heard of among the Israelites in the early times, and were 
only transplanted to Jerusalem by the godless kings Ahaz and 
Manasseh.' If Jephthah therefore vowed that he would offer a 
human sacrifice to Jehovah, he must either have uttered his vow 
without any reflection, or else have been thoroughly depraved in a 
moral and religious sense. But what we know of this brave hero 
by no means warrants any such assumptions. His acts do not 
show the slightest trace of impetuosity and rashness. He does not 
take to the sword at once, but waits till his negotiations with the 
king of the Ammonites have been without effect. Nor does he 
utter his vow in the midst of the confusion of battle, so that we 
might fancy he had made a vow in the heat of the conflict without 
fully weighing his words, but he uttered it before he set out against 
the Ammonites (see vers. 30 and 32). So far as the religious train- 
ing of Jephthah was concerned, it is true that he had led the life 
of a freebooter during his exile from his country and home, and 
before his election as the leader of the Israelites; but the analogous 
circumstances connected with David’s life preclude us from in- 


1 **Ffuman sacrifices do not even belong to heathenism generally, but to 
the darkest night of heathenism. They only occur among those nations which 
are the most thoroughly depraved in a moral and religious sense.” This remark 
of Hengstenberg (Diss. iii. p. 118) cannot be set aside by a reference to Eused. 
prep. ev. iv. 16; Baur, Symb. ii. 2, pp. 293 sqq.; Lasaulz, Siihnopfer der 
Griechen und Romer, 1841, pp. 8-12; Ghillany, die Menschenopfer der alten 
Hebriier, 1842, pp. 107 sqq., as Kurtz supposes, since the uncritical character 
of the proofs collected together in these writings is very obvious on a closer 
inspection, and Eusebius has simply taken his examples from Porphyry, and 
other writings of a very recent date. 
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ferring either moral depravity or religious barbarism from this. 
When David was obliged to fly from his country to escape from 
Saul, he also led a life of the same kind, so that all sorts of people 
came to him, not pious and virtuous people, but all who were in 
distress and had creditors, or were embittered in spirit (1 Sam. 
xxii. 2); and yet, even under these circumstances, David lived in 
the law of the Lord. Moreover, Jephthah was not destitute of the 
fear of God. This is proved first of all by the fact, that when he 
had been recalled from his exile he looked to Jehovah to give him 
the victory over the Ammonites, and made a treaty with the elders 
of Gilead “before Jehovah” (vers. 9 and 10); and also by the 
fact, that he sought to ensure the help of God in war through the 
medium of a vow. And again, we have no right to attribute to 
him any ignorance of the law. Even if Kurtz is correct in his 
opinion, that the negotiations with the king of the Ammonites, 
which show the most accurate acquaintance with the Pentateuch, 
were not carried on independently and from his own knowledge of 
the law, and that the sending of messengers to the hostile king was 
resolved upon in the national assembly at Mizpeh, with the priests, 
Levites, and elders present, so that the Levites, who knew the 
law, may have supplied any defects in his own knowledge of the 
law and of the early history of his people; a private Israelite did 
not need to study the whole of the law of the Pentateuch, and to 
make himself master of the whole, in order to gain the knowledge 
and conviction that a human sacrifice was irreconcilable with the 
substance and spirit of the worship of Jehovah, and that Jehovah 
the God of Israel was not a Moloch. And again, even if we do 
not know to what extent the men and fathers of families in Israel 
were acquainted and familiar with the contents of the Mosaic law, 
the opinion is certainly an erroneous one, that the Israelites derived 
their knowledge of the law exclusively from the public reading 
of the law at the feast of tabernacles in the sabbatical year, as 
enjoined in Deut. xxxi. 10 sqq.; so that if this public reading, 
which was to take place only once in seven years, had been 
neglected, the whole nation would have been left without any 
instruction whatever in the law. The reason for this Mosaic 
precept was a totally different one from that of making the people 
acquainted with the contents of the law (see the commentary on 
this passage). And again, though we certainly do not find the 
law of the Lord so thoroughly pervading the religious conscious- 
ness of the people, received as it were in succum et sanguinem, ip 
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the time of the judges, that they were able to resist the bewitching 
power of nature-worship, but, on the contrary, we find them re- 
peatedly falling away into the worship of Baal; yet we discover 
no trace whatever of human sacrifices even in the case of those 
who went a whoring after Baalim. And although the theocratical 
knowledge of the law seems to have been somewhat corrupted even 
in the case of such men as Gideon, so that this judge had an un- 
lawful ephod made for himself at Ophrah; the opinion that the 
Baal-worship, into which the Israelites repeatedly fell, was asso- 
ciated with human sacrifices, is one of the many erroneous ideas 
that have been entertained as to the development of the religious 
life not only among the Israelites, but among the Canaanites, and 
which cannot be supported by historical testimonies or facts. That 
the Canaanitish worship of Baal and Astarte, to which the Israelites 
- were addicted, required no human sacrifices, is indisputably evident 
from the fact, that even in the time of Ahab and his idolatrous 
wife Jezebel, the daughter of the Sidonian king Ethbaal, who 
raised the worship of Baal into the national religion in the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, persecuting the prophets of Jehovah and putting 
them to death, there is not the slightest allusion to human sacrifices. 
Even at that time human sacrifices were regarded by the Israelites 
as so revolting an abomination, that the two kings of Israel who 
besieged the king of the Moabites—not only the godly Jehoshaphat, 
but Jehoram the son of Ahab and Jezebel—withdrew at once and 
relinquished the continuance of the war, when the king of the 
Moabites, in the extremity of his distress, sacrificed his son as a 
burnt-offering upon the wall (2 Kings iii. 26, 27). With such 
an attitude as this on the part of the Israelites towards human 
sacrifices before the time of Ahaz and Manasseh, who introduced 
the worship of Moloch into Jerusalem, we cannot, without further 
evidence, impute to Jephthah the offering of a bloody human 
sacrifice, the more especially as it is inconceivable, with the dia- 
metrical opposition between the worship of Jehovah and the 
worship of Moloch, that God should have chosen a worshipper of 
Moloch to carry out His work, or a man who was capable of 
vowing and offering a human-being sacrifice. The men whom 
God chose as the recipients of His revelation of mercy and the 
executors of His will, and whom He endowed with His Spirit as 
judges and leaders of His people, were no doubt affected with 
infirmities, faults, and sins of many kinds, so that they could fall 
to a very great depth ; but nowhere is it stated that the Spirit of 
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God came upon a worshipper of Moloch and endowed him with 
His own power, that he might be the helper and saviour of Israel. 
We cannot therefore regard Jephthah as a servant of Moloch, 
especially when we consider that, in addition to what has already 
been said, the account of the actual fulfilment of his vow is appa- 
rently irreconcilable with the literal interpretation of the words 
my TPM, as signifying a bleeding burnt-offering. We cannot 
infer anything with certainty as to the mode of the sacrifice, from 
the grief which Jephthah felt and expressed when his only daughter 
came to meet him. For this is quite as intelligible, as even the 
supporters of the literal view of these words admit, on the supposition 
that Jephthah was compelled by his vow to dedicate his daughter 
to Jehovah in a lifelong virginity, as it would be if he had been 
obliged to put her to death and burn her upon the altar as a burnt- 
offering. But the entreaty of the daughter, that he would grant. 
her two months’ time, in order that she might lament her virginity 
upon the mountains with her friends, would have been marvellously 
out of keeping with the account that she was to be put to death as 
a sacrifice. To mourn one’s virginity does not mean to mourn 
because one has to die a virgin, but because one has to live and 
remain a virgin. But even if we were to assume that mourning 
her virginity was equivalent to mourning on account of her youth 
(which is quite untenable, as prena is not synonymous with OW), 
“it would be impossible to understand why this should take place 
upon the mountains. It would be altogether opposed to human 
nature, that a child who had so soon to die should make use of a 
temporary respite to forsake her father altogether. It would no 
doubt be a reasonable thing that she should ask permission to enjoy 
life for two months longer before she was put to death; but that 
she should only think of bewailing her virginity, when a sacrificial 
death was in prospect, which would rob her father of his only child, 
would be contrary to all the ordinary feelings of the human heart. 
Yet, inasmuch as the history lays special emphasis upon her bewail- 
ing her virginity, this must have stood in some peculiar relation to 
the nature of the vow. When a maiden bewails her virginity, the 
reason for this can only be that she will have to remain a bud that 
has not been allowed to unfold itself, prevented, too, not by death, 
but by life” (P. Cassel, p. 473). And this is confirmed by the 
expression, to bewail her virginity “ upon the mountains.” “Tf life 
had been in question, the same tears might have been shed at 
home. But her lamentations were devoted to her virginity, and 
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such lamentations could not be uttered in the town, and in the 
presence of men. Modesty required the solitude of the mountains 
for these. The virtuous heart of the maiden does not open itself 
in the ears of all; but only in sacred silence does it pour out its 
lamentations of love” (P. Cassel, p. 476). And so, again, the still 
further clause in the account of the fulfilment of the vow, “and 
she knew no man,” is not in harmony with the assumption of a 
sacrificial death. ‘This clause would add nothing to the description 
in that case, since it was already known that she was a virgin. The 
words only gain their proper sense if we connect them with the 
previous clause, he “did with her according to the vow which he 
had vowed,” and understand them as describing what the daughter 
did in fulfilment of the vow. The father fulfilled his vow upon 
her, and she knew no man; 2z.e. he fulfilled the vow through the 
fact that she knew no man, but dedicated her life to the Lord, as a 
spiritual burnt-offering, in a lifelong chastity. It was this willing- 
ness of the daughter to sacrifice herself which the daughters of 
Israel went every year to celebrate,—namely, upon the mountains 
whither her friends had gone with her to lament her virginity, and 
which they commemorated there four days in the year. And the 
idea of a spiritual sacrifice is supported not only by the words, but 
also most decisively by the fact that the historian describes the 
fulfilment of the vow in the words “ he did to her according to his 
vow,” in such a manner as to lead to the conclusion that he regarded 
the act itself as laudable and good. But a prophetic historian could 
never have approved of a human sacrifice; and it is evident that 
the author of the book of Judges does not conceal what was blame- 
able even in the judges themselves, from his remarks concerning 
the conduct of Gideon (chap. viii. 27), which was only a very small 
offence in comparison with the abomination of a human sacrifice. 
To this we have to add the difficulties connected with such an act. 
The words “he did to her according to his vow” presuppose un- 
doubtedly that Jephthah offered his daughter as 7\Y to Jehovah. 
But burnt-offerings, that is to say bleeding burnt-offerings, in which 
the victim was slaughtered and burnt upon the altar, could only be 
offered upon the lawful altar at the tabernacle, or before the ark, 
through the medium of the Levitical priests, unless the sacrifice 
itself had been occasioned by some extraordinary manifestation of 
God; and that we cannot for a moment think of here. But is it 
credible that a priest or the priesthood should have consented to 
offer a sacrifice upon the altar of Jehovah which was denounced in 
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the law as the greatest abomination of the heathen? This difficulty 
cannot be set aside by assuming that Jephthah put his daughter to 
death, and burned her upon some secret altar, without the assistance 
and mediation of a priest; for such an act would not have been 
described by the prophetic historian as a fulfilment of the vow that 
he would offer a burnt-offering to the Lord, simply because it would 
not have been a sacrifice offered to Jehovah at all, but a sacrifice 
slaughtered to Moloch.’ 

All these circumstances, when rightly considered, almost compel 
us to adopt the spiritual interpretation of the words “ offer as a 
burnt-offering.” It is true that no exactly corresponding parallel- 
isms can be adduced from the Old Testament in support of the 
spiritual view; but the germs of this view, as met with in the 
Psalms and the writings of the prophets, are contained in the 
demand of God addressed to Abraham to offer Him his only son 
Isaac as a burnt-offering, when compared with the issue of Abra- 
ham’s temptation,—namely, that God accepted his willingness to 
offer up his son as a completed sacrifice, and then supplied him 
with a ram to offer up as a bleeding sacrifice in the place of his son. 
As this fact teaches that what God demands is not a corporeal but 
a spiritual sacrifice, so the rules laid down in the law respecting the 
redemption of the first-born belonging to the Lord, and of persons 
vowed to Him (Ex. xiii. 1,13; Num. xviii. 15, 16; Lev. xxvii. 
1 sqq-), show clearly how the Israelites could dedicate themselves 
and those who belonged to them to the Lord, without burning upon 
the altar the persons who were vowed to Him. And lastly, it is 
evident, from the perfectly casual reference to the women who 


1 Auberlen’s remarks upon this subject are very good. ‘The history of 
Jephthah’s daughter,” he says, “‘ would hardly have been thought worth pre- 
serving in the Scriptures if the maiden had been really offered in sacrifice ; for, 
in that case, the event would have been reduced, at the best, into a mere family 
history, without any theocratic significance, though in truth it would rather 
have been an anti-theocratic abomination, according to Deut. xii. 31 (cf. chap. 
xviii. 9, Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 1-5). Jephthah’s action would in that case have 
stood upon the same platform as the incest of Lot (Gen. xix. 30 sqq.), and 
would owe its adoption into the canon simply to genealogical considerations, or 
others of a similar kind. But the very opposite is the case here; and if, from 
the conclusion of the whole narrative in chap. xi. 39, 40, the object of it is 
supposed to be simply to explain the origin of the feast that was held in honour 
of Jephthah’s daughter, even this would tell against the ordinary view. In the 
eye of the law the whole thing would still remain an abomination, and the 
canonical Scriptures would not stoop to relate and beautify an institution 20 
directly opposed to the law.” 
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ministered at the tabernacle (Ex. xxxviii. 8; 1 Sam. ii. 22), that 
there were persons in Israel who dedicated their lives to the Lord 
at the sanctuary, by altogether renouncing the world. And there 
can be no doubt that Jephthah had such a dedication as this in his 
mind when he uttered his vow; at all events in case the Lord, to 
whom he left the appointment of the sacrifice, should demand the 
offering up of a human being. The word Meiv does not involve the 
idea of burning, like our word burnt-offering, but simply that of 
going up upon the altar, or of complete surrender to the Lord. 
iy is a whole offering, as distinguished from the other sacrifices, 
of which only a part was given up to the Lord. When a virgin, 
therefore, was set apart as a spiritual “jy, it followed, as a matter 
of course, that henceforth she belonged entirely to the Lord: that 
is to say, was to remain a virgin for the remainder of her days. 
The fact that Nazarites contracted marriages, even such as were 
dedicated by a vow to be Nazarites all their lives, by no means 
warrants the conclusion that virgins dedicated to the Lord by a 
vow were also free to marry if they chose. It is true that we learn 
nothing definite from the Old Testament with regard to this spiri- 
tual sacrificial service; but the absence of any distinct statements 
upon the subject by no means warrants our denying the fact. 
Even with regard to the spiritual service of the women at the 
tabernacle we have no precise information ; and we should not have 
known anything about this institution, if the women themselves 
had not offered their mirrors in the time of Moses to make the holy 
Javer, or if we had not the account of the violation of such women 
by the sons of Kili. In this respect, therefore, the remarks of 
Clericus, though too frequently disregarded, are very true: “It 
was not to be expected, as I have often observed, that so small a 
volume as the Old Testament should contain all the customs of the 
Hebrews, and a full account of all the things that were done among 
them. There are necessarily many things alluded to, therefore, 
which we do not fully understand, simply because they are not 
mention .d elsewhere.” 


Chap. xii. 1-7. JEPHTHAH’s WaR WITH THE EPHRAIMITES, 
AND OFFICE OF JuDGE.—Ver. 1. The jealousy of the tribe of 
Epbraim, which was striving after the leadership, had already 
shown itself in the time of Gideon in such a way that nothing 
but the moderation of that judge averted open hostilities. And 
now that the tribes on the east of the Jordan had conquered the 
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Ammonites under the command of Jephthah without the co-opera- 
tion of the Ephraimites, Ephraim thought it necessary to assert its 
claim to take the lead in Israel in a very forcible manner. The 
Ephraimites gathered themselves together, and went over MiBY. 
This is generally regarded as an appellative noun (northward) ; 
but in all probability it is a proper name, “to Zaphon,” the city 
of the Gadites in the Jordan valley, which is mentioned in Josh. 
xii. 27 along with Succoth, that is to say, according to a statement 
of the Gemara, though of a very uncertain character no doubt, 
"Apabods (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13, 5, xiv. 5, 4; Bell. Jud. 1. 4, 2; 
Reiand, Pal. pp. 308 and 559-60), the modern ruins of Amata on 
the Wady Rajidb or Ajlun, the situation of which would suit this 
passage very well. They then threatened Jephthah, because he 
had made war upon the Ammonites without them, and said, “ We 
will burn thy house over thee with fire.” - This arrogance and threat 
Jephthah opposed most energetically. He replied (vers. 2, 3), “A 
man of strife have I been, I and my people on the one hand, and the 
children of Ammon on the other, very greatly,” t.e. I and my people 
had a severe conflict with the Ammonites. “Then I called you, 
but ye did not deliver me out of their hand; and when I saw that 
thou (Ephraim) didst not help me, I put my life in my hand” (we. I 
risked my own life: see 1 Sam. xix. 5, xxviii. 21, Job xiii. 14. 
The Kethibh Hoes comes from DM: cf. Gen. xxiv. 33), “and 1 
went against the Ammonites, and Jehovah gave them into my hand.” 
Jephthah’s appeal to the Ephraimites to fight against the Ammon- 
ites is not mentioned in chap. xi., probably for no other reason than 
because it was without effect. The Ephraimites, however, had very 
likely refused their co-operation simply because the Gileadites had 
appointed Jephthah as commander without consulting them. Con- 
sequently the Ephraimites had no ground whatever for rising up 
against Jephthah and the Gileadites in this haughty and hostile 
manner; and Jephthah had a perfect right not only to ask them, 
“ Wherefore are ye come up against me now (lit. ‘this day’), to fight 
against me?” but to resist such conduct with the sword.—Ver. 4. 
He therefore, gathered together all the men (men of war) of Gilead 
and smote the Ephraimites, because they had said, “ Ye Gileadites 
are fugitives of Ephraim in the midst of Ephraim and Manasseh.” 
The meaning of these obscure words is probably the following: 
Ye Gileadites are a mob gathered together from Ephraimites that 
have run away ; “ye are an obscure set of men, men of no name, 
dwelling in the midst of two most noble and illustrious tribes” 
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(Rosenmiiler). This contemptuous speech did not apply to the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad as such, but simply to the warriors whom 
Jephthah had gathered together out of Gilead. For the words are 
‘not to be rendered erepti Ephraim, “ the rescued of Ephraim,” as 
they are by Seb. Schmidt and Stud., or to be understood as referring 
to the fact that the Gileadites had found refuge with the Ephraim- 
ites during the eighteen years of oppression on the part of the 
Ammonites, since such an explanation is at variance with the use 
of the word DB, which simply denotes a fugitive who has escaped 
from danger, and not one who has sought and found protection 
with another. The Ephraimites had to pay for this insult offered 
to their brethren by a terrible defeat.— Ver. 5. When the Gileadites 
had beaten the Ephraimites, they took the fords of the Jordan 
before the Ephraimites (or towards Ephraim: see chap. iii. 28, vil. 
24), to cut off their retreat and prevent their return to their homes. 
And “when fugitives of Ephraim wanted to cross, the men of Gilead 
asked them, Art thou Ephrathi,” t.e. an Ephraimite? And if he said 
no, they made him pronounce the word Shibboleth (a stream or 
flood, as in Ps. lxix. 8,16; not an ear of corn, which is quite unsuit- 
able here); “and if he said, Sibboleth, not taking care to pronounce 
it correctly, they laid hold of him and put him to death at the fords of 
the Jordan.” In this manner there fell at that time, ze. during the 
whole war, 42,000 Ephraimites. The “ fugitives of Ephraim” were 
the Ephraimites who had escaped from the battle and wished to 
return home. The expression is used here in its ordinary sense, 
and not with the contemptuous sense in which the Ephraimites had 
used it in ver. 4. From this history we learn quite casually that 
the Ephraimites generally pronounced sh (shin) like s (samech). 
721 is used elliptically for ay P24, to direct his heart to anything, pay 
heed (compare 1 Sam. xxiii. 22, 1 Chron. xxviii. 2, with 2 Chron. 
xii. 14, xxx. 19).—Ver. 7. Jephthah judged Israel six years, though 
most probably only the tribes on the east of the Jordan. When 
he died, he was buried in one of the towns of Gilead. The plural 
“19 "ya is used quite indefinitely, as in Gen. xiii. 12, Neh. vi. 2, 
etc. (see Ges. Lehrgeb. p. 665), simply because the historian did 
not know the exact town. 


The Judges Ibzan,. Elon, and Abdon.—Chap. xii. 8-15. 


Of these three judges no particular deeds are related, just as in 
the case of Tola and Jair (see the remarks on chap. x. 1). But it 
certainly follows from the expression 8 DBM* (vers. 8, 11, 13) 
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that they were one after another successors of Jephthah, and there- 
fore that their office of judge also extended simply over the tribes 
on the east of the Jordan, and perhaps the northern tribes on this 
side.—Vers. 8, 9. Jbzan sprang from Bethlehem,—hardly, however, 
the town of that name in the tribe of Judah, as Josephus affirms 
(Ant. v. 7, 13), for that is generally distinguished either as Beth- 
lehem “of Judah” (chap. xvii. 7,9; Ruthi. 2; 1 Sam. xvii. 12), 
or Bethlehem Ephratak (Micah v. 1), but probably Bethlehem in 
the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. ix. 15). He had thirty sons and thirty 
daughters, the latter of whom he sent away 7177 (out of his house), 
i.e. gave them in marriage, and brought home thirty women in their 
places from abroad as wives for his sons. He judged Israel seven 
years, and was buried in Bethlehem.—Vers. 11, 12. His successor 
was Elon the Zebulunite, who died after filling the office of judge 
for ten years, and was buried at Aijalon, in the land of Zebulun. 
This Atjalon has probably been preserved in the ruins of Jalin, 
about four hours’ journey to the east of Akka, and half an hour 
to the 8.8.w. of Mejdel Kerun (see V. de Velde, Mem. p. 283).— 
Vers. 13-15. He was followed by the judge Addon, the son of Hillel 
of Pirathon. This place, where Abdon died and was buried after 
holding the office of judge for eight years, was in the land of 
Ephraim, on the mountains of the Amalekites (ver. 15). It is men- 
tioned in 2 Sam. xxiii. 30 and 1 Chron. xi. 31 as the home of Benaiah 
the hero; it is the same as Sapabw (read Papafewv) in 1 Macc. ix. 
50, and Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1, 3, and has been preserved in the village 
of Ferdéta, about two hours and a half to the 8.8.w. of Nabulus (see 
Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 184, and V. de Velde, Mem. p. 340). On the 
riding of his sons and daughters upon asses, see at chap. x. 4. 


Samson's Life, and Conflicts with the Philistines.—Chap. xili.—xvi. 


Whilst Jephthah, in the power of God, was delivering the tribes 
on the east of the Jordan from the oppression of the Ammonites, 
the oppression on the part of the Philistines continued uninter- 
raptedly for forty years in the land to the west of the Jordan 
(chap. xiii. 1), and probably increased more and more after the 
disastrous war during the closing years of the high-priesthood of 
Eli, in which the Israelites suffered a sad defeat, and even lost the 
ark of the covenant, which was taken by the Philistines (1 Sam. iv.). 
But even during this period, Jehovah the God of Israel did not 
leave himself without witness, either in the case of His enemies 
the Philistines, or in that of His people Israel. The triumphant 
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delight of the Philistines at the capture of the ark was soon changed 
into great and mortal terror, when Dagon their idol had fallen 
down from its place before the ark of God and was lying upon the 
threshold of its temple with broken head and arms; and the inha- 
bitants of Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron, to which the ark was taken, 
were so severely smitten with boils by the hand of Jehovah, that 
the princes of the Philistines felt constrained to send the ark, which 
brought nothing but harm to their people, back into the land of 
the Israelites, and with it a trespass-offering (1 Sam. v. vi.). At 
this time the Lord had also raised up a hero for His people in the 
person of Samson, whose deeds were to prove to the Israelites and 
Philistines that the God of Israel still possessed the power to help 
His people and smite His foes. 

The life and acts of Samson, who was to begin to deliver Israel 
out of the hands of the Philistines, and who judged Israel for 
twenty years under the rule of the Philistines (chap. xiii. 5 and xv. 
20), are described in chap. xiii._xvi. with an elaborate fulness which 
seems quite out of proportion to the help and deliverance which he 
brought to his people. His birth was foretold to his parents by an 
appearance of the angel of the Lord, and the boy was set apart as 
a Nazarite from his mother’s womb. When he had grown up, the 
Spirit of Jehovah began to drive him to seek occasions for showing 
the Philistines his marvellous strength, and to inflict severe blows 
upon them in a series of wonderful feats, until at length he was 
seduced by the bewitching Delilah to make known to her the 
secret of his supernatural strength, and was betrayed by her into 
the power of the Philistines, who deprived him of the sight of his 
eyes, and compelled him to perform the hardest and most degraded 
kinds of slave-labour. From this he was only able to escape by 
bringing about his own death, which he did in such a manner that 
his enemies were unable to triumph over him, since he killed more 
of them at his death than he had killed during the whole of his 
life before. And whilst the small results that followed from the 
acts of this hero of God do not answer the expectations that might 
naturally be formed from the miraculous announcement of his 
birth, the nature of the acts which he performed appears still less 
to be such as we should expect from a hero impelled by the Spirit 
of God. His actions not only bear the stamp of adventure, fool- 
hardiness, and wilfulness, when looked at outwardly, but they are 
almost all associated with love affairs; so that it looks as if Samson 


haa dishonoured and fooled away the gift entrusted to him, by 
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making it subservient to his sensual lusts, and thus had prepared 
the way for his own ruin, without bringing any essential help to his 
people. “The man who carried the gates of Gaza up to the top 
of the mountain was the slave of a woman, to whom he frivolously 
betrayed the strength of his Nazarite locks. These locks grew 
once more, and his strength returned, but only to bring death at 
the same time to himself and his foes” (Ziegler). Are we to dis- 
cern in such a character as this a warrior of the Lord? Can 
Samson, the promised son of a barren woman, a Nazarite from his 
birth, be the head and flower of the judges? We do not pretend 
to answer these questions in the affirmative; and to justify this view 
we start from the fact, which Ewald and Diestel both admit to be 
historical, that the deep earnest background of Samson’s nature is 
to be sought for in his Nazarite condition, or rather that it is in 
this that the distinctive significance of his character and of his life 
and deeds as judge all culminates. The Nazarite was not indeed 
what Bertheau supposes him to have been, “a man separated from 
human pursuits and turmoil ;” but the significance of the Nazarite 
condition was to be found in a consecration of the life to God, 
which had its roots in living faith, and its outward manifestations 
negatively, in abstinence from everything unclean, from drinking 
wine, and even from fruit of the vine of every description, and 
positively, in wearing the hair uncut. In the case of Samson this 
consecration of the life to God was not an act of his own free 
will, or a vow voluntarily taken; but it was imposed upon him by 
divine command from his conception and birth. As a Nazarite, 
t.€. aS a person vowed to the Lord, he was to begin to deliver Israel 
out of the hand of the Philistines; and the bodily sign of his Naza- 
rite condition—namely, the hair of his head that had never been 
touched by the scissors—was the vehicle of his supernatural strength 
with which he smote the Philistines. In Samson the Nazarite, 
however, not only did the Lord design to set before His people 
a man towering above the fallen generation in heroic strength, 
through his firm faith in and confident reliance upon the gift of 
God committed to him, opening up before it the prospect of a renewal 
of its own strength, that by this type he might arouse such strength 
and ability as were still slumbering in the nation; but Samson was 
to exhibit to his age generally a picture on the one hand of the 
strength which the people of God might acquire to overcome their 
strongest foes through faithful submission to the Lord their God, 
and on the othér hand of the weakness into which they had sank 
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through unfaithfulness to the covenant and intercourse with the 
heathen. And it is in this typical character of Samson and his deeds 
that we find the head and flower of the institution of judge in Israel. 

The judges whom Jehovah raised up in the interval between 
Joshua and Samuel were neither military commanders nor gover- 
nors of the nation ; nor were they authorities instituted by God and 
invested with the government of the state. They were not even 
chosen from the heads of the nation, but were called by the Lord 
out of the midst of their brethren to be the deliverers of the nation, 
either through His Spirit which came upon them, or through pro- 
phets and extraordinary manifestations of God; and the influence 
which they exerted, after the conquest and humiliation of the foe 
and up to the time of their death, upon the government of the 
nation and its affairs in general, was not the result of any official 
rank, but simply the fruit and consequence of their personal ability, 
and therefore extended for the most part only to those tribes to 
whom they had brought deliverance from the oppression of their 
foes. The tribes of Israel did not want any common secular ruler 
to fulfil the task that devolved upon the nation at that time (see p. 
240). God therefore raised up even the judges only in times of 
distress and trouble. For their appearance and work were simply 
intended to manifest the power which the Lord could confer upon 
His people through His Spirit, and were designed, on the one hand, 
to encourage Israel to turn seriously to its God, and by holding 
fast to His covenant to obtain the power to conquer all its foes; 
and, on the other hand, to alarm their enemies, that they might not 
attribute to their idols the power which they possessed to subjugate 
the Israelites, but might learn to fear the omnipotence of the true 
God. This divine power which was displayed by the judges cul- 
minated in Samson. When the Spirit of God came upon him, he 
performed such mighty deeds as made the haughty Philistines feel 
the omnipotence of Jehovah. And this power he possessed by 
virtue of his condition as a Nazarite, because he had been vowed 
or dedicated to the Lord from his mother’s womb, so long as he 
remained faithful to the vow that had been imposed upon him. 

But just as his strength depended upon the faithful observance 
of his vow, so his weakness became apparent in his natural cha- 
racter, particularly in his intrigues with the daughters of the 
Philistines; and in this weakness there was reflected the natural 
character of the nation generally, and of its constant disposition to 
fraternize with the heathen. Love to a Philistine woman in 

2C 
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Timnath not only supplied Samson with the first occasion to 
exhibit his heroic strength to the Philistines, but involved him in a 
series of conflicts in which he inflicted severe blows upon the uncir- 
cumcised. This impulse to fight against the Philistines came from 
Jehovah (chap. xiv. 4), and in these conflicts Jehovah assisted him 
with the power of His Spirit, and even opened up a fountain of 
water for him at Lehi in the midst of his severe fight, for the 
purpose of reviving his exhausted strength (chap. xv. 19). On the 
other hand, in his intercourse with the harlot at Gaza, and his love 
affair with Delilah, he trod ways of the flesh which led to his 
ruin. In his destruction, which was brought about by his forfeiture 
of the pledge of the divine gift entrusted to him, the insufficiency 
of the judgeship in itself to procure for the people of God supre- 
macy over their foes became fully manifest; so that the weakness 
of the judgeship culminated in Samson as well as its strength. 
The power of the Spirit of God, bestowed upon the judges for the 
deliverance of their people, was overpowered by the might of the 
flesh lusting against the spirit. 

This special call received from God will explain the peculiarities 
observable in the acts which he performed,—not only the smallness 
of the outward results of his heroic acts, but the character of 
adventurous boldness by which they were distinguished. Although 
‘ he had been set apart as a Nazarite from his mother’s womb, he 
was not to complete the deliverance of his people from the hands 
of the Philistines, but simply to commence it, t.e. to show to the 
people, by the n.anifestation of supernatural heroic power, the possi- 
bility of deliverance, or to exhibit the strength with which a man 
could slay a thousand foes. To answer this purpose, it was necessary 
that the acts of Samson should differ from those of the judges who 
fought at the head of military forces, and should exhibit the stamp 
. of confidence and boldness in the full consciousness of possessing 
divine and invincible power. 

But whilst the spirit which prevailed in Israel during the time 
of the judges culminated in the nature and deeds of Samson both 
in its weakness and strength, the miraculous character of his deeds, 
regarded simply in themselves, affords no ground for pronouncing 
the account a mere legend which has transformed historical acts 
into miracles, except from a naturalistic point of view, which 
rejects all miracles, and therefore denies a priori the supernatural 
working ofthe living God in the midst of His people. The formal 
character of the whole of the history of Samson, which the oppo 
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nents of the biblical revelation adduce for the further support of 
this view, does not yield any tenable evidence of its correctness. 
The external rounding off of the account proves nothing more than 
that Samson’s life and acts formed in themselves a compact and 
well-rounded whole. But thie assertion, that “ well-rounded circum- 
stances form a suitable framework for the separate accounts, and 
that precisely twelve acts are related of Samson, which are united 
into beautiful pictures and narrated in artistic order” (Bertheau), 
is at variance with the actual character of the biblical account. In 
order to get exactly twelve heroic acts, Bertheau has to fix the 
stamp of a heroic act performed by Samson himself upon the 
miraculous help which he received from God through the opening 
up of a spring of water (chap. xv. 18, 19), and also to split up a 
closely connected event, such as his breaking the bonds three times, 
into three different actions.’ If we simply confine ourselves to the 
biblical account, the acts of Samson may be divided into two parts. 
The first (chap. xiv. and xv.) contains those in which Samson 
smote the Philistines with gradually increasing severity; the second 
(chap. xvi.) those by which he brought about his own fall and ruin. 
These are separated from one another by the account of the time 
that his judgeship lasted (chap. xv. 20), and this account is briefly 
repeated at the close of the whole account (chap. xvi. 31). The 
first part includes six distinct acts which are grouped together in 
twos: viz. (1 and 2) the killing of the lion on the way to Timnath, 
and the slaughter of the thirty Philistines for the purpose of paying 
for the solution of his riddle with the clothes that he took off them 
(chap. xiv.) ; (3 and 4) his revenge upon the Philistines by burning 
their crops, because his wife had been given to a Philistine, and 
also by the great slaughter with which he punished them for having 


2 On these grounds, Z. Diestel, in the article Samson in Herzog’s Cycl., has 
rejected Bertheau’s enumeration as unsatisfactory ; and also the division pro- 
posed by Ewald into five acts with three turns in each, because, in order to 
arrive at this grouping, Ewald is not only obliged to refer the general state- 
ment in chap. xiii. 25, ‘the Spirit of God began to drive Samson,” to some 
heroic deed which is not described, but has also to assume that in the case of 
one act (the carrying away of the gates of Gaza) the last two steps of the 
legend are omitted from the present account, although in all the rest Diestel 
follows Ewald’s view almost without exception. The views advanced by Ewald 
and Bertheau form the foundation of Roskoff’s Monograph, ‘the legend of 
Samson in its origin, form, and signification, and the legend of Hercules,” in 
which the legend of Samson is regarded as an Jsraelitish form of that of 
_ Hercules. 
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burned his father-in-law and wife (chap. xv. 1-8); (5 and 6) the 
bursting of the cords with which his countrymen had bound him 
for the purpose of delivering him up to the Philistines, and the 
slaying of 1000 Philistines with the jaw-bone of an ass (chap. xv. 
9-19). The second part of his life comprises only three acts: viz. 
(1) taking off the town gates of Gaza, and carrying them away 
(chap. xvi. 1-3); (2) breaking the bonds with which Delilah 
bound him three separate times (chap. xvi. 4-14); and (3) his 
heroic death through pulling down the temple of Dagon, after he 
had been delivered into the power of the Philistines through the 
treachery of Delilah, and had been blinded by them (chap. xvi. 
15-31). In this arrangement there is no such artistic shaping or 
rounding off of the historical materials apparent, as could indicate 
any mythological decoration. And lastly, the popular language of 
Samson in proverbs, rhymes, and a play upon words, does not 
warrant us in maintaining that the popular legend invented this 
mode of expressing his thoughts, and put the words into his mouth. 
All this leads to the conclusion, that there is no good ground for 
calling in question the historical character of the whole account of 
Samson’s life and deeds.’ 


Chap. xiii. Brrta or Samson.—Ver. 1. The oppression of the 
Israelites by the Philistines, which is briefly hinted at in chap. x. 7, 
is noticed again here with the standing formula, “ And the children 
of Israel did evil again in the sight of the Lord,” etc. (cf. chap. x. 6, 
iv. 1, iii. 12), as an introduction to the account of the life and acts 
of Samson, who began to deliver Israel from the hands of these 
enemies. Not only the birth of Samson, but the prediction of his 
birth, also fell, according to ver. 5, within the period of the rule of 
the Philistines over Israel. Now, as their oppression lasted forty 
years, and Samson judged Israel for twenty years during that 

1 No safe or even probable conjecture can be drawn from the character of 
the history before us, with reference to the first written record of the life of 


Samson, or the sources which the author of our book of Judges made use of for 
this portion of his work. The recurrence of such expressions as $m followed 
by an infinitive (chap. xiii. 5, 25, xvi. 19, 22), ‘mp (chap. xiv. 15, xvi. 5), 
p’yit (chap. xiv. 17, xvi. 16, etc.), upon which Bertheau lays such stress, arises 
from the actual contents of the narrative itself. The same expressions also 
occur in other places where the thought requires them, and therefore they form 
no such peculiarities of style as to warrant the conclusion that the life of 
Samson was the subject of a separate work (Ewald), or that it was a fragment 
taken from a larger history of the wars of the Philistines (Bertheau). 
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oppression (chap. xv. 20, xvi. 31), he must have commenced his 
judgeship at an early age, probably before the completion of his 
twentieth year; and with this the statement in chap. xiv., that his 
marriage with a Philistine woman furnished the occasion for his 
conflicts with these enemies of his people, fully agrees. The end of 
the forty years of the supremacy of the Philistines is not given in 
this book, which closes with the death of Samson. It did not ter- 
minate till the great victory which the Israelites gained over their 
enemies under the command of Samuel (1 Sam. vii.). Twenty 
years before this victory the Philistines had sent back the ark which 
they had taken from the Israelites, after keeping it for seven months 
in their own land (1 Sam. vii. 2, and vi. 1). It was within these 
twenty years that most of the acts of Samson occurred. His first 
affair with the Philistines, liowever, namely on the occasion of his 
marriage, took place a year or two before this defeat of the Israelites, 
in which the sons of Eli were slain, the ark fell into the hands of 
the Philistines, and the high priest Eli fell from his seat and broke 
his neck on receiving the terrible news (1 Sam. iv. 18). “Conse- 
quently Eli died a short time after the first appearance of Samson 
(see p. 282). 

Vers. 2-7. Whilst the Israelites were given into the hands of 
the Philistines on account of their sins, and were also severely 
oppressed in Gilead on the part of the Ammonites, the angel of the 
Lord appeared to the wife of Manoah, a Danite from Zorea, te. 
Sur’a, on the western slope of the mountains of Judah (see at Josh. 
xv. 33). Mishpachath Dani (the family of the Danites) is used 
interchangeably with shebet Dani (the tribe of the Danites: see 
chap. xviii. 2, 11, and xviii. 1, 30), which may be explained on this 
ground, that according to Num. xxvi. 42, 43, all the Danites formed 
but one family; viz. the family of the Shuhamites. ‘The angel of 
the Lord announced to this woman, who was barren, “ Thou wilé 
conceive and bear a son. And now beware, drink no wine or strong 
drink, and eat nothing unclean: for, behold, thou wilt conceive and 
bear a son, and no razor shall come upon his head ; for a vowed man 
of God (Nazir) will the boy be from his mother’s womb,” i.e. his 
whole life long, “to the day of his death,” as the angel expressly 
affirmed, according to ver. 7. The three prohibitions which the 
angel of the Lord imposed upon the woman were the three things 
which distinguished the condition of a Nazarite (see at Num. vi. 1-8, 
and the explanation given there of the Nazarite vow). The only 
other thing mentioned in the Mosaic law is the warning against 
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defilement from contact with the dead, which does not seem to have 
been enforced in the case of Samson. When the angel added still 
further, “ And he (the Nazarite) will begin to deliver Israel out of 
the hand of the Philistines,” he no doubt intended to show that his 
power to effect this deliverance would be closely connected with his 
condition as a Nazarite. The promised son was to be a Nazarite 
all his life long, because he was to begin to deliver Israel out of the 
power of his foes. And in order that he might be so, his mother 
was to share in the renunciations of the Nazarite vow during the 
time of her pregnancy. Whilst the appearance of the angel of the 
Lord contained the practical pledge that the Lord still acknow- 
ledged His people, though He had given them into the hands of 
their enemies ; the message of the angel contained this lesson and 
warning for Israel, that it could only obtain deliverance from its 
foes by seeking after a life of consecration to the Lord, such as the 
Nazarites pursued, so as to realize the idea of the priestly character 
to which Israel had been called as the people of Jehovah, by 
abstinence from the delicie carnis, and everything that was unclean, 
as being emanations of sin, and also by a complete self-surrender to 
the Lord (see Pentateuch, vol. iii. p. 38).—Vers. 6, 7. The woman 
told her husband of this appearance: “A man of God,” she said 
(lit. the man of God, viz. the one just referred to), “ came to me, and 
his appearance was like the appearance of the angel of God, very 
terrible ; and I asked him not whence he was, neither told he me 
his name,” etc. “ Man of God” was the expression used to denote 
a prophet, or a man who stood in immediate intercourse with God, 
such as Moses and others (see at Deut. xxxiii.1). “ Angel of God” 
is equivalent to “ angel of the Lord” (chap. ii. 4, vi. 11), the angel 
in whom the invisible God reveals himself to men. The woman 
therefore imagined the person who appeared to her to have been 
a prophet, whose majestic appearance, however, had produced the 
impression that he was a superior being; consequently she had not 
ventured to ask him either his name or where he came from. 

Vers. 8-20. Being firmly convinced of the truth of this an- 
nouncement, and at the same time reflecting upon the obligation 
which it imposed upon the parents, Manoah prayed to the Lord 
that He would let the man of God whom He had sent come to 
them again, to teach them what they were to do to the boy that 
should be born, i.e. how they should treat him. shen, accordiny to 
the Keri 1D", is a participle Pual with the » dropped (see Ewald, 
§ 169, 5.). This prayer was heard. The angel of God appeared 
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once more to the woman when she was sitting alone in the field 
without her husband.—Vers. 10, 11. Then she hastened to fetch her 
husband, who first of all inquired of the person who had appeared, 
— & Art thou the man who said to the woman” (sc. what has been related 
in vers. 3-5)? And when this was answered in the affirmative, he 
said still further (ver. 12), “‘ Should thy word then come to pass, 
what will be the manner of the boy, and his doing?” The plural 
W137 is construed ad sensum with a singular verb, because the words 
form one promise, so that the expression is not to be taken distri- 
butively, as Rosenmdller supposes. This also applies to ver. 17. 
Mishpat, the right belonging to the boy, i.e. the proper treatment 
of him.—Vers. 13, 14. The angel of the Lord then repeated the 
instructions which he had already given to the woman in ver. 4, 
simply adding to the prohibition of wine and strong drink the 
caution not to eat of anything that came from the vine, in accord- 
ance with Num. vi. 3.—Ver. 15. As Manoah had not yet recognised 
in the man the angel of the Lord, as is observed by way of explana- 
tion in ver. 16, he wished, like Gideon (chap. vi. 18), to give a 
hospitable entertainment to the man who had brought him such 
joyful tidings, and therefore said to him, “ Let us detain thee, and 
prepare a kid for thee.” The construction W25? nvy) is a pregnant 
one: “ prepare and set before thee.” On the fact itself, see chap. 
vi. 19.—Ver. 16. The angel of the Lord replied, “Jf thou wilt 
detain me (sc. that I may eat), I will not eat of thy food (228 with 3, 
to eat thereat, i.e. thereof, as in Ex. xii. 43, Lev. xxii. 11); but if 
thou wilt prepare a burnt-offering for Jehovah, then offer it.’—Ver. 
17. Manoah then asked his name: YOU ‘D, lit. “ Who ts thy name?” 
‘© inquires after the person ; 7, the nature or quality (see Ewald, 
§ 325, a.). “For tf thy word come to pass, we will do thee honour.” 
This was the reason why he asked after his name. ‘35, to honour 
by presents, so as to show one’s self grateful (see Num. xxii. 17, 37, 
xxiv. 11).—Ver. 18. The angel replied, “ Why askest thou then after 
my name? truly it is wonderful.” The Kethibh ‘won is the adjectival 
form 2B from NB, for which the Kert has *DB, the pausal form of 
ve) (from the radical noe = NOB), The word therefore is not the 
proper name of the angel of the Lord, but expresses the character 
of his name; and as the name simply denotes the nature, it expresses 
the peculiarity of his nature also. It is to be understood in an abso- 
lute sense—“absolutely and supremely wonderful” (Seb. Schmidt)— 
as a predicate belonging to God alone (compare the term “ Wonder- 
ful” in Isa. ix. 6), and not to be toned down as it is by Bertheau, 
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who explains it as signifying “neither easy to utter nor easy to 
comprehend.”’—Vers. 19, 20. Manoah then took the kid and the 
minchah, i.e. according to Num. xv. 4 sqq., the meat-offering be- 
longing to the burnt-offering, and offered it upon the rock, which 
is called an altar in ver. 20, because the angel of the Lord, who is 
of one nature with God, had sanctified it as an altar through the 
miraculous acceptance of the sacrifice. nivye NPBD, “and wonder- 
fully (miraculously) did he act” (Bm followed by the infinitive 
with ? as in 2 Chron. xxvi. 15). These words form a circumstantial 
clause, which is not to be attached, however, to the subject of the 
principal clause, but to 712: “ Manoah offered the sacrifice to the 
Lord, whereupon He acted to do wonderfully, «.e. He performed a 
wonder or miracle, and Manoah and his wife saw it” (see Ewald, 
Lehrb. § 341, 5., p. 724, note). In what the miracle consisted 
is explained in ver. 20, in the words, “when the flame went up 
toward heaven from off the altar ;” that is to say, in the fact that a 
flame issued from the rock, as in the case of Gideon’s sacrifice 
(chap. vi. 21), and consumed the sacrifice. And the angel of the 
Lord ascended in this flame. When Manoah and his wife saw 
this, they fell upon their faces to the earth (sc. in worship), because 
they discovered from the miracle that it was the angel of the Lord 
who had appeared to them. 

Vers. 21-25. From that time forward the Lord did not appear 
to them again. But Manoah was afraid that he and his wife should 
die, because they had seen God (on this belief, see the remarks on 
Gen. xvi. 13 and Ex. xxxiii. 20). His wife quieted his fears, how- 
ever, and said, “ Jehovah cannot intend to kill us, as He has accepted 
our sacrifice, and has shown us all this” (the twofold miracle). “And 
at this time He has not let us see such things as these.” NY2, at the 
time in which we live, even if such things may possibly have taken 
place in the hoary antiquity.—Ver. 24. The promise of God was 
fulfilled. The boy whom the woman bare received the name of 
Samson. fitod (LXX., Fapuyov) does not mean sun-like, hero of 
the sun, from YOY (the sun), but, as Josephus explains it (Ant. v. 
8, 4), doyupes, the strong or daring one, from DivDY, from the 
intensive form ODY¥OY, from DY, in its original sense to be strong 
or daring, not “ to devastate.” IY is an analogous word: Ué. to 
be powerful, then to act powerfully, to devastate. The boy grew 
under the blessing of God (see 1 Sam. ii. 21).—Ver. 25. When he 
had grown up, the Spirit of Jehovah began to thrust him in the 

camp of Dan. OYB, to thrust, denoting the operation of the Spirit 
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of God within him, which took possession of him suddenly, and 
impelled him to put forth supernatural powers. Mahaneh-Dan, the 
camp of Dan, was the name given to the district in which the 
Danites who emigrated, according to chap. xviii. 12, from the 
inheritance of their tribe, had pitched their encampment behind, 
1.e. to the west of, Kirjath-jearim, or according to this verse, between 
Zorea and Eshtaol. The situation cannot be determined precisely, 
as the situation of Eshtaol itself has not been discovered yet (see 
at Josh. xv. 33). It was there that Samson lived with his parents, 
judging from chap. xvi. 31. The meaning of this verse, which 
forms the introduction to the following account of the acts of 
Samson, is simply that Samson was there seized by the Spirit of 
Jehovah, and impelled to commence the conflict with the Philis- 
tines. 


Chap. xiv. Samson’s First TRANSACTIONS WITH THE PHI- 
LISTINES.—Vers. 1-9. At Tibnath, the present Zibne, an hour’s 
journey to the south-west of Sur’a (see at Josh. xv. 10), to which 
Samson had gone down from Zorea or Mahaneh-Dan, he saw a 
daughter of the Philistines who pleased him; and on his return he 
asked his parents to take her for him as a wife (NP, to take, as in 
Ex. xxi. 9).—Vers. 3, 4. His parents expressed their astonishment 
at the choice, and asked him whether there was not a woman among 
the daughters of his brethren (1.e. the members of his own tribe), 
or among all his people, that he should want to fetch one from the 
Philistines, the uncircumcised. But Samson repeated his request, 
because the daughter of the Philistines pleased him. The aversion 
of his parents to the marriage was well founded, as such a marriage 
was not in accordance with the law. It is true that the only 
marriages expressly prohibited in Ex. xxxiv. 16 and Deut. vii. 3, 4, 
are marriages with Canaanitish women; but the reason assigned for 
this prohibition was equally applicable to marriages with daughters 
of the Philistines. In fact, the Philistines are reckoned among the 
Canaanites in Josh. xiii. 3 upon the very same ground. But 
Samson was acting under a higher impulse, whereas his parents 
did not know that it was from Jehovah, ie. that Jehovah had so 
planned it; “ for Samson was seeking an opportunity on account of 
the Philistines,” i.e. an occasion to quarrel with them, because, as is 
afterwards added in the form of an explanatory circumstantial 
clause, the Philistines had dominion over Israel at that time. 
MINA, da. Aey., an opportunity (cf. 13x, 2 Kings v. 7).—Vers. 5, 6. 
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When Samson went down with his parents to Timnath, a young 
lion came roaring towards him at the vineyards of that town. Then 
the Spirit of Jehovah came upon him, so that he tore the lion in 
pieces as a kid is torn (lit. “ like the tearing in pieces of the kid”), 
although he had nothing, t.e. no weapon, in his hand. David, when 
a shepherd, and the hero Benaiah, also slew lions (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 
35; 2 Sam. xxiii. 20); and even at the present day Arabs some- 
times kill lions with a staff (see Winer, Bibl. R. W. Art. Lowe). 
Samson’s supernatural strength, the effect of the Spirit of Jehovah, 
which came upon him, was simply manifested in the fact that he 
tore the lion in pieces without any weapon whatever in his hand. 
But he said nothing about it to his parents, who were not eye- 
witnesses of the deed. This remark is introduced in connection 
with what follows.—Ver. 7. When he came to Timnath he talked 
with the girl, and she pleased him. He had only seen her before 
(ver. 1); but now that his parents had asked for her, he talked 
with her, and found the first impression that he had received of her 
fully confirmed.—Ver. 8. When some time had elapsed after the 
betrothal, he came again to fetch her (take her home, marry her), 
accompanied, as we learn from ver. 9, by his parents. On the way 
“‘ he turned aside (from the road) to see the carcase of the lion; and 
behold a swarm of bees was in the body of the lion, also honey.” The 
word N2Bd, which only occurs here, is derived from 963, like arrapa 
from irre, and is synonymous with m2, cadaver, and signifies not 
the mere skeleton, as bees would not form their hive in such a place, 
but the carcase of the lion, which had been thoroughly dried up 
by the heat of the sun, without passing into a state of putrefaction. 
“In the desert of Arabia the heat of a sultry season will often 
dry up all the moisture of men or camels that have fallen dead, 
within twenty-four hours of their decease, without their passing into 
a state of decomposition and putrefaction, so that they remain for 
a long time like mummies, without change and without stench” 
(Rosenmiller, Bibl. Althk. iv. 2, p. 424). In a carcase dried up in 
this way, a swarm of bees might form their hive, just as well as in 
the hollow trunks of trees, or clefts in the rock, or where wild bees 
are accustomed to form them, notwithstanding the fact that bees 
avoid both dead bodies and carrion (see Bochart, Hieroz. ed. Ros. iii. 
p. 355).—Ver. 9. Samson took it (the honey) in his hands, ate some 
of it as he went, and also gave some to his father and mother to eat, 
but did not tell them that he had got the honey out of the dead body 
of the lion; for in that case they would not only have refused to 
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eat it as being unclean, but would have been aware of the fact, 
which Samson afterwards took as the subject of the riddle that he 
proposed to the Philistines. 1, to tread, to tread down ; hence to 
get forcible possession of, not to break or to take out, neither of 
which meanings can be established. The combination of 177 and 
_ YBS"ON is a pregnant construction, signifying to obtain possession of 
and take into the hands. 

Vers. 10-20. Samson's Wedding and Riddle-—Ver. 10. When 
his father had come down to the girl (sc. to keep the wedding, not 
merely to make the necessary preparations for his marriage), Sam- 
son prepared for a feast there (in Timnath), according to the 
usual custom (for so used the young men to do).— Ver. 11. “ And 
when they saw him, they fetched thirty friends, and they were with 
him.” The parents or relations of the bride are the subject of the 
first clause. They invited thirty of their friends in Timnath to 
the marriage feast, as “ children of the bride-chamber” (Matt. ix. 
15), since Samson had not brought any with him. The reading 
DNIN1D from 7X needs no alteration, though Bertheau would read 
pnina from NT, in accordance with the rendering of the LXX. 
( Cod. Al. ) and of Josephus, év t@ doBeicbat adtrovs. Fear of 
Samson would neither be in harmony with the facts themselves, 
nor with the words iAx YN, “ they were with him,” which it is felt 
to be necessary to paraphrase in the most arbitrary manner “ they 
watched him.’—Ver. 12. At the wedding feast Samson said to the 
guests, “ J will give youa riddle. If you show it to me during the 
seven days of the meal (the wedding festival), and guess it, I will 
give you thirty sedinim (owwSoves, tunice, i.e. clothes worn next to 
the skin) and thirty changes of garments (costly dresses, that were 
frequently changed : see at Gen. xlv. 22); but if ye cannot show it 
to me, ye shall give me the same number of garments.” The custom 
of proposing riddles at banquets by way of entertainment is also 
to be met with among the ancient Grecians. (For proofs from 
Atheneus, Pollux, Gellius, see Bochart, Hieroz. P. ii. 1. ii. c. 12 ; 
and K. O. Miller, Dorier, ii. p. 392). As the guests consented to 
this proposal, Samson gave them the following riddle (ver. 14) : 
“ Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” This riddle they could not show, i.e. solve, for three 
days. That is to say, they occupied themselves for three days in 
trying to find the solution ; after that they let the matter rest until 
the appointed term was drawing near.—Ver. 15. On the seventh 
day they said to Samson’s wife, “ Persuade thy husband to show us 
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the riddle,” sc. through thee, without his noticing it, “ lest we burn 
thee and thy father’s house with fire. Have ye invited us to make us 
poor; 18 it not so?” In this threat the barbarism and covetousness 
of the Philistines came openly to light. 3¥29 without Metheg in 
the ‘ is the inf. Kal of %', to make poor,—a meaning derived 
from inheriting, not the Piel of M7 =A, to be poor. N71, nonne, 
strengthens the interrogative clause, and has not the signification 
“ here” — 007, Samson’s wife, however, wept over him, t.e. urged 
him with tears in her eyes, and said, “ Thou dost but hate me, and 
lovest me not; thou hast put forth a riddle unto the children of my 
people (my countrymen), and hast not shown it to me.” FIN is 
from ‘an. Samson replied, that he had not even shown it to his 
father and mother, “and shall I show tt to thee?” —Ver.17. “ Thus 
his wife wept before him the seven days of the banquet.” _ This state- 
ment is not at variance with that in ver. 15, to the effect that it 
was only on the seventh day that the Philistine young men urged 
her with threats to entice Samson to tell the riddle, but may be 
explained very simply in the following manner. The woman had 
already come to Samson every day with her entreaties from simple 
curiosity ; but Samson resisted them until the seventh day, when 
she became more urgent than ever, in consequence of this threat 
on the part of the Philistines. And “ Samson showed tt to her, 
because she lay sore upon him;’ whereupon she immediately be- 
trayed it to her countrymen.—Ver. 18. Thus on the seventh day, 
before the sun went down (079 = bn, chap. viii. 13; Job. ix. 7, 
with a toneless ah, a softening down of the feminine termination : 
see Ewald, § 173, h.), the men of the city (ze. the thirty young 
men who had been invited) said to Samson, “ What is sweeter 
than honey, and what stronger than a lion?” But Samson saw 
through the whole thing, and replied, “Jf ye had not ploughed 
utth my heifer, ye had not hit upon (guessed) my riddle,” —a pro- 
verbial saying, the meaning of which is perfectly clear.—Ver. 19. 
Nevertheless he was obliged to keep his promise (ver. 12). Then 
the Spirit of Jehovah came upon him. He went down to Ash- 
kelon, slew thirty men of them, t.e. of the Ashkelonites, took their 
clothes (niveon, exuvie: see 2 Sam. ii. 21), and gave the changes of 
garments to those who had shown the riddle. This act is described 
as the operation of the Spirit of Jehovah which came upon Samson, 
because it showed to the Philistines the superior power of the servants 
of Jehovah. It was not carnal revenge that had impelled Samson 
to the deed. It was not till the deed itself was done that his anger 
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was kindled; and even then it was not against the Philistines, to 
whom he had been obliged to pay or give the thirty garments, but 
against his wife, who had betrayed his secret to her countrymen, 
‘so that he returned to his father’s house, viz. without his wife.— 
Ver. 20. “ And Samson’s wife was given to his friend, whom he had 
chosen as a friend.” 2 is no doubt to be understood here in the 
sense of “the friend of the bridegroom” (John iii. 29), 6 vupdayaryos 
(L.XX.), the conductor of the bride,—namely, one of the thirty 
companions (ver. 10), whom Samson had entrusted with this office at 
the marriage festival. The faithlessness of the Philistines towards 
the Israelites was no doubt apparent here; for even if Samson 
went home enraged at the treacherous behaviour of his wife, with- 
out taking her with him, he did not intend to break the marriage 
tie, as chap. xv. 1, 2 clearly shows. So that instead of looking 
at the wrong by which Samson felt himself aggrieved, and trying 
to mitigate his wrath, the parents of the woman made the breach 
irreparable by giving their daughter as a wife to his companion. 


Chap. xv. FurRTHER Acts or Samson.—Vers. 1-8. His revenge 
upon the Philistines—Ver. 1. Some time after, Samson visited his 
wife in the time of the wheat harvest with a kid,—a customary 
present at that time (Gen. xxxviii. 17),—and wished to go into the 
chamber (the women’s apartment) to her; but her father would not 
allow him, and said, “ J thought thou hatedst her, and therefore gave 
her to thy friend (chap. xiv. 20): behold her younger sister is fairer 
than she; let her be thine in her stead.”—Ver. 3. Enraged at this 
answer, Samson said to them (i.e. to her father and those around 
him), “ Now am I blameless before the Philistines, tf I do evil to 
them.” 1)) with }, to be innocent away from a person, t.e. before 
him (see Num. xxxii. 22). Samson regarded the treatment which 
he had received from his father-in-law as but one effect of the 
disposition of the Philistines generally towards the Israelites, and 
therefore resolved to avenge the wrong which he had received from 
one member of the Philistines upon the whole nation, or at all 
events upon the whole of the city of Timnath.—Vers. 4, 5. He 
therefore went and caught three hundred shualim, i.e. jackals, 
animals which resemble foxes and are therefore frequently classed 
among the foxes even by the common Arabs of the present day 
(see Niebuhr, Beschr. v. Arab. p. 166). Their European name is 
derived from the Persian schaghal. ‘These animals, which are still 
found in great quantities at Joppa, Gaza, and in Galilee, nerd 
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together, and may easily be caught (see Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Althk. 
iv. 2, pp. 155 sqq.). He then took torches, turned tail to tail, te. 
coupled the jackals together by their tails, putting a torch between 
the two tails, set the torches on fire, and made the animals run into 
the fields of standing corn belonging to the Philistines. Then he 
burned “ from the shocks of wheat to the standing grain and to the 
olive gardens,” 1.e. the shocks of wheat as well as the standing corn 
and the olive plantations. Mt 023 are joined together in the con- 
struct state-—Ver. 6. The Philistines found out at once, that Samson 
had done them this injury because his father-in-law, the Timnite, 
had taken away his wife and given her to his companion. They 
therefore avenged themselves by burning her and her father,— 
probably by burning his house down to the ground, with its occu- 
pants within it,—an act of barbarity and cruelty which fully 
justified Samson’s war upon them.—Ver. 7. Samson therefore 
declared to them, “Jf ye do such things, truly (‘3) when I have 
avenged myself upon you, then will I cease,” +.e. I will not cease till 
I have taken vengeance upon you.—Ver. 8. “ Then he smote them 
hip and thigh (lit. ‘thigh upon hip;’ °Y as in Gen. xxxii. 12), a 
great slaughter.” Pit, thigh, strengthened by 777y, is a second 
accusative governed by the verb, and added to define the word 
Onik more minutely, in the sense of “on hip and thigh;” whilst 
the expression which follows, nin NZD, is added as an adverbial 
accusative to strengthen the verb 7. Smiting hip and thigh is 
a proverbial expression for a cruel, unsparing slaughter, like the 
German “cutting arm and leg in two,” or the Arabic “ war in 
thigh fashion” (see Bertheau in loc.). After smiting the Philistines, 
Samson went down and dwelt in the cleft of the rock Etam. There 
is a town of Htam mentioned in 2 Chron. xi. 6, between Bethlehem 
and Tekoah, which was fortified by Rehoboam, and stood in all 
probability to the south of Jerusalem, upon the mountains of Judah. 
But this Etam, which Robinson (Pal. ii. 168) supposes to be the 
village of Urtas, a place still inhabited, though lying in ruins, is 
not to be thought of here, as the Philistines did not go up to the 
mountains of Judah (ver. 9), as Bertheau imagines, but simply 
came forward and encamped in Judah. The Etam of this verse is 
mentioned in 1 Chron. iv. 32, along with Ain Rimmon and other 
Simeonitish towns, and is to be sought for on the border of the 
Negeb and of the mountains of Judah, in the neighbourhood of 
Khuweilifeh (see V. de Velde, Mem. p. 311). The expression “he 
went down” suits this place very well, but not the Etam on the 
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mountains of Judah, to which he would have had to go up, and not 
down, from Timnath. 

Vers. 9-17. Samson ts delivered up to the Philistines, and smites 
them with the jaw-bone of an Ass.—Ver. 9. The Philistines came 
(“ went up,” denoting the advance of an army : see at Josh. viii. 1) 
to avenge themselves for the defeat they had sustained from 
Samson ; and having sre Sa in Judah, spread themselves out in 
Lechi (Lehi). Lechi (2 ?, in pause 'n?, ise. a jaw), which is probably 
mentioned again in 2 Sam. xxiii. 11, and, according to ver. 17, 
received the name of Ramath-lechi from Suntan himself, cannot be 
traced with any certainty, as the early church tradition respecting 
the place is utterly worthless. Van de Velde imagines that it is to. 
be found in the flattened rocky hill ed Lechieh, or Lekieh, upon 
which an ancient fortification has been discovered, in the middle of 
the road from Tell Khewelfeh to Beersheba, at the south-western 
approach of the mountains of Judah.—Vers. 10 sqq. When the 
Judzans learned what was the object of this invasion on the part 
of the Philistines, three thousand of them went down to the cleft in 
the rock Etam, to bind Samson and deliver him up to the Philis- 
tines. Instead of recognising in Samson a deliverer whom the 
Lord had raised up for them, and crowding round him that they 
might smite their oppressors with his help and drive them out of 
the land, the men of Judah were so degraded, that they cast this 
reproach at Samson: “ Knowest thou not that the Philistines rule over 
us? Wherefore hast thou done this (the deed described in ver. 8) ? 
We have come down to bind thee, and deliver thee into the hand of the 
Philistines.” Samson replied, “ Swear to me that ye will not fall 
upon me yourselves.” 38 with 3, to thrust at a person, fall upon 
him, including in this case, according to ver. 13, the intention of 
killing.—Ver. 13. When they promised him this, he let them bind 
him with ‘two new cords and lead him -up (into the camp of the 
Philistines) out of the rock (ie. the cleft of the rock).—Ver. 14. 
But when he came to Lechi, and the Philistines shouted with joy 
as they came to meet him, the Spirit of Jehovah came upon him, 
“and the cords on his arms became like tow that had been burnt with 
fire, and his fetters melted from his hands.” The description rises 
up to a poetical parallelism, to depict the triumph which Samson 
celebrated over the Philistines in the power of the Spirit of Jehovah. 
—Ver. 15. As soon as-he was relieved of his bands, he seized upon 
a fresh jaw-bone of an ass, which he found there, and smote there- 
with a thousand men. He himself commemorated this victory in a 
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short poetical strain (ver. 16): “ With the ass’s jaw-bone a heap, 
two heaps; with the ass’s jaw-bone I smote a thousand men.” The 
form of the word iON =70N is chosen on account of the resem- 
blance to Ni9N, and is found again at 1 Sam. xvi. 20. How Samson 
achieved this victory is not minutely described. But the words “a 
heap, two heaps,” point to the conclusion that it did not take place 
in one encounter, but in several. The supernatural strength with 
which Samson rent asunder the fetters bound upon him, when the 
Philistines thought they had him safely in their power, filled them 
with fear and awe as before a superior being, so that they fled, and 
he pursued them, smiting one heap after another, as he overtook 
them, with an ass’s jaw-bone which he found in the way. The 
number given, viz. a thousand, is of course a round number signi- 
fying a very great multitude, and has been adopted from the song 
into the historical account.—Ver. 17. When he had given utterance 
to his saying, he threw the jaw-bone away, and called the place 
Ramath-lechi, t.e. the jaw-bone height. This seems to indicate that 
the name Lechi in ver. 9 is used proleptically, and that the place 
first received its name from this deed of Samson. 

Vers. 18-20. The pursuit of the Philistines, however, and the 
conflict with them, had exhausted Samson, so that he was very 
thirsty, and feared that he might die from exhaustion ; for it was 
about the time of the wheat-harvest (ver. 1), and therefore hot 
summer weather. Then he called to the Lord, “ Thou hast through 
(3) Thy servant given this great deliverance; and now I shall die 
for thirst, and fall into the hand of the uncircumcised!” From this 
prayer we may see that Samson was fully conscious that he was 
fighting for the cause of the Lord. And the Lord helped him out 
of this trouble. God split the hollow place at Lechi, so that water 
came out of it, as at Horeb and Kadesh (Ex. xvii. 6, and Num. xx. 
8,11). The word YA39, which is used in Prov. xxvii. 22 to signify 
a mortar, is explained by rabbinical expositors as denoting the 
socket of the teeth, or the hollow place in which the teeth are fixed, 
like the Greek oAionos, mortariolum, according to Polluz, Onom. 
ii. c. 4, § 21. Accordingly many have understood the statement 
made here, as meaning that God caused a fountain to flow miracu- 
lously out of the socket of a tooth in the jaw-bone which Samson 
had thrown away, and thus provided for his thirst. This view is 
the one upon which Luther’s rendering, “ God split a tooth in 
the jaw, so that water came out,” is founded, and it has been 
voluminously defended by Bochart (Hieroz. 1. ii.c. 15). But the 
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expression ‘3 Wr, “the maktesh which is at Lechi,” is opposed to 
this view, since the tooth-socket in the jaw-bone of the ass would 
be simply called na wAID or nS UAID ; and so is also the remark 
that this fountain was still in existence in the historian’s own time. 
And the article proves nothing to the contrary, as many proper 
names are written with it (see Hwald, § 277, c.). Consequently we 
must follow Josephus (Ant. v. 8), who takes UA30N as the name 
given to the opening of the rock, which was cleft by God to -let 
water flow out. “If a rocky precipice bore the name of jaw-bone 
(lech) on account of its shape, it was a natural consequence of this 
figurative epithet, that the name tooth-hollow should be given to a 
hole or gap in the rock” (Studer). Moreover, the same name, 
Maktesh, occurs again in Zeph. i. 11, where it is applied to a locality 
in or near Jerusalem. The hollow place was split by Elohim, 
although it was to Jehovah that Samson had prayed, to indicate 
that the miracle was wrought by God as the Creator and Lord of 
nature. Samson drank, and his spirit returned, so that he revived 
again. Hence the fountain received the name of En-hakkore, “the 
crier’s well which is at Lechi,” unto this day. According to the 
accents, the last clause does not belong to ‘nbs (in Lechi), but to 
31 81P (he called, etc.). It received the name given to it unto this 
day. This implies, of course, that the spring itself was in existence 
when our book was composed.—In ver. 20 the account of the 
judicial labours of Samson are brought to a close, with the remark 
that Samson judged Israel in the days of the Philistines, t.e. during 
their rule, for twenty years. What more is recorded of him in 
chap. xvi. relates to his fall and ruin; and although even in this 
he avenged himself upon the Philistines, he procured no furthes 
deliverance for Israel. It is impossible to draw any critical con- 
clusions from the position in which this remark occurs, as to a 
plurality of sources for the history of Samson. 


Chap. xvi. Samson’s Fatt anp Dreatu.—Samson’s judicial 
labours reached their highest point when he achieved his great 
victory over the Philistines at Lechi. Just as his love to the 
daughter of a Philistine had furnished him with the occasion 
designed by God for the manifestation of his superiority to the 
uncircumcised enemies of Israel, so the degradation of that love 
into sensual Just supplied the occasion for his fall which is related 
in this chapter. “Samson, when strong and brave, strangled a 
lion; but he could not strangle his own love. He burst the fetters 
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of his foes, but not the cords of his own lusts. He burned up the 
crops of others, and lost the fruit of his own virtue when burning 
with the flame enkindled by a single woman.” (Ambros. Apol. ii., 
David. c. iii.) 

Vers. 1-3. His heroic deed at Gaza.—Samson went to Gaza 
in the full consciousness of his superiority in strength to the 
Philistines, and there went in unto a harlot whom he saw. For 
Gaza, see Josh. xiii. 3. o& MID is used in the same sense as in 
Gen. vi. 4 and xxxviii. 16. It is not stated in this instance, as in 
chap. xiv. 4, that it was of the Lord.—Ver. 2. When this was told 
to the Gazites, they surrounded him (the object to the verb is to 
be supplied from the following word {5) and laid wait for him all 
night at the city gate, but they kept themselves quiet during the 
night, saying, “ Till the dawning (rik, infin.) of the morning,” se. 
we can wait, “then will we kill him.” For this construction, see 
1 Sam. i. 22. The verb 34, “it was told” (according to the 
LXX. and Chald.: cf. Gen. xxii. 20), or NN, “they said,” is 
wanting before Dry, and must have fallen out through a copyist’s 
error, The verb #7007 has evidently the subordinate idea of giving 
themselves up to careless repose; for if the watchmen who were 
posted at the city gate had but watched in a regular manner, Sam- 
son could not have lifted out the closed gates and carried them 
away. But as they supposed that he would not leave the harlot 
before daybreak, they relied upon the fact that the gate was shut, 
and. probably fell asleep.—vVer. 3. But at midnight Samson got 
up, and “ laying hold of the folding wings of the city gate, as well 
as the two posts, tore them out of the ground with his herculean 
strength, together with the bar that fastened them, and carried 
them up to the top of the mountain which stands opposite to 
Hebron.” BOY merely means in the direction towards, as in Gen. 
xviii. 16, and does not signify that the mountain was in the front 
of Hebron or in the immediate neighbourhood (see Deut. xxxii. 49, 
where Mount Nebo, which was on the other side of the Jordan, 
and at least four geographical miles from Jericho, is said to have 
been over against it, and the same expression is employed). The 
distance from Gaza to Hebron was about nine geographical miles. 
To the east of Gaza there is a range of hills which runs from north 
to south. The highest of them all is one which stands somewhat 
isolated, about half an hour to the south-east of the town, and is 
called el Montar from a wely which is found upon the top of it. 
From this hill there is a splendid prospect over the whole of the 
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surrounding country. Hebron itself is not visible from this hill, 
but the mountains of Hebron are. According to an ancient tradi- 
tion, it was to the summit of this hill that Samson carried the city 
gates ; and both Robinson (Pal. ii. 377) and V. de Velde regard this 
tradition as by no means improbable, although the people of Gaza 
are not acquainted with it. “The city gate of the Gaza of that 
time was probably not less than three-quarters of an hour from the 
hill ef Montar ; and to climb this peak with the heavy gates and 
their posts and bar upon his shoulders through the deep sand upon 
the road, was a feat which only a Samson could perform” (V. de 
Velde). 

Vers. 4-21. Samson and Delilah—Ver. 4. After this successful 
act, Samson gave himself up once more to his sensual lusts. He 
fell in love with a woman in the valley of Sorek, named Delilah 
(i.e.°the weak or pining one), to whose snares he eventually suc- 
cumbed. With reference to the valley of Sorek, Fusebius affirms ~ 
in the Onom. (8. v. Swphy), that there was a village called Bapry 
(1. Kapap owpiyy according to Jerome) near Zorea, and éy opious (I. 
Bopeiois according to Jerome, who has ad septentrionalem plagam) ; 
and also (s. v. Xwp7yx) that this place was near to Eshtaol. Conse- 
quently the Sorek valley would have to be sought for somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Samson’s birthplace (chap. xiii. 1), and 
the dwelling-place of his family (ver. 31).—Ver. 5. The princes 
of the Philistines offered Delilah a considerable sum (they would 
give her one thousand and one hundred shekels of silver each, 1.¢. 
a thousand shekels or more: cf. chap. xvii. 2) if she would per- 
suade Samson, and bring out from him “ whereby his strength was 
great,” and whereby they could overpower and bind him, iniay?, 
to bend him, ¢.e. to oppress him. The Philistine princes thought 
that Samson’s supernatural strength arose from something external, 
which he wore or carried about with him as an amulet. There was 
a certain truth at the foundation of this heathen superstition, inas- 
much as this gift of divine grace was really bound up with the 
possession of a corporeal pledge, the loss of which was followed by 
the immediate loss of the gift of God (see at ver. 17).—Ver. 6. 
Allured by the reward in prospect, Delilah now sought to get from 
_ him the secret of his strength. But he deceived her three times by 
false statements. He first of all said to her (ver. 7), “ Jf they bound 
me with strings that have not been dried, I should be weak and lke 
one of the men” (i.e. like any other man). ‘1M signifies a sinew or 
string, e.g. a bow-string, Ps. xi. 2, and in the different dialects 
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either a bow-string or the string of a harp or guitar. Asa dis- 
tinction is made here between the O1N and the O'NSY in ver. 11, 
the strings intended here are those of catgut or animal sinew. The 
number seven is that of a divine act, answering to the divine power 
which Samson possessed.—Vers. 8, 9. When Delilah told this to 
the princes of the Philistines, they brought the seven strings 
required, and Delilah bound Samson with them. “And the spy 
sat in the room (Me, dat. com., lit. ‘to her,’ i.e.) to help her,” namely, 
without Samson knowing it, as Delilah had certainly not told him 
that she should betray the secret of his strength to the Philistines. 
He was there, no doubt, that he might be at hand and overpower 
the fettered giant as soon as it became apparent that his strength 
was gone. She then cried out to him, “ Philistines upon thee, 
Samson!” And he snapped the strings as one would snap a cord 
of tow “when it smells fire,” ¢.e. is held to the fire—Vers. 10-12. 
The second deception: Samson had himself bound with new cords, 
which had not yet been used for any purpose, and these also he 
burst from his arms like a thread.—Vers. 13 and 14. The third 
deception: “Jf thou weavest together the seven locks of my hair with 
the warp. And she drove it in with the plug.” These words are 
difficult to explain, partly because several technical terms are used 
which have more than one meaning, and partly because the account 
itself is contracted, both Samson’s advice and her fulfilment of it 
being only given in a partial form, so that the one has to be com- 
pleted from the other. In ver. 19, the only other passage in which 
nipony occurs, it no doubt means the plaits into which Samson’s 
long flowing hair was plaited. N20 only occnrs here (vers. 13 
and 14), and probably means the woven cloth, or rather what was 
still upon the loom, the warp of the cloth, Siacua (L.XX.). 
Accordingly the meaning of the verse would be this: If thou 
weavest the seven plaits of my hair along with the warp upon the 
loom. The commentators are all agreed that, according to these 
words, there must be something wanting in the account, though 
they are not of one opinion as to whether the binding of Samson 
is fully given here, and all that has to be supplied is the clause 
“Then shall I be weak,” etc. (as in vers. 7 and 11), or whether 
the words n'a ypnm add another fact which was necessary to the 
completeness of the binding, and if so, how these words are to be 
understood. In Bertheau’s opinion, the words “and she thrust 
with the plug” probably mean nothing more than that she made a 
noise to wake the sleeping Samson, because it is neither stated here 
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that she forced the plug into the wall or into the earth to fasten 
the plaits with (L-X-X., Jerome), nor that her thrusting with the 
plug contributed in any way to the further fastening of the hair. 
These arguments are sound no doubt, but they do not prove what 
is intended. When it is stated in ver. 148, that “he tore out the 
weavers plug and the cloth,” it is certainly evident that the plug 
served to fasten the hair to the cloth or to the loom. Moreover, 
not only would any knocking with the plug to waken Samson 
with the noise have been altogether superfluous, as the loud cry, 
Philistines upon thee, Samson,” would be amply sufficient for 
this; but it is extremely improbable that a fact with so little 
bearing upon the main facts would be introduced here at all. 
We come therefore to the same conclusion as the majority of 
commentators, viz. that the words in question are to be understood 
as referring to something that was done to fasten Samson still 
more securely, 307 = J1NT TN (ver. 14) does not mean the | 
roller or weaver’s beam, to which the threads of the warp were 
fastened, and round which the cloth was rolled when finished, as 
Bertheau supposes, for this is called D8 30 in 1 Sam. xvii. 7; 
nor the omd@n of the Greeks, a flat piece of wood like a knife, 
which was used in the upright loom for the same purpose as our 
comb or press, viz. to press the weft together, and so increase the 
substance of the cloth (Braun, de vestitu Sacerd. p. 253); but the 
comb or press itself which was fastened to the loom, so that it 
could only be torn out by force. To complete the account, there- 
fore, we must supply between vers. 13 and 14, “And if thou 
fastenest it (the woven cloth) with the plug (the weaver’s comb), I 
shall be weak like one of the other men; and she wove the seven 
plaits of his hair into the warp of the loom.” Then follows in ver. 
14, “and fastened the cloth with the weaver’s comb.” There is no 
need, however, to assume that what has to be supplied fell out in 
copying. We have simply an ellipsis, such as we often meet 
with. When Samson was wakened out of his sleep by the cry of 
“Philistines upon thee,” he tore out the weaver’s comb and the 
warp (sc.) from the loom, with his plaits of hair that had been 
woven in. The reference to his sleeping warrants the assumption 
that Delilah had also performed the other acts of binding while he 
was asleep. We must not understand the account, however, as 
implying that the three acts of binding followed close upon one 
another on the very same day. Several days may very probably 
have elapsed between them. In this third deception Samson had 
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already gone so far in his presumptuous trifling with the divine 
gift entrusted to him, as to suffer the hair of his head to be 
meddled with, though it was sanctified to the Lord. “It would 
seem as though this act of sin ought to have brought him to reflec- 
tion. But as that was not the case, there remained but one short 
step more to bring him to thorough treachery towards the Lord” 
(O. v. Gerlach). 

This last step was very speedily to follow.—Ver. 15. After this 
triple deception, Delilah said to him, “ How canst thou say, I love 
thee, as thine heart 1s not with me” (t.e. not devoted to me) ?—Ver. 
16. With such words as these she plagued him every day, so that 
his soul became impatient even to death (see chap. x. 16). The 
ar. Ney. yor signifies in Aramean, to press or plague. The form 
is Piel, though without the reduplication of See Chateph- 
‘patach under (see Ewald, § 90, b.).— Ver. 17. “And he showed her 
all his heart,” i.e. he opened his mind thoroughly to her, and told 
her that no razor had come upon his head, because he was a 
Nazarite from his mother’s womb (cf. chap. xiii. 5, 7). “Jf I 
- should be shaven, my strength would depart from me, and I should be 
weak like all other men.”—Ver. 18. When Delilah saw (te. per- 
ceived, namely from his words and his whole behaviour while 
making this communication) that he had betrayed the secret of 
his strength, she had the princes of the Philistines called: “ Come 
up this time, ... for he had revealed to her all his heart.” This 
last clause is not to be understood as having been spoken by 
Delilah to the princes themselves, as it is by the Masorites and 
most of the commentators, in which case mp would have to be 
altered into ‘?; but it contains a remark of the writer, introduced 
as an explanation of the circumstance that Delilah sent for the 
princes of the Philistines now that she was sure of her purpose. 
This view is confirmed by the word my (came up) which follows, 
since the use of the perfect instead of the imperfect with vav 
consec. can only be explained on the supposition that the previous 
clause is a parenthetical one, which interrupts the course of the 
narrative, and to which the account of the further progress of the 
affair could not be attached by the historical tense (soyn),! The 
princes of the Philistines came up to Delilah on the receipt of this 


1 The Keri reading * arose simply from a misunderstanding, although it is 
found in many Mss. and early editions, and is without any critical worth. The 
Masorites overlooked the fact that the main point is all that is related of the 
meesage of Delilah to the princes of the Philistines, namely that’ they were to 
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communication, bringing the money, the promised reward of her 
treachery (ver. 5), in their hands.—Ver. 19. “ Then she made him 
sleep upon her knees, and called to the man,” possibly the man lying 
in wait (vers. 9 and 12), that she might not be alone with Samson 
when cutting off his hair; and she cut off the seven plaits of his 
hair, and began to afflict him, as his strength departed from him 
now.— Ver. 20. She then cried out, “ Philistines upon thee, Samson |” 
And he awaked out of his sleep, and thought (“ said,” t.e. to him- 
self), “‘ I will go away as time upon time (this as at other times), and 
shake myself loose,” sc. from the fetters or from the hands of the 
Philistines; “ but he knew not that Jehovah had departed from him.” 
These last words are very important to observe in order to form a 
correct idea of the affair. Samson had said to Delilah, “If my 
-hair were cut off, my strength would depart from me” (ver. 17). 
The historian observes, on the other hand, that “ Jehovah had 
departed from him.” The superhuman strength of Samson did 
not reside in his hair as hair, but in the fact that Jehovah was with 
or near him. But Jehovah was with him so long as he maintained 
his condition as a Nazarite. As soon as he broke away from this 
by sacrificing the hair which he wore in honour of the Lord, 
Jehovah departed from him, and with Jehovah went his strength.’ 
—Ver. 21. The Philistines then seized him, put out his eyes, and 
led him to Gaza fettered with double brass chains. The chains are 
probably called nechushtaim (double brass) because both hands or 
both feet were fettered with them. King Zedekiah, when taken 
prisoner by the Chaldeans, was treated in the same manner (2 
Kings xxv. 7). There Samson was obliged to turn the mill in the 
prison, and grind corn (the participle jn expresses the continuance 
of the action). Grinding a handmill was the hardest and lowest 


come this time, and that the rest can easily be supplied from the context. 
Studer admits how little sy) suits that view of the clause which the Keri 
reading $ Tequires, and calls it “ syntactically impossible.” He proposes, 
however, to read sym, without reflecting that this reading is also nothing more 
than a change which is rendered necessary by the alteration of 7m into *, and 
has no critical value. . 

1 “Samson was strong because he was dedicated to God, as long as he 
preserved the signs of his dedication. But as soon as he lost those signs, he fell 
into the utmost weakness in consequence. The whole of Samson’s misfortune 
came upon him, therefore, because he attributed to himself some portion of 
what God did through him. God permitted him to lose his strength, that he 
might learn by experience how utterly powerless he was without the help of 
God. We have no better teachers than our own infirmities.”"—Berleb. Bible. 
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kind of slave labour (compare Ex. xi. 5 with xii. 29); and both 
Greeks and Romans sentenced their slaves to this as a punishment 
(see Od. xx. 105 sqq., vii. 103-4; Zerent. Phorm. ii. 1, 19, Andr. 
i. 2, 29), and it is still performed by female slaves in the East (see 
Chardin in Harmar’s Beob. iib. d. Orient. iii. 64). 

Vers. 22-31. Samson's Misery, and his Triumph tn Death.— 
Ver. 22. The hair of his head began to grow, as he was shaven. 
In the word "W2, as (from the time when he was shaven), there is 
an indication that Samson only remained in his ignominious cap- 
tivity till his hair began to grow again, i.e. visibly to grow. What 
follows agrees with this.—Vers. 23, 24. The captivity of this 
dreaded hero was regarded by the Philistines as a great victory, 
which their princes resolved to celebrate with a great and joyous 
sacrificial festival in honour of their god Dagon, to whom they 
ascribed this victory. ‘A great sacrifice,” consisting in the offering 
up of a large number of slain sacrifices. “ And for joy,” viz. to 
give expression to their joy, t.e. for a joyous festival. Dagon, one 
of the principal deities of the Philistines, was worshipped at Gaza 
and Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 2 sqq., and 1 Macc. x. 83), and, according 
to Jerome on Isa. xlvi. 1, in the rest of the Philistine towns as well. 
It was a fish-deity (35, from 3, a fish), and in shape resembled 
the body of a fish with the head and hands of a man (1 Sam. v. 4). 
It was a male deity, the corresponding female deity being Atargatis 
(2 Macc. xii. 26) or Derceto, and was a symbol of water, and of all 
the vivifying forces of nature which produce their effects through 
the medium of water, like the Babylonian ’Mdaxwy, one of the 
four Oannes, and the Indian Vishnu (see Movers, Phoniz. i. pp. 143 
sqq., 590 sqq., and J. G. Miller in Herzog’s Cycl.).—Ver. .24. 
All the people took part in this festival, and sang songs of praise 
to the god who had given the enemy, who had laid waste their 
fields and slain many of their countrymen, into their hands.— 
Vers. 25 sqq. When their hearts were merry (A1D', inf. of 3%), 
they had Samson fetched out of the prison, that he might make 
sport before them, and “ put him between the pillars” of the house 
or temple in which the triumphal feast was held. ‘Then he said to 
the attendant who held his hand, “ Let me loose, and let me touch 
the pillars upon which the house is built, that I may lean upon tt.” 
‘wD is the imperative Hiphil of the radical verb ¥', which only 
occurs here; and the Keri substitutes the ordinary form #07 from 
wan. “ But the house,” adds the historian by way of preparation 
for what follows, “was filled with men and women: all the princes 
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of the Philistines also were there; and upon the roof were about three 
thousand men and women, who feasted ther eyes with Samson's 
sports” (AN with 3, used to denote the gratification of looking).— 
Ver. 28. Then Samson prayed to Jehovah, “ Lord Jehovah, re- 
member me, and only this time make me strong, O God, that I may 
avenge myself (with) the revenge of one of my two eyes upon the 
Philistines,” i.e. may take vengeance upon them for the loss of 
only one of my two eyes (‘N&, without Dagesh lene in the N: see 
Ewald, § 267, b.),—a sentence which shows how painfully he felt 
the loss of his two eyes, “a loss the severity of which even the 
terrible vengeance which he was meditating could never outweigh” 
(Bertheau).—Vers. 29, 30. After he had prayed to the Lord for 
strength for this last great deed, he embraced the two middle pillars 
upon which the building was erected, leant upon them, one with 
his right hand, the other with the left (viz. embracing them with 
his hands, as these words also belong to nb), and said, “ Let my 
_ soul die with the Philistines.” He then bent (the two pillars) with 
force, and the house fell upon the princes and all the people who 
were within. So far as the fact itself is concerned, there is no 
ground for questioning the possibility of Samson’s bringing down 
the whole building with so many men inside by pulling down two 
middle columns, as we have no accurate acquaintance with the 
style of its architecture. In all probability we have to picture this 
temple of Dagon as resembling the modern Turkish kiosks, namely — 
as consisting of a “spacious hall, the roof of which rested in front 
upon four columns, two of them standing at the ends, and two 
close together in the centre. Under this hall the leading men of 
the Philistines celebrated a sacrificial meal, whilst the people were 
assembled above upon the top of the roof, which was surrounded by 
a balustrade” (Faber, Archiol. der Hebr. p. 444, cf. pp. 436-7; 
and Shaw, Reisen, p. 190). The ancients enter very fully into the 
discussion of the question whether Samson committed suicide or 
not, though without arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. (QO. v. 
Gerlach, however, has given the true answer. ‘“Samson’s deed,” 
he says, “was not suicide, but the act of a hero, who sees that it is 
necessary for him to plunge into the midst of his enemies with the 
inevitable certainty of death, in order to effect the deliverance of his 
people and decide the victory which he has still to achieve. Samson 
would be all the more certain that this was the will of the Lord, 
when he considered that: even if he should deliver himself in any 


other way cut of the hands of the Philistines, he would always carry 
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about with him the mark of his shame in the blindness of his eyes,— 
a mark of his unfaithfulness as the servant of God quite as much as 
of the double triumph of his foes, who had gained a spiritual as well 
as a corporeal victory over him.” Such a triumph as this the God 
of Israel could not permit His enemies and their idols to gain. The 
Lord must prove to them, even through Samson’s death, that the 
shame of his sin was taken from him, and that the Philistines had 
no cause to triumph over him. Thus Samson gained the greatest 
victory over his foes in the moment of his own death. The terror 
of the Philistines when living, he became a destroyer of the temple 
of their idol when he died. Through this last act of his he vindi- 
cated the honour of Jehovah the God of Israel, against Dagon the 
idol of the Philistines. “ The dead which he slew at his death were 
more than they which he slew in his life..—Ver. 31. This terrible 
blow necessarily made a powerful impression upon the Philistines, 
not only plunging them into deep mourning at the death of their 
princes and so many of their countrymen, and the destruction of 
the temple of Dagon, but filling them with fear and terror at the 
omnipotence of the God of the Israelites. Under these circum- 
stances it is conceivable enough that the brethren and relatives of 
Samson were able to come to (taza, and fetch away the body of the 
fallen hero, to bury it in his father’s grave between Zorea and 
Eshtaol (see chap. xiii. 25).—In conclusion, it is once more very 
appropriately observed that Samson had judged Israel twenty years 
(cf. chap. xv. 20). 


III.—IMAGE-WORSHIP OF MICAH AND THE DANITES; INFAMOUS 
CONDUCT OF THE INHABITANTS OF GIBEAH; VENGEANCE 
TAKEN UPON THE TRIBE OF BENJAMIN. 


CHAP. XVII.—XXI. 


The death of Samson closes the body of the book of Judges, 
which sets forth the history of the people of Israel under the judges 
in a continuous and connected form. The two accounts, which 
follow in chap. xvii.—xxi., of the facts mentioned in the heading are 
attached to the book of Judges in the form of appendices, as the 
facts in question not only belonged to the times of the judges, and 
in fact to the very commencement of those times (see p. 238), but 
furnished valuable materials for forming a correct idea of the actual 
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character of this portion of the Israelitish history. The first appen- 
_dix (chap. xvii. xvili.)—viz. the account of the introduction of image- 
worship, or of the worship of Jehovah under the form of a molten 
image, by the Ephraimite Micah, and of the seizure of this image 
by the Danites, who emigrated from their own territory when upon 
their march northwards, and the removal of it to.the city of Laish- 
Dan, which was conquered by them—shows us how shortly after’ 
the death of Joshua the inclination to an idolatrous worship of 
Jehovah manifested itself in the nation, and how this worship, which 
continued for a long time in the north of the land, was mixed up 
from the very beginning with sin and unrighteousness. The second 
(chap. xix.—xxi.)—viz. the account of the infamous act which the 
inhabitants of Gibeah attempted to commit upon the Levite who — 
stayed there for the night, and which they actually did perform 
upon his concubine, together with its consequences, viz. the war of 
vengeance upon the tribe of Benjamin, which protected the crimi- 
nals—proves, on the one hand, what deep roots the moral corrup- 
tions of the Canaanites had struck among the Israelites at a very 
early period, and, on the other hand, how even at that time the 
congregation of Israel as a whole had kept itself free and pure, 
and, mindful of its calling to be the holy nation of God, had endea- 
voured with all its power to root out the corruption that ‘had already 
forced its way into the midst of it. 

These two occurrences have no actual connection with one 
another, but they are both of them narrated in a very elaborate 
and circumstantial manner; and in both of them we not only find 
Israel still without a king (chap. xvii. 6, xviii. 1, and xix. 1, xxi. 
25), and the will of God sought by a priest or by the high 
priest himself (chap. xvi. 5, 6, xx. 18, 28, 27), but the same style 
of narrative is adopted as a whole, particularly the custom of 
throwing light upon the historical course of events by the introduc- 
tion of circumstantial clauses, from which we may draw the con- 
clusion that they were written by the same author. On the other 
hand, they do not contain any such characteristic marks as could 
furnish a certain basis for well-founded conjectures concerning 
the author, or raise Bertheau’s conjecture, that he was the same 
person as the author of chap. i. 1-ii. 5, into a probability. For 
the frequent use of the perfect with} (compare chap. xx. 17, 33, 
37, 38, 40, 41, 48, xxi. 1, 15, with chap. i. 8, 16, 21, 25, etc.) can 
be fully explained from the contents themselves; and the notion 
that the perfect is used here more frequently for the historical 
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imperfect with vav consec. rests upon a misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretation of the passages in question. The other and not very 
numerous expressions, which are common to chap. xvii.—xxi. and 
chap. i., are not sufficiently characteristic to supply the proof required, 
as they are also met with elsewhere: see, for example, “2 nex 
(chap. i. 8, xx. 48), which not only occurs again in 2 Kings viii. 
12 and Ps. Ixxiv. 7, but does not even occur in both the appen- 
dices, WRAY being used instead in chap. xviii. 27. So much, 
however, may unquestionably be gathered from the exactness and 
circumstantiality of the history, viz. that the first recorder of these 
events, whose account was the source employed by the author of 
our book, cannot have lived at a time very remote from the occur- 
rences .themselves. On the other hand, there are not sufficient 
grounds for the conjecture that these appendices were not attached 
to the book of the Judges till a later age. For it can neither be 
maintained that the object of the first appendix was to show how 
the image-worship which Jeroboam set up in his kingdom at Bethel 
and Dan had a most pernicious origin, and sprang from the image- 
worship of the Ephraimite Micah, which the Danites had estab- 
lished at Laish, nor that the object of the second appendix was to 
prove that the origin of the pre-Davidic kingdom (of Saul) was 
sinful and untheocratic, t.e. opposed to the spirit and nature of 
the kingdom of God, as Auberlen affirms (Theol. Stud. u. Kr. 
1860). The identity of the golden calf set up by Jeroboam at Dan 
with the image of Jehovah that was stolen by the Danites from 
Micah the Ephraimite and set up in Laish-Dan, is precluded by 
the statement in chap. xviii. 31 respecting the length of time that 
this image-worship continued in Dan (see the commentary on the 
passage itself). At the most, therefore, we can only maintain, 
with O. v. Gerlach, that “both (appendices) set forth, according to 
the intention of the author, the misery which arose during the wild 
unsettled period of the judges from the want of a governing, regal 
authority.” This is hinted at in the remark, which occurs in both 
appendices, that at that time there was no king in Israel, and every 
one did what was right in his own eyes (chap. xvii. 6, xxi. 25). 
This remark, on the other hand, altogether excludes the time of the 
falling away of the ten tribes, and the decline of the later kingdom, 
and is irreconcilable with the assumption that these appendices 
were not added to the book of the Judges till after the division of 
the kingdom, or not till the time of the Assyrian or Babylonian 
captivity. 
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IMAGE-WORSHIP OF MICAH THE EPHRAIMITE, AND ITS REMOVAL 
TO LAISH-DAN.—CHAP. XVII. XVIII. 


Chap. xvii. Mican’s ImaGE-worsHip.—The account of the 
inage-worship which Micah established in his house upon the 
mountains of Ephraim is given in a very brief and condensed 
form, because it was simply intended as an introduction to the 
account of the establishment of this image-worship in Laish-Dan 
in northern Palestine. Consequently only such points are for the 
most part given, as exhibit in the clearest light the sinful origin 
and unlawful character of this worship. 

Vers. 1-10. A man of the mountains of Ephraim named Micah 
(ig2"D, vers. 1, 4, then contracted into 73°D, vers. 5, 8, etc.), who 
set up this worship for himself, and “ respecting whom the Scrip- 
tures do not think it worth while to add the name of his father, or | 
to mention the family from which he sprang” (Berleb. Bible), had 
stolen 1100 shekels of silver (about £135) from his mother. This is 
very apparent from the words which he spoke to his mother (ver. 2): ” 
“ The thousand and hundred shekels of silver which were taken from 
thee (the singular Np? refers to the silver), about which thou cursedst 
and spakest of also in mine ears (i.e. didst so utter the curse that 
among others I also heard it), behold, this silver is with me; I have 
taken tt.” 128, to swear, used to denote a malediction or curse (cf. 
nex Sip, Lev. v. 1). He seems to have been impelled to make this 
confession by.the fear of his mother’s curse. But his mother 
praised him for it, —“ Blessed be my son of Jehovah,”—partly because 
she saw in it a proof that there still existed a germ of the fear of 
God, but in all probability chiefly because she was about to dedicate 
the silver to Jehovah; for, when her son had given it back to her, 
she said (ver. 8), “ I have sanctified the silver to the Lord from my 
hand for my son, to make an image and molten work.” The perfect 
‘AMP is not to be taken in the sense of the pluperfect, “I had 
sanctified it,” but is expressive of an act just performed: I have 
sanctified it, I declare herewith that I do sanctify it. “ And now I 
give it back to thee,” namely, to appropriate to thy house of God.— 
Ver. 4. Hereupon—namely, when her son had given her back the 
silver (“ he restored the silver unto his mother” is only a repetition 
of ver. 3a, introduced as a link with which to connect the appro- 
priation of the silver)—the mother took 200 shekels and gave them 
to the goldsmith, who made an image and molten work of them, 


which were henceforth in Micah’s house. The 200 shekels were 
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not quite the fifth part of the whole. What she did with the rest 
is not stated; but from the fact that she dedicated the silver gene- 
rally, z.e. the whole amount, to Jehovah, according to ver. 3, we 
may infer that she applied the remainder to the maintenance of the 
image-worship.' Pesel and massecah (image and molten work) are 
joined together, as in Deut. xxvii. 15. The difference between the 
two words in this instance is very difficult to determine.  Pesel 
signifies an idolatrous image, whether made of wood or metal. 
Massecah, on the other hand, signifies a cast, something poured ; 
and when used in the singular, is almost exclusively restricted to 
the calf cast by Aaron or Jeroboam. It is generally connected 
with ny, but it is used in the same sense without this definition (e.g. 
Deut. ix. 12). This makes the conjecture a very natural one, that 
the two words together might simply denote a likeness of Jehovah, 
and, judging from the occurrence at Sinai, a representation of 
Jehovah in the form of a molten calf. But there is one obstacle in 
the way of such a conjecture, namely, that in chap. xviii. 17, 18, 
massecah is separated from pesel, so as necessarily to suggest the idea 
of two distinct objects. But as we can hardly suppose that Micah’s 
mother had two images of Jehovah made, and that Micah had both 
of them set up in his house of God, no other explanation seems 
possible than that the massecah was something belonging to the 
pesel, or image of Jehovah, but yet distinct from it,—in other words, 
that it was the pedestal upon which it stood. The pesel was at any 
rate the principal thing, as we may clearly infer from the fact that 
it is placed in the front rank among the four objects of Micah’s 
sanctuary, which the Danites took with them (chap. xviii. 17, 18), 
and that in chap. xviii. 30, 31, the pesel alone is mentioned in con- 
nection with the setting up of the image-worship in Dan. Moreover, 
there can hardly be any doubt that pesel, as a representation of 
Jehovah, was an image of a bull, like the golden calf which Aaron 
had made at Sinai (Ex. xxxii. 4), and the golden calves which 
Jeroboam set up in the kingdom of Israel, and one of which was set 
up in Dan (1 Kings xii. 29).—Ver. 5. His mother did this, because 


1 There is no foundation for Bertheau’s opinion, that the 200 shekels were 
no part of the 1100, but the trespass-money paid by the son when he gave his 
mother back the money that he had purloined, since, according to Lev. v. 24, 
when a thief restored to the owner any stolen property, he was to add the fifth 
of its value. There is no ground for applying this law to the case before us, 
simply because the taking of the money by the son is not even described as a 
theft, whilst the mother really praises her son for his open confession. 
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her son Micah had a house of God, and had had an ephod and 
teraphim made for himself, and one of his sons consecrated to 
officiate there as a priest. 2° &xN (the man Micah) is therefore 
placed at the head absolutely, and is connected with what follows 
by ib: “As for the man Micah, there was to him (he had) a house 
of God.” The whole verse is a circumstantial clause explanatory 
of what precedes, and the following verbs ¥y%, 82D", and ‘1, are 
simply a continuation of the first clause, and therefore to be rendered 
as pluperfects. Micah’s beth Elohim (house of God) was a domestic 
temple belonging to Micah’s house, according to chap. xviii. 15-18. 
TNS xDD, to fill the hand, t.e. to invest with the priesthood, to insti- 
tute as priest (see at Lev. vii. 37). The ephod was an imitation of 
the high priest’s shoulder-dress (see at chap. viii. 27). The teraphim 
were images of household gods, penates, who were worshipped as 
the givers of earthly prosperity, and as oracles (see at Gen. xxxi. 
19).—In ver. 6 it is observed, in explanation of this unlawful con- 
duct, that at that time there was no king in Israel, and every one 
did what was right in his own eyes. 
Vers. 7-13. Appointment of a Levite as Priest.—Vers. 7 sqq. 
In the absence of a Levitical priest, Micah had first of all appointed 
one of his sons as priest at his sanctuary. He afterwards found a 
Levite for this service. A young man from Bethlehem in Judah, 
of the family of Judah, who, being a Levite, stayed (73) there (in 
Bethlehem) as a stranger, left this town to sojourn “at the place 
which he should find,” sc. as a place that would afford*him shelter 
and support, and came up to the mountains of Ephraim to Micah’s 
house, “ making his journey,” t.e. upon his journey. (On the use 
of the tnj. constr. with 2 in the sense of the Latin gerund in do, see 
Ewald, § 280,d.) Bethlehem was not a Levitical town. The young 
Levite from Bethlehem was neither born there nor made a citizen 
of the place, but simply “ sojourned there,” ¢.e. dwelt there tem- 
porarily as a stranger. The further statement as to his descent 
(mishpachath Judah) is not to be understood as signifying that he 
was a descendant of some family in the tribe of Judah, but simply 
that he belonged to the Levites who dwelt in the tribe of Judah, 
and were reckoned in all civil matters as belonging to that tribe. 
On the division of the land, it is true that it was only to the priests 
that dwelling-places were allotted in the inheritance of this tribe 
(Josh. xxi. 9-19), whilst the rest of the Levites, even the non- 
priestly members of the family.of Kohath, received their dwelling- 
places among the other tribes (Josh. xxi. 20 sqq.). At the same 
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time, as many of the towns which were allotted to the different 
tribes remained for a long time in the possession of the Canaanites, 
and the Israelites did not enter at once into the full and undisputed 
possession of their inheritance, it might easily so happen that 
different towns which were allotted to the Levites remained in 
possession of the Canaanites, and consequently that the Levites 
were compelled to seek a settlement in other places. It might also 
happen that individuals among the Levites themselves, who were 
disinclined to perform the service assigned them by the law, would 
remove from the Levitical towns and seek some other occupation 
elsewhere (see. also at chap. xviii. 30).'—Ver. 10. Micah made this 
proposal to the Levite: “ Dwell with me, and become my father and 
priest; I will give thee ten shekels of silver yearly, and fitting out 
with clothes and maintenance.” 38, father, is an honourable title 
given to a priest as a paternal friend and spiritual adviser, and is 
also used with reference to prophets in 2 cay vi. 21 and xiii. 14, 

and applied to Joseph in Gen. xlv. 8. 0°D%, for the days, sc. for 
which a person was engaged, te. for the year (cf. 1 Sam. xxvii. 7, 

and Lev. xxv. 29). ‘And the Levite went,” t.e. went to Micah’s 
house. This meaning is evident from the context. The repetition 
of the subject, “the Levite,” precludes our connecting It with the 
following verb oxi.—In vers. 11-13 the result is summed up. The 
Levite resolved (see at Deut. i. 5) to dwell with Micah, who treated 
him as one of his sons, and entrusted him with the priesthood at ins 
house of God. And Micah rejoiced that he had got a Levite as 
priest, and said, “ Now I know that Jehovah will prosper me.” This 
belief, or, to speak more correctly, superstition, for which Micah was 
very speedily to atone, proves that at that time the tribe of Levi 
held the position assigned it in the law of Moses; that is to say, 
that it was regarded as the tribe elected by God for the performance 


of divine worship. 
Chap. xviii. THE IMAGE-WORSHIP REMOVED TO LaIsH-Dan. 


1 There is no reason, therefore, for pronouncing the words mm NMaYDo 
(of the family of J adah) @ gloss, and erasing them from the text, as * Houbigant 
proposes. The omission of them from the Cod. Vat. of the LXX., and from the 
Syriac, is not enough to warrant this, as they occur in the Cod. AL of the LXX., 
and their absence from the authorities mentioned may easily be accounted for 
from the difficulty which was felt in explaining their meaning. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to imagine any reason for the interpolation of such a 
gloss into the text. 
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—Vers. 1-10. Spies sent out by the tribe of Dan, to seek for a place 
suitable for a settlement, and their success—Ver. 1. This took 
place at a time when Israel had no king, and the tribe of the Danites 
sought an inheritance for themselves to dwell in, because until that 
day no such portion had fallen to them among the tribes as an 
inheritance. To the expression 775) N? (had not fallen) we must 
supply non as the subject from the previous clause; and /m3 
signifies in the character of a nachalah, i.e. of a possession that could 
be transmitted as hereditary property from father to son. 952, to 
fall, is used with reference to the falling of the lot (vid. Num. 
xxxiv. 2, Josh. xiii. 6, etc.). The general statement, that as yet 
no inheritance had fallen to the tribe of Dan by lot, has its limita- 
tion in the context. As the Danites, according to ver. 2, sent out 
five men from Zorea and HEshtaol, and, according to ver. 11, six 
hundred men equipped for fight went out to Laish, which the spies 
had discovered to be a place well fitted for a settlement, and had 
settled there, it is very evident from this that the Danites were not 
absolutely without an inheritance, but that hitherto they had not 
received one sufficient for their wants. The emigrants themselves 
were already settled in Zorea and Eshtaol, two of the towns that 
had fallen to the tribe of Dan by lot (Josh. xix. 41). Moreover, 
the six hundred equipped Danités, who went out of these towns, 
were only a very small part of the tribe of Danites, which numbered 
64,400 males of twenty years old and upwards at the last census 
(Num. xxvi. 43). For a tribe of this size the land assigned by 
Joshua to the tribe of Dan, with all the towns that it contained, was 
amply sufficient. But from chap. i. 34 we learn that the Amorites 
forced the Danites into the mountains, and would not allow them 
to come down into the plain. Consequently they were confined 
to a few towns situated upon the sides or tops of the mountains, 
which did not supply all the room they required. Feeling them- 
selves too weak to force back the Canaanites and exterminate them, 
one portion of the Danites preferred to seek an inheritance for 
themselves somewhere else in the land. This enterprise and emi- 
gration are described in vers. 2sqq. The time cannot be determined 
with perfect certainty, as all that can be clearly inferred from ver. 
12, as compared with chap. xiii. 25, is, that it took place some time 
before the days of Samson. Many expositors have therefore 
assigned it to the period immediately following the defeat of Jabin 
by Barak (chap. iv. 24), because it was not till after the overthrow 
of this powerful king of the Canaanites that conquests were possible 
25 
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in, the north of Canaan, and the tribe of Dan at that time still 
remained in ships (chap. v. 17), so that it had not yet left the 
territory assigned it by the sea-shore (Josh. xix.). But these argu- 
ments have neither of them any force; for there is nothing sur- 
prising in the fact that Danites should still be found by the sea- 
shore in the time of Deborah, even if Danite families from Zorea 
and Eshtaol had settled in Laish long before, seeing that these 
emigrants formed but a small fraction of the whole tribe, and the 
rest remained in the possessions assigned them by Joshua. More- 
over, the strengthening of the force of the Canaanites, and the 
extension of their dominion in the north, did not take place till 150 
years after Joshua, in the days of Jabin; so that long before Jabin 
the town of Laish may have been conquered by the Danites, and 
taken possession of by them. In all probability this took place 
shortly after the death of Joshua, as we may infer from ver. 30 
(see the exposition of this verse).—Ver. 2. To spy out and explore 
the land for the object mentioned, the Danites sent out five brave 
men “out of their (the Danites’) ends,” i.e. from their whole body 
(vid. 1 Kings xii. 31, xiii. 33, and the commentary on Gen. xix. 4). 
They came up to the mountains of Ephraim, and as far as Micah’s 
house, where they passed the night.—Vers. 3-6. When they were 
at Micah’s house end recognised the voice of the young Levite, 7c. 
heard his voice, and perceived from his dialect that he was not a 
native of these mountains, they turned aside there, sc. from the road 
into the house, near to which they rested, and asked him, “ Who 
brought thee hither, and what doest thou at this place? what hast thou 
to do here?” When he told them his history (“thus and thus,” lit. 
according to this and that; cf. 2 Sam. xi. 25, 1 Kings xiv. 5), they 
said to him, “ Ask God, we pray thee, that we may learn whether 
our way will be prosperous.” p’ToND ONY, used for asking the will of 
God, as in chap. i. 1, except that here the inquiry was made through 
the medium of the imitation of the ephod and the worship of an 
image. And he said to them, sc. after making inquiry of the divine 
oracle, “ Go tn peace; straight before Jehovah ts your way,” t.e. it is 
known and well-pleasing to Him (vid. Prov. v. 21, Jer. xvii. 16).— 
Ver. 7. Thus the five men proceeded to Latsh, which is called 
Leshem in Josh. xix. 47, and was named Dan after the conquest 
by the Danites,—a place on the central source of the Jordan, the 
present Tell el Kadi (see at Josh. xix. 47),—and saw the people of 
the town dwelling securely after the manner of the Sidonians, who 
lived by trade and commerce, and did not go out to war. N32 is 
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the predicate to DYA-Ns, and the feminine is to be explained from 
the fact that the writer had the population before his mind (see 
Ewald, § 174, b.); and the use of the masculine in the following 
words, nba; Hp, which are in apposition, is not at variance with 
this. The connection of N3v4’ with 729p3, which Bertheau revives 
from the earlier commentators, is opposed to the genius of the 
Hebrew language. Mb31 Op, “living quietly and safely there.” 
a DPD TR, “and no one who seized the government to himself did 
any harm to them in the land.” pean, to shame, then to do an 
injury (1 Sam. xxv. 7). 133 Dab, shaming with regard to a 
thing, i.e. doing any kind of injury. 3, dominion, namely tyran- 
nical rule, from "¥, imperio coercere. The rendering “ riches” (6y- 
caupés, L.XX.), which some give to this word, is founded simply 
upon a confounding of WY with 7¥it. 4 does not mean “to 
possess,” but “to take possession of,” and that by force (as in 
1 Kings xxi. 18). “ And they were far from the Sidonians,” so that 
in the event of a hostile invasion they could not obtain any assist- 
ance from this powerful city. Grotius draws the very probable 
conclusion from these words, that Laish may have been a colony of 
the Sidonians. “ And they had nothing to do with (other) men,” t.e. 
they did not live in any close association with the inhabitants of 
other towns, so as to be able to obtain assistance from any other 
quarter.—Vers. 8, 9. On their return, the spies said to their fellow- 
citizens, in reply to the question DRX AD, “ What have you accom- 
plished?” “ Up, let us go up against them (the inhabitants of Laish), 
for the land is very good, and ye are silent,” t.e. standing inactive 
(1 Kings xxii. 3; 2 Kings vii.9). “ Be not slothful to go (to proceed 
thither), to come and take possession of the land !” —Ver. 10. “ When 
ye arrive, ye will come to a secure people (t.e. a people living in care- 
less security, and therefore very easy to overcome) ; and the land 
is broad on both sides (t.e. furnishes space to dwell in, and also to 
extend: vid. Gen. xxxiv. 21, 1 Chron. iv. 40); for God has given 
tt into your hand.” They infer this from the oracular reply they 
had received from the Levite (ver. 6). “A place where there is no 
want of anything that is in the land (of Canaan).” 

Vers. 11-29. Removal of Sia Hundred Danites to Laish— 
Robbery of Micah’s Images— Conquest of Laish, and Settlement there. 
—Vers. 11, 12. In consequence of the favourable account of the 
spies who returned, certain Danites departed from Zorea and 
Eshtaol, to the number of 600 men, accoutred with weapons of 
war, with their families and their possessions in cattle and goods (see 
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ver. 21), and encamped by the way at Kirjath-jearim (#.e. Kuriyet 
Enab ; see Josh. ix. 17), in the tribe territory of Judah, at a place 
which received the permanent name of Mahkaneh Dan (camp of 
Dan) from that circumstance, and was situated behind, 7.e. to the 
west of, Kirjath-jearim (see at chap. xiii. 25). The fact that this 
locality received a standing name from the circumstance described, 
compels us to assume that the Danites had encamped there for a 
considerable time, for reasons which we cannot determine from our 
want of other information. The emigrants may possibly have first 
of all assembled here, and prepared and equipped themselves for 
their further march.—Ver. 13. From this point they went across 
to the mountains of Ephraim, and came to Micah’s house, t.e. to a 
place near it.—Ver. 14. Then the five men who had explored the 
land, viz. Laish (Laish is in apposition to 7785, the land), said to 
their brethren (tribe-mates), “ Know ye that in these houses (the 
village or place where Micah dwelt) there are an ephod and tera- 
phim, and image and molten work (see at chap. xvii. 4, 5)? and now 
know what ye will do.” The meaning of these last words is very 
easily explained : do not lose this opportunity of obtaining a worship 
of our own for our new settlement.—Ver. 15. Then they turned 
from the road thither, and went to the house of the young Levite, 
the house of Micah, and asked him (the Levite) concerning his 
health, ¢.e. saluted him in a friendly manner (see Gen. xliii. 27, 
Ex. xviii. 7, etc.).—Ver. 16. The 600 men, however, placed them- 
selves before the door.—Ver. 17. Then the five spies went up, sc. 
into Micah’s house of God, which must therefore have been in an 
upper room of the building (see 2 Kings xxiii. 12, Jer. xix. 13), 
and took the image, ephod, etc., whilst the priest stood before the 
door with the 600 armed men. With the words ‘\3) 383 the narra- 
tive passes from the aorist or historical tense myn into the perfect. 
“ The perfects do not denote the coming and taking on the part of 
the five men as a continuation of the previous account, but place 
the coming and taking in the same sphere of time as that to which 
the following clause, ‘ and the priest stood,’ etc., belongs” (Bertheau). 
But in order to explain what appears very surprising, viz. that the 
priest should have stood before the gate whilst his house of God was 
being robbed, the course which the affair took is explained more 
clearly afterwards in vers. 18, 19, in the form of a circumstantial 
clause. Consequently the verbs in these verses ought to be ren- 
dered as pluperfects, and the different clauses comprised in one 
period, ver. 18 forming the protasis, and ver. 19 the apodosis. 
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““ Namely, when those (five) men had come into Micah’s house, and 
had taken the image of the ephod, etc., and the priest had said to 
them, What are ye doing? they had said to him, Be silent, lay thy 
hand upon thy mouth and go with us, and become a father and 
priest to us (see chap. xvii. 10). Js it better to be a priest to the 
house of a single man, or to a tribe and family in Israel?” The 
combination iexn SDB (the ephod-pesel), te. the image belonging 
to the ephod, may be explained on the ground, that the use of the 
ephod as a means of ascertaining the will of God presupposes the 
existence of an image of Jehovah, and does not prove that the 
ephod served as a covering for the pesel. The priest put on the 
ephod when he was about to inquire of God. The ix in the second 
question is different from O&, and signifies “ or rather” (see Gen. 
xxiv. 55), indicating an improvement upon the first question (see 
Ewald, § 352, a.). Consequently it is not a sign of a later usage 
of speech, as Bertheau supposes. The word WNBA (unto a family) 
serves as a more minute definition or limitation of bavi? (to a tribe). 
-—Ver. 20. Then was the priest’s heart glad (merry; cf. chap. xix. 
6, 9, Ruth iii. 7), and he took the ephod, etc., and came amongst 
the people (the Danites). The first clause of this verse is attached 
to the supplementary statement in vers. 18, 19, for the purpose 
of linking on the further progress of the affair, which is given in 
the second clause; for, according to ver. 17, the priest could only 
receive the ephod, etc., into his charge from the hands of the 
Danites, since they had taken them out of Micah’s God’s house.— 
Ver. 21. The 600 Danites then set out upon their road again and 
went away ; and they put the children, the cattle, and the valuable 
possessions in front, because they were afraid of being attacked by 
Micah and his people from behind. 4, “ the little ones,” includes 
both women and children, as the members of the family who were 
in need of protection (see at Ex. xii. 37). i833 is literally an 
adjective, signifying splendid; but here it is a neuter substantive : 
the valuables, not the heavy baggage. The 600 men had emigrated 
with their families and possessions.—Vers. 22, 23. The two clauses 
of ver. 22 are circumstantial clauses: “ When they (the 600) had 
got to some distance from Micah’s house, and the men who were tn 
the houses by Micah’s house were called together, and had overtaken 
the Danites, they (i.e. Micah and his people, whom he had called 
together from the neighbourhood to pursue the emigrants) called to 
the Danites ; and they turned their faces, and said to Micah, What ts 
to thee (what is the matter), that thou hast gathered together ?”— 
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Vers. 24, 25. And when he replied, “ Ye have taken away my gods 
which I made, and the priest, and have departed; what ts there still 
to me (what have I left)? and how can ye say to me, What ts to 
thee?” they ordered him to be silent, lest he should forfeit his life : 
“‘ Let not thy voice be heard among us, lest men of savage disposttion 
(YB) "ID as in 2 Sam. xvii. 8) should fall upon thee (vid. chap. xv. 
12, viil. 21, etc.), and thou shouldst not save thy life and that of thy 
household,” t.e. shouldst bring death upon thyself and thy family. 
NA_DN) is also dependent upon }8.—Ver. 26. Then the Danites went 
their way; but Micah, seeing that they were stronger than he, 
turned back and returned home.—Vers. 27, 28. And they (the 
Danites) had taken what Micah had made, te. his idols and his 
priest, and they fell upon Laish (oY ¥i2, to come over a person, to 
fall upon him, as in Gen. xxxiv. 25), a people living quietly and 
free from care (vid. ver. 7), smote them with the edge of the sword 
(see at Gen. xxxiv. 26), and burned down the city (cf. Josh. vi. 24), 
as it had no deliverer in its isolated condition (ver. 28a; cf. ver. 7). 
It was situated “tn the valley which stretches to Beth-rehob.” This 
valley is the upper part of the Huleh lowland, through which the 
central source of the Jordan (Leddan) flows, and by which Laish- 
Dan, the present Tell el Kadi, stood (see at Josh. xix. 47). Beth- 
rehob is most probably the same place as the Rehob mentioned in 
Num. xiii. 21, and the Beth-rehob of 2 Sam. x. 6, which is there 
used to designate a part of Syria, and for which Rehob only is also 
used in ver. 8. Robinson (Bibl. Res. pp. 371 sqq.) supposes it to 
be the castle of Hunin or Honin, on the south-west of Tell el Kadi; 
but this is hardly correct (see the remarks on Num. xiii. 21, Pent. 
vol. iii. p. 88). The city, which lay in ashes, was afterwards re- 
built by the Danites, and called Dan, from the name of the founder 
of their tribe; and the ruins are still to be seen, as already affirmed, 
on the southern slope of the Tell el Kadi (see Rod. Bibl. Res. pp. 
391-2, and the comm. on Josh. xix. 47). 

Vers. 30, 31. Establishment of the Image-worship in Dan.— 
After the rebuilding of Laish under the name of Dan, the Danites 
set up the pesel or image of Jehovah, which they had taken with 
them out of Micah’s house of God. “ And Jehonathan, the son of 
Gershom, the son of Moses, he and his sons were priests to the tribe 
of the Danites till the day of the captivity of the land.” As the 
Danites had taken the Levite whom Micah had engaged for his 
private worship with them to Dan, and had promised him the 
priesthood (vers. 19 and 27), Jehonathan can hardly be any other 
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than this Levite. He was a son of Gershom, the son of Moses 
(Ex. u. 22, xviii. 3; 1 Chron. xxiii. 14,15). Instead of NW, our 
Masoretic text has near with a hanging 3. With regard to this 
reading, the 7. almud (Baba bathr. f. 1093) observes: “Was he 
a son of Gershom, or was he not rather a son of Moses? as it is 
written, the sons of Moses were Gershom and Eliezer (1 Chron. 
xxiii. 14), but because he did the deeds of Manasseh (the idolatrous 
son of Hezekiah, 2 Kings xxi.) the Scripture assigns him to the 
family of Manasseh.” On this Rabbabar bar Channa observes, 
that “the prophet (t.e. the author of our book) studiously avoided 
calling Gershom the son of Moses, because it would have been 
ignominious to Moses to have had an ungodly son; but he calls him 
the son of Manasseh, raising the 3, however, above the line, to show 
that it might either be inserted or omitted, and that he was the son 
of either 72D (Manasseh) or 1% (Moses),—of Manasseh through 
imitating his impiety, of Moses by descent” (cf. Burtorfi Tiber. p. 
171). Later Rabbins say just the same. FR. Tanchum calls the 
writing Menassch, with a hanging nun, a OMBID APN, and speaks of 
ben Mosheh as Kethibh, and ben Menasseh as Keri. Ben Mosheh is 
therefore unquestionably the original reading, although the other 
reading ben Menasseh is also very old, as it is to be found in the 
Targums and the Syriac and Sept. versions, although some Codd. 
of the L.XX. have the reading viod Mavoy (vid. Kennic. dissert. 
gener. tn V. T. § 21).’ Jerome also has filii Moysit. At the same 
time, it does not follow with certainty from the reading ben 
Gershom that Jehonathan was actually a son of Gershom, as ben 
frequently denotes a grandson in such genealogical accounts, 
unknown fathers being passed over in the genealogies. There is 
very little probability of his having been a son, for the simple 
reason, that if Jehonathan was the same person as Micah’s high 
priest—and there is no ground for doubting this—he is described 
as (Y) in chap. xvil. 7, xviii. 3, 15, and therefore was at any rate a 
young man, whereas the son of Gershom and grandson of Moses 
would certainly have passed the age of youth by a few years after 
the death of Joshua. This Jehonathan and his sons performed 
the duties of the priesthood at Dan 7 Nn nina my. This state- 
ment is obscure. J NA nina can hardly mean anything else than the 
carrying away of the people of the land into exile, that is to say, of 

1 These two readings of the LXX. seem to be fused together in the text 
given by Theodoret (quest. xxvi.): ‘lavabay yep Cnotw vlog Mesvacoy, viov T'spoape 
viev Muyoe 
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the inhabitants of Dan and the neighbourhood at least, since 7 is 
the standing expression for this. Most of the commentators suppose 
the allusion to be to the Assyrian captivity, or primarily to the 
carrying away by Tiglath-Pileser of the northern tribes of Israel, 
viz. the population of Gilead, Galilee, and the tribe of Naphtali, in 
the midst of which Laish-Dan was situated (2 Kings xv. 29). But 
the statement in ver. 31, “ And they set them up Micah’s graven 
image, which he made, all the time that the house of God was in 
Shiloh,” is by no means reconcilable with such a conclusion. We 
find the house of God, i.e. the Mosaic tabernacle, which the con- 
gregation had erected at Shiloh in the days of Joshua (Josh. xviii. 
1), still standing there in the time of Eli and Samuel (1 Sam. i. 3 
sqq., iii. 21, iv. 3); but in the time of Saul it was at Nob (1 Sam. 
xxi.), and during the reign of David at Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi. 39, 
xxi. 29). Consequently “ the house of God” only stood in Shiloh till 
the reign of Saul, and was never taken there again. If therefore 
Micah’s image, which the Danites set up in Dan, remained there 
as long as the house of God was at Shiloh, Jonathan’s sons can 
only have been there till Saul’s time at the longest, and certainly 
cannot have been priests at this sanctuary in Dan till the time of 
the Assyrian captivity.' There are also other historical facts to be 
considered, which render the continuance of this Danite image- 
worship until the Assyrian captivity extremely improbable, or 
rather preclude it altogether. Even if we should not lay any stress 
upon the fact that the Israelites under Samuel put away the 
Baalim and Astartes in consequence of his appeal to them to turn 
to the Lord (1 Sam. vii. 4), it is hardly credible that in the time 
of David the image-worship should have continued at Dan by the 
side of the lawful worship of Jehovah which he restored and 
organized, and should not have been observed and suppressed by 
this king, who carried on repeated wars in the northern part of his 
kingdom. Still more incredible would the continuance of this 
image-worship appear after the erection of Solomon’s temple, when 
all the men of Israel, and all the elders and heads of tribes, came to 
Jerusalem, at the summons of Solomon, to celebrate the consecra- 
tion of this splendid national sanctuary (1 Kings v.-vii.). Lastly, 
the supposition that the image-worship established by the Danites 

1 The impossibility of reconciling the statement as to time in ver. 31 with 
the idea that ‘the captivity of the land” refers to the Assyrian captivity, is 
admitted even by Bleek (Einl. p. 349), who adopts Houbigant’s conjecture, vis. 
FINA nis, ‘* the carrying away of the ark.” 
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at Dan still continued to exist, is thoroughly irreconcilable with 
the fact, that when Jeroboam established the kingdom of the ten 
tribes he had two golden calves made as images of Jehovah for 
the subjects of his kingdom, and set up one of them at Dan, and 
appointed priests out of the whole nation who were not of the sons 
of Levi. If an image-worship of Jehovah had been still in exist- 
ence in Dan, and conducted by Levitical priests, Jeroboam would 
certainly not have established a second worship of the same kind 
under priests who were not Levitical. All these difficulties pre- 
clude our explaining the expression, “the day of the captivity of 
the land,” as referring to either the Assyrian or Babylonian cap- 
tivity. It can only refer to some event which took place in the 
last years of Samuel, or the first part of the reign of Saul. David 
Kimchi and many others have interpreted the expression as relating 
to the carrying away of the ark by the Philistines, for which the 
words own 33 no} are used in 1 Sam. iv. 21, 22 (e.g. Hengsten- 
berg, Beitr. vol. ii. pp. 153 sqq.; Havernick, Hinl. ii. 1, p. 109; O. 
v. Gerlach, and others). With the carrying away of the ark of 
the covenant, the tabernacle lost its significance as a sanctuary of 
Jehovah. We learn from Ps. Ixxviii. 59-64 how the godly in 
Israel regarded that event. They not only looked upon it as a 
casting away of the dwelling-place of God at Shiloh; but in the 
fact that Jehovah gave up His might and glory (i.e. the ark) into 
captivity, they discerned a surrender of the nation into the full 
power of its foes which resembled a carrying away into captivity. 
For, apart altogether from the description in Ps. Ixxviii. 62-64, we 
may infer with certainty from the account of the tyranny which 
these foes still exercised over the Israelites in the time of Saul (1 
Sam. xiii. 19-23), that, after this victory, the Philistines may have 
completely subjugated the Israelites, and treated them as their 
prisoners. We may therefore affirm with Hengstenberg, that “the 
author looked upon the whole land as carried away into captivity 
in its sanctuary, which formed as it were its kernel and essence.” 
If, however, this figurative explanation of (83 nia should not be 
accepted, there is no valid objection to our concluding that the words 
refer to some event with which we have no further acquaintance, 
in which the city of Dan was conquered by the neighbouring 
Syrians, and the inhabitants carried away into captivity. For it is 
evident enough from the fact of the kings of Zoba being mentioned, 
in 1 Sam. xiv. 47, among the different enemies of Israel against 
whom Saul carried on war, that the Syrians also invaded Israel in 
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the time of the Philistine supremacy, and carried Israelites away 
out of the conquered towns and districts. The Danite image- 
worship, however, was probably suppressed and abolished when 
Samuel purified the land and people from idolatry, after the ark 
had been brought back by the Philistines (1 Sam. 1i. sqq.). 


WAR OF THE CONGREGATION WITH THE TRIBE OF BENJAMIN ON 
ACCOUNT OF THE CRIME AT GIBEAH.—CHAP. XIX. XX. 


This account belongs to the times immediately following the 
death of Joshua, as we may see from the fact that Phinehas, the 
son of Eleazar, the contemporary of Joshua, was high priest at 
that time (chap. xx. 28). In chap. xix. we have an account of the 
infamous crime committed by the inhabitants of Gibeah, which 
occasioned the war; in chap. xx. the war itself; and in chap. xxi. 
an account of what was afterwards done by the congregation to 
preserve the tribe of Benjamin, which was almost annihilated by 
the war. 


Chap. “xix. Inramous CRIME OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
GipeaH.—Vers. 1-14. At the time when there was no king in 
Israel, a Levite, who sojourned (i.e. lived outside a Levitical 
town) in the more remote parts of the mountains of Ephraim, 
took to himself a concubine out of Bethlehem in Judah, who 
proved unfaithful to him, and then returned to her father’s house. 
BYIPN7 NIN, the hinder or outermost parts of the mountains of 
Ephraim, are the northern extremity of these mountains ; according 
to ver. 18, probably the neighbourhood of Shiloh. ey AMA, “ she 
played the harlot out beyond him,” t.e. was unfaithful to her husband, 
“and then went away from him,” back to her father’s house.—Vers. 
3, 4. Some time afterwards, namely at the end of four months 
(O°VIN APS is in apposition to O°, and defines more precisely the 
D'S’, or days), her husband went after her, “to speak to her to the 
heart,” t.e. to talk to her in a friendly manner (see Gen. xxxiv. 3), 
and to reconcile her to himself again, so that she might return; 
taking with him his attendant and a couple of asses, for himself 
and his wife to ride upon. The suffix attached to inwne refers to 
nae, “to bring back her heart,” to turn her to himself again. The 
Keri 720m is a needless conjecture. “ And she brought him into 
her father's house, and her father received his son-in-law with joy, 
and constrained him (ia°Ptn, lit. held him fast) to remain there thrse 
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day.” It is evident from this that the Levite had succeeded in 
reconciling his wife.—Vers. 5 sqq. Also on the fourth day, when 
he was about to depart in the morning, the Levite yielded to the 
persuasion of his father-in-law, that 2 would first of all strengthen 
his heart again with a bit of bread (22 YO as in Gen. xviii. 5; the 
imperative form with 6 is unusual); and then afterwards, whilst 
they were eating and drinking, he consented to stay another night. 
—Ver. 7. When he rose up to go, his father-in-law pressed him ; 
then he turned back (3 is quite in place, and is not to be altered 
into 2%, according to the LXX. and one Heb. Cod.), and remained 
there for the night.—Ver. 8. And even in the morning of the fifth 
coe se suffered himself to be induced to remain till the afternoon. 


is Se Vom 9,10. When at length he rose up, with his concubine 
and his attendant, to go away, the father entreated his daughter 
once more: “ Behold the day has slackened to become eventng, spend 
the night here! Behold the declining of the day, spend the night 
here,” ete. Mian inf. of 73M, to bend, incline. The interchange of 
the plural and singular may be explained from the simple fact that 
the Levite was about to depart with his wife and attendant, but 
that their remaining or departing depended upon the decision of 
the man alone. But the Levite did not consent to remain any 
longer, but set out upon the road, and came with his companions 
to before Jebus, te. Jerusalem, which is only two hours from 
Bethlehem (compare Rob. Pal. ii. 375 with 379). M237TY, to before 
Jebus, for the road from Bethlehem to Shiloh went past Jerusalem. 
—Vers. 11 sqq. But as the day had gone far down when they were 
by Jebus (7, third pers. perf., either of TY with * dropped like 
nmAR in 2 Sam. xxii. 41 for 1AM), or from 47 in the sense of 77), 
the attendant said to his master, “ Come, let us turn aside into this 
Jebusite city, and pass the night in tt.” But his master was un- 
willing to enter a city of the foreigners (123 is a genitive), where 
there were none of the sons of Israel, and would pass over to 
Gibeah. “ Come (19 = = i3?, Num. xxiii. 13), we will draw near to 
one of the places (which he immediately names), and pass the night 
in Gibeah or Ramah.” These two towns, the present Jeba and 
er Edm, were not a full hour’s journey apart, and stood opposite 
to one another, only about two and a half or three hours from 
Jerusalem (see at Josh. xviii. 25, 28).—Ver. 14. Then they went 
forward, and the sun went down upon them as they were near (at) 
Gibeah of Benjamin. 
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Vers. 15-30. And they turned aside thither to pass the night 
in Gibeah; and he (the Levite) remained in the market-place of 
the town, as no one received them into his house to pass the night. 
—Vers. 16 sqq. Behold, there came an old man from the field, 
who was of the mountains of Ephraim, and dwelt as a stranger in 
Gibeah, the inhabitants of which were Benjaminites (as is observed 
here, as a preliminary introduction to the account which follows). 
When he saw the traveller in the market-place of the town, he 
asked him whither he was going and whence he came; and when 
he had heard the particulars concerning his descent and his journey, 
he received him into his house. 42h IN Many (ver. 18), “and 
I walk at the house of Jehovah, and no one receives me into his house” 
(Seb. Schm., etc.); not “I am going to the house of Jehovah” (Ros., 
Berth., etc.), for M& 32% does not signify to go to a place, for which 
the simple accusative is used either with or without n local. It 
either means “ to go through a place” (Deut. i. 19, etc.), or “ to go 
with a person,” or, when applied to things, “to go about with any- 
thing” (see Job xxxi. 5, and Ges. Thes. p. 378). Moreover, in this 
instance the Levite was not going to the house of Jehovah (t.e. the 
tabernacle), but, as he expressly told the old man, from Bethlehem 
to the outermost sides of the mountains of Ephraim. The words 
in question explain the reason why he was staying in the market- 
place. Because he served at the house of Jehovah, no one in 
Gibeah would receive him into his house,’ although, as he adds in 
ver. 19, he had everything with him that was requisite for his 
wants. “ We have both straw and fodder for our asses, and bread and 
wine for me and thy maid, and for the young man with thy servants. 
No want of anything at all,” so as to cause him to be burdensome 
to his host. By the words “thy maid” and “thy servants” he 
means himself and his concubine, describing himself and his wife, 
according to the obsequious style of the East in olden times, as 
servants of the man from whom he was expecting a welcome.— 
Ver. 20. The old man replied, “ Peace to thee,” assuring him of 
a welcome by this style of greeting ; “ only all thy wants upon me,” 
t.e. let me provide for them. Thus the friendly host declined the 
offer made by his guest to provide for himself. “ Only do not pass 
the night in the market-place.”—Ver. 21. He then took him into 


1 As Seb. Schmidt correctly observes, ‘the argument is taken from the 
indignity shown him: the Lord thinks me worthy to minister to Him, asa 
Levite, in His house, and there is not one of the people of the Lord who thinks 
me worthy to receive his hospitality.” 
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his house, mixed fodder for his asses (2 from ba, a denom. vorb 
from 3, to make a mixture, to give fodder to the beasts), and 
waited upon his gnest with washing of feet, food, and drink (see 
Gen. xviii. 4 sqq., xix. 2).—Ver. 22. Whilst they were enjoying . 
themselves, some worthless men of the city surrounded the house, 
knocking continuously at the door (PEIN7, a form indicative of 
gradual increase), and demanding of the master of the house that 
he would bring out the man who had entered his house, that they 
might know him,—the very same demand that the Sodomites had 
made of Lot (Gen. xix. 6 sqq.). The construct state 2¥*73723 "WX 
is used instead of 23793 D'vN (Deut. xiii. 14, etc.), because Synd3 82 
is regarded as one idea: people of worthless fellows. Other cases 
of the same kind are given by Ewald, Lehrb. § 289, c.—Vers. 23 
sqq. The old man sought, as Lot had done, to defend his guests 
from such a shameful crime by appealing to the sacred rights of ~ 
hospitality, and by giving up his own virgin daughter and the 
concubine of his guest (see the remarks on Gen. xix. 7, 8). 7729, 
folly, used to denote shameful licentiousness and whoredom, as in 
Gen. xxxiv. 7 and Deut. xxii. 21. Onis By, “humble them.” The 
masculine is used in onix and D7? as the more general gender, 
instead of the more definite feminine, as in Gen. xxxix. 9, Ex. i. 
21, etc.—Vers. 25 sqq. But as the people would not listen to this 
proposal, the man (no doubt the master of the house, according to 
ver. 24) took his (the guest’s) concubine (of course with the con- 
sent of his guest) and Jed her out to them, and they abused her the 
whole night. It is not stated how it was that they were satisfied 
with this; probably because they felt too weak to enforce their 
demand. 3 2yn7, to exercise his power or wantonness upon a 
person (see Ex. x. 2).—Ver. 26. When the morning drew on (i.e. 
at the first dawn of day), the woman fell down before the door of 
the house in which 13158, “her lord,” ¢.¢. her husband, was, and lay 
there till it was light, i.e. till sunrise.—Ver. 27. There her husband 
found her, when he opened the house-door to go his way (having 
given up all thought of receiving her back again from the bar- 
barous crowd), “ lying before the house-door, and her hands upon the 
threshold” (t.e. with outstretched arms), and giving no answer to his 
word, having died, that is to say, in consequence of the ill-treatment 
of the night. He then took the corpse upon his ass to carry it to 
his place, t.e. to his home.—Ver. 29. As soon as he arrived there, 
he cut up the body, according to its bones (as they eat fang ne 
avimals in pieces: see at Lev. i. 6), into twétys pieces, an . Sas 7 
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them (the corpse in its pieces) into the whole of the territory of 
Israel, i.e. to all the twelve tribes, in the hope that every one who 
saw it would say: No such thing has happened or been seen since 
the coming up of Israel out of Egypt until this day. Give ye heed 
to it (O'Y for 22 1”); make up your minds and say on, t.e. decide 
how this unparalleled wickedness is to be punished. Sending the 
dissected pieces of the corpse to the tribes was a symbolical act, by 
which the crime committed upon the murdered woman was placed 
before the eyes of the whole nation, to summon it to-punish the 
crime, and was naturally associated with a verbal explanation of 
the matter by the bearer of the pieces. See the analogous proceed- 
ing on the part of Saul (1 Sam. xi. 7), and the Scythian custom 
related by Lucian in Toxaris, c. 48, that whoever was unable to 
procure satisfaction for an injury that he had received, cut an ox 
in pieces and sent it round, whereupon all who were willing to help 
him to obtain redress took a piece, and swore that they would stand 
by him to the utmost of their strength. The perfects 15i— mm 
(ver. 30) are not used for the imperfects c. vav consec. “ON — ‘iM, 
as Hitzig supposes, but as simple perfects (perfecta conseg.), ex- 
pressing the result which the Levite expected from his conduct ; 
and we have simply to supply 1X? before mm, ‘which is often 
omitted in lively narrative or animated conversation (compare, for 
example, Ex. viii. 5 with Judg. vii. 2). The perfects are used by the 
historian instead of imperfects with a simple vav, which are com- 
monly employed in clauses indicating intention, “because what he 
foresaw would certainly take place, floated before his mind as a 
thing already done” (Rosenmiller). The moral indignation, which 
the Levite expected on the part of all the tribes at such a crime 
as this, and their resolution to avenge it, are thereby exhibited not 
merely as an uncertain conjecture, but a fact that was sure to 
occur, and concerning which, as chap. xx. clearly shows, he had not 
deceived himself. 


Chap. xx. War WITH BENJAMIN ON THE PART OF ALL THE 
OTHER TRIBES.—The expectation of the Levite was fulfilled. The 
congregation of Israel assembled at Mizpeh to pass sentence upon 
Gibeah, and formed the resolution that they would not rest till the 
crime was punished as it deserved (vers. 1-10). But when the 
Benjaminites refused to deliver up the offenders in Gibeah, and 
prepared to offer resistance, the other tribes began to make war 
upon Gibeah and Benjamin (vers. 11-19), but were twice defeated 
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by the Benjaminites with very great loss (vers. 20-28). At length, 
however, they succeeded by an act of stratagem in taking Gibeah 
and burning it to the ground, and completely routing the Ben- 
jaminites, and also in putting to death all the men and cattle that 
they found in the other towns of this tribe, and laying the towns in 
ashes, whereby the whole of the tribe of Benjamin was annihilated, 
with the exception of a very small remnant (vers. 29-48). 

Vers. 1-11. Decree of the Congregation concerning Gibeah.— 
Vers. 1, 2. All the Israelites went out (rose up from their dwelling- 
places) to assemble together as a congregation like one man; all 
the tribes from Dan, the northern boundary of the land (.e. Dan- 
laish, chap. xviii. 29), to Beersheba, the most southerly town of 
Canaan (see at Gen. xxi. 31), and the land of Gilead, ie. the 
inhabitants of the land to the east of the Jordan, “to Jehovah at 
Mizpeh” in Benjamin, t.e. the present Nebt-samwtl, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kirjath-jearim, on the western border of the tribe 
of Benjamin (see at Josh. xviii. 26). It by no means follows with 
certainty from the expression “to Jehovah,” that there was a sanc- 
tuary at Mizpeh, or that the ark of the covenant was taken thither, 
but simply that the meeting took place in the sight of Jehovah, or 
that the congregation assembled together to hold a judicial court, 
which they held in the name of Jehovah, analogous to the expres- 
sion el-Elohim in Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 7. It was not essential to a 
judicial proceeding that the ark should be present. At this assembly 
the pinnoth (the corner-pillars) of the whole nation presented them- 
selves, i.e. the heads and fathers as the supports of the congregation 
or of the state organism (vid. 1 Sam. xiv. 38, Isa. xix. 13), even 
of all the tribes of Israel, four hundred thousand men on foot, 
drawing the sword, i.e. armed foot soldiers ready for battle.—Ver. 
3. “ The Benjaminites heard that the children of Israel (the rest of 
the Israelites, the eleven tribes) had come up to Mizpeh;” but they 
themselves were not found there. This follows from the fact that 
nothing is said about the Benjaminites coming, and still more clearly 
from ver. 13, where it is stated that the assembled tribes sent men to 
the Benjaminites, after holding their deliberations and forming their 
resolutions, to call them to account for the crime that had been 
committed in the midst of them. Consequently the question with 
which the whole affair was opened, “ Say, how did this wicked deed 
take place?” is not to be regarded as addressed to the two parties, 
the inhabitants of Gibeah or the Benjaminites and the Levite 
(Bertheau), but as a summons to all who were assembled to relate 
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what any one knew respecting the occurrence.—Vers. 4—7. Then 
the Levite, the husband of the murdered woman, described the 
whole affair. 9230 ‘7y3, the owners or citizens of Gibeah (see at 
chap. ix. 2). ‘Me they intended to kill:” the Levite draws this 
conclusion from what had happened to his wife ; the men of Gibeah 
had not expressed any such intention in chap. xix. 22. “ All the 
country (lit. field) of the inheritance of Israel,” i.e. all the land of 
the Israelites. 8! is applied to the vice of lewdness, as in Lev. 
xviii. 17, which was to be punished with death. ‘u p> 131, “ give 
yourselves (D3? is dat. comm.) word and counsel here,” t.e. make up 
your minds and pass sentence (vid. 2 Sam. xvi. 20). 022, here, 
where you are all assembled together.—Ver. 8. Then all the people 
rose up as one man, saying, “ We will not any of us go into hts tent, 
neither will we any of us return to his house,” sc. till this crime is 
punished. The sentence follows in ver. 9: “ This is the thing that 
we will do,” t.e. this is the way in which we will treat Gibeah: 
“against it by lot” (se. we will act). The Syriac gives the sense 
correctly —We will cast lots upon it; but the L.XX. quite erro- 
neously supply avaSnodueOa (we will go up); and in accordance 
with this, many expositors connect the words with ver. 10 in the 
following sense : “ We will choose one man out of every ten by lot, 
to supply the army with the necessary provision during the expedi- 
tion.” This is quite a mistake, because in this way a subordinate 
point, which only comes into consideration in connection with .the 
execution of the sentence, would be made the chief point, and the 
sentence itself would not be given at all. The words “against it 
by lot” contain the resolution that was formed concerning the sinful 
town, and have all the enigmatical brevity of judicial sentences, 
and are to be explained from the course laid down in the Mosaic 
law with regard to the Canaanites, who were to be exterminated, 
and their land divided by lot among the Israelites. Consequently 
the meaning is simply this: “ Let us proceed with the lot against 
Gibeah,” t.e. let us deal with it as with the towns of the Canaanites, 
conquer it, lay it in ashes, and distribute its territory by lot. In 
ver. 10 a subordinate circumstance is mentioned, which was neces- 
sary to enable them to carry out the resolution that had been made. 
As the assembled congregation had determined to keep together 
for the purpose of carrying on war (ver. 8), it was absolutely 
necessary that resources should be provided for those who were 
actively engaged in the war. For this purpose they chose one man 


in every ten “to fetch provision for the people,” DiI? nivyd, “ that 
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they might do on their coming to Gibeah of Benjamin according to all 
the folly which had been done in Israel,” i.e. might punish the 
wickedness in Gibeah as it deserved.—Ver. 11. Thus the men of 
Israel assembled together against Gibeah, united as one man. 
OMAN, lit. as comrades, simply serves to strengthen the expression 
“as one man.” With this remark, which indicates briefly the 
carrying out of the resolution that was adopted, the account of the 
meeting of the congregation is brought to a close; but the actual 
progress of the affair is really anticipated, inasmuch as what is 
related in vers. 12—21 preceded the expedition in order of time. 
Vers. 12-19. Before the tribes of Israel entered upon the war, 
they sent men to all the tribes of Benjamin, who were to demand 
that the culprits in Gibeah should be given up to be punished, that 
the evil might thus be exterminated from Israel, according to the 
law in Deut. xxii. 22 as compared with chap. xiii. 6 and xvii. 12. 
“< The tribes of Benjamin” are the same as “the families of Ben- 
jamin:” the historian pictured to himself the different divisions of 
the tribe of Benjamin as warlike powers about to carry on a war 
with the other tribes of Israel. The word shebet (tribe) is used in 
a different way in Num. iv. 18. But the Benjaminites would not 
hearken to the voice of their brethren, the other tribes of Israel. 
The Keri (sons of Benjamin) is a needless alteration, since Ben- 
jamin may be construed with the plural as a collective term. By 
refusing this just demand on the part of the other tribes, the 
Benjaminites took the side of the culprits in Gibeah, and compelled 
the congregation to make war upon the whole tribe.—Vers. 14 
sqq. Both sides now made their preparations. The Benjaminites 
assembled together at Gibeah out of their different towns, and 
“ were mustered 26,000 men drawing the sword, beside the inhabitants 
of Gibeah they were mustered, 100 picked men” (A1PBNH, with the 
reduplication dropped, like the Hothpael in Num. 1. 47). “ Out of 
all this people there were 700 picked men, lamed in the right hand, 
all these (were) slinging with a stone (hitting) at a hatr's breadth 
without fail.” These statements are not quite clear. Since, ac- 
cording to the distinct words of ver. 16, the 700 slingers with their 
left hands were “out of the whole people,” 4.e. out of the whole 
number of fighting men mentioned in ver. 16, they cannot be the 
same as the 700 chosen men referred to in ver. 15, notwithstanding 
the similarity in the numbers and the expression “chosen men.” 
The obscurity arises chiefly from the word 787 in ver. 15, which 
is separated by the Masoretic accents from ‘© Y3¥, and connected 
2F 
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with the previous words: “ Beside the inhabitants of Gibeah they 
(the men of the towns of Benjamin) were mustered.” On the 
other hand, the earlier translators took the clause as a relative one: 
“‘ Beside the inhabitants of Gibeah, who were mustered 700 men.” 
And this seems absolutely necessary, because otherwise the follow- 
ing words, “700 picked men,” would stand without any connection ; 
whilst we should certainly expect at least to find the cop. vav, if 
these 700 men were not inhabitants of Gibeah. But even if 1PBNN 
should be taken as a simple repetition of "7PM, according to the 
analogy of Deut. iii. 5 and 1 Kings v. 30, the statement which 
follows could not be understood in any other way than as referring 
to the number of the fighting men of Gibeah. There is something 
striking too in the fact that only Benjaminites “out of the cities” 
are mentioned, and that emphasis is laid upon this by the repetition 
of the expression “out of the cities” (vers. 14,15). Some have 
inferred from this, that the Benjaminites as the rulers had settled 
in the towns, whilst the Canaanites who had been subdued settled 
as dependants in the villages (Bertheau) ; or that the Benjaminites 
had formed military brotherhoods, the members of which lived 
unmarried in the towns, and that this may possibly account for the 
abominable crime to which the inhabitants of Gibeah were addicted, 
and in relation to which the whole tribe took their part (0. v. 
Gerlach). But such inferences as these are extremely uncertain, as 
the cities may be mentioned a potior: for all the places inhabited by 
this tribe. There is another difficulty in the numbers. According 
to vers. 14, 15, the total number of the fighting men of Benjamin 
amounted to 26,000 and 700, without reckoning Gibeah. But, 
according to the account of the battle, 25,100 were slain (ver. 35), 
viz. 18,000 in the principal engagement, 5000 as a gleaning, and 
2000 in the pursuit, i.e. 25,000 men in all (vers. 44-46), and only 
600 were left, who fled into the desert to the rock Rimmon (ver. 
47). According to these accounts, the whole tribe would have 
contained only 25,100 + 600 = 25,700 fighting men, or 25,000 + 
600 = 25,600. Accordingly, in ver. 15, the LXX. (Cod. Al 
etc.) and Vulgate give only 25,000 men; whilst the rest of the 
ancient versions have 26,000, in agreement with the Masoretic text. 
Josephus (Ant. v. 2, 10) also gives the number of fighting men 
in Benjamin as 25,600, of whom 600 were splendid slingers ; but 
he has merely taken the numbers from vers. 44-47. Now, although 
mistakes do frequently occur in the numbers given, it is a most 
improbable supposition that we have a mistake of this kind (26,000 
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for 25,000) in the instance before us, since even the latter number 
would not agree with vers. 44 sqq.; and the assumption, that in 
vers. 85 and 44 sqq. we have an account of all the Benjaminites 
who fell, finds no support whatever in the history itself. In the 
‘verses referred to we have simply a statement of the number of 
Benjaminites who fell in the defeat which they sustained on the 
third day, whereas the victories which they gained on the first and 
second days could hardly have been obtained without some loss on 
their part; on the contrary, we may confidently assume that they 
would not lose less than a thousand men, though these are not 
mentioned in the brief account before us. The other difference 
between ver. 35 and vers. 44—46, viz. that 25,100 are given in the 
one and 25,000 in the other, may be explained on the simple 
assumption that we have only the full thousands mentioned in the 
latter, whilst the exact number is given in the former. ‘“ Le/ft- 
handed :” see at chap. iii. 15.—Vers. 17, 18. The forces of the 
other tribes amounted. when numbered to 400,000 men. These 
numbers (26,000 Benjaminites and 400,000 Israelites) will not 
appear too great if we consider that the whole of the congregation 
of Israel took part in the war, with the simple exception of Jabesh 
in Gilead (chap. xxi. 8), and that in the time of Moses the twelve 
tribes numbered more than 600,000 men of twenty years old and 
upwards (Num. xxvi.), so that not much more than two-thirds of 
the whole of the fighting men went out to the war.—Ver. 18. 
Before opening the campaign the Israelites went to Bethel, to 
inquire of God which tribe should commence the war, i.e. should 
fight at the head of the other tribes (on the fact itself, see chap. i. 
1); and God appointed the tribe of Judah, as in chap. 1.2. They 
went to Bethel,’ not to Shiloh, where the tabernacle was standing, 
because that place was too far from the seat of war. The ark of 
the covenant was therefore brought to Bethel, and Phinehas the 
high priest inquired of the Lord before it through the Urim and 
Thammim (vers. 27, 28). Bethel was on the northern boundary 
of the tribe of Benjamin, and was consecrated to this purpose © 
before any other place by the revelations of God which had been 
made to the patriarch Jacob there (Gen. xxviii. and xxxv.).—Ver. 
19. Thus equipped, the Israelites proceeded against Gibeah. 

Vers. 20-28. As soon as the Israelites had posted themselves at 
Gibeah in battle array (narieD 72Y, to put in a row, or arrange the 
war or conflict, i.e. to put themselves in battle array, 1 Sam. iv. 2, 

1 Rendered “‘ the house of God” in the English version.—Tr. 
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xvii 2, etc.), the Benjaminites came out and destroyed 22,000 men 
of Israel upon that day. ¥08 NNW, to destroy to the earth, 1.e. to 
lay dead upon the ground.—Ver. 22. Notwithstanding this terrible 
overthrow, the people strengthened themselves, and prepared again 
for battle, “ at the same place” where they had made ready on the 
first day, “ seeking out of pure vainglory to wipe out the stains 
and the disgrace which their previous defeat had brought upon 
them” (Berleb. Bible).—Ver. 23. But before renewing the conflict 
they went up to Bethel, wept there before Jehovah, t.¢. before the 
sanctuary of the ark, where Jehovah was present in the midst of 
His people, enthroned between the cherubim, until the evening, 
and then inquired of the Lord (again through the high priest), 
Shall I again draw near to war with the children of Benjamin my 
brother” (t.e. renew the war with him)? The answer ran thus: 
“ Advance against him.” —Vers. 24, 25. But on the second day also 
the Benjaminites brought 18,000 of them to the ground. ‘“ The 
second day” is not the day following the first engagement, as if the 
battles had been fought upon two successive days, but the second 
day of actual fighting, which took place some days after the first, 
for the inquiry was made at Bethel as to the will of God between 
the two engagements.—Vers. 26 sqq. After this second terrible 
overthrow, “ the children of Israel” (t.e. those who were engaged in 
the war), and “all the people,” i.e. the rest of the people, those 
members of the congregation who were not capable of bearing arms, 
old men and women, came to Bethel, to complain to the Lord of 
their misfortune, and secure His favour by fasting and sacrifices. 
The congregation now discovered, from this repeated defeat, that 
the Lord had withdrawn His grace, and was punishing them. 
Their sin, however, did not consist in the fact that they had begun 
the war itself,—for the law in Deut. xxii. 22, to which they them- 
selves had referred in ver. 13, really required this,—but rather in 
the state of mind with which they had entered upon the war, their — 
strong self-consciousness, and great confidence in their own might 
and power. They had indeed inquired of God (Elohim) who should 
open the conflict; but they had neglected to humble themselves 
before Jehovah the covenant God, in the consciousness not only of 
their own weakness and sinfulness, but also of grief at the moral 
corruption of their brother-tribe. It is certainly not without sig- 
nificance, that in ver. 18 it is stated that “ they asked God” (RO 
pride), t.e. they simply desired a supreme or divine decision as to 
the ‘question who should lead the van in the war; whereas, after 
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the first defeat, they wept before Jehovah, and inquired of Jehovah 
(ver. 23), the covenant God, for whose law and right they were 
about to contend. But even then there were still wanting the 
humility and penitence, without which the congregation of the Lord 
could not successfully carry on the conflict against the ungodly. 
The remark in ver. 22, “ The people felt (showed) themselves strong, 
and added (continued) to set in array the war,” is thoroughly ex- 
pressive of the feeling of the congregation. They resolved upon 
the continuance of the war, in the full consciousness of their 
superior power and numerical strength; and it was not till after- 
wards that they complained to the Lord of their misfortune, and 
inquired whether they should renew the conflict. The question 
was followed by a corresponding answer on the part of God, “ Go 
up against him,” which certainly sanctioned the continuance of the 
war, but gave no promise as to the result, because the people, 
thinking that they might be certain of success, had not inquired 
about that at all. It was not till after the second severe defeat, 
when 22,000 and 18,000, the tenth part of the whole army, had 
fallen, that they humbled themselves before the Lord. They not 
only wept because of the calamity which had befallen them, but 
fasted the same day before the Lord,—the fasting being the 
manifest expression of the bending of the heart before God,— 
and offered burnt-offerings and peace-offerings. The shelamim 
here are not thank-offerings, but supplicatory offerings, presented 
to implore the gracious assistance of God, and to commemorate 
the enjoyment of fellowship with the Lord, through the sacrificial 
meal associated with this sacrifice (as in chap. xxi. 4, 1 Sam. xiii. 
9, 2 Sam. xxiv. 25).—Vers. 27, 28. Having made these prepara- 
tions, they inquired of the Lord whether they should continue the | 
war, and received this reply: “ Go up (against Benjamin) ; for 
to-morrow I will give it into thy hand” (71', the hand of the con- 
gregation carrying on the war). To this the supplementary remark 
is appended, that the ark of the covenant was at Bethel in those 
days, and the high priest served before it. The expression “in 
those days” implies that the ark of the covenant was only tempo- 
rarily at Bethel, and therefore had been brought thither from the 
tabernacle at Shiloh during this war. 

Vers. 29-48. The Victory on the Third Day’s Engagement.—Ver. 
29. The account of this commences with the most important point, 
so far as their success was concerned: Israel set liers in wait (troops 


in ambush) round about Gibeah.—Ver. 30. They then advanced 
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as on the former occasions.—Vers. 31, 32. The Benjaminites came 
out again to meet the people (of Israel), and were drawn away from 
the town (the perfect PAI without 4 is subordinate to the preced- 
ing verb, and defines more precisely the advance itself, whilst the 
mode in which they were drawn away from the town is not described 
more fully till vers. 32, 33), and began to smite the beaten of the 
people (who pretended to fly) as formerly ipon the roads (where 
two roads part), of which one led up to Bethel and the other to 
Gibeah, into the field (Gibeah is the town at which the battle took 
place, that is to say, somewhere in the neighbourhood, so that a road 
might easily run from the field of battle towards the town into the 
field), “ about (sc. putting to death) thirty men of Israel.” This 
‘statement introduces the more precise definition of the p7en.— 
Ver. 32. Then the Benjaminites supposed that Israel was beaten by 
them as before; but the Israelites said: We will flee, and draw it 
(the tribe of Benjamin) away from the town to the roads (the high- 
roads mentioned in ver. 31). On the Dagesh dirimens in %7pn), 
see Ewald, § 92, c.—Ver. 33. Carrying out this plan, “ all the men 
of Israel rose up from their place,” te. left the place they had 
occupied, drew back, “ and set themselves in battle array” in Baal- 
thamar, t.e. palm-place, which still existed, according to the Onom., 
in the time of Eusebius, as a small place in the neighbourhood of 
Gibeah, bearing the fame of Bethamar. While this was going on, 
the ambush of Israel broke forth from its position “from the plains 
of Geba.” The dz. rey. Td, from MY to strip, denotes a naked 
region destitute of wood. 33 is the masculine form for 7933, and 
yax"7ye5 a more precise definition of ioipeo. This rendering, 
which is the one given in the Targum, certainly appears the 
simplest explanation of a word that has been rendered in very 
different ways, and which the L-XX. left untranslated as a proper 
name, Mapaaya8é. The objection raised to this, viz. that a naked 
level country was not a place for an ambush, has no force, as there 
is no necessity to understand the words as signifying that the tree- 
less country formed the actual hiding-place of the ambush ; but the 
simple meaning is, that when the men broke from their hiding-place, 
they came from the treeless land towards the town. The rendering 
given by Rashi, Trem., and others, “on account of the stripping of 
Gibeah,” is much less suitable, since, apart from the difficulty of 
taking [© in different senses so close together, we should at least 
expect to find "pn (the city) instead of ¥23.—Ver. 34. Through 
the advance of the ambush there came 10,000 picked men of all 
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Israel “ from opposite to Gibeah” (who now attacked in the rear 
the Benjaminites who were pursuing the flying army of Israel) ; 
“ and the contest became severe, since they (the Benjaminites) did not 
know that the calamity was coming upon them.”—Ver. 35. And 
Jehovah smote Benjamin before Israel (according to His promise 
"in ver. 28), so that the Israelites destroyed of Benjamin on that 
day twenty and five thousand and an hundred men (i.e. twenty-five 
thousand and upwards). 

This was the result of the battle, which the historian gives at 
once, before entering more minutely into the actual account of the 
battle itself. He does this in vers. 36-46 in a series of explanations, 
of which. one is attached to the other, for the most part in the form 
‘of circumstantial clauses, so that it is not till ver. 46 that he again 
comes to the result already announced in ver. 35.'—Ver. 36. The 
Benjaminites, for instance, saw (this is the proper rendering of 
3" with vay consec., which merely indicates the order of thought, 
not that of time) that they were beaten, and the men of Israel 
vacated the field before Benjamin (DiP2 $2, to give place by falling 
back and flying), because they relied upon the ambush which they 
had placed against Gibeah. The Benjaminites did not perceive 
this till the ambush fell upon their rear. But the ambush itself, as 
is added in ver. 37 by way of further explanation, hastened and 
fell (fell as quickly as possible) into Gibeah, and went thither and 
smote the whole town with the edge of the sword. To this there is 
added the further explanation in ver. 38: “ And the arrangement 
of the Israelites with the ambush was this: multiply, to cause smoke- 
rising to ascend (1.e. cause a great cloud of smoke to ascend) out of 
the city.’ The only objection that can be raised to this view of 
331, as the imperative Miphil of 13), is the suffix 0— attached to 
pnivyne, since this is unsuitable to a direct address. This suffix can 
only be explained by supposing that there is an admixture of two 
constructions, the direct appeal, and the indirect explanation, that 
they were to cause to ascend. If this be not admitted, however, we 
can only follow Studer, and erase the suffix as an error of the pen 
occasioned by the following word NNO; for the other course sug- 

1 The opinions expressed by De Wette, etc., that ver. 35 is spurious, and by 
Bertheau, that vers. 36-46 contain a different account of the battie, simply 
prove that they have overlooked this peculiarity in the Hebrew mode of writing 
history, viz. that the general result of any occurrence is given as early as 
possible, and then the details follow afterwards; whilst these critics have not 
succeeded in adducing even apparent differences in support of their opinions. 
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gested by Bertheau, namely that 339 should be struck out as a gloss, 
is precluded by the circumstance that there is no possible way of 
explaining the interpolation of so apparently unsuitable a word into 
the text. It certainly stood in the text used by the LX-X., though 
they have most foolishly confounded 317 with 27, and rendered it 
payatpa.—Ver. 39. “ And the men of Israel turned tn the battle :” 
that is to say, as is afterwards more fully explained in vers. 39, 40, 
in the form of a long new circumstantial clause, whilst Benjamin 
had begun to smite, etc. (repeated from vers. 31, 32), and the cloud 
(nxvan = jwyn nxvp, ver. 38) had begun to ascend out of the city as 
a pillar of smoke, and Benjamin turned back, and behold the whole 
city ascended towards heaven (in smoke), Israel turned (fighting) 
and Benjamin was terrified, for it saw that misfortune had come 
upon it (see ver. 34). In ver. 4la, the thread of the narrative, 
which was interrupted by the long circumstantial clause, is again 
resumed by the repetition of “and the men of Israel turned.”— 
Ver. 42. The Benjaminites “ now turned (flying) before the Israelites 
to the way of the desert,” t.e. no doubt the desert which rises from 
Jericho to the mountains of Bethel (Josh. xvi. 1). They fled 
therefore towards the north-east; but the battle had overtaken 
(reached or seized) them, and those out of the towns (had perished). 
The difficult expression ONT Ww, of which very different, and 
for the most part arbitrary, explanations have been given, can only 
be in apposition to the suffix attached to the verb: “ Benjamin, and 
in fact those who had come to the help of Gibeah out of the towns 
of raison gh vers. 14, sa te. all the Benjaminites. The fol- 
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destroyed him ae in the rridat 7 it.” The singular suffix 
{ina does not refer to Benjamin, as this would yield no sense at all, 
but to the preceding words, “ the way of the desert” (see ver. 45).— 
In ver. 43 the account is continued by three perfects attached to one 
another without a copula: “ they enclosed (hedged round) Benjamin, 
pursued him; at the place of rest they trod him down to before Gibeah 
eastwards.” MIO isnot used adverbially in the sense of “ quietly,” 
which would not give any fitting meaning, but is an accus. loci, and 
signifies place of rest, as in Num. x. 33. The notice “to before 
Gibeah” refers to all three verbs.—Ver. 44. In this battle there fell 
of Benjamin 18,000 men, all brave men. The N& before mbxvra is 
not a preposition, “with” (as the LXX., Cod. ‘Al, and Bertheau 
render it), but a sign of the accusative. Tt serves to show that the 
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thoncht which follows is governed by the principal clause, “ so far 
as all these were concerned, they were brave men.” —Ver. 45. The re- 
mainder fled to the desert, to the rock (of the place) Rimmon, which 
is described in the Onom. (s. v. Remmon) as a vicus fifteen Roman 
miles to the north of Jerusalem. It has been preserved in the 
village of Rummén, which stands upon and around the summit of a 
conical limestone mountain, and is visible in all directions (Rob. 
Pal. ii. p. 113). “ And they (the Israelites) smote as a gleaning upon 
the roads 5000 men.” AY, to have a gleaning of the battle, i.e. to 
smite or slay, as it were, as a gleaning of the principal battle (vid. 
Jer. vi. 9). Mestlloth are the high-roads mentioned in ver. 31. 
“ And pursued them to Gideom, and smote of them 2000 more.” The 
situation of Gideom, which is only met with here, is not precisely 
known; but it must have been somewhere between Gibeah and 
Rimmon, as the rock Rimmon, according to ver. 47, afforded a safe 
place of refuge to the fugitives.—Ver. 46. On the total number of 
the slain, see the remarks on ver. 15.—In ver. 47 the statement 
already made in ver. 45 with regard to the flight is resumed; and 
it is still further related, that 500 men reached the rock Rimmon, 
and dwelt there four months, z.e. till the occurrence described in 
chap. xxi. 13 sqq.—Ver. 48. The Israelites turned (from any further 
pursuit of the fugitive warriors of Benjamin) to the children of 
Benjamin, t.e. to such of the people of the tribe of Benjamin as 
were unarmed and defenceless, and smote them with the edge of 
the sword, “ from the town (or towns) onwards, men to cattle (i.e. 
men, women, children, and cattle), to every one who was found ;” 
i.e. they cut down men and cattle without quarter, from the towns 
onwards even to those who were found elsewhere. ¥03"73 “IP (to 
all that was found) corresponds to ‘Yd (from the city), and pnd 
nDna-Ty (men to beast) serves as a more precise definition of the 
vy (city) : everything that was in the city, man and beast. ON is 
pointed wrongly for On, men, the reading in several Mss. and most 
of the early editions (see Deut. ii. 34, 1. 6). They also set fire to 
all the towns that were met with, t.e. all without exception. Thus 
they did the same to the Benjaminites as to the Canaanites who 
were put under the ban, carrying out the ban with the strictest 
severity. 
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PRESERVATION OF THE TRIBE OF BENJAMIN—THE REMNANT 
PROVIDED WITH WIVES.—~CHAP. XXI. 


Through the extraordinary severity with which the tribes of 
Israel had carried on the war against Benjamin, this tribe had been 
reduced to 600 men, and thus brought very near to extermination. 
Such a conclusion to the sanguinary conflict went to the heart of 
the congregation. For although, when forming the resolution to 
punish the unparalleled wickedness of the inhabitants of Gibeah 
with all the severity of the law, they had been urged on by nothing 
else than the sacred duty that was binding upon them to root out 
the evil from their midst, and although the war against the whole 
tribe of Benjamin was justified by the fact that they had taken the 
side of the culprits, and had even received the approval of the 
Lord; there is no doubt that in the performance of this resolution, 
and the war that was actually carried on, feelings of personal 
revenge had disturbed the righteous cause in consequence of the 
defeat which they had twice sustained at the hands of the Ben- 
jaminites, and had carried away the warriors into a war of exter- 
mination which was neither commanded by the law nor justified by 
the circumstances, and had brought about the destruction of a whole 
tribe from the twelve tribes of the covenant nation with the excep- 
tion of a small vanishing remnant. When the rash deed was done, 
the congregation began most bitterly to repent. And with repent- 
ance there was awakened the feeling of brotherly love, and also a 
sense of duty to provide for the continuance of the tribe, which 
had been brought so near to destruction, by finding wives for those 
who remained, in order that the small remnant might grow into a 
vigorous tribe again. 

Vers. 1-14. The proposal to find wives for the six hundred 
Benjaminites who remained was exposed to this difficulty, that the 
congregation had sworn at Mizpeh (as is supplemented in ver. 1 to 
the account in chap. xx. 1—9) that no one should give his daughter 
to a Benjaminite as a wife——Vers. 2, 3. After the termination of 
the war, the people, t.e. the people who had assembled together for 
the war (see ver. 9), went again to Bethel (see at chap. xx. 18, 26), 
to weep there for a day before God at the serious loss which the 
war had brought upon the congregation. Then they uttered this 
lamentation: “ Why, O Lord God of Israel, is this come to pass in 
Israel, that a tribe is misstng to-day from Israel?” This lamentation 
involved the wish that God might show them the way to avert the 
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threatened destruction of the missing tribe, and build up the six 
hundred who remained. To give a practical expression to this wish, 
they built an altar the next morning, and offered burnt-offerings and 
supplicatory offerings upon it (see at chap. xx. 26), knowing as they 
did that their proposal would not succeed without reconciliation to 
the Lord, and a return to the fellowship of His grace. There is 
something apparently strange in the erection of an altar at Bethel, 
since sacrifices had already been offered there during the war itself 
(chap. xx. 26), and this could not have taken place without an altar. 
Why it was erected again, or another one built, is a question which 
cannot be answered with any certainty. It is possible, however, that 
the first was not large enough for the number of sacrifices that had 
to be offered now.—Ver. 5. The congregation then resolved upon a 
plan, through the execution of which a number of virgins were 
secured for the Benjaminites. They determined that they would 
carry out the great oath, which had been uttered when the national 
assembly was called against such as did not appear, upon that one 
of the tribes of Israel which had not come to the meeting of the 
congregation at Mizpeh. The deliberations upon this point were 
opened (ver. 5) with the question, “ Who ts he who did not come 
up to the meeting of all the tribes of Israel, to Jehovah?” In expla- 
nation of this question, it is observed at ver. 5, “ For the gréat oath 
was uttered upon him that came not up to Jehovah to Mizpeh: he 
shall be put to death.” We learn from this supplementary remark, 
that when important meetings of the congregation were called, all 
the members were bound by an oath to appear. The meeting at 
Mizpeh is the one mentioned in chap. xx. 1 sqq. The “ great 
oath” consisted in the threat of death in the case of any that were 
disobedient. To this explanation of the question in ver. 5a, the 
further explanation is added in vers. 6, 7, that the Israelites felt 
compassion for Benjamin, and wished to avert its entire destruc- 
tion by procuring wives for such as remained. The word 33% in 
. ver. 6 is attached to the explanatory clause in ver. 53, and is to be 
rendered as a pluperfect: “And the children of Israel had shown 
themselves compassionate towards their brother Benjamin, and said, 
A tribe ts cut off from Israel to-day ; what shall we do to them, to 
those that remain with regard to wives, as we have sworn?” etc. 
(compare ver. 1). The two thoughts—(1).the oath that those who 
had not come to Mizpeh should be punished with death (ver. 5d), 
and (2) anxiety for the preservation of this tribe which sprang from 
compassion towards Benjamin, and was shown in their endeavour to 
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provide such as remained with wives, without violating the oath that 
none of them would give them their own daughters as wives—formed 
the two factors which determined the course to be adopted by the 
congregation. After the statement of these two circumstances, the 
question of ver. 5a, “ Who is the one (only one) of the tribes of Jsrael 
which,” etc., is resumed and answered: ‘“ Behold, there came no one 
into the camp from Jabesh in Gilead, into the assembly.” ‘DIY is 
used in vers. 8, 5, in a more general sense, as denoting not merely 
the tribes as such, but the several subdivisions of the tribes.—Ver. 
9. In order, however, to confirm the correctness of this answer, 
which might possibly have been founded upon a superficial and 
erroneous observation, the whole of the (assembled) people were 
mustered, and not one of the inhabitants of Jabesh was found there 
(in the national assembly at Bethel). The situation of Jabesh in 
Gilead has not yet been ascertained. This town was closely be- 
sieged by the Ammonite Nahash, and was relieved by Saul (1 Sam. 
xi. 1 sqq.), on which account the inhabitants afterwards showed 
themselves grateful to Saul (1 Sam. xxxi. 8 sqq.). Josephus calls 
Jabesh the metropolis of Gilead (Ant. vi. 5,1). According to the 
Onom. (8. v. Jabis), it was six Roman miles from Pella, upon the 
top of a mountain towards Gerasa. Robinson (Bibl. Res. p. 320) 
supposes it to be the ruins of ed Deir in the Wady Jabes.—Vers. 
10 sqq. To punish this unlawful conduct, the congregation sent 
12,000 brave fighting men against Jabesh, with orders to smite 
the inhabitants of the town with the edge of the sword, together 
with their wives and children, but also with the more precise 
instructions (ver. 11), “to ban all the men, and women who had 
known the lying with man” (i.e. to slay them as exposed to death, 
which implied, on the other hand, that virgins who had not lain 
with any man should be spared). The fighting men found 400 
such virgins in Jabesh, and brought them to the camp at Shiloh 
in the land of Canaan. Onix (ver. 12) refers to the virgins, the 
masculine being used as the more common genus in the place of 
the feminine. Shiloh, with the additional clause “in the land of 
Canaan,” which was occasioned by the antithesis Jabesh in Gilead, 
as in Josh. xxi. 2, xxii. 9, was the usual meeting-place of the con- 
gregation, on account of its being the seat of the tabernacle. The 
representatives of the congregation had moved thither, after the 
deliberations concerning Jabesh, which were still connected with 
the war against Benjamin, were concluded.—Ver. 13. The con- 
gregation then sent to call the Benjaminites, who had taken refuge 
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upon the rock Rimmon, and gave them as wives, when they returned 
(sc. into their own possessions), the 400 virgins of Jabesh who had 
been preserved alive. But so they sufficed them not” (12, 80, t.e., 
in their existing number, 400: Bertheau). In this remark there 
is an allusion to what follows. 

Vers. 15-25. Of the six hundred Benjaminites who had escaped, 
there still remained two hundred to be provided with wives. To 
these the congregation gave, permission to take wives by force at a 
festival at Shiloh. The account of this is once more introduced, 
with a description of the anxiety felt by the congregation for the 
continuance of the tribe of Benjamin. Vers. 15, 16, and 18 are 
only a repetition of vers. 6 and 7, with a slight change of expres- 
sion. The “breach (perez) in the tribes of Israel” had arisen from 
the almost complete extermination of Benjamin. “For out of 
Benjamin is (every) woman destroyed,” viz. by the ruthless slaughter 
of the whole of the people of that tribe (chap. xx. 48). Conse- 
quently the Benjaminites who were still unmarried could not find 
any wives in their own tribe. The fact that four hundred of the 
Benjaminites who remained were already provided with wives is 
not noticed here, because it has been stated just before, and of 
course none of them could give up their own wives to others.— 
Ver. 17. Still Benjamin must be preserved as a tribe. The elders 
therefore said, “ Possession of the saved shall be for Benjamin,” i.e. 
the tribe-land of Benjamin shall remain an independent possession 
for the Benjaminites who have escaped the massacre, so that a 
tribe may not be destroyed out of Israel. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that they should take steps to help the remaining Benjaminites 
to wives. The other tribes could not give them their daughters, on 
account of the oath which has already been mentioned in vers. 1 
and 7b and is repeated here (ver. 18). Consequently there was 
hardly any other course open, than to let the Benjaminites seize 
upon wives for themselves. And the elders lent them a helping 
hand by offering them this advice, that at the next yearly festival 
at Shiloh, at which the daughters of Shiloh carried on dances in 
the open air (outside the town), they should seize upon wives for 
themselves from among these daughters, and promising them that 
when the thing was accomplished they would adjust it peaceably 
(vers. 19-22). The “ feast of Jehovah,” which the Israelites kept 
from year to year, was one of the three great annual festivals, 
‘probably one which lasted seven days, either the passover or the 
feast of tabernacles,—most likely the former, as the dances of the 
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daughters of Shiloh were apparently an imitation of the dances of 
the Israelitish women at the Red Sea under the superintendence of 
Miriam (Ex. xv. 20). The minute description of the situation of 
Shiloh (ver. 19), viz. “to the north of Bethel, on the east of the 
road which rises from Bethel to Shechem, and on the south of 
Lebonah” (the present village of Lubban, on the north-west of 
Seilun: see od. Pal. iii. p. 89), serves to throw light upon the 
scene which follows, ¢.e. to show how the situation of Shiloh was 
peculiarly fitted for the carrying out. of the advice given to the 
Benjaminites; since, as soon as they had issued from their hiding- 
places in the vineyards at Shiloh, and seized upon the dancing 
virgins, they could easily escape into their own land by the neigh- 
bouring high-road which led from Bethel to Shechem, without 
being arrested by the citizens of Shiloh.—Ver. 20. The Kethibh 
1 in the singular may be explained on the ground that one of 
the elders spoke and gave the advice in the name of the others. 
AON in ver. 21 and Ps. x. 9, to seize hold of, or carry off as prey 
= §nn,—Ver. 22. “ And when the fathers or brethren of the virgins 
carried off, come to us to chide with us, we (the elders) will say to 
them (in your name), Present them to us (BMI8 as in ver. 12); for 
we did not receive every one his wife through the war (with Jabesh) ; 
Jor ye have not given them to them; now would ye be guilty.” The 
words “ Present them to us,” etc., are to be understood as spoken in 
the name of the Benjaminites, who were accused of the raid, to the 
relatives of the virgins who brought the complaint. This explains 
the use of the pronoun in the first person in 133" and UNP?, which 
must not be altered therefore into the third person.’ The two 
clauses commencing with ‘2 are co-ordinate, and contain two points 
serving to enforce the request, ‘“‘ Present them,” etc. The first is 
pleaded in the name of the Benjaminites; the second is adduced, as 
a general ground on the part of the elders of the congregation, to 
pacify the fathers and brothers making the complaint, on account 
of the oath which the Israelites had taken, that none of them would 
give their daughters as wives to the Benjaminites. The meaning 


? One circumstance which is decisive against this alteration of the text is, 
that the Seventy had the Masoretic text before them, and founded their trans- 
lation upon it (érenccre qpelv adres, Ore obx EAa Boer dvip yuvaine abrov iv TH 
xoriuy). The different rendering of Jerome given in the Vulgate—miseremini 
eorum! non enim rapuerunt eas jure bellantium atque victorum—is nothing but an 
unfortunate and unsuccessful attempt to get rid of the difficulties connected 
with the readings in the text. 
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is the following: Ye may have your daughters with the Benjaminites 
who have taken them by force, for ye have not given them volun- 
tarily, so as to have broken your oath by so doing. In the last 
clause NYD has an unusua: meaning: “at the time” (or now), i.e. 
in that case, ye would have been guilty, viz. if ye had given them 
voluntarily. — Ver. 23. The Benjaminites adopted this advice. 
They took to themselves wives according to their number, ¢.e. two 
hundred (according to ver. 12, compared with chap. xx. 47), whom 
they caught from the dancing daughters of Shiloh, and returned 
with them into their inheritance, where they rebuilt the towns that 
had been reduced to ashes, and dwelt therein. 

In vers. 24 and 25, the account of this event is brought to a 
close with a twofold remark: (1) that the children of Israel, ¢.¢. the 
representatives of the congregation who were assembled at Shiloh, 
separated and returned every man into his inheritance to his tribe 
and family ; (2) that at that time there was no king in Israel, and 
every man was accustomed to do what was right in his own eyes, 
Whether the fathers or brothers of the virgins who had been 
carried off brought any complaint before the congregation concern- 
ing the raid that had been committed, the writer does not state, 
simply because this was of no moment so far as the history was 
concerned, inasmuch as, according to ver. 22, the complaint made 
no difference in the facts themselves. With the closing remark in 
ver. 25, however, with which the account returns to its commence- 
ment in chap. xix. 1, the prophetic historian sums up his judgment 
upon the history in the words, “At that time every man did what 
was right in his own eyes, because there was no king in Israel,” in 
which the idea is implied, that under the government of a king, 
who administered right and justice in the kingdom, such things 
could not possibly have happened. This not only refers to the 
conduct of the Israelites towards Benjamin in the war, the severity 
of which was not to be justified (see p. 458), but also to their con: 
duct towards the inhabitants of Jabesh, as described in chap. xxi. 5 
sqq. ‘The congregation had no doubt a perfect right, when all the 
people were summoned to deliberate upon important matters affecting 


1 ‘‘No doubt the fathers and brothers of the virgins demanded them both 
from the Benjaminites themselves, and also from the elders of Israel, or at any 
rate petitioned that the Benjaminites might be punished : but the elders replied 
as they had said that they should; and the persons concerned were satisfied 
with the answer, and so the affair was brought to a peaceable termination.”— 
Seb. Schmidt. 
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the welfare of the whole nation, to utter the “great oath” against 
such as failed to appear, t.e. to threaten them with death and carry 
out this threat upon such as were obstinate; but such a punishment 
as this could only be justly inflicted upon persons who were really 
guilty, and had rebelled against the congregation as the supreme 
power, and could not be extended to women and children unless 
they had also committed a crime deserving of death. But even if 
there were peculiar circumstances in the case before us, which have 
been passed over by our author, who restricts himself simply to 
points bearing upon the main purpose of the history, but which 
rendered it necessary that the ban should be inflicted upon all the 
inhabitants of Jabesh, it was at any rate an arbitrary exemption to 
spare all the marriageable virgins, and one which could not be 
justified by the object contemplated, however laudable that object 
might be. This also applies to the oath taken by the people, that 
they would not give any of their daughters as wives to the Ben- 
jaminites, as well as to the advice given by the elders to the re- 
maining two hundred, to carry off virgins from the festival at 
Shiloh. However just and laudable the moral indignation may 
have been, which was expressed in that oath by the nation generally 
at the scandalous crime of the Gibeites, a crime unparalleled in 
Israel, and at the favour shown to the culprits by the tribe of 
Benjamin, the oath itself was an act of rashness, in which there 
was not only an utter denial of brotherly love, but the bounds of 
justice were broken through. When the elders of the nation came 
toa better state of mind, they ought to have acknowledged their 
rashness openly, and freed themselves and the nation from an oath 
that had been taken in such sinful haste. ‘“ Wherefore they would 
have acted far more uprightly, if they had seriously confessed 
their fault and asked forgiveness of God, and given permission to 
the Benjaminites to marry freely. In this way there would have 
been no necessity to cut off the inhabitants of Jabesh from their 
midst by cruelty of another kind” (Buddeus). But if they felt 
themselves bound in their consciences to keep the oath inviolably, 
they ought to have commended the matter to the Lord in prayer, 
and left it to His decision; whereas, by the advice given to the 
Benjaminites, they had indeed kept the oath in the letter, but had 
treated it in deed and truth as having no validity whatever. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
CONTENTS, CHARACTER, AND ORIGIN OF THE BOOK OF RUTH. 


BAS HE book of Ruth (‘Pov@) introduces us to the family 
mea be life of the ancestors of king David, and informs us, 
in a simple and attractive form of historical narrative, 
3 and one in harmony with the tender and affectionate 
contents, how Ruth the Moabitess, a daughter-in-law of the Beth- 
lehemite Elimelech, of the family of Judah, who had emigrated 
with his wife and his two sons into the land of Moab on account of 
a famine, left father and mother, fatherland and kindred, after the 
death of her husband, and out of childlike affection to her Israelitisk 
. mother-in-law Naomi, whose husband had also died in the land of 
Moab, and went with her to Judah, to take refuge under the wings 
of the God of Israel (chap. i.); and how, when there, as she was 
going in her poverty to glean some ears of corn in the field of a 
wealthy man, she came apparently by accident to the field of Boaz, 
a near relation of Elimelech, and became acquainted with this 
honourable and benevolent man (chap. ii.); how she then sought 
marriage with him by the wish of her mother-in-law (chap. iii.), and 
was taken by him as a wife, according to the custom of Levirate 
marriage, in all the ordinary legal forms, and bare a son in this 
marriage, named Obed. This Obed was the grandfather of David 
(chap. iv. 1-17), with whose genealogy the book closes (chap. iv. 
18-22). 


'The book of Ruth does not indeed belong to the prophetical books of 
history so far as its historical character is concerned, and even in the Hebrew 
canon it is placed among the hagiographa; but as its contents directly follow 
upon those of the book of Judges, it seemed advisable to place the exposition 
immediately after that of Judges. 


2G 
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In this conclusion the meaning and tendency of the whole | 
narrative is brought clearly to light. The genealogical proof of 
the descent of David from Perez through Boaz and the Moabitess 
Ruth (chap. iv. 18-22) forms not only the end, but the starting- 
point, of the history contained in the book. For even if we should 
not attach so much importance to this genealogy as to say with 
Auberlen that “the book of Ruth contains, as it were, the inner 
side, the spiritually moral background of the genealogies which play . 
so significant a part even in the Israelitish antiquity ;” so much is 
unquestionably true, that the book contains a historical picture from 
the family life of the ancestors of David, intended to show how the 
ancestors of this great king walked uprightly before God and man 
in piety and singleness of heart, and in modesty and purity of life. 
‘Ruth, the Moabitish great-great-grandmother of David, longed 
for the God and people of Israel with all the deepest earnestness of 
her nature, and joined herself to them with all the power of love; 
and Boaz was an upright Israelite, without guile, full of hgly reve- 
rence for every ordinance of God and man, and full of benevolent 
love and friendliness towards the poor heathen woman. From such 
ancestors was the man descended in whom all the nature of Israel was 
to find its royal concentration and fullest expression” (Auberlen). 
But there is also a Messianic trait in the fact that Ruth, a heathen 
woman, of a nation so hostile to the Israelites as that of Moab was, 
should have been thought worthy to be made the tribe-mother of 
the great and pious king David, on account of her faithful love to 
the people of Israel, and her entire confidence in Jehovah, the God 
of Israel. As Judah begat Perez from Tamar the Canaanitish 
woman (Gen. xxxvili.), and as Rahab was adopted into the congre- 
gation of Israel (Josh. vi. 25), and according to ancient tradition 
was married to Salmon (Matt. i. 5), so the Moabitess Ruth was 
taken by Boaz as his wife, and incorporated in the family of Judah, 
from which Christ was to spring according to the flesh (see Matt. 
i. 8, 5, where these three women are distinctly mentioned by name 
in the genealogy of Jesus). 

The incidents described in the book fall within the times of the 
judges (chap. i. 1), and most probably in the time of Gideon (see 
at chap. i. 1); and the book itself forms both a supplement to the 
book of Judges and an introduction to the books of Samuel, which 
give no account of the ancestors of David. So far as its contents 
are concerned it has its proper place, in the Septuagint, the Vul- 
gate, the Lutheran and other versions, between the book of Judges 
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and those of Samuel. In the Hebrew Codex, on the contrary, it 
is placed among the hagiographa, and in the Talmud (baba bathr. 
f- 145) it is even placed at the head of them before the Psalms; 
whilst in the Hebrew mss. it stands among the five megilloth: Can- 
ticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclestastes, Esther. The latter position 
is connected with the liturgical use of the book in the synagogue, 
where it was read at the feast of weeks; whilst its place among the 
hagiographa is to be explained from the principle upon which the 
general arrangement of the Old Testament canon was founded,— 
namely, that the different books were divided into three classes 
according to the relation in which their authors stood to God and 
to the theocracy, and the books themselves in their contents and 
spirit to the divine revelation (see Keil, Lehrbuch der Einleitung, 
§ 155). The latter is therefore to be regarded as the original classi- 
fication, and not the one in the Septuagint rendering, where the 
original arrangement has unquestionably been altered in the case of 
this and other books, just because this principle has been overlooked.’ 


1 Many critics of the present day, indeed, appeal to the testimony of Josephus 
and the earlier fathers as favouring the opposite view, viz. that the book of 
Ruth was originally placed at the close of the book of Judges, to which it formed 
an appendix. Josephus (c. Ap. i. 8) reckons, as is well known, only twenty- 
two books of the Old Testament; and the only way by which this number can 
be obtained is by joining together the books of Judges and Ruth, so as to form 
one book. Again, Melito of Sardes, who lived in the second century, and took 
a journey into Palestine for the purpose of obtaining correct information con- 
cerning the sacred writings of the Jews (xéca rov dpidpecy xal dxroie ray tTaegiy 
sis), places Ruth after Judges in the list which has been preserved by Eusebius 
(h. e. iv. 26), but does not give the number of the books, as Bertheau erroneously 
maintains, nor observes that ‘“‘ Judges and Ruth form one book under the name 
of Shofetim.” This is first done by Origen in his list as given by Eusebius (A. e. 
vi. 25), where he states that the Hebrews had twenty-two évd:cdnxous BiBaous, 
and then adds in the case of Ruth, rap’ avroi¢ tv ivi ZwPeri. Ruth occupies the 
same place in the lists of the later Greek fathers, as in Rufinus (Expos. in Symb. 
Apost.) and Jerome (in Prolog. Gal.), the latter of whom makes this remark on 
the book of Judges, Et in eundem compingunt Ruth, quia in diebus Judicum 
facta ejus narratur historia; and after enumerating the twenty-two books of 
the Old Testament, adds, Quanquam nonnulli Ruth et Kinoth inter Hagiographa 
scriptitent et hos libros in suo putent numero supputandos, etc. But all these tes- 
timonies prove nothing more than that the Hellenistic Jews, who made use of 
the Old Testament in the Greek rendering of the LXX., regarded the book of 
Ruth as an appendix of the book of Judges, and not that the book of Ruth ever 
followed the book of Judges in the Hebrew canon, 80 as to form one book. The 
reduction of the sacred writings of the Old Testament to twenty-two is nothing 
more than the product of the cabbalistic and mystical numbers wrought out by 
the Hellenistic or Alexandrian Jews. If this numbering had been the original 
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The book of Ruth is not a mere (say a third) appendix to the 
book of Judges, but a small independent work, which does indeed 
resemble the two appendices of the book of Judges, so far as the 
incidents recorded in it fall within the period of the Judges, and 
are not depicted in the spirit of the prophetic view of history; but, 
on the other hand, it has a thoroughly distinctive character both 
in form and contents, and has nothing in common with the book 
of Judges either in style or language: on the contrary, it differs 
essentially both in substance and design from the substance and 
design of this book and of its two appendices, for the simple reason 
that at the close of the history (chap. iv. 17), where Obed, the son 


one, the Hebrew Jews would never have increased the number to twenty-four, 
since the Hebrew alphabet never contained twenty-four letters. Josephus, how- 
ever, is not a witness with regard to the orthodox opinions of the Hebrew Jews, 
but was an eclectic and a Hellenist, who used the Old Testament in the Septuagint 
version and not in the original text, and who arranged the books of the Old 
Testament in the most singular manner. The fathers, too, with the exception 
of Jerome, whenever they give any account of their inquiries among the Jews 
with regard to the number and order of the books accepted by them as canonical, 
never give them in either the order or number found in the Hebrew canon, but 
simply according to the Septuagint version, which was the only one that the 
Christians understood. This is obvious in the case of Melito, from the fact that 
he reckons Bao:Asiay risoeepe and Tlaparsixoévey dvo, and places Daniel between 
the twelve minor prophets and Ezekiel. We find the same in Otigen, although 
he gives the Hebrew names to the different books, and states in connection 
with the four books of Kings and the two books of Paralipomena, that the 
Hebrews named and numbered them differently. Lastly, it is true that Jerome 
arranges the writings of the Old Testament in his Prol. Gal. according to the 
three classes of the Hebrew canon ; but he endeavours to bring the Hebrew mode 
of division and enumeration as much as possible into harmony with the Sep- 
tuagint numbering and order as generally adopted in the Christian Church, and 
to conceal all existing differences. You may see this very clearly from his 
remarks as to the number of these books, and especially from the words, Porro 
quinque litter duplices apud Hebreos sunt, Caph, Mem, Nun, Pe, Sade . 
Unde et quinque a plerisque libri duplices existimantur, Samuel, Melachim, Dibre 
Hajamim, Esdras, Jeremias cum Kinoth, i.e. Lamentationibus suis. For the 
plerique who adopt two books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, are not Hebrew 
but Hellenistic Jews, as the Hebrew Jews did not divide these writings in their 
canon into two books each, but this mode of dividing them was first introduced 
into the Hebrew Bibles by Dan. Bomberg from the Septuagint or Vulgate. The 
further remark of this father, quanguam noanulli Ruth et Kinoth inter hagiographa 
scriptitent, etc., is also to be estimated in the same way, and the word nonnulli to 
be attributed to the conciliatory efforte of Jerome. And lastly, his remark con- 
cerning the connection between the book of Ruth and that of Judges is not to be 
regarded as any evidenve of the position which this book occupied in the Hebrew 
canon, but simply as a proof of the place assigned it by the Hellenistic Jews. 
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of Boaz and Ruth, is described as the grandfather of David, and 
still more clearly in the genealogy of Perez, which is brought down 
to David (chap. iv. 18-22), the book passes beyond the times of the 
Judges. In this simple fact the author very plainly shows that his 
intention was not to give a picture of the family life of pious 
Israelites in the time of the judges from a civil and a religious 
pomt of view, but rather to give a biographical sketch of the pious 
ancestors of David the king. 

The origin of the book of Ruth is involved in obscurity. From 
its contents, and more especially from the object so apparent in the 
close of the book, it may be inferred with certainty that it was not 
written earlier than the time of David’s rule over Israel, and indeed 
not before the culminating point of the reign of this great king. 
There would therefore be an interval of 150 to 180 years between 
the events themselves and the writing of the book, during which 
time the custom mentioned in chap. iv. 7, of taking off the shoe in 
acts of trade and barter, which formerly existed in Israel, may have 
fallen entirely into disuse, so that the author might think it neces- 
sary to explain the custom for the information of his contempo- 
raries. We have not sufficient ground for fixing a later date, say 
the time of the captivity ; and there is no force in the arguments 
that have been adduced in support of this (see my Lehrb. der Einl. 
§ 137). The discovery that words and phrases such as nivap 
(chap. iii. 7, 8, 14), 0°29 &1B (chap. iii. 9), PP, chance (chap. ii. 
3), either do not occur at all or only very rarely in the earlier 
writings, simply because the thing itself to which they refer is not 
mentioned, does not in the least degree prove that these words 
were not formed till a later age. The supposed Chaldaisms, how- 
ever,—namely the forms “W3YA and PP3IA (chap. ii. 8, 21), RIS? 
(chap. ii. 9), ‘RADY, ‘RT, IY (chap. ii. 3, 4), 81D for MI (chap. 
i. 20), or the use of 2, and of the dar. Ney. BY (chap. i. 13), etc.,— 
we only meet with in the speeches of the persons acting, and never 
where the author himself is narrating; and consequently they fur- 
nish no proofs of the later origin of the book, but may be simply 
and fully explained from the fact, that the author received these 
forms and words from the language used in common conversation in 
the time of the judges, and has faithfully recorded them. We are 
rather warranted in drawing the conclusion from this, that he did 
not derive the contents of his work from oral tradition, but made 
use of written documents, with regard to the origin and nature of 
which, however, nothing certain can be determined. 
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EXPOSITION. 
RUTH GOES WITH NAOMI TO BETHLEHEM.—CHAP. I. 


In the time of the judges Elimelech emigrated from Bethlehem 
in Judah into the land of Moab, along with his wife Naomi, and 
his two sons Mahlon and Chilion, because of a famine in the land 
(vers. 1, 2). There Elimelech died; and his two sons married 
Moabitish women, named Orpah and Ruth. But in the course of 
ten years they also died, so that Naomi and her two daughters-in- 
law were left by themselves (vers. 3-5). When Naomi heard that 
the Lord had once more blessed the land of Israel with bread, she 
set out with Orpah and Ruth to return home. But on the way she 
entreated them to turn back and remain with their relations in their 
own land; and Orpah did so (vers. 6-14). But Ruth declared 
that she would not leave her mother-in-law, and went with her to 
Bethlehem (vers. 15-22). 

Vers. 1-5. Elimelech’s Emigration (vers. 1, 2).—By the word 
‘™ the following account is attached to other well-known events 
(see at Josh. i. 1); and by the definite statement, “in the days when 
judges judged,” it is assigned to the period of the judges generally. 
. “A famine in the land,” i.e. in the land of Israel, and not merely in 
the neighbourhood of Bethlehem. The time of this famine cannot 
be determined with certainty, although it seems very natural to 
connect it, as Seb. Schmidt and others do, with the devastation of 
the land by the Midianites (Judg. vi.) ; and there are several things 
which favour this. For example, the famine must have been a very 
serious one, and not only have extended over the whole of the land 
of Israel, but have lasted several years, since it compelled Elimelech 
to emigrate into the land of the Moabites; and it was not till ten 
years had elapsed, that his wife Naomi, who survived him, heard 
that Jehovah had given His people bread again, and returned to 
her native land (vers. 4, 5). Now the Midianites oppressed Israel 
for seven years, and their invasions were generally attended by a 
destruction of the produce of the soil (Judg. vi. 3, 4), from which 
famine must necessarily have ensued. Moreover, they extended 
their devastations as far as Gaza (Judg. vi. 4). And although it 
by no means follows with certainty from this, that they also came 
into the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, it is still less possible to draw 
the opposite conclusion, as Bertheau does, from the fact they en- 
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camped in the valley of Jezreel (Judg. vi. 33), and were defeated 
there by Gideon, namely, that they did not devastate the mountains 
of Judah, because the road from the plain of Jezreel to Gaza did 
not lie across those mountains. There is just as little force in the 
other objection raised by Bertheau, namely, that the genealogical list 
in chap. iv. 18 sqq. would not place Boaz in the time of Gideon, but 
about the time of the Philistian supremacy over Israel, since this 
objection is founded p&rtly upon an assumption that cannot be 
established, and partly upon an erroneous chronological calculation. 
For example, the assumption that every member is included in this 
chronological series cannot be established, inasmuch as unimportant 
members are often omitted from the genealogies, so that Obed the 
son of Boaz might very well have been the grandfather of Jesse. 
And according to the true chronological reckoning, the birth of 
David, who died in the year 1015 B.c. at the age of seventy, fell in 
the year 1085, t.e. nine or ten years after the victory gained by 
Samuel over the Philistines, or after the termination of their forty 
years’ rule over Israel, and only ninety-seven years after the death 
of Gideon (see the chronological table, p. 289). Now David was 
the youngest of the eight sons of Jesse. If therefore we place his 
birth in the fiftieth year of his father’s life, Jesse would have been 
born in the first year of the Philistian oppression, or forty-eight 
years after the death of Gideon. Now it is quite possible that 
Jesse may also have been a younger son of Obed, and born in the 
fiftieth year of his father’s life; and if so, the birth of Obed would 
fall in the last years of Gideon. From this at any rate so much 
may be concluded with certainty, that Boaz was a contemporary of 
Gideon, and the emigration of Elimelech into the land of Moab 
may have taken place in the time of the Midianitish oppression. 
“‘ To sojourn in the fields of Moab,” 1.e. to live as a-stranger there. 
The form “IY (vers. 1, 2, 22, and chap. ii. 6) is not the construct 
state singular, or only ae form for ¥, as Bertheau maintains, 
but the construct state plural of the absolute op", which does not 
occur anywhere, it is true, but would be a perfectly regular forma- 
tion (comp. Isa. xxxii. 12, 2 Sam. i. 21, etc.), as the construct state 
singular is written 77% even in this book (ver. 6 and chap. iv. 3). 
The use of the singular in these passages for the land of the 
Moabites by no means proves that “I” must also be a singular, 
but may be explained from the fact that the expression “ the field 
(= the territory) of Moab” alternates with the plural, “ the fields 
of Moab.”—Vers. 2, 3. O'TIDK, the plural of ‘MBX, an adjective 
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formation, not from DX, as in Judg. xii. 5, but from MX (Gen. 
xlviii. 7) or ANIBN (chap. iv. 11, Gen. xxxv. 19), the old name for 
Bethlehem, Ephrathite, i.e. sprung from Bethlehem, as in 1 Sam. 
xvii. 12. The names—Elimelech, t.e. to whom God is King; Naom: 
(‘oy3, a contraction of Mays, LAX. Nooppelv, Vulg. Noémi), t.e. 
the gracious ; Machlon, te. the weakly; and Chilton, pining—are 
genuine Hebrew names; whereas the names of the Moabitis: 
women, Orpah and Ruth, who were marrfed to Elimelech’s sons, 
canyiot be satisfactorily explained from the Hebrew, as the meaning 
given to Orpah, “turning the back,” is very arbitrary, and the 
derivation of Ruth from M3, a friend, is quite uncertain. Accord- 
ing to chap. iv. 10, Ruth was the wife of the elder son Mahlon. 
Marriage with daughters of the Moabites was not forbidden in the 
law, like marriages with Canaanitish women (Deut. vii. 3); it was 
only the reception of Moabites into the congregation of the Lord 
that was forbidden (Deut. xxiii. 4).—Ver. 5. “ Thus the woman 
(Naomi) remained left (alone) of her two sons and her husband.” 
Vers. 6-14. After the loss of her husband and her two sons, Naomi 
rose up out of the fields of Moab to return into the land of Judah, as 
she had heard that Jehovah had visited His people, t.e. had turned 
His favour towards them again to give them bread. From the place 
where she had lived Naomi went forth, along with her two daughters- 
in-law. These three went on the way to return to the land of Judah. 
‘The expression “to return,” if taken strictly, only applies to Naomi, 
who really returned to Judah, whilst her daughters-in-law simply 
wished to accompany her thither.—Vers. 8 sqq. “ On the way,” te. 


when they had gone a part of the way, Naomi said to her two daugh- . 


ters-in-law, “ (ro, return each one to her mother’s house,”—not her 
father’s, though, according to chap. ii. 11, Ruth’s father at any rate 
was still living, but her mother’s, because maternal love knows best 
how to comfort a daughter in her affliction. “ Jehovah grant you that 
ye may find a resting-place, each one in the house of her husband,” i.e. 
that ye may both be happily married again. She then kissed them, 
to take leave of them (vid. Gen. xxxi. 28). The daughters-in-law, 
however, began to weep aloud, and said, “ We will return with thee 
to thy people.” ‘3 before a direct statement serves to strengthen it, 
and is almost equivalent to a positive assurance.—Ver. 11. Naomi 
endeavoured to dissuade them from this resolution, by setting before 
them the fact, that if they went with her, there would be no hope 
of their being married again, and enjoying the pleasures of life once 
more. “ Have I yet sons in my womb, that they may be your hus- 
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bands?” Her meaning is: I am not pregnant with sons, upon whom, 
as the younger brothers of Mahlon and Chilion, there would rest the 
obligation of marrying you, according to the Levirate law (Deut. 
xxv. 5; Gen. xxxviii. 8). And not only have I no such hope as 
this, but, continues Naomi, in vers. 12, 13, I have no prospect of 
having a husband and being blessed with children: “ for I am too 
old to have a husband ;” yea, even if I could think of this altogether 
improbable thing as taking place, and assume the impossible as 
possible; “tf I should say, I have hope (of having a husband), yea, 
if I should have a husband to-night, and should even bear sons, would 
ye then wait till they were grown, would ye then abstain from having 
husbands?” The ‘3 (if) before ‘FXDN refers to both the perfects 
which follow. 1? is the third pers. plur. neuter suffix #9 with the 
prefix °, as in Job xxx. 24, where {9 is pointed with seghol, on 
account of the toned syllable which follows, as here in pause in ver. 
9: dé. in these things, in that case, and hence in the sense of there- 
fore = }29, as in Chaldee (e.g. Dan. ii. 6, 9, 24, etc.). MVR (vid. 
Isa. Ix. 4, and Ewald, § 195, a.), from }29 dar. Aey. in Hebrew, which 
signifies in Aramzan to hold back, shut in; hence in the Talmud 
nuy, a woman who lived retired in her own house without a hus- 
band. Naomi supposes three cases in ver. 12, of which each is 
more improbable, or rather more impossible, than the one before ; 
and even if the impossible circumstance should be possible, that she 
should bear sons that very night, she could not in that case expect 
or advise her daughters-in-law to wait till these sons were grown up 
and could marry them, according to the Levirate law. In this there 
was involved the strongest persuasion to her daughters-in-law to 
give up their intention of going with her into the land of Judah, 
and a most urgent appeal to return to their mothers’ houses, where, 
as young widows without children, they would not be altogether 
without the prospect of marrying again. ‘ One possible case Naomi 
left without notice, namely, that her daughters-in-law might be able 
to obtain other husbands in Judah itself. She did not hint at this, 
in the first place, and perhaps chiefly, from delicacy on account of 
the Moabitish descent of her daughters-in-law, in which she saw 
that there would be an obstacle to their being married in the land of 
Judah ; and secondly, because Naomi could not do anything herself 
to bring about such a connection, and wished to confine herself 
therefore to the one point, of making it clear to her daughters that 
in her present state it was altogether out of ker power to provide 
connubial and domestic happiness for them in the land of Judah. 
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She therefore merely fixed her mind upon the different possibilities 
of a Levirate marriage.’ ‘N33 De, “ not my daughters,’ i.e. do not 
go with me; “ for tt has gone much more bitterly with me than with 
you.” 7D relates to her mournful lot. 03 is comparative, “ before 
you;” not “it grieveth me much on your account,” for which 
p3"y would be used, as in 2 Sam. i. 26. Moreover, this thought 
would not be in harmony with the following clause: “ for the hand 
of the Lord has gone out against me,” te. the Lord has sorely 
smitten me, namely by taking away not only my husband, but also 
my two sons.—Ver. 14. At these dissuasive words the daughters- 
in-law broke out into loud weeping again (728A with the x dropped 
for 728BA, ver. 9), and Orpah ‘kissed her mother-in-law, and took 
leave of her to return to her mother’s house; but Ruth clung to her 
(P37 as in Gen. ii. 24), forsaking her father and mother to go with 
Naomi into the land of Judah (vid. chap. ii. 11). 

Vers. 15-22. To the repeated entreaty of Naomi that she would 
follow her sister-in-law and return to her people and her God, Ruth 
replied: “ Entreat me not to leave thee, and to return away behind 
thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou stayest, I will 
stay; thy people is my people, and thy God my God! where thou 
diest, I will die, and there will Ibe buried. Jehovah do 80 to me, and 


1 The objections raised by J. B. Carpzov against explaining vers. 12 and 13 
as referring to a Levirate marriage,—namely, that this is not to be thought of, 
because a Levirate marriage was simply binding upon brothers of the deceased 
by the same father and mother, and upon brothers who were living when he 
died, and not upon those born afterwards,—have been overthrown by Bertheau as 
being partly without foundation, and partly beside the mark. In the first place, 
the law relating to the Levirate marriage speaks only of brothers of the deceased, 
by which, according to the design of this institution, we must certainly think of 
sons by one father, but not necessarily of sons by the same mother. Secondly, 
the law does indeed expressly require marriage with the sister-in-law only of a 
brother who should be in existence when her husband died, but it does not dis- 
tinctly exclude a brother born afterwards; and this is the more evident from the 
fact that, according to the account in Gen. xxxviii. 11, this duty was binding 
upon brothers who were not grown up at the time, as soon as they should be old 
enough to marry. Lastly, Naomi merely says, in ver. 12a, that she was not with 
child by her deceased husband; and when she does take into consideration, in 
vers. 125 and 18, the possibility of a future pregnancy, she might even then be 
simply thinking of an alliance with some brother of her deceased husband, and 
therefore of sons who would legally be regarded as sons of Elimelech. When 
Carpzov therefore defines the meaning of her words in this manner, ‘I have 
indeed no more children to hope for, to whom I could marry you in time, and I 
have no command over others,” the first thought does not exhaust the meaning 
of the words, and the last is altogether foreign to the text. 
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more also (it. and so may He add to do)! Death alone shall divide 
between me and thee.” The words *'D'.-- Mey nD are a fre- 
quently recurring formula in connection with an oath (cf. 1 Sam. 
ii. 17, xiv. 44, xx. 13, etc.), by. which the person swearing called 
down upon himself a severe punishment in case he should not keep 
his word or carry out his resolution. The following ‘> is not a 
particle used in swearing instead of DX in the sense of “if,” equi- 
valent to “surely not,” as in 1 Sam. xx. 12, in the oath which 
precedes the formula, but answers to d7z in the sense of quod intro- 
ducing the declaration, as in Gen. xxii. 16, 1 Sam. xx. 13, 1 Kings 
ii. 23, 2 Kings iii. 14, etc., signifying, I swear that death, and 
nothing else than death, shall separate us. Naomi was certainly 
serious in her intentions, and sincere in the advice which she gave 
to Ruth, and did not speak in this way merely to try her and put 
the state of her heart to the proof, “that it might be made manifest 
whether she would adhere stedfastly to the God of Israel and to 
herself, despising temporal things and the hope of temporal pos- 
sessions” (Seb. Schmidt). She had simply the earthly prosperity of 
her daughter-in-law in her mind, as she herself had been shaken 
in her faith in the wonderful ways and gracious guidance of the 
faithful covenant God by the bitter experience of her own life.’ 
With Ruth, however, it was evidently not merely strong affection 
and attachment by which she felt herself so drawn to her mother- 
in-law that she wished to live and die with her, but a leaning of her 
heart towards the God of Israel and His laws, of which she herself 
was probably not yet fully conscious, but which she had acquired 
so strongly in her conjugal relation and her intercourse with her 
Israelitish connections, that it was her earnest wish never to be 
separated from this people and its God (cf. chap. ii. 11).—Ver. 18. 
As she insisted strongly upon going with her (/®8Ni, to stiffen 
one’s self firmly upon a thing), Naomi gave up persuading her any 
more to return.—Ver. 19. So they two went until they came to 
Bethlehem. When they arrived, the whole town was in commo- 
tion on their account (OnA, imperf. Niph. of nin, as in 1 Sam. iv. 5, 
1 Kings i. 45). They said, “Js this Naomi?” The subject to 
NIWONA is the inhabitants of the town, but chiefly the female portion 


1 “She thought of earthly things alone; and as at that time the Jews almost 
universally were growing lax in the worship of God, so she, having spent ten 
years among the Moabites, thought it of little consequence whether they adhered 
to the religion of their fathers, to which they had been accustomed from their 
infancy, or went over to the Jewish religion.” —Carpzov. 
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of the inhabitants, who were the most excited at Naomi’s return. 
This is the simplest way of explaining the use of the feminine in the 
verbs T770NA and 7383ph, In these words there was an expression 
. of amazement, not so much at the. fact that Naomi was still alive, 
and had come back again, as at her returning in so mournful a con- 
dition, as a solitary widow, without either husband or sons; for she 
replied (ver. 20), “ Call me not Naomi (i.e. gracious), but Marah” 
(the bitter one), t.e. one who has experienced bitterness, “for the 
Almighty has made it very bitter to me. I, I went away full, and 
Jehovah has made me come back again empty. Why do ye call me 
Naomi, since Jehovah testifies against me, and the Almighty has 
afflicted me?” “ Full,” te. rich, not in money and property, but in 
the possession of a husband and two sons; a rich mother, but now 
deprived of all that makes a mother’s heart rich, bereft of both 
husband and sons. “ Testified against me,” by word and deed (as 
in Ex. xx. 16, 2 Sam. i. 16). The rendering “ He hath humbled 
me” (LXX., Vulg., Bertheau, etc.) is incorrect, as 72¥ with 3 and 
the construct state simply means to trouble one’s self with anything 
(Eccl. i. 13), which is altogether unsuitable here.—With ver. 22 
the account of the return of Naomi and her daughter-in-law is 
brought to a close, and the statement that “ they came to Bethlehem 
in the time of the barley harvest” opens at the same time the way 
for the further course of the history. 289 is pointed as a third 
pers. perf. with the article in a relative sense, as in chap. ii. 6 and 
iv. 3. Here and at chap. ii. 6 it applies to Ruth; but in chap. 
iv. 3 to Naomi. 50, the masculine, is used here, as it frequently 
is, for the feminine 3%, as being the more common gender. The 
harvest, as a whole, commenced with the barley harvest (see at 
Lev. xxiii. 10, 11). 


RUTH GLEANS IN THE FIELD OF BOAZ.—CHAP. II. 


Ruth went to the field to glean ears of corn, for the purpose of 
procuring support for herself and her mother-in-law, and came by 
chance to the field of Boaz, a relative of Naomi, who, when he 
heard that she had come with Naomi from Moabitis, spoke kindly 
to her, and gave her permission not only to glean ears in his field 
and even among the sheaves, but to appease her hunger and thirst 
with the food and drink of his reapers (vers. 1-16), so that in the 
evening she returned to her mother-in-law with a plentiful glean- 
ing, and told her of the gracious reception she had met with from 
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this man, and then learned from her that Boaz was a relation of 
her own (vers. 17-23). 

Vers. 1-7. The account of this occurrence commences with a 
statement which was necessary in order to make it perfectly intelli- 
gible, namely that Boaz, to whose field Ruth went to glean, was a 
relative of Naomi through her deceased husband Elimelech. The 
Kethibh YW is to be read YN, an acquaintance (cf. Ps, xxxi. 12, 
lv. 14). The Keri YN» is the construct state of YTD, lit. acquaint- 
anceship, then an acquaintance or friend (Prov. vii. 4),.for which 
nyo occurs afterwards in chap. iii. 2 with the same meaning. 
That the acquaintance or friend of Naomi through her husband 
was also a relation, is evident from the fact that he was “of the 
family of Elimelech.” According to the rabbinical tradition, which 
is not well established however, Boaz was a nephew of Elimelech. 
The ° before YN is used instead of the simple construct state, 
because the reference is not to the relation, but to a relation of her 
husband; at the same time, the word YTD has taken the form of 
the construct state notwithstanding this ? (compare Ewald, § 292, a., 
with § 289, }.).. M33 generally means the brave man of war 
(Judg. vi. 12, xi. 1, etc.) ; but here it signifies a man of property. 
The name Boaz is not formed from t¥ 13, in whom is strength, but 
from a root, 1¥2, which does not occur in Hebrew, and signifies 
alacrity.—Vers. 2, 3. Ruth wished to go to the field and glean at 
(among) the ears, i.e. whatever ears were left lying upon the 
harvest field (cf. ver. 7), WW 108, behind him in whose eyes she 
should find favour. The Mosaic law (Lev. xix. 9, xxiii. 22, com- 
pared with Deut. xxiv. 19) did indeed expressly secure to the poor 
the right to glean in the harvest fields, and prohibited the owners 
from gleaning themselves; but hard-hearted farmers and reapers 
threw obstacles in the way of the poor, and even forbade their 
gleaning altogether. Hence Ruth proposed to glean after him who 
should generously allow it. She carried out this intention with the 
consent of Naomi, and chance led her to the portion of the field 
belonging to Boaz, a relation of Elimelech, without her knowing 
the owner of the field, or being at all aware of his connection with 
Elimelech. iTpD 7p%, lit. “ her chance chanced to hit upon the field.” 
—Vers. 4 sqq. When Boaz came from the town to the field, and 
had greeted his reapers with the blessing of a genuine Israelite, 
“ Jehovah be with you,” and had received from them a corresponding 
greeting in return, he said to the overseer of the reapers, “ Whose 
damsel is this?” to which he replied, “ Jt is the Moabitish damsel who 
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came back with Naomi from the fields of Moab, and she has said 
(asked), Pray, I will glean (t.e. pray allow me to glean) and gather 
among the sheaves after the reapers, and has comé and stays (here) 
from morning till now ; her sitting in the house that ts little.” Med, lit. 
a conjunction, here used as a preposition, is stronger than [, “ from 
then,” from the time of the morning onwards (see Ewald, § 222, c.). 
It is evident from this answer of the servant who was placed over 
the reapers, (1) that Boaz did not prohibit any poor person from 
gleaning in his field; (2) that Ruth asked permission of the over- 
seer of the reapers, and availed herself of this permission with 
untiring zeal from the first thing in the morning, that she might 
get the necessary support for her mother-in-law and herself ; and 
(3) that her history was well known to the overseer, and also to 
Boaz, although Boaz saw her now for the first time. 

Vers. 8-16. The good report which the overlooker gave of the 
modesty and diligence of Ruth could only strengthen Boaz in his 
purpose, which he had probably already formed from his affection 
as a relation towards Naomi, to make the acquaintance of her 
daughter-in-law, and speak kindly to her. With fatherly kind- 
ness, therefore, he said to her (vers. 8, 9), “ Dost thou hear, my 
daughter ? (i.e. ‘thou hearest, dost thou not ?’ tnterrogatio blande 
affirmat ;) go not to reap in another field, and go not away from here, 
and keep so to my maidens (i.e. remaining near them in the field). 
Thine eyes (directed) upon the field which they reap, go behind them- 
(t.e. behind the maidens, who probably tied up the sheaves, whilst 
the men-servants cut the corn). J have commanded the young men 
not to touch thee (to do thee no harm); and tf thou art thirsty (NDY, 
from Mo¥ = NO¥: see Ewald, § 195, b.), go to the vessels, and drink 
of what the servants draw.’—Ver. 10. Deeply affected by this 
generosity, Ruth fell upon her face, bowing down to the ground (as 
in 1 Sam. xxv. 23, 2 Sam. i. 2; cf. Gen. xxiii. 7), to thank him 
reverentially, and said to Boaz, “ Why have I found favour tn thine 
eyes, that thou regardest me, who am only a stranger?” 30, to 
look at with sympathy or care, to receive a person kindly (cf. ver. 
19).—Vers. 11, 12. Boaz replied, “ Everything has been told me 
that thou hast done ‘o (MX, prep. as in Zech. vii. 9, 2 Sam. xvi. 17) 
thy mother-in-law since the death of thy husband, that thou hast left 
thy father and thy mother, and thy kindred, and hast come to a people 
that thou knewest not heretofore” (hast therefore done what God 
commanded Abraham to do, Gen. xii. 1). ‘ The Lord recompense 
thy work, and let thy reward be perfect (recalling Gen. xv. 1) from 
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the Lord the God of Israel, to whom thou hast come to seek refuge 
under Hts wings!” For this figurative expression, which is derived 
from Deut. xxxii. 11, compare Ps. xci. 4, xxxvi. 8, lvii. 2. In 
these words of Boaz we see the genuine piety of a true Israelite. 
—Ver. 13. Ruth replied with true humility, “ May I jind favour 
in thine eyes ; for thou hast comforted me, and spoken to the heart of 
thy maiden (see Judg. xix. 3), though I am not like one of thy 
matdens,” t.¢. though I stand in no such near relation to thee, as to 
have been able to earn thy favour. In this last clause she restricts 
the expression “thy maiden.” Carpzov has rightly pointed this 
out: “But what am I saying when I call myself thy maiden? 
since I am not worthy to be compared to the least of thy maidens.” 
The word 8¥8 is to be taken in an optative sense, as expressive of 
the wish that Boaz might continue towards her the kindness he 
had already expressed. To take it asa present, “I find favour” 
(Clericus and Bertheau), does not tally with the modesty and humi- 
lity shown by Ruth in the following words—Ver. 14. This un- 
assuming humility on the part of Ruth made Boaz all the more 
favourably disposed towards her, so that at meal-time he called her 
to eat along with his people (7? without Mappik, as in Num. xxxii. 
42, Zech. v. 11; cf. Ewald, § 94, b. 3). “Dip thy morsel in 
the vinegar.” Chomez, a sour beverage composed of vinegar (wine 
vinegar or sour wine) mixed with oil; a very refreshing drink, 
which is still a favourite beverage in the East (see Rosenmiiller, A. 
and N. Morgenland, iv. p. 68, and my Bibl. Archiologie, ii. p. 16). 
“ And he reached her parched corn.” The subject is Boaz, who, 
judging from the expression “come hither,” either joined in the 
meal, or at any rate was present at it. vp are roasted grains of 
wheat (see at Lev. ii. 14, and my Bibl. Arch. ii. p. 14), which are 
still eaten by the reapers upon the harvest field, and also handed to 
strangers.. Boaz gave her an abundant supply of it, so that she 
was not only satisfied, but left some, and was able to take it home 
to her mother (ver. 18).—Vers. 15, 16. When she rose up to glean 
again after eating, Boaz commanded his people, saying, “ She may 


1 Thus Robinson (Pal. ii. p. 394) gives the following description of a harvest 
scene in the neighbourhood of Kubeibeh: ‘‘ In one field nearly two hundred 
reapers and gleaners were at work, the latter being nearly as numerous as the 
former. A few were taking their refreshment, and offered us some of their 
‘parched corn.’ In the season of harvest, the grains of wheat not yet fully 
dry and hard, are roasted in a pan or on an iron plate, and constitute a very 
palatable article of food ; this is eaten along with bread, or instead of it.” 
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also glean between the sheaves (which was not generally allowed), and 
ye shall not shame her (do her any injury, Judg. xviii. 7); and ye 
shall also draw out of the bundles for her, and let them lie (the ears 
drawn out), that she may glean them, and shall not scold her,” sc. for 
picking up the ears that have been drawn out. These directions 
of Boaz went far beyond the bounds of generosity and compassion 
for the poor; and show that he felt a peculiar interest in Ruth, 
with whose circumstances he was well acquainted, and who had 
won his heart by her humility, her faithful attachment to her 
mother-in-law, and her love to the God of Israel,—a fact important 
to notice in connection with the further course of the history. 

Vers. 17-23. Thus Ruth gleaned till the evening in the field ; 
and when she knocked out the ears, she had about an ephah (about 
20-25 Ibs.) of barley.—Ver. 18. This she brought to her mother- 
in-law in the city, and “drew out (sc. from her pocket, as the 
Chaldee has correctly supplied) what she had left from her suffi- 
ciency, t.e. of the parched corn which Boaz had reached her (ver. 
14).—Ver. 19. The mother inquired, “ Where hast thou gleaned 
to-day, and where wroughtest thou?” and praised the benefactor, 
who, as she conjectured from the quantity of barley collected and 
the food brought home, had taken notice of Ruth: “blessed be he 
that did take knowledge of thee!” When she heard the name of 
the man, Boaz, she saw that this relative of her husband had been 
chosen by God to be a benefactor of herself and Ruth, and ex- 
claimed, “ Blessed be he of the Lord, that he has not left off (with- 
drawn) his favour towards the living and the dead!” On TON ary 
see Gen. xxiv. 27. This verb is construed with a double accusative 
here; for M& cannot be a preposition, as in that case NXD would be 
used like O90 in Gen. lc. “ The living,” etc., forms a second object: 
as regards (with regard to) the living and the dead, in which Naomi 
thought of herself and Ruth, and of her husband and sons, to whom 
God still showed himself gracious, even after their death, through 
His care for their widows. In order to enlighten Ruth still further 
upon the matter, she added, “ The man (Boaz) ts our relative, and 
one of our redeemers.” He “ stands near to us,” sc. by relationship. 
ON), a defective form for aNd, which is found in several Mss. and 
editions. On the significance of the goél, or redeemer, see at Lev. 
xxv. 26, 48, 49, and the introduction to chap. iii—Ver. 21. Ruth 
proceeded to inform her of his kindness: ‘3 03, “also (know) that 
he said to me, Keep with my people, till the harvest is all ended.” 
The masculine O”y3n, for which we should rather expect the 
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feminine Mp2 in accordance with vers. 8, 22, 23, is quite in place 
as the more comprehensive gender, as a designation of the reapers 
generally, both male and female; and the expression *? Wx in this 
connection in the sense of my is more exact than the possessive 
pronoun: the people who belong to my house, as distinguished 
from the people of other masters.—Ver. 22. Naomi declared her- 
self fully satisfied with this, because Ruth would be thereby secured 
from insults, which she might receive when gleaning in strange 
fields. ‘“ That they meet thee not,” lit. “that they do not fall upon 
thee.” 3 338 signifies to fall upon a person, to smite and ill-treat 
him.—Ver. 23. After this Ruth kept with the maidens of Boaz 
during the whole of the barley and wheat harvests gleaning ears of 
corn, and lived with her mother-in-law, sc. when she returned in 
the evening from the field. In this last remark there is a tacit 
allusion to the fact that a change took place for Ruth when the 
harvest was over. 


RUTH SEEKS FOR MARRIAGE WITH BOAZ.—CHAP. III. 


After the harvest Naomi advised Ruth to visit Boaz on a 
certain night, and ask him to marry her as redeemer (vers. 1-5). 
Ruth followed this advice, and Boaz promised to fulfil her request, 
provided the nearer redeemer who was still living would not perform 
this duty (vers. 6-13), and sent her away in the morning with a 
present of wheat, that she might not return empty to her mother- 
_ in-law (vers. 14-18). To understand the advice which Naomi gave 
to Ruth, and which Ruth carried out, and in fact to form a correct 
idea of the further course of the history generally, we must bear 
in mind the legal relations which came into consideration here. 
According to the theocratical rights, Jehovah was the actual owner 
of the land which He had given to His people for an inheritance; 
and the Israelites themselves had merely the usufruct of the land 
which they received by lot for their inheritance, so that the existing 
possessor could not part with the family portion or sell it at his will, 
but it was to remain for ever in his family. When any one there- 
fore was obliged to sell his inheritance on account of poverty, and 
actually did sell it, it was the duty of the nearest relation to redeem 
it as goél. But if it should not be redeemed, it came back, in the 
next year of jubilee, to its original owner or his heirs without com- 
pensation. Consequently no actual sale took place in our sense of 
the word, but simply a sale of the yearly produce till the year of 
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jubilee (see Lev. xxv. 10, 13-16, 24-28). There was also an old 
customary right, which had received the sanction of God, with 
certain limitations, through the Mosaic law,—namely, the custom of 
Levirate marriage, or the marriage of a brother-in-law, which we 
meet with as early as Gen. xxxviii., viz. that if an Israelite who 
had been married died without children, it was the duty of his 
brother to marry the widow, that is to say, his sister-in-law, that 
he might establish his brother’s name in Israel, by begetting a son 
through his sister-in-law, who should take the name of the deceased 
brother, that his name might not become extinct in Israel. This 
son was then the legal heir of the landed property of the deceased 
uncle (cf. Deut. xxv. 5 sqq.). These two institutions are not con- 
nected together in the Mosaic law; nevertheless it was a very 
natural thing to place the Levirate duty in connection with the 
right of redemption. And this had become the traditional custom. 
Whereas the law merely imposed the obligation of marrying the 
childless widow upon the brother, and even allowed him to renounce 
the obligation if he would take upon himself the disgrace connected 
with such a refusal (see Deut. xxv. 7-10); according to chap. iv. 5 
of this book it had become a traditional custom to require the 
Levirate marriage of the redeemer of the portion of the deceased 
relative, not only that the landed possession might be permanently 
' retained in the family, but also that the family itself might not be 
suffered to die out. 

In the case before us Elimelech had possessed a portion at 
Bethlehem, which Naomi had sold from poverty (chap. iv. 3); and 
Boaz, a relation of Elimelech, was the redeemer of whom Naomi 
hoped that he would fulfil the duty of a redeemer,—namely, that he 
would not only ransom the purchased field, but marry her daughter- 
in-law Ruth, the widow of the rightful heir of the landed possession 
of Elimelech, and thus through this marriage establish the name 
of her deceased husband or son (Elimelech or Mahlon) upon his 
inheritance. Led on by this hope, she advised Ruth to visit Boaz, 
who had shown himself so kind and well-disposed towards her, 
during the night, and by a species of bold artifice, which she 
assumed that he would not resist, to induce him as redeemer to 
grant to Ruth this Levirate marriage. The reason why she adopted 
this plan for the accomplishment of her wishes, and did not appeal 
to Boaz directly, or ask him to perform this duty of affection to 


her deceased husband, was probably that she was afraid lest she, 


should fail to attain her end in this way, partly because the duty of 
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a Levirate marriage was not legally binding upon the redeemer, 
and partly because Boaz was not so closely related to her husband 
that she could justly require this of him, whilst there was actually 
a nearer redeemer than he (chap. iii. 12). According to our 
customs, indeed, this act of Naomi and Ruth appears a very objec- 
tionable one from a moral point of view, but it was not so when 
judged by the customs of the people of Israel at that time. Boaz, 
who was an honourable man, and, according to chap. iii. 10, no 
doubt somewhat advanced in years, praised Ruth for having taken 
refuge with him, and promised to fulfil her wishes when he had 
satisfied himself that the nearer redeemer would renounce his right 
and duty (chap. iii. 10, 11). As he acknowledged by this very 
declaration, that under certain circumstances it would be his duty 
as redeemer to marry Ruth, he took no offence at the manner in 
which she had approached him and proposed to become his wife. 
On the contrary, he regarded it as a proof of feminine virtue and 
modesty, that she had not gone after young men, but offered herself 
as a wife to an old man like him. This conduct on the part of Boaz 
is a sufficient proof that women might have confidence in him that 
he would do nothing unseemly. And he justified such confidence. 
‘The modest man,” as Bertheau observes, “even in the middle of 
the night did not hesitate for a moment what it was his duty to do 
with regard to the young maiden (or rather woman) towards whom 
he felt already so strongly attached; he made his own personal 
inclinations subordinate to the traditional custom, and only when 
this permitted him to marry Ruth was he ready to do so. And not 
knowing whether she might not have to become the wife of the 
nearer goél, he was careful for her and her reputation, in order 
that he might hand her over unblemished to the man who had the 
undoubted right to claim her as his wife.” 

Vers. 1-5. As Naomi conjectured, from the favour which Boaz 
had shown to Ruth, that he might not be disinclined to marry her 
as goél, she said to her daughter-in-law, “ My daughter, I must 
seek rest for thee, that tt may be well with thee.” In the question 
pax ND, the word N?i1 is here, as usual, an expression of general 
admission or of undoubted certainty, in the sense of “Is it not 
true, I seek for thee? it is my duty to seek for thee.” M39 = MUD 
(chap. i. 9) signifies the condition of a peaceful life, a ‘peacef al 
and well-secured condition, “ a secure life under the guardian care 
of a husband” (Rosenmiller). “ And now is not Boaz our relation, 
with whose maidens thou wast? Behold, he is winnowtng the barley 
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floor (barley on the threshing-floor) to-night,” te. till late in the 
night, to avail himself of the cool wind, which rises towards evening 
(Gen. iti. 8), for the purpose of cleansing the corn. The threshing- 
floors of the Israelites were, and are still in Palestine, made under 
the open heaven, and were nothing more than level places in the 
field stamped quite hard.'—Vers. 3, 4. “ Wash and anoint thyself 
(ADD, from "RD = 902), and put on thy clothes (thy best clothes), and 
go down (from Bethlehem, which stood upon the ridge of a hill) t# 
the threshing-floor ; let not thyself be noticed by the man (Boaz) till 
he has finished eating and drinking. And when he lies down, mark 
the place where he will sleep, and go (when he has fallen asleep) and 
uncover the place of his feet, and lay thyself down; and he will ell 
thee what thou shalt do.’—Ver. 5. Ruth promised to do this. The 
7%, which the Masorites have added to the text as Keri non scrip- 
tum, is quite unnecessary. From the account which follows of the 
carrying out of the advice given to her, we learn that Naomi had 
instructed Ruth to ask Boaz to marry her as her redeemer (cf. 
ver. 9). 

Vers. 6-13. Ruth went accordingly to the threshing-floor and 
did as her mother-in-law had commanded; t.e. she noticed where 
Boaz went to lie down to sleep, and then, when he had eaten and 
drunken, and lay down cheerfully, at the end of the heap of sheaves 
or corn, and, as we may supply from the context, had fallen asleep, 
came to him quietly, uncovered the place of his feet, t.e. lifted up 
the covering over his feet, and lay down.—Ver. 8. About midnight 
the man was startled, namely, because on awaking he observed that 
there was some one lying at his feet; and he “ bent himself” 
forward, or on one side, to feel who was lying there, “ and behold 
a woman was lying at his feet.” 0010 is accus. loct.—Ver. 9. In 
answer to his inquiry, “ Who art thou?” she said, “ I am Ruth, 
thine handmaid ; spread thy wing over thine handmaid, for thou art 
a redeemer.” ‘533 is a dual according to the Masoretic pointing, as 
we cannot look upon it as a pausal form on account of the position 
of the word, but it is most probably to be regarded as a singular ; 
and the figurative expression is not taken from birds, which spread 
their wings over their young, t.e. to protect them, but refers, 
according to Deut. xxiii. 1, xxvii. 20, and Ezek. xvi. 8, to the wing, 
i.e. the corner of the counterpane, referring to the fact that a man 

1 * A level spot is selected for the threshing-floors, which are then constructed 
near each other, of a circular form, perhaps fifty feet in diameter, merely by 
beating down the earth hard.”—Robinson, Pal. ii. p. 277. 
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spreads this over his wife as well as himself. Thus Ruth entreated 
Boaz to marry her because he was a redeemer. On this reason for 
the request, see the remarks in the introduction to the chapter.— 
Ver. 10. Boaz praised her condact: “ Blessed be thou of the Lord, 
my daughter (see chap. ii. 20); thou hast made thy later love better 
than the earlier, that thou hast not gone after young men, whether poor 
or rich.” Ruth’s earlier or first love was the love she had shown to 
her deceased husband and her mother-in-law (comp. chap. ii. 11, 
where Boaz praises this love) ; the later love she had shown in the 
fact, that as a young widow she had not sought to win the affec- 
tions of young men, as young women generally do, that she might 
have a youthful husband, but had turned trustfully to the older 
man, that he might find a successor to her deceased husband, 
through a marriage with him, in accordance with family custom 
(vid. chap. iv. 10). “ And now,” added Boaz (ver. 11), “ my 
daughter, fear not ; for all that thou sayest I will do to thee: for the 
whole gate of my people (i.e. all my city, the whole population of 
Bethlehem, who go in and out at the gate: see Gen. xxxiv. 24, 
Deut. xvii. 2) knoweth that thou art a virtuous woman.” Conse- 
. quently Boaz saw nothing wrong in the fact that Ruth had come 
to him, but regarded her request that he would marry her as 
redeemer as perfectly natural and right, and was ready to carry out 
her wish as soon as the circumstances would legally allow it. He 
promised her this (vers. 12, 13), saying, “ And now truly [ama 
redeemer ; but there ts a nearer redeemer than I. Stay here this night 
(or as it reads at the end of ver. 13, ‘ lie till the morning’), and in 
the morning, tf he will redeem thee, well, let him redeem; but if tt does 
‘not please him to redeem thee, I will redeem thee, as truly.as Jehovah 
liveth.” ON °D (Kethtbh, ver. 12), after a strong assurance, as after 
the formula used in an oath, “God do so to me,” etc., 2 Sam. ili. 35, 
xv. 21 (Kethtbh), and 2 Kings v. 20, is to be explained from the 
use of this particle in the sense of nisi, except that, = only: “ only 
I am redeemer,” equivalent to, assuredly I am redeemer (cf. Ewald, 
§ 356, 5.). Consequently there is no reason whatever for removing 
the 0% from the text, as the Masorites have done (in the Kert).' 
Ruth was to lie till morning, because she could not easily return to 
1 What the 5 majuse. in 15 signifies, is uncertain. According to the smaller 
Masora, it was only found among the eastern (i.e. Palestinian) Jews. Conse- 
quently Hiller (in his Arcanum Keri et Ctibh, p. 163) conjectures that they 
used it to point out a various reading, vis. that ‘35 should be the reading here. 
But this is hardly correct. 
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the city in the dark at midnight; but, as is shown in ver. 14, she 
did not stay till actual daybreak, but “ before one could know 
another, she rose up, and he said (i.e. as Boaz had said), It must 
not be known that the woman came to the threshing-floor.” For this 
would have injured the reputation not only of Ruth, but also of 
Boaz himself.—Ver. 15. He then said, “ Bring the cloak that thou 
hast on, and lay hold of it” (to hold it open), and measured for her 
six measures of barley into it as a present, that she might not go 
back empty to her mother-in-law (ver. 17). mMabd, here and Isa. 
ili. 22, is a broad upper garment, pallium, possibly only a large 
shawl. “ As the cloaks worn by the ancients were so full, that one 
part was thrown upon the shoulder, and another gathered up under 
the arm, Ruth, by holding a certain part, could receive into her 
bosom the corn which Boaz gave her” (Schréder, De vestit. mul. 
p. 264). Six (measures of) barley: the measure is not given. 
According to the Targum and the Rabbins, it was six seahs = two 
ephahs. This is certainly incorrect; for Ruth would not have been 
able to carry that quantity of barley home. When Boaz had 
given her the barley he measured out, and had sent her away, he 
also went into the city. This is the correct rendering, as given by 
the Chaldee, to the words Vy X34; though Jerome referred the 
words to Ruth, but certainly without any reason, as N3° cannot 
stand for 824, This reading is no doubt found in some of the 
Mss., but it merely owes its origin to a mistaken interpretation of 
the words.—Vers. 16-18. When Ruth returned home, her mother- 
in-law asked her, “ Who art thou?” t.e. as what person, in what 
circumstances dost thou come? ‘The real meaning is, What hast 
thou accomplished ? Whereupon she related all that the man had- 
done (cf. vers. 10-14), and that he had given her six measures of 
barley for her mother. The Masorites have supplied ‘28 after 7X, 
‘as at ver. 5, but without any necessity. The mother-in-law drew 
from this the hope that Boaz would now certainly carry out the 
matter to the desired end. “ Sit still,” te. remain quietly at home 
(see Gen. xxxviii. 11), “ till thou hearest how the affair turn out,” 
namely, whether the nearer redeemer mentioned by Boaz, or Boaz 
himself, would grant her the Levirate marriage. The expression 
“ fall,” in this sense, is founded upon the idea of the falling of the 
lot to the ground; it is different in Ezra vii. 20. “ For the man 
will not rest unless he has carried the affair to an end this day.” 
DN™D, except that, as in Lev. xxii. 6, etc. (see Ewald, § 356, b.). 
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BOAZ MARRIES RUTH.—CHAP. IV. 


To redeem the promise he had given to Ruth, Boaz went the 
next morning to the gate of the city, and coiling to the nearer 
redeemer as he passed by, asked him, before the elders of the city, 
to redeem the piece of land which belonged to Elimelech and had 
been sold by Naomi; and if he did this, at the same time to marry 
‘Ruth, to establish the name of the deceased upon his inheritance 
(vers. 1-5). But as he renounced the right of redemption on 
account of the condition attached to the redemption of the field, 
Boaz undertook the redemption before the assembled people, to- 
gether with the obligation to marry Ruth (vers. 6-12). The 
marriage was blessed with a son, who became the father of Jesse, 
the father of David (vers. 13-17). The book closes with a genea- 
logical proof of the descent of David from Perez (vers. 18-22). 

Vers. 1-5. “ Boaz had gone up to the gate, and had sat down 
there.” This circumstantial clause introduces the account of the 
further development of the affair. The gate, t.e. the open space 
before the city gate, was the forum of the city, the place where the 
public affairs of the city were discussed. The expression “ went 
up ”’ is not to be understood as signifying that Boaz went up from 
the threshing-floor where he had slept to the city, which was 
situated upon higher ground, for, according to chap. iii. 15, he had 
already gone to the city before he went up to the gate; but it is to 
be explained as referring to the place of justice as an ideal eminence 
to which a man went up (vid. Deut. xvii. 8). The redeemer, of 
whom Boaz had spoken—that is to say, the nearer relation of 
Elimelech—then went past, and Boaz requested him to come near 
and sit down. ‘WW as in Gen. xix. 2, etc.: “ Sit down here, such a 
one.” BPN 2p, any one, a certain person, whose name is either 
unknown or not thought worth mentioning (cf. 1 Sam. xxi. 3, 2 
Kings vi. 8). Boaz would certainly call him by his name; but the 
historian had either not heard the name, or did not think it neces- 
sary to give it.—Ver. 2. Boaz then called ten of the elders of the 
city as witnesses of the business to be taken in hand, and said to 
the redeemer in their presence, “ The piece of field which belonged 
to our brother (1.e. our relative) Elimelech (as an hereditary familv 
possession), Naomi has sold, and I have thought (iit. ‘I said, sc. to 
myself; cf. Gen. xvii. 17, xxvii. 41), I will open thine ear (i.e. 
make it known, disclose it): get tt before those who sit here, and 
(indeed) before the elders of my people.” As the field had been sold 
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to another, getting it (72?) could only be accomplished by virtue of 
the right of redemption. Boaz therefore proceeded to say, “ [f 
thou wilt redeem, redeem; but if thou wilt not redeem, tell me, that I 
may know tt: for there is not beside thee (any one more nearly 
entitled) to redeem, and I am (the next) after thee.” DIN is 
rendered by many, those dwelling, and supposed to refer to the 
inhabitants of Bethlehem. But we could hardly think of the in- 
habitants generally as present, as the word “ before” would require, 
even if, according to ver. 9, there were a number of persons present 
besides the elders. Moreover they would not have been mentioned 
first, but, like “all the people” in ver. 9, would have been placed 
after the elders as the principal witnesses. On these grounds, the 
word must be taken in the sense of sitting, and, like the verb in ver. 
2, be understood as referring to the elders present ; and the words 
“before the elders of my people” must be regarded as explanatory. 
The expression OND (third pers.) is striking, as we should expect the 
second person, which is not only found in the Septuagint, but also 
in several codices, and is apparently required by the context. It is 
true that the third person may be defended, as it has been by Seb. 
Schmidt and others, on the assumption that Boaz turned towards 
the elders and uttered the words as addressed to them, and therefore 
spoke of the redeemer as a third person: “ But tf he, the redeemer 
there, will not redeem.” But as the direct appeal to the redeemer 
himself is resumed immediately afterwards, the supposition, to our 
mind at least, is a very harsh one. The person addressed said, “ J 
will redeem.” Boaz then gave him this further explanation (ver. 
5): “ On the day that thou buyest the field of the hand of Naomi, 
thou buyest it of the hand of Ruth the Moabitess, of the wife of the 
deceased (Mahlon, the rightful heir of the field), to set up (that 
thou mayest set up) the name of the deceased upon his inheritance.” 
From the meaning and context, the form ‘np must be the second 
pers. masc.; the yod at the end no doubt crept in through an error 
of the pen, or else from a }, so that the word is either to be read 
™3P (according to the Kert) or imp, “thou buyest it.” So far as 
the fact itself was concerned, the field, which Naomi had sold from 
want, was the hereditary property of her deceased husband, and 
ought therefore to descend to her sons according to the standing 
rule of right; and in this respect, therefore, it was Ruth’s property 
quite as much as Naomi’s. From the negotiation between Boaz 
and the nearer redeemer, it is very evident that Naomi had sold the 


field which was the hereditary property of her husband, and was 
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lawfully entitled to sell it. But as landed property did not descend 
to wives according to the Israelitish law, but only to children, and 
when there were no children, to the nearest relatives of the hus- 
band (Num. xxvii. 8-11), when Elimelech died his field properly 
descended to his sons; and when they died without children, it 
ought to have passed to his nearest relations. Hence the question 
arises, what right had Naomi to sell her husband’s field as her own 
property? The Rabbins suppose that the field had been presented 
to Naomi and Ruth by their husbands (vid. Selden, de success. in 
bona def. c. 15). But Elimelech could not lawfully give his heredi- 
tary property to his wife, as he left sons behind him when he died, 
and they were the lawful heirs; and Mahlon also had no more right 
than his father to make such a gift. There is still less foundation 
for the opinion that Naomi was an heiress, since even if this were 
the case, it would be altogether inapplicable to the present affair, 
where the property in question was not a field which Naomi had 
inherited from her father, but the field of Elimelech and his sons. 
The true explanation is no doubt the following: The law relating 
to the inheritance of the landed property of Israelites who died 
childless did not determine the time when such a possession should 
pass to the relatives of the deceased, whether immediately after the 
death of the owner, or not till after the death of the widow who 
was left behind (vid. Num. xxvii. 9 sqq.). No doubt the latter 
was the rule established by custom, so that the widow remained in 
possession of the property as long as she lived; and for that length 
of time she had the right to sell the property in case of need, since 
the sale of a field was not an actual sale of the field itself, but 
simply of the yearly produce until the year of jubilee. Consequently 
the field of the deceased Elimelech would, strictly speaking, have 
belonged to his sons, and after their death to Mahlon’s widow, 
since Chilion’s widow had remained behind in her own country 
Moab. But as Elimelech had not only emigrated with his wife 
and children and died abroad, but his sons had also been with him 
in the foreign land, and had married and died there, the landed 
property of their father had not descended to them, but had 
remained the property of Naomi, Elimelech’s widow, in which 
Ruth, as the widow of the deceased Mahlon, also had a share. 
Now, in case a widow sold the field of her deceased husband for 
the time that it was in her possession, on account of poverty, and a 
relation of her husband redeemed it, it was evidently his duty not 
only to care for the maintenance of the impoverished widow, but if 
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she were still young, to marry her, and to let the first son born of 
such a marriage enter into the family of the deceased husband of 
his wife, so as to inherit the redeemed property, and perpetuate the 
name and possession of the deceased in Israel. Upon this right, 
which was founded upon traditional custom, Boaz based this con- 
dition, which he set before the nearer redeemer, that if he redeemed 
the field of Naomi he must also take Ruth, with the obligation to 
marry her, and through this marriage to set up the name of the 
deceased upon his inheritance. 

Vers. 6-13. The redeemer admitted the justice of this demand, 
from which we may see that the thing passed as an existing right 
in the nation. But as he was not disposed to marry Ruth, he gave 
up the redemption of the field—Ver. 6. “J cannot redeem tt for 
myself, lest I mar mine own inheritance.” The redemption would 
cost money, since the yearly produce of the field would have to be 
paid for up to the year of jubilee. Now, if he acquired the field 
by redemption as his own permanent property, he would have 
increased by so much his own possessions in land. But if he should 
marry Ruth, the field so redeemed would belong to the son whom 
he would beget through her, and he would therefore have parted 
with the money that he had paid for the redemption merely for the 
son of Ruth, so that he would have withdrawn a certain amount of 
_capital from his own possession, and to that extent have detracted 
from its worth. “ Redeem thou for thyself my redemption,” t.e. the 
field which I have the first right to redeem.—Vers. 7, 8. This 
declaration he confirmed by what was a usual custom at that time 
in renouncing a right. This early custom is described in ver. 7, 
and there its application to the case before us is mentioned after- 
wards. “ Now this was (took place) formerly in Israel in redeeming 
and exchanging, to confirm every transaction: A man took off his 
shoe and gave tt to another, and this was a testimony in Israel.” 
From the expression “ formerly,” and also from the description 
given of the custom in question, it follows that it had gone out of 
use at the time when our book was composed. The custom itself, 
which existed among the Indians and the ancient Germans, arose 
from the fact that fixed property was taken possession of by tread- 
ing upon the soil, and hence taking off the shoe and handing it to 
another was a symbol of the transfer of a possession or right of 
ownership (see the remarks on Deut. xxv. 9 and my Bibl. Archiiol. 
li. p. 66). The Piel 0°) is rarely met with in Hebrew ; in the present 
instance it was probably taken from the old legal phraseology. 
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The only, other places in which it occurs are Ezek. xiii. 6, Ps. cxix. 
28, 106, and the book of Esther, where it is used more frequently 
as a Chaldaism.—Vers. 9, 10. After the nearest redeemer had 
thus renounced the right of redemption with all legal formality, 
Boaz said to the elders and all the (rest of the) people, “ Ye are 
witnesses this day, that I have acquired this day all that belonged to 
Elimelech, and to Mahlon and Chilion (i.e. the field of Elimelech, 
which was the rightful inheritance of his sons Mahlon and Chilion), 
at the hand of Naomi; and also Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of 
Mahlon, I have acquired as my wife, to raise up the name of the 
deceased upon his inheritance, that the name of the deceased may not 
be cut off among his brethren and from the gate of his people” (i.e. 
from his native town Bethlehem; cf. chap. iii. 11). On the fact 
itself, see the introduction to chap. iii.; also the remarks on the 
Levirate marriages at Deut. xxv. 5 sqq.—Ver. 11. The people and 
the elders said, “ We are witnesses,” and desired for Boaz the blessing 
of the Lord upon this marriage. For Boaz had acted as unselfishly 
as he had acted honourably in upholding a laudable family custom 
in Israel. The blessing desired is the greatest blessing of marriage: 
“ The Lord make the woman that shall come into thine house (the 
participle "83 refers to what is immediately about to happen) like 
Rachel and like Leah, which two did build the house of Israel 
(“build” as in Gen. xvi. 2, xxx. 3); and do thou get power in 
Ephratah, and make to thyself a name in Bethlehem.” 1 nvY does 
not mean “ get property or wealth,” as in Deut. viii. 17, but get 
power, as in Ps. Ix. 14 (cf. Prov. xxxi. 29), sc. by begetting and 
training worthy sons and daughters. “ Make thee.a name,” literally 
“call out a name.” The meaning of this phrase, which is only 
used here in this peculiar manner, must be the following: “ Make 
to thyself a well-established name through thy marriage with Ruth, 
by a host of worthy sons who shall make thy name renowned.”— 
Ver. 12. “May thy house become like the house of Perez, whom 
Tamar bore to Judah” (Gen. xxxviii.). It was from Perez that 
the ancestors of Boaz, enumerated in vers. 18 sqq. and 1 Chron. ii. 
5 sqq-, were descended. As from Perez, so also from the seed 
which Jehovah would give to Boaz through Ruth, there should 
grow up a numerous posterity. 

Vers. 13-17. This blessing began very speedily to be fulfilled. 
When Boaz had married Ruth, Jehovah gave her conception, and 
she bare a son.—Ver. 14. At his birth the women said to Naomi, 
“ Blessed be the Lord, who hath not let a redeemer be wanting to thee 
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to-day.” This redeemer was not Boaz, but the son just born. They 
called him a redeemer of Naomi, not because he would one day 
redeem the whole of Naomi’s possessions (Carpzov, Rosennuiller, 
etc.), but because as the son of Ruth he was also the son of Naomi 
(ver. 17), and as such would take away the reproach of childless- 
ness from her, would comfort her, and tend her in her old age, and 
thereby become her true goél, t.e. her deliverer (Bertheau). “ And 
let his name be named in Israel,” i.e. let the boy acquire a celebrated 
name, one often mentioned in Israel.—Ver. 15. “ And may the boy 
come to thee a refresher of the soul, and a nourtsher of thine old age; 
Jor thy daughter-in-law, who loveth thee (who hath left her family, 
her home, and her gods, out of love to thee), hath born him; she ts 
better to thee than seven sons.” Seven, as the number of the works 
of God, is used to denote a large number of sons of a mother whom 
God has richly blessed with children (vid. 1 Sam. ii. 5). A mother 
of so many sons was to be congratulated, inasmuch as she not only 
possessed in these sons a powerful support to her old age, but had 
the prospect of the permanent continuance of her family. Naomi, 
however, had a still more valuable treasure in her mother-in-law, 
inasmuch as through her the loss of her own sons had been supplied 
in her old age, and the prospect was now presented to her of 
becoming in her childless old age the tribe-mother of a numerous 
and flourishing family—Ver. 16. Naomi therefore adopted this 
grandson as her own child; she took the boy into her bosom, and 
became his nurse.—Ver. 17. And the neighbours said, “A son ts 
born to Naomi,” and gave him the name of Obed. This name was 
given to the boy (the context suggests this) evidently with refe- 
rence to what he was to become to his grandmother. Obed, there- 
fore, does not mean “servant of Jehovah” (Targum), but “ the 
serving one,” as one who lived entirely for his grandmother, and 
would take care of her, and rejoice her heart (0. v. Gerlach, after 
Josephus, Ant. v. 9, 4). The last words of ver. 17, “he ts the father 
of Jesse, the father of David,” show the object which the author 
kept in view in writing down these events, or composing the book 
itself. This conjecture is raised into a certainty by the penesiogy 
which follows, and with which the book closes. 

Vers. 18-20. “These are the generations of Perez,” t.e. the families 
descended from Perez in their genealogical order (toledoth: see at 
Gen. ii. 4). The genealogy only goes back as far as Perez, because 
he was the founder of the family of Judah which was named after 


him (Num. xxvi. 20), and to which Elimelech and Boaz belonged. 
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Perez, a son of Judah by Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 29), begat Hezrom, 
who is mentioned in Gen. xlvi. 12 among the sons of Judah who 
emigrated with Jacob into Egypt, although (as we have shown in 
our comm. on the passage) he was really born in Egypt. Of this son 
Ram (called Aram in the Sept. Cod. Al., and from that in Matt. i. 3) 
nothing further is known, as he is only mentioned again in 1 Chron. 
ii. 9. His son Amminadad was the father-in-law of Aaron, who 
had married his daughter (Ex. vi. 23), and the father of Nahesson 
(Nahshon), the tribe-prince of the house of Judah in the time of 
Moses (Num. i. 7, ii. 3, vii. 12). According to this there are only 
four or five generations to the 430 years spent by the Israelites 
in Egypt, if we include both Perez and Nahesson ; evidently not 
enough for so long a time, so that some of the intermediate links 
must have been left out even here. But the omission of unim- 
portant members becomes still more apparent in the statement 
which follows, viz. that Nahshon begat Salmah, and Salmah Boaz, 
in which only two generations are given for a space of more than 
250 years, which intervened between the death of Moses and the 
time of Gideon. Salmah (mae or Noo, 1 Chron. ii. 11) is called 
Salmon in ver. 21; a double form of the name, which is to be 
explained from the fact that Salmah grew out of Salmon through 
the elision of the n, and that the terminations an and on are used 
promiscuously, as we may see from the form "WY in Job xli. 18 
when compared with Mw’ in 1 Kings xxii. 34, and iY in 1 Sam. 
xvii. 5, 38 (see Ewald, § 163-4). According to the genealogy of 
Christ in Matt. i. 5, Salmon married Rahab; consequently he was 
a son, or at any rate a grandson, of Nahshon, and therefore all the 
members between Salmon and Boaz have been passed over. Again, 
the generations from Boaz to David (vers. 21, 22) may possibly be 
complete, although in all probability one generation has been passed 
over even here between Obed and Jesse (see p. 471). It is also 
worthy of notice that the whole chain from Perez to David consists 
of ten links, five of which (from Perez to Nahshon) belong to the 
430 years of the sojourn in Egypt, and five (from Salmon to David) 
to the 476 years between the exodus from Egypt and the death 
of David. This symmetrical division is apparently as intentional 
as the limitation of the whole genealogy to ten members, for the 
purpose of stamping upon it through the number ten as the seal of 
completeness the character of a perfect, concluded, and symmetrical 
whole. 


The genealogy closes with David, an eviaent proof that the 
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book was intended to give a family picture from the life uf the 
pions ancestors of this great and godly king of Israel. Bu: for us 
the history which points to David acquires a still higher si:nifica- 
tion, from the fact that all the members of the genealogy of lia. 1 
whose names occur here are also found in the genealogy uf .Jesus 
Christ. “The passage is given by Matthew word for word in the 
genealogy of Christ, that we may see that this history looks no’ so 
much to David as to Jesus Christ, who was proclaimed by all as 
the Saviour and Redeemer of the human race, and that we may 
learn with what wonderful compassion the Lord raises up :! tuw!+ 
and despised to the greatest glory and majesty” (Brentius). 
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THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


@ 
TITLE, CONTENTS, CHARACTER, AND ORIGIN OF THE BOOKS 
OF SAMUEL. 


AS HE books of Samuel originally formed one undivided 

1 B23, work, and in the Hebrew mss. they do so still. The 
rh We division into two books originated with the Alexan- 
~ rian translators (LX -X.), and was not only adopted 
in the Vulgate and other versions, but in the sixteenth century 
it was introduced by Daniel Bomberg into our’ editions of the 
Hebrew Bible itself. In the Septuagint and Vulgate, these 
books are reckoned as belonging to the books of the Kings, and 
have the heading, Baciderav tpawrn, Sevtépa (Regum, i. et ii.). 
In the Septuagint they are called “books of the kingdoms,” 
evidently with reference to the fact that each of these works 
contains an account of the history of a double kingdom, viz. : 
the books of Samuel, the history of the kingdoms of Saul 
and David; and the books of Kings, that of the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel. This title does not appear unsuitable, so far 
as the books before us really contain an account of the rise of 
the monarchy in Israel. Nevertheless, we cannot regard:it as 
the original title, or even as a more appropriate heading than 
the one given in the Hebrew canon, viz. “ the book of Samuel,” 
since this title not only originated in the fact that the first half 
(i.e. our first book) contains an account of the acts of the pro- 
phet Samuel, but was also intended to indicate that the spirit of 
Samuel formed the soul of the true kingdom in Israel, or that 
the earthly throne of the Israelitish kingdom of God derived its 
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strength and perpetuity from the Spirit of the Lord which 
lived in the prophet. The division into two books answers 
to the contents, since the death of Saul, with which the first 
book closes, formed a turning-point in the development of the 
kingdom. 

The books of Samuel contain the history of the kingdom of 
God in Israel, from the termination of the age of the judges to 
the close of the reign of king David, and embrace a period of 
about 125 years, viz. from about 1140 to 1015 B.c. The first 
book treats of the judgeship of the prophet Samuel and the 
reign of king Saul, and is divided into three sections, answering 
to the three epochs formed by the judicial office of Samuel (ch. © 
i.—vii.), the reign of Saul from his election till his rejection (ch. 
vill.—xv.), and the decline of his kingdom during his conflict 
with David, whom the Lord had chosen to be the leader of His 
people in the place of Saul (ch. xvi—xxxi.). The renewal of 
the kingdom of God, which was now thoroughly disorganized 
both within and without, commenced with Samuel. When the 
pious Hannah asked for a son from the Lord, and Samuel was 
given to her, the sanctuary of God at Shiloh was thoroughly 
desecrated under the decrepit high priest Eli by the base con- 
duct of his worthless sons, and the nation of Israel was given 
up to the power of the Philistines. If Israel, therefore, was to 
be delivered from the bondage of the heathen, it was necessary 
that it should be first of all redeemed from the bondage of sin 
and idolatry, that its false confidence in the visible pledges of 
the gracious presence of God should be shaken by heavy judg- 
ments, and the way prepared for its conversion to the Lord its 
God by deep humiliation. At the very same time, therefore, 
at which Samuel was called to be the prophet of God, the judg- 
ment of God was announced upon the degraded priesthood and 
the desecrated sanctuary. The jirst section of our book, which 
describes the history of the renewal of the theocracy by Samuel, 
does not commence with the call of Samuel as prophet, but with 
an account on the one hand of the character of the national 
religion in the time of Eli, and on the other hand of the piety 
of the parents of Samuel, especially of his mother, and with an 
announcement of the judgment that was to fall upon Eli’s house 
(ch. i. 1.). Then follow first of all the call of Samuel as prophet 
(ch. iii.), and the fulfilment of the judgment upon the house of 
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Eli and the house of God (ch. iv.) ; secondly, the manifesta- 
tion of the omnipotence of God upon the enemies of His people, 
by the chastisement of the Philistines for carrying off the ark of 
the covenant, and the victory which the Israelites gained over 
their oppressors through Samuel’s prayer (ch. v.—vii. 14); and 
lastly, a summary of the judicial life of Samuel (ch. vii. 15-17). 
The second section contains, first, the negotiations of the people 
with Samuel concerning the appointment of a king, the anointing 
of Saul by the prophet, and his election as king, together with 
the establishment of his kingdom (ch. viii.-xii.) ; and secondly, 
a brief survey of the history of his reign, in connection with 
which the only events that are at all fully described are his first 
successful conflicts with the Philistines, and the war against the 
Amalekites which occasioned his ultimate rejection (ch. xiii.- 
xv.). In the third section (ch. xvi.—xxxi.) there is a much more 
elaborate account of the history of Saul from his rejection till 
his death, since it not only describes the anointing of David and 
his victory over Goliath, but contains a circumstantial account 
of his attitude towards Saul, and the manifold complications 
arising from his long-continued persecution on the part of Saul, 
for the purpose of setting forth the gradual accomplishment of 
the counsels of God, both in the rejection of Saul and the elec- 
tion of David as king of Israel, to warn the ungodly against hard- 
ness of heart, and to strengthen the godly in their trust in the 
Lord, who guides His servants through tribulation and suffering 
to glory and honour. The second book contains the history of 
the reign of David, arranged in four sections: (1) his reign over 
Judah in Hebron, and his conflict with Ishbosheth the son of 
Saul, whom Abner had set up as king over the other tribes of 
Israel (ch. i—iv.): (2) the anointing of David as king over all 
Israel, and the firm establishment of his kingdom through the 
conquest of the citadel of Zion, and the elevation of Jerusalem 
into the capital of the kingdom ; the removal of the ark of. the 
covenant to Jerusalem ; the determination to build a temple to 
the Lord ; the promise given him by the Lord of the everlast- 
ing duration of his dominion; and lastly, the subjugation of 
all the enemies of Israel (ch. v.—viii. 14), to which there is 
appended a list of the principal officers of state (ch. vill. 15-18), 
and an account of the favour shown to the house of Saul in the 


person of Mephibosheth (ch. ix.): (3) the disturbance of his 
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reign through his adultery with Bathsheba during the Am- 
monitish and Syrian war, and the judgments which came upon 
his house in consequence of this sin through the wickedness of 
his sons, viz. the incest of Amnon and rebellion of Absalom, 
and the insurrection of Sheba (ch. x.-xx.): (4) the close of 
his reign, his song of thanksgiving for deliverance out of the 
hand of all his foes (ch. xxii.), and his last prophetic words 
concerning the just ruler in the fear of God (ch. xxiii. 1-7). 
The way is prepared for these, however, by an account of the 
expiation of Saul’s massacre of the Gibeonites, and of various 
heroic acts performed by his generals during the wars with the 
Philistines (ch. xxi.) ; whilst a list of his several heroes is after- 
wards appended in ch. xxiii. 8-39, together with an account of 
the numbering of the people and consequent pestilence (ch. | 
xxiv.), which is placed at the close of the work, simply because 
the punishment of ‘this sin of David furnished the occasion 
for the erection of an altar of burnt-offering upon the site of 
the future temple. His death is not mentioned here, because 
he transferred the kingdom to his son Solomon before he died ; 
and the account of this transfer forms the introduction to the 
history of Solomon in the first book of Kings, so that the close 
of David’s life was most appropriately recorded there. 

So far as the character of the historical writing in the books 
of Samuel is concerned, there is something striking in the 
contrast which presents itself between the fulness with which 
the writer has described many events of apparently trifling 
importance, in connection with the lives of persons through 
whom the Lord secured the deliverance of His people and king- 
dom from their foes, and the summary brevity with which he 
disposes of the greatest enterprises of Saul and David, and the 
fierce and for the most part tedious wars with the surrounding 
nations ; so that, as Thenius says, “ particular portions of the 
work differ in the most striking manner from all the rest, the 
one part being very brief, and written almost in the form of a 
chronicle, the other elaborate, and in one part composed with 
really biographical fulness.” This peculiarity is not to be 
accounted for from the nature of the sources which the author 
had at his command; for even if we cannot define with pre- 
cision the nature and extent of these sources, yet when we 
compare the accounts contained in these books of the wars 
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between David and the Ammonites and Syrians with those in 
the books of Chronicles (2 Sam. viii. and x. with 1 Chron. xviii. 
xix.), we see clearly enough that the sources from which those 
accounts were derived embraced more than our books have 
given, since there are several places in which the chronicler 
gives fuller details of historical facts, the truth of which is 
universally allowed. The preparations for the building of the 
temple and the organization of the army, as well as the arrange- 
ment of the official duties of the Levites which David under- 
took, according to 1 Chron. xxii.—xxviil., in the closing years of 
his life, cannot possibly have been unknown to the author of 
our books. Moreover, there are frequent,allusions in the books 
before us to events which are assumed as known, though there 
is no record of them in the writings which have been handed 
down to us, such as the removal of the tabernacle from Shiloh, 
where it stood in the time of Eli (1 Sam. i. 3, 9, etc.), to Nob, 
where David received the shewbread from the priests on his 
flight from Saul (ch. xxi. 1 sqq.) ; the massacre of the Gibeonites 
by Saul, which had to be expiated under David (2 Sam. xxi.) ; 
the barishment of the necromancers out of the land in the time 
of Saul (1 Sam. xxviii. 3); and the flight of the Beerothites to 
Gittaim (2 Sam. iv. 3). From this also we must conclude, that 
the author of our books knew more than he thought it necessary 
to mention in his work. But we certainly cannot infer from 
these peculiarities, as has often been done, that our books are 
to be regarded as a compilation. Such an inference as this 
simply arises from an utter disregard of the plan and object, 
which run through both books and regulate the selection and 
arrangement of the materials they contain. That the work 
has been composed upon a definite plan, is evident from the 
grouping of the historical facts, in favour of which the chrono- 
logical order generally observed in both the books has now and 
then been sacrificed. Thus, in the history of Saul and the 
_ account of his wars (1 Sam. xiv. 47, 48), the fact is also men- 
tioned, that he smote the Amalekites; whereas the war itself, 
in which he smote them, is first described in detail in ch. xv., 
because it was in that war that he forfeited his kingdom 
through his transgression of the divine command, and brought 
about his own rejection on the part of God. The sacrifice of 
the chronological order to the material -grouping of kindred 
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events, is still more evident in the history of David. In 2 Sam. 
viii. all his wars with foreign nations are collected together, and 
even the wars with the Syrians and Ammonites are included, 
together with an account of the booty taken in these wars ; and 
then after this, viz. in ch. x.-xii., the war with the Ammonites 
and Syrians is more fully described, including the circum- 
stances which occasioned it, the course which it took, and 
David’s adultery which occurred during this war. Moreover, 
the history of Saul, as well as that of David, is divided into two 
self-contained periods, answering indeed to the historical course 
of the reigns of these two kings, but yet so distinctly marked off 
by the historian, that not only is the turning-point distinctly 
given in both instances, viz. the rejection of Saul and the 
grievous fall of David, but each of these periods is rounded off 
with a cémprehensive account of the wars, the family, and the 
state officials of the two kings (1 Sam. xiv. 47-52, and 2 Sam. 
viii.). So likewise in the history of Samuel, after the victory 
which the Israelites obtained over the Philistines through his 
prayer, everything that had to be related concerning his life 
as judge is grouped together in ch. vii. 15-17, before the 
introduction of the monarchy is described; although Samuel 
himself lived till nearly the close of the reign of Saul, and 
not only instituted Saul as king, but afterwards announced 
his rejection, and anointed David as his successor. These com- 
prehensive accounts are anything but proofs of compilations 
from sources of different kinds, which ignorance of the pecu- 
liarities of the Semitic style of writing history has led some 
to regard them as being; they simply serve to round off the 
different periods into which the history has been divided, and 
form resting-places for the historical review, which neither 
destroy the material connection of the several groups, nor throw 
any doubt upon the unity of the authorship of the books them- 
selves, And even where separate incidents appear to be grouped 
together, without external connection or any regard to chrono- 
logical order, on a closer inspection it is easy to discover the 
relation in which they stand to the leading purpose of the whole 
book, and the reason why they occupy this position and no 
other (see the introductory remarks to 2 Sam. ix. xxi.—xxiv.). 
If we look more closely, however, at the contents of these 
books, in order to determine their character more precisely, we 
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find at the very outset, in Hannah’s song of praise, a prophetic 
glance at the anointed of the Lord (ch. ii. 10), which foretells 
the establishment of the monarchy that was afterwards accom- 
plished under Saul and David. And with this there is asso- 
ciated the rise of the new name, Jehovah Sabaoth, which is 
never met with in the Pentateuch or in the books of Joshua 
and Judges; whereas it occurs in the books before us from the 
commencement (ch. i. 38, 11, etc.) to the close. (For further 
remarks on the origin and signification of this divine name, see 
at ch. i. 3.) When Israel received a visible representative of 
its invisible God-king in the person of an earthly monarch ; 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, became the God of the heavenly 
hosts. Through the establishment of the monarchy, the people 
of Jehovah’s possession became a “ world-power ;”’ the kingdom 
of God was elevated into a kingdom of the world, as distin- 
guished from the other ungodly kingdoms of the world, which 
it was eventually to overcome in the power of its God. In this 
conflict Jehovah manifested himself as the Lord of hosts, to 
whom all the nations and kingdoms of this world were to become 
subject. Even in the times of Saul and David, the heathen 
nations were to experience a foretaste of this subjection. When 
Saul had ascended the throne of Israel, he fought against all 
his enemies round about, and extended his power in every 
direction in which he turned (ch. i. 14, 47, 48). But David 
made all the nations who bordered upon the kingdom of God 
tributary to the people of the Lord, as the Lord gave him 
victory wherever he went (ch. ii. 8, 14, 15); so that his son 
Solomon reigned over all the kingdoms, from the stream (the 
Euphrates) to the boundary of Egypt, and they all brought him 
presents, and were subject to him (1 Kingsv.1). But the Israel- 
itish monarchy could never thus acquire the power to secure 
for the kingdom of God a victory over all its foes, except as the 
king himself was diligent in his endeavours to be at all times 
simply the instrument of the God-king, and exercise his authority 
solely in the name and according to the will of Jehovah. And 
as the natural selfishness and pride of man easily made this 
concentration of the supreme earthly power in a single person 
merely an occasion for self-aggrandisement, and therefore the 
Israelitish kings were exposed to the temptation to use the 
plenary authority entrusted to them even in opposition to the 
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will of God; the Lord raised up for Himself organs of His own 
Spirit, in the persons-of the prophets, to stand by the side of 
the kings, and make known to them the will and counsel of 
God. The introduction of the monarchy was therefore pre- 
ceded by the development of the prophetic office into a spiritual 
power in Israel, in which the kingdom was to receive not only 
a firm support to its own authority, but a strong bulwark against 
royal caprice and tyranny. Samuel was called by the Lord to 
be His prophet, to convert the nation that was sunk in idolatry 
to the Lord its God, and to revive the religious life by the 
establishment of associations of prophets, since the priests had 
failed to resist the growing apostasy of the nation, and had 
become unfaithful to their calling to instruct and establish the 
congregation in the knowledge and fear of the Lord. Even 
before the call of Samuel as a prophet, there was foretold to 
the high priest Eli by a man of God, not only the judgment that 
would fall upon the degenerate priesthood, but the appointment 
of a faithful priest, for whom the Lord would build a permanent 
house, that he might ever walk before His anointed (1 Sam. 
ii. 27-36). And the first revelation which Samuel received 
from God had reference to the fulfilment of all that the Lord 
had spoken against the house of Eli (ch. iii. 11 sqq.). The 
announcement of a faithful priest, who would walk before the 
anointed of the Lord, also contained a prediction of the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy, which foreshadowed its worth and 
great significance in relation to the further development of the 
kingdom of God. And whilst these predictions of the anointed 
of the Lord, before and in connection with the call of Samuel, 
show the deep spiritual connection which existed between the 
prophetic order and the regal office in Israel; the insertion of 
them in these books is a proof that from the very outset the 
author had this new organization of the Israelitish kingdom of 
God before his mind, and that it was his intention not simply 
to hand down biographies of Samuel, Saul, and David, but to 
relate the history of the Old Testament kingdom of God at the 
time of its elevation out of a deep inward and outward decline 
into the full authority and power of a kingdom of the Lord, 
before which all its enemies were to be compelled to bow. 
Israel was to become a kingship of priests, 7.e. a kingdom 
whose citizens were priests and kings. The Lord had announced 
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this to the sons of Israel before the covenant was concluded at 
Sinai, as the ultimate object of their adoption as the people of | 
His possession (Ex. xix. 5, 6). Now although this promise 
reached far beyond the times of the Old Covenant, and will 
only receive its perfect fulfilment in the completion of the 
kingdom of God under the New Covenant, yet it was to be 
realized even in the people of Israel so far as the economy of 
the Old Testament allowed. Israel was not only to become a 
priestly nation, but a royal nation also ; not only to be sanctified 
as a congregation of the Lord, but also to be exalted into a 
kingdom of God. The establishment of the earthly monarchy, 
therefore, was not only an eventful turning-point, but also an 
“ epoch-making” advance in the development of Israel towards 
the goal set before it in its divine calling. And this advance 
became the pledge of the ultimate attainment of the goal, 
through the promise which David received from God (2 Sam. 
vii. 12-16), that the Lord would establish the throne of his 
kingdom for ever. With this promise God established for His 
anointed the eternal covenant, to which David reverted at the 
close of his reign, and upon which he rested his divine an- 
nouncement of the just ruler over men, the ruler in the fear of 
God (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7). Thus the close of these books points 
back to their commencement. The prophecy of the pious 
mother of Samuel, that the Lord would give strength unto His 
king, and exalt the horn of His anointed (1 Sam. ii. 10), found 
a fulfilment in the kingdom of David, which was at the same 
time a pledge of the ultimate completion of the kingdom of — 
God under the sceptre of the Son of David, the promised 
_ Messiah. 

This is one, and in fact the most conspicuous, arrangement 
of the facts connected with the history of salvation, which 
determined the plan and composition of the work before us. 
By the side of this there is another, which does not stand out 
so prominently indeed, but yet must not be overlooked. At 
the very beginning, viz. in ch. i., the inward decay of the house 
of God under the high priest Eli is exhibited ; and in the 
announcement of the judgment upon the house of Eli, a long- — 
continued oppression of the dwelling-place (of God) is foretold 
(ch. ii. 32). Then, in the further course of the narrative, not 
only is the fulfilment of these threats pointed out, in the events 
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described in 1 Sam. iv., vi. 19—vii. 2, and xxii. 11-19; but it 
is also shown how David first of all brought the ark of the 
covenant, about which no one had troubled himself in the time 
of Saul, out of its concealment, had a tent erected for it in the 
capital of his kingdom upon Mount Zion, and made it once 
more the central point of the worship of the congregation ; and 
how after that, when God had given him rest from his enemies, 
he wished to build a temple for the Lord to be the dwelling- 
place of His name; and lastly, when God would not permit 
him to carry out this resolution, but promised that his son 
would build the house of the Lord, how, towards the close of 
his reign, he consecrated the site for the future temple by build- 
ing an altar upon Mount Moriah (2 Sam. xxiv. 25). Even in 
this series of facts the end of the work points back to the be- 
ginning, so that the arrangement and composition of it accord- 
ing to a definite plan, which has been consistently carried out, . 
are very apparent. If, in addition to this, we take into account 
the deep-seated connection between the building of the temple 
as designed by David, and the confirmation of his monarchy on 
the part of God as exhibited in 2 Sam. vii., we cannot fail to 
observe that the historical development of the true kingdom, 
in accordance with the nature and constitution of the Old Tes- 
tament kingdom of God, forms the leading thought and purpose 

of the work to which the name of Samuel has been attached, 
- and that it was by this thought and aim that the writer was 
influenced throughout in his selection of the historical materials 
which lay before him in the sources that he employed. 

The full accounts which are given of the birth and youth 
of Samuel, and the life of David, are in the most perfect har- 
mony with this design. The lives and deeds of these two men 
of God were of significance as laying the foundation for the 
development and organization of the monarchical kingdom in 
Israel. Samuel was the model and type of the prophets; and 
embodied in his own person the spirit and nature of the pro- 
phetic office, whilst his attitude towards Saul foreshadowed the 
position which the prophet was to assume in relation to the 
king. In the life of David, the Lord himself educated the 
king of His kingdom, the prince over His people, to whom He 
could continue His favour and grace even when he had fallen 
so deeply that it was necessary that he should be chastised for 
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his sins. Thus all the separate parts and sections are fused 
together as an organic whole in the fundamental thought of 
the work before us. And this unity is not rendered at all 
questionable by differences such as we find in the accounts of 
the mode of Saul’s death as described in 1 Sam. xxxi. 4 and 
2 Sam. i. 9, 10, or by such repetitions as the double account of 
the death of Samuel, and other phenomena of a similar kind, 
which can be explained without difficulty ; whereas the asser- 
tion sometimes made, that there are some events of which we 
have two different accounts that contradict each other, has 
never yet been proved, and, as we shall see when we come to 
the exposition of the passages in question, has arisen partly 
from unscriptural assumptions, partly from ignorance of the 
formal peculiarities of the. Hebrew mode of writing history, 
and partly from a mistaken interpretation of the passages 
themselves. 

With regard to the origin of the books of Samuel, all that 
can be maintained with certainty is, that they were not written 
till after the division of the kingdom under Solomon’s succes- 
sor. This is evident from the remark in 1 Sam. xxvii. 6, that 
“ Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings of Judah unto this day.” For 
although David was king over the tribe of Judah alone for 
seven years, it was not till after the falling away of the ten 
tribes from the house of David that there were really “ kings 
of Judah.” On the other hand, nothing can be inferred with 
certainty respecting the date of composition, either from the dis- 
tinction drawn between Israel and Judah in 1 Sam. xi. 8, xvii. 
52, xviii. 16, and 2 Sam. iii. 10, xxiv. 1, which evidently existed 
as early as the time of David, as we may see from 2 Sam. ii. 
9,10, v. 1-5, xix. 41, xx. 2; or from the formula “to this day,” 
which we find in 1 Sam. v. 5, vi. 18, xxx. 25, 2 Sam. iv. 3, 
vi. 18, xviii. 18, since the duration of the facts to which it is 
applied is altogether unknown; or lastly, from such passages 
as 1 Sam. ix. 9, 2 Sam. xiii. 18, where explanations are given 
of expressions and customs belonging to the times of Saul and 
David, as it is quite possible that they may have been alto- 
gether changed by the time of Solomon. In general, the con- 
tents and style of the books point to the earliest times after the 
division of the kingdom; since we find no allusions whatever to 
the decay of the kingdoms which afterwards took place, and still 
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less to the captivity ; whilst the style and language are classical 
throughout, and altogether free from Chaldaisms and later 
forms, such as we meet with in the writings of the Chaldean 
period, and even in those of the time of the captivity. The 
author himself is quite unknown; but, judging from the spirit 
of his writings, he was a prophet of the kingdom of Judah. 
It is unanimously admitted, however, that he made use of 
written documents, particularly of prophetic records made by 
persons who were contemporaries of the events described, not 
only for the history of the reigns of Saul and David, but also 
for the life and labours of Samuel, although no written sources 
are quoted, with the exception of the “book of Jasher,” which 
contained the elegy of David upon Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 
1. 18); so that the sources employed by him cannot be dis- 
tinctly pointed out. The different attempts which have been 
tmnade to determine them minutely, from the time of Eichhorn 
down to G. Em. Karo (de fontibus librorum qui feruntur 
Samuelis Dissert. Berol. 1862), are lacking in the necessary 
proofs which hypotheses must bring before they can meet with 
adoption and support. If we confine ourselves to the historical 
evidence, according to 1 Chron. xxix. 29, the first and last 
acts of king David, i.e. the events of his entire reign, were 
recorded in the “dibre of Samuel the seer, of Nathan the pro- 
phet, and of Gad the seer.” These prophetic writings formed 
no doubt the leading sources from which our books of Samuel 
were also drawn, since, on the one hand, apart from sundry 
deviations arising from differences in the plan and object of 
the two authors, the two accounts of the reign of David in 2 
Sam. vilii-xxiv. and 1 Chron. xi.-xxi. agree for the most part 
so thoroughly word for word, that they are generally regarded 
as extracts from one common source; whilst, on the other hand, 
the prophets named not only lived in the time of David but 
throughout the whole of the period referred to in the books 
before us, and took a very active part in the progressive de- 
velopment of the history of those times (see not only 1 Sam. 
1—ill. Vil.-x. xii. xv. xvi., but also 1 Sam. xix. 18-24, xxii. 5, 
2 Sam. vii. 12, xxiv. 11-18). Moreover, in 1 Chron. xxvii. 
24, there are “chronicles (diaries or annals) of king David” 
mentioned, accompanied with the remark that the result of the 
census appointed by David ~as not inserted in them, from 
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which we may infer that all the principal events of his reign 
were included in these chronicles. And they may also have 
formed one of the sources for our books, although nothing cer- 
tain can be determined concerning the relation in which they 
stood to the writings of the three prophets that have been men- 
tioned. Lastly, it is very evident from the character of the 
work before us, that the author had sources composed by eye- 
witnesses of the events at his command, and that these were 
employed with an intimate knowledge of the facts and with 
historical fidelity, inasmuch as the history is distinguished by 
great perspicuity and vividness of description, by a careful 
delineation of the characters of the persons engaged, and by 
great accuracy in the accounts of localities, and of subordinate 
circumstances connected with the historical events. 


EXPOSITION. 


I. HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL UNDER THE 
| PROPHET SAMUEL. 


1 SaM. I.—VII. 


THE call of Samuel to be the prophet and judge of Israel 
formed a turning-point in the history of the Old Testament 
kingdom of God. As the prophet of Jehovah, Samuel was to 
lead the people ef Israel out of the times of the judges into 
those of the kings, and lay the foundation for a prosperous 
development of the monarchy. Consecrated like Samson as a 
Nazarite from his mother’s womb, Samuel accomplished the 
deliverance of Israel ‘out of the power of the Philistines, which 
had been only commenced by Samson; and that not by the 
physical might of his arm, but by the spiritual power of his word 
and prayer, with which he led Israel back from the worship 
of dead idols to the Lord its God. And whilst as one of the 
judges, among whom he classes himself in 1 Sam. xii. 11, he 
brought the office of judge to a close, and introduced the 
monarchy ; as a prophet, he laid the foundation of the pro- 
phetic office, inasmuch as he was the first to naturalize it, so 
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to speak, in Israel, and develope it into a power that continued 
henceforth to exert the strongest influence, side by side with 
the priesthood and monarchy, upon the development of the 
covenant nation and kingdom of God. For even if there were 
prophets before the time of Samuel, who revealed the will of 
the Lord at times to the nation, they only appeared sporadi- 
cally, without exerting any lasting influence upon the national 
life; whereas, from the time of Samuel onwards, the prophets 
sustained and fostered the spiritual life of the congregation, 
and were the instruments through whom the Lord made known 
His purposes to. the nation and its rulers. To exhibit in its 
origin and growth the new order of things which Samuel intro- 
duced, or rather the deliverance which the Lord sent to His 
people through this servant of His, the prophetic historian goes 
back to the time of Samuel’s birth, and makes us acquainted 
not only with the religious condition of the nation, but also 
with the political oppression under which it was suffering at 
the close of the period of the judges, and during the high-priest- 
hood of Eli. At the time when the pious parents of Samuel 
were going year by year to the house of God at Shiloh to 
worship and offer sacrifice before the Lord, the house of God 
was being profaned by the abominable conduct of Eli’s sons 
(ch. i. ii.). When Samuel was called to be the prophet of 
Jehovah, Israel lost the ark of the covenant, the soul of its 
sanctuary, in the war with the Philistines (ch. iii. iv.). And 
it was not till after the nation had been rendered willing to put 
away its strange gods and worship Jehovah alone, through the 
influence of Samuel’s exertions as prophet, that the faithful 
covenant God gave it, in answer to Samuel's intercession, a 
complete victory over the Philistines (ch. vii.). In accordance 
with these three prominent features, the history of the judicial 
life of Samuel may be divided into three sections, viz.: ch. i. 
li.3 lll.—vi.3 and vii. 


SAMUEL'S BIRTH AND DEDICATION TO THE LORD. HANNAH'S 


While Eli the high priest was judging Israel, and at the time | 
when Samson was beginning to fight against the Philistines, a 
pious Israelitish woman prayed to the Lord for a son (vers. 
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1-18). Her prayer was heard. She bore a son, to whom she 
gave the name of Samuel, because he had been asked for from 
the Lord. As soon as he was weaned, she dedicated him to the 
Lord for a lifelong service (vers. 19-28), and praised the Lord 
in a song of prophetic character for the favour which He had 
shown to His people through hearkening to her prayer (ch. 
i. 1-10). 

‘Vers. 1-8. Samuels pedigree—Ver. 1. His father was a 
man of Ramathaim-Zophim, on the mountains of Ephraim, and 
named Elkanah. Ramathaim-Zcphim, which is only mentioned 
here, is the same place, according to ver. 3 (comp. with ver. 19 
and ch. ii. 11), which is afterwards called briefly ha-Ramah, 
i.e. the height. For since Elkanah of Ramathaim-Zophim went 
year by year out of his city to Shiloh, to worship and sacrifice 
there, and after he had done this, returned to his house to 
Ramah (ver. 19, ch. ii. 11), there can be no doubt that he was 
not only a native of Ramathaim-Zophim, but still had his home 
there; so that Ramah, where his house was situated, is only an 
abbreviated name for Ramathaim-Zophim.’ This Ramah (which 
is invariably written with the article, ha-Ramah), where Samuel 
was not only born (vers. 19 sqq.), but lived, laboured, died 
(ch. vii. 17, xv. 34, xvi. 13, xix. 18, 19, 22, 23), and was 
buried (ch. xxv. 1, xxviii. 3), is not a different place, as has 
been frequently assumed,’ from the Ramah in Benjamin (Josh. 
xviii. 25), and is not to be sought for in Ramleh near Joppa 
(v. Schubert, etc.), nor in Soba on the north-west of Jerusalem 
(Robinson, Pal. ii. p. 329), nor three-quarters of an hour to the 
north of Hebron (Wolcott, v. de Velde), nor anywhere else in 
the tribe of Ephraim, but is identical with Ramah of Benjamin, 


1 The argument lately adduced by Valentiner in favour of the difference 
between these two names, viz. that ‘‘ examples are not wanting of a person 
being described according to his original descent, although his dwelling- 
place had been already changed,” and the instance which he cites, viz. 
Judg. xix. 16, show that he has overlooked the fact, that in the very pas- 
sage which he quotes the temporary dwelling-place is actually mentioned 
along with the native town. In the case before us, on, the contrary, 
Ramathaim-Zophim is designated, by the use of the expression ‘‘ from his 
city,” in ver. 3, as the place where Elkanah lived, and where ‘‘ his house” 
(ver. 19) was still standing. 

2 For the different views which have been held upon this point, see the 
article ‘‘ Ramah,” by Pressel, in Herzog’s Cyclopxdia. 
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and was situated upon the site of the present village of er-Ram, 
two hours to the north-west of Jerusalem, upon a conical 
mountain to the east of the Nablus road (see at Josh. xviii. 25). 
This supposition is neither at variance with the account in ch. 
ix. x. (see the commentary upon these chapters), nor with the 
statement that Ramathaim-Zophim was upon the mountains of 
Ephraim, since the mountains of Ephraim extended into the 
tribe-territory of Benjamin, as is indisputably evident from 
Judg. iv. 5, where Deborah the prophetess is said to have dwelt 
between Ramah and Bethel in the mountains of Ephraim. 
The name Ramathaim-Zophim, i.e. “ the two heights (of the) 
Zophites,” appears to have been given to the town to distinguish 
it from other Ramahs, and to have been derived from the 
Levitical family of Zuph or Zophai (see 1 Chron. vi. 26, 35), 
which emigrated thither from the tribe of Ephraim, and from 
which Elkanah was descended. The full name, therefore, is 
given here, in the account of the descent of Samuel’s father ; 
whereas in the further history of Samuel, where there was no 
longer the same reason for giving it, the simple name Ramah 
is invariably used.’ The connection between Zophim and Zuph 
is confirmed by the fact that Elkanah’s ancestor, Zuph, is called 
Zophai in 1 Chron. vi. 26, and Zuph or Ziph in 1 Chron. vi. 
35. Zophim therefore signifies the descendants of Zuph or 
Zophai, from which the name “ land of Zuph,” in ch. ix. 5, 
was also derived (see the commentary on this passage). The 
tracing back of Elkanah’s family through four generations to 
Zuph agrees with the family registers in 1 Chron. vi., where 
the ancestors of Elkanah are mentioned twice,—first of all in 
the genealogy of the Kohathites (ver. 26), and then in that 


of Heman, the leader of the singers, a grandson of Samuel (ver. 


1 The fuller and more exact name, however, appears to have been still 
retained, and the use of it to have been revived after the captivity, in the 
"Papobie of 1 Macc. xi. 34, for which the Codd. have ‘Pabameiy and 
‘Pawedaix, and Josephus ‘Pauxebe, and in the Arimathea of the gospel 
history (Matt. xxvii. 57). ‘* For the opinion that this Ramathaim is a 
different place from the city of Samuel, and is to be sought for in the 
neighbourhood of Lydda, which Robinson advocates (Pal. iii. pp. 41 sqq.), 
is a hasty conclusion, drawn from the association of Ramathaim with Lydda 
in 1 Macc. xi. 834,—the very same conclusion which led the author of the 
Onomasticon to transfer the city of Samuel to the neighbourhood of Lydda” 
(Grimm on 1 Mace. xi. 34). 
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33),—except that the names Elihu, Tohu, and Zuph, are given 
as Eliab, Nahath, and Zophai in the first instance, and Eliel, 
Toah, and Ziph (according to the Chethibh) in the second,— 
various readings, such as often occur in the different genealo- 
gies, and are to be explained partly from the use of different 
forms for the same name, and partly from their synonymous 
meanings. Tohu and Toah, which occur in Arabic, with the 
meaning to press or sink in, are related in meaning to nachath 
or nuach, to sink or settle down. From these genealogies in 
the Chronicles, we learn that Samuel was descended from 
Kohath, the son of Levi, and therefore was a Levité. It is no 
valid objection to the correctness of this view, that his Levitical 
descent is never mentioned, or that Elkanah is called an Ephra- 
thite. The former of these can very easily be explained from 
the fact, that Samuel’s work as a reformer, which is described 
in this book, did not rest upon his Levitical descent, but simply 
upon the call which he had received from God, as the pro- 
phetic office was not confined to any particular class, like that 
of priest, but was founded exclusively upon the divine calling 
and endowment with the Spirit of God. And the difficulty 
which Nigelsbach expresses in Herzog’s Cyel., viz. that “as it 
was stated of those two Levites (Judg. xvii. 7, xix. 1), that they 
lived in Bethlehem and Ephraim, but only after they had been 
expressly described as Levites, we should have expected to find 
the same in the case of Samuel’s father,” is removed by the 
simple fact, that in the case of both those Levites it was of 
great importance, so far as the accounts which are given of 
them are concerned, that their Levitical standing should be 
distinctly mentioned, as is clearly shown by Judg. xvii. 10, 13, 
and xix. 18; whereas in the case of Samuel, as we have already 
observed, his Levitical descent had no bearing upon the call 
which he received from the Lord. The word Ephrathite does 
not belong, so far as the grammatical construction is concerned, 
either to Zuph or Elkanah, but to “a certain man,” the subject 
of the principal clause, and signifies an Ephraimite, as in Judg. 
xii, § and 1 Kings xi. 26, and not an inhabitant of Ephratah, 
ite. a Bethlehemite, as in ch. xvii. 12 and Ruth i. 2; for in 
both these passages the word is more precisely defined by the 
addition of the expression “ of Bethlehem-Judah,” whereas in 
this verse-the explanation is to be found in the expression “ of 
B 
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Mount Ephraim.” Elkanah the Levite is called an Ephraimite, 
because, so far as his civil standing was concerned, he belonged 
to the tribe of Ephraim, just as the Levite in Judg. xvii. 7 is 
described as belonging to the family of Judah. The Levites 
were reckoned as belonging to those tribes in the midst of which 
they lived, so that there were Judean Levites, Ephraimitish 
Levites, and so on (see Hengstenberg, Diss. vol. ii. p. 50). It 
by no means follows, however, from the application of this term 
to Elkanah, that Ramathaim-Zophim formed part of the tribe- 
territory of Ephraim, but simply that Elkanah’s family was 
incorporated in this tribe, and did not remove till afterwards to 
Ramah in the tribe of Benjamin. On the division of the land, 
dwelling-places were allotted to the Levites of the family of 
Kohath, in the tribes of Ephraim, Dan, and Manasseh (Josh. 
xxi. 5, 21 sqq.). Still less is there anything at variance with 
the Levitical descent of Samuel, as Thenius maintains, in the 
fact that he was dedicated to the Lord by his mother’s vow . 
for he was not dedicated to the service of Jehovah generally 
through this vow, but was set apart to a lifelong service at the 
house of God as a Nazarite (vers. 11, 22) ; whereas other Levites 
were not required to serve till their twenty-fifth year, and even 
then had not to perform an uninterrupted service at the sanc- 
tuary. On the other hand, the Levitical descent of Samuel 
receives a very strong confirmation from his father’s name. All 
the Elkanahs that we meet with in the Old Testament, with 
the exception of the one mentioned in 2 Chron. xxviii. 7, whose 
genealogy is unknown, can be proved to have been Levites; and 
most of them belong to the family of Korah, from which Samuel 
was also descended (see Simonis, Onomast. p. 493). This is no 
doubt connected in some way with the meaning of the name 
Elkanah, the man whom God has bought or acquired ; since such 
a name was peculiarly suitable to the Levites, whom the Lord 
had set apart for service at the sanctuary, in the place of the 
first-born of Israel, whom He had sanctified to himself when 
He smote the first-born of Egypt (Num. ili. 13 sqq., 44 sqq. ; see 
Hengstenberg, ut sup.).—Vers. 2, 3. Elkanah had two wives, 
Hannah (grace or gracefulness) and Peninnah (coral), the 
latter of whom was blessed with children, whereas the first was 
childless. He went with his wives year by year (dD Din, 
as in Ex. xiii. 10, Judg. xi. 40), according to the instructions 
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of the law (Ex: xxxiv. 23, Deut. xvi. 16), to the tabernacle 
at Shiloh (Josh. xviii. 1), to worship and sacrifice to the Lord 
of hosts. “Jehovah Zebaoth” is an abbreviation of “ Jehovah 
Elohe Zebaoth,” or Misa3zn sion 3 mm; and the connection of 
Zebaoth with Jehovah is not to be regarded as the construct 
state, nor is Zebaoth to be taken as a genitive dependent upon 
Jehovah. This is not only confirmed by the occurrence of such 
expressions as “ Elohim Zebaoth” (Ps. lix. 6, lxxx. 5, 8, 15, 20, 
Ixxxiv. 9) and “ Adonai Zebaoth” (Isa. x. 16), but also by the 
circumstance that Jehovah, as a proper name, cannot be con- 
strued with a genitive. The combination “ Jehovah Zebaoth” 
is rather to be taken as an ellipsis, where the general term Elohe 
(God of), which is implied in the word Jehovah, is to be sup- 
plied in thought (see Hengstenberg, Christol. i. p. 375, English 
translation) ; for frequently as this expression occurs, especially 
in the case of the prophets, Zebaoth is never used alone in the 
Old Testament as one of the names of God. It is in the Sep- 
tuagint that the word is first met with occasionally as a proper 
name (aa), viz. throughout the whole of the first book of 
Samuel, very frequently in Isaiah, and also in Zech. xiii. 2. 
In other passages, the word is translated either xvpcos, or Geds 
tav Suvapewv, or tavroxpatwp ; whilst the other Greek versions 
use the more definite phrase xupios otpatiov instead. 

This expression, which was not used as a divine name until 
the age of Samuel, had its roots in Gen. ii. 1, although the title 
itself was unknown in the Mosaic period, and during the times 
of the judges (see p. 7). It represented Jehovah as ruler over 
the heavenly hosts (¢.e. the angels, according to Gen. xxxii. 2, 
and the stars, according to Isa. xl. 26), who are called the 
‘ armies” of Jehovah in Ps. ciii. 21, cxlviii. 2; but we are not 
to understand it as implying that the stars were supposed to be 
inhabited by angels, as Gesenius (Thes. s. v.) maintains, since 
there is not the slightest trace of any such notion in the whole 
of the Old Testament. It is simply applied to Jehovah as the 
God of the universe, who governs all the powers of heaven, 
both visible and invisible, as He rules in heaven and on earth. 
It cannot even be proved that the epithet Lord, or God of 
Zebaoth, refers chiefly and generally to the sun, moon, and 
stars, on account of their being so peculiarly adapted, through 
their visible splendour, to keep alive the consciousness of the 
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omnipotence and glory of God (Hengstenberg‘on Ps. xxiv. 10). 
For even though the expression O82¥ (their host), in Gen. ii. 1, 
refers to the heavens only, since it is only to the heavens (vid. 
Isa. xl. 26), and never to the earth, that a “host” is ascribed, and 
in this particular passage it is probably only the stars that are 
to be thought of, the creation of which had already been men- 
tioned in Gen. i. 14 sqq.; yet we find the idea of an army of 
angels introduced in the history of Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 2,3), 
where Jacob calls the angels of God who appeared to him the 
“camp of God,” and also in the blessing of Moses (Deut. 
xxxill. 2), where the “ ten thousands of saints” (Kodesh) are 
not stars, but angels, or heavenly spirits; whereas the fighting 
of the stars against Sisera in the song of Deborah probably 
refers to a natural phenomenon, by which God had thrown the 
enemy into confusion, and smitten them before the Israelites 
(see at Judg. v. 20). We must also bear in mind, that whilst 
on the one hand the tribes of Israel, as they came out of Egypt, 
are called Zebaoth Jehovah, “ the hosts of Jehovah” (Ex. vii. 4, 
xi. 41), on the other hand the angel of the Lord, when appear- 
ing in front of Jericho in the form of a warrior, made himself 
known to Joshua as “the prince of the army of Jehovah,” 
1.e. of the angelic hosts. And it is in this appearance of the 
heavenly leader of the people of God to the earthly leader of 
the hosts of Israel, as the prince of the angelic hosts, not only 
promising him the conquest of Jericho, but through the mira- 
culous overthrow of the walls of this strong bulwark of the 
Canaanitish power, actually giving him at the same time a prac- 
tical proof that the prince of the angelic hosts was fighting for 
Israel, that we have the material basis upon which the divine 
epithet “ Jehovah God of hosts” was founded, even though it 
was not introduced immediately, but only at a later period, 
when the Lord began to form His people Israel into a kingdom, 
by which all the kingdoms of the heathen were to be overcome. 
It is certainly not without significance that this title is given 
to God for the first time in these books, which contain an 
account of the founding of the kingdom, and (as Auberlen has 
observed) that it was by Samuel’s mother, the pious Hannah, 
when dedicating her son to the Lord, and prophesying of the 
king and anointed of the Lord in her song of praise (ch. ii. 10), 
that this name was employed for the first time, and that God 
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was addressed in prayer as “ Jehovah of hosts” (ver. 11). 
Consequently, if this name of God goes hand in hand with the 
prophetic announcement and the actual establishment of the 
monarchy in Israel, its origin cannot be attributed to any anta- 
gonism to Sabzism, or to the hostility of pious Israelites to the 
worship of the stars, which was gaining increasing ground in 
the age of David, as Hengstenberg (on Ps. xxiv. 10) and 
Strauss (on Zeph. ii. 9) maintain ; to say nothing of the fact, 
that there is no historical foundation for such an assumption 
at all. It is a much more natural supposition, that when the 
invisible sovereignty of Jehovah received a visible manifesta- 
tion in the establishment of the earthly monarchy, the sove- 
reignty of Jehovah, if it did possess and was to possess any 
reality at all, necessarily claimed to be recognised in its all- 
embracing power and glory, and that in the title “God of (the 
heavenly) hosts” the fitting expression was formed for the 
universal government of the God-king of Israel,—a title which 
not only served as a bulwark against any eclipsing of the 
invisible sovereignty of God by the earthly monarchy in 
Israel, but overthrew the vain delusion of the heathen, that the 
God of Israel was simply the national deity of that particular 
nation.! 

The remark introduced in ver. 30, “ and there were the two 
sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, priests of the Lord,” te. 
performing the duties of the priesthood, serves as a preparation 
for what follows. This reason for the remark sufficiently 
explains why the sons of Eli only are mentioned here, and not 
Eli himself, since, although the latter still presided over the 
sanctuary as high priest, he was too old to perform the duties 
connected with the offering of sacrifice. The addition made by 
the LXX., “HX? «ai, is an arbitrary interpolation, occasioned 
by a misapprehension of the reason for mentioning the sons 
of Elii—Vers. 4, 5. “ And tt came to pass, the day, and he 


1 This narhe of God was therefore held up before the people of the 
Lord even in their war-songs and peeans of victory, but still more by the 
prophets, as a banner under which Israel was to fight and to conquer the 
world. Ezekiel is the only prophet who does not use it, simply because he 
follows the Pentateuch so strictly in his style. And it is not met with in 
the book of Job, just because the theocratic constitution of the Israelitish 
nation is never referred to in the problem of that book. 
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offered sacrifice” (for, “on which he offered sacrifice”), that 
he gave to Peninnah and her children portions of the flesh of 
the sacrifice at the sacrificial meal ; but to Hannah he gave 
D'BS NNN 3, “one portion for two persons,” i.e. a double 
portion, because he loved her, but Jehovah had shut up her 
womb: t.e. he gave it as an expression of his love to her, to 
indicate by a sign, “thou art as dear to me as if thou hadst 
born me a child” (O. v. Gerlach). This explanation of the 
difficult word 0°88, of which very different interpretations 
have been given, is the one adopted by Tanchum Hieros., and 
is the only one which can be grammatically sustained, or yields 
an appropriate sense. The meaning face (facies) is placed 
beyond all doubt by Gen. iii. 19 and other passages ; and 
the use of "BND as a synonym for "2B? in ch. xxv. 28, also 
establishes the meaning “ person,” since D°3B is used in this 
sense in 2 Sam. xvii. 11. It is true that there are no other 
passages that can be adduced to prove that the singular 4N was 
also used in this sense; but as the word was employed promis- 
cuously in both singular and plural in the derivative sense of 
anger,.there is no reason for denying that the singular may also 
have been employed in the sense of face (mpdcwrov). The 
combination of O°BN with NNN 2 in the absolute state is sup- 
ported by many other examples of the same kind (see Ewald, 
§ 287, h). The meaning double has been correctly adopted in 
the Syriac, whereas Luther follows the tristis of the Vulgate, 
and renders the word traurig, or sad. But this meaning, which 
Fr. Bottcher has lately taken under his protection, cannot be 
philologically sustained either by the expression 2 9B) (Gen. 
iv. 6), or by Dan. xi. 20, or in any other way. "SN and D'BSN 
do indeed signify anger, but anger and sadness are two very 
different ideas. But when Bottcher substitutes “angrily or 
unwillingly” for sadly, the incongruity strikes you at once: 
“he gave her a portion unwillingly, because he loved her!” 
For the custom of singling out a person by giving double or 
even large portions, see the remarks on Gen. xliii. 34.—Ver. 6. 
“ And her adversary (Peninnah) also provoked her with provo- 
cation, to irritate her.’ The D3 is placed before the noun 
belonging to the verb, to add force to the meaning. OD} 
(Hiphil), to excite, put into (inward) commotion, not exactly to 
make angry.—Ver. 7. “ So did he (Elkanah) from year to year 
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(namely give to Hannah a double portion at the sacrificial 
meal), as often as she went up to the house of the Lord. So did 
she (Peninnah) provoke her (Hannah), so that she wept, and did 
not eat.” The two {2 correspond to one another. Just as 
Elkanah showed his love to Hannah at every sacrificial festival, 
so did Peninnah repeat her provocation, the effect of which 
was that Hannah gave vent to her grief in tears, and did not 
eat.—Ver. 8. Elkanah sought to comfort her in her grief by 
the affectionate appeal: “Am I not better to thee (31D, we. 
dearer) than ten children?” Ten is a round number for a large 
number. 

Vers. 9-18. Hannah’s prayer for a son.—Vers. 9-11. 
“After the eating at Shiloh, and after the drinking,” we. after 
the sacrificial meal was over, Hannah rose up with a troubled 
heart, to pour out her grief in prayer before God, whilst Eli 
was sitting before the door-posts of the palace of Jehovah, 
and vowed this vow: “ Lord of Zebaoth, tf Thou regardest the 
distress of Thy maiden, and givest men’s seed to Thy maiden, I 
will give him to the Lord all his life long, and no razor shall 
come upon his head.” ‘The choice of the infinitive absolute 
mh’ instead of the infinitive construct is analogous to the com- 
bination of two nouns, the first of which is defined by a suffix, 
and the second written absolutely (see e.g. NWN ‘WY, Ex. xv. 2; 
cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 5, and Ewald, § 339, 6). The words from vbsn 
onwards to 72) n1 form two circumstantial clauses inserted in 
the main sentence, to throw light upon the situation and the 
further progress of the affair. .The tabernacle is called “ the 
palace of Jehovah” (cf. ch. ii. 22), not on account of the 
magnificence and splendour of the building, but as the dwelling- 
place of Jehovah of hosts, the God-king of Israel, as in Ps. v. 
8, etc. ‘Mt is probably a porch, which had been placed before 
the curtain that formed the entrance into the holy place, when 
the tabernacle was erected permanently at Shiloh. w52 Mm», 
troubled in soul (cf. 2 Kings iv. 27). 732n 73m is really 
subordinate to OpBNA, in the sense of “weeping much during 
her prayer.” The depth of her trouble was also manifest in 
the crowding together of the words in which she poured out 
the desire of her heart before God: “Jf Thou wilt look upon 
the distress of Thine handmaid, and remember and not forget,’ 
etc. “ Men's seed” (semen virorum), i.e. a male child. O28 
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is the plural of M8, a man (see Ewald, § 186-7), from the root 
wx, which combines the two ideas of fire, regarded as life, 
and giving life and firmness. The vow contained two points: 
(1) she would give the son she had prayed for to be the Lord’s 
all the days of his life, ¢.e. would dedicate him to the Lord for 
a lifelong service, which, as we have already observed at p. 18, 
the Levites as such were not bound to perform; and (2) no 
razor should come upon his head, by which he was set apart as 
a Nazarite for his whole life (see at Num. vi. 2 sqq., and Judg. 
xiii. 5). The Nazarite, again, was neither bound to perform a 
lifelong service nor to remain constantly at the sanctuary, but 
was simply consecrated for a certain time, whilst the sacrifice 
offered at his release from the vow shadowed forth a complete 
surrender to the Lord. The second point, therefore, added a 
new condition to the first, and one which was not necessarily 
connected with it, but which first gave the true consecration to 
the service of the Lord at the sanctuary. At the same time, 
the qualification of Samuel for priestly functions, such as the 
offering of sacrifice, can neither be deduced from the first point 
in the vow, nor yet from the second. If, therefore, at a later 
period, when the Lord had called him to be a prophet, and had 
thereby placed him at the head of the nation, Samuel officiated 
at the presentation of sacrifice, he was not qualified to perform 
this service either as a Levite or as a lifelong Nazarite, but 
performed it solely by virtue of his prophetic calling.—Vers. 
12-14. But when Hannah prayed much (ie. a long time) 
before the Lord, and Eli noticed her mouth, and, as she was 
praying inwardly, only saw her lips move, but did not hear her 
voice, he thought she was drunken, and called out to her: 
“ How long dost thou show thyself drunken? put away thy wine 
from thee,” i.e. go away and sleep off thine intoxication (cf. ch. 
xxv. 37). 7a? oy nat, lit. speaking to her heart. oY is not 
to be confounded with 8 (Gen. xxiv. 45), but has the subordi- 
nate idea of a comforting address, as in Gen. xxxiv. 3, etc.— 
Vers. 15, 16. Hannah answered: “ No, my lord, Tama woman 
of an oppressed spirit. I have not drunk wine and strong drink, 
but have poured out my soul before the Lord (see Ps. xlii. 5). 
Do not count thine handmaid for a worthless woman, for I have 
spoken hitherto out of great sighing and grief.” ‘2B? $02, to set 
or lay before a person, te. generally to give a person up to 
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another ; here to place lim in thought in the position of 
another, ¢.e. to take him for another. 1'¥, meditation, inward 
movement of the heart, sighing.—Ver. 17. Eli then replied : 
“Go tn peace, and the God of Israel give (grant) thy request 
(anew for THON), which thou hast asked of Him.” This word 
of the high priest was not a prediction, but a pious wish, which 
God in His grace most gloriously fulfilled—Ver. 18. Hannah 
then went her way, saying, “ Let thine handmaid find grace in 
thine eyes,” i.e. let me be honoured with thy favour and thine: 
intercession, and was strengthened and comforted by the word 
of the high priest, which assured her that her prayer would be 
heard by God; and she did eat, “and her countenance was no 
more,’ sc. troubled and sad, as it had been before. This may 
be’ readily supplied from the context, through which the word 
countenance (0°28) acquires the sense of a troubled countenance, 
as in Job ix. 27. 

Vers. 19-28. Samuels birth, and dedication to the Lord.— 
Vers. 19, 20. The next morning Elkanah returned home to 
Ramah (see at ver. 1) with his two wives, having first of all 
worshipped before the Lord; after which he knew his wife — 
Hannah, and Jehovah remembered her, z.e. heard her prayer. 
“¢ In the revolution of the days,” i.e. of the period of her concep- 
tion and pregnancy, Hannah conceived and bare a son, whom 
she called Samuel; “ for (she said) Ihave asked him of the Lord.” 
The name Dea (Sapou"nr, LXX.) is not formed from wy =o 
and 5x, name of God (Ges. Thes. p. 1434), but from Ons AD, 
heard of God, a Deo exauditus, with an elision of the y (see 
Ewald, § 275, a, Not. 3); and the words “ because I have asked 
him of the Lord” are not an etymological explanation of the 
name, but an exposition founded upon the facts. Because 
Hannah had asked him of Jehovah, she gave him the name, 
“the God-he 4d,” as a memorial of the hearing of her prayer.— 
Vers. 21, 22. When Elkanah went up again with his family to 
Shiloh, to present his yearly sacrifice and his vow to the Lord, 
Hannah said to her husband that she would not go up till she 
had weaned the boy, and could present him to the Lord, that 
he might remain there for ever. 02° N32}, the sacrifice of the 
days, 7.e. which he was accustomed to offer on the days when he 
went up to the sanctuary ; really, therefore, the annual sacrifice. 
It follows from the expression “and his vow,” that Elkanah 
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had also vowed a vow to the Lord, in case the beloved Hannah 
should have a son. The vow referred to the presentation of a 
sacrifice. And this explains the combination of 727"N8 with 
nate! Weaning took place very late among the Israelites. 
According to 2 Macc. vii. 28, the Hebrew mothers were in the 
habit of suckling their children for three years. When the 
weaning had taken place, Hannah would bring her son up to 
the sanctuary, to appear before the face of the Lord, and re- 
‘main there for ever, 7.e. his whole life long. The Levites gene- 
rally were only required to perform service at the sanctuary 
from their twenty-fifth to their fiftieth year (Num. vill. 24, 25); 
but Samuel was to be presented to the Lord immediately after 
his weaning had taken place, and to remain at the sanctuary for 
ever, i.e. to belong entirely to the Lord. To this end he was 
to receive his training at the sanctuary, that at the very earliest 
waking up of his spiritual susceptibilities he might receive the 
impressions of the sacred presence of God. There is no neces- 
sity, therefore, to understand the word ras] (wean) as including 
what followed the weaning, namely, the training of the child up to 


1 The LXX. add to rads sixes adrov the clause xal raous ras dexcras 
THs vis avrov (‘and all the tithes of hisland”). This addition is just as 
arbitrary as the alteration of the singular 9'7) into the plural ras bys adrov. 
The translator overlooked the special reference of the word }7'13 to the child 


desired by Elkanah, and imagined—probably with Deut. xii. 26, 27 in his 
mind, where vows are ordered to be paid at the sanctuary in connection 
with slain offerings and sacrificial meals—that when Elkanah made his 
annual journey to the tabernacle he would discharge all his obligations to 
God, and consequently would pay his tithes. The genuineness of this addi- 
tional clause cannot be sustained by an appeal to Josephus (Ant. v. 10, 3), 
who also has dexaras re #Peeov, for Josephus wrote his work upon the basis 
of the Alexandrian version. This statement of Josephus is only worthy of 
notice, inasmuch as it proves the incorrectness of the conjecture of Thenius, 
that the allusion to the tithes was intentionally dropped out of the Hebrew 
text by copyists, who regarded Samuel’s Levitical descent as clearly estab- 
lished by 1 Chron. vi. 7-13 and 19-21. For Josephus (J. c. § 2) expressly 
describes Elkanah as a Levite, and takes no offence at the offering of tithes 
attributed to him in the Septuagint, simply because he was well acquainted 
with the law, and knew that the Levites had to pay to the priests a tenth 
of the tithes that they received from the other tribes, as a heave-offering 
of Jehovah (Num. xviii. 26 sqq.; cf. Neh. x. 38). Consequently the pre- 
sentation of tithe on the part of Elkanah, if it were really well founded 
in the biblical text, would not furnish any argument against his Levitical 
descent. 
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his thirteenth year (Seb. Schmidt), on the ground that a child 
of three years old could only have been a burden to Eli: for 
the word never has this meaning, not even in 1 Kings xi. 20; 
and, as O. v. Gerlach has observed, his earliest training might 
have been superintended by one of the women who worshipped 
at the door of the tabernacle (ch. ii. 22).—Ver. 23. Elkanah 
expressed his approval of Hannah’s decision, and added, “ only 
the Lord establish His word,” 1.e. fulfil it. By ‘ His ‘ford ” we 
are not to understand some direct revelation from God respect- 
ing the birth and destination of Samuel, as the Rabbins suppose, 
but in all probability the word of Eli the high priest to Hannah, 
“The God of Israel grant thy petition” (ver. 17), which might 
be regarded by the parents of Samuel after his birth as a pro- 
mise from Jehovah himself, and therefore might naturally 
excite the wish and suggest the prayer that the Lord would 
graciously fulfil the further hopes, which the parents cherished 
in relation to the son whom they had dedicated to the Lord by 
a vow. The paraphrase of 112" in the rendering given by the 
LXX., 76 é£eX Ov éx Tod ordpatds gov, is the subjective view 
of the translator himself, and does not warrant an emendation of 
the original text.— Vers. 24, 25. As soon as the boy was weaned, 
Hannah brought him, although still a 13, 7.e. a tender boy, to - 
Shiloh, with a sacrifice of three oxen, an ephah of meal, and a 
pitcher of wine, and gave him up to Eli when the ox (bullock) 
had been slain, z.e. offered in sacrifice as a burnt-offering. The 
striking circumstance that, according to ver. 24, Samuel’s 
parents brought three oxen with them to Shiloh, and yet in 
ver. 25 the ox (187) alone is spoken of as being slain (or sacri- 
ficed), may be explained very simply on the supposition that in 
ver. 25 that particular sacrifice is referred to, which was asso- 
ciated with the presentation of the boy, that is to say, the burnt- 
offering by virtue of which the boy was consecrated to the Lord 
as a spiritual sacrifice for a lifelong service at His sanctuary, 
whereas the other two oxen served as the yearly festal offering, 
t.e. the burnt-offerings and thank-offerings which Elkanah pre- 
sented year by year, and the presentation of which the writer 
did not think it needful to mention, simply because it followed 
partly from ver. 3 and partly from the Mosaic .law,'—Vers. 

1 The interpretation of nviow pba by & pecoxw reserifovrs (LXX.), 
upon which Thenius would found an alteration of the text, is proved to be 
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26-28. When the boy was presented, his mother made herself 
known to the high priest as the woman who had previously 
prayed to the Lord at that place (see vers. 11 sqq.), and said, 
“ For this child I prayed ; and the Lord hath granted me my re- 
quest which I asked of Him: therefore I also make him one asked 
of the Lord all the days that he liveth; he ts asked of the Lord.” 
238 ON: I also; et ego vicissim (Cler.). NXT, to let a person 
ask, to grant his request, to give him what he asks (Ex. xii. 36), 
signifies here to make a person “asked” (ANY). The meaning 
to lend, which the lexicons give to the word both here and Ex. 
xii. 36, has no other support than the false rendering of the 
LXX.,and is altogether unsuitable both in the one and the other. 
Jehovah had not lent the son to Hannah, but had given him (see 
ver. 11); still less could a man lend his son to the Lord. The last 
clause of ver. 28, “and he worshipped the Lord there,” refers to 
Elkanah, qui in votum Hanne consenserat, and not to Samuel. 
On a superficial glance, the plural 8NRw, which is found in 
some Codd., and in the Vulgate, Syriac, ad Arabic, appears 
the more suitable ; but when we look more closely at the con- 
nection in which the clause stands, we see at once that it does 
not wind up the foregoing account, but simply introduces the 
closing act of the transference of Samuel. Consequently the 
singular is perfectly appropriate; and notwithstanding the fact © 
that the subject is not mentioned, the allusion to Samuel is 
placed beyond all doubt. When Hannah had given up her son 
to the high priest, his father Elkanah first of all worshipped 
before the Lord in the sanctuary, and then Hannah worshipped 
in the song of praise, which follows in ch. ii. 1-10. 


both arbitrary and wrong by the fact that the translators themselves after- 
wards mention the évciz, which Elkanah brought year by year, and the 
-0oxos, and consequently represent him as offering at least two animals, 
in direct opposition to the péox reserifovrs. This discrepancy cannot be 
removed by the assertion that in ver. 24 the sacrificial animal intended for 
the dedication of the boy is the only one mentioned; and the presentation of 
the regular festal sacrifice is taken for granted, for an ephah of meal would 
not be the proper quantity to be offered in connection with a single ox, 
since, according to the law in Num. xv. 8, 9, only three-tenths of an 
ephah of meal were required when an ox was presented as a burnt-offering 
or slain offering. The presentation of an ephah of meal presupposes the 
offering of three oxen, and therefore shows that in ver. 24 the materials 
are mentioned for all the sacrifices that Elkanah was about to offer. 
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Chap. ii. 1-10. Hannah’s song of praise-—The prayer in 
which Hannah poured out the feelings of her heart, after the 
dedication of her son to the Lord, is a song of praise of a pro- 
phetic and Messianic character. After giving utterance in the 
introduction to the rejoicing and exulting of her soul at the 
salvation that had reached her (ver. 1), she praises the Lord as 
the only holy One, the only rock of the righteous, who rules 
on earth with omniscience and righteousness, brings down the 
proud and lofty, kills and makes alive, maketh poor and 
maketh rich (vers. 2-8). She then closes with the confident 
assurance that He will keep His saints, and cast down the re- 
bellious, and will judge the ends of the earth, and exalt the 
power of His king (vers. 9, 10). 

This psalm is the mature fruit of the Spirit of God. The 
pious woman, who had gone with all the earnest longings of a 
mother’s heart to pray to the Lord God of Israel for a son, 
that she might consecrate him to the lifelong service of the 
Lord, “ discerned in her own individual experience the general 
laws of the divine economy, and its signification in relation to 
the whole history of the kingdom of God” (Auberlen, p. 564). 
The experience which she, bowed down and oppressed as she 
was, had had of the gracious government of the omniscient 
and holy covenant God, was a pledge to her of the gracious 
way in which the nation itself was led by God, and a sign by 
which she discerned how God not only delivered at all times 
the poor and wretched who trusted in Him out of their poverty 
and distress, and set them up, but would also lift up and 
glorify His whole nation, which was at that time so deeply 
bowed down and oppressed by its foes. Acquainted as she 
was with the destination of Israel to be a kingdom, from the 
promises which God had given to the patriarchs, and filled as 
she was with the longing that had been awakened in the nation 
for the realization of these promises, she could see in spirit, and 
through the inspiration of God, the king whom the Lord was 
about to give to His people, and through whom He would raise 
it up to might and dominion. 

The refusal of modern critics to admit the genuineness of 
this song is founded upon ana priori and utter denial of the 
supernatural saving revelations of God, and upon a conse- 
quent inability to discern the prophetic illumination of the pious 
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Hannah, and a complete misinterpretation of the contents of 
her song of praise. The “proud and lofty,” whom God humbles 
and casts down, are not the heathen or the national foes of 
Israel, and the “ poor and wretched” whom He exalts and 
makes rich are not the Israelites as such; but the former are 
the ungodly, and the latter the pious, in Israel itself. And the 
description is so well sustained throughout, that it is only by 
the most arbitrary criticism that it can be interpreted as refer- 
ring to definite historical events, such as the victory of David 
over Goliath (Thenius), or a victory of the Israelites over 
heathen nations (Ewald and others). Still less can any argu- 
ment be drawn from the words of the song in support of its 
later origin, or its composition by David or one of the earliest 
of the kings of Israel. On the contrary, not only is its genuine- 
ness supported by the general consideration that the author of 
these books would never have ascribed a song to Hannah, if he 
had not found it in the sources he employed; but still more 
decisively by the circumstance that the songs of praise of Mary 
and Zechariah, in Luke i. 46 sqq. and 68 sqq., show, through 
the manner in which they rest upon this ode, in what way it 
was understood by the pious Israelites of every age, and how, 
like the pious Hannah, they recognised and praised in their 
own individual experience the government of the holy God in 
the midst of His kingdom. 

The first verse forms the introduction to the song. Holy 
joy in the Lord at the blessing which she had received impelled 
the favoured mother to the praise of God : 

Ver. 1. My heart is joyful in the Lord, 
My horn is exalted in the Lord, 
My mouth is opened wide over mine enemies : 
For I rejoice in Thy salvation. 

Of the four members of this verse, the first answers to the 
_ third, and the second to the fourth. The heart rejoices at the 
lifting up of her horn, the mouth opens wide to proclaim the 
salvation before which the enemies would be dumb. “ My 
horn ts high” does not mean ‘I am proud’ (Ewald), but “ my 
power is great in the Lord.” The horn is the symbol of 
strength, and is taken from oxen whose strength is in their 
horns (vid. Deut. xxxiii. 17; Ps. Ixxv. 5, etc.). The power 
was high or exalted by the salvation which the Lord had mani- 
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fested to her. To Him all the glory was due, because He had 
proved himself to be the holy One, and a rock upon which a 
man could rest his confidence. 
Ver. 2. None is holy as the Lord ; for there is none beside Thee ; 
And no rock is as our God. 


8. Speak ye not much lofty, lofty ; 
Let (not) insolence go out of thy mouth ! 
For the Lord is an omniscient God, 
And with Him deeds are weighed. 


God manifests himself as holy in the government of the 
kingdom of His grace by His guidance of the righteous to sal- 
vation (see at Ex. xix. 6). But holiness is simply the moral 
reflection of the glory of the one absolute God. This explains 
the reason given for His holiness, viz. “there is not one (a 
God) beside thee” (cf. 2 Sam. xxii. 32). As the holy and only 
One, God is the rock (vid. Deut. xxxii. 4, 15; Ps. xviii. 3) in 
which the righteous can always trust. The wicked therefore 
should tremble before His holiness, and not talk in their pride 
of the lofty things which they have accomplished or intend to 
perform. 733 is defined more precisely in the following clause, 
which is also dependent upon °% by the word PNY, as insolent 
words spoken by the wicked against the righteous (see Ps. 
xxxi. 19). For Jehovah hears such words; He is “a God of 
knowledge” (Deus scientiarum), a God who sees and knows 
every single thing. The plural niy7 has an intensive significa-_ 
tion. nivey 92) N? might be rendered “ deeds are not weighed, 
or equal” (cf. Ezek. xviii. 25, 26, xxxiii. 17). But this would 
only apply to the actions of men; for the acts of God are always 
just, or weighed. But an assertion respecting the actions of 
men does not suit the context. Hence this clause is reckoned 
in the Masora as one of the passages in which Nd stands for 
ib (see at Ex. xxi. 8). “Zo Him (with Him) deeds are 
weighed :” that is to say, the acts of God are weighed, ‘.e. 
equal or just. This is the real meaning according to the pas- 
sages in Ezekiel, and not “ the actions of men are weighed by 
Him” (De Wette, Maurer, Ewald, etc.): for God weighs the 
minds and hearts of men (Prov. xvi. 2, xxi. 2, xxiv. 12), not 
their actions. ‘This expression never occurs. The weighed or 
righteous acts of God are described in vers. 4-8 in great and 
general traits, as displayed in the government of His kingdom 
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through the marvellous changes which occur in the circum- 
stances connected with the lives of the righteous and the 
wicked. 
Ver. 4. Bow-heroes are confounded, 
And stumbling ones gird themselves with strength ; 


5. Full ones hire themselves out for bread, 
And hungry ones cease to be. 
Yea, the barren beareth seven (children), 
And she that is rich in children pines away. 


6. The Lord kills and makes alive ; 
Leads down into hell, and leads up. 

7. The Lord makes poor and makes rich, 
Humbles and also exalts. 


8. He raises mean ones out of the dust, 
He lifts up poor ones out of the dunghill, 
To set them beside the noble ; 
And He apportions to them the seat of glory : 
For the pillars of the earth are the Lord's, 
And He sets the earth upon them. 

In ver..4, the predicate D'N is construed with the nomen 
rectum 033, not with the nomen regens NYP, because the former 
is the leading term (vid. Ges. § 148, 1, and Ewald, § 317, d). 
The thought to be expressed is, not that the bow itself | is to be 
broken, but that the heroes who carry the bow are to be con- 
founded or broken inwardly. “ Bows of the heroes” stands for 
heroes carrying bows. For this reason the verb is to be taken 
in the sense of confounded, not broken, especially as, apart from 
Isa. li. 56, NNN is not used to denote the breaking of outward 
things, but the breaking of men.—Ver. 5. O'Ya¥ are the rich 
and well to do; these would become so poor as to be obliged to 
hire themselves out for bread. ban, to cease to be what they 
were before. The use of 7 asa eonjunctibn, in the sense of 
“yea” or “in fact,” may be explained as an elliptical ex- 
pression, signifying “ it comes to this, that.” Seven children” 
are mentioned as the full number of the divine blessing in 
children (see Ruth iv. 15). “ The mother of many children” 
pines away, because she has lost all her sons, and with them 
her support in her old age (see Jer. xv. 9). This comes from 
the Lord, who kills, etc. (cf. Deut. xxxii. 39). The words of 
ver. 6 are figurative. God hurls down into death and the 
danger of death, and also rescues therefrom (see Ps. xxx. 3, 4). 
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The first three clauses of ver. 8 are repeated verbatim in Ps. 
cxiii. 7, 8. Dust and the dunghill are figures used to denote | 
the deepest degradation and ignominy. The antithesis to this 
is, sitting upon the chair or throne of glory, the seat occupied 
by noble princes. The Lord does all this, for He is the creator 
and upholder of the world. The pillars (P80, from px = PS") 
of the earth are the Lord's; t.e. they were created or set up by 
Him, and by Him they are sustained. Now as Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, the Holy One, governs the world with His 
almighty power, the righteous have nothing to fear. With this 
thought the last strophe of the song begins : 


Ver. 9. The feet of His saints He will keep, 
And the wicked perish in darkness ; 
For by power no one becomes strong. 


10. The Lord—those who contend against Him are confounded. 
He thunders above him in the heavens; - 
The Lord will judge the ends of the earth, 
That He may lend might to His king, 
«And exalt the horn of His anointed. 


The Lord keeps the feet of the righteous, so that they do 
not tremble and stumble, z.e. so that the righteous do not fall 
into adversity and perish therein (vid. Ps. lvi. 14, cxvi. 8, cxxi. 
3). But the wicked, who oppress and persecute the righteous, 
will perish in darkness, 7.¢. in adversity, when God withdraws 
the light of His grace, so that they fall into distress and cala- 
mity. For no man can be strong through his own power, so as 
to meet the storms of life. All who fight against the Lord are 
destroyed. To bring out the antithesis between man and God, 
“ Jehovah” is written absolutely at the commencement of the 
sentence in ver. 10: “As for Jehovah, those who contend against 
Him are broken,” both inwardly and outwardly (NNN, as in 
ver. 4). The word ry, which follows, is not to be changed into 
pmey. There is simply a rapid alternation of the numbers, 
such as we frequently meet with in excited language. “ Above 
him,” te. above every one who contends against God, He 
thunders. Thunder is a premonitory sign of the approach of 
the Lord to judgment. In the thunder, man is made to feel in 
an alarming way the presence of the omnipotent God, In the 
words, “ The Lord will judge the ends of the earth,” 1.e. the 
earth to its utmost extremities, or the whole world, Hannah’s 

Cc 
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prayer rises up to a prophetic glance at the consummation of 
the kingdom of God. As certainly as the Lord God keeps the 
righteous at all times, and casts down the wicked, so certainly 
will He judge the whole world, to hurl down all His foes, and 
perfect His kingdom which He has founded in Israel. And as 
every kingdom culminates in its throne, or in the full might 
and government of a king, so the kingdom of God can only 
attain its full perfection in the king whom the Lord will give 
to His people, and endow with His might. The king, or the 
anointed of the Lord, of whom Hannah prophesies in the spirit, 
is not one single king of Israel, either David or Christ, but an 
ideal king, though not a mere personification of the throne about 
to be established, but the actual king whom Israel received in 
David and his race, which culminated in the Messiah. The 
exaltation of the horn of the anointed of Jehovah commenced 
with the victorious and splendid expansion of the power of 
David, was repeated with every victory over the enemies of 
God and His kingdom gained by the successive kings of 
David’s house, goes on in the advancing spread of the king- 
dom of Christ, and will eventually attain to its eternal con- 
summation in the judgment of the last day, through which all 
the enemies of Christ will be made His footstool. 


SAMUEL'S SERVICE BEFORE ELI. UNGODLINESS OF ELI’S SONS. 
' DENUNCIATION OF JUDGMENT UPON ELI AND HIS HOUSE. 


Vers. 11-17. Samuel the servant of the Lord under Eli. 
Ongodliness of the sons of Eli.—Ver. 11 forms the transition’ 
to what follows. After Hannah’s psalm of thanksgiving, 
Elkanah went back with his family to his home at Ramah, and 
the boy (Samuel) was serving, 7.e. ministered to the Lord, in the 
presence of Eli the priest. The fact that nothing is said about 
Elkanah’s wives going with him, does not warrant the interpre- 
tation given by Thenius, that Elkanah went home alone. It 
was taken for granted that his wives went with him, according 
to ch. 1. 21 (“all his house”). nines mv, which signifies 
literally, both here and in ch. iii. 1, to serve the Lord, and 
which is used interchangeably with ‘» MBN NW (ver. 18), 
to serve in the presence of the Lord, is used to denote the duties 
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performed both by priests and Levites in connection with the 
worship of God, in which Samuel took part, as he grew up, 
under the superintendence of Eli and according to his instruc- 
tions.—Ver. 12. But Eli's sons, Hophni and Phinehas (ver. 34), 
were oyton ‘22, worthless féllows, and knew not the Lord, sc. as 
He should be known, i.e. did not fear Him, or trouble them- 
selves about Him (vid. Job xviii. 21; Hos. viii. 2, xiii. 4).— 
Vers. 13, 14. “ And the right of the priests towards the people 
was (the following).” Mishpat signifies the right which they 
had usurped to themselves in relation to the people. “ Jf any 
one brought a sacrifice (M3t N23 YN~?D is placed first, and con- 
strued absolutely: ‘as for every one who brought a slain- 
offering’), the priest's servant (lit. young man) came while the 
flesh was boiling, with a three-pronged fork in his hand, and thrust 
into the kettle, or pot, or bowl, or saucepan. All that the fork 
brought up the priest took. This they did to all the Israelites 
who came thither to Shiloh.” —Vers. 15, 16. They did still worse. 
“ Even before the fat was consumed,” te. before the fat portions 
of the sacrifice had been placed in the altar-fire for the Lord 
(Lev. ili. 3-5), the priest’s servant came and demanded flesh of 
the person sacrificing, to be roasted for the priest; “ for he will 
not take boiled flesh of thee, but only ‘N, raw, t.e. fresh meat.” 
And if the person sacrificing replied, “ They will burn the fat 
directly (lit. ‘ at this time, as in Gen. xxv. 31, 1 Kings xxii. 
D), then take for thyself, as thy soul desireth,” he said, “ No 
(ib for NS), but thou shalt give now; if not, I take by force.” 
These abuses were practised by the priests in connection with 
the thank-offerings, with which a sacrificial meal was associated. 
Of these offerings, the portion which legally fell to the priest as 
his share was the heave-leg and wave-breast. And this he was 
to receive after the fat portions of the sacrifice had been burned: 
upon the altar (see Lev. vii. 30-34). To take the flesh of the 
sacrificial animal and roast it before this offering had been made, 
was a crime which was equivalent to a robbery of God, and is 
therefore referred to here with the emphatic particle 03, as being 
the worst crime that the sons of Eli committed. Moreover, the 
priests could not claim any of the flesh which the offerer of 
the sacrifice boiled for the sacrificial meal, after burning the 
fat portions upon the altar and giving up the portions which 
belonged to them, to say nothing of their taking it forcibly out 
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of the pots while it was being boiled.—Ver. 17. Such conduct as 
this on the part of the young men (the priests’ servants), was a 
great sin in the sight of the Lord, as they thereby brought the 
sacrifice of the Lord into contempt. 2, causative, to bring 
into contempt, furnish occasion for blaspheming (as in 2 Sam. 
xii. 14). The robbery which they committed was a small sin 
in comparison with the contempt of the sacrifices themselves, 
which they were the means of spreading among the people” 
(O. v. Gerlach). Minchah does not refer here to the meat- 
offering as the accompaniment to the slain-offerings, but to the 
sacrificial offering generally, as a gift presented for the Lord. 
Vers. 18-21. Samuel's service before the Lord.—Ver. 18. 
Samuel served as a boy before the Lord by the side of the 
worthless sons of Eli, girt with an ephod of white material (73, 
see at Ex. xxviii. 42). The ephod was a shoulder-dress, no 
doubt resembling the high priest’s in shape (see Ex. xxviil. 6 
sqq.), but altogether different in the material of which it was 
made, viz. simple white cloth, like the other articles of clothing 
that were worn by the priests. At that time, according to ch. 
xxii. 18, all the priests wore clothing of this kind ; and, accord- 
ing to 2 Sam. vi. 14, David did the same on the occasion of a 
religious festival. Samuel received adress of this kind even 
when a boy, because he was set apart to a lifelong service 
before the Lord. 30 is the technical expression for putting 
on the ephod, because the two pieces of which it was composed 
were girt round the body with a girdle——Ver. 19. The small 
Oy also (Angl. “coat”), which Samuel’s mother made and 
brought him every year, when she came with her husband to 
Shiloh to the yearly sacrifice, was probably a coat resembling 
the meil of the high priest (Ex. xxviii. 31 sqq.), but was made 
of course of some simpler material, and without the symbolical 
ornaments attached to the lower hem, by which that official 
dress was distinguished.—Ver. 20. The priestly clothing of the 
youthful Samuel was in harmony with the spiritual relation in 
which he stood to the high priest and to Jehovah. Eli blessed 
his parents for having given up the boy to the Lord, and 
expressed this wish to the father: “ The sae lend thee seed of 
this woman in the place of the one asked for (np NWT), whom they 
(one) asked for from the Lord.” The striking use of the third 
pers. masc. oXY instead of the second singular or plural may be 
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accounted for on the supposition that it is an indefinite form of 
speech, which the writer chose because, although it was Hannah 
who prayed to the Lord for Samuel in the sight of Eli, yet Eli 
might assume that the father, Elkanah, had shared the wishes 
of his pious wife. ‘The apparent harshness disappears at once 
if we substitute the passive; whereas in Hebrew active con- 
structions were always preferred to passive, wherever it was 
possible to employ them (Ewald, § 294, 6). The singular 
suffix attached to inipn? after the plural 30H may be explained 
on the simple ground, that a dwelling-place is determined by 
the husband, or master of the house.-—Ver. 21. The particle °5, 
“for” (Jehovah visited), does not mean if, as, or when, nor is 
it to be regarded as a copyist’s error. It is only necessary to 
supply the thought contained in the words, “ Eli blessed El- 
kanah,” viz. that Eli’s blessing was not an empty fruitless 
wish ; and to understand the passage in some such way as this: 
Eli’s word was fulfilled, or still more simply, they went to their 
home blessed; for Jehovah visited Hannah, blessed her with 
“three sons and two daughters ; but the boy Samuel grew up 
- with the Lord,” i.e. near to Him (at the sanctuary), and under 
His protection and blessing. 

Vers. 22-26. Eli’s treatment of the suns of his sons.—Ver. 
22. The aged Eli reproved his sons with solemn warnings on 
account of their sins; but without his warnings being listened 
to. From the reproof itself we learn, that beside the sin noticed 
in vers. 12-17, they also committed the crime of lying with 
the women who served at the tabernacle (see at Ex. xxxviil. 8), 
and thus profaned the sanctuary with whoredom. But Eli, 
with the infirmities of his old age, did nothing further to pre- 
vent these abominations than to say to his sons, “ Why do ye 
according to the sayings which I hear, sayings about you which 
are evil, of this whole people.” OY DINITNN is inserted to 
make the meaning clearer, and "WD NXD is dependent upon 
pow. “This whole people” signifies all the people that came 
to Shiloh, and heard and saw the wicked doings there.—Ver. 
24, *23 ON, “not, my sons,” t.e. do not such things, “ for the 
report which I hear is not good ; they make the people of Jehovah 
to transgress.” O2YO is written without the pronoun DAS in 
an indefinite construction, like O'N?¥0 in ch. vi. 3 (Maurer). 
Ewald’s rendering as given by Thenius, “ The report which I 
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hear the people of God bring,” is just as inadmissible as the 
one proposed by Bottcher, “The report which, as I hear, the 
people of God are spreading.” The assertion made by Thenius, 
that 225, without any further definition, cannot mean to cause 
to sin or transgress, is correct enough no doubt; but it does not 
prove that this meaning is inadmissible in the passage before 
us, since the further definition is actually to be found in the 
context.—Ver. 25. “ If man sins against man, God judges him; 
but 1f a man sins against Jehovah, who can interpose with entreaty 
for him?” In the use of 208 and io-22BM there is a parono- 
masia which cannot be reproduced in our language. Ob signi- 
fies to decide or pass sentence (Gen. xlviii. 11), then to arbitrate, 
to settle a dispute as arbitrator (Ezek. xvi. 52, Ps. cvi. 30), and 
in the Hithpael to act as mediator, hence to entreat. And 
these meanings are applicable here. In the case of one man’s 
sin against another, God settles the dispute as arbitrator through 
the proper authorities ; whereas, when a man sins against God, 
no one can interpose as arbitrator. Such asin cannot be dis- 
posed of by intercession: But Eli’s sons did not listen to this 
admonition, which was designed to reform daring sinners with — 
mild words and representations; “ for,” adds the historian,’ 
“ Jehovah was resolved to slay them.” The father’s reproof 
made no impression upon them, because they were already 
given up to the judgment of hardening. (On hardening as a 
divine sentence, see the discussions at Ex. iv. 21.)—Ver. 26. 
The youthful Samuel, on the other hand, continued to grow in 
stature, and in favour with God and man (see Lev. ii. 52). 
Vers, 27-36. Announcement of the judgment upon Eli and 
his house-—Ver. 27. Before the Lord interposed in judgment, 
He sent a prophet (a “man of God,” as in Judg. xiii. 6) to the 
aged Eli, to announce as a warning for all ages the judgment 
which was about to fall upon the worthless priests of his house. 
In order to arouse Eli’s own conscience, he had pointed out to 
him, on the one hand, the grace manifested in the choice of 
his father’s house, t.e. the house of Aaron, to keep His sanc- 
tuary (vers. 276 and 28), and, on the other hand, the desecra- 
tion of the sanctuary by the wickedness of his sons (ver. 29). 
Then follows the sentence: The choice of the family of Aaron 
still stood. fast, but the deepest disgrace would come upon the 
despisers of the Lord (ver. 30): the strength of his house 
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would be broken; all the members of his house were to die 
early deaths. : They were not, however, to be removed entirely 
from service at the altar, but to their sorrow were to survive 
the fall of the sanctuary (vers. 31-34). But the Lord would 
raise up a faithful priest, and cause him to walk before His 
anointed, and from him all that were left of the house of Eli 
would be obliged to beg their bread (vers. 35, 36). To arrive 
at the true interpretation of this announcement of punishment, 
we must picture to ourselves the historical circumstances that 
come into consideration here. Eli the high priest was a de- 
scendant of Ithamar, the younger son of Aaron, as we may see 
from the fact that his great-grandson Ahimelech was “of the 
sons of Ithamar” (1 Chron. xxiv. 3). In perfect agreement 
with this, Josephus (Ané. v. 11, 5) relates, that after the high 
priest Ozi of the family of Eleazar, Eli of the family of 
Ithamar received the high-priesthood. The circumstances 
which led to the transfer of this honour from the line of 
Eleazar to that of Ithamar are unknown. We cannot imagine 
it to have been occasioned by an extinction of the line of 
Eileazar, for the simple reason that, in the time of David, Zadok 
the descendant of Eleazar is spoken of as high priest along 
with Abiathar and Ahimelech, the descendants of Eli (2 Sam. 
viii. 17, xx. 25). After the deposition of Abiathar he was 
reinstated by Solomon as sole high priest (1 Kings ii. 27), and 
the dignity was transmitted to his descendants. ‘This fact also 
overthrows the conjecture of Clericus, that the transfer of the 
high-priesthood to Eli took place by the command of God on 
account of the grievous sins of the high priests of the line of 
Eleazar; for in that case Zadok would not have received this 
office again in connection with Abiathar. We have, no doubt, 
to search for the true reason in the circumstances of the times 
of the later judges, namely in the fact that at the death of the 
last high priest of the family of Eleazar before the time of Eli, 
the remaining son was not equal to the occasion, either because 
he was still an infant, or at any rate because he was too young 
and inexperienced, so that he could not enter upon the office, 
and Eli, who was probably related by marriage to the high 
priest’s family, and was no doubt a vigorous man, was com- 
pelled to take the oversight of the congregation; and, together 
with the supreme administration of the affairs of the nation as 
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judge, received the post of high priest as well, and filled it till 
the time of his death, simply because in those troublous times 
there was not one of the descendants of Eleazar who was able 
to fill the supreme office of judge, which was combined with 
that of high priest. For we cannot possibly think of an unjust 
usurpation of the office of high priest on the part of Eli, since 
the very judgment denounced against him and his house pre- 
supposes that he had entered upon the office in a just and 
upright way, and that the wickedness of his sons was all that 
was brought against him. For a considerable time after the 
death of Eli the high-priesthood lost almost all its significance. 
All Israel turned to Samuel, whom the Lord established as His 
prophet by means of revelations, and whom He also chose as 
the deliverer of His people. The tabernacle at Shiloh, which 
ceased to be the scene of the gracious presence of God after 
the loss of the ark, was probably presided over first of all after 
Eli’s death by his grandson Ahitub, the son of Phinehas, as his 
successor in the high-priesthood. He was followed in the time 
of Saul by his son Ahijah or Ahimelech, who gave David the 
shew-bread to eat at Nob, to which the tabernacle had been 
removed in the meantime, and was put to death by Saul in 
consequence, along with all the priests who were found there. 
His son Abiathar, however, escaped the massacre, and fled to 
David (ch. xxii. 9-20, xxii. 6). In the reign of David he is 
mentioned as high priest along with Zadok; but he was after- 
wards deposed by Solomon (2 Sam. xv. 24, xvii. 15, xix. 12, 
xx. 25; 1 Kings il. 27). 

Different interpretations have been given of these verses. 
The majority of commentators understand them as signifying 
that the loss of the high-priesthood is here foretold to Eli, and 
also the institution of Zadok in the office. But such a view is 
too contracted, and does not exhaust the meaning of the words. 
The very introduction to the prophet’s words points to some- 
thing greater than this: “ Thus saith the Lord, Did I reveal 
myself to thy father’s house, when they were in Egypt at the 
house of Pharaoh?” The 4“ interrogative is not used for Non 
(nonne), but is emphatic, asin Jer. xxxi. 20. The question is 
an appeal to Eli’s conscience, which he cannot deny, but is 
obliged to confirm. By Eli’s father’s house we are not to 
understand Ithamar and his family, but Aaron, from whom Eli 
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was descended through Ithamar. God revealed himself to the 
tribe-father of Eli by appointing Aaron to be the spokesman of 
Moses before Pharaoh (Ex. iv. 14 sqq. and 27), and still more 
by calling Aaron to the priesthood, for which the way was 
prepared by the fact that, from the very beginning, God made 
ase of Aaron, in company with Moses, to carry out His purpose 
of delivering Israel out of Egypt, and entrusted Moses and 
Aaron with the arrangements for the celebration of the passover 
(Ex. xii. 1, 43). This occurred when they, the fathers of Eli, 
Aaron and his sons, were still in Egypt at the house of Pharaoh, 
a.e. still under Pharaoh’s rule.—Ver. 28. “ And did I choose 
him out of all the tribes for a priest to myself.” The interro- 
gative particle is not to be repeated before 7in%, but the 
construction becomes affirmative with the inf. abs. instead of 
the perfect. “ Him” refers back to “thy father” in ver. 27, 
and signifies Aaron. The expression “for a priest’’ is still 
further defined by the clauses which follow: ‘D by ninyd, “ to 
ascend upon mine altar,” .e. to approach my altar of burnt- 
offering and perform the sacrificial worship ; “to kindle incense,” 
t.e. to perform the service in the holy place, the principal 
feature in which was the daily kindling of the incense, which is 
mentioned instar omnium; “to wear the ephod before me,” i.e. 
to perform the service in the holy of holies, which the high 
priest could only enter when wearing the ephod to represent 
Israel before the Lord (Ex. xxviii. 12). And have given to 
thy father’s house all the firings of the children of Israel” (see at 
Lev. 1. 9). These words are to be understood, according to 
Deut. xviii. 1, as signifying that the Lord had given to the 
house of Aaron, 1.e. to the priesthood, the sacrifices of Jehovah 
to eat in the place of any inheritance in the land, according to 
the portions appointed in the sacrificial law in Lev. vi. vii., and 
Num. xviiii—Ver. 29. With such distinction conferred upon 
the priesthood, and such careful provision made for it, the 
conduct of the priests under Eli was an inexcusable crime. 
“ Why do ye tread with your feet my slain-offerings and meat- 
offerings, which I have commanded in the dwelling-place ?” 
Slain-offering. and meat-offering are general expressions em- 
bracing all the altar-sacrifices. fi! is an accusative (“in the 
dwelling ’’), like M3, in the house. “ The dwelling” is the taber- 
nacle. This reproof applied to the priests generally, including 
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Eli, who had not vigorously resisted these abuses. The words 
which follow, “and thou honourest thy sons more than me,” 
relate to Eli himself, and any other high priest who like Eli 
should tolerate the abuses of the priests. “ To fatten yourselves 
with the first of every sacrificial gift of Israel, of my people.” 
‘OY? serves as a periphrasis for the genitive, and is chosen for 
the purpose of giving greater prominence to the idea of ‘sy 
(my people). Nw, the first of every sacrificial gift (minchah, 
as in ver. 17), which Israel offered as the nation of Jehovah, 
ought to have been given up to its God in the altar-fire because 
it was the best; whereas, according to vers. 15, 16, the sons of 
Eli took away the best for themselves.—Ver. 30. For this 
reason, the saying of the Lord, “ Thy house (1.e. the family of 
Eli) and thy father’s house (Eli’s relations in the other lines, 1.e. 
the whole priesthood) shall walk before me for ever” (Num. 
xxv. 13), should henceforth run thus: “ This be far from me ; 
but them that honour me I will honour, and they that despise me 
shall be despised.” The first declaration of the Lord is not to 
be referred to Eli particularly, as it is by C. a Lapide and 
others, and understood as signifying that the high-priesthood 
was thereby transferred from the family of Eleazar to that of 
Ithamar, and promised to Eli for his descendants for all time. 
This is decidedly at variance with the fact, that although 
“walking before the Lord” is not a general expression denoting 
a pious walk with God, as in Gen. xvii. 1, but refers to the 
service of the priests at the sanctuary as walking before the 
face of God, yet it cannot possibly be specially and exclusively 
restricted to the right of entering the most holy place, which 
was the prerogative of the high priest alone. These words of 
the Lord, therefore, applied to the whole priesthood, or the 
whole house of Aaron, to which the priesthood had been pro- 
mised, “ for a perpetual statute” (Ex. xxix. 9). This promise 
was afterwards renewed to Phinehas especially, on account of 
the zeal which he displayed for the honour of Jehovah in 
connection with the idolatry of the people at Shittim (Num. 
xxv. 13). But even this renewed promise only secured to him 
an eternal priesthood as a covenant of peace with the Lord, and 
not specially the high-priesthood, although that was included 
as the culminating point of the priesthood. Consequently it — 
was not abrogated by the temporary transfer of the high-priest~ 
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hood from the descendants of Phinehas to the priestly line of 
Ithamar, because even then they still retained the priesthood. 
By the expression “be it far from me,” sc. to permit this to 
take place, God does not revoke His previous promise, but 
simply denounces a false trust therein as irreconcilable with 
His holiness. That promise would only be fulfilled so far as 
the priests themselves honoured the Lord in their office, whilst. 
despisers of God, who dishonoured Him by sin and presump- 
tuous wickedness, would be themselves despised. 

This contempt would speedily come upon the house of Eli. 
—Ver. 31. “ Behold, days come,”’—a formula with which pro- 
phets were accustomed to announce future events (see 2 Kings 
xx. 17; Isa. xxxix. 6; Amos iv. 2, viii. 11, ix. 13; Jer. vii. 
32, etc.),—“ then will I cut off thine arm, and the arm of thy 
father’s house, that there shall be no old man in thine house.” To 
cut off the arm means to destroy the strength either of a man 
or of a family (see Job xxii. 9; Ps. xxxvii. 17). The strength 
of a family, however, consists in the vital energy of its mem- 
bers, and shows itself in the fact that they reach a good old 
age, and do not pine away early and die. This strength was to 
vanish in Eli's house; no one would ever again preserve his 
life to old age.—Ver. 32. “ And thou wilt see oppression of the 
dwelling in all that He has shown of good to Israel.” The 
meaning of these words, which have been explained in very 
different ways, appears to be the following: In all the benefits 
which the Lord would confer upon His people, Eli would see 
only distress for the dwelling of God, inasmuch as the taber- 
nacle would fall more and more into decay. In the person of 
Eli, the high priest at that time, the high priest generally is 
addressed as the custodian of the sanctuary; so that what is 
said is not to be limited to him personally, but applies to all the 
high priests of his house. fi¥2 is not Eli's dwelling-place, but 
the dwelling-place of God, 1.e. the tabernacle, as in ver. 29, and 
is a genitive dependent upon 7¥. 2°8*7, in the sense of benefit- 
ing a person, doing him good, is construed with the accusative 
of the person, as in Deut. xxvili. 63, viii, 16, xxx. 5. The 
subject to the verb 1D", is Jehovah, and is not expressly men- 
tioned, simply because it is so clearly implied in the words 
themselves. This threat began to be fulfilled even in Eli’s own 
days. The distress or tribulation for the tabernacle began with 
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the capture of the ark by the Philistines (ck. 1v. 11), and 
continued during the time that the Lord was sending help and 
deliverance to His people through the medium of Samuel, in 
their spiritual and physical oppression. The ark of the cove- 
nant—the heart of the sanctuary—was not restored to the 
tabernacle in the time of Samuel; and the tabernacle itself 
was removed from Shiloh to Nob, probably in the time of war ; 
and when Saul had had all the priests put to death (ch. xxi. 
2, xxii. 11 sqq.), it was removed to Gibeon, which necessarily 
caused it to fall more and more into neglect. Among the 
different explanations, the rendering given by Aquila («al 
émiBreres (2? éruBrevrns) avti—nrov xatourntnpiov) has met 
with the greatest approval, and has been followed by Jerome 
(et videbis emulum tuum), Luther, and many others, including 
De Wette. According to this rendering, the words are either 
supposed to refer to the attitude of Samuel towards Eli, or to 
the deposition of Abiathar, and the institution of Zadok by 
Solomon in his place (1 Kings 11. 27). But 7¥ does not mean 
the antagonist or rival, but simply the oppressor or enemy ; and 
Samuel was not an enemy of Eli any more than Zadok was of 
Abiathar. Moreover, if this be adopted as the rendering of °¥, 
it is impossible to find any suitable meaning for the following 
clause. In the second half of the verse the threat of ver. 31 is 
repeated with still greater emphasis. 0D*1"73, all the time, 2.e. 
so long as thine house shall exist.—Ver. 33. “ And I will not 
cut off every one to thee from mine altar, that thine eyes may 
languish, and thy soul consume away; and all the increase of 
thine house shall die as men.” The two leading clauses of this 
verse correspond to the two principal thoughts of the previous 
verse, which are hereby more precisely defined and explained. 
Eli was to see the distress of the sanctuary; for to him, ie. of 
his family, there would always be some one serving at the altar 
of God, that he might look upon the decay with his eyes, and 
pine away with grief in consequence. U8 signifies every one, 
or any one, and is not to be restricted, as Thenius supposes, to 
Ahitub, the son of Phinehas, the brother of Ichabod; for it 
cannot be shown from ch. xiv. 3 and xxii. 20, that he was the 
only one that was left of the house of Eli. And secondly, 
there was to be no old man, no one advanced in life, in his 
house ; but all the increase of the house was to die in the full 
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bloom of manhood. 0°W3%, in contrast with }Pt, is used to denote 
men in the prime of life. 

Ver. 34. “ And let this be the sign to thee, what shall happen 
to (come upon) thy two sons, Hophni and Phinehas ; in one day 
they shall both die.” For the fulfilment of this, see ch. iv. 11. 
This occurrence, which Eli lived to see, but did not long survive 
(ch. iv. 17 sqq.), was to be the sign to him that the predicted 
punishment would be carried out in its fullest extent.—Ver. 35. 
But the priesthood itself was not to fall with the fall of Eli’s 
house and priesthood; on the contrary, the Lord would raise 
up for himself a tried priest, who would act according to His 
heart. “And I will build for him a lasting house, and he will 
walk before mine anointed for ever.’—Ver. 36. Whoever, on’ 
the other hand, should still remain of Eli’s house, would come 
“ bowing before him (to get) a silver penny and a slice of bread,” 
and would say, “ Put me, I pray, in one of the priests’ offices, that 
I may get a piece of bread to eat.” TW, that which is collected, 
signifies some small coi, of which a collection was made by 
begging single coins. Commentators are divided in their 
opinions as to the historical allusions contained in this pro- 
phecy. By the “tried priest,” Ephraem Syrus understood both 
the prophet Samuel and the priest Zadok. “ As for the facts 
themselves,” he says, “it is evident that, when Eli died, Samuel 
succeeded him in the government, and that Zadok received the 
high-priesthood when it was taken from his family.” Since 
his time, most of the commentators, including Theodoret and 
the Rabbins, have decided in favour of Zadok. Augustine, 
however, and in modern times Thenius and O. v. Gerlach, 
give the preference to Samuel. The fathers and earlier theo- 
logians also regarded Samuel and Zadok as the type of Christ, 
and supposed the passage to contain a prediction of the abroga- 
tion of the Aaronic priesthood by Jesus Christ. This higher 
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through Jesus Christ.” And again, § 3: ‘‘ What follows (ver. 35) refers to 
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reference of the words is in any case to be retained; for the 
rabbinical interpretation, by which Grotius, Clericus, and others 
abide,—namely, that the transfer of the high-priesthood from 
the descendants of Eli to Zadok, the descendant of Eleazar, 
is all that is predicted, and that the prophecy was entirely 
fulfilled when Abiathar was deposed by Solomon (1 Kings ii. 
27),—is not in accordance with the words of the text. On the 
other hand, Theodoret and Augustine both clearly saw that 
the words of Jehovah, “I revealed myself to thy father’s house 
in Egypt,” and, “Thy house shall walk before me for ever,” 
do not apply to Ithamar, but to Aaron. “Which of his fathers,” 
says Augustine, “was in that Egyptian bondage, from which 
they were liberated when he was chosen to the priesthood, ex- 
cepting Aaron? It is with reference to his posterity, therefore, 
that it is here affirmed that they would not be priests for ever ; 
and this we see already fulfilled.” The only thing that appears 
untenable is the manner in which the fathers combine this 
historical reference to Eli and Samuel, or Zadok, with the 
Messianic interpretation, viz. either by referring vers. 31-34 to 
Eli and his house, and then regarding the sentence pronounced 
upon Eli as simply a type of the Messianic: fulfilment, or by 
admitting the Messianic allusion simply as an allegory. The 
true interpretation may be obtained from a correct insight into 
the relation in which the prophecy itself stands to its fulfilment. 
Just as, in the person of Eli and his sons, the threat announces 
deep degradation and even destruction to all the priests of the 
house of Aaron who should walk in the footsteps of the sons of 
Eli, and the death of the two sons of Eli in one day was to be 
merely a sign that the threatened punishment would be com- 
pletely fulfilled upon the ungodly priests ; so, on the other hand, 
the promise of the raising up of the tried priest, for whom God 
would build a lasting house, also refers to all the priests whom 


that priest, whose figure was borne by Samuel when succeeding to Eli.” 
So again in the Berleburger Bible, to the words, ‘“‘I will raise me up a 
faithful priest,” this note is added: ‘‘ Zadok, of the family of Phinehas 
and Eleazar, whom king Solomon, as the anointed of God, appointed high 
priest by his ordinance, setting aside the house of Eli (1 Kings ii. 85; 1 
Chron. xxix. 22). At the same time, just as in the person of Solomon the 
Spirit of prophecy pointed to the true Solomon and Anointed One, so in 
_ this priest did He also point to Jesus Christ the great High Priest.” 
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the Lord would raise up as faithful servants of His altar, and 
only receives its complete and final fulfilment in Christ, the 
true and eternal High Priest. But if we endeavour to determine 
more precisely from the history itself, which of the Old Testa- 
ment priests are included, we must not exclude either Samuel 
or Zadok, but must certainly affirm that the prophecy was par- 
tially fulfilled in both. Samuel, as the prophet of the Lord, 
was placed at the head of the nation after the death of Eli; so 
that he not only stepped into Eli’s place as judge, but stood 
forth as priest before the Lord and the nation, and “had the 
important and sacred duty to perform of going before the 
anointed, the king, whom Israel was to receive through him; 
whereas for a long time the Aaronic priesthood fell into such 
contempt, that, during the general decline of the worship of 
God, it was obliged to go begging for honour and support, 
and became dependent upon the new order of things that was 
introduced by Samuel” (O. v. Gerlach). Moreover, Samuel 
acquired a strong house in the numerous posterity that was 
given to him by God. The grandson of Samuel was Heman, 
_ “the king’s seer in the words of God,” who was placed by 

David over the choir at the house of God, and had fourteen 
sons and three daughters (1 Chron. vi. 33, xxv. 4, 5). But 
the very fact that these descendants of Samuel did not follow 
their father in the priesthood, shows very clearly that a lasting 
house was not built to Samuel as a tried priest through them, 
and therefore that we have to seek for the further historical 
fulfilment of this promise in the priesthood of Zadok. As the 
word of the Lord concerning the house of Eli, even if it did 
not find its only fulfilment in the deposition of Abiathar (1 
Kings ii. 27), was at any rate partially fulfilled in that deposi- 
tion; so the promise concerning the tried priest to be raised 
up received a new fulfilment in the fact that Zadok thereby 
became the sole high priest, and transmitted the office to his 
descendants, though this was neither its last nor its highest ful- 
filment. This final fulfilment is hinted at in the vision of the 
new temple, as seen by the prophet Ezekiel, in connection with 
which the sons of Zadok are named as the priests, who, because 
they had not fallen away with the children of Israel, were to 
draw near to the Lord, and perform His service in the new 
organization of the kingdom of God as set forth in that vision 
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(Ezek. xl. 46, xliii. 19, xliv. 15, xlviii. 11). This fulfilment is 
effected in connection with Christ and His kingdom. Conse- 
quently, the anointed of the Lord, before whom the tried priest 
would walk for ever, is not Solomon, but rather David, and the 
Son of David, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. 


- SAMUEL CALLED TO BE A PROPHET.—CHAP. III. 


Vers. 1-9. At the time when Samuel served the Lord 
before Eli, both as a boy and as a young man (ch. il. 11, 21, 
26), the word of the Lord had become dear, 7.e. rare, in Israel, 
and “ prophecy was not spread.” 753, from 78, to spread out 
strongly, to break through copiously (cf. Prov. iii. 10). The 
“word of the Lord” is the word of God announced by pro- 
phets: the “vision,” “visio prophetica.” It is true that Jeho- 
vah had promised His people, that He would send prophets, 
who should make known His will and purpose at all times 
(Deut. xviii. 15 sqq.; cf. Num. xxiii. 23); but as a revelation 
from God presupposed susceptibility on the part of men, the 
unbelief and disobedience of the people might restrain the ful- 
filment of this and all similar promises, and God might even 
withdraw His word to punish the idolatrous nation. Such a 
time as this, when revelations from God were universally rare, 
had now arisen under Eli, in whose days, as the conduct of his 
sons sufficiently proves, the priesthood had fallen into very deep 
corruption.—Vers. 2-4. The word of the Lord was then issued 
for the first time to Samuel. Vers. 2-4 form one period. The 
clause, “ it came to pass at that time” (ver. 2a), is continued in 
ver. 4a, “that the Lord called,” etc. The intervening clauses 
from oy to OVO fS are circumstantial clauses, intended to 
throw light upon the situation. The clause, “El: was laid 
down in his place,” etc., may be connected logically with “at that 
time” by the insertion of “when” (as in the English version: 
Tr.). The dimness of Eli’s eyes is mentioned, to explain 
Samuel’s behaviour, as afterwards described. Under these 
circumstances, for example, when Samuel heard his own name 
called out in sleep, he might easily suppose that Eli was calling 
him to render some assistance. The “lamp of God” is the 
light of the candlestick in the tabernacle, the seven lamps of 
which were put up and lighted every evening, and burned 
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through the night till all the oil was consumed (see Ex. xxx. 8, 
Lev. xxiv. 2, 2 Chron. xiii. 11, and the explanation given at 
Ex. xxvii. 21). The statement that this light was not yet 
extinguished, is equivalent to “before the morning dawn.” 
“ And Samuel was lying (sleeping) in the temple of Jehovah, 
where the ark of God was.” 93° does not mean the holy place, 
as distinguished from the “most holy,” as in 1 Kings vi. 5, 
vii. 50,1 but the whole tabernacle, the tent with its court, as 
the palace of the God-king, as in ch. i. 9, Ps. xi. 4. Samuel 
neither slept in the holy place by the side of the candlestick 
and table of shew-bread, nor in the most holy place in front of 
the ark of the covenant, but in the court, where cells were 
built for the priests and Levites to live in when serving at the 
sanctuary (see at ver. 15). The ark of God, t.e. the ark of the 
covenant, is mentioned as the throne of the divine presence, 
from which the call to Samuel proceeded.—Vers. 5-9. As 
soon as Samuel heard his name called out, he hastened to Eli 
to receive his commands. But Eli bade him lie down again, 
as he had not called him. At first, no doubt, he thought the 
eall which Samuel had heard was nothing more than a false 
impression of the youth, who had been fast asleep. But the 
same thing was repeated a second and a third time; for, as the 
historian explains in ver. 6, “ Samuel had not yet known Jeho- 
vah, and (for) the word of Jehovah was not yet revealed to him.” 
(The perfect YT after D1, though very rare, is fully supported 
by Ps. xc, 2 and Prov. viii. 25, and therefore is not to be 
altered into YT, as Dietrich and Béttcher propose.) He there- 
fore imagined again that Eli had called him. But when he 
came to Eli after the third call, Eli perceived that the Lord 
was calling, and directed Samuel, if the call were repeated, to 
answer, ‘ Speak, Lord; for Thy servant heareth.” 

Vers. 10-18. When Samuel had lain down again, “ Jeho- 
vah came and stood,” sc. before Samuel. These words show 
that the revelation of God was an objectively real affair, and 
not a mere dream of Samuel’s. “ And he called to him as at 


1 The Masoretes have taken on in this sense, and therefore have 
placed the Athnach under 33%, to separate 23 bear from ‘% bouna, and 
thus to guard against the conclusion, which might be drawn from this view 
of boen, that Samuel slept in the holy place. 
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other times” (see Num. xxiv. 1; Judg. xvi. 20, etc.). When 
Samuel replied in accordance with Eli’s instructions, the Lord 
announced to him that He would carry out the judgment that 
had been threatened against the house of Eli (vers. 11-14). 
“ Behold, I do a thing in Israel, at which both the ears of every 
one that heareth it shall tingle,” sc. with horror (see 2 Kings 
xxi. 12; Jer. xix. 3; Hab. i. 5).—Ver. 12. “ On that day Iwill 
perform against Eli all that I have spoken concerning his house 
(see ch. ii. 30 sqq.), beginning and finishing it,” i.e. completely. 
137 WRN OP], to set up the word spoken, ze. to carry it out, or 
accomplish it. In ver. 13 this word is communicated to Samuel, 
so far as its essential contents are concerned. God would judge 
“the house of El for ever because of the iniquity, that he knew 
his sons were preparing a curse for themselves and did not pre- 
vent them.” To judge on account of a crime, is the same as to 
punish it. Dei, ie. without the punishment being ever 
stopped or removed. pne Drop, cursing themselves, z.e. bring- 
ing a curse upon themselves. “ Therefore I have sworn to the 
house of Eli, that the iniquity of the house of Eli shall not (BX, 
a particle used in an oath, equivalent to assuredly not) be expi- 
ated by slain-offerings and meat-offerings (through any kind of 
sacrifice) for ever.” The oath makes the sentence irrevocable. 
(On the facts themselves, see the commentary on ch. ii. 27-36.) 
—Ver. 15. Samuel then slept till the morning; and when he 
opened the doors of the house of Jehovah, he was afraid to tell 
H4li of the revelation which he had received. Opening the 
doors of the house of God appears to have been part of 
Samuel’s duty. We have not to think of doors opening into 
the holy place, however, but of doors leading into the court. 
Originally, when the tabernacle was simply a tent, travelling 
with the people from place to place, it had only curtains at the 
entrance to the holy place and court. But when Israel had 
become possessed of fixed houses in the land of Canaan, and 
the dwelling-place of God was permanently erected at Shiloh, 
instead of the tents that were pitched for the priests and 
Levites, who encamped round about during the journey through 
the desert, there were erected fixed houses, which were built 
against or inside the court, and not only served as dwelling- 
places for the priests and Levites who were officiating, but — 
were also used for the reception and custody of the gifts that 
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were brought as offerings to the sanctuary. These buildings 
in all probability supplanted entirely the original tent-like 
enclosure around the court; so that instead of the curtains at 
the entrance, there were folding doors, which were shut in the 
evening and opened again in the morning. It is true that 
nothing is said about the erection of these buildings in our 
historical books, but the fact itself is not to be denied on that 
account. In the case of Solomon’s temple, notwithstanding the 
elaborate description that has been given of it, there is nothing 
said about the arrangement or erection of the buildings in 
‘the court; and yet here and there, principally in Jeremiah, 
the existence of such buildings is evidently assumed. 7819, 
visio, a sight or vision. This expression is applied to the word 
of God which came to Samuel, because it was revealed to him 
through the medium of an inward sight or intuition.—Vers. 
16-18. When Samuel was called by Eli and asked concerning 
the divine revelation that he had received, he told him all the 
words, without concealing anything; whereupon Eli bowed in 
quiet resignation to the purpose of God: “ Jt is the Lord; let 
Him do what seemeth Him good.” Samuel’s communication, 
however, simply confirmed to the aged Eli what God had 
already made known to him through a prophet. But his reply 
proves that, with all his weakness and criminal indulgence 
towards his wicked sons, Eli was thoroughly devoted to the 
Lord in his heart. And Samuel, on the other hand, through 
his unreserved and candid communication of the terribly solemn 
word of God with regard to the man, whom he certainly vene- 
rated with filial affection, not only as high priest, but also as 
his own parental guardian, proved himself to be a man possess- 
ing the courage and the power to proclaim the word of the 
Lord without fear to the people of Israel. 

Vers. 19-21. Thus Samuel grew, and Jehovah was with 
him, and let none of his words fall to the ground, z.e. left no 
word unfulfilled which He spoke through Samuel. (On ™BH, 
see Josh. xxi. 45, xxiii. 14, 1 Kings viii. 56.) By this all 
Israel from Dan to Beersheba (see at Judg. xx. 1) perceived 
that Samuel was found trustworthy, or approved (see Num. 
xii. 7) as a prophet of Jehovah. And the Lord continued to 
appear at Shiloh ; for He revealed himself there to Samuel “in 
the word of Jehovah,” i.e. through a prophetic announcement of 
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His word. These three verses form the transition from the 
call of Samuel to the following account of his prophetic labours 
in Israel. At the close of ver. 21, the LX-X. have appended 
a general remark concerning Eli and his sons, which, regarded 
as a deduction from the context, answers no doubt to the para- 
phrastic treatment of our book in that version, but in a critical 
aspect is utterly worthless. 


WAR WITH THE PHILISTINES. LOSS OF THE ARK. DEATH 
OF ELI AND HIS SONS.—-CHAP. IV. 


At Samuel’s word, the Israelites attacked the Philistines, 
and were beaten (vers. 1,2). They then fetched the ark of 
the covenant into the camp according to the advice of the 
elders, that they might thereby make sure of the help of the 
ulmighty covenant God; but in the engagement which fol- 
lowed they suffered a still greater defeat, in which Eli’s sons 
fell and the ark was taken by the Philistines (vers. 3-11). The 
aged Eli, terrified at such a loss, fell from his seat and broke 
his neck (vers. 12-18); and his daughter-in-law was taken in 
labour, and died after giving birth to a son (vers. 19-22). 
With these occurrences the judgment began to burst upon the 
house of Eli. But the disastrous result of the war was also to 
be a source of deep humiliation to all the Israelites. Not only 
were the people to learn that the Lord had departed from them, 
but Samuel also was to make the discovery that the deliverance 
of Israel from the oppression and dominion of its foes was 
absolutely impossible without its inward conversion to its God. 

Vers. 1, 2. The two clauses, “ The word of Samuel came to 
all Israel,” and “ Israel went out,” etc., are to be logically con- 
nected together in the following sense: “At the word or instiga- 
tion of Samuel, Israel went out against the Philistines to battle.” 
The Philistines were ruling over Israel at that time. This is 
evident, apart from our previous remarks concerning the con- 
nection between the commencement of this book and the close 
of the book of Judges (see vol. iv. pp. 280 sqq.), from the 
simple fact that the land of Israel was the scene of the war, 
and that nothing is said about an invasion on the part of the 
Philistines. The Israelites encamped at Ebenezer, and the 
Philistines were encamped at Aphek. The name Ebenezer 
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(“the stone of help’) was not given to the place so designated 
till a later period, when Samuel set up a memorial stone there 
to commemorate a victory that was gained over the Philistines 
upon the same chosen battle-field after the lapse of twenty 
years (ch. vii. 12). According to this passage, the stone was 
set up between Mizpeh and Shen. The former was not the 
Mizpeh in the lowlands of Judah (Josh. xv. 38), but the Mizpeh 
of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 26), te. according to Robinson, the 
present Neby Samwil, two hours to the north-west of Jerusalem, 
and half an hour to the south of Gibeon (see at Josh. xviii. 26). 
The situation of Aphek has not been discovered. It cannot 
have been far from Mizpeh and Ebenezer, however, and was 
probably the same place as the Canaanitish capital mentioned 
in Josh. xii. 18, and is certainly different from the Aphekah 
upon the mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. 53); for this was on 
the south or south-west of Jerusalem, since, according to the 
book of Joshua, it belonged to the towns that were situated in 
the district of Gibeon.—Ver. 2. When ‘the battle was fought, 
the Israelites were defeated by the Philistines, and in battle- 
array four thousand men were smitten upon the field. ‘"1Y, sc. 
noned, as in Judg. xx. 20, 22, etc. 379)%3, in battle-array, te. 
upon the field of battle, not in flight. “Jn the field,” i.e. the 
open field where the battle was fought. 

Vers. 3-11. On the return of the people to the camp, the 
elders held a council of war as to the cause of the defeat they 
had suffered. “ Why hath Jehovah smitten us to-day before the 
Philistines?” As they had entered upon the war by the word 
and advice of Samuel, they were convinced that Jehovah had 
smitten them. The question presupposes at the same time that 
the Israelites felt strong enough to enter‘upon the war with 
their enemies, and that the reason for their defeat could only 
be that the Lord, their covenant God, had withdrawn His help. 
This was no doubt a correct conclusion; but the means which 
they adopted to secure the help of their God in continuing the 
war were altogether wrong. Instead of feeling remorse and 
seeking the help of the Lord their God by a sincere repentance 
and confession of their apostasy from Him, they resolved to 
fetch the ark of the covenant out of the tabernacle at Shiloh 
into the camp, with the delusive idea that God had so insepar- 
ably bound up His gracious presence in the midst of His people 
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with this holy ark, which He had selected as the throne of His 
gracious appearance, that He would of necessity come with it 
into the camp and smite the foe. In ver. 4, the ark is called “ the 
ark of the covenant of Jehovah of hosts, who is enthroned above 
the cherubim,” partly to show the reason why the people had the 
ark fetched, and partly to indicate the hope which they founded 
upon the presence of this sacred object. (See the commentary 
on Ex. xxv. 20-22.) The remark introduced here, “ and the 
two sons of Eli were there. with the ark of the covenant of God,” 
is not merely intended to show who the guardians of the ark 
were, viz. priests who had hitherto disgraced the sanctuary, but 
also to point forward at the very outset to the result of the 
measures adopted.—Ver. 5. On the arrival of the ark in the 
camp, the people raised so great a shout of joy that the earth 
rang again. This was probably the first time since the settle- 
ment of Israel in Canaan, that the ark had been brought into 
the camp, and therefore the people no doubt anticipated from 
its presence a renewal of the marvellous victories gained by 
Israel under Moses and Joshua, and for that reason raised such 
a shout when it arrived.—Vers. 6-8. When the Philistines 
heard the noise, and learned on inquiry that the ark of Jehovah 
had come into the camp, they were thrown into alarm, for 
“they thought (lit. said), God (Elohim) is come into the camp, 
and said, “ Woe unto us! For such a thing has not happened 
yesterday and the day before (t.e. never till now). Woe to us! 
Who will deliver us from the hand of these mighty gods? These 
are the very gods that smote Egypt with all kinds of plagues in the 
wilderness.” The Philistines spoke of the God of Israel in the 
plural, OAR DYN, as heathen who only knew of gods, and 
not of one Almighty God. Just as all the heathen feared the 
might of the gods of other nations in a certain degree, so the 
Philistines also were alarmed at the might of the God of the 
Israelites, and that all the more because the report of His deeds 
in the olden time had reached their ears (see Ex. xv. 14, 15). 
The expression “in the wilderness” does not compel us to refer 
the words “smote with all the plagues” exclusively to the de- 
struction of Pharaoh and his army in the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 23 
sqq.). “All the plagues” include the rest of the plagues which 
-God inflicted upon Egypt, without there being any necessity 
to supply the copula} before 12782, as in the L_X-X. and Syriac. 
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By this addition an antithesis is introduced into the words, 
which, if it really were intended, would require to be indicated 
by a previous 7283 or OYIN3. According to the notions of the 
Philistines, all the wonders of Giod for the deliverance of Israel 
out of Egypt took place in the desert, because even when Israel 
was in Goshen they dwelt on the border of the desert, and 
were conducted thence to Canaan.—Ver. 9. But instead of 
despairing, they encouraged one another, saying, “ Show your- 
selves strong, and be men, O Philistines, that we may not be 
obliged to serve the Hebrews, as they have served you; be men, 
and fight !”—Vers. 10, 11. Stimulated in this way, they fought 
and smote Israel, so that every one fled home (“to his tent,” 
see at Josh. xxii. 8), and 30,000 men of Israel fell. The ark 
also was taken, and the two sons of Eli died, t.e. were slain 
when the ark was taken,—a practical proof to the degenerate 
nation, that Jehovah, who. was enthroned above the cherubim, 
had ccpantcd from them, i.e. had withdrawn His gracious pre- 
sence." 

Vers. 12-22. The tidings of this calamity were brought by 
a Benjaminite, who came as a messenger of evil tidings, with 
his clothes rent, and earth upon his head—a sign of the deepest 
mourning (see Josh. vii. 6)—to Shiloh, where the aged Eli was 
sitting upon a seat by the side (T' is a copyist’s error for 7°) of 
the way watching ; for his heart trembled for the ark of God, 
which had been taken from the sanctuary into the camp with-. 
out the command of God. At these tidings the whole city cried 
out with terror, so that Eli heard the sound of the cry, and 
asked the reason of this loud noise (or tumult), whilst the mes- 
senger was hurrying towards him with the news.—Ver. 15. 
Eli was ninety-eight years old, and “ his eyes stood,” 1.e. were 


1 ‘¢Tt is just the same now, when we take merely a historical Christ 
outside us for our Redeemer. He must prove His help chiefly internally by 
His Holy Spirit, to redeem us out of the hand of the Philistines ; though 
externally He must not be thrown into the shade, as accomplishing our 
justification. If we had not Christ, we could never stand. For there is 
no help in heaven and 6n earth beside Him. But if we have Him in no 
other way than merely without us and under us, if we only preach about 
Him, teach, hear, read, talk, discuss, and dispute about Him, take His 
name into our mouth, but will not let Him work and show His power in 
us, He will no more help us s than the ark helped the Israelites.” —Berle- 
Burger Bible. 
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stiff, so that he could no more see (vid. 1 Kings xiv. 4). This 
is a description of the so-called black cataract (amaurosis), 
which generally occurs at a very great age from paralysis of the 
optic nerves.— Vers. 16 sqq. When the messenger informed him 
of the defeat of the Israelites, the death of his sons, and the 
capture of the ark, at the last news Eli fell back from his seat 
by the side of the gate, and broke his neck, and died. The loss 
of the ark was to him the most dreadful of all—more dreadful 
than the death of his two sons. Eli had judged Israel forty 
years. The reading twenty in the Septuagint does not deserve 
the slightest notice, if only because it is perfectly incredible 
that Eli should have been appointed judge of the nation in 
his seventy-eighth year.—Vers. 19-22. The judgment which 
fell upon Eli through this stroke extended still further. His 
daughter-in-law, the wife of Phinehas, was with child (near) to 
be delivered. 22, contracted from nie (from 1: see Ges. 
§ 69, 3, note 1; Ewald, § 238, c). When she heard the 
tidings of the capture (npbAn x, “ with regard to the being taken 
away”) of the ark of God, and the death of her father-in-law 
and husband, she fell upon her knees and was delivered, for 
her pains had fallen upon her (dit. had turned against her), and 
died in consequence. Her death, however, was but a subordi- 
nate matter to the historian: He simply refers to it casually in 
the words, “ and about the time of her death,” for the purpose 
of giving her last words, in which she gave utterance to her 
grief at the loss of the ark, as a matter of greater importance 
in relation to his object. As she lay dying, the women who 
stood round sought to comfort her, by telling her that she had 
brought forth a son; but “ she did not answer, and took no 
notice (2 mv = 3 Dw, animum advertere; cf. Ps. lxii. 11), 
but called to the boy (i.e. named him), Ichabod (7i23 °8, no glory), 
saying, The glory of Israel is departed,” referring to the capture 
of the ark of God, and also to her father-in-law and husband. 
She then said again, “ G'one (23, wandered away, carried off) 
ts the glory of Israel, for the ark of God is taken.” The repeti- 
tion of these words shows how deeply the wife of the godless 
Phinehas had taken to heart the carrying off of the ark, and 
how in her estimation the glory of Israel had departed with it. 
Israel could not be brought lower. With the surrender of the 
earthly throne of His glory, the Lord appeared to have abolished 
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His covenant of grace with Israel; for the ark, with the tables 
of the law and the capporeth, was the visible pledge of the 
covenant of grace which Jehovah had made with Israel. 


HUMILIATION OF THE PHILISTINES BY MEANS OF THE ARK 
OF THE COVENANT.—CHAP. V.—VII. 1. 


Whilst the Israelites were mourning over the loss of the 
ark of God, the Philistines were also to derive no pleasure from 
their booty, but rather to learn that the God of Israel, who 
had given up to them His greatest sanctuary to humble His 
own degenerate nation, was the only true God, beside Whom 
there were no other gods. Not only was the principal deity of 
the Philistines thrown down into the dust and dashed to pieces 
by the glory of Jehovah; but the Philistines themselves were 
so smitten, that their princes were compelled to send back the 
ark into the land of Israel, together with a trespass-offering, to 
appease the wrath of God, which pressed so heavily upon them. 


Chap. v. Tae ARK IN THE LAND OF THE PHILISTINES.— 
Vers. 1-6. The Philistines carried the ark from Ebenezer, 
where they had captured it, into their capital, Ashdod (Esdud ; 
see at Josh. xiii. 3), and placed it there in the temple of Dagon, 
by the side of the idol Dagon, evidently as a dedicatory offering 
to this god of theirs, by whose help they imagined that they 
had obtained the victory over both the Israelites and their God. 
With regard to the image of Dagon, compounded of man and 
fish, ze. of a human body, with head and hands, and a fish’s 
tail, see, in addition to Judg. xvi. 23, Stark’s. Gaza, pp. 248 
sqq., 308 sqq., and Layard’s Mineveh and its Remains, pp. 
466-7, where there is a bas-relief from Khorsabad, in which 
“a figure is seen swimming in the sea, with the upper part of 
the body resembling a bearded man, wearing the ordinary 
conical tiara of royalty, adorned with elephants’ tusks, and the 
lower part resembling the body of a fish. It has the hand 
lifted up, as if in astonishment or fear, and is surrounded by 
fishes, crabs, and other marine animals” (Stark, p. 308). As 
this bas-relief represents, according to Layard, the war of an 
Assyrian king with the inhabitants of the coast of Syria, most 
probably of Sargon, who had to carry on a long conflict with 
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the Philistian towns, more especially with Ashdod, there can 
hardly be any doubt that we have a representation of the 
Philistian Dagon here. This deity was a personification of 
the generative and vivifying principle of nature, for which the 
fish with its innumerable multiplication was specially adapted, 
and set forth the idea of the giver of all earthly good.—Ver. 3. 
The next morning the Ashdodites found Dagon lying on his. 
face upon the ground before the ark of Jehovah, and restored 
him to his place again, evidently supposing that the idol had 
fallen or been thrown down by some accident.—Ver. 4. But 
they were obliged to give up this notion when they found the 
god lying on his face upon the ground again the next morning 
in front of the ark of Jehovah, and in fact broken to pieces, 
so that Dagon’s head and the two hollow hands of his arms lay 
severed upon the threshold, and nothing was left but the trunk 
of the fish (33). The word Dagon, in this last clause, is used 
in an appellative sense, viz. the fishy part, or fish’s shape, from 
7, a fish. {F593 is no doubt the threshold of the door of the 
recess in which the image was set up. We cannot infer from 
this, however, as Thenius has done, that with the small dimen- 
sions of the recesses in the ancient temples, if the image fell 
forward, the pieces named might easily fall upon the threshold. 
This naturalistic interpretation of the miracle is not only proved 
to be untenable by the word Ninv3, since ND means cut off, 
and not broken off, but is also precluded by the improbability, 
not to say impossibility, of the thing itself. For if the image of © 
Dagon, which was standing by the side of the ark, was thrown 
down towards the ark, so as to lie upon its face in front of it, 
the pieces that were broken off, viz. the head and hands, could 
not have fallen sideways, so as to lie upon the threshold. Even 
the first fall of the image of Dagon was a miracle. From the 
fact that their god Dagon lay upon its face before the ark of 
Jehovah, t.e. lay prostrate upon the earth, as though worship- 
ping before the God of Israel, the Philistines were to learn, that 
even their supreme deity had been obliged to fall down before 
the majesty of Jehovah, the God of the Israelites. But as they 
did not discern the meaning of this miraculous sign, the second 
miracle was to show them the annihilation of their idol through 
the God of Israel, in such a way as to preclude every thought 
of accident. The disgrace attending the annihilation of their 
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idol was probably to be heightened by the fact, that the pieces 
of Dagon that were smitten off were lying upon the threshold, 
inasmuch as what lay upon the threshold was easily trodden 
upon by any one who entered the house. This is intimated in 
the custom referred to in ver. 5, that in consequence of this 
occurrence, the priests of Dagon, and all who entered the temple 
of Dagon at Ashdod, down to the time of the historian himself, 
would not step upon the threshold of Dagon, i.e. the threshold 
where Dagon’s head and hands had lain, but stepped over the 
threshold (not “ leaped over,” as many commentators assume 
on the ground of Zeph. i. 5, which has nothing to do with the 
matter), that they might not touch with their feet, and so 
defile, the place where the pieces of their god had lain.—Ver. 6. 
The visitation of God was not restricted to the demolition of 
the statue of Dagon, but affected the people of Ashdod as well. 
“ The hand of Jehovah was heavy upon the Ashdodites, and laid 
them waste.” 000, from DDY, when applied to men, as in Micah 
vi. 13, signifies to make desolate not only by diseases, but also 
by the withdrawal or diminution of the means of subsistence, 
the devastation of the fields, and such like. That the latter is 
included here, is evident from the dedicatory offerings with 
which the Philistines sought to mitigate the wrath of the God 
-of the Israelites (ch. vi. 4, 5, 11, 18), although the verse before 
us simply mentions the diseases with which God visited them.! 
“ And He smote them with DEY, t.¢. botls :” according to the 
Rabbins, swellings on the anus, marisce (see at Deut. xxviii. 
27). For pay the Masoretes have invariably substituted pnb, 


1 At the close of vers. 3 and 6 the Septuagint contains some compre- 
hensive additions ; viz. at the close of ver.3: Kal éGapuvdn xelp Kupiou 
txl rove Alwrious xal tBacavilev avrovs, xal traratev abroves ele ras edpac 
avrav, Thy Alwroy xal te opie avris; and at the end of ver. 4: Kal péoow 
TIS xapes abTic adveQunoay peves xal éyévero ovyxvots Oaverou meyaarn ey TH 
xéass. This last clause we also find in the Vulgate, expressed as follows : 
Et eballiverunt ville et agri in medio regionis illius, et nati sunt mures, et 
facta est confusio mortis magnz in civitate. Ewald’s decision with regard 
to these clauses (Gesch. ii. p. 541) is, that they are not wanted at ch. v. 
3,6, but that they are all the more necessary at ch. vi. 1; whereas at ch. 
v. 8, 6, they would rather injure the sense. Thenius admits that the clause 
appended to ver. 3 is nothing more than a second translation of our sixth 
verse, which has been interpolated by a copyist of the Greek in the wrong 
place; whereas that of ver. 6 contains the original though somewhat 
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which is used in ch. vi. 11, 17, and was probably regarded. as 
more decorous. Ashdod is a more precise definition of the 
word them, viz. Ashdod, i.e. the inhabitants of Ashdod and its 
territory. 

Vers. 7-12. “ When the Ashdodites saw that it was so,” they 
were unwilling to keep the ark of the God of Israel any longer, 
because the hand of Jehovah lay heavy upon them and their 
god Dagon ; whereupon the princes of the Philistines (‘27D, as 
in Josh. xiii. 3, etc.) assembled together, and came to the reso- 
lution to “ let the ark of the God of Israel turn (t.e. be taken) 
to Gath” (ver. 8). The princes of the Philistines probably 
imagined that the calamity which the Ashdodites attributed to 
the ark of God, either did not proceed from the ark, i.e. from 
the God of Israel, or if actually connected with the presence of 
the ark, simply arose from the fact that the city itself was hate- 
ful to the God of the Israelites, or that the Dagon of Ashdod 
was weaker than the Jehovah of Israel : they therefore resolved 
to let the ark be taken to Gath in order to pacify the Ash- 
dodites. According to our account, the city of Gath seems to 
have stood between Ashdod and Ekron (see at Josh. xiii. 3). 
—Ver. 9. But when the ark was brought to Gath, the hand 
of Jehovah came upon that city also with very great alarm. 
i173 D471 is subordinated to the main sentence either adver- 
bially or in the accusative. Jehovah smote the people of the 
city, small and great, so that boils broke out upon their hinder 
parts.—Vers. 10-12. They therefore sent the ark of God to 
Ekron, i.e. Akir, the north-western city of the Philistines (see 


corrupt text, according to which the Hebrew text should be emended. But 
an impartial examination would show very clearly, that all these additions 
are nothing more than paraphrases founded upon the context. The last 
part of the addition to ver. 6 is taken verbatim from ver. 11, whilst the first 
part is a conjecture based upon ch. vi. 4,5. Jerome, if indeed the addi- 
tion in our text of the Vulgate really originated with him, and was not 
transferred into his version from the Itala, did not venture to suppress the 
clause interpolated in the Alexandrian version. This is very evident from 
the words confusio mortis magne, which are a literal rendering of otyxvers 
Gavarou peydrn; whereas in ver. 11, Jerome has given to mid nad, 


which the LXX. rendered ovyxvors baverov, the much more accurate ren- 
dering pavor mortis. Moreover, neither the Syriac nor Targum Jonath. 
has this clause ; so that long before the time of Jerome, the Hebrew text 
existed in the form j in which the Masoretes have handed it down to us. 
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at Josh. xiii. 3). But the Ekronites, who had been informed 
of what had taken place in Ashdod and Gath, cried out, when 
the ark came into their city, “ They have brought the ark of the 
God of Israel to me, to slay me and my people” (these words 
are to be regarded as spoken by the whole town); and they 
said to all the princes of the Philistines whom they had called 
together, “ Send away the ark of the God of Israel, that it may 
return to its place, and not slay me and my people. For deadly 
alarm (Nid NDWD, confusion of death, i.e. alarm produced by 
many sudden deaths) ruled in the whole city ; very heavy was the 
hand of God there. The people who did not die were smitten with 
boils, and the cry of the city ascended to heaven.” From this — 
description, which simply indicates briefly the particulars of the 
plagues that God inflicted upon Ekron, we may see very clearly 
that Ekron was visited even more severely than Ashdod and 
Gath. This was naturally the case. The longer the Philistines 
resisted and refused to recognise the chastening hand of the 
living God in the plagues inflicted upon them, the more severely 
would they necessarily be punished, that they might be brought 
at last to see that the God of Israel, whose sanctuary they still 
wanted to keep as a trophy of their victory over that nation, 
was the omnipotent God, who was able to destroy His foes. 


Chap. vi.-vii. 1. Tae Ark or Gop sENT BAacK.—Vers. 
1-3. The ark of Jehovah was in the land (lit. the fields, as in 
Ruth i. 2) of the Philistines for seven months, and had brought 
destruction to all the towns to which it had been taken. At 
length the Philistines resolved to send it back to the Israelites, 
and therefore called their priests and diviners (see at Num. 
xxilil. 23) to ask them, “ What shall we do with regard to the ark 
of God; tell us, with what shall we send it to tts place?” “Its 
place” is the land of Israel, and 783 does not mean “in what 
manner” (quomodo: Vulgate, Thenius), but with what, wherewith 
(as in Micah vi. 6). There is no force in the objection brought 
by Thenius, that if the question had implied with what pre- 
sents, the priests would not have answered, “ Do not send tt with- 
out a present ;” for the priests did not confine themselves to 
this answer, in which they gave a general assent, but proceeded 
at once to define the present more minutely. They replied, “ Jf 
they send away the ark of the God of Israel (O'NDwD is to be 
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taken as the third person in an indefinite address, as in ch. ii. 
24, and not to be construed with DAN supplied), do not send it 
away empty (i.e. without an expiatory offering), but return Him 
(i.e. the God of Israel) @ trespass-offering.” OWN, lit. guilt, then 
the gift presented as compensation for a fault, the trespass-— 
offering (see at Lev. v. 14-26). The gifts appointed by the 
Philistines as an asham were to serve as a compensation and 
satisfaction to be rendered to the God of Israel for the robbery 
committed upon Him by the removal of the ark of the cove- 
nant, and were therefore called asham, although in their nature 
they were only expiatory offerings. For the same reason the 
verb 2, to return or repay, is used to denote the presentation 
of these gifts, being the technical expression for the payment of 
compensation for a fault in Num. v. 7, and in Lev. v. 23 for 
compensation for anything belonging to another, that had been 
unjustly appropriated. “ Are ye healed then, tt will show you why 
His hand is not removed from you,” sc.so long as ye keep back the 
ark. The words 385A 8 are to be understood as conditional, 
even without OX, which the rules of the language. allow (see 
Ewald, § 357, 5) ; this is required by the context. For, accord- 
ing to ver. 9, the Philistine priests still thought it a possible 
thing that any misfortune which had befallen the Philistines 
might be only an accidental circumstance. With this view, 
they could not look upon a cure as certain to result from the 
sending back of the ark, but only as possible; consequently 
they could only speak ‘conditionally, and with this the words 
“we shall know” agree. 

Vers. 4-6. The trespass-offering was to correspond to the 
number of the princes of the Philistines. 78D' is an accusative 
employed to determine either measure or number (see Ewald, 
§ 204, a), lit. “ the number of their princes :” the compensations 
were to be the same in number as the princes. “ Five golden 
boils, and five golden mice,” i.e, according to ver. 5, images 
. resembling their boils, and the field-mice which overran the 
land ;‘ the same gifts, therefore, for them all, “ for one plague is 
to all and to your princes,” i.e. the same plague has fallen upon 
all the people and their princes. The change of person in the 
two words, DP, “all of them,” i.e. the whole nation of the 
Philistines, and 03°21b2, “ your princes,” appears very strange to 
us with our mudes of thought and speech, but it is by no means 
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unusual in Hebrew. The selection of this peculiar kind of expia- 
tory present was quite in accordance with a custom, which was 
not only widely spread among the heathen but was even adopted 
in the Christian church, viz. that after recovery from an illness, 
or rescue from any danger or calamity, a representation of the 
member healed or the danger passed through was placed as an 
offering in the temple of the deity, to whom the person had 
prayed for deliverance ;' and it also perfectly agrees with a 
custom which has prevailed in India, according to Tavernier 
(Ros. A. u. NV. Morgenland iii. p. 77), from time immemorial 
down to the present day, viz. that when a pilgrim takes a 
journey to a pagoda to be cured of a disease, he offers to the 
idol a present either in gold, silver, or copper, according to his 
ability, of the shape of the diseased or injured member, and then 
singsahymn. Such a present passed as a practical acknowledg- 
ment that the god had inflicted the suffering or evil. If offered 
after recovery or deliverance, it was a public expression of thanks- 
giving. In the case before us, however, in which it was offered 
before deliverance, the presentation of the images of the things 
with which they had been chastised was probably a kind of fine or 
compensation for the fault that had been committed against the 
Deity, to mitigate His wrath and obtain a deliverance from the 
evils with which they had been smitten. This is contained in 
the words, “Give glory unto the God of Israel! peradventure He 
will lighten His (punishing) hand from off you, and from off your 


1 Thus, after a shipwreck, any who escaped presented a tablet to Isis, 
or Neptune, with the representation of a shipwreck upon it ; gladiators 
offered their weapons, and emancipated slaves their fetters. In some of the 
" nations of antiquity even representations of the private parts, in which 
a cure had been obtained from the deity, were hung up in the temples 
in honour of the gods (see Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. 248, and other 
proofs in Winer’s Real-wérterbuch, ii. p. 255). Theodoret says, concerning 
the Christians of the fourth century (Therapeutik. Disp. viii.): “Ors 3¢ 
tuyxevovory Quarep alrovory of wiarag srayytArovres, dvaQarvdoy pupruos re 
rovray dvabywara, ryv larpeiay Onrovyra, of uty yap cPbarpway, ol d¢ roda», 
arros Of yEtpav TporQépovow ixrurapara’ xal el peev éx ypvoov, of de 
Ans apyvpou wexoinnive. déxeras yap 6 rovray Asowerns nai Td opixpa Ts 
nal stave, Tn TOU mpooPépovtos Suvapees TO Sapoy erpay.  Syrol Of ravra 
Bpoxsipevee tay wadywaray ryy Avoww, no ckvertdn peunucin wapada trav aptiav 
yeyesnuévay. And at Rome they still hang up a picture of the danger, 
from which deliverance had been obtained after a vow, in the church of 
the saint invoked in the danger. 
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gods, and from off your land.” The expression is a pregnant 
one for “ make His heavy hand light and withdraw it,” t.e. take 
away the punishment. In the allusion to the representations of 
the field-mice, the words “ that devastate the land” are added, 
because in the description given of the plagues in ch. v. the 
devastation of the land by mice is not expressly mentioned. The 
introduction of this clause after 02°22¥, when contrasted with 
the omission of any such explanation after D> "Oby, j is a proof that 
the plague of mice had not been described betares and there- 
fore that the references made to these in the Septuagint at ch. 
v. 3, 6, and ch. vi.1, are nothing more than explanatory glosses. 
It is a well-known fact that field-mice, with their enormous rate 
of increase and their great voracity, do extraordinary damage 
to the fields. In southern lands they sometimes destroy entire 
harvests in a very short space of time (Aristot. Animal. vi. 37; 
Plin. A. n. x. c. 65; Strabo, ili. p. 165; Atlian, etc., in Bochart, 
HMieroz. ii. p. 429, ed. Ros.).—Ver. 6. “ Wherefore,” continued 
the priests, “will ye harden your heart, as the Egyptians and 
Pharaoh hardened their hearts? (Ix. vii. 13 sqq.) Was it not the 
case, that when He (Jehovah) had let out His power upon them 
(a 2pynn, as in Ex. x. 2), they (the Egyptians) let them (the 
Israelites) go, and they departed?” There is nothing strange 
in this reference, on the part of the Philistian priests, to the 
hardening of the Egyptians, and its results, since the report of 
those occurrences had spread among all the neighbouring nations 
(see at ch. iv. 8). And the warning is not at variance with the 
fact that, according to ver. 9, the priests still entertained some 
doubt whether the plagues really did come from Jehovah at all: 
for their doubts did not preclude the possibility of its being so; 
and even the possibility might be sufficient to make it seem 
advisable to do everything that could be done to mitigate the 
wrath of the God of the Israelites, of whom, under existing 
circumstances, the heathen stood not only no less, but even more, 
in dread, than of the wrath of their own gods. 

Vers. 7-12. Accordingly they arranged the sending back 
In such a manner as to manifest the reverence which ought to 
be shown to the God of Israel as a powerful deity (vers. 7-9). 
The Philistines were to take a new cart and make it ready 
(Mvy), and to yoke two milch cows to the cart upon which no 
yoke had ever come, and to take away their young ones (calves) 
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from them into the house, ¢.e. into the stall, and then to put the 
ark upon the cart, along with the golden things to be presented 
as a trespass-offering, which were to be in a small chest by the 
side of the ark, and to send it (¢.e. the ark) away, that it might 
go, viz. without the cows being either driven or guided. From 
the result of these arrangements, they were to learn whether 
the plague had been sent by the God of Israel, or had arisen 
accidentally. “ Jf it (the ark) goeth up by the way to tts border 
towards Bethshemesh, He (Jehovah) hath done us this great evil ; 
but if not, we perceive that His hand hath not touched us. It 
came to us by chance,” i.e. the evil came upon us merely by 
accident. In pny, DM22, and DONNY (ver. 7), the masculine 
is used in the place of the more definite feminine, as being the 
more general form. This is frequently the case, and occurs 
again in vers. 10 and 12. 18, which only occurs again in 
vers. 8, 11, and 15, signifies, according to the context and the 
ancient versions, a chest or little case. The suffix to ink refers 
to the ark, which is also the subject to noy (ver. 9). i723, the 
territory of the ark, is the land of Israel, where it had its home. 
Mp) is used adverbially : by chance, or accidentally. The new 
cart and the young cows, which had never worn a yoke, corre- 
sponded to the holiness of the ark of God. To place it upon 
an old cart, which had already been used for all kinds of earthly 
purposes, would have been an offence against the holy thing; 
and it would have been just the same to yoke to the cart 
animals that had already been used for drawing, and had had 
their strength impaired by the yoke (see Deut. xxi. 3). The 
reason for selecting cows, however, instead of male oxen, was 
no doubt to be found in the further object which they hoped to 
attain. It was certainly to be expected, that if suckling cows, 
whose calves had been kept back from them, followed their 
own instincts, without any drivers, they would not go away, but 
would come back to their young ones in the stall. And if the 
very opposite should take place, this would be a sure sign that 
they were driven and guided by a divine power, and in fact by 
the God whose ark they were to draw into His own land. 
From this they would be able to draw the conclusion, that the 
plagues which had fallen upon the Philistines were also sent by 
this God. There was no special sagacity in this advice of the 
priests ; it was nothing more than a cleverly devised attempt to 
E 
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put the power of the God of the Israelites to the test, though 
they thereby unconsciously and against their will furnished the 
occasion for the living God to display His divine glory before 
those who did not know Him.—Vers. 10-12. The God of 
Israel actually did what the idolatrous priests hardly considered 
possible. When the Philistines, in accordance with the advice 
given them by their priests, had placed the ark of the covenant 
and the expiatory gifts upon the cart to which the two cows 
were harnessed, “the cows went straight forward on the way to 
Bethshemesh; they went along a road going and lowing (ue. 
lowing the whole time), and turned not to the right or to the 
left; and the princes of the Philistines went behind them to the 
territory of Bethshemesh.” Wa TW, lit. “ they were straight 
in the way,” i.e. they went straight along the road. The form 
mI for 7 is the imperf. Kal, third pers. plur. fem., with 
the preformative * instead of n, as in Gen. xxx. 38 (see Ges. 
§ 47, Anm. 3; Ewald, § 191, 5). Bethshemesh, the present 
Ain-shems, was a priests’ city on the border of Judah and Dan 
(see at Josh. xv. 10). 

Vers. 13-18. The inhabitants of Bethshemesh were busy 
with the wheat-harvest in the valley (in front of the town), 
when they unexpectedly saw the ark of the covenant coming, 
and rejoiced to see it. The cart had arrived at the field of 
Joshua, a Bethshemeshite, and there it stood still before a large 
stone. And they (the inhabitants of Bethshemesh) chopped up 
the wood of the cart, and offered the cows to the Lord asa 
burnt-offering. In the meantime the Levites had taken off 
the ark, with the chest of golden presents, and placed it upon 
the large stone; and the people of Bethshemesh offered burnt- 
offerings and slain-offerings that day to the Lord. The princes 
of the Philistines stood looking at this, and then returned the 
same day to Ekron. That the Bethshemeshites, and not the 
Philistines, are the subject to WP, is evident from the correct 
interpretation of the clauses; viz. from the fact that in ver. 14a 
the words from ay) to A173 J28 are circumstantial clauses 
introduced into the main clause, and that p21 is attached to 
nixn? wow, and carries on the principal clause.—Ver. 15a 
contains a supplementary remark, therefore 31"71 is to be trans- 
lated as a pluperfect. After sacrificing the cart, with the cows, 
as a burnt-offering to the Lord, the inhabitants of Bethshemesh 
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gave a further practical expression to their joy at the return of 
the ark, by offering burnt-offerings and slain-offerings in praise 
of God. In the burnt-offerings they consecrated themselves 
afresh, with all their members, to the service of the Lord; and 
in the slain-offerings, which culminated in the sacrificial meals, 
they sealed anew their living fellowship with the Lord. The 
offering of these sacrifices at Bethshemesh was no offence 
against the commandment, to sacrifice to the Lord at the place 
of His sanctuary alone. The ark of the covenant was the 
throne of the gracious presence of God, before which the 
sacrifices were really offered at the tabernacle. The Lord had 
sanctified the ark afresh as the throne of His presence, by the 
miracle which He had wrought in bringing it back again.—In 
vers. 17 and 18 the different atoning presents, which the Phili- 
stines sent to Jehovah as compensation, are enumerated once 
more: viz. five golden boils, one for each of their five principal 
towns (see at Josh. xiii. 3), and “ golden mice, according to the 
number of all the Philistian towns of the five princes, from the 
fortified city to the village of the inhabitants of the level land” 
(perazi ; see at Deut. ili. 5). The priests had only proposed that 
five golden mice should be sent as compensation, as well as five 
boils (ver. 4). But the Philistines offered as many images of 
mice as there were towns and villages in their five states, no 
doubt because the plague of mice had spread over the whole 
land, whereas the plague of boils had only fallen upon the 
inhabitants of those towns to which the ark of the covenant 
had come. In this way the apparent discrepancy between ver. 
4 and ver. 18 is very simply removed. The words which follow, 
viz. my INIT WR, “upon which they had set down the ark,” 
show unmistakeably, when compared with vers. 14 and 15, that 
we are to understand by nian 2x the great stone upon which 
the ark was placed when it was taken off the cart. The con- 
jecture of Kimchi, that this stone was called Abel (luctus), on 
account of the mourning which took place there (see ver. 19), 
is extremely unnatural. Consequently there is no other course 
left than to regard 52s as an error in writing for }28, according 
to the reading, or at all events the rendering, adopted by the 
LXX. and Targum. But 734 (even unto) is quite unsuitable 
here, as no further local definition is required after the fore- 
going ‘M87 765 “Yh, and it is impossible to suppose that the 
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Philistines offered a golden mouse as a trespass-offering for the 
great stone upon which the ark was placed. We must there- 
fore alter 31 into Wi: “ And the great stone is witness (for TY) 
in this sense, see Gen. xxxi. 52) to this day in the field of Joshua 
the Bethshemeshite,” sc. of the fact just described. 


Ver. 19-ch. vii. 1. DisPosaL oF THE ARK OF GoD.— 
Ver. 19. As the ark had brought evil upon the Philistines, so 
the inhabitants of Bethshemesh were also to be taught that 
they could not stand in their unholiness before the holy God: 
“ And He (God) smote among the men of Bethshemesh, because 
they had looked at the ark of Jehovah, and smote among the people 
seventy men, fifty thousand men.” In this statement of numbers 
we are not only struck by the fact that the 70 stands before the 
50,000, which is very unusual, but even more by the omission 
of the copula 1 before the second number, which is altogether 
unparalleled. When, in addition to this, we notice that 50,000 
men could not possibly live either in or round Bethshemesh, 
and that we cannot conceive of any extraordinary gathering 
having taken place out of the whole land, or even from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood; and also that the words WX pos pwn 
are wanting in several Hebrew mss., and that Josephus, in his 
account of the occurrence, only speaks of seventy as having been 
killed (Ant. vi. 1, 4); we cannot come to any other conclusion 
than that the number 50,000 is neither correct nor genuine, 
but a gloss which has crept into the text through some over- 
sight, though it is of great antiquity, since the numbers stood 
in the text employed by the Septuagint and Chaldee trans- 
lators, who attempted to explain them in two different ways, but 
both extremely forced. Apart from this number, however, the 
verse does not contain anything either in form or substance that 
could furnish occasion for well-founded objections to its in- 
tegrity. The repetition of 3% simply resumes the thought that 
had been broken off by the parenthetical clause “* 182 38) °3; 
and OY3 is only a general expression for ‘Y ‘3 'W3N3. The stroke 
which fell upon the people of Bethshemesh is sufficiently 
accounted for in the words, “ because they had looked,” etc. 
There is no necessity to understand these words, however, as 
many Rabbins do, as signifying “ they looked into the ark,” «.e. 
opened it and looked in; for if this had been the meaning, the 
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opening would certainly not have been passed over without notice. 
NX) with 3 means to look upon or at a thing with lust or mali- 
cious pleasure; and here it no doubt signifies a foolish staring, 
which was incompatible with the holiness of the ark of God, 
and was punished with death, according to the warning ex- 
pressed in Num. iv. 20. This severe judgment so alarmed the 
people of Bethshemesh, that they exclaimed, “ Who is able to 
stand before Jehovah, this holy God!” Consequently the Beth- 
shemeshites discerned correctly enough that the cause of the 
fatal stroke, which had fallen upon them, was the unholiness of 
their own nature, and not any special crime which had been 
committed by the persons slain. They felt that they were none 
of them any better than those who had fallen, and that sinners 
could not approach the holy God. Inspired with this feeling, 
they added, “ and to whom shall He go away from us?” The 
subject to ney is not the ark, but Jehovah who had chosen the 
ark as the dwelling-place of His name. In order to avert still 
further judgments, they sought to remove the ark from their 
town. ‘They therefore sent messengers to Kirjath-jearim to 
announce to the inhabitants the fact that the ark had been sent 
back by the Philistines, and to entreat them to fetch it away. 
Ch. vii. 1. The inhabitants of Kirjath-jearim complied with 
this request, and brought the ark into the house of Abinadab 
upon the height, and sanctified Abinadab’s son Eleazar to be the 
keeper of the ark. Kirjath-jearim, the present Kuryet el Enab 
(see at Josh. ix. 17), was neither a priestly nor a Levitical city. 
The reason why the ark was taken there, is to be sought for, 
therefore, in the situation of the town, 7.e. in the fact that 
Kirjath-jearim was the nearest large town on the road from 
Bethshemesh to Shiloh. We have no definite information, 
however, as to the reason why it was not taken on to Shiloh, to 
be placed in the tabernacle, but was allowed to remain in the 
house of Abinadab at Kirjath-jearim, where a keeper was ex- 
pressly appointed to take charge of it; so that we can only 
confine ourselves to conjectures. Ewald’s opinion (Gesch. ii. 
540), that the Philistines had conquered Shiloh after the victory 
described in ch. iv., and had destroyed the ancient sanctuary 
there, z.e. the tabernacle, is at variance with the accounts given 
in ch, xxi. 6, 1 Kings iii. 4, 2 Chron. i. 3, respecting the continu- 
ance of worship in the tabernacle at Nob and Gibeon. There 
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is much more to be said in support of the conjecture, that the 
carrying away of the ark by the Philistines was regarded as a 
judgment upon the sanctuary, which had been desecrated by the 
reckless conduct of the sons of Eli, and consequently, that even 
when the ark itself was recovered, they would not take it back 
without an express declaration of the will of God, but were 
satisfied, as a temporary arrangement, to leave the ark in Kir- 
jath-jearim, which was farther removed from the cities of the 
Philistines. And there it remained, because no declaration of 
the divine will followed respecting its removal into the taber- 
nacle, and the tabernacle itself had to be removed from Shiloh 
to Nob, and eventually to Gibeon, until David had effected the 
conquest of the citadel of Zion, and chosen Jerusalem as his 
capital, when it was removed from Kirjath-jearim to Jeru- 
salem (2 Sam. vi.). It is not stated that Abinadab was a 
Levite; but this is very probable, because otherwise they would 
hardly have consecrated his son to be the keeper of the ark, but 
would have chosen a Levite for the office. 


CONVERSION OF ISRAEL TO THE LORD BY SAMUEL. VICTORY 
OVER THE PHILISTINES. SAMUEL AS JUDGE OF ISRAEL.— 
CHAP. VII. 2-17. 


Vers. 2-4. Purification of Israel from idolatry.—Twenty 
years passed away from that time forward, while the ark re- 
mained at Kirjath-jearim, and all Israel mourned after Jehovah. 
Then Samuel said to them, “Jf ye turn to the Lord with all 
your heart, put away the strange gods from the midst of you, and the 
Astartes, and direct your heart firmly upon the Lord, and serve 
Him only, that He may save you out of the hand of the Phili- 
stines.” And the Israelites listened to this appeal. The’ single 
clauses of vers. 2 and 3 are connected together by tav consec., 
and are not to be separated from one another. There is no 
gap between these verses; but they contain the same closely 
and logically connected thought,’ which may be arranged in 


There is no force at all in the proofs which Thenius has adduced of a 
gap between vers. 2 and 3. It by no means follows, that because the 
Philistines had brought back the ark, their rule over the Israelites had 
ceased, so as to make the words ‘ he will deliver you,” etc., incomprehen- 
sible. Moreover, the appearance of Samuel as judge does not presuppose 
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one period in the following manner: “ And it came to pass, 
when the days multiplied from the time that the ark remained 
at Kirjath-jearim, and grew to twenty years, and the whole 
house of Israel mourned after Jehovah, that Samuel said,” etc. 
The verbs 327%, 37, and 1734, are merely continuations of the 
infinitive naw, and the main penne is resumed in the words 
Srey) "ON, “The contents of the verses require that the clauses 
should be combined in this manner. The statement that 
twenty years had passed can only be understood on the suppo- 
sition that some kind of turning-point ensued at the close of 
that time. The complaining of the people after Jehovah was 
no such turning-point, but became one simply from the fact 
that this complaining was followed by some result. This result 
is described in ver. 3. It consisted in the fact that Samuel 
exhorted the people to put away the strange gods (ver. 3); and 
that when the people listened to his exhortation (ver. 4), he 
helped them to gain a victory over the Philistines (vers. 5 
sqq.). 393%, from 473, to lament or complain (Micah ii. 4; Ezek. 
xxxli. 18). ‘The phrase, to lament after God, is taken from 
human affairs, when one person follows another with earnest 
solicitations and complaints, until he at length assents. We 
have an example of this in the Syrophenician woman in Matt. 
xv.” (Seb. Schmidt). The meaning “to assemble together,” 
which is the one adopted by Gesenius, is forced upon the 
word from the Chaldee ‘72n&, and it cannot be shown that 
the word was ever used in this sense in Hebrew. Sarhuel’s 
appeal in ver. 3 recalls to mind Josh. xxiv. 14, and Gen. 
xxxv. 2; but the words, “Jf ye do return unto the Lord with 
all your hearts,” assume that the turning of the people to the 
Lord their God had already inwardly commenced, and indeed, 


that his assumption of this office must necessarily have been mentioned 
before. As a general rule, there was no such formal assumption of the 
office, and this would be least of all the case with Samuel, who had been 
recognised as an accredited prophet of Jehovah (ch. iii. 19 sqq.). And 
lastly, the reference to idols, and to their being put away in consequence of 
Samuel’s appeal, is intelligible enough, without any express account of their 
falling into idolatry, if we bear in mind, on the one hand, the constant 
inclination of the people to serve other gods, and if we observe, on the 
other hand, that Samuel called upon the people to turn to the Lord with all 
their heart and serve Him alone, which not only does not preclude, but 
actually implies, the outward continuance of the worship of Jehovah. 
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as the participle D°3Y expresses duration, had commenced as a 
permanent thing, and simply demand that the inward turning 
of the heart to God should be manifested outwardly as well, 
by the putting away of all their idols, and should thus be 
carried out to completion. The “strange gods” (see (Gren. 
xxxv. 2) are described in ver. 4 as “ Baalim.” On Baalim and 
Ashtaroth, see at Judg. ii. 11, 13. 2 ~7, to direct the heart 
firmly: see Ps, Ixxviii. 8; 2 Chron. xxx. 19. 

Vers. 5-14. Victory obtained over the Philistines through 
Samuels prayer.—Vers. 5, 6. When Israel had turned to the 
Lord with all its heart, and had put away all its idols, Samuel 
gathered together all the people at Mizpeh, to prepare them 
for fighting against the Philistines by a solemn day for peni- 
tence and prayer. For it is very evident that the object of 
calling all the people to Mizpeh was that the religious act 
_ performed there might serve as a consecration for battle, not 
only from the circumstance that, according to ver. 7, when the 
Philistines heard of the meeting, they drew near to make war 
upon Israel, but also from the contents of ver. 5: “ Samuel 
said (sc. to the heads or representatives of the nation), Gather 
all Israel to Mizpeh, and I will pray for you unto the Lord.” 
His intention could not possibly have been any other than to 
put the people into the nght relation to their God, and thus to 
prepare the way for their deliverance out of the bondage of the 
Philistines. Samuel appointed Mizpeh, i.e. Nebi Samwil, on 
the western boundary of the tribe of Benjamin (see at Josh. 
xviii. 26), as the place of meeting, partly no doubt on historical 
grounds, viz. because it was there that the tribes had formerly 
held their consultations respecting the wickedness of the inhabit- 
ants of Gibeah, and had resolved to make war upon Benjamin 
(Judg. xx. 1 sqq.), but still more, no doubt, because Mizpeh, 
on the western border of the mountains, was the most suitable 
place for commencing the conflict with the Philistines.— 
Ver. 6. When they had assembled together here, “ they drew 
water and poured it out before Jehovah, and fasted on that day, 
and said there, We have sinned against the Lord.” Drawing 
water and pouring it out before Jehovah was a symbolical act, 
which has been thus correctly explained by the Chaldee, on the 
whole: “They poured out their heart like water in penitence 
before the Lord.” This is evident from the figurative expres- 
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sions, “ poured out like water,” in Ps. xxi. 15, and “ pour out 
thy heart like water,” in Lam. ii. 19, which are used to denote 
inward dissolution through pain, misery, and distress (see 2 
Sam. xiv. 14). Hence the pouring out of water before God 
was a symbolical representation of the temporal and spiritual 
distress in which they were at the time,—a practical confession 
before God, “ Behold, we are before Thee like water that has 
been poured out ;” and as it was their own sin and rebellion 
against God that had brought this distress upon them, it was 
at the same time a confession of their misery, and an act of the 
deepest humiliation before the Lord. They gave a still further 
practical expression to this humiliation by fasting (OY), as a 
sion of their inward distress of mind on account of their sin, 
and an oral confession of their sin against the Lord. By the 
word DY, which is added to 1284, “they said there,” i.e. at 
Mizpeh, the oral confession of their sin is formally separated 
from the two symbolical acts of humiliation before God, though 
by this very separation it is practically placed on a par with 
them. What they did symbolically by the pouring out of water 
and fasting, they explained and confirmed by their verbal on 
fession. OY is never an adverb of time signifying “then ;’ 
neither in Ps. xiv. 5, cxxxil. 17, nor Judg. v.11. “ And thus 
Samuel judged the children of Terael at Mizpeh.” BY does not 
mean “he became judge” (Mich. and others), any more than 
“he punished every one according to his iniquity” (Thenius, 
after David Kimchi). Judging the people neither consisted in 
a censure pronounced by Samuel afterwards, nor in absolution 
granted to the penitent after they had made a confession of 
their sin, but in the fact that Samuel summoned the nation to 
Mizpeh to humble itself before Jehovah, and there secured for 
it, through his intercession, the forgiveness of its sin, and a 
renewal of the favour of its God, and thus restored the proper 
relation between Israel and its God, so that the Lord could 
proceed to vindicate His people’s rights against their foes. 
When the Philistines heard of the gathering of the Israel- 
ites at Mizpeh (vers. 7, 8), their princes went up against Israel 
to make war upon it; and the Israelites, in their fear of the 
Philistines, entreated Samuel, “ Do not cease to cry for us to the 
Lord our God, that He may save us out of the hand of the Phili- 
stines.”—Ver. 9. “ And Samuel took a milk-lamb (a lamb that 
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was still sucking, probably, according to Lev. xx. 27, a lamb 
seven days old), and offered tt whole as a burnt-offering to the 
Lord.” 23 is used adverbially, according to its original mean- 
ing as an adverb, “whole.” The: Chaldee has not given the 
word at all, probably because the translators regarded it as 
pleonastic, since every burnt-offering was consumed upon the 
altar whole, and consequently the word 03 was sometimes 
used in a substantive sense, as synonymous with TAY (Deut. 
xxxill. 10; Ps. li. 21). But in the passage before us, OD3 is 
not synonymous with ay, but simply affirms that the lamb was 
offered upon the altar without being cut up or divided. Samuel 
selected a young lamb for the burnt-offering, not “as being the 
purest and most innocent kind of sacrificial animal,”’—for it 
cannot possibly be shown that very young animals were re- 
garded as purer than those that were full-grown,—but as being 
the most suitable to represent the nation that had wakened up 
to new life through its conversion to the Lord, and was, as it 
were, new-born. For the burnt-offering represented the man, 
who consecrated therein his life and labour to the Lord. The 
sacrifice was the substratum for prayer. When Samuel offered 
it, he cried to the Lord for the children of Israel; and the 
Lord “answered,” i.e. granted, his prayer.—Ver. 10. When the 
Philistines advanced during the offering of the sacrifice to fight 
against Israel, “ Jehovah thundered with a great noise,” i.e. with 
loud peals, against the Philistines, and threw them into confu- 
sion, so that they were smitten before Israel. The thunder, 
which alarmed the Philistines and threw them into confusion 
(O81, as in Josh. x. 10), was the answer of God to Samuel's 
crying to the Lord.—Ver. 11. As soon as they took to flight, 
the Israelites advanced from Mizpeh, and pursued and smote 
them to below Beth-car. The situation of this town or locality, 
which is only mentioned here, has not yet been discovered. 
Josephus (Ant. vi. 2, 2) has wéyps Koppaiwv.—Ver. 12. Asa 
memorial of this victory, Samuel placed a stone between Mizpeh 
and Shen, to which he gave the name of Eben-ha-ezer, i.e. stone 
of help, as a standing memorial that the Lord had thus far 
helped His people. The situation of Shen is also not known. 
The name Shen (i.e. tooth) seems to indicate a projecting point 
of rock (see ch. xiv. 4), but may also signify a place situated 
upon such a point.—Ver. 13. Through this victory which was 
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obtained by the miraculous help of God, the Philistines were 
so humbled, that they no more invaded the territory of Israel, 
i.e. with lasting success, as they had done before. This limi- 
tation of the words “they came no more” (lit. “they did not 
add again to come into the border of Israel”), is implied in 
the context; for the words which immediately follow, “and 
the hand of Jehovah was against the Philistines all the days of 
Samuel,” show that they made attempts to recover their lost 
supremacy, but that so long as Samuel lived they were unable 
to effect anything against Israel. This is also manifest from 
the successful battles fought by Saul (ch. xiii. and xiv.), when 
the Philistines had made fresh attempts to subjugate Israel 
during his reign. The defeats inflicted upon them by Saul also 
belong to the days of Samuel, who died but a very few years 
before Saul himself. Because of these battles which Saul 
fought with the Philistines, Lyra and Brentius understand the 
expression “all the days of Samuel” as referring not to the 
lifetime of Samuel, but simply to the duration of his official 
life as judge, viz. till the commencement of Saul’s reign. But 
this is at variance with ver. 15, where Samuel is said to have 
judged Israel all the days of his life. Seb. Schmidt has given, 
on the whole, the correct explanation of ver. 13: “They came 
no more so as to obtain a victory and subdue the Israelites 
as before ; yet they did return, so that the hand of the Lord 
was against them, te. so that they were repulsed with great 
slaughter, although they were not actually expelled, or the 
Israelites delivered from tribute and the presence of military 
garrisons, and that all the days that the judicial life of Samuel 
lasted, in fact all his life, since they were also smitten by Saul.” 
—Ver. 14. In consequence of the defeat at Ebenezer, the Phili- 
stines were obliged to restore to the Israelites the cities which 
they had taken from them, “ from Ekron to Gath.” This defi- 
nition of the limits is probably to be understood as exclusive, i.e. 
as signifying that the Israelites received back their cities up to 
the very borders of the Philistines, measuring these borders 
from Ekron to Gath, and not that the Israelites received Ekron 
and Gath also. For although these chief cities of the Phili- 
stines had been allotted to the tribes of Judah and Dan in the 
time of Joshua (Josh. xiii. 3, 4, xv. 45, 46), yet, notwith- 
standing the fact that Judah and Simeon conquered Ekron, 
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together with Gaza and Askelon, after-the death of Joshua 
(Judg. i. 18), the Israelites did not obtain any permanent pos- 
session. “ And their territory” (coasts), i.e. the territory of the 
towns that were given back to Israel, not that of Ekron and 
Gath, “did Israel deliver out of the hands of the Philistines. 
And there was peace between Israel and the Amorites ;” i.e. the 
Canaanitish tribes also kept peace with Israel after this victory 
of the Israelites over the Philistines, and during the time of 
Samuel. The Amorites are mentioned, as in Josh. x. 6, as 
being the most powerful of the Canaanitish tribes, who had 
forced the Danites out of the plain into the mountains (Judg. 
1. 84, 35). 

Vers. 15-17. Samuel's judicial labours.—With the calling 
of the people to Mizpeh, and the victory at Ebenezer that had 
been obtained through his prayer, Samuel had assumed the 
government of the whole nation; so that: his office as judge 
dates from this period, although he had laboured as prophet 
among the people from the death of Eli, and had thereby pre- 
pared the way for the conversion of Israel to the Lord. As 
his prophetic labours were described in general terms in ch. iii. 
19-21, so are his labours as judge in the verses before us: viz. 
in ver. 15 their duration,—“ all the days of his life,” as his 
activity during Saul’s reign and the anointing of David (ch. xv. 
xvi.) sufficiently prove; and then in vers. 16, 17 their general 
character,—“ he went round from year to year” (23D) serves as a 
more precise definition of 27, he went and travelled round) to 
Bethel, i.e. Beitin (see at Josh. vii. 2), Gilgal, and Mizpeh (see 
at ver. 5), and judged Israel at all these places. Which Gilgal 
is meant, whether the one situated in the valley of the Jordan 
(Josh. iv. 19), or the Jiljilia on the higher ground to the south- 
west of Shiloh (see at Josh. viii. 35), cannot be determined 
with perfect certainty. The latter is favoured partly by the 
order in which the three places visited by Samuel on his cir- 
cuits occur, since according to this he probably went first of 
all from Ramah to Bethel, which was to the north-east, then 
farther north or north-west to Jiljilia, and then turning back 
went towards the south-east to Mizpeh, and returning thence 
to Ramah performed a complete circuit; whereas, if the Gilgal 
in the valley of the Jordan had been the place referred to, we 
should expect him to go there first. of all from Ramah, and 
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then towards the north-east to Bethel, and from that to the 
south-west to Mizpeh; and partly also by the circumstance 
that, according to 2 Kings ii. 1 and iv. 38, there was a school 
of the prophets at Jiljilia in the time of Elijah and Elisha, the 
founding of which probably dated as far back as the days of 
Samuel. If this conjecture were really a well-founded one, it 
would furnish a strong proof that it was in this-place, and not 
in the Gilgal in the valley of the Jordan, that Samuel judged 
the people. But as this conjecture cannot be raised into a cer- 
tainty, the evidence in favour of Jiljilia is not so conclusive as 
I myself formerly supposed (see also the remarks on ch. ix. 14). 
ninipanos n& is grammatically considered an accusative, and is 
in apposition to NIw"NR, lit. Israel, viz. all the places named, 
t.e. Israel which inhabited all these places, and was to be found 
there. “And his return was to Ramah ;” 1. after finishing the 
annual circuit he returned to Ramah, where he had his house. 
There he judged Israel, and also built an altar to conduct the 
religious affairs of the nation. Up to the death of Eli, Samuel 
lived and laboured at Shiloh (ch. ii. 21). But when the ark 
was carried away by the Philistines, and consequently the 
tabernacle at’ Shiloh lost what was most essential to it as a 
sanctuary, and ceased at once to be the scene of the gracious 
presence of God, Samuel went to his native town Ramah, and 
there built an altar as the place of sacrifice for Jehovah, who 
had manifested himself to him. The building of the altar at 
Ramah would naturally be suggested to the prophet by these 
extraordinary circumstances, even if it had not been expressly 


commanded by Jehovah. 


“IL. THE MONARCHY OF SAUL FROM HIS ELECTION TILL 
HIS ULTIMATE REJECTION. 


CHAP. VIII.-XV. 


The earthly monarchy in Israel was established in the time 
of Samuel, and through his mediation. At the pressing desire 
of the people, Samuel installed the Benjaminite Saul as king, 
according to the command of God. The reign of Saul may 
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be divided into two essentially different periods: viz. (1) the 
establishment and vigorous development of his regal supremacy 
(ch. viii-xv.); (2) the decline and gradual overthrow of his 
monarchy (ch. xvi.-xxxl.). The establishment of the monarchy 
is introduced by the negotiations of the elders of Israel with 
Samuel concerning the appointment of a king (ch. viii.). This 
is followed by (1) the account of the anointing of Saul as king 
(ch. ix. 1—-x. 16), of his election by lot, and of his victory over 
the Ammonites and the confirmation of his monarchy at Gilgal 
(ch. x. 17—-xi. 15), together with Samuel's final address to the 
nation (ch. xii.); (2) the history of Saul’s reign, of which only 
his earliest victories over the Philistines are given at all elabo- 
rately (ch. xiii. l-xiv. 46), his other wars and family history 
being disposed of very summarily (ch. xiv. 47-52) ; (3) the 
account of his disobedience to the command of God in the war 
against the Amalekites, and the rejection on the part of God 
with which Samuel threatened him in consequence (ch. xv.). 
The brevity with which the history of his actual reign is treated, 
in contrast with the elaborate account of his election and con- 
firmation as king, may be accounted for from the significance 
and importance of Saul’s monarchy in relation to the kingdom 
of God in Israel. 

The people of Israel traced the cause of the oppression 
and distress, from which they had suffered more and more in 
the time of the judges, to the defects of their own political 
constitution. They wished to have a king, like all the heathen 
nations, to conduct their wars and conquer their enemies. Now, 
although the desire to be ruled by a king, which had existed in 
the nation even from the time of Gideon, was not in itself at 
variance with the appointment of Israel as a kingdom of God, 
yet the motive which led the people to desire it was both wrong 
and hostile to God, since the source of all the evils and mis- 
fortunes from which Israel suffered was to be found in the 
apostasy of the nation from its God, and its coquetting with 
the gods of the heathen. Consequently their self-willed obsti- 
nacy in demanding a king, notwithstanding the warnings of 
Samuel, was an actual rejection of the sovereignty of Jehovah, 
since He had always manifested himself to His people as their 
king by delivering them out of the power of their foes, as soon 
as they returned to Him with simple penitence of heart. Samuel. 
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pointed this out to the elders of Israel, when they laid their peti- 
tion before him that he would choose them a king. But Jehovah 
fulfilled their desires. He directed Samuel to appoint them a 
king, who possessed all the qualifications that were necessary to 
secure for the nation what it looked for from a king, and who . 
therefore might have established the monarchy in Israel as 
foreseen and foretold by Jehovah, if he had not presumed upon 
his own power, but had submitted humbly to the will of God 
as made known to him by the prophet. Saul, who was chosen 
from Benjamin, the smallest but yet the most warlike of all 
the tribes, a man in the full vigour of youth, and surpassing 
all the rest of the people in beauty of form as well as bodily 
strength, not only possessed “warlike bravery and talent, un- 
broken courage that could overcome opposition of every kind, 
a stedfast desire for the well-being of the nation in the face of 
_its many and mighty foes, and zeal and pertinacity in the exe- 
cution of his plans” (Ewald), but also a pious heart, and an 
earnest zeal for the maintenance of the provisions of the law, 
and the promotion of the religious life of the nation. He would 
not commence the conflict with the Philistines until sacrifice 
had been offered (ch. xiii. 9 sqq.); in the midst of the hot pur- 
suit of the foe he opposed the sin committed by the people in 
eating flesh with the blood (ch. xiv. 32, 33); he banished the 
wizards and necromancers out of the land (ch. xxviii. 3, 9); and 
in general he appears to have kept a strict watch over the ob- 
servance of the Mosaic law in his kingdom. But the conscious- 
ness of his own power, coupled with the energy of his character, 
led him astray into an incautious disregard of the commands of 
God; his zeal in the prosecution of his plans hurried him on 
to reckless and violent measures; and success in his under- 
takings heightened his ambition into a haughty rebellion against 
the Lord, the God-king of Israel. These errors come out very 
conspicuously in the three great events of his reign which are 
the most circumstantially described. When Saul was preparing 
for war against the Philistines, and Samuel did not appear at 
once on the day appointed, he presumptuously disregarded the 
prohibition of the prophet, and offered the sacrifice himself 
without waiting for Samuel to arrive (ch. xiii. 7 sqq.). In the 
engagement with the Philistines, he attempted to force on the 
annihilation of the foe by pronouncing the ban upon any one 
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in his army who should eat bread before the evening, or till he 
had avenged himself upon his foes. Consequently, he not only 
diminished the strength of the people, so that the overthrow of 
the enemy was not great, but he also prepared humiliation for 
himself, inasmuch as he was not able to carry ont his vow (ch. 
xiv. 24 sqq.). But he sinned still more grievously in the war 
with the Amalekites, when he violated the express command of 
the Lord by only executing the ban upon that nation as far as 
he himself thought well, and thus by such utterly unpardon- 
able conduct altogether renounced the obedience which he owed 
to the Lord his God (ch. xv.). _ All these acts of transgression 
manifest an attempt to secure the unconditional gratification of 
his own self-will, and a growing disregard of the government of 
Jehovah in Israel; and the consequence of the whole was simply 
this, that Saul not only failed to accomplish that deliverance of 
the nation out of the power of its foes which the Israelites had 
anticipated from their king, and was unable to inflict any last- 
ing humiliation upon the Philistines, but that he undermined 
the stability of his monarchy, and brought about his own 
rejection on the part of God. 

From all this we may see very clearly, that the reason why 
the occurrences connected with the election of Saul as king are 
fully described on the one hand, and on the other only such 
incidents connected with his enterprises after he began to reign 
as served to bring out the faults and crimes of his monarchy, 
was, that Israel might learn from this, that royalty itself could 
never secure the salvation it expected, unless the occupant of 
the throne submitted altogether to the will of the Lord. Of 
the other acts of Saul, the wars with the different nations round 
about are only briefly mentioned, but with this remark, that 
he displayed his strength and gained the victory in whatever 
direction he turned (ch. xiv. 47), simply because this statement 
was sufficient to bring out the brighter side of his reign, inas- 
much as this clearly showed that it might have been a source of 
blessing to the people of God, if the king had only studied how 
to govern his people in the power and according to the will of 
Jehovah. If we examine the history of Saul’s reign from this 
point of view, all the different points connected with it exhibit 
the greatest harmony. Modern critics, however, have discovered 
irreconcilable contradictions in the history, simply because, in- 
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stead of studying it for the purpose of fathoming the plan and 
purpose which lie at the foundation, they have entered upon the 
inquiry with a twofold assumption: viz. (1) that the govern- 
ment of Jehovah over Israel was only a subjective idea of the 
Israelitish nation, without any objective reality ; and (2) that the 
human monarchy was irreconcilably opposed to the government 
of God. Governed by these axioms, which are derived not from 
the Scriptures, but from the philosophical views of modern 
times, the critics have found it impossible to explain the diffe- 
rent accounts in any other way than by the purely external 
hypothesis, that the history contained in this book has been 
compiled from two different sources, in one of which the estab- 
lishment of the earthly monarchy was treated as a violation 
of the supremacy of God, whilst the other took a more favour- 
able view. From the first source, ch. viil., x. 17-27, xi., xii., 
and xv. are said to have been derived; and ch. ix.—x. 17, xiii., 
and xiv. from the second. 


ISRAEL'S PRAYER-FOR A KING.—CHAP. VIII. 


As Samuel had appointed his sons as judges in his old age, 
and they had perverted justice, the elders of Israel entreated 
him to appoint them a king after the manner of all the nations 
(vers. 1-5). This desire not only displeased Samuel, but Jeho- 
vah also saw in it a rejection of His government; nevertheless 
He commanded the prophet to fulfil the desire of the people, 
but at the same time to set before them as a warning the prero- 
gatives of a king (vers. 6-9). This answer from God, Samuel 
made known to the people, describing to them the prerogatives 
which the king would assume to himself above the rest of the 
people (vers. 10-18). As the people, however, persisted in their 
wish, Samuel promised them, according to the direction of God, 
that their wishes should be gratified (vers. 19-22). 

Vers. 1-5. The reason assigned for the appointment of 
Samuel’s sons as judges is his own advanced age. The infer- 
ence which we might draw from this alone, namely, that they 
were simply to support their father in the administration of 
justice, and that Samuel had no intention of laying down his 
office, and still less of making the supreme office of judge here- 
ditary in his family, is still more apparent from the fact that 
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they were stationed as judges of the nation in Beersheba, which 
was on the southern border of Canaan (Judg.-xx. 1, etc. ; see at 
Gen. xxi. 31). The sons are also mentioned again in 1 Chron. 
vi. 13, though the name of the elder has either been dropped 
out of the Masoretic text or has become corrupt.—Ver. 3. The 
sons, however, did not walk in the ways of their father, but set 
their hearts upon gain, took bribes, and perverted justice, in 
opposition to the command of God (see Ex. xxiii. 6, 8; Dent. 
xvi. 19).—Vers. 4, 5. These circumstances (viz. Samuel’s age 
and the degeneracy of his sons) furnished the elders of Israel 
with the opportunity to apply to Samuel with this request: 
“ Appoint us a king to judge us, as all the nations” (the heathen), 
sc. have kings. This request resembles so completely the law 
of the king in Deut. xvii. 14 (observe, for example, the expres- 
sion nvan-232), that the distinct allusion to it is unmistakeable. 
The custom of expressly quoting the book of the law is met with 
for the first time in the writings of the period of the captivity. 
The elders simply desired what Jehovah had foretold through 
His servant Moses, as a thing that would take place in the 
future and for which He had even made provision. 

Vers. 6-9. Nevertheless “ the thing displeased Samuel when 
they said,” etc. This serves to explain 1277, and precludes the 
supposition that Samuel’s displeasure had reference to what 
they had said concerning his own age and the conduct of his 
sons. At the same time, the reason why the petition for a king 
displeased the prophet, was not that he regarded the earthly 
monarchy as irreconcilable with the sovereignty of God, or 
even as untimely; for in both these cases he would not have 
entered into the question at all, but would simply have refused 
the request as ungodly or unseasonable. But “ Samuel prayed 
to the Lord,” i.e. he laid the matter before the Lord in prayer, 
and the Lord said (ver. 7) : “ Hearken unto the voice of the people 
in all that they say unto thee.” This clearly implies, that not only 
in Samuel’s opinion, but also according to the counsel of God, 
the time had really come for the establishment of the earthly 
sovereignty in Israe]. In this respect the request of the elders 
for a king. to reign over them was perfectly justifiable; and 
there is no reason to say, with Calvin, “they ought to have 
had regard to the times and conditions prescribed by God, and 
it would no doubt have come to pass that the regal power would 
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have grown up in the nation. Although, therefore, it had 
not yet been established, they ought to have waited patiently 
for the time appointed by God, and not to have given way to 
their own reasons and counsels apart from the will of God.” 
For God.had not only appointed no particular time for the | 
establishment of the monarchy; but in the introduction to the 
law for the king, “ When thou shalt say, I will set a king over 
me,” He had ceded the right to the representatives of the 
nation to deliberate upon the matter. Nor did they err in this 
respect, that while Samuel was still living, it was not the proper 
time to make use of the permission that they had received ; 
for they assigned as the reason for their application, that 
Samuel had grown old: consequently they did not petition for 
a king instead of the prophet who had been appointed and so 
gloriously accredited by God, but simply that Samuel himself 
would give them a king in consideration of his own age, in 
order that when he should become feeble or die, they might have 
a judge and leader of the nation. Nevertheless the Lord de- 
clared, “‘ They have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that 
I should not reign over them. As they have always done from the 
day that I brought them up out of Egypt unto this day, that they 
have forsaken me and served other gods, so do they also unto thee.” 
This verdict on the part of God refers not so much to the desire 
expressed, as to the feelings from which it had sprung. Exter- 
nally regarded, the elders of Israel had a perfect right to pre- 
sent the request; the wrong was in their hearts.’ They not 
only declared to the prophet their confidence in his administra- 
tion of his office, but they implicitly declared him incapable of 
any further superintendence of their civil and political affairs. 
This mistrust was founded upon mistrust in the Lord and His 


1 Calvin has correctly pointed out how much would have been warrant- 
able under the circumstances : ‘‘They might, indeed, have reminded Samuel 
of his old age, which rendered him less able to attend to the duties of his 
office, and also of the avarice of his sons and the corruptness of the judges ; 
or they might have complained that his sons did not walk in his footsteps, 
and have asked that God would choose suitable men to govern them, and 
thus have left the whole thing to His will. And if they had done this, there 
can be no doubt that they would have received a gracious and suitable 
answer. But they did not think of calling upon God; they demanded that 
a king should be given them, and brought forward the customs and insti- 
tutions of other nations.” 
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guidance. In the person of Samuel they rejected the Lord and 
His rule. They wanted a king, because they imagined that 
Jehovah their God-king was not able to secure their constant 
prosperity. Instead of seeking for the cause of the misfortunes 
which had hitherto befallen them in their own sin and want of 
fidelity towards Jehovah, they searched for it in the faulty con- 
stitution of the nation itself. In such a state of mind as this, 
their desire for a king was a contempt and rejection of the 
kingly government of Jehovah, and was nothing more than 
forsaking Jehovah to serve other gods. (See ch. x. 18, 19, and 
ch. xii. 7 sqq., where Samuel points out to the people still 
more fully the wrong that they have committed.)—Ver. 9. In 
order to show them wherein they were wrong, Samuel was in- 
structed to bear witness against them, by proclaiming the right 
of the king who would rule over them. O72 yA 15 neither 
means “ warn them earnestly” (De Wette), nor « explain and 
solemnly expound to them” (Thenius). 2 TY means to bear 
witness, or give testimony against a person, 7.e. to point out to 
him his wrong. The following words, ‘\) 773M, are to be under- 
stood as explanatory, in the sense of “ by proclaiming to them.” 
“ The manner (mishpat) of the king” is the right or prerogative 
which the king would claim, namely, such a king as was 
possessed by all the other nations, and such an one as Israel 
desired in the place of its own God-king, 7.e. a king who would 
rule over his people with arbitrary and absolute power. 

Vers. 10-18. In accordance with the instructions of God, 
Samuel told the people all the words of Jehovah, i.e. all that 
God had said to him, as related in vers. 7-9, and then pro- 
claimed to them the right of the king.—Ver. 11. “ He will take 
your sons, and set them for himself upon his chariots, and upon 
his saddle-horses, and they will run before his chariot;” t.e. he will 
make the sons of the people his retainers at court, his charioteers, 
riders, and runners. The singular suffix attached to 1M23702 is 
not to be altered, as Thenius suggests, into the plural form, 
according to the LXX., Chald., and Syr., since the word 
refers, not to ararchariots but to the king’s state-carriage ; and 
YB does not mean a rider, but a saddle-horse, as in 2 Sam. i. 6, 
1 Kings v. 6, etc.—Ver. 12. “ And to make himself chiefs over 
thousands and over fifties ;’—the greatest and smallest military 
officers are mentioned, instead of all the soldiers and officers 
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(comp. Num. xxxi. 14, 2 Kings i. 9 sqq., with Ex. xviii. 21, 25). 
pin is also dependent upon Mp" (ver. 11),—“ and to plough his 
field (ON, lit. the ploughed), and reap his harvest, and make 
his instruments of war and instruments of his chariots.”—Ver. 13. 
“ Your daughters he will take as preparers of ointments, cooks, and 
bakers,” sc. for his court.—Vers. 14 sqq. All their possessions 
he would also take to himself: the good (z.e. the best) fields, 
vineyards, and olive-gardens, he would take away, and give to 
his servants; he would tithe the sowings and vineyards (i.e. the 
produce which they yielded), and give them to his courtiers and 
servants. DD, lit. the eunuch; here it is used in a wider sense 
for the royal chamberlains. Even their slaves (men-servants 
and maid-servants) and their beasts of draught and burden he 
would take and use for his own work, and raise the tithe of the 
flock. The word 03°33, between the slaves (men-servants and 
maid-servants) and the asses, is very striking and altogether un- 
suitable ; and in all probability it is only an ancient copyist’s error 
for D3°7P3, your oxen, as we may see from the L_ XX. rendering, 
ta Bovxo\ta. The servants and maids, oxen and asses, answer 
in that case to one another; whilst the young men are included 
among the sons in vers. 11,12. In this way the king would 
make all the people into his servants or slaves. This is the 
meaning of the second clause of ver. 17; for the whole are 
evidently summed up in conclusion in the expression, “and ye 
shall be his servants.’ —Ver. 18. Israel would then cry out to God 
because of its king, but the Lord would not hear it then. This 
description, which contains a fearful picture of the tyranny of the 
king, is drawn from the despotic conduct of the heathen kings, 
and does not presuppose, as many have maintained, the times 
of the later kings, which were-so full of painful experiences. 
Vers. 19-22. With such a description of the “ right of the 
king” as this, Samuel had pointed out to the elders the dangers 
connected with a monarchy in so alarming a manner, that they 
ought to have been brought to reflection, and to have desisted 
from their demand. “ But the people refused to hearken to the 
voice of Samuel.” They repeated their demand, “ We will have 
aking over us, that we also may be like all the nations, and that 
our king may judge us, and go out before us, and conduct our 
battles.’ —Vers. 21, 22. These words of the people were laid by 
Samuel before the Lord, and the Lord commanded him to give 
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the people aking. With this answer Samucl sent the men of 
Israel, i.e. the elders, away. This is implied in the words, “ Go 
ye every man unto his city,” since we may easily supply from the 
context, “ till I shall call you again, to appoint you the king you 
desire.” 


ANOINTING OF SAUL AS KING.—CHAP. IX.-X. 16. 


When the Lord had instructed Samuel to appoint a king 
over the nation, in accordance with its own desire, He very 
speedily proceeded to show him the man whom He had chosen. 
Saul the Benjaminite came to Samuel, to consult him as a seer 
about his father’s she-asses, which had been lost, and for which 
he had been seeking in all directions in vain (ch. ix. 1-14). And 
the Lord had already revealed to the prophet the day before, 
that He would send him the man who had been set apart’ by 
Him as the king of Israel; and when Samuel met with Saul, 
He pointed him out as the man to whom He had referred (vers. 
15-17). Accordingly, Samuel invited Saul to be his guest at a 
sacrificial meal, which he was about to celebrate (vers. 18-24). 
After the meat he made known to him the purpose of God, 
anointed him as king (vers. 25-27, ch. x. 1), and sent him away, 
with an announcement of three signs, which would serve to 
confirm his election on the part of God (ch. x. 2-16). This 
occurrence is related very circumstantially, to bring out dis- 
tinctly the miraculous interposition of God, and to show that . 
Saul did not aspire to the throne; and also that Samuel did not 
appoint of his own accord the man whom he was afterwards 
obliged to reject, but that Saul was elected by God to be king 
over His people, without any interference on the part of either 
Samuel or himself.’ : 

Ch. ix. 1-10. Saul searches for his father’s asses.—Vers. 
1, 2. The elaborate genealogy of the Benjaminite Kish, and 
the minute description of the figure of his son Saul, are in- 


There is no tenable ground for the assumption of Thenius and others, 
that this account was derived from a different source from ch. viii., x. 17-27, _ 
and xi. sqq.; for the assertion that ch. x. 17-27 connects itself in the 
most natural way with ch. viii. is neither well-founded nor correct. In 
the first place, it was certainly more natural that Samuel, who was to place 
. a king over the nation according to the appointment of God, should be 
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tended to indicate at the very outset the importance to which - 
Saul attained in relation to the people of Israel. Kish was the 
son of Adiel: this is in harmony with ch. xiv. 51. But when, 
on the other hand, it is stated in 1 Chron. viii. 33, ix. 39, that 
Ner begat Kish, the difference may be reconciled in the simplest 
manner, on the assumption that the Ner mentioned there is not 
the father, but the grandfather, or a still more remote ancestor 

of Kish, as the intervening members are frequently passed over 

in the pencalanien The other ancestors of Kish are never 
mentioned again. 2M 7133 refers to Kish, and signifies not a 
brave man, but a man of property, as in Ruth ii. 1. This son. 
Saul (i.e. “ prayed for :” for this meaning of the word, comp. 
ch. i. 17, 27) was “ young and beautiful.” It is true that 
even at that time Saul had a son grown up (viz. Jonathan), 
according to ch. xii. 2; but still, in contrast with his father, he 
was “a young man,” i.e. in the full vigour of youth, probably 
about forty or forty-five years old. There is no necessity, 
therefore, to follow the Vulgate rendering electus. No one 
equalled him in beauty. “ From his shoulder upwards he was 
higher than any of the people.” Such a figure as this was well 
adapted to commend him to the people as their king (cf. ch. x. 
24), since size and beauty were highly valued in rulers, as signs 
of manly strength (see Herod. iii. 20, vii. 187; Aristot. Polit. 

iv. c. 24).—Vers. 8-5. Having been sent out by his father to 
search for his she-asses which had strayed, Saul went with his 
servant through the mountains of Ephraim, which ran south- 
wards into the tribe-territory of Benjamin (see at ch. i. 1), then 
through the land of Shalishah and the land of Shaalim, and after 
that through the land of Benjamin, without finding the asses ; 
and at length, when he had reached the land of Zuph, he deter- 
mined to return, because he was afraid that his father might 
turn his mind from the asses, and trouble himself about them 
(the son and servant). [0 21, to desist from a thing, to give it 
up or renounce it. 


made acquainted with the man whom God had appointed, before the people 

elected him by lot. And secondly, Saul’s behaviour in hiding himself when 
' the lots were cast (ch. x. 21 sqq.), can only be explained on the supposition 
that Samuel had already informed him that he was the appointed king ; 
whereas, if this had not been the case, it would be altogether incompre- 
hensible. 
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As Saul started in any case from Gibeah of Benjamin, his 
own home (ch. x. 10 sqq., 26, xi. 4, xv. 34, xxi. 19, xxvi. 1), 
i.e. the present Tuleil el Phul, which was an hour or an hour 
and a half to the north of Jerusalem (see at Josh. xviii. 28), 
and went thence into the mountains of Ephraim, he no doubt 
took a north-westerly direction, so that he crossed the boundary 
of Benjamin somewhere between Bireh and Atarah, and passing 
through the crest of the mountains of Ephraim, on the west of 
Gophnah (Jifna), came out into the land of Shalishah. Sha- 
lishah is unquestionably the country round (or of) Baal-shalishah 
(2 Kings iv. 42), which was situated, according to Eusebius 
(Onom. 8.v. BavOcapicd6: Beth-sarisa or Beth-salisa), in regione 
Thamnitica, fifteen Roman miles to the north of Diospolis 
(Lydda), and was therefore probably the country to the west 
of Jiljilia, where three different wadys run into one large 
wady, called Kurawa; and according to the probable conjecture 
of Thenius, it was from this fact that the district received the 
name of Shalishah, or Three-land. They proceeded thence in 
their search to the land of Shaalm: according to the Onom. 
(s.v.), “a village seven miles off, in finibus Eleutheropoleos 
contra occidentem.” But this is hardly correct, and is most 
likely connected with the mistake made in transposing the town 
of Samuel to the neighbourhood of Diospolis (see at ch. i. 1). 
For since they went on from Shaalim into the land of Benjamin, 
and then still further into the land of Zuph, on the south-west 
of Benjamin, they probably turned eastwards from Shalishah, 
into the country where we find Bent Mussah and Beni Salem 
marked upon Robinson’s and v. de Velde’s maps, and where we 
must therefore look for the land of Shaalim, that they might 
proceed thence to explore the land of Benjamin from the north- 
east to the south-west. If, on the contrary, they had gone 
from Shaalim in a southerly or south-westerly direction, to the 
district of Eleutheropolis, they would only have entered the 
land of Benjamin at the south-west corner, and would have 
had to go all the way back again in order to go thence to the 
land of Zuph. For we may infer with certainty that the 
land of Zuph was on the south-west of the tribe-territory of 
Benjamin, from the fact that, according to ch. x. 2, Saul 
and his companion passed Rachel’s tomb on their return 
thence to their own home, and then came to the border of 
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Benjamin. On the name Zuph, see at ch. i. 1—Ver. 6. When 
Saul proposed to return home from the land of Zuph, his 
servant said to him, “ Behold, in this city (‘ this,’ referring to 
the town which stood in front of them upon a hill) ts a man of 
God, much honoured ; all that he saith cometh surely to pass : 
now we will go thither ; perhaps he will tell us our way that we 
have to go” (lit. have gone, and still go, sc. to attain the object 
of our journey, viz. to find the asses). The name of this town 
is not mentioned either hére or in the further course of this 
history. Nearly all the commentators suppose it to have been 
Ramah, Samuel’s home. But this assumption has no founda- 
tion at all in the text, and is irreconcilable with the statements 
respecting the return in ch. x. 2-5. The servant did not say 
there dwells in this city, but there is in this city (ver. 6; comp. 
with this ver. 10, “ They went into the city where the man of 
God was,” not “dwelt”). It is still more evident, from the 
answer given by the drawers of water, when Saul asked them, 
“Ts the seer here?” (ver. 11),—viz. “ He came to-day to the 
city, for the people have a great sacrifice upon the high place” 
(ver. 12),—that the seer (Samuel) did not live in the town, but 
had only come thither to a sacrificial festival. Moreover, “every 
impartial man will admit, that the fact of Samuel’s having 
honoured Saul as his guest at the sacrificial meal of those who 
participated in the sacrifice, and of their having slept under the 
same roof, cannot possibly weaken the impression that Samuel 
was only there in his peculiar and official capacity. It could not 
be otherwise than that the presidency should be assigned to him 
at the feast itself as priest and prophet, and therefore that the 
appointments mentioned should proceed from him. And it is 
but natural to assume that he had a house at his command for 
any repetition of such sacrifices, which we find from 2 Kings 
lv. to have been the case in the history of Elisha” (Valentiner). 
And lastly, the sacrificial festival itself does not point to Ramah; 
for although Samuel had built an altar to the Lord at Ramah 
(ch. vii. 17), this was by no means the only place of sacrifice in 
the nation. If Samuel offered sacrifice at Mizpeh and Gilgal 
(ch. vii. 9, x. 8, xiii. 8 sqq.), he could also do the same at other 
places. What the town really was in which Saul met with him, 
cannot indeed be determined, since all that we can gather from 
ch. x. 2 is, that it was situated on the south-west of Bethlehem. 
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—Vers. 7-10. Saul’s objection, that they had no present to 
bring to the man of God, as the bread was gone from their 
vessels, was met by the servant with the remark, that he had a 
quarter of a shekel which he would give.—Ver. 9. Before pro- 
ceeding with the further progress of the affair, the historian 
introduces a notice, which was required to throw light upon 
what follows; namely, that beforetime, if any one wished to 
inquire of God, #.e. to apply to a prophet for counsel from God 
upon any matter, it was customary in Israel to say, We will go 
to the seer, because “he that is now called a prophet was before- 
time called a seer.’ After this parenthetical remark, the account 
is continued in ver. 10. Saul declared himself satisfied with 
the answer of the servant; and they both went into the town, 
to ask the man of God about the asses that were lost. 

Vers. 11-17. As they were going up to the high place of 
the town, they met maidens coming out of the town to draw 
water; and on asking them whether the seer was there, they 
received this answer: “ Yes; behold, he ts before thee: make haste 

now, for he has come into the town to-day ; for the people have a 
sacrifice to-day upon the high place.” Bamah (in the singular) 
does not mean the height or hill generally; but throughout it 
signifies the high place, as a place of sacrifice or prayer.— 
Ver. 13. “ When ye come into the city, ye will find him directly, 
before he goes up to the high place to eat.’ {2 not only intro- 
duces the apodosis, but corresponds to 3, as, so: here, how- 
ever, It is used with reference to time, in the sense of our 
“immediately.” “ For the people are not accustomed to eat till 
he comes, for he blesses the sacrifice,” etc. 13, like edroyeiy, 
refers to the thanksgiving prayer offered before the sacrificial 
meal. “ Go now for him; ye will meet him even to-day.” The 
first ink is placed at the beginning for the sake of emphasis, 
and then repeated at the close. D173, “ven to-day.”—Ver. 14. 
When they went into the town, Samuel met them on his way 
out to go to the high place of sacrifice. Before the meeting 
itself is described, the statement is introduced in vers. 15-17, 
that the day before Jehovah had foretold to Samuel that the man 
-was coming to him whom he was to anoint as captain over his 
people. jt& mba, to open any one’s ear, equivalent to reveal some- 
thing to him (ch. xx. 12; 2 Sam. vii. 27, etc.). Mews, Iwill send 
thee, i.e. “1 will so direct his way in my overruling providence, 
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that he shall come to thee” (J. H. Mich.). The words, “ that 
he may save my people out of the hand of the Philistines ; for I 
have looked upon my people, for their cry ts come unto me,” are 
not at all at variance with ch. vii. 13. In that passage there is 
simply the assertion, that there was no more any permanent 
oppression on the part of the Philistines in the days of Samuel, 
such as had taken place before; but an attempt to recover their 
supremacy over Israel is not only not precluded, but is even 
indirectly affirmed (see the comm. on ch. vii. 13). The words 
before us simply show that the Philistines had then begun to 
make a fresh attempt to contend for dominion over the Israel- 
ites. “ I have looked upon my people :” this is to be explained 
like the similar passage in Ex. ii. 25, “ God looked upon the 
children of Israel,” and Ex. iii. 7, “ I have looked upon the 
misery of my people.” God’s looking was not a quiet, inactive 
looking on, but an energetic look, which brought help in trouble. 
“ Their cry 1s come unto me:” this is word for word the same 
as in Ex. i. 9. As the Philistines wanted to tread in the foot- 
steps of the Egyptians, it was necessary that Jehovah should 
also send His people a deliverer from these new oppressors, by 
giving them a king. The reason here assigned for the estab- 
lishment of a monarchy is by no means at variance with the 
displeasure which God had expressed to Samuel at the desire of 
the people for a king (ch. viii. 7 sqq.) ; since this displeasure 
had reference to the state of heart from which the desire had 
sprung.— Ver. 17. When Samuel saw Saul, the Lord answered 
him, sc. in reply to the tacit inquiry, ‘ Js this he?’ “ Behold, 
this 1s the man of whom I spake to thee.”  ¥Y, coercere umperio. 

Vers. 18-24. The thread of the narrative, which was 
broken off in ver. 15, is resumed in ver. 18. Saul drew near 
‘to Samuel in the gate, and asked him for the seer’s house. 
The expression 10 ina is used to define more precisely the 
general phrase in ver. 14, "YA Fina O'N2; and there is no 
necessity to alter VY in ver. 14 into sywin, as Thenius proposes, 
for Yn. Jind Kia does not mean. to go (or be) in the middle of 
the town, as he imagines, but to go into, or enter, the town; 
and the entrance to the town was through the gate.—-Ver. 19. 
Samuel replied, “J am the seer: go up before me to the high 
place, and eat with me to-day ; and to-morrow I will send thee 
away, and make known to thee all that ts in thy heart.” Letting 
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a person go in front was a sign of great esteem. The change 
from the singular ney to the plural DAPN may be explained on 
the ground that, whilst Samuel only spoke to Saul, he intended 
expressly to invite his servant to the meal as well as himself. 
“ All that is in thine heart” does not mean “all that thou hast 
upon thy heart,” 7.e. all that troubles thee, for Samuel relieved 
him of all anxiety about the asses at once by telling him that 
they were found; but simply the thoughts of thy heart gene- 
rally. Samuel would make these known to him, to prove to him 
that he was a prophet. He then first of all satisfied him respect- 
ing the asses (ver. 20): “ As for the asses that were lost to thee 
to-day three days (three days ago), do not set thy heart upon them 
(i.e. do not trouble thyself about them), for they are found.” 
After this quieting announcement, by which he had convinced 
Saul of his seer’s gift, Samuel directed Saul’s thoughts to that 
higher thing which Jehovah had appointed for him: “ And to 
whom does all that ts worth desiring of Israel belong? is tt not . 
to thee, and to all thy father’s Rouse?” “The desire of Israel” 
(optima queque Israel, Vulg.; “the best in Israel,” Luther) 
is not all that Israel desires, but all that Israel possesses of what 
is precious or worth desiring (see Hag. ii. 7). “The antithesis 
here is between the asses and every desirable thing” (Seb. 
Schmidt). Notwithstanding the indefinite character of the words, 
they held up such glorious things as in prospect for Saul, that he 
replied in amazement (ver. 21), “Am not I a Benjaminite, of the 
smallest of the tribes of Israel? and my family is the least of all 
the families of the tribe of Benjamin (‘33 ‘O2Y is unquestionably 
a copyist’s error for ‘32 02%) ; and how speakest thou such a word 
tome?” Samuel made no reply to this, as he simply wanted 
first of all to awaken the expectation in Saul’s mind of things 
that he had never dreamt of before.—Ver. 22. When they 
arrived at the high place, he conducted Saul and his servant 
into the cell (the apartment prepared for the sacrificial meal), 
and gave them (the servant as well as Saul, according to the 
simple customs of antiquity, as being also his guest) a place at 
the upper end among those who had been invited. There were 
about thirty persons present, no doubt the most distinguished 
men of the city, whilst the rest of the people probably encamped 
in the open air.—Vers. 23, 24. He then ordered the cook to 
bring the piece which he had directed him to set aside, and to 
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place it before Saul, namely the leg and moyn (the article in 
the place of the relative: ; see, Ewald, § 331, 2); t.e. not what 
was over it, viz. the broth poured upon it (Dathe and Maurer), 
but what was attached to it (Luther). The reference, however, 
is not to the kidney as the choicest portion (Thenius), for the 
kidneys were burned upon the altar in the case of all the slain 
sacrifices (Lev. iii. 4), and only the flesh of the animals offered 
in sacrifice was applied to the sacrificial meal. What was at- 
tached to the leg, therefore, can only have been such of the fat 
upon the flesh as was not intended for the altar. Whether the 
right or left leg, is not stated: the earlier commentators decide 
in favour of the left, because the right leg fell to the share of 
the priests (Lev. vii. 32 sqq.). But as Samuel conducted the 
whole of the sacrificial ceremony, he may also have offered the 
sacrifice itself by virtue of his prophetic calling, so that the 
right leg would fall to his share, and he might have it reserved 
for his guest. In any case, however, the leg, as the largest and 
best portion, was to be a piece of honour for Saul (see Gen. 
xlili. 34). There is no reason to seek for any further symbo- 
lical meaning in it. The fact that it was Samuel’s intention 
to distinguish and honour Saul above all his other guests, is 
evident enough from what he said to Saul when the cook had 
brought the leg: “ Behold, that which is reserved is set before 
thee (0°Y is the passive participle, as in Num. xxiv. 21); for 
unto this tame hath it been kept for thee, as I said I have invited 
the people.” “yin? is either “to the appointed time of thy 
coming,” or possibly, “ for the (this) meeting together.” Samuel 
mentions this to give Saul his guest to understand that he 
had foreseen his coming in a supernatural way. “DX?, saying, 
i.e. aS I said (to the cook). 

Vers. 25-27. When the sacrificial meal was over, Samuel 
and Saul went down from the high place into the town, and he 
(Samuel) talked with him upon the roof (of the house into 
which Samuel had entered). The flat roofs of the East were 
used as places of retirement for private conversation (see at 
Deut. xxii. 8). This conversation did not refer of course to 
the call of Samuel to the royal dignity, for that was not made 
known to him as a word of Jehovah till the following day (ver. 
27) ; but it was imtended to prepare him for that announce- 
ment: so that O. v. Gerlach’s conjecture is probably the correct 
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one, viz. that Samuel “talked with Saul concerning the deep 
religious and political degradation of the people of God, the 
oppression of the heathen, the causes of the inability of the 
Israelites to stand against these foes, the necessity for a conver- 
sion of the people, and the want of a leader who was entirely 
devoted to the Lord.” ’—Ver. 26. “ And they rose up early in 


1 For aan by PNUHDY 737) the LXX. have xai d:éorpacay ry Saova 


eri tT Deore noel sworpendn, ce they prepared Saul a bed upon the house, 
and he slept,” from which Olericus conjectured that these translators had 
read bye sw") quan) or WaT) 5 ; and Ewald and Thenius propose to 


alter the Hebrew text in this way. But although ‘39 yo’aw (ver. 26) no 


doubt presupposes that Saul had slept in Samuel’s house, and in fact upon 
the roof, the remark of Thenius, ‘‘ that the private conversation upon the 
roof (ver. 25) comes too early, as Saul did not yet know, and was not to 
learn till the following day, what was about to take place,” does not — 
supply any valid objection to the correctness of the Masoretic text, or any 
argument in favour of the Septuagint rendering or interpretation, since it 
rests upon an altogether unfounded and erroneous assumption, viz. that 
Samuel had talked with Saul about his call to the throne. Moreover, ‘‘ the 
EUS Benes” of the statement in ver. 26, ‘‘ they rose up early,” and then 
‘‘ when the morning dawned, Samuel called,” etc., cannot possibly throw 
any suspicion upon the integrity of the Hebrew text, as this ‘‘ strange- 
ness’ vanishes when we take '}3) nibys ‘7") as a more precise definition of 


WD. The Septuagint translators evidently held the same opinion as 


their modern defenders. They took offence at Samuel’s private conversa- 
tion with Saul, because he did not make known to him the word of God 
concerning his call to the throne till the next morning ; and, on the other 
hand, as their rising the next morning is mentioned in ver. 26, they felt 
the absence of any allusion to their sleeping, and consequently not only 
interpreted 43° by a conjectural emendation as standing for 335), because 
p31 729 is used in Prov. vii. 16 to signify the spreading of mats or 


carpets for a bed, but also identified \p5v%) with )3>5y, and rendered it 
éxosendn. At the same time, they did not reflect that the preparation of 
the bed and their sleeping during the night were both of them matters of 
course, and there was consequently no necessity to mention them; whereas 
Samuel’s talking with Saul upon the roof was a matter of importance in 
relation to the whole affair, and one which could not be passed over in 
silence. Moreover, the correctness of the Hebrew text is confirmed by all 
the other ancient versions. Not only do the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic 
follow the Masoretic text, but Jerome does the same in the rendering 
adopted by him, ‘‘Zt locutus est cum Saule in solario. Cumque mane 
surrexissent ;” though the words “ stravitque Suul in solario et dormivit ” 
have been interpolated probably from the Itala into the text of the Vul- 
gate which has come down to us 
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the morning: namely, when the morning dawn arose, Samuel 
called to Saul upon the roof (.e. he called from below within 
the house up to the roof, where Saul was probably sleeping 
upon the balcony; cf. 2 Kings iv. 10), Get up, I will conduct 
thee.’ As soon as Saul had risen, “ they both (both Samuel and 
Saul) went out (into the street).” And when they had gone 
down to the extremity of the town, Samuel suid to Saul, “ Let 
the servant pass on before us (and he did so), and do thou remain 
here for the present ; I will show thee a word of God.” 

Ch. x. 1. Samuel then took the oil-flask, poured it upon his 
(Saul’s) head, kissed him, and said, “ Hath not Jehovah (equi- 
valent to ‘ Jehovah assuredly hath’) anointed thee to be captain 
over His inheritance 2?” ion, as an expression of lively assurance, 
receives the force of an independent clause through the follow- 
ing °2, “is it not so?” te. “yea, it is so, that,” etc., just as it 
does before OX in Gen. iv. 7. nena, His (Jehovah’s) possession, 
was the nation of Israel, which Jehovah had acquired as the 
people of His own possession through their deliverance out of 
Egypt (Deut. iv. 20, ix. 26, etc.) Anointing with oil was a 
symbol of endowment with the Spirit of God; as the oil itself, 
by virtue of the strength which it gives to the vital spirits, was 
a symbol of the Spirit of God as the principle of divine and 
spiritual power (see at Lev. vii. 12), Hitherto there had been 
no other anointing among the people of God than that of the 
priests and sanctuary (Ex. xxx. 23 sqq.; Lev. viii. 10 sqq.). 
When Saul, therefore, was consecrated as king by anointing, 
the monarchy was inaugurated as a divine institution, standing 
on a par with the priesthood; through which henceforth the 
Lord would also bestow ‘upon His people the gifts of His 
Spirit for the building up of His kingdom. As the priests 
_ were consecrated by anointing to be the media of the ethical 
blessings of divine grace for Israel, so the king was consecrated 
by anointing to be the vehicle and medium of all the blessings 
of grace which the Lord, as the God-king, would confer upon 
His people through the institution of a civil government. 
Through this anointing, which was performed by Samuel under 
the direction of God, the king was set apart from the rest of 
the nation as “anointed of the Lord” (cf. ch. xii. 3, 5, etc.), 
and sanctified as the 7°), z.e. its captain, its leader and com- 
mander. Kissing was probably not a sign of homage or rever- 
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ence towards the anointed of the Lord, so much as “a kiss of 
affection, with which the grace of God itself was sealed” (Seb. 
Schmidt)." 

Vers. 2~7. To confirm the consecration of Saul as king 
over Israel, which had been effected through the anointing, 
Samuel gave him three more signs which would occur on his 
journey home, and would be a pledge to him that Jehovah 
would accompany his undertakings with His divine help, and 
practically accredit him as His anointed. These signs, there- 
fore, stand in the closest relation to the calling conveyed to 
Saul through his anointing.—Ver. 2. The jirst sign: “ When thou 
goest away from me to-day (t.e. now), thou wilt meet two men at 
Rachel's sepulchre, on the border of Benjamin at Zelzah ; and they 
will say unto thee, The asses of thy father, which thou wentest to 
seek, are found. Behold, thy father hath given up NaNNA MITNR, 
the words (i.e. talking) about the asses, and troubleth himself about 
you, saying, What shall Ido about my son?” According to Gen. 
xxxv. 16 sqq., Rachel’s sepulchre was on the way from Bethel 


1 The LXX. and Vulgate have expanded the second half of this verse 
by a considerable addition, which reads as follows in the LXX.: oii 
xéxpiné of xupios sis Apyovra exl tov Amovy abrov éxl “lopanr; xal od dpeeic 
Ey Ang xupiov, xal ov cwoeis alto Ex xelpdg ExOpay avToD xuxAdbev, xal rovTo 
GOL TO anfeEion Ors Expicé oe xUptos Exi xAnpovoseiay aired sis dpxovre. And in 
the Vulgate : Ecce, unzit te Dominus super hereditatem suam in principem, et 
liberabis populum suum de manibus inimicorum ejus, qui in circuitu ejus sunt. 
Et hoc tibi signum, quia unxit te Deus in principem. A comparison of these 
two texts will show that the LXX. interpolated their addition between 
sidn and ‘D, as the last clause, ors éxpioé of xupios trl xAnpovomiay avrov sis 
dpxovra, is a verbal translation of 33 inens-2y mn WnwAD ‘2. In the 
Vulgate, on the other hand, the first clause, ecce unxit—in principem, corre- 
sponds word for word with the Hebrew text, from which we may see that 
Jerome translated our present Hebrew text; and the addition, et liberabis, etc., 
was interpolated into the Vulgate from the Itala. The text of the Septuagint 
is nothing more than a gloss formed from ch. ix. 16, 17, which the trans- 
lator thought necessary, partly because he could not clearly see the force of 
‘2 xibn, but more especially because he could not explain the fact that 


Samuel speaks to Saul of signs, without having announced them to him as 
such. But the author of the gloss has overlooked the fact that Samuel 
does not give Saul a onweiov, but three oysia, and describes the object of 
them in ver. 7 as being the following, namely, that Saul would learn 
when they took place what he had to do, for Jehovah was with him, and 
not that they would prove that the Lord had anointed him to be captain. 
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to Bethlehem, only a short distance from the latter place, and 
therefore undoubtedly on the spot which tradition has assigned 

to it since the time of Jerome, viz. on the site of the Kubbet 
Rahil, half an hour to the north-west of Bethlehem, on the left 
of the road to Jerusalem, about an hour and a half from the 
city (see at Gen. xxxv. 20). This suits the passage before us | 
very well, if we give up the groundless assumption that Saul 
came to Samuel at Ramah and was anointed by him there, and 
assume that the place of meeting, which is not more fully de- 
fined in ch. ix., was situated to the south-west of Bethlehem.’ 
The expression “in the border of Benjamin” is not at variance 
with this. It is true that Kubbet Rahil is about an hour and a 
quarter from the southern boundary of Benjamin, which ran 
past the Rogel spring, through the valley of Ben-Hinnom (Josh. 
xvi. 16); but the expression 3? DY must not be so pressed 
as to be restricted to the actual site of the grave, since other- 
wise the further definition “at Zelzah” would be superfluous, 
as Rachel’s tomb was unquestionably a well-known locality at 
that time. If we suppose the place called Zelzah, the situation 
of which has not yet been discovered,” to have been about mid- 
way between Rachel’s tomb and the Rogel spring, Samuel 
could very well describe the spot where Saul would meet the 

1 As the account of Saul’s meeting with Samuel, in ch. ix., when pro- 
perly understood, is not at variance with the tradition concerning the 
situation of Rachel’s tomb, and the passage before us neither requires us 
on the one hand to understand the Ephratah of Gen. xxxv. 19 and xlviii. 7 
as a different place from Bethlehem, and erase ‘‘ that is Bethlehem” from 
both passages as a gloss that has crept into the text, and then invent an 
Ephratah in the neighbourhood of Bethel between Benjamin and Ephraim, 
as Thenius does, nor warrants us on the other hand in transferring Rachel’s 
tomb to the neighbourhood of Bethel, in opposition to the ordinary tradi- 
tion, as Kurtz proposes ; so the words of Jer. xxxi. 15, ‘‘ A voice was heard 
in Ramah, lamentation and bitter weeping, Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren,” etc., furnish no evidence that Rachel’s tomb was at Ramah (i.e. er 
Ram). ‘‘ For here (in the cycle of prophecy concerning the restoration of all 
Israel, Jer. xxx.-xxxiii.) Rachel’s weeping is occasioned by the fact of the 
exiles of Benjamin having assembled together in Ramah (Jer. xl. 1), with- 
out there being any reason why Rachel’s tomb should be sought for in the 
neighbourhood of this Ramah ” (Delitzsch on Gen. xxxv. 20). 

3 Ewald (Gesch. ili. p. 29) supposes Zelzah to be unsuitable to the con- 
text, if taken as the name of a place, and therefore follows the &Arcpévous 
Ksyare of the LXX., and renders the word “in great haste ;” but he has 
neither given any reason why the name of a place is unsuitable here, nor 
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two men in the way that he has done. This sign, by confirming 
the information which Samuel had given to Saul with reference 
to the asses, was to furnish him with a practical proof that what 
Samuel had said to him with regard to the monarchy would 
quite as certainly come to pass, and therefore not only to deliver 
him from all anxiety as to the lost animals of his father, but 
also to direct his thoughts to the higher destiny to which God 
had called him through Samuel’s anointing. 

The second sign (vers. 3, 4): “ Then thou shalt go on for- 
ward from thence, and thou shalt come to the terebinth of Tabor; 
and there shall meet thee there three men going up to God to 
Bethel, carrying one three kids, one three loaves of bread, and 
one a bottle of wine. They will ask thee after thy welfare, and 
give thee two loaves; receive them at their hands.” The tere- 
binth of Tabor is not mentioned anywhere else, and nothing 
further can be determined concerning it, than that it stood by 
the road leading from Rachel’s tomb to Gibeah.’ The fact 
that the three men were going up to God at Bethel, shows that 
there was still a place of sacrifice consecrated to the Lord at 
Bethel, where Abraham and Jacob had erected altars to the 
Lord who had appeared to them there (Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 3, 4, 
xxvill. 18, 19, xxxv. 7); for the kids and loaves and wine 
were sacrificial gifts which they were about to offer. Die” ONY, 
to ask after one’s welfare, t.e. to greet in a friendly manner 
(cf. Judg. xviii. 15; Gen. xliii. 27). The meaning of this 
double sign consisted in the fact that these men gave Saul 
two loaves from their sacrificial offerings. In this he was to 


considered that the Septuagint rendering is merely conjectural, and has 
nothing further to support it than the fact that the translators rendered 
nby igyararo, “he sprang upon him,” in ver. 6 and ch. xi. 6, and took n 

to be an emphatic form of nby. 

1 The opinion expressed by Ewald and Thenius, that Deborah’s mourn- 
ing oak (Gen. xxxv. 8) is intended, and that Tabor is either a different 
form of Deborah, or that Tabor should be altered into Deborah, has no 
foundation to rest upon; for the fact that the oak referred to stood below 
(t.e. to the south of) Bethel, and the three men whom Saul was to meet at 
the terebinth of Tabor were going to Bethel, by no means establishes the 
identity of the two, as their going up to Bethel does not prove that they 
were already in the neighbourhood of Bethel. Moreover, the Deborah oak 
was on the north of Gibeah, whereas Saul met the three men between 
Rachel’s tomb and Gibeah, t.e. to the south of Gibeah. 
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discern a homage paid to the anointed of the Lord; and he was 
therefore to accept the gift in this sense at their hand. 

The third sign (vers. 5, 6) Saul was to receive at Gibeah of 
God, where posts of the Philistines were stationed. (ibeath 
ha-Elohim is not an appellative, signifying a high place of God, 
i.e. a high place dedicated to God, but a proper name referring 
to Gibeah of Benjamin, the native place of Saul, which was 
called Gibeah of Saul from the time when Saul resided there 
as king (ver. 16: cf. ch. xi. 4, xv. 34; 2 Sam. xxi. 6; Isa. x. 29). 
This is very apparent from the fact that, according to vers. 10 
sqq., all the people of Gibeah had known Saul of old, and 
therefore could not comprehend how he had all at once come 
to be among the prophets. The name Gibeah of God is here 
given to the town on account of a bamah or sacrificial height 
which rose within or near the town (ver. 13), and which may 
possibly have been renowned above other such heights, as the 
seat of a society of prophets. DvD ‘2¥) are not bailiffs of the 
Philistines, still less columns erected as signs of their supremacy 
(Thenius), but military posts of the Philistines, as ch. xiii. 3, 4, 
and 2 Sam. viii. 6, 14, clearly show. The allusion here to the posts 
of the Philistines at Gibeah is connected with what was about 
to happen to Saul there. At the place where the Philistines, 
those severe oppressors of Israel, had set up military posts, the 
Spirit of God was to come upon Saul, and endow him with the 
divine power that was required for his regal office. “ And it 
shall come to pass, when thou comest to the town there, thou wilt 
light upon a company of prophets coming down from the high 
place (bamah, the sacrificial height), before them lyre and tam-~ 
bourin, and flute, and harp, and they prophesying.” oan signifies 
a rope or cord, then a band or company of men. It does not 
follow that because this band of prophets was coming down 
from the high place, the high place at Gibeah must have been 
the seat of a school of the prophets. They might have been 
upon a pilgrimage to Gibeah. The fact that they were pre- 
ceded by musicians playing, seems to indicate a festal procession. 
Nebel and kinnor are stringed instruments which were used 
after David’s time in connection with the psalmody of divine 
worship (1 Chron. xiii. 8, xv. 20, 21; Ps. xxxiii. 2, xliii. 4, etc.). 
The nebel was an instrument resembling a lyre, the kinnor was 
more like a guitar than a harp. Toph: the tambourin, which 
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was played by Miriam at the Red Sea (Ex. xv. 20). Chalil. 
the flute ; see my Bibl. Archeology, ii. § 137. By the pro- 
phesying of these prophets we are to understand an ecstatic 
utterance of religious feelings to the praise of God, as in the 
case of the seventy elders in the time of Moses (Num. xi. 25). 
Whether it took the form of a song or of an enthuisiastic dis- 
course, cannot be determined ; in any case it was connected 
with a very energetic action indicative of the highest state of 
mental excitement. (For further remarks on these societies of 
prophets, see at ch. xix. 18 sqq.)—Ver. 6. “ And the Spirit of 
Jehovah will come upon thee, and thou wilt prophesy with them, 
and be changed into another man.” “ Kestatic states,” says 
Tholuck (die Propheten, p. 53), “have something infectious 
about them. The excitement spreads involuntarily, as in the 
American revivals and the preaching mania in Sweden, even 
to persons in whose state of mind there is no affinity with 
anything of the kind.” But in the instance before us there 
was something more than psychical infection. The Spirit of 
Jehovah, which manifested itself in the prophesying of the 
prophets, was to pass over to Saul, so that he would prophesy 
along with them (1°23n5 formed like a verb 1° for m2INN ; so 
again in ver. 13), and was entirely to transform him. This 
transformation is not to be regarded indeed as regeneration in 
the Christian sense, but as a change resembling regeneration, 
which affected the entire disposition of mind, and by which 
Saul was lifted out of his former modes of thought and feeling, 
which were confined within a narrow earthly sphere, into the 
far higher sphere of his new royal calling, was filled with 
kingly thoughts in relation to the service of God, and received 
“another heart” (ver. 9). Heart is used in the ordinary scrip- 
tural sense, as the centre of the whole mental and psychical 
life of will, desire, thought, perception, and feeling (see De- 
litasch, Bibl. Psychol. pp. 248 sqq., ed. 2). Through this sign 
his anointing as king was to be inwardly sealed. — Ver. 7. 
“ When these signs are come unto thee (the Kethibh n»xK2n is to 
be read 73'°N3A, as in Ps. xlv. 16 and Esther iv. 4; and the Keri 
783M is a needless emendation), do to thee what thy hand findeth, 
2.e. act according to the circumstances (for this formula, see 
Judg. ix. 33); for God will be with thee.” The occurrence of 
the signs mentioned was to assure him of the certainty that 
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God would assist him in all that he undertook as king. The 
first opportunity for action was afforded him by the Ammonite 
- Nahash, who besieged Jabesh-gilead (ch. xi.). | 
Ver. 8. In conclusion, Samuel gave him an important hint 
with regard to his future attitude: “ And goest thou before me 
down to Gilgal ; and, behold, I am coming down to thee, to offer 
burnt-offerings, and to sacrifice peace-offerings: thou shalt wait 
seven days, till I come to thee, that I may show thee what thou art 
to do.” The infinitive clause 1) nioyne is undoubtedly dependent 
upon the main clause AM, and not upon the circumstantial 
clause which is introduced as a parenthesis. The thought 
therefore is the following: If Saul went down to Gilgal to 
offer sacrifice there, he was to wait till Samuel arrived. The 
construction of the main clause itself, however, is doubtful, 
since, grammatically considered, M17 can either be a continua- 
tion of the imperative WY (ver. 7), or can be regarded as inde- 
pendent, and in fact conditional. The latter view, according 
to which ATV supposes his going down as a possible thing that 
may take place at a future time, is-the one required by the 
circumstantial clause which follows, and which is introduced by 
mam; for if AT were intended to be a continuation of the 
imperative which precedes it, so that Samuel commanded Saul 
to go down to Gilgal before him, he would have simply an- 
nounced his coming, that is to say, he would either have said 
‘ATM or TH M1. The circumstantial clause “and behold I am 
coming down to thee” evidently presupposes Saul’s going down 
as a possible occurrence, in the event of which Samuel pre- 
scribes the course he is to pursue. But the conditional interpre- 
tation of 7" is still more decidedly required by the context. 
For instance, when Samuel said to Saul that after the occur- 
rence of the three signs he was to do what came to his hand, 
he could hardly command him immediately afterwards to go to 
Gilgal, since the performance of what came to his hand might 
prevent him from going to Gilgal. If, however, Samuel meant 
that after Saul had finished what came to his hand he was to 
go down to Gilgal, he would have said, “ And after thou hast 
done this, go down to Gilgal,” etc. But as he does not express 
himself in this manner, he can only have referred to Saul’s 
going to Grilgal as an occurrence which, as he foresaw, would 
take place at some time or other. And to Saul himself this 
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must not only have presented itself as a possible occurrence, 
but under the existing circumstances as one that was sure to 
take place; so that the whole thing was not so obscure to him. 
as it is to us, who are only able to form our conclusions from 
the brief account which lies before us. If we suppose that in 
the conversation which Samuel had with Saul upon the roof 
(ch. ix. 25), he also spoke about the manner in which the 
Philistines, who had pushed their outposts as far as Gibeah, 
could be successfully attacked, he might also have mentioned 
that Gilgal was the most suitable place for gathering an army 
together, and for making the necessary preparations for a suc- 
cessful engagement with their foes. If we just glance at the 
events narrated in the following chapters, for the purpose of 
getting a clear idea of the thing which Samuel had in view; we 
find that the three signs announced by Samuel took place on 
Saul’s return to Gibeah (vers. 9-16). Samuel then summoned 
the people to Mizpeh, where Saul was elected king by lot (vers. 
17-27); but Saul returned to Gibeah to his own house even 
after this solemn election, and was engaged in ploughing the 
field, when messengers came from Jabesh with the account of 
the siege of that town by the Ammonites. On receiving this 
intelligence the Spirit of Jehovah came upon him, so that he 
summoned the whole nation with energy and without delay to 
come to battle, and proceeded to Jabesh with the assembled 
army, and smote the Ammonites (ch. xi. 1-11). Thereupon 
Samuel summoned the people to come to Gilgal and renew the 
monarchy there (ch. xi. 12-15); and at the same time he 
renewed his office of supreme judge (ch. xii.), so that now for 
the first time Saul actually commenced his reign, and began 
the war against the Philistines (ch. xiii. 1), in which, as soon 
as the latter advanced to Michmash with a powerful army after 
Jonathan’s victorious engagement, he summoned the people to 
Gilgal to battle, and after waiting there seven days for Samuel 
in vain, had the sacrifices offered, on which account as soon as 
Samuel arrived he announced to him that his rule would not 
last (ch. xiii. 13 sqq.). Now, it cannot have been the first of 
these two gatherings at Gilgal that Samuel had in his mind, 
but must have been the second. The first is precluded by the 
simple fact that Samuel summoned the people to go to Gilgal 
for the purpose of renewing the monarchy; and therefore, as 
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the words “come and let us go to Gilgal” (ch. xi. 14) unques- 
tionably imply, he must have gone thither himself along with 
the people and the king, so that Saul was never in a position to 
have to wait for Samuel’s arrival. The second occurrence at 
Gilgal, on the other hand, is clearly indicated in the words of 
ch. xiii. 8, “ Saul tarried seven days, according to the set time 
that Samuel had appointed,” in which there is almost an express 
allusion to the instructions given to Saul in the verse before us. 
But whilst we cannot but regard this as the only true explana- 
tion, we cannot agree with Seb. Schmidt, who looks upon the 
instructions given to Saul in,this verse as “a rule to be observed 
throughout the whole of Samuel’s life,” that is to say, who 
interprets MT in the sense of “as often as thou goest down to 
. Gilgal.” For this view cannot be grammatically sustained, 
although it is founded upon the correct idea, that Samuel’s 
instructions cannot have been intended as a solitary and arbi- 
trary command, by which Saul was to be kept in a condition 
of dependence. According to our explanation, however, this is 
not the case; but there was an inward necessity for them, 
so far as the government of Saul was concerned. Placed as 
he was by Jehovah as king over His people, for the purpose 
of rescuing them out of the power of those who were at that 
time its most dangerous foes, Saul was not at liberty to enter 
upon the war against these foes simply by his own will, but was 
directed to wait till Samuel, the accredited prophet of Jehovah, 
had completed the consecration through the offering of a solemn 
sacrifice, and had communicated to him the requisite instruc- 
tions from God, even though he should have to wait for seven 
days.’ : 7 

Vers. 9-16. When Saul went away from Samuel, to return 
to Gibeah, “ God changed to him another heart,’—a pregnant 
expression for “God changed him, and gave him another heart” 
1 The difficulty in question bas been solved on the whole quite cor- 
rectly by Brentius. ‘‘It is not to be supposed,” he says, ‘‘that Samuel 
was directing Saul to go at once to Gilgal as soon as he should go away 
from him, and wait there for seven days ; but that he was to do this after 
he had been chosen king by public lot, and having conquered the Ammon- 
ites and been confirmed in the kingdom, was about to prepare to make 
war upon the Philistines, on whose account chiefly it was that he had been 


called to the kingdom. For the Lord had already spoken thus to Samuel 
concerning Saul: ‘ He will save my people from the hands of the Phili- 
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(see at ver. 6); and all these signs (the signs mentioned by 
Samuel) happened on that'very day. As he left Samuel early 
in the morning, Saul could easily reach Gibeah in one day, even 
if the town where he had met with Samuel was situated to the 
south-west of Rachel’s tomb, as the distance from that tomb to 
Gibeah was not more than three and a half or four hours.— 
Ver. 10. The third sign is the only one which is minutely 
described, because this caused a great sensation at Gibeah, 
Saul’s home. “ And they (Saul and his attendant) came thither 
to Gibeah.” “ Thither’’ points back to “ thither to the city” 
in ver. 5, and is defined by the further expression “to Gibeah” 
(Eng. version, “ to the hill:” Tr.). The rendering éesdev 
(LXX.) does not warrant us in changing DY into DD; for 
the latter would be quite superfluous, as it was self-evident that 
they came to Gibeah from the place where they had been in the 
company of Samuel.—Ver. 11. When those who had known 
Saul of old saw that he prophesied with the prophets, the people 
said one to another, “ What has happened to the son of Kish? 
Is Saul also among the prophets?” This expression presupposes 
that Saul’s previous life was altogether different from that of the 
disciples of the prophets.—Ver. 12. And one from thence (i.e. 
from Gibeah, or from the crowd that was gathered round the 
prophets) answered, “ And who is their father?” i.e. not “ who is 
their president?” which would be a very gratuitous question ; 
but, “is their father a prophet then?” 7.e., according to the 
explanation given by Oehler (Herzog’s Real. Enc. xii. p. 216), 
“have they the prophetic spirit by virtue of their birth?” Under- 
stood in this way, the retort forms a very appropriate “ answer” 
to the expression of surprise and the inquiry, how it came to pass 
that Saul was among the prophets. If those prophets had not 
obtained the gift of prophecy by inheritance, but as a free gift 
- of the Lord, it was equally possible for the Lord to communi- 
stines, because I have looked upon my people.’ This is the meaning there- 
fore of Samuel’s command: Thou hast been called to the kingdom chiefly 
for this purpose, that thou mayest deliver Israel from the tyranny of the 
Philistines. When therefore thou shalt enter upon this work, go down 
into Gilgal and wait there seven days, until I shall come to thee: for thou 
shalt then offer a holocaust, though not before I come to thee, and I will 
show thee what must ‘be done in order that our enemies the Philistines 


may be conquered. The account of this is given below in ch. xiii., where 
we learn that Saul violated this command.” 
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cate the same gift to Saul. On the other hand, the alteration 
of the text from D238 (their father) into ¥"8 (his father), 
according to the LXX., Vulg., Syr., and Arab., which is 
favoured by Ewald, Thenius, and others, must be rejected, for 
the simple reason that the question, Who is his father? in the 
mouth of one of the inhabitants of Gibeah, to whom Saul’s father 
was so well known that they called Saul the son of Kish at once, 
would have no sense whatever. From this the proverb arose, 
“Ts Saul also among the prophets ?”—a proverb which was used 
to express astonishment at the appearance of any man in a 
sphere of life which had hitherto been altogether strange to 
him.—Verts. 13 sqq. When Saul had left off prophesying, and 
came to Bamah, his uncle asked him and his attendant where 
they had been ; and Saul told him, that as they had not found 
the asses anywhere, they had gone to Samuel, and had learned 
from him that the asses were found. But he did not relate 
the words which had been spoken by Samuel concerning the 
monarchy, from unambitious humility (cf. vers. 22, 23) and not 
because he was afraid of unbelief and envy, as Thenius follows 
Josephus in supposing. From the expression “ he came to 
Bamah” (Eng. ver. “to the high place”), we must conclude, 
that not only Saul’s uncle, but his father also, lived in Bamah, 
as we find Saul immediately afterwards in his own family circle 
(see vers. 14 sqq.). 


SAUL ELECTED KING. HIS ELECTION CONFIRMED.— 
CHAP. D.S 17-XI. 15. 


Vers. 17-27. Sauu’s Exvection sy Lot.—After Samuel 
had secretly anointed Saul king by the command of God, it was 
his duty to make provision for a recognition of the man whom 
God had chosen on the part of the people also. To this end he 
summoned the people to Mizpeh, and there instructed the tribes 
to choose a king by lot. As the result of the lot was regarded 
as a divine decision, not only was Saul to be accredited by this 
act in the sight of the whole nation as the king appointed by 
the Lord, but he himself was also to be more fully assured of 
the certainty of his own election on the part of God.’—Ver. 17. 


1 Thenius follows De Wette, and adduces the incompatibility of ch. viii. 
and ch. x. 17-27 with ch. ix. 1-10, 16, as a proof that in vers. 17-27 we 
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nym is the nation in its heads and representatives. Samuel 
selected Mizpeh for this purpose, because it was there that he 
had once before obtained for the people, by prayer, a great 
victory over the Philistines (ch. vii. 5 sqq.).—Vers. 18, 19. 
‘“‘But before proceeding to the election itself, Samuel once more 
charged the people with their sin in rejecting God, who had 
brought them out of Egypt, and delivered them out of the hand 
of all their oppressors, by their demand for a king, that he might 
show them how dangerous was the way which they were taking 
now, and how bitterly they would perhaps repent of what they 
had now desired” (O. v. Gerlach; see the commentary on 
ch. viii.). The masculine pynion is construed ad sensum with 
nisben, In i mmNm the early translators have taken {> for 
5, which is the actual reading in some of the Codices. But 
although this reading is decidedly favoured by the parallel pas- 
sages, ch. viil. 19, xii. 12, it is not necessary ; since ‘2 is used to 
introduce a direct statement, even in a declaration of the oppo- 
site, in the sense of our “no but” (eg. in Ruth i. 10, where 
me precedes). There is, therefore, no reason for exchanging 
& for Nb.—Vers. 20, 21. After this warning, Samuel directed 
the assembled Israelites to come before Jehovah (i.e. before the 
altar of Jehovah which stood at Mizpeh, according to ch. Vii. 9) 
according to their tribes and families (alaphim: see at Num. 
1.16); “and there was taken (by lot) the tribe of Benjamin.” 


have a different account of the manner in which Saul became king from 
that given in ch. ix. 1-10, 16, and one which continues the account in 
ch, viii. 22. ‘‘ It is thoroughly inconceivable,” he says, ‘‘ that Samuel 
should have first of all anointed Saul king by the instigation of God, and 
then have caused the lot to be cast, as it were, for the sake of further con- 
firmation ; for in that case either the prophet would have tempted God, or 
he would have made Him chargeable before the nation with an unworthy 
act of jugglery.” Such an argument as this could only be used by critics. 
who deny not only the inspiration of the prophets, but all influence on the 
part of the living God upon the free action of men, and cannot therefore 
render the truth of the biblical history at all doubtful. Even Ewald sees 
no discrepancy here, and observes in his history (Gesch. iii. p. 82): ‘If we 
bear in mind the ordinary use made of the sacred lot at that time, we shall 
find that there is nothing but the simple truth in the whole course of the 
narrative. The secret meeting of the seer with Saul was not sufficient to . 
secure a complete and satisfactory recognition of him as king ; it was also 
necessary that the Spirit of Jehovah should single him out publicly in a 
solemn assembly of the nation, and point him out as the man of Jehovah.” 
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297, lit. to be snatched out by Jehovah, namely, through the 
lot (see Josh. vii. 14, 16). He then directed the tribe of Ben- 
jamin to draw near according to its families, t.e. he directed 
the heads of the families of this tribe to come before the altar 
of the Lord and draw lots; and the family of Matri was taken. 
Lastly, when the heads of the households in this family came, 
and after that the different individuals in the household which 
had been taken, the lot fell upon Saul the son of Kish. In the 
words, “Saul the son of Kish was taken,” the historian proceeds 
at once to the final result of the casting of the lots, without 
describing the intermediate steps any further." When the lot 
fell upon Saul, they sought him, and he could not be found.— 
Ver. 22. Then they inquired of Jehovah, “ Js any one else 
come hither?” and Jehovah replied, “ Behold, he (whom ye are 
seeking) is hidden among the things.” The inquiry was made 
through the high priest, by means of the Urim and Thummim, 
for which nia ON’ was the technical expression, according to 
Num. xxvii. 21 (see Judg. xx. 27, 28, i. 1, etc.). There can be 
no doubt, that in a gathering of the people for so important a 
purpose as the election of a king, the high priest would also be 
present, even though this is not expressly stated. Samuel pre- 
sided over the meeting as the prophet of the Lord. The answer 
given by God, “ Behold, he is hidden,” etc., appears to have no 
relation to the question, “ Is any one else come?” The Sept. 
and Vulg. have therefore altered the question into ef érs pyerat 
0 avnp, utrumnam venturus esset ; and Thenius would adopt this 


1 Tt is true the Septuagint introduces the words xal xpocayoves rn» 
Quady Marrapl. ele dvdpas before sab, and this clause is also found ina 


very recent Hebrew Ms. (viz. 451 in Kennicott’s dissert. gener. p. 491). 
But it is very evident that these words did not form an integral part of 
the original text, as Thenius supposes, but were nothing more than an 
interpolation of the Sept. translators, from the simple fact that they do 
not fill up the supposed gap at all completely, but only in a very partial, 
and in fact a very mistaken manner; for the family of Matri could not 
come to the lot els dydpas (man by man), but only xar’ ofxovs (by house- 
holds: Josh. vii. 14). Before the household (beth-aboth, father’s house) of 
Saul could be taken, it was necessary that the O33 (dvdpes), i.e. the dif- 
ferent heads of households, should be brought ; and it was not till then that 
Kish, or his son Saul, could be singled out as the appointed of the Lord. | 
Neither the author of the gloss in the LXX., nor the modern defender of 

the gloss, has thought of this. 
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as anemendation. But he is wrong in doing so; for there was 
no necessity to ask whether Saul would still come: they might 
at once have sent to fetch him. What they asked was rather, 
whether any one else had come besides those who were present, 
as Saul was not to be found among them, that they might know 
where they were to look for Saul, whether at home or anywhere 
else. And to this question God gave the answer, “ He is 
present, only hidden among the things.” By p72 (the things or 
vessels, Eng. ver. the stuff) we are to understand the travelling 
baggage of the people who had assembled at Mizpeh. Saul 
could neither have wished to avoid accepting the monarchy, nor 
have imagined that the lot would not fall upon him if he hid 
himself. For he knew that God had chosen him; and Samuel 
had anointed him already. He did it therefore simply from 
humility and modesty. In order that he might not appear to 
have either the hope or desire for anything of the kind, he pre- 
ferred to be absent when the lots were cast” (Seb. Schmidt).— 
Vers. 23, 24. He was speedily fetched, and brought into the 
midst of the (assembled) people; and when he came, he was a 
head taller than all the people (see ch. ix. 2). And Samuel 
said to all the people, “ Behold ye whom the Lord hath chosen ! 
for there is none like him in all the nation.” Then all the people 
shouted aloud, and cried, “ Let the king live!” Saul’s bodily 
stature won the favour of the people (see the remarks on ch. 
ix. 2). 7 | , 
Samuel then communicated to the people the right of the 
monarchy, and laid it down before Jehovah. “ The right of 
the monarchy”’ (meluchah) is not to be identified with the right 
of the king (melech), which is described in ch. viii. 11 and sets 
forth the right or prerogative which a despotic king would 
assume over the people; but it is the right which regulated the 
attitude of the earthly monarchy in the theocracy, and deter- 
mined the duties and rights of the human king in relation to 
Jehovah the divine King on the one hand, and to the nation on 
the other. This right could only be laid down by a prophet 
ike Samuel, to raise a wholesome barrier at the very outset 
against all excesses on the part of the king. Samuel therefore 
wrote it in a document which was laid down before Jehovah, 2.e. 
in the sanctuary of Jehovah; though certainly not in the sanc- 
tuary at Bamah in Gibeah, as Thenius supposes, for nothing 1s 
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known respecting any such sanctuary. It was no doubt placed 
in the tabernacle, where the law of Moses was also deposited, 
by the side of the fundamental law of the divine state in Israel. 
When the business was all completed, Samuel sent the people 
away to their own home.—Ver. 26. Saul also returned to his 
house at Gibeah, and there went with him the crowd of the 
men whose hearts God had touched, sc. to give him a royal 
escort, and show their readiness to serve him. Snn is not to 
be altered into 9A ‘23, according to the free rendering of the 
LXX., but is used as in Ex. xiv. 28; with this difference, 
however, that here it does not signify a large military force, 
but a crowd of brave men, who formed Saul’s escort of honour. 
—Ver. 27. But as it generally happens that, where a person 
is suddenly lifted up to exalted honours or office, there are sure 
to be envious people found, so was it here: there were bya 23, 
‘worthless people, even among the assembled Israelites, who spoke 
disparagingly of Saul, saying, “ How will this man help us?” 
and who brought him no present. Minchah: the present which 
from time immemorial every one has been expected to bring 
when entering the presence of the king; so that the refusal to 
bring a present was almost equivalent to rebellion. But Saul 
was “as being deaf,” i.e. he acted as if he had not heard. The 
objection which Thenius brings against this view, viz. that in 
that case it would read ‘03 77 Ni, exhibits a want of acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew construction of a sentence. ‘There is 
no more reason for touching 7" than ya in ver. 26. In both 
cases the apodosis is attached to the protasis, which precedes it 
in the form of a circumstantial clause, by the imperfect, with 
vav consec. According to the genius of our language, these 
protases would be expressed by the conjunction when, viz. : 
“when Saul also went home, ... there went with him,” ete.; and 
“when loose (or idle) people said, etc., he was as deaf.” 


Ch. xi. SauL’s VICTORY OVER THE AMMONITES.—Even 
after the election by lot at Mizpeh, Saul did not seize upon the 
reins of government at once, but returned to his father’s house 
in Gibeah, and to his former agricultural occupation; not, 
however, merely from personal humility and want of ambition, 
but rather from a correct estimate of the circumstances. The 
_ monarchy was something so new in Israel, that the king could 
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not expect a general and voluntary recognition of his regal 
dignity and authority, especially after the conduct of the worth- 
less people mentioned in ch. x. 27, until he had answered their 
expectations from a king (ch. viii. 6, 20), and proved himself a 
deliverer of Israel from its foes by a victorious campaign. But 
as Jehovah had chosen him ruler over his people without any 
seeking on his part, he would wait for higher instructions to 
act, before he entered upon the government. The opportunity 
was soon given him. 

Vers. 1-5. Nahash, the king of the Ammonites (cf. ch. 
xii. 12; 2 Sam. x. 2), attacked the tribes on the east of the 
Jordan, no doubt with the intention of enforcing the claim to a 
part of Gilead asserted by his ancestor in the time of Jephthah 
(Judg. xi. 13), and besieged Jabesh in Gilead,'—according to 
Josephus the metropolis of Gilead, and probably situated by 
the Wady Jabes (see at Judg. xxi. 8); from which we may 


1 The time of this campaign is not mentioned in the Hebrew text. But it 
is very evident from ch. xii. 12, where the Israelites are said to have desired 
a king, when they saw that Nahash had come against them, that Nahash 
had invaded Gilead before the election of Saul asking. ‘The Septuagint, 
however, renders the words wn 1) (ch. x. 27) by xal syevndn dg pera 
five, and therefore the translators must have read winds, which Ewald 


and Thenius would adopt as an emendation of the Hebrew text. But all 
the other ancient versions give the Masoretic text, viz. not only the Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic, but even Jerome, who renders it ille vero dissimulabat 
se audire. It is true that in our present Vulgate text these words are fol- 
lowed by et factum est quast post mensem; but this addition has no doubt 
crept in from the Itala. With the general character of the Septuagint, the 
rendering of wna by as werd pve is no conclusive proof that the word 
in their Hebrew Codex was winns; it simply shows that this was the 
interpretation which they gave to wp . And J osephus (vi. 5, 1), who 
is also appealed to, simply establishes the fact that as werd wave stood in 
the Sept. version of his day, since he made use of this version and not of 
the original text. Moreover, we cannot say with Ewald, that this was the 
last. place in which the time could be overlooked ; for it is perfectly evi- 
dent that Nahash commenced the siege of Jabesh shortly after the election 
of Saul at Mizpeh, as we may infer from the verb bys, when taken in con- 
nection with the fact implied in ch. xii. 12, that he had commenced the 
war with the Israelites before this. And lastly, it is much more probable 
that the LXX. changed yinns into ytnys, than that the Hebrew 
readers of the Old Testament should have altered ymnp3 into ymnps, 
without defining the time more precisely by INN, or some other number. 
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see that he must have penetrated very far into the territory 
of the Israelites. The inhabitants of Jabesh petitioned the 
Ammonites in their distress, “ Make a covenant with us, and 
we will serve thee ;” t.e. grant us favourable terms, and we 
will submit.—Ver. 2. But Nahash replied, “ On this condition 
(nNta, lit. at this price, 3 preti) will I make a covenant with 
you, that I may put out all your right eyes, and so bring a 
reproach upon all Israel.” . From the fact that the infinitive 
iP) is continued with ‘ADM, it is evident that the subject to 
ip? is Nahash, and not the Israelites, as the Syriac, Arabic, 
and others have rendered it. The suffix to M*nd’ is neuter, 
and refers to the previous clause: “i¢,” i.e. the putting out of 
the right eye. This answer on the part of Nahash shows 
unmistakeably that he sought to avenge upon the people of 
Israel the shame of the defeat which Jephthah had inflicted 
upon the Ammonites.—Ver. 3. The elders of Jabesh replied : 
‘“¢ Leave us seven days, that we may send messengers into all the 
territory of Israel; and tf there is no one who saves us, we will 
come out to thee,” 1.e. will surrender to thee. This requést was 
granted by Nahash, because he was not in a condition to take 
the town at once by storm, and also probably because, in the 
state of internal dissolution into which Israel had fallen at that 
time, he had no expectation that any vigorous help would come 
to the inhabitants of Jabesh. From the fact that the mes- 
sengers were to be sent into all the territory of Israel, we may 
conclude that the Israelites had no central government at that 
time, and that neither Nahash nor the Jabeshites had heard 
anything of the election that had taken place; and this is still 
more apparent from the fact that, according to ver. 4, their 
messengers came to Gibeah of Saul, and laid their business 
before the people generally, without applying at once to Saul. 
—Ver. 5. Saul indeed did not hear of the matter till he came 
(returned home) from the field behind the oxen, and found 
the people weeping and lamenting at these mournful tidings. 
“ Behind the oxen,” i.e. judging from the expression “yoke 
of oxen” in ver. 7, the pair of oxen with which he had been 
ploughing. 

Vers. 6-11. When the report of the messengers had been 
communicated to him, “the Spirit of Jehovah came upon him, 
and his anger was kindled greatly,” sc. at the shame which the 
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Ammonites had resolved to bring upon all Israel_—Ver. 7. He 
took a yoke of oxen, cut them in pieces, and sent (the pieces) 
into every possession of Israel by messengers, and said, “ Who- 
ever cometh not forth after Saul and Samuel, so shall tt be done 
unto his oxen.” The introduction of Samuel’s name after that 
of Saul, is a proof that Saul even as king still recognised the 
authority which Samuel possessed in Israel as the prophet of 
Jehovah. This symbolical act, like the cutting up of the 
woman in Judg. xix. 29, made a deep impression. “ The fear 
of Jehovah fell upon the people, so that they went out as one 
man.” By “the fear of Jehovah” we are not to understand 
Seiua travxov (Thenius and Bottcher), for Jehovah is not equi- 
valent to Elohim, nor the fear of Jehovah in the sense of fear 
of His punishment, but a fear inspired by Jehovah. In Saul’s 
energetic appeal the people discerned the power of Jehovah, 
which inspired them with fear, and impelled them to immediate 
obedience.—Ver. 8. Saul held a muster of the people of war, 
who had gathered together at (or near) Bezek, a place which 
was situated, according to the Onom. (s. v. Bezek), about seven 
hours to the north of Nabulus towards Beisan (see at Judg. i. 
4). The number assembled were 300,000 men of Israel, and 
30,000 of Judah. These numbers will not appear too large, if 
we bear in mind that the allusion is not to a regular army, but 
that Saul had summoned all the people to a general levy. In 
the distinction drawn between the children of Judah and the 
children of Israel we may already discern a trace of that 
separation of Judah from the rest of the tribes, which even- 
tually led to a formal secession on the part of the latter.— 
Ver. 9. The messengers from Jabesh, who had been waiting to 
see the result of Saul’s appeal, were now despatched with this 
message to their fellow-citizens: “ To-morrow you will have 
_ help, when the sun shines hot,” i.e. about noon.—Ver. 10. After 
receiving these joyful news, the Jabeshites announced to the 
Ammonites: “ To-morrow we will come out to you, and ye may 
do to us what seemeth good to you,’—an untruth by which they 
hoped to assure the besiegers, so that they might be fallen upon 
unexpectedly by the advancing army of Saul, and thoroughly 
beaten.—Ver. 11. The next day Saul arranged the people in 
three divisions (DU), as in Judg. vii. 16), who forced their 
way into the camp of the foe from three different sides, in the 
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morning watch (between three and six o'clock in the morning), 
smote the Ammonites “ till the heat of the day,” and routed 
them so completely, that those who remained were all scattered, 
and there were not two men left together. 


Vers. 12-15. RENEWAL OF THE MonarcHy.—Saul had so 
thoroughly acted the part of a king in gaining this victory, and 
the people were so enthusiastic in his favour, that they said to 
Samuel, viz. after their return from the battle, “ Who is he that 
said, Saul should reign overus!” The elauee Oy 0 AaANW 
contains a question, though it is indicated simply by the tone, 
and there is no necessity to alter aaNy into AND, These words 
refer to the exclamation of the worthless people i in ch. x. 27. 
“‘ Bring the men (who spoke in this manner), that we may put 
them to death.” But Saul said, “ There shall not a man be put 
to death this day; for to-day Jehovah hath wrought salvation in 
Israel ;” and proved thereby not only his magnanimity, but 
also his genuine piety..—Ver. 14. Samuel turned this victory 
to account, by calling upon the people to go with him to Gilgal, 
and there renew the monarchy. In what the renewal consisted 
is not clearly stated; but it is simply recorded in ver. 15 that 
“they (the whole people) made Saul king there before the Lord 
in Gilgal.’ Many commentators have supposed that he was 
anointed afresh, and appeal to David’s second anointing (2 Sam. 
ii. 4 and v. 3). But David’s example merely proves, as Seb. 
Schmidt has correctly observed, that the anointing could be 
repeated under certain circumstances; but it does not prove 
that it was repeated, or must have been repeated, in the case of 
Saul. If the ceremony of anointing had been performed, it 
would no doubt have been mentioned, just as it is in 2 Sam. 
li, 4 and v. 3. But aha) does not mean “they anointed,” 
although the LXX. have rendered it &ypuce Yapousr, aeeord: . 
ing to their own subjective interpretation. The renewal of the 
monarchy may very well have consisted in nothing more than 


1“ Not only signifying that the public rejoicing should not be inter- 
rupted, but reminding them of the clemepcy of God, and urging that since 
Jehovah had shown such clemency upon that day, that He had overlooked 
their sins, and given them a glorious victory, it was only right that they 
should follow His example, and forgive their neighbours’ sins without 
bloodshed.” —Seb. Schmidt. 


H 
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a solemn confirmation of the election that had taken place 
at Mizpeh, in which Samuel once more laid before both king 
and people the right of the monarchy, receiving from both 
parties in the presence of the Lord the promise to observe this 
right, and sealing the vow by a solemn sacrifice. The only 
sacrifices mentioned are zebachim shelamim, i.e. peace-offerings. 
These were thank-offerings, which were always connected with 
a sacrificial meal, and when presented on joyous occasions, 
formed a feast of rejoicing for those who took part, since the 
sacrificial meal shadowed forth a living and peaceful fellowship 
with the Lord. Gilgal is in all probability the place where 
Samuel judged the people every year (ch. vii. 16). But whether 
it was the Gilgal in the plain of the Jordan, or Jiljilia on higher 
ground to the south-west of Shiloh, it is by no means easy 
to determine. The latter is favoured, apart from the fact that 
Samuel did not say “ Let us go down,” but simply “ Let us go” 
(cf. ch. x. 8), by the circumstance that the solemn ceremony 
took place after the return from the war at Jabesh ; since it is 
hardly likely that the people would have gone down into the 
valley of the Jordan to Gilgal, whereas Jiljilia was close by the 
road from Jabesh to Gibeah and Ramah. 


SAMUEL'S ADDRESS AT THE RENEWAL OF THE MONARCHY.— 
CHAP. XII. 


Samuel closed this solemn confirmation of Saul as king with 
an address to all Israel, in which he handed over the office of 
judge, which he had hitherto filled, to the king, who had been 
appointed by God and joyfully recognised by the people. The 
good, however, which Israel expected from the king depended 
entirely upon both the people and their king maintaining that 
proper attitude towards the Lord with which the prosperity of 
Israel was ever connected. This truth the prophet felt impelled 
to impress most earnestly upon the hearts of all the people on 
this occasion. ‘To this end he reminded them, that neither he 
himself, in the administration of his office, nor the Lord in His 
guidance of Israel thus far, had given the people any reason. 
for asking a king when the Ammonites invaded the land (vers. 
1-12). Nevertheless the Lord had given them. a king, and 
would not withdraw His hand from them, if they would only 
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‘ fear Him and confess their sin (vers. 13-15). This address 
was then confirmed by the Lord at Samuel’s desire, through a 
miraculous sign (vers. 16-18); whereupon Samuel gave to the 
people, who were terrified by the miracle and acknowledged 
their sin, the comforting promise that the Lord would not for- 
sake His people for His great name’s sake, and then closed his 
address with the assurance of his continued intercession, and a 
renewed appeal to them to serve the Lord with faithfulness 
(vers. 19-25). With this address Samuel laid down his office 
as judge, but without therefore ceasing as prophet to represent 
the people before God, and to maintain the rights of God in 
relation to the king. In this capacity he continued to support 
the king with his advice, until he was compelled to announce 
his rejection on account of his repeated rebellion against the 
commands of the Lord, and to anoint David as his successor. 
Vers. 1-6. The time and place of the following address are 
not given. But it is evident from the connection with the pre- 
ceding chapter implied in the expression 18%, and still more 
from the introduction (vers. 1, 2) and the entire contents of the 
address, that it was delivered on the renewal of the monarchy 
at Gilgal.—Vers. 1, 2. Samuel starts with the fact, that he had 
given the people a king in accordance with their own desire, 
who would now walk before them. 37 with the participle ex- 
presses what is happening, and will happen still. 2B? spANA 
must not be restricted to going at the head in war, but signifies 
the general direction and government of the nation, which had 
been in the hands of Samuel'as judge before the election of 
Saul as king. “And I have grown old and grey (Hav from 
2%) ; and my sons, behold, they are with you.” With this allu- 
sion to his sons, Samuel simply intended to confirm what he had 
said about his own age. By the further remark, “and I have 
walked before you from my childhood unto this day,” he prepares 
the way for the following appeal to the people to bear witness 
concerning his conduct in office.—Ver. 3. “ Bear witness against 
me before the Lord,” i.e. looking up to the Lord, the omnipotent 
and righteous God-king, “ and before His anointed,” the visible 
administrator of His divine government, whether I have com- 
mitted any injustice in my office of judge, by appropriating 
another’s property, or by oppression and violence (/¥, to pound 
or crush in pieces, when used to denote an act of violence, is 
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stronger than PYY, with which it is connected here and in many 
other passages, e.g. Deut. xxviii. 33; Amos iv. 1), or by taking 
atonement money (123, redemption or atonement money, is 
used, asin Ex. xxi. 30 and Num. xxxv. 31, to denote a payment 
made by a man to redeem himself from capital punishment), 
“30 that I had covered my eyes with it,” viz. to exempt from 
punishment a man who was worthy of death. The i3, which is 
construed with D°Yn, is the 3 instrumenti, and refers to 762; 
consequently it is not to be confounded with f, “to hide from,” 
which would be quite unsuitable here. The thought is not that 
the judge covers his eyes from the copher, that he may not see 
the bribe, but that he covers his eyes with the money offered him 
as a bribe, so as not to see and not to punish the crime committed. 
—Ver. 4. The people answered Samuel, that he had not done 
them any kind of injustice.—Ver. 5. To confirm this declara- 
tion on the part of the people, he then called Jehovah and His 
anointed as witnesses against the people, and they accepted these 
witnesses. oNwr>D is the subject to N28" ; and the Keri TION, 
though more simple, is by no means necessary. Samuel said, 
“ Jehovah be witness against you,” because with the declaration 
which the people had made concerning Samuel’s judicial 
labours they had condemned themselves, inasmuch as they had 
thereby acknowledged on oath that there was no ground for 
their dissatisfaction with Samuel’s administration, and conse- 
quently no well-founded reason for their request for a king.— 
Ver. 6. But in order to bring the people to a still more thorough 
acknowledgment of their sin, Samuel strengthened still more 
their assent to his solemn appeal to God, as expressed in the 
words “ He is witness,” by saying, “ Jehovah (1.e. yea, the witness 
is Jehovah), who made Moses and Aaron, and brought your 
fathers out of the land of Egypt.” The context itself is suffi- 
cient to show that the expression “is witness” is understood ; 
and there is no reason, therefore, to assume that the word has 
dropped out of the text through a copyist’s error. NYY, to make, 
in a moral and historical sense, ¢.e. to make a person what he is 
to be; it has no connection, therefore, with his physical birth, 
but simply relates to his introduction upon the stage of history, 
like qrocetv, Heb. iii. 2. But if Jehovah, who redeemed Israel 
out of Egypt by the hands of Moses and Aaron, and exalted 
it into His own nation, was witness of the unselfishness and 
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impartiality of Samuel’s conduct in his office of judge, then 
Israel had grievously sinned by demanding a king. In the 
person of Samuel they had rejected Jehovah their God, who 
had given them their rulers (see ch. viii. 7). Samuel proves 
this still further to the people from the following history. 

Vers. 7-12. “ And now come hither, and I will reason with 
you before the Lord with regard to all the righteous acts which He 
has shown to you and your fathers.” DipTs, righteous acts, is the 
expression used to denote the benefits which Jehovah had con- 
ferred upon His people, as being the results of His covenant 
fidelity, or as acts which attested the righteousness of the Lord 
in the fulfilment of the covenant grace which He had promised 
to His people——Ver. 8. The first proof of this was furnished 
by the deliverance of the children of Israel out of Egypt, and 
their safe guidance into Canaan (“this place” is the land of 
Canaan). The second was to be found in the deliverance of 
the people out of the power of their foes, to whom the Lord had 
been obliged to give them up on account of their apostasy from 
Him, through the judges whom He had raised up for them, as 
often as they turned to Him with penitence and cried to Him 
for help. Of the hostile oppressions which overtook the Israel- 
ites during this period of the judges, the following are singled 
out in ver. 9: (1) that by Sisera, the commander-in-chief of 
Hazor, i.e. that of the Canaanitish king Jabin of Hazor (Judg. 
iv. 2 sqq.) ; (2) that of the Philistines, by which we are to 
understand not so much the hostilities of that nation described 
in Judg. iii. 31, as the forty years’ oppression mentioned in 
Judg. x. 2 and xiii. 1; and (3) the Moabitish oppression under 
Eglon (Judg. iii. 12 sqq.). The first half of ver. 10 agrees 
almost word for word with Judg. x. 10, except that, according 
to Judg. x. 6, the Ashtaroth are added to the Baalim (see at 
ch. vii. 4 and Judg. ii. 13). Of the judges whom God sent to 
the people as deliverers, the following are named, viz. Jerub- 
baal (see at Judg. vi. 32), t.e. Gideon (Judg. vi.), and Bedan, 
and Jephthah (see Judg. xi.), and Samuel. There is no judge 
named Bedan mentioned either in the book of Judges or any- 
where else. The name Bedan only occurs again in 1 Chron. 
vii. 17, among the descendants of Machir the Manassite: con- 
sequently some of the commentators suppose Jair of Gilead to 
be the judge intended. But such a supposition is perfectly 
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arbitrary, as it is not rendered probable by any identity in the 
two names, and Jair is not described as having delivered Israel 
from any hostile oppression. Moreover, it is extremely impro- 
bable that Samuel should have mentioned a judge here, who 
had been passed over in the book of Judges on account of his 
comparative insignificance. There is also just as little ground 
for rendering Bedan as an appellative, e.g. the Danite (ben-Dan), 
as Kimchi suggests, or corpulentus as Bottcher maintains, and so 
connecting the name with Samson. There is no other course 
left, therefore, than to regard Bedan as an old copyist’s error 
for Barak (Judg. iv.), as the L-X-X., Syriac, and Arabic have 
done,—a conclusion which is favoured by the circumstance that 
Barak was one of the most celebrated of the judges, and is 
placed by the side of Gideon and Jephthah in Heb. xi. 32. 
The Syriac, Arabic, and one Greek Ms. (see Kennicott in the 
Addenda to his Dissert. Gener.), have the name of Samson 
instead of Samuel. But as the LXX., Chald., and Vulg. all 
agree with the Hebrew text, there is no critical ground for 
rejecting Samuel, the more especially as the objection raised to 
it, viz. that Samuel would not have mentioned himself, is far 
too trivial to overthrow the reading supported by the most 
ancient versions ; and the assertion made by Thenius, that 
Samuel does not come down to his own times until the follow- 
ing verse, is altogether unfounded. Samuel could very well 
class himself with the deliverers of Israel, for the simple reason 
that it was by him that the people were delivered from the 
forty years’ tyranny of the Philistines, whilst Samson merely 
commenced their deliverance and did not bring it to completion. 
Samuel appears to have deliberately mentioned his own name 
along with those of the other judges who were sent by God, 
that he might show the people in the most striking manner 
(ver. 12) that they had no reason whatever for saying to him, 
“ Nay, but a king shall reign over us,” as soon as the Ammonites 
_ invaded Gilead. “As Jehovah your God is your King,” i.e. has 
ever proved himself to be your King by sending judges to deliver 
you. | 
Vers. 13-18a. After the prophet had thus held up before 
the people their sin against the Lord, he bade them still further 
consider, that the king would only procure for them the antici- 
pated deliverance if they would fear the Lord, and give up 
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their rebellion against God.—Ver. 13. “ But now behold the 
king whom ye have chosen, whom ye have asked for! behold, 
Jehovah hath set a king over you.” By the second 73, the 
thought is brought out still more strongly, that Jehovah had 
fulfilled the desire of the people. Although the request of the 
people had been an act of hostility to God, yet Jehovah had ful- 
filled it. The. word OF9N3, relating to the choice by lot (ch. x. 
17 sqq.), is placed before DANY Wk, to show that the demand 
was the strongest act that the people could perform. They had 
not only chosen the king with the consent or by the direction 
of Samuel; they had even demanded a king of their own self- 
will.—Ver. 14. Still, since the Lord had given them a king, 
the further welfare of the nation would depend upon whether 
they would follow the Lord from that time forward, or whether 
they would rebel against Him again. “ If ye will only fear the 
Lord, and serve Him,...and ye as well as the king who rules 
over you will be after Jehovah your God.” 8, in the sense of 
modo, if only, does not require any apodosis, as it is virtually 
equivalent to the wish, “ O that ye would only!” for which 
OX with the imperfect is commonly used (vid. 2 Kings xx. 
19; Prov. xxiv. 11, etc.; and Ewald, § 329, 5). There is also 
nothing to be supplied to 71 7N¥... On'M, since IN¥ 4, to 
be after or behind a person, is good Hebrew, and is frequently 
met with, particularly in the sense of attaching one’s self .to the 
king, or holding to him (vid. 2 Sam. ii. 10; 1 Kings xii. 20, 
xvi. 21, 22). This meaning is also at the foundation of the 
present passage, as Jehovah was the God-king of Israel.— 
Ver. 15. “ But if ye do not hearken to the voice of Jehovah, and 
strive against His commandment, the hand of Jehovah will be 
heavy upon you,-as upon your fathers.’ 1 in the sense of as, 
te. used in a comparative sense, is most frequently placed 
before whole sentences (see Ewald, § 340, 6); and the use of 
it here may be explained, on the ground that panIxa contains 
the force of an entire sentence: “ as it was upon your fathers.” 
The allusion to the fathers is very suitable here, because the 
people were looking to the king for the removal of all the cala- 
mities, which had fallen upon them from time imrhemorial. The 
paraphrase of this word, which is adopted in the Septuagint, 
emt rov Bactréa juadv, is a very unhappy conjecture, although 
Thenius proposes to alter the text to suit it.—Ver. 16. In order 
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to give still greater emphasis to his words, and to secure their 
lasting, salutary effect upon the people, Samuel added still 
further: Even now ye may see that ye have acted very 
wickedly in the sight of Jehovah, in demanding a king. This 
chain of thought is very clearly indicated by the words TAy~o3, 
“ yea, even now.” ‘ Even now come hither, and see this great 
thing which Jehovah does before your eyes.” The words AAy~ha, 
which are placed first, belong, so far as the sense is concerned, 
to “TANS 381; and 333°NT (“ place yourselves,” i.e. make your- 
selves ready) i is merely inserted between, to fix the attention of 
the people more closely upon the following miracle, as an event 
of great importance, and one which they ought to lay to heart. 
‘6 Ts it not now wheat harvest? I will call to Jehovah, that He 
may give thunder (nidp, as in Ex. ix. 23, etc.) and rain. Then 
perceive and see, that the evil is great which ye have done in the 
eyes of Jehovah, to demand a king.” The wheat harvest occurs 
in Palestine between the middle of May and the middle of June 
(see my Bibl. Arch. i. § 118). And during this time it scarcely 
ever rains. Thus Jerome affirms (ad Am. c. 4): “ Nunquam 
in fine mensis Junii aut in Julio in his provinetis maximeque in 
Judea pluvias vidimus.” And Robinson also says in his Pales- 
tine (ii. p. 98): “ In ordinary seasons, from the cessation of the 
showers in spring until their commencement in October and 
November, rain never falls, and the sky is usually serene” (see 
my Arch. i.§ 10). So that when God sent thunder and rain 
on that day in answer to Samuel’s appeal to him, this was a 
miracle of divine omnipotence, intended to show to the people 
that the judgments of God might fall upon the sinners at any 
time. Thunderings, as “ the voices of God” (Ex. ix. 28), are 
harbingers of judgment. 

Vers. 186-25. This miracle therefore inspired the people 
with a salutary terror. ‘ All the people greatly feared the Lord 
and Samuel,” and entreated the prophet, “ Pray for thy servants 
to the Lord thy God, that we die not, because we have added to 
all our sins the evil thing, to ask us a king.”—Vers. 20, 21. 
Samuel thereupon announced to them first of all, that the Lord 
would not forsake His people for His great name’s sake, if they 
would only serve Him with uprightness. In order, however, 
to give no encouragement to any false trust in the covenant 
faithfulness of the Lord, after the comforting words, “ Fear 
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not,” he told them again very decidedly that they had done 
wrong, but that now they were not to turn away from the 
Lord, but to serve Him with all their heart, and not go after 
vain idols. To strengthen this admonition, he repeats the 
TDA NP in ver. 21, with the explanation, that in turning from 
the Lord they would fall away to idols, which could not bring 
them either help or deliverance. To the ‘3 after 7}DA the same 
verb must be supplied from the context: “ Do not turn aside 
(from the Lord), for (ye turn aside) after that which is vain.” 
whD, the vain, worthless thing, signifies the false gods. This 
will explain the construction with a plural: “ which do not 
profit and do not save, because they are emptiness” (tohu), 1.e. 
worthless beings (elilim, Lev. xix. 4; cf. Isa. xliv. 9 and Jer. 
xvi. 19).—Ver. 22. “ For (‘2 gives the reason for the main 
thought of the previous verse, ‘ Fear not, but serve the Lord,’ 
etc.) the Lord will not forsake His people for His great name's 
sake; for it hath pleased the Lord (for xin, see at Deut. i. 5) 
to make you His people.” The emphasis lies upon His. This 
the Israelites could only be, when they proved themselves to be 
the people of God, by serving Jehovah with all their heart. 
“ For His great name’s sake,” i.e. for the great name which He 
had acquired in the sight of all the nations, by the marvellous 
guidance of Israel thus far, to preserve it against misappre- 
hension and blasphemy (see at Josh. vii. 9).—Ver. 23. Samuel 
then promised the people his constant intercession: “ Far be tt 
from me to sin against the Lord, that I should cease to pray for 
you, and to instruct you in the good and right way,” i.e. to work 
as prophet for your good. “ In this he sets a glorious example 
to all rulers, showing them that they should not be led astray 
by the ingratitude of their subordinates or subjects, and give 
up on that account all interest in their welfare, but should 
rather persevere all the more in their anxiety for them” (Berleb. 
Bible).— Vers. 24, 25. Lastly, he repeats once more his admo- 
nition, that they would continue stedfast in the fear of God, 
threatening at the same time the destruction of both king and 
people if they should do wrong (on ver. 24a, see ch. vii. 3 
and Josh. xxiv. 14, where the form 38 is also found). “ For 
see what great things He has done for you” (shown to you), not 
by causing it to thunder and rain at Samuel’s prayer, but by 
giving them aking. oy ma, as in Gen. xix. 19. 
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SAUL’S REIGN, AND HIS UNSEASONABLE SACRIFICE IN THE 
WAR AGAINST THE PHILISTINES.—CHAP. XIII. 


The history of the reign of Saul commences with this 
chapter ; and according to the standing custom in the history 
of the kings, it opens with a statement of the age of the king 
when he began to reign, and the number of years that his 
reign lasted. If, for example, we compare the form and con- 
tents of this verse with 2 Sam. ii. 10, v. 4, 1 Kings xiv. 21, 


1 The connection of vers. 8-11 of this chapter with ch. x. 8 is adduced 
in support of the hypothesis that ch. xiii. forms a direct continuation of 
the account that was broken off in ch. x. 16. This connection must be 
admitted ; but it by no means follows that in the source from which the 
books before us were derived, ch. xiii. was directly attached to ch. viii. 16, 
and that Samuel intended to introduce Saul publicly as king here in Gilgal 
immediately before the attack upon the Philistines, to consecrate him by 
the solemn presentation of sacrifices, and to connect with this the reli- 
gious consecration of the approaching campaign. For there is nct a word 
about any such intention in the chapter before us or in ch. x. 8, nor even 
the slightest hint at it. Thenius has founded this view of his upon his 
erroneous interpretation of Ay in ch. x. 8 as an imperative, as if Samuel 


intended to command Saul to go to Gilgal immediately after the occur- 
rence of the signs mentioned in ch. x. 2 sqq.: a view which is at variance 
with the instructions given to him, to do what his hand should find after 
the occurrence of those signs (see p. 101). To this we may also add the 
following objections: How is it conceivable that Saul, who concealed 
his anointing even from his own family after his return from Samuel to 
Gibeah (ch. x. 16), should have immediately after chosen 3000 men of 
Israel to begin the war against the Philistines? How did Saul attain to 
any such distinction, that at his summons all Israel gathered round him as 
their king, even before he had been publicly proclaimed king in the pre- 
sence of the people, and before he had secured the confidence of the people 
by any kingly hervic deed? The fact of his having met with a band of 
prophets, and even prophesied in his native town of Gibeah after his 
departure from Samuel, and that this had become a proverb, is by no 
means enough to explain the enterprises described in. ch. xiii. 1-7, which 
so absolutely demand the incidents that occurred in the meantime as re- 
corded in ch. x. 17-xii. 25 even to make them intelligible, that any writing 
in which ch. xiii. 2 sqq. followed directly upon ch. x. 16 would necessarily 
be regarded as utterly faulty. This fact, which I have already adduced in 
my examination of the hypothesis defended by Thenius in my Introduction 
to the Old Testament (p. 168), retains its force undiminished, even though, 
after a renewed investigation of the question, I have given up the supposed 
connection between ch. x. 8 and the proclamation mentioned in ch. xi. 14 
sqq., which I defended there. 
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xxii. 42, 2 Kings viii. 26, and other passages, where the age 
is given at which Ishbosheth, David, and many of the kings of 
Judah began to reign, and also the number of years that their 
reign lasted, there can be no doubt that our verse was also 
intended to give the same account concerning Saul, and there- 
fore that every attempt to connect this verse with the one 
which follows is opposed to the uniform historical usage. More- 
over, even if, as a matter of necessity, the second clause of 
ver. 1 could be combined with ver. 2 in the following manner: 
He was two years king over Israel, then Saul chose 3000 men, 
etc.; the first half of the verse would give no reasonable sense, 
according to the Masoretic text that has come down to us. 
indoa ANY Twa cannot possibly be rendered “jam per annum 
regnaverat Saul,” ‘Saul had been king for a year,” or “Saul 
reigned one year,’ but can only mean “ Saul was a year old 
when he became king.” This is the way in which the words have 
been correctly rendered by the Sept. and Jerome; and so also 
in the Chaldee paraphrase (“ Saul was an innocent child when 
he began to reign”) this is the way in which the text has been 
understood. It is true that this statement as to his age is 
obviously false ; but all that follows from that is, that there is 
an error in the text, namely, that between {3 and 72¥ the age 
has fallen out,—a thing which could easily take place, as there 
are many traces to show that originally the numbers were not 
written in words, but only in letters that were used as numerals. 
This gap in the text is older than the Septuagint version, as 
our present text is given there. There is, it 1s true, an anony- 
mus in the hexapla, in which we find the reading vios tpidxovta 
érav Jaovr; but this is certainly not according to ancient 
Mss., but simply according to a private conjecture, and that an 
incorrect one. For since Saul already had a son, Jonathan, 
who commanded a division of the army in the very first years 
of his reign, and therefore must have been at least twenty 
years of age, if not older, Saul himself cannot have been 
less than forty years old when he began to reign. Moreover, 
in the second half of the verse also, the number given is evi- 
dently a wrong one, and the text therefore equally corrupt: 
for the rendering “when he had reigned two years over Israel” is 
opposed both by the parallel passages already quoted, and also 
by the introduction of the name Saul as the subject in ver. 2a, 
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which shows very clearly that ver. 2 commences a fresh sen- 
tence, and is not merely the apodosis to ver. 15. But Saul’s 
reign must have lasted longer than two years, even if, in oppo- 
sition to all analogies to be found elsewhere, we should under- 
stand the two years as merely denoting the length of his reign 
up to the time of his rejection (ch. xv.), and not till the time 
of his death. Even then he reigned longer than that; for he . 
could not possibly have carried on all the wars mentioned in 
ch. xiv. 47, with Moab, Ammon, Edom, the kings of Zobah 
and the Philistines, in the space of two years. Consequently 
a numeral, say 3, twenty, must also have dropped out before | 
bw ‘AY (two years) ; since there are cogent reasons for assum- 
ing that his reign lasted as long as twenty or twenty-two years, 
reckoning to the time of his death. We have given the reasons 
themselves in connection with the chronology of the period of 
the judges (vol. iv. pp. 283-4)." 

Vers. 2-7. The war with the Philistines (ch. xiii. xiv.) cer- 
tainly falls, at least so far as the commencement is concerned, 
in the very earliest part of Saul’s reign. This we must infer 
partly from the fact, that at the very time when Saul was 
' seeking for his father’s asses, there was a military post of the 
Philistines at Gibeah (ch. x. 5), and therefore the Philistines 
had already occupied certain places in the land; and partly also 
from the fact, that according to this chapter Saul selected an 
army of 3000 men out of the whole nation, took up his post 
at Michmash with 2000 of them, placing the other thousand at 
Gibeah under his son Jonathan, and sent the rest of the people 
home (ver. 2), because his first intention was simply to check 
the further advance of the Philistines. The dismission of the 
rest of the people to their own homes presupposes that the whole 
of the fighting men of the nation were assembled together. 
But as no other summoning together of the people has been 


1 The traditional account that Saul reigned forty years (Acts xiii. 24, 
and Josephus, Ant. vi. 14, 9) is supposed to have arisen, according to the 
conjecture of Thenius (on 2 Sam. ii. 10), from the fact that his son Ish- 
bosheth was forty years old when he began to reign, and the notion that 
as he is not mentioned among the sons of Saul in 1 Sam. xiv. 49, he must 
have been born after the commencement of Saul’s own reign. This con- 
jecture is certainly a probable one; but it is much more natural to assume 
that as David and Solomon reigned forty years, it arose from the desire to 
make Saul’s reign equal to theirs. 
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mentioned before, except to the war upon the Ammonites at 
Jabesh (ch. xi. 6, 7), where all Israel gathered together, and at 
the close of which Samuel had called the people and their king 
to Gilgal (ch. xi. 14), the assumption is a very probable one, 
that it was there at Gilgal, after the renewal of the monarchy, 
that Saul formed the resolution at once to make war upon the 
Philistines, and selected 3000 fighting men for the purpose out 
of the whole number that were collected together, and then 
dismissed the remainder to their homes. In all probability 
Saul did not consider that either he or the Israelites were suffi- 
ciently prepared as yet to undertake a war upon the Philistines 
generally, and therefore resolved, in the first place, only to 
attack the outpost of the Philistines, which was advanced as far 
as Gibeah, with a small number of picked soldiers. According 
to this simple view of affairs, the war here described took place 
at the very commencement of Saul’s reign; and the chapter 
before us is closely connected with the preceding one.—Ver. 2. 
Saul posted himself at Michmash and on the mount of Bethel | 
with his two thousand men. Michmash, the present Mukhmas, 
a village in ruins upon the northern ridge of the Wady Suweinit, 
according to the Onom. (s. v. Machmas), was only nine Roman 
miles to the north of Jerusalem, whereas it took Robinson three 
hours and a half to go from one to the other (Pal. ii. p. 117). 
Bethel (Beitin ; see at Josh. vii. 2) is ‘to the north-west of this, 
at a distance of two hours’ journey, if you take the road past 
Deir-Diwan. The mountain (77) of Bethel cannot be precisely 
determined. Bethel itself was situated upon very high ground ; 
and the ruins of Beitin are completely surrounded by heights 
(Rob. i. p. 126; and v. Raumer, Pal. pp. 178-9). Jonathan 
stationed himself with his thousand men at (by) Gibeah of 
Benjamin, the native place and capital of Saul, which was 
situated upon Tell el Phul (see at Josh. xviii. 28), about an 
hour and a half from Michmas.—Ver. 3. “And Jonathan smote 
the garrison of the Philistines that was at Geba,” probably the 
military post mentioned in ch. x. 5, which had been advanced 
in the meantime as far as Geba. For Geba is not to be con- 
founded with Gibeah, from which it is clearly distinguished in 
ver. 16 as compared with ver. 15, but is the modern Jeba, 
between the Wady Suweinit and Wady Fara, to the north-west 
of Ramah (er-Ram ; see at Josh. xviii. 24). “ The Philistines 
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heard this. And Saul had the trumpet blown throughout the 
whole land, and proclamation made: let the Hebrews hear it.” 
soxd after BIwa YP points out the proclamation that was made 
after the alarm given by the shophar (see 2 Sam. xx. 1; 1 Kings 
i. 34, 39, etc.). The object to “ let them hear” may be easily 
supplied from the context, viz. Jonathan’s feat of arms. Saul 
had this trumpeted in the whole land, not only as a joyful 
message for the Hebrews, but also as an indirect summons to 
the whole nation to rise and make war upon the Philistines. 
In the word YoY (hear), there is often involved the idea of 
observing, laying to heart that which is heard. If we under- 
stand "ov" in this sense here, and the next verse decidedly 
hints at it, there is no ground whatever for the objection which 
Thenius, who follows the LXX., has raised to DMAyT wor. 
He proposes this emendation, O2p0 swe’, “let the Hebrews 
fall away,” according to the Alex. text #0ernxaow ot dodAo, 
without reflecting that the very expression o/ dodAox is sufficient 
to render the Alex. reading suspicious, and that Saul could not 
have summoned the people in all the land to fall away from the 
Philistines, since they had not yet conquered and taken pos- 
session of the whole. Moreover, the correctness of OY is 
confirmed by ov rage) in ver. 4. “ All Israel heard,” not 
the call to fall away, but the news, “ Saul has smitten a garrison 
of the Philistines, and Israel has also made ttself stinking with 
the Philistines,” i.e. hated in consequence of the bold and suc- 
cessful attack made by Jonathan, which proved that the Israel- 
ites would no longer allow themselves to be oppressed by the 
Philistines. “ And the people let themselves be called together 
after Saul to Gilgal.” ys, to permit to summon to war (as in 
Judg. vii. 23, 24). The words are incorrectly rendered by the 
Vulgate, “ clamavit ergo populus post Saul,” and by Luther, 
“Then the people cried after Saul to Gilgal.” Saul drew 
back to Gilgal, when the Philistines advanced with a large 
army, to make preparations for the further conflict (see at ver. 
13).—Ver. 5. The Philistines also did not delay to avenge the 
defeat at Geba. They collected an innumerable army: 30,000 
chariots, 6000 horsemen, and people, i.e. foot-soldiers, without 
number (as the sand by the sea-shore; cf. Judg. vii. 12, Josh. 
x1. 4, etc.). 322 by the side of O78 can only mean war 
chariots. 30,000 war chariots, however, bear no proportion 
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whatever to 6000 horsemen, not only because the number of 
war chariots is invariably smaller than that of the horsemen 
(cf. 2 Sam. x.18; 1 Kings x. 26; 2 Chron. xii. 3), but also, as 
Bochart observes in his HMieroz. p. i. lib. 11. c. 9, because such a 
number of war chariots is never met with either in sacred or 
profane history, not even in the case of nations that were much 
more powerful than the Philistines. The number is therefore 
certainly corrupt, and we must either read 3000 (8 Nwow 
instead of ‘PX Dee), according to the Syriac and Arabic, or 
else simply 1000; and in the latter case the origin of the number 
thirty must be attributed to the fact, that through the oversight 
of a copyist the > of the word ONT was written twice, and 
consequently the second 5 was taken for the numeral thirty. 
This army was encamped “ at Michmash, before (i.e. in the 
front, or on the western side of) Bethaven:” for, according to 
Josh. vii. 2, Bethaven was to the east of Michmash; and N27, 
when it occurs in geographical accounts, does not “ always 
mean to the east,” as Thenius erroneously maintains, but in- 
variably means simply “in front” (see at Gen. ii. 14).’—Vers., 
6, 7. When the Israelites saw that they had come into a strait 
(9 1¥), for the people were oppressed (by the Philistines), they 
hid themselves in the caves, thorn-bushes, rocks (t.e. clefts 
of the rocks), fortresses (OMY; see at Judg. ix. 46), and pits 
(which were to be found in the land); and Hebrews also went 
over the Jordan into the land of Gad and Gilead, whilst Saul 
was still at Gilgal; and all the people (the people of war who 
had been called together, ver. 4) trembled behind him, 1.e. were 
gathered together in his train, or assembled round him as leader, 
trembling or in despair. 

The Gilgal mentioned here cannot be Jiljilia, which is 
situated upon the high ground, as assumed in the Comm. on 
Joshua, p. 94, but must be the Gilgal in the valley of the 
Jordan. This is not only favoured by the expression 171° (the 
Philistines will come down from Michmash to Gilgal, ver. 12), 


1 Consequently there is no ground whatever for altering the text 
according to the confused rendering of the LXX., tv Maxpeeds && tvavrias 
Baidwpav xara vorov, for the purpose of substituting for the correct state- 
ment in the text a description which would be geographically wrong, viz. 
to the south-east of Beth-horon, since Michmash was neither to the south 
nor to the south-east, but to the east of Beth-horon. 
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but also by 9y" (Samuel went up from Gilgal to Gibeah, ver. 
15), and by the general attitude of Saul and his army towards 
the Philistines. As the Philistines advanced with a powerful 
army, after Jonathan’s victory over their garrison at Geba (to 
the south of Michmash), and encamped at Michmash (ver. 
5); and Saul, after withdrawing from Gilgal, where he had 
gathered the Israelites together (vers. 4, 8, 12), with Jonathan 
and the six hundred men who were with him when the muster 
took place, took up his position at Geba (vers. 15, 16), from 
which point Jonathan attacked the Philistine post in the pass of 
Michmash (ver. 23, and ch. xiv. 1 sqq.): Saul must have drawn 
back from the advancing army of the Philistines to the Gilgal 
in the Jordan valley, to make ready for the battle by collect- 
ing soldiers and presenting sacrifices, and then, after this had 
been done, must have advanced once more to Gibeah and Geba 
to commence the war with the army of the Philistines that was 
encamped at Michmash. If, on the other hand, he had gone 
northwards to Jiljilia from Michmash, where he was first 
stationed, to escape the advancing army of the Philistines ; he 
would have had to attack the Philistines from the north when 
they were encamped at Michmash, and could not possibly have 
returned to Geba without coming into conflict with the Phili- 
stines, since Michmash was situated between Jiljilia and Geba. 

Vers. 8-15. Saul’s untimely sacrifice.— Vers. 8, 9. Saul 
waited seven days for Samuel’s coming, according to the time 
appointed by Samuel (see at ch. x. 8), before proceeding to 
offer the sacrifices through which the help of the Lord was to 
be secured for the approaching campaign (see ver. 12); and as 
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in his anxiety lest the people should lose all heart and forsake 
him altogether if there were any further delay, that he would 
offer the sacrifice without Samuel. Aviyn 5" does not imply 
that Saul offered the sacrifice with his own hand, z.e. that he 
performed the priestly function upon this occasion. The co- 
operation of the priests in performing the duties. belonging to 
them on such an occasion is taken for granted, just as in the 
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case of the sacrifices offered by David and Solomon (2 Sam: 
xxiv. 25; 1 Kings iil. 4, vill. 63).—Vers. 10 sqq. The offering 
of the sacrifice was hardly finished when Samuel came and 
said to Saul, as he came to meet him and salute him, “ What 
hast thou done?” Saul replied, “When I saw that the people 
were scattered away from me, and thou camest not at the time 
appointed, and the Philistines were assembled at Michmash, I 
thought the Philistines will come down to me to Gilgal now (to 
attack me), before I have entreated the face of Jehovah; and I 
overcame myself, and offered the burnt-offering.” '* *38 npn : see — 
Ex. xxxii. 11.—Ver. 13. Samuel replied, “ Thou hast acted 
foolishly, (and) not kept the commandment of Jehovah thy God, 
which He commanded thee: for now (sc. if thou hadst obeyed 
His commandment) Jehovah would have established thy sove- 
reignty over Israel for ever; but now (se. since thou hast acted 
thus) thy sovereignty shall not continue.” The antithesis of 
Po TAY and dspn nb NAY requires that we should understand 
these two clauses conditionally. The conditional clauses are 
omitted, simply because they are at once suggested by the tenor 
of the address (see Ewald, § 358, a). The ‘> (for) assigns the 
reason, and refers to 4/20) (“thou hast done foolishly”), the 
a MD N> being merely added as explanatory. The non-con- 
tinuance of the sovereignty is not to be regarded as a rejection, 
or as signifying that Saul had actually lost the throne so far as 
he himself was concerned ; but D3pn Nd (shall not continue) forms 
the antithesis to Deiy~y ~2 (established for ever), and refers 
to the fact that’ it was not established in perpetuity by being 
transmitted to his descendants. It was not till his second trans- 
gression that Saul was rejected, or declared unworthy of being 
king over the people of God (ch. xv.). We are not compelled 
to assume an immediate rejection of Saul even by the further 
announcement made by Samuel, “ Jehovah hath sought him a 
man after his own heart ; him hath Jehovah appointed prince over 
His people ;” for these words merely announce the purpose 
of God, without defining the time of its actual realization. 
Whether it would take place during Saul’s reign, or not till 
after his death, was known only to God, and was made contin- 
gent upon Saul’s further behaviour. But if Saul’s sin did 
not consist, as we have observed above, in his having interfered 
with the prerogatives of the priests by offering the sacrifice 
I 
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himself, but simply in the fact that he had transgressed the 
commandment of God as revealed to him by Samuel, to post- 
pone the sacrifice until Samuel arrived, the punishment which 
the prophet announced that God would inflict upon him in con- 
sequence appears a very severe one, since Saul had not come to 
the resolution either frivolously or presumptuously, but had been 
impelled and almost forced to act as he did by the difficulties in 
which he was placed in consequence of the prophet delaying his 
coming. But wherever, as in the present instance, there is a 
definite command given by the Lord, a man has no right to 
allow himself to be induced to transgress it, by fixing his atten- 
tion upon the earthly circumstances in which he is placed. As 
Samuel had instructed Saul, as a direct command from Jehovah, 
to wait for his arrival before offering sacrifice, Saul might have 
trusted in the Lord that he would send His prophet at the right 
time and cause His command to be fulfilled, and ought not to 
have allowed his confidence to be shaken by the pressing danger 
of delay. The interval of seven days and the delay in Samuel’s 
arrival were intended as a test of his faith, which he ought not 
to have lightly disregarded. Moreover, the matter in hand was 
the commencement of the war against the principal enemies 
of Israel, and Samuel was to tell him what he was to do (ch. 
x. 8). So that when Saul proceeded with the consecrating 
sacrifice for that very conflict, without the presence of Samuel, 
he showed clearly enough that he thought he could make war 
upon the enemies of his kingdom without the counsel and 
assistance of God. This was an act of rebellion against the 
sovereignty of Jehovah, for which the punishment announced 
was by no means too severe.—Ver. 15. After this occurrence 
Samuel went up to Gibeah, and Saul mustered the people who 
were with him, about six hundred men. Consequently Saul 
had not even accomplished the object of his unseasonable sacri- 
fice, namely, to prevent the dispersion of the people. With this 
remark the account of the occurrence that decided the fate of 
Saul’s monarchy is brought to a close. 

Vers. 16-23. Disarming of Israel by the Philistines —The 
following account is no doubt connected with the foregoing, so 
far as the facts are concerned, inasmuch as Jonathan’s brave 
heroic deed, which brought the Israelites a splendid victory over 
the Philistines, terminated the war for which Saul had entreated 
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the help of God by his sacrifice at Gilgal ; but it is not formally 
connected with it, so as to form a compact and complete account 
of the successive stages of the war. On the contrary, the 16th 
verse, where we have an account of the Israelitish warriors and 
their enemies, commences a new section of the history, in which 
the devastating march of the Philistines through the land, and 
the disarming of the Israelites by these their enemies, are first of 
all depicted (vers. 17-23); and then the victory of the Israelites 
through Jonathan’s daring and heroic courage, notwithstanding 
their utter prostration, is recorded (ch. xiv. 1-46), for the pur- 
pose of showing how the Lord had miraculously helped His 
people." 

Ver. 16. The two clauses of this verse are circumstantial 
clauses: “ But Saul, and Jonathan his son, and the people that 
were with him, were sitting, 1.e. tarrying, in Geba of Benjamin 
. (the present Jeba; see at ver. 3); and the Philistines had en- 
camped at Michmash.” Just as in vers. 2-4 it is not stated 
when or why Saul went from Michmash or Geba to Gilgal, 


1 From this arrangement of the history, according to which the only 
two points that are minutely described in connection with the war with the 
Philistines are those which bring out the attitude of the king, whom the 
nation had desired to deliver it from its foes, towards Jehovah, and the way 
in which Jehovah acted towards His people, whilst all the rest is passed 
over, we may explain the absence of any closer connection between ver. 15 
and ver. 16, and not from a gap in the text. The LXX., however, adopted 
the latter supposition, and according to the usual fashion filled up the gap 
by expanding ver. 15 in the following thoughtless manner: xal dvéorn 
Sapcouya xai awyadevix Taryarav’ xal ro xararsippea Tov Acov advien oxiow 
Taova sic dawavrnoty orlow tov Acov Tov woArEmloTou Altay Waparyevopeevay sx 
Taayaawy els Tabac Beviapiv xal ixeoxtiaro Zeova,x.7.a. For there is no 
sense in cig a&ardvrnosv éxiow, and the whole thought, that the people who were 
left went up after Saul to meet the people of war, is unintelligible, since it is 
not stated whence the people of war had come, who are said to have met with 
those who had remained behind with Saul, and to have gone up with him 
from Gilgal to Gibeah. If, however, we overlook this, and assume that when 
Saul returned from Gilgal to Gibeah a further number of fighting men came 
to him from different parts of the land, how does this assumption agree 
with the account which follows, viz. that when Saul mustered the people 
he found only six hundred men,—a statement which is repeated again in 
ch. xiv. 2? The discrepancy remains even if wé adopt Ewald’s conjecture 
(Gesch. iii. 43), that sic dwavrnow is a false rendering of 277, “to the 


conflict.” Moreover, even with the Alexandrian filling up, no natural con- 
nection is secured between vers. 15 and 16, unless we identify Geba of Ben- 
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but this change in his position is merely hinted at indirectly at 
the close of ver. 4; so here Saul’s return from Gilgal to Geba 
with the fighting men who remained with him is not distinctly 
mentioned, but simply taken for granted as having already 
occurred.—Vers. 17, 18. Then the spoiler went out of the 
camp of the Philistines in three companies. D'Ve New is 
made subject to the verb to define the mode of action (see 
Ewald, § 279, c); and rashim is used here, as in ch. xi. 11. 
renehany, peeling to the context, is a hostile band that went 
out to devastate the land. The definite article points it out as 
well known. One company took the road to Ophrah into the 
land of Shual, t.e. went in a north-easterly direction, as, accord- 
ing to the Onom., Ophrah of Benjamin was five Roman miles 
to the east of Bethel (see at Josh. xviii. 23). Robinson sup- 
poses it to have been on the site of Tayibeh. The land of 
Shual (fox-land) is unknown ; it may possibly have been iden- 
tical with the land of Saalim (ch. ix. 5). The other company 
turned on the road to Beth-horon (Beit-ur : see at Josh. x. 11), 
that is to say, towards the west; the third, “the way to the 
territory that rises above the valley of Zeboim towards the 


jamin with Gibeah, as the Septuagint and its latest defenders have done, 
and not only change the participle paw (ver. 16) into the aorist exadioay, 
but interpolate xa! ixaasoy after “‘at Geba of Benjamin ;” whereas the 
statement of the text ‘“‘at Geba in Benjamin” is proved to be correct by 
the simple fact that Jonathan could only attempt or carry out the heroic 
deed recorded in ch. xiv. from Geba and not from Gibeah; and the altera- 
tion of the participle into the aorist is just as arbitrary as the interpolation 
of xel éxarcsov. From all this it follows that the Septuagint version has not 
preserved the original reading, as Ewald and Thenius suppose, but contains 
nothing more than a mistaken attempt to restore the missing link. It is 
true the Vulgate contains the same filling up as the Septuagint, but with 
one alteration, which upsets the assertion made by Thenius, that the repeti- 
tion of the expression bsban 0, x Taryeawy, caused the reading contained 
in the Septuagint to be dropped out of the Hebrew text. For the text of 
the Vulgate runs as follows: Surrezit autem Samuél et ascendit de Galgalis 
in Galbaa Benjamin. Lt reliqui populi ascenderunt post Saul obviam populo, 
qué expugnabant eos venientes de Galgala in Gabaa in colle Benjamin. Et 
recensutt Saul, etc. Jerome has therefore rendered the first two clauses of 
ver. 15 in perfect accordance with the Hebrew text; and the addition 
which follows is nothing more than a gloss that has found ita way into his 
translation from the Itala, and in which de Galgala in colle Benjamin is 
still retained, whereas Jerome himself rendered paoan yO de Galgalis. 
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desert.” These descriptions are obscure ; and the valley of 
Zeboim altogether unknown. There is a town of this name 
(O'yay, different from O"3¥, Deut. xxix. 22, Gen. xiv. 2, 8; 
or O'N3Y, Hos. xi. 8, in the vale of Siddim) mentioned in Neh. 
xi. 84, which was inhabited by Benjaminites, and was appa- 
rently situated in the south-eastern portion of the land of Ben- 
jamin, to the north-east of Jerusalem, from which it follows that 
the third company pursued its devastating course in a south- 
easterly direction from Michmash towards Jericho. “ The 
wilderness” is probably the desert of Judah. The intention of 
the Philistines in carrying out these devastating expeditions, 
was no doubt to entice the men who were gathered round Saul 
and Jonathan out of their secure positions at Gibeah and Geba, 
and force them to fight.—Vers. 19 sqq. The Israelites could not 
offer a successful resistance to these devastating raids, as there 
was no smith to be found in the whole land: “For the Phili- 
stines thought the Hebrews might make themselves sword or spear” 
(228 followed by }B, “to say, or think, that not,” equivalent to 
being unwilling that it should be done). Consequently (as 
the words clearly imply) when they proceeded to occupy the 
land of Israel as described in ver. 5, they disarmed the people 
throughout, ze. as far as they penetrated, and carried off the 
smiths, who might have been able to forge weapons; so that, as 
is still further related in ver. 20, all Israel was obliged to go to 
the Philistines, every one to sharpen his edge-tool, and his 
ploughshare, and his axe, and his chopper. According to Isa. 
ii. 4, Micah iv. 3, and Joel iv. 10, NN is an iron instrument 
used in agriculture; the majority of the ancient versions render 
it ploughshare. The word invin is striking after the previous 
invAND (from Nn); and the meaning of both words is un- 
certain. According to the etymology, nvnd might denote any 
kind of edge-tool, even the ploughshare. The second inwina 
is rendered 76 dpéravoy avrtod (his sickle) by the LXX., and 
sarculum by Jerome, a small garden hoe for loosening and 
weeding the soil. The fact that the word is connected with 
np, the axe or hatchet, favours the idea that it signifies a hoe 
or spade rather than a sickle. Some of the words in ver. 21 
are still more obscure. NM‘, which is the reading adopted by 
all the earlier translators, indicates that the result is about to 
be given of the facts mentioned before: “ And there came to 
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pass,” %.¢. 80 that there came to pass (or arose), D°B TYYBN, “a 
blunting of the edges.” iTW¥B, bluntness, from XB, to tear, 


hence to make blunt, is confirmed by the Arabic “jhhs, gladius 


fissuras habens, obtusus ensis, whereas the meaning to hammer, 
t.e. to sharpen by hammering, cannot be established. The 
insertion of the article before 7B is as striking as the 
omission of it before 0°B; also the stat. abs. instead of the 
construct NYS. These anomalies render it a very probable 
conjecture that the reading may have been D°BT WYER (inf. 
Hiph. nomin.). Accordingly the rendering would be, “ 50 that 
bluntness of the edges occurred in the edge-tools, and the plough- 
shares, and the trident, and the axes, and the setting of the goad.” 
fivfep vow is to be regarded as a nom. comp. like our trident, 
denoting an instrument with three prongs, according to the 
Chaldee and the Rabbins (see Ges. Thes. p. 1219). 27, 
stimulus, 1s probably a pointed instrument generally, since the 
meaning goad is fully established in the case of f217 by Eccl. 
xii. 11.\—Ver. 22. On the day of battle, therefore, ‘the people 
with Saul and Jonathan were without either sword or spear ; 
Saul and Jonathan were the only persons provided with them. 
The account of the expedition of the Israelites, and their victory . 
over the Ammonites, given in ver. 11, is apparently at variance 
with this description of the situation of the Israelites, since the 


1 Ver. 21 runs very differently in the LXX., namely, xl 4» 6 rpuvynros 
troseos tou bepilesv, rae O¢ oxevn gy Tpels aixaos tig tov ddovra, nal TH aSlvy 
nal re dperave vacoracts qv 4 avry; and Thenius and Bottcher propose 
an emendation of the Hebrew text accordingly, so as to obtain the fol- 
lowing meaning: ‘‘ And the sharpening of the edges in the case of the 
spades and ploughshares was done at three shekels a tooth (i.e. three 
shekels each), and for the axe and sickle it was the same” (Thenius) ; or, 
‘* and the same for the sickles, and for the axes, and for setting the prong” 
(Bottcher). But here also it is easy enough to discover that the LXX. had 
not another text before them that was different from the Masoretic text, 
but merely confounded *yAn with Yy¥an, tpyynrds, and took wp wy), 
which was unintelligible to them, e conjectura for }wn 'pw wou}, altogether 
regardless of the sense or nonsense of their own translation. The latest 
supporters of this senseless rendering, however, have neither undertaken to 
prove the possibility of translating cddvre (dd0v¢), ‘‘ each single piece” (t.e. 
each), or inquired into the value of money at that time, so as to see 
whether three shekels would be an unexampled charge for the sharpening 
of an axe or sickle. 
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war in question not only presupposes the possession of weapons 
‘ by the Israelites, but must also have resulted in their captur- 
ing a considerable quantity. The discrepancy is very easily 
removed, however, when we look carefully at all the circum- 
stances. For instance, we can hardly picture the Israelites to 
ourselves as amply provided with ordinary weapons in this 
expedition against the Ammonites. Moreover, the disarming 
of the Israelites by the Philistines took place for the most part 
if not entirely after this expedition, viz. at the time when the 
Philistines swept over the land with an innumerable army after 
Jonathan had smitten their garrison at Geba (vers. 3, 5), so that 
the fighting men who gathered round Saul and Jonathan after 
that could hardly bring many arms with them. Lastly, the 
words “there was neither sword nor spear found in the hands 
of all the people with Saul and Jonathan” must not be too 
closely pressed, but simply affirm that the 600 fighting men of 
Saul and Jonathan were not provided with the necessary arms, 
because the Philistines had prevented the possibility of their 
arming themselves in the ordinary way by depriving the people 
of all their smiths. 

Ver. 23 forms the transition to the heroic act of Jonathan 
described in ch. xiv.: “An outpost of the Philistines went out 
to the pass of Michmash ;” i.e. the Philistines pushed forward a 
company of soldiers to the pass (73¥D, the crossing place) of 
Michmash, to prevent an attack being made by the Israelites 
upon their camp. Between Geba and Michmash there runs 
the great deep Wady es Suweinit, which goes down from Beitin 
and Bireh (Bethel and Beeroth) to the valley of the Jordan, 
and intersects the ridge upon which the two places are situated, 
so that the sides of the wady form very precipitous walls. 
When Robinson was travelling from Jeba to Mukhmas he had 
to go down a very steep and rugged path into this deep wady 
(Pal. ii. p. 116). “The way,” he says in his Biblical Researches, 
p. 289, ‘was so steep, and the rocky steps so high, that we 
were compelled to dismount; while the baggage mules got 
along with great difficulty. Here, where we crossed, several 
short side wadys came in from the south-west and north-west. 
The ridges between these terminate in elevating points pro- 
jecting into the great wady; and the most easterly of these 
bluffs on each side were probably the outposts of the two gar- 
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risons of Israel and the Philistines. The road passes around 
the eastern side of the southern hill, the post of Israel, and 
then strikes up over the western part of the northern one, the 
post of the Philistines, and the scene of Jonathan's adventure.” 


JONATHAN'S HEROIC ACT, AND ISRAEL'S VICTORY OVER THE 
PHILISTINES. SAUL’S WARS AND FAMILY.—CHAP XIV. 


Vers. 1-15. Jonathan’s heroic. act.— With strong faith and 
confidence in the might of the Lord, that He could give the 
victory even through the hands of very few, Jonathan resolved 
to attack the outpost of the Philistines at tlie pass of Mukhmas, 
accompanied by his armour-bearer alone, and the Lord crowned 
his enterprise with a marvellous victory—Ver. 1. Jonathan 
said to his armour-bearer, “ We will go over to the post of the 
Philistines, that is over there.” To these words, which introduce 
the occurrences that followed, there are attached from INA to 
ver. 5 a series of sentences introduced to explain the situation, 
and the thread of the narrative is resumed in ver. 6 by a re- 
petition of Jonathan’s words. It is first of all observed that 
Jonathan did not disclose his intentions to his father, who 
would hardly have approved of so daring an enterprise. Then 
follows a description of the place where Saul was stationed 
with the six hundred men, viz. “at the end of Gibeah (i.e. the 
extreme northern end); under the pomegranate-tree (immon) 
which is by Migron.” Rimmon is not the rock Rimmon (Judg. 
xx. 45), which was on the north-east of Michmash, but is an 
appellative noun, signifying a pomegranate-tree. Migron is a 
locality with which we are not acquainted, upon the north side 
of Gibeah, and a different place from the Migron which was 
on the north or north-west of Michmash (Isa. x. 28). Gzbeah 
(Tuletl el Phul) was an hour and a quarter from Geba, and 
from the pass which led across to Michmash. Consequently, 
when Saul was encamped with his six hundred men on the 
north of Gibeah, he may have been hardly an hour’s journey 
from Geba.—Ver. 3. Along with Saul and his six hundred 
men, there was also Ahiah, the son of Ahitub, the (elder) 
brother of Ichabod, the son of Phinehas, the son of Eli, the 
priest at Shiloh, and therefore a great-grandson of Eli, wearing 
the ephod, i.e. in the high priest’s robes. Ahiah is generally 
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supposed to be the same person as Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub 
(ch. xxii. 9 sqq.), in which case Ahiah (™n®, brother, i.e. friend 
of Jehovah) would be only another form of the name Ahimelech 
(i.e. brother or friend of the King, viz. Jehovah). This is very 
probable, although Ahimelech might have been Ahiah’s brother, 
who succeeded him in the office of high priest on account of his 
having died without sons, since there is an interval of at least 
ten years between the events related in this chapter and those 
referred to in ch. xxii. Ahimelech was afterwards slain by 
Saul along with the priests of Nob (ch. xxii. 9 sqq.); the only 
one who escaped being his son Abiathar, who fled to David 
and, according to ch. xxx. 7, was invested with the ephod. It 
follows, therefore, that Abiah (or Ahimelech) must have had a 
son at least ten years old at the time of the war referred to 
here, viz. the Abiathar mentioned in ch. xxx. 7, and must have 
been thirty or thirty-five years old himself, since Saul had 
reigned at least twenty-two years, and Abiathar had become 
high priest a few years before the death of Saul. These 
assumptions may be very easily reconciled with the passage 
before us. As Eli was ninety-eight years old when he died, 
his son Phinehas, who had been killed in battle a short time 
before, might have been sixty or sixty-five years old, and have 
left a son of forty years of age, namely Ahitub. Forty years 
later, therefore, i.e. at the beginning of Saul’s reign, Ahitub’s 
son Ahiah (Ahimelech) might have been about fifty years old; 
and at the death of Ahimelech, which took place ten or twelve 
years after that, his son Abiathar might have been as much as 
thirty years of age, and have succeeded his father in the office 
of high priest. But Abiathar cannot have been older than this 
when his father died, since he was high priest during the whole 
of David’s forty years’ reign, until Solomon deposed him soon 
after he ascended the throne (1 Kings ii. 26 sqq.). Compare 
with this the remarks on 2 Sam. viii. 17. Jonathan had also 
refrained from telling the people anything about his intentions, 
so that they did not know that he had gone. 

In vers. 4, 5, the locality is more minutely described. 
Between the passes, through which Jonathan endeavoured to 
cross over to go up to the post of the Philistines, there was 
a sharp rock on this side, and also one upon the other. One 
of these was called Bozez, the other Seneh; one (formed) a 
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pillar (P38), te. a steep height towards the north opposite to 
Michmash, the other towards the south opposite to Geba. The 
expression “between the passes” may be explained from the 
remark of Robinson quoted above, viz. that at the point where 
he passed the Wady Suweinit, side wadys enter it from the 
south-west and north-west. These side wadys supply so many 
different crossings. Between them, however, on the north and 
south walls of the deep valley, were the jagged rocks Bozez and 
Seneh, which rose up like pillars to a great height. These were 
probably the “hills’” which Robinson saw to the left of the 
pass by which he crossed: “Two hills of a conical or rather 
spherical form, having steep rocky sides, with small wadys run- 
ning up behind so as almost to isolate them. One is on the 
side towards Jeba, and the other towards Mukhmas”’ (Pal. ii. 
p- 116).—Ver. 6. And Jonathan said to his armour-bearer, 
“Come, we will go over to the post of these uncircumcised; tt may 
be that Jehovah will work for us; for (there is) no hindrance 
for Jehovah to work salvation by many or few.” Jonathan’s 
resolution arose from the strong conviction that Israel was the 
nation of God, and possessed in Jehovah an omnipotent God, 
who would not refuse His help to His people in their conflict 
with the foes of His kingdom, if they would only put their 
whole trust in Him.—Ver. 7. As the armour-bearer approved 
of Jonathan’s resolution (32 D2, turn thither), and was ready to 
follow him, Jonathan fixed upon a sign by which he would 
ascertain whether the Lord would prosper his undertaking.— 
Vers. 8 sqq. “ Behold, we go over to the people and show our- 
selves to them. If they say to us, Watt (35, keep quiet) till we 
come to you, we will stand still in our place, and not go up to 
them; but tf they say thus, Come up unto us, then we will go up, 
for Jehovah hath (in that case) delivered them into our hand.” 
The sign was well chosen. If the Philistines said, “ Wait till 
we come,” they. would show some courage; but if they said, 
“Come up to us,” it would be a sign that they were cowardly, | 
and had not courage enough to leave their position and attach 
the Hebrews. It was not tempting God for Jonathan to fix 
upon such a sign by which to determine the success of his 
enterprise; for he did it in the exercise of his calling, when 
fighting not for personal objects, but for the kingdom of God, 
which the uncircumcised were threatening to annihilate, and in 
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the most confident belief that the Lord would deliver and pre- 
serve His people. Such faith as this God would not put to 
shame.—Vers. 11 sqq. When the two showed themselves to 
the garrison of the Philistines, they said, “Behold, Hebrews come 
forth out of the holes in which they have hidden themselves.” And 
the men of the garrison cried out to Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer, “Come up to us, and we will tell you a word,” i.e. we will 
communicate something to you. This was ridicule at the daring 
of the two men, whilst for all that they had not courage enough 
to meet them bravely and drive them back. In this Jonathan 
received the desired sign that the Lord had given the Phili- 
stines into the hand of the Israelites: he therefore clambered 
up the rock on his hands and feet, and his armour-bearer after 
him; and “they (the Philistines) fell before Jonathan,” i.e. were 
smitten down by him, “and his armour-bearer was slaying be- 
hind him.”—Ver. 14. The first stroke that Jonathan and his 
armour-bearer struck was (amounted to) about twenty men “on 
about half a furrow of an acre of field.” 2¥D, a furrow, as 
in Ps. cxxix. 3, is in the absolute state instead of the construct, 
because several nouns follow in the construct state (cf. Ewald, 
§ 291, a). ‘¥, dé. things bound together, then a pair; here it 
signifies a pair or yoke of oxen, but in the transferred sense 
of a piece of land that could be ploughed in one morning with 
a yoke of oxen, like the Latin jugum, jugerum. It is called the 
furrow of an acre of land, because the length only of half an 
acre of land was to be given, and not the breadth or the entire 
circumference. The Philistines, that is to say, took to flight in 
alarm as soon as the brave heroes really ascended, so that the 
twenty men were smitten one after another in the distance of 
half a rood of land. Their terror and flight are perfectly con- 
ceivable, if we consider that the outpost of the Philistines was 
so stationed upon the top of the ridge of the steep mountain 
wall, that they could not see how many were following, and 
the Philistines could not imagine it possible that two Hebrews 
would have ventured to climb the rock alone and make an 
attack upon them. Sallust relates a similar occurrence in con- 
nection with the scaling of a castle in the Numidian war (Bell. 
Jugurth. c. 89, 90).—Ver. 15. And there arose a terror in the 
camp upon the field (2.e. in the principal camp) as well as among 
all the people (of the advanced outpost of the Philistines) ; the 
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garrison (t.e. the army that was encamped at Michmash), and 
the spoilers, they also trembled, and the earth quaked, sc. with 
the noise and tumult of the frightened foe; “and it grew into a 
trembling of God,” i.e. asupernatural terror miraculously infused 
by God into the Philistines. The subject to the last ‘1™ is 
either 775, the alarm in the camp, or all that has been men- 
tioned before, i.e. the alarm with the noise and tumult that 
sprang out of it. 

Vers. 16-23. Flight and defeat of the Philistines.—Ver. 16. 
The spies of Saul at Gibeah saw how the multitude (in the camp 
of the Philistines) melted away and was beaten more and more. 
The words Dom "Ie" are obscure. The Rabbins are unanimous 
in adopting the explanation magis magisque frangebatur, and 
have therefore probably taken Don as an inf. absol. Dion, and 
interpreted pon according to Judg. v. 26. This was also the 
case with the Chaldee; and Gesenius (Thes. p. 383) has adopted 
the same rendering, except that he has taken 027 in the sense 
of dissolutus, dissipatus est. Others take pion as adverbial 
(“and thither”), and supply the correlate Don (hither), so as to 
bring out the meaning “ hither and thither.” Thus the LX X. 
render it ev «al &&Oev, but they have not translated 72" at 
all.—Ver. 17. Saul conjectured at once that the excitement in 
the camp of the Philistines was occasioned by an attack made 
by Israelitish warriors, and therefore commanded the people: 
NITPB, “ Muster (number) now, and see who has gone away from 
us;” and “ Jonathan and his armour-bearer were not there,” i.e. 
they were missing.—Vers. 18 sqq. Saul therefore resolved to ask 
God, through the priest Ahiah, what he should do; whether 
he should go out with his army against the Philistines or no. 
But whilst he was talking with the priest, the tumult in the 
camp of the Philistines became greater and greater, so that he 
saw from that what ought to be done under the circumstances, 
and stopped the priest’s inquiring of God, and set out with 
his people without delay. We are struck, however, with the 
expression in ver. 18, “ Bring hither the ark of God,” and the 
explanation which follows, “ for the ark of God was at that time 
with the children of Israel,” inasmuch as the ark was then 
deposited at Kirjath-jearim, and it is a very improbable thing 
that it should have been in the little camp of Saul. Moreover, 
in other cases where the high priest is spoken of as inquiring 
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the will of God, there is no mention made of the ark, but only 
of the ephod, the high priest’s shoulder-dress, upon which there 
were fastened the Urim and Thummim, through which inquiry 
was made of God. And in addition to this, the verb 1W*35 is 
not really applicable to the ark, which was not an object that 
could be carried about at will; whereas this verb is the current 
expression used to signify the fetching of the ephod (ved. ch. 
xxiii. 9, xxx. 7). All these circumstances render the correct- 
ness of the Masoretic text extremely doubtful, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Arabic, and the 
Vulgate support it, and recommend rather the reading adopted 
by the LXX., mpoodyaye 7d ’Eqovd: 8rt aités jpev 76 "Edovd 
év TH Hpépa éxeivn éverriov “Iopand, which would give as the 
Hebrew text, oe" “282 SAND DVD TINT Nei TD TINT WAIT, 
In any case, oN ‘233 at the end of the verse should be read 
‘ "339 or "IBD, since 3 gives no sense at all.—Ver. 19. “Te 
increased more and more;” lt. mereasing and becoming 
greater. The subject ‘0 jionm is placed absolutely at the 
head, so that the verb Sad is appended in the form of an apo- 
dosis. ‘JT! ADS, “ draw thy hand in” (back) ; 7.¢. leave off now. 
—Ver. 20. “And (i.e. in consequence of the increasing tumult 
in the enemy’s camp) Saul had himself, and all the people with 
him, called,” 1.e. called together for battle; and when they came 
to the war, t.e. to the place of conflict, “ behold, there was the 
sword of the one against the other, a very great confusion,” in 
consequence partly of terror, and partly of the circumstance 
alluded to in ver. 21.—Ver. 21. “ And the Hebrews were with 
the Philistines as before (yesterday and the day before yester- 
day), who had come along with them in the camp round about ; 
they also came over to Israel, which was with Saul and Jonathan.” 
25 means distributed round about among the Philistines. 
Those Israelites whom the Philistines had incorporated into 
their army are called Hebrews, according to the name which 
was current among foreigners, whilst those who were with Saul 
are called /srael, according to the sacred name of the nation. 
The difficulty which many expositors have found in the word 
nivnp has been very correctly solved, so far as the sense is con- 
cerned, by the earlier translators, by the interpolation of “ they 
returned :” 33N (Chald.), éweatpddncav (LXX.), reverst sunt 
(Vulg.), and similarly the Syriac and Arabic. We are not at 
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liberty, however, to amend the Hebrew text in this manner, 
as nothing more is omitted than the finite verb 1 before the 
infinitive nin (for this construction, see Gesenius, Gramm. 
§ 132, 3, Anm. 1), and this might easily be left out here, since 
it stands at the beginning of the verse in the main clause. 
The literal rendering would be, they were to be with Israel, 2.e. 
they came over to Israel. The fact that the Hebrews who 
were serving in the army of the Philistines came over to Saul 
and his host, and turned their weapons against their oppressors, 
naturally heightened the confusion in the camp of the Phili- 
stines, and accelerated their defeat; and this was still further 
increased by the fact that the Israelites who had concealed 
themselves on the mountains of Ephraim also joined the Israel- 
itish army, as soon as they heard of the flight of the Philistines 
(ver. 22).—Ver. 23. “ Thus the Lord helped Israel that day, and 
the conflict went out beyond Bethaven.” Bethaven was on the 
east of Michmash, and, according to ver. 31, the Philistines 
fled westwards from Michmash to Ajalon. But if we bear in 
mind that the camp of the Philistines was on the eastern side 
of Michmash before Bethaven, according to ch. xiii. 5, and 
that the Israelites forced their way into it from the south, we 
shall see that the battle might easily have spread out beyond 
Bethaven, and that eventually the main body of the enemy 
might have fled as far as Ajalon, and have been pursued to 
that point by the victorious Israelites. 

Vers, 24-31. Sauls precipitate haste.—Ver. 24. The men of 
Israel were pressed (i.e. fatigued) on that day, sc. through the 
military service and fighting. Then Saul adjured the. people, 
saying, “ Cursed be the man that eateth bread until the evening, 
and (till) I have avenged myself upon mine enemies.” ON, Fut. 
apoc. of TX for now’, from MON, to swear, Hiphil to adjure or 
require an oath of a person. The people took the oath by 
saying “amen” to what Saul had uttered. This command of 
Saul did not proceed from a proper attitude towards the Lord, 
but was an act of false zeal, in which Saul had more regard to 
himself and his own kingly power than to the cause of the 
kingdom of Jehovah, as we may see at once from the expression 
‘a ‘Mpa, “ till T have avenged myself upon mine enemies.” It 
was a despotic measure which not only failed to accomplish its 
object (see vers. 30, 31), but brought Saul into the unfortunate 
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position of being unable to carry out the oath (see ver. 45). All 
the people kept the command. “They tasted no bread.” DYO-NM 
is not to be connected with ‘MP2 as an apodosis.—Ver. 25. 
“ And all the land (i.e. all the people of the Jand who had 
gathered round Saul : vid. ver. 29) came into the woody country; 
there was honey upon the field.” “¥" signifies here a woody dis- 
trict, in which forests alternated with tracts of arable land and 
meadows.— Ver. 26. When the people came into the wood and 
saw a stream of honey (of wild or wood bees), “io one put his 
hand to his mouth (sc. to eat of the honey), because they feared 
the oath.”—Ver. 27. But Jonathan, who had not heard his 
father’s oath, dipped (in the heat of pursuit, that he might not 
have to stop) the point of his staff in the new honey, and put 
it to his mouth, “ and his eyes became bright ;” his lost strength, 
which is reflected in the eye, having been brought back by this 
invigorating taste. The Chethibh maxrn is probably to be read 
mINw, the eyes became seeing, received their power of vision 
again. The Masoretes have substituted as the Keri n&A, from 
ix, to become bright, according to ver. 29; and this is probably 
the correct reading, as the letters might easily be transposed. 
—Vers. 28. sqq. When one of the people told him thereupon 
of his father’s oath, in consequence of which the people were 
exhausted (O¥7 4" belongs to the man’s words; and 4" is the 
same as in Judg. iv. 21), Jonathan condemned the prohibition. 
“ My father has brought the land (i.e. the people of the land, as 
in ver. 25) into trouble (72), see at Gen. xxxiv. 30): see how 
bright mine eyes have become because I tasted a little of this 
honey. How much more if the people had eaten to-day of the 
booty of its enemies, would not the overthrow among the Phili- 
stines truly have then become great?” ‘> 4X, lit. to this (there 
comes) also that = not to mention how much more; and ARMY 'D 
is an emphatic introduction of the apodosis, as in Gen. xxxi. 
42, xliii. 10, and other passages, and the apodosis itself is to be 
taken as a question. 

Vers. 31-46. Result of the battle, and consequences of Saul’s 
rashness.—Ver. 31. “On that day they smote the Philistines 
from Michmash to Ajalon,” which has been preserved in the 
village of Ydlo (see at Josh. xix. 42), and was about three 
geographical miles to the south-west of Michmash; “and the 
people were very faint,” because Saul had forbidden them to 
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eat before the evening (ver. 24).—Ver. 32. They therefore 
“¢ fell voraciously upon the booty”—(the Chethibh YY" is no doubt 
merely an error in writing for DY, imperf. Kal of OY with 
Dagesh forte implic. instead of DY, as we may see from ch. xv. 
19, since the meaning required by the context, viz. to fall upon 
a thing, cannot be established in the case of 7¥Y with ON. On 
the other hand, there does not appear to be any necessity to 
supply the article before 22%, and this Kert seems only to have 
been taken from the parallel passage in ch. xv. 19),—“ and took 
sheep, and oxen, and calves, and slew them on the ground (TS, 
lit. to the earth, so that when they were slaughtered the animal 
fell upon the ground, and remained lying in its blood, and was 
cut in pieces), and ate upon the blood” (B77 oY, with which 033 DN, 
“Tying to the blood,” is interchanged in ver. 34), 1.e. the flesh 
along with the blood which adhered to it, by doing which they 
sinned against the law in Lev. xix. 26. This sin had been 
occasioned by Saul himself through the prohibition which he 
issued.—Vers. 33, 34. When this was told to Saul, he said, 
“ Ye act faithlessly towards Jehovah” by transgressing the laws 
of the covenant; “roll me now (lit. this day) a large stone. 
Scatter yourselves among the people, and say to them, Let every 
one bring his oz and his sheep to me, and slay here” (upon the 
stone that has been rolled up), viz. so that the blood could run 
off properly upon the ground, and the flesh be separated from 
the blood. This the people also did.—Ver. 35. As a thanks- 
giving for this victory, Saul built an altar to the Lord. . ink 
nina? on, “he began to build it,” t.e. he built this altar at the 
beginning, or as the first altar. This altar was probably not 
intended to serve as a place of sacrifice, but simply to be a 
memorial of the presence of God, or the revelation of God 
which Saul had received in the marvellous victory.—Ver. 36. 
After the people had strengthened themselves in the evening 
with food, Saul wanted to pursue the Philistines still farther 
during the night, and to plunder among them until the light 
(i.e. till break of day), and utterly destroy them. The people 
assented to this proposal, but the priest (Ahiah) wished first of 
all to obtain the decision of God upon the matter. “ We will 
draw near to God here” (before the altar which has just been 
built)—Ver. 37. But when Saul inquired of God (through 
the Urim and Thummim of the high priest), “Shall I go down 
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after the Philistines? wilt Thou deliver them into the hand of 
Israel?” God did not answer him. Saul was to perceive from 
this, that the guilt of some sin was resting upon the people, on 
account of which the Lord had turned away His countenance, 
and was withdrawing His help.—Vers. 38, 39. When Saul 
perceived this, he directed all the heads of the people (pinnoth, 
as In Judg. xx. 2) to draw near to learn whereby (wherein) the 
sin had occurred that day, and declared, “ As truly as Jehovah 
liveth, who has brought salvation to Israel, even if it were upon 
Jonathan my son, he shall die.” The first ‘5 in ver. 39 is ex- 
planatory; the second and third serve to introduce the words, 
like drt, quod ; and the repetition serves to give emphasis, Jit. 
“ that even if it were upon my son, that he shall die.” “ And of 
all the people no one answered him,” from terror at the king’s 
word.—Ver. 40. In order to find out the guilt, or rather the 
culprit, Saul proceeded to the lot; and for this purpose he made 
all the people stand on one side, whilst he and his son Jonathan . 
went to the other, and then solemnly addressed Jehovah thus: 
“God of Israel, give innocence (of mind, t.e. truth). And the lot 
fell upon Saul and Jonathan (>, as in ch. x. 20, 21); and the 
people went out,” sc. without the lot falling upon them, i.e. they 
went out free.—Ver. 42. When they proceeded still further to 
cast lots between Saul and his son (OBA, 8C. Pale ; cf. 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 14, Neh. xi. 11, etc.), Jonathan was taken.1.—Vers. 43, 


1 In the Alex. version, vers. 41 and 42 are lengthened out with long 
paraphrases upon the course pursued in casting the lots: xa) elas Zaova, 
Ku pie 6 beds Iopana ri ors ovx cdrexpidns 7a Sovrw cou oneepon ; ef tv Ecol % Ev 
"lavedey rip vig ov 4 ddsxia; xupse 6 beds Iapanr dog dnrous* xai tay rads 
clan, 306 84 Te AKG cov Iopaya, do¢ 3% dosernre, nal xAnpovtat lavadav xal 
Zaova, xal.o rads 2enrbe. Ver. 42: Kai clare Zaova, Baarers ave wéoov épcov 
nal dv petoov Tavabay tov vied pou’ dv dy xaraxanpwonras Kuptos arobavér. 
Kai elxev 6 Aads wpos Saova, Ovx tors ro papa rovro. Kal xarsxparnos 
Daovar rov Aaov, xal Barrovow cave petcoy avrov xai ava péocv lavaday rov 
vicd abrov, xal xaraxaAnpovra: Iavebav. One portion of these additions is 
also found in the text of our present Vulgate, and reads as follows: Lt 
dizit Saul ad Dominum Deum Israel: Domine Deus Israel, da indicium! 
quid est quod non responderis servo tuo hodie? Si in me aut in Jonatha filto 
meo est iniquitas, da ostensionem; aut si hee iniquitas est in populo tuo, du 
sanctitatem. Et deprehensus est Jonathas et Saul, populus autem exivit. 
The beginning and end of this verse, as well as ver. 42, agree here most 
accurately with the Hebrew text. But the words from quid est quod to 
da sanctitatem are interpolated, so that Don m3 are translated twice ; 
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44, When Saul asked him what he had done, Jonathan con- 
fessed that he had tasted a little honey (see ver. 27), and 
resigned himself to the punishment suspended over him, say- 
ing, “ Behold, I shall die ;” and Saul pronounced sentence of 
death upon him, accompanying it with an oath (“ God do so,” 
etc.: vid. Ruth i. 17).—Ver. 45. But the people interposed, 
“ Shall Jonathan die, who has achieved this great salvation 
(victory) in Israel? God forbid! As truly as Jehovah lieth, 
not a hair shall fall from his head upon the ground; for he 
hath wrought (the victory) with God to-day.” . Thus the people 
delivered Jonathan from death. The objection raised by the 
people was so conclusive, that Saul was obliged to yield. 

What Jonathan had done was not wrong in itself, but 
became so simply on account of the oath with which Saul had 


first in the words da indicium, and then in the interpolation da ostensionem. 
This repetition of the same words, and that in different renderings, when 
- taken in connection with the agreement of the Vulgate with the Hebrew 
text at the beginning and end of the verse, shows clearly enough, that the 
interpolated clauses did not originate with Jerome, but are simply inserted 
in his translation from the Itala. The additions of the LXX., in which 
cade lary is evidently only a distortion of 4 déd:xia, are regarded by Ewald 
(Gesch. iii. p. 48) and Thenius as an original portion of the text which 
has dropped out from the Masoretic text. They therefore infer, that instead 
of DOA we ought to read pam (Thummim), and that we have here the 


full formula used in connection with the use of the Urim and Thummim, 
from which it may be seen, that this mode of divine revelation consisted 
simply in a sacred lot, or in the use of two dice, the one of which was fixed 
upon at the outset as meaning no, and the other as meaning yes. So much 
at any rate is indisputable, that the Septuagint translator took p'pn in the 
sense of thummim, and so assumed that Saul had the guilty person dis- 
covered by resorting to the Urim and Thummim. But this assumption is 
also decidedly erroneous, together with all the inferences based upon it. 
For, in the first place, the verbs ben and 125° can be proved to be never 
used throughout the whole of the Old Testament to signify the use of the 
Urim and Thummim, and to be nothing more than technical expressions 
used to denote the casting of a simple lot (see the passages cited above in 
the text). Moreover, such passages as ch. x. 22, and ii. 5, 23, show most 
unmistakeably that the divine oracle of the Urim and Thummim did not 
consist merely in a sacred lot with yes and no, but that God gave such 
answers through it as could never have been given through the lots. The 
Septuagint expansions of the text are nothing more, therefore, than a sub- 
jective and really erroneous interpretation on the part of the translators, 
which arose simply from the mistaken idea that p'pm was thummim, and 
which is therefore utterly worthless. 
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forbidden it. But Jonathan did not hear the oath, and there- 
fore had not even consciously transgressed. Nevertheless a 
curse lay upon Israel, which was to be brought to light as a 
warning for the culprit. Therefore Jehovah had given no 
reply to Saul. But when the lot, which had the force of a 
divine verdict, fell upon Jonathan, sentence of death was not 
thereby pronounced upon him by God; but it was simply made 
manifest, that through his transgression of his father’s oath, 
with which he was not acquainted, guilt had been brought upon 
Israel. The breach of a command issued with a solemn oath, 
even when it took place unconsciously, excited the wrath of 
God, as being a profanation of the divine name. But sucha 
sin could only rest as guilt upon the man who had committed, 
or the man who occasioned it. Now where the command in 
question was one of God himself, there could be no question, 
that even in the case of unconscious transgression the sin fell 
upon the transgressor, and it was necessary that it should either 
be expiated by him or forgiven him. But where the command 
of a man had been unconsciously transgressed, the guilt might 
also fall upon the man who issued the command, that is to say, 
if he did it without being authorized or empowered by God. 
In the present instance, Saul had issued the prohibition with- 
out divine authority, and had made it obligatory upon the people 
by a solemn oath. The people had conscientiously obeyed the 
command, but Jonathan had transgressed it without being 
aware of it. For this Saul was about to punish him with death, 
in order to keep his oath. But the people opposed it. They 
not only pronounced Jonathan innocent, because he had broken 
the king’s command unconsciously, but they also exclaimed that 
- he had gained the victory for Israel “ with God.” In this 
fact (Jonathan’s victory) there was a divine verdict. And 
Saul could not fail to recognise now, that it was not Jonathan, 
but he himself, who had sinned, and through his arbitrary and 
despotic command had brought guilt upon Israel, on account 
of which God had given him no reply.—Ver. 46. With the 
feeling of this guilt, Saul gave up any further pursuit of the 
Philistines: he “ went up” .(sc. to Gibeah) “ from behind the 
Philistines,” i.e. desisting from any further pursuit. But the 
Philistines went to their place, te. back into their own 
land. 
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Vers. 47-52. GENERAL SUMMARY OF SAUL’S OTHER Wars, 
AND ACCOUNT OF HIS Famity.—Ver. 47. “ But Saul had 
taken the sovereignty.” As Saul had first of all secured a recog- 
nition of himself as king on the part of all the tribes of Israel, 
through his victory over the Ammonites at Jabesh (ch. xi. 12 
sqq.), so it was through the victory which he had gained over 
the Philistines, and by which these obstinate foes of Israel 
were driven back into their own land, that he first acquired the 
kingship over Israel, 2.e. first really secured the regal authority 
over the Israelites. This is the meaning of nen 129; and this 
statement is not at variance either with the election of Saul by 
lot (ch. x. 17 sqq.), or with his confirmation at Gilgal (ch. xi. 
14,15). But as Saul had to fight for the sovereignty, and could 
only secure it by successful warfare, his other wars are placed 
in the foreground in the summary account of his reign which 
follows (vers. 47, 48), whilst the notices concerning his family, 
which stand at the very beginning in the case of the other 
kings, are not mentioned till afterwards (vers. 49-51). Saul 
fought successfully against all the enemies of Israel round 
about; against Moab, the Ammonites, Edom, the kings of 
Zobah, a district of Syria on this side the Euphrates (see at 
2 Sam. viii. 3), and against the Philistines. The war against 
the Ammonites is described in ch. xi.; but with the Philistines 
Saul had to wage repeated war all the days of his life (ver. 52): 
The other wars are none of them more fully described, simply 
because they were of no importance to the history of the king- 
dom of God, having neither furnished occasion for any miracu- 
lous displays of divine omnipotence, nor brought about the 
subjection of hostile nations to the power of Israel. “ Whither- 
soever he turned, he inflicted punishment.” This is the rendering 
which Luther has very aptly given to Yw%; for PWN signifies 
to declare wrong, hence to condemn, more especially as applied 
to judges: here it denotes sentence or condemnation by deeds. 
- Saul chastised these nations for their attacks upon Israel.— 
Ver. 48. “ And he acquired power ;? 9 nvy (as in-Num. xxiv. 
18) does not merely signify he proved himself brave, or he 
formed an army, but denotes the development and unfolding of 
power in various respects. Here it relates more particularly to 
the development of strength in the war against Amalek, by virtue 
of which Saul smote this arch-enemy of Israel, and put an end 
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to their depredations. This war is described more fully in ch. 
Xv., on account of its consequences in relation to Saul’s own sove- 
reignty.—Vers. 49-51. Saul’s family.—Ver. 49. Only three of 
his sons are mentioned, namely those who fell with him, accord- 
ing to ch. xxxi. 2, in the war with the Philistines. Jisvi is 
only another name for Abinadab (ch. xxxi. 2; 1 Chron. viii. 33, 
ix. 39). In these passages in the Chronicles there is a fourth 
mentioned, Esh-baal, i.e. the one who is called IJsh-bosheth in 
2 Sam. ii. 8, etc., and who was set up by Abner as the antago- 
nist of David. ‘The reason why he is not mentioned here it is 
impossible to determine. It may be that the name has fallen 
out simply through some mistake in copying: the daughters 
Michal and Merab are mentioned, with special reference to the 
occurrence described in ch. xvii. 17 sqq.—Vers. 50, 51. Abner 
the general was also Saul’s cousin. For “ son of Abiel” (ben 
A biel) we must read “sons of Abiel” (bne Abiel: see ch. ix. 1). 
—Ver. 52. The statement, “and the war was hard (severe) 
against the Philistines as long as Saul lived,’ merely serves to 
explain the notice which follows, namely, that Saul took or drew 
to himself every strong man and every brave man that he saw. 
If we observe this, which is the true relation between the two 
clauses in this verse, the appearance of abruptness which we 
find in the first notice completely vanishes, and the verse follows — 
very suitably upon the allusion to the general. The meaning 
might be expressed in this manner: And as Saul had to carry 
on a severe war against the Philistines his whole life long, he 
drew to himself every powerful man and every brave man that 
he met with. 


WAR WITH AMALEK. SAUL’S DISOBEDIENCE AND 
REJECTION.—CHAP. XV. 


As Saul had transgressed the commandment of God which 
was given to him through Samuel, by the sacrifice which he 
offered at Gilgal in the war with the Philistines at the very 
commencement of his reign, and had thereby drawn upon him- 
self the threat that his monarchy should not be continued in 
perpetuity (ch. xiii. 13, 14); so his disobedience in the war 
against the Amalekites was followed by his rejection on the 
part of God. The Amalekites were the first heathen nation to 
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attack the Israelites after their deliverance out of Egypt, which 
they did in the most treacherous manner on their journey from 
Egypt to Sinai; and they had been threatened by God with 
extermination in consequence. This Moses enjoined upon 
Joshua, and also committed to writing, for the Israelites to 
observe in all future generations (Ex. xvii. 8-16). As the 
Amalekites afterwards manifested the same hostility to the 
people of God which they had displayed in this first attack, on 
every occasion which appeared favourable to their ravages, the 
Lord instructed Samuel to issue the command to Saul, to wage 
war against Amalek, and to smite man and beast with the ban, 
i.e. to put all to death (vers. 1-3). But when Saul had smitten 
them, he not only left Agag the king alive, but spared the best 
of the cattle that he had taken as booty, and merely executed 
the ban upon such animals as were worthless (vers. 4-9). He 
was rejected by the Lord for this disobedience, so that he was 
to be no longer king over Israel. His rejection was announced 
to him by Samuel (vers. 10-23), and was not retracted in spite 
of his prayer for the forgiveness of his sin (vers. 24-35). In 
fact, Saul had no excuse for this breach of the divine com- 
mand ; it was nothing but open rebellion against the sovereignty 
of God in Israel; and if Jehovah would continue King of Israel, 
He must punish it by the rejection of the rebel. For Saul no 
longer desired to be the medium of the sovereignty of Jehovah, 
or the executor of the commands of the God-king, but simply 
wanted to reign according to his own arbitrary will. Never- 
theless this rejection was not followed by his outward deposi- 
tion. The Lord merely took away His Spirit, had David 
anointed king by Samuel, and thenceforward so directed the 
steps of Saul and David, that as time advanced the hearts of 
the people were turned away more and more from Saul to 
David ; and on the death of Saul, the attempt of the ambi- 
tious Abner to raise his son Ishbosheth to the throne could not 
possibly have any lasting success. 

Vers. 1-3. The account of the war against the Amalekites 
is a very condensed one, and is restricted to a description of the 
conduct of Saul on that occasion. Without mentioning either 
the time or the immediate occasion of the war, the narrative 
commences with the command of God which Samuel solemnly 
communicated to Saul, to go and exterminate that people. 
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Samuel commenced with the words, “ Jehovah sent me to anoint 
thee to be king over His people, over Israel,” in order to show to 
Saul the obligation which rested upon him to receive his com- 
mission as coming from God, and to proceed at once to fulfil it. 
The allusion to the anointing points back not to ch. xi. 15, but 
to ch. x. 1.—Ver. 2. “ Thus saith the Lord of Zebaoth, I have 
looked upon what Amalek did to Israel, that it placed itself in 
his way when he came up out of Egypt” (Ex. xvii. 8). Samuel 
merely mentions this first outbreak of hostility on the part of 
Amalek towards the people of Israel, because in this the same 
disposition was already manifested which now made the people 
ripe for the judgment of extermination (vid. Ex. xvii. 14). The 
hostility which they had now displayed, according to ver. 33, 
there was no necessity for the prophet to mention particularly, 
since it was well known to Saul and all Israel. When God 
looks upon a sin, directs His glance towards it, He must punish 
it according to His own holiness. This AIDE points at the 
very outset to the punishment about to be proclaimed. —Ver. 3. 
Saul is to smite and ban everything belonging to it without 
reserve, t.c. to put to death both man and beast. The last 
clause ‘3) AMD is only an explanation and exemplification of 
sy onDInM., “ From man to woman,” etc., i.e. men and women, 
children and sucklings, etc. 

Vers. 4-9. Saul summoned the people to war, and mustered 
them (those who were summoned) at Telaim (this was probably 
the same place as the 7elem mentioned in Josh. xv. 24, and is 
to be looked for in the eastern portion of the Negeb). “ Two 
hundred thousand foot, and ten thousand of the men of Judah :” 
this implies that the two hundred thousand were from the other 
tribes. These numbers are not too large; for a powerful 
Bedouin nation, such as the Amalekites were, could not possibly 
be successfully attacked with a small army, but only by raising 
the whole of the military force of Israel—Ver. 5. He then 
advanced as far as the city of the Amalekites, the situation of 
which is altogether unknown, and placed an-ambush in the 
valley. 27 does not come from 3", to fight, z.e. to quarrel, not 
to give battle, but was understood even by the early translators 
as a contracted form of 38, the Hiphil of 218. And modern 
commentators have generally understood it in the same way ; 
but Olshausen (Hebr. Gramm. p. 572) questions the correctness 
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of the reading, and Thenius proposes to alter oma 31 into 
monion WA. om) refers to a valley in the neighbourhood of the 
city of the Amalekites.—Ver. 6. Saul directed the Kenites to 
come out from among the Amalekites, that they might not 
perish with them (1808, «mp. Kal of 508), as they had shown 
affection to the Israelites on their journey out of Egypt (com- 
pare Num. x. 29 with Judg. i. 16). He then smote the Ama- 
lekites from Havilah in the direction towards Shur, which lay 
before (to the east of) Egypt (cf. Gen. xxv. 18). Shur is the 
desert of Jifar, i.e. that portion of the desert of Arabia which 
borders upon Egypt (see at Gen. xvi. 7). Havilah, the country 
of the Chauloteans, on the border of Arabia Petra towards 
Yemen (see at Gen. x. 29).—Vers. 8, 9. Their king, Agag, he 
took alive (on the name, see at Num. xxiv. 7), but all the people 
he banned with the edge of the sword, t.¢. he had them put to 
death without quarter. “ All,” ze..all that fell into the hands 
of the Israelites. For it follows from the very nature of the 
case that many escaped, and consequently there is nothing 
striking in the fact that Amalekites are mentioned again at a 
later period (ch. xxvii. 8, xxx. 1; 2 Sam. viii. 12), The last 
remnant was destroyed by the Simeonites upon the mountains 
of Seir in the reign of Hezekiah (1 Chron. iv. 43). Only, king 
Agag did Saul and the people (of Israel) spare, also “ the best 
of the sheep and oxen, and the animals of the second birth, and the 
lambs and everything good ; these they would not ban.” D300, 
according to D.-Kimchi and R. Tanch., are jo2> pIw, te. 
animalia secundo partu edita, which were considered superior to 
the others (vid. Roediger in Ges. Thes. p. 1451); and 0%5, 
pasture lambs, z.e. fat lambs. There is no necessity, therefore, 
for the conjecture of Ewald and Thenius, 5°30), fattened, and 
D215, vineyards; nor for the far-fetched explanation given by 
Bochart, viz. camels with two humps and camel-saddles, to say 
nothing of the fact that camel-saddles and vineyards are alto- 
gether out of place here. In “all that was good” the things 
already mentioned singly are all included. MINN, the property ; 
here it is applied to cattle, as in Gen. xxxiii. 14, 2p} =7ry, 
despised, undervalued. The form of the word is not con- 
tracted from a noun 2 and the participle 72) (Ges. Lehrgeb. 
p- 463), but seems to be a participle Niph. formed from a noun 
m2, But as such a form is contrary to all analogy, Ewald 
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and Olshausen regard the reading as corrupt. D023 (from DBP): 
flowing away ; used with reference to diseased cattle, or such as 
have perished. The reason for sparing the best cattle is very 
apparent, namely selfishness. But it is not so easy to determine 
why Agag should have been spared by Saul. It is by no means 
probable that he wished thereby to do honour to the royal 
dignity. O.v. Gerlach’s supposition, that vanity or the desire 
to make a display with a royal slave was the actual reason, is a 
much more probable one. 

Vers. 10-23. The word of the Lord came to Samuel: “ Jt 
repenteth me that I have made Saul king, for he hath turned 
away from me, and not set up (carried out) my word.” (On the 
repentance of God, see the remarks on Gen. vi. 6.) That this 
does not express any changeableness in the divine nature, but 
simply the sorrow of the divine love at the rebellicn of sinners, 
is evident enough from ver. 29. '™ “INNS 3, to turn round 
from following God, in order to go his own: ways. This was 
Saul’s real sin. He would no longer be the follower and servant 
of the Lord, but would be absolute ruler in Israel. Pride 
arising from the consciousness of his own strength, led him 
astray to break the command of God. What more God said 
to Samuel is not communicated here, because it could easily be 
gathered and supplied from what Samuel himself proceeded to 
do (see more particularly vers. 16 sqq.). In order to avoid 
repetitions, only the principal feature in the divine revelation is 
mentioned here, and the details are given fully afterwards in 
the account of the fulfilment of the instructions. Samuel was 
deeply agitated by this word of the Lord. “ Zé burned (in) 
him,” sc. wrath (8, compare Gen. xxxi. 36 with xxx. 2), not on 
account of the repentance to which God had given utterance at 
having raised up Saul as king, nor merely at Saul’s disobedience, 
but at the frustration of the purpose of God in calling him 
to be king in consequence of his disobedience, from which 
he might justly dread the worst results in relation to the 
glory of Jehovah and his own prophetic labours.’ The opinion 


1% Many grave thoughts seem to have presented themselves at once to 
Samuel and disturbed his mind, when he reflected upon the dishonour 
which might be heaped upon the name of God, and the occasion which the 
rejection and deposition of Saul would furnish to wicked men for blasphem- 
ing God. For Saul had been anointed by the ministry of Samuel, and he 
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that > 1M is also used to signify deep distress cannot be estab- 
lished from 2 Sam. iv. 8. “ And he cried to Jehovah the whole 
night,” sc. praying for Saul to be forgiven. But it was in vain. 
This is evident from what follows, where Samuel maintains 
the cause of his God with strength and decision, after having 
wrestled with God in prayer.—Ver. 12. The next morning, 
after receiving the revelation from.God (ver. 11), Samuel rose 
up early, to go and meet Saul as he was returning from the 
war. On the way it was told him, “ Saul has come to Carmel” — 
i.e. Kurmul, upon the mountains of Judah to the south-east of 
Hebron (see at Josh. xv. 55)—“ setting himself a memorial” (%, 
a hand, then a memorial or monument, inasmuch as the hand 
calls attention to anything: see 2 Sam. xviii. 18), “and has 
turned and proceeded farther, and gone down to Gilgal” (in the 
valley of the Jordan, as in ch. xiii. 4).—Ver. 18. When Samuel 
met him there, Saul attempted to hide his consciousness of guilt 
by a feigned friendly welcome. “ Blessed be thou of the Lord” 
(vid. Ruth ii. 20, Gen. xiv. 19, etc.) was his greeting to the 
prophet ; “J have set up the word of Jehovah.”—Vers. 14, 15. 
But the prophet stripped his hypocrisy at once with the question, 
“ What then is this bleating of sheep in my ears, and a lowing of 
oxen that I hear?” Saul replied (ver. 15), “ They have brought 
them from the Amalekites, because the people spared the best sheep 
and oxen, to sacrifice them to the Lord thy God; and the rest we 
have banned.” So that it was not Saul, but the people, who had 
transgressed the command of the Lord, and that with the most 
laudable intention, viz. to offer the best of the cattle that had 
been taken, as a thank-offering to the Lord. The falsehood and 
hypocrisy of these words lay upon the very surface; for even 
if the cattle spared were really intended as sacrifices to the 
Lord, not only the people, but Saul also, would have had their 
own interests in view (vid. ver. 9), since the flesh of thank- 
offermgs was appropriated to sacrificial meals.—Vers. 16 sqq. 


had been chosen by God himself from all the people, and called by Him to 
the throne. If, therefore, he was nevertheless deposed, it seemed likely 
that so much would be detracted from the authority of Samuel and the 
confidence of the people in his teaching, and, moreover, that the worship of 
God would be overturned, and the greatest disturbance ensue; in fact, that 
universal confusion would burst upon the nation. These were probably the 
' grounds upon which Samuel’s great indignation rested.”—Calvin. 
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Samuel therefore bade him be silent. "15, “ leave off,” excusing 
thyself any further. “ J will tell thee what Jehovah hath said to 
me this night.” (The Chethibh ON is evidently a copyist’s 
error for WN.) “Js tt not true, when thou wast little in thine 
eyes (a reference to Saul’s own words, ch. ix. 21), thow didst 
become head of the tribes of Israel? and Jehovah anointed thee 
king over Israel, and Jehovah sent thee on the way, and said, 
Go and ban the sinners, the Amalekites, and make war against 
them, until thou exterminatest them. And wherefore hast thou 
not hearkened to the voice of Jehovah, and hast fallen upon the 
booty,” etc.? (OYA, see at ch. xiv. 32.) 

Even after this Saul wanted to justify himself, and to 
throw the blame of sparing the cattle upon the people.—Ver. 
20. “ Yea, I have hearkened to the voice of Jehovah (WS serving, 
like ‘3, to introduce the reply: here it is used in the sense of 
asseveration, utique, yea), and have brought Agag the king of the 
Amalekites, and banned Amalek.” Bringing Agag he mentioned 
probably as a practical proof that he had carried out the war 
of extermination against the Amalekites.—Ver. 21. Even the 
sparing of the cattle he endeavoured to defend as the fulfilment 
of a religious duty. The people had taken sheep and oxen from 
the booty, “as firstlings of the ban,” to sacrifice to Jehovah. 
Sacrificing the best of the booty taken in war as an offering of 
first-fruits to the Lord, was not indeed prescribed in the law, 
but was a praiseworthy sign of piety, by which all honour was 
rendered to the Lord as the giver of the victory (see Num. 
xxxi. 48 sqq.). This, Saul meant to say, was what the people 
had done on the present occasion ; only he overlooked the fact, 
that what was banned to the Lord could not be offered to Him 
as a burnt-offering, because, being most holy, it belonged to 
Him already (Lev. xxvii. 29), and according to Deut. xiii. 16,: 
was to be put to death, as Samuel had expressly said to Saul 
(ver. 3).—Vers. 22, 23. Without entering, therefore, into any 
discussion of the meaning of the ban, as Saul only wanted to 
cover over his own wrong-doings by giving this turn to the 
affair, Samuel put a stop to any further excuses, by saying, 
“ Hath Jehovah delight in burnt-offerings and slain-offerings as 
in hearkening to the voice of Jehovah? (i.e. in obedience to His 
word.) Behold, hearing (obeying) is better than slatn-offerings, 
attending better than fat of rams.” By saying this, Samuel did 
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not reject sacrifices as worthless; he did not say that God took 
no pleasure in burnt-offerings and slain-offerings, but simply 
compared sacrifice with obedience to the command of God, and 
pronounced the latter of greater worth than the former. “It 
was as much as to say that the sum and substance of divine 
worship consisted in obedience, with which it should always 
begin, and that sacrifices were, so to speak, simple appendices, 
the force and worth of which were not so great as of obedience 
to the precepts of God” (Calvin). But it necessarily follows 
that sacrifices without obedience to the commandments of God 
are utterly worthless; in fact, are displeasing to God, as Ps. 1. 
8 sqq., Isa. 1. 11 sqq., lxvi. 3, Jer. vi. 20, and all the prophets, 
distinctly affirm. There was no necessity, however, to carry 
out this truth any further. To tear off the cloak of hypocrisy, 
with which Saul hoped to cover his disobedience, it was quite 
enough to affirm that God’s first demand was obedience, and 
that observing His word was better than sacrifice ; because, as 
the Berleb. Bible puts it, “in sacrifices a man offers only the 
strange flesh of irrational animals, whereas in obedience he 
offers his own will, which is rational or spiritual worship ” 
(Rom. xii. 8). This spiritual worship was shadowed forth in 
the sacrificial worship of the Old Testament. In the sacrificial 
animal the Israelite was to give up and sanctify his own person 
and life to the Lord. (For an examination of the meaning of 
the different sacrifices, see Pent. vol. ii. pp. 274 sqq., and Keil’s 
Bibl. Archdol. i. § 41 sqq.) But if this were the design of 
the sacrifices, it was clear enough that God did not desire the 
animal sacrifice in itself, but first and chiefly obedience to His 
own word. In ver. 22, xi is not to be connected as an ad- 
jective with Mt, “more than good sacrifice,” as the Sept. and 
Thenius render it; it is rather to be taken as a predicate, 
“ better than slain-offerings,” and Mit) is placed first simply 
for the sake of emphasis. Any contrast between good and bad 
sacrifices, such as the former construction would introduce into 
the words, is not only foreign to the context, but also opposed 
to the parallelism. For dns apn does not mean fat rams, but 
the fat of rams; the fat portions taken from the ram, which 
were placed upon the altar in the case of the slain-offerings, and 
for which on is the technical expression (compare Lev. iii. 9, 
16, with vers. 4, 11, etc.). “ For,” continued Samuel (ver. 23), 
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“ rebellion is the sin of soothsaying, and opposition 1s heathenism 
and idolatry.” ‘V2 and 7¥5° are the subjects, and synonymous 
in their meaning. ODP NXON, the sin of soothsaying, ze. of 
divination in connection with the worship of idolatrous and 
demoniacal powers. In the second clause idols are mentioned 
instead of idolatry, and compared to resistance, but without 
any particle of comparison. Opposition is keeping idols and 
teraphim, i.e. it is like worshipping idols and teraphim. fx, 
nothingness, then an idol or image (vid. Isa. lxvi. 3; Hos. iv. 
15, x. 5, 8). On the teraphim as domestic and oracular deities, 
see at Gen. xxxi. 19. Opposition to God is compared by 
Samuel to soothsaying and oracles, because idolatry was mani- 
fested in both of them. All conscious disobedience is actually 
idolatry, because it makes self-will, the human I, into a god. 
So that all manifest opposition to the word and commandment 
of God is, like idolatry, a rejection of the true God. “ Because 
thou hast rejected the word of Jehovah, He hath rejected thee, that 
thou mayst be no longer king.” Bria = 70 nip (ver. 26), away 
from being king. 

Vers. 24-35. This sentence made so powerful an impression 
upon Saul, that he confessed, “ J have sinned: for I have trans- 
gressed the command of the Lord and thy words, because I feared 
the people, and hearkened to their voice.” But these last words, 
with which he endeavoured to make his sin appear as small as 
possible, show that the consciousness of his guilt did not go 
very deep. Even if the people had really desired that the best 
of the cattle should be spared, he ought not as king to have 
given his consent to their wish, since God had commanded that 
they should all be banned (7.¢. destroyed) ; and even though he 
had yielded from weakness, this weakness could not lessen his 
guilt before God. ‘This repentance, therefore, was rather the 
effect of alarm at the rejection which had been announced to 
him, than the fruit of any genuine consciousness of sin. “ It 
was not true and serious repentance, or the result of genuine 
sorrow of heart because he had offended God, but was merely 
repentance of the lips arising from fear of losing the kingdom, 
and of incurring public disgrace” (C. v. Lapide). This is 
apparent even from ver. 25, but still more from ver. 30. In 
ver. 25 he not only entreats Samuel for the forgiveness of his 

sin, but says, “ Return with me, that I may pray to the Lord.” 
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The 3 presupposes that Samuel was about to go away after 
executing his commission. Saul entreated him to remain that 
he might pray, 7.e. not only in order to obtain for him the for- 
giveness of his sin through his intercession, but, according to 
ver. 30, to show him honour before the elders of the people and 
before Israel, that his rejection might not be known.—Vers. 
26, 27. This request Samuel refused, repeating at the same 
time the sentence of rejection, and turned to depart. “ Then 
Saul laid hold of the lappet of his mantle (i.e. his upper gar- 
ment), and it tore” (lit. was torn off). That the Niphal 1?" is 
correct, and is not to be altered into ANS 37p%, “ Saul tore off 
the lappet,” according to the rendering of the LX -X., as Thenius 
supposes, is evident from the explanation which Samuel gave 
of the occurrence (ver. 28): “Jehovah hath torn the sovereignty 
of Israel from thee to-day, and given it to thy neighbour, who is 
better than thou.” As Saul was about to hold back the prophet 
by force, that he might obtain from him a revocation of the 
divine sentence, the tearing of the mantle, which took place 
accidentally, and evidently without any such intention on the 
part of Saul, was to serve as a sign of the rending away of the 
sovereignty from him. Samuel did not yet know to whom 
Jehovah would give it; he therefore used the expression WN», 
as ¥1 is applied to any one with whom a person associates. 
To confirm his own words, he adds in ver. 29: “ And also the 
Trust of Israel doth not lie and doth not repent, for He is not a 
man to repent.” M¥) signifies constancy, endurance, then confi- 
dence, trust, because a man can trust in what is constant. This 
meaning is to be retained here, where the word is used as a 
name for God, and not the meaning gloria, which is taken in 
1 Chron. xxix. 11 from the Aramzan usage of speech, and 
would be altogether unsuitable here, where the context suggests 
the idea of unchangeableness. For a man’s repentance or 
regret arises from his changeableness, from the fluctuations in 
his desires and actions. This is never the case with God; 
consequently He is oer N¥3, the unchangeable One, in whom 
Israel can trust, since He does not lie or deceive, or repent of His 
purposes. ‘These words are spoken Qeomperas (theomorphi- 
cally), whereas in ver. 11 and other passages, which speak of 
God as repenting, the words are to be understood dv8pwro- 
maQés (anthropomorphically; cf. Num. xxiii. 19).—Vers. 30, 
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31. After this declaration as to the irrevocable character of 
the determination of God to reject Saul, Samuel yielded to the 
renewed entreaty of Saul, that he would honour him by his 
presence before the elders and the people, and remained whilst — 
Saul worshipped, not merely “for the purpose of preserving 
the outward order until a new king should take his place” (O. 
v. Gerlach), but also to carry out the ban upon Agag, whom 
Saul had spared.—Ver. 32. After Saul had prayed, Samuel 
directed him to bring Agag the king of the Amalekites. Agag 
came N3I~, z.e. in a contented and joyous state of mind, and 
said (in his heart), “ Surely the bitterness of death is vanished,” 
not from any special pleasure at the thought of death, or from 
a heroic contempt of death, but because he thought that his 
life was to be granted him, as he had not been put to death at 
once, and was now about to be presented to the prophet (Cleri- 
cus).—Ver. 33. But Samuel pronounced the sentence of death 
upon him: “ As thy sword hath made women childless, so be thy 
mother childless before women!” 0°W312 is to be understood as 
a comparative: more childless than (other) women, «.e. the most 
childless of women, namely, because her son was the king. 
From these words of Samuel, it is very evident that Agag had 
carried on his wars with great cruelty, and had therefore for- 
feited his life according to the lex talionis. Samuel then hewed 
him in pieces “ before the Lord at Gilgal,” i.e. before the altar 
of Jehovah there ; for the slaying of Agag being the execution 
of the ban, was an act performed for the glory of God.—Vers. 
34, 35. After the prophet had thus maintained the rights of 
Jehovah in the presence of Saul, and carried out the ban upon 
Agag, he returned to his own home at Ramah; and Saul went 
to his house at Gibeah. From that time forward Samuel broke 
off all intercourse with the king whom Jehovah had rejected. 
“For Samuel was grieved for Saul, and it repented the Lord 
that he had made Saul king,” i.e. because Samuel had loved 
Saul on account of his previous election ; and yet, as Jehovah 
had rejected him unconditionally, he felt that he was precluded 
from doing anything to effect a change of heart in Saul, and 
his reinstatement as king. 
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III. SAUL’S FALL AND DAVID’S ELECTION. 


CHAP. XVI.-XXXI. 

Although the rejection of Saul on the part of God, which 
was announced to him by Samuel, was not followed by imme- 
diate deposition, but Saul remained king until his death, the 
consequences of his rejection were very speedily brought to 
light. Whilst Samuel, by the command of God, was secretly 
anointing David, the youngest son of Jesse, at Bethlehem, as 
king (ch. xvi. 1-13), the Spirit of Jehovah departed from Saul, 
and an evil spirit began to terrify him, so that he fell into 
melancholy ; and his servants fetched David to the court, as a 
man who could play on stringed instruments, that he might 
charm away the king’s melancholy by his playing (ch. xvi. 
14-23). Another war with the Philistines soon furnished 
David with the opportunity for displaying his heroic courage, 
by the defeat of the giant Goliath, before whom the whole 
army of the Israelites trembled; and to attract the eyes of the 
whole nation to himself, as the deliverer of Israel from its foes 
(ch. xvii. 1-54), in consequence of which Saul placed him 
above the men of war, whilst Saul’s brave son Jonathan formed 
a bond of friendship with him (ch. xvii. 55-xviil. 5). But this 
victory, in commemorating which the women sang, “ Saul hath 
slain a thousand, David ten thousand” (ch. xviii. 7), excited the 
jealousy of the melancholy king, so that the next day, in an 
attack of madness, he threw his spear at David, who was 
playing before him, and after that not only removed him from 
his presence, but by elevating him to the rank of chief captain, 
and by the promise to give him his daughter in marriage for 
the performance of brave deeds, endeavoured to entangle him 
in such conflicts with the Philistines as should cost him his life. 
And when this failed, and David prospered in all his under- 
takings, he began to be afraid of him, and cherished a lifelong 
hatred towards him (ch. xviii. 6-30). Jonathan did indeed try 
to intercede and allay his father’s suspicions, and effect a recon- 
ciliation between Saul and David; but the evil spirit soon 
drove the jealous king to a fresh attack upon David's life, so 
that he was obliged to flee not only from the presence of Saul, 
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but from his own house also, and went to Ramah, to the prophet 
Samuel, whither, however, Saul soon followed him, though he 
was so overpowered by the Spirit of the prophets, that he could 
not do anything to David (ch. xix.). Another attempt on the ~ 
part of Jonathan to change his father’s mind entirely failed, 
and so excited the wrath of Saul, that he actually threw the 
spear at his own son; so that no other course now remained 
for David, than to separate himself from his noble friend 
Jonathan, and seek safety in flight (ch. xx.). He therefore fled 
with his attendant first of all to Nob, where Ahimelech the 
high priest gave him some of the holy loaves and the sword 
of Goliath, on his representing to him that he was travelling 
hastily in the affairs of the king. He then proceeded to Achish, 
the king of the Philistines, at Gath; but having been recog- 
nised as the conqueror of Goliath, he was obliged to feign 
madness in order to save his life; and being driven away by 
Achish as a madman, he went to the cave of Adullam, and 
thence into the land of Moab. But he was summoned by the 
prophet to return to his own land, and went into the wood 
Hareth, in the land of Judah; whilst Saul, who had been 
informed by the Edomite Doeg of the occurrence at Nob, 
ordered all the priests who were there to be put to death, and 
the town itself to be ruthlessly destroyed, with all the men and 
beasts that it contained. Only one of Ahimelech’s sons escaped 
the massacre, viz. Abiathar’; and he took refuge with David 
(ch. xxi. xxii.). Saul now commenced a regular pursuit of 
David, who had gradually collected around him a company of 
600 men. On receiving intelligence that David had smitten 
a marauding company of Philistines at Keilah, Saul followed 
him, with the hope of catching him in this fortified town; and 
when this plan failed, on account of the flight of David into 
the wilderness of Ziph, because the high priest had informed 
him of the intention of the inhabitants to deliver him up, 
Saul pursued him thither, and had actually surrounded David 
with his warriors, when a messenger arrived with the intelli- 
gence of an invasion of the land by the Philistines, and he 
was suddenly called away to make war upon these foes (ch. 
xxiii.). But he had no sooner returned from the attack upon 
the Philistines, than he pursued David still farther into the 
wilderness of Engedi, where he entered into a large cave, 
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behind which David and his men were concealed, so that he 
actually fell into David’s hands, who might have put him to 
death. But from reverence for the anointed of the Lord, 
instead of doing him any harm, David merely cut off a corner 
of his coat, to show his pursuer, when he had left the cave, in 
what manner he had acted towards him, and to convince him 
of the injustice of his hostility. Saul was indeed moved to 
tears; but he was not disposed for all that to give up any 
further pursuit (ch. xxiv.). David was still obliged to wander 
about from place to place in the wilderness of Judah; and at 
length he was actually in want of the necessaries of life, so that 
on one occasion, when the rich Nabal had churlishly turned 
away the messengers who had been sent to him to ask for a 
present, he formed the resolution to take bloody revenge upon 
this hard-hearted fool, and was only restrained from carrying 
the resolution out by the timely and friendly intervention of the 
wise Abigail (ch. xxv.). Soon after this Saul came a second 
time into such a situation, that David could have killed him; 
_but during the night, whilst Saul and all his people were 
sleeping, he slipped with Abishai into the camp of his enemy, 
and carried off as booty the spear that was at the king’s head, 
that he might show him a second time how very far he was 
from seeking to take his life (ch. xxvi.). But all this only 
made David’s situation an increasingly desperate one; so that 
eventually, in order to save his life, he resolved to fly into the 
country of the Philistines, and take refuge with Achish, the 
king of Gath, by whom he was now received in the most 
friendly manner, as a fugitive who had been proscribed by the 
king of Israel. At his request Achish assigned him the town 
of Ziklag as a dwelling-place for himself and his men, whence 
he made sundry excursions against different Bedouin tribes of 
the desert. In consequence of this, however, he was brought into 
a state of dependence upon this Philistian prince (ch. xxvii.) ; 
and shortly afterwards, when the Philistines made an attack 
upon the Israelites, he would have been perfectly unable to 
escape the necessity of fighting in their ranks against his own 
people and fatherland, if the other princes of the Philistines 
had not felt some mistrust of “these Hebrews,” and compelled 
Achish to send David and his fighting men back to Ziklag (ch. 
xxix.). But this was also to put an end to his prolonged flight. 
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Saul’s fear of the power of the Philistines, and the fact that he 
could not obtain any revelation from God, induced him to have 
recourse to a necromantist woman, and he was obliged to hear 
from the mouth of Samuel, whom she had invoked, not only 
the-confirmation of his own rejection on the part of God, but 
also the announcement of his death (ch. xxviii.). In the battle 
which followed on the mountains of Gilboa, after his three sons 
had been put to death by his side, he fell upon his own sword, 
that he might not fall alive into the hands of the archers of the 
enemy, who were hotly pursuing him (ch. xxxi.), whilst David 
in the meantime chastised the Amalekites for their attack upon 
Ziklag (ch. xxx.). | 

It is not stated anywhere how long the pursuit of David by 
Saul continued ; the only notice given is that David dwelt a 
year and four months in the land of the Philistines (ch. xxvii. 
7). If we compare with this the statement in 2 Sam. v. 4, 
that David was thirty years old when he became king (over 
Judah), the supposition that he was about twenty years old 
when Samuel anointed him, and therefore that the interval 
between Saul’s rejection and his death was about ten years, 
will not be very far from the truth. The events which oc- 
curred during this interval are described in the most elaborate 
way, on the one hand because they show how Saul sank deeper 
and deeper, after the Spirit of God had left him on account 
of his rebellion against Jehovah, and not only was unable to 
procure any longer for the people that deliverance which they 
had expected from the king, but so weakened the power of the 
throne through the conflict which he carried on against David, 
whom the Lord had chosen ruler of the nation in his stead, 
that when he died the Philistines were able to inflict a total 
defeat upon the Israelites, and occupy a large portion of the 
land of Israel; and, on the other hand, because they teach how, 
after the Lord had anointed David ruler over His people, and 
had opened the way to the throne through the victory which 
he gained over Goliath, He humbled him by trouble and want, 
and trained him up as king after His own heart. On a closer 
examination of these occurrences, which we have only briefly 
hinted at, giving their main features merely, we see clearly 
how, from the very day when Samuel announced to Saul his 
rejection by God, he hardened himself more and more against 
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the leadings of divine grace, and continued steadily ripening 
for the judgment of death. Immediately after this announce- 
ment an evil spirit took possession of his soul, so that he fell 
into trouble and melancholy ; and when jealousy towards David 
was stirred up in his heart, he was seized with fits of raving 
madness, in which he tried to pierce David with a spear, and 
thus destroy the man whom he had come to love on account of 
his musical talent, which had exerted so beneficial an influence 
upon his mind (ch. xvi. 23, xviii. 10, 11, xix. 9,10). These 
attacks of madness gradually gave place to hatred, which de- 
veloped itself with full consciousness, and to a most deliberately 
planned hostility, which he concealed at first not only from 
David but also from all his own attendants, with the hope that 
he should be able to put an end to David's life through his 
stratagems, but which he afterwards proclaimed most openly as 
soon as these plans had failed. When his hostility was first 
openly declared, his eagerness to seize upon his enemy carried 
him to such a length that he got into the company of prophets 
at Ramah, and was so completely overpowered by the Spirit of 
God dwelling there, that he lay before Samuel for a whole day 
in a state of prophetic ecstasy (ch. xix. 22 sqq.). But this 
irresistible power of the Spirit of God over him produced no 
change of heart. For immediately afterwards, when Jonathan 
began to intercede for David, Saul threw the spear at his own 
son (ch. xx. 33), and this time not in an attack of madness or 
insanity, but in full consciousness; for we do not read in this 
instance, as in ch. xviil. xix., that the evil spirit came upon 
him. He now proceeded to a consistent carrying out of his 
purpose of murder. He accused his courtiers of having con- 
spired against him like Jonathan, and formed an alliance with 
David (ch. xxii. 6 sqq.), and caused the priests at Nob to be 
murdered in cold blood, and the whole town smitten with the 
edge of the sword, because Ahimelech had supplied David 
with bread; and this he did without paying any attention to 
the conclusive evidence of his innocence (ch. xxii. 11 sqq.). 
He then went with 3000 men in pursuit of David; and even 
after he had fallen twice into David’s hands, and on both occa- 
sions had been magnanimously spared by him, he did not desist 
from plotting for his life until he had driven him out of the 
land; so that we may clearly see how each fresh proof of the 
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righteousness of David’s cause only increased his hatred, until 
at length, in the war against the Philistines, he rashly resorted 
to the godless arts of a necromancer which he himself had 
formerly prohibited, and eventually put an end to his own life 
by falling upon his sword. 

Just as clearly may we discern in the guidance of David, 
from his anointing by Samuel to the death of Saul, how the 
Lord, as King of His people, trained him in the school of 
affliction to be His servant, and led him miraculously on to the 
goal of his divine calling. Having been lifted up as a young 
man by his anointing, and by the favour which he had acquired 
with Saul through his playing upon the harp, and still more by 
his victory over Goliath, far above the limited circumstances of 
his previous life, he might very easily have been puffed up in 
the consciousness of the spiritual gifts and powers conferred 
upon him, if God had not humbled his heart by want and 
tribulation. The first outbursts of jealousy on the part of 
Saul, and -his first attempts to get rid of the favourite of the 
people, only furnished him with the opportunity to distinguish 
himself still more by brave deeds, and to make his name still 
dearer to the people (ch. xviii. 30). When, therefore, Saul’s 
hostility was openly displayed, and neither Jonathan’s friend- 
ship nor Samuel’s prophetic authority could protect him any 
longer, he fled to the high priest Ahimelech, and from him to 
king Achish at Gath, and endeavoured to help himself through 
by resorting to falsehood. He did save himself in this way no 
doubt, but he brought destruction upon the priests at Nob. 
And he was very soon to learn how all that he did for his 
people was rewarded with ingratitude. The inhabitants of 
Keilah, whom he had rescued from their plunderers, wanted to 
deliver him up to Saul (ch. xxiii. 5, 12); and even the men of 
his own tribe, the Ziphites, betrayed him twice, so that he was 
no longer sure of his life even in his own land. But the more 
this necessarily shook his confidence in his own strength and 
wisdom, the more clearly did the Lord manifest himself as his 
faithful Shepherd. After Ahimelech had been put to death, 
his son Abiathar fled to David with the light and right of the 
high priest, so that he was now in a position to inquire the 
will and counsel of God in any difficulty into which he might 
be brought (ch. xxiii. 6). On two occasions God brought his 
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mortal foe Saul into his hand, and David’s conduct in both 
these cases shows how the deliverance of God which he had 
hitherto experienced had strengthened his confidence in the 
Lord, and in the fulfilment of His promises (compare ch. xxiv. 
with ch. xxvi.). And his gracious preservation from carrying 
out his purposes of vengeance against Nabal (ch. xxv.) could 
not fail to strengthen him still more. Nevertheless, when his 
troubles threatened to continue without intermission, his courage 
began to sink and his faith to waver, so that he took refuge in 
the land of the Philistines, where, however, his wisdom and 
cunning brought him into a situation of such difficulty that 
nothing but the grace and fidelity of his God could possibly 
extricate him, and out of which he was delivered without any 
act of his own. 

In this manner was the divine sentence of rejection fulfilled 
upon Saul, and the prospect which the anointing of David had 
set before him, of ascending the throne of Israel, carried out to 
completion. The account before us of the events which led to 
this result of the various complications, bears in all respects so 
thoroughly the stamp of internal truth and trustworthiness, 
that even modern critics are unanimous in acknowledging the 
genuine historical character of the biblical narrative upon the 
whole. At the same time, there are some things, such as the 
supposed irreconcilable discrepancy between ch. xvi. 14--23 and 
ch. xvii. 55-58, and certain repetitions, such as Saul’s throwing 
the spear at David (ch. xviii. 10 and xix. 9, 10), the treachery 
of the Ziphites (ch. xxiii. 19 sqq. and xxvi. 1 sqq.), David’s 
sparing Saul (ch. xxiv. 4 sqq. and xxvi. 5 sqq.), which they 
cannot explain in any other way than by the favourite hypo- 
thesis that we have here divergent accounts, or legendary 
traditions derived from two different sources that are here 
woven together; whereas, as we shall see when we come to the 
exposition of the chapters in question, not only do the dis- 
crepancies vanish on a more thorough and minute examination 
of the matter, but the repetitions are very clearly founded on 
facts. 
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‘ ANOINTING OF DAVID. HIS PLAYING BEFORE SAUL.— 
CHAP. XVI. 


After the rejection of Saul, the Lord commanded Samuel 
the prophet to go to Bethlehem and anoint one of Jesse’s sons 
as king; and when he went to carry out this commission, He 
pointed out David, the youngest of eight sons, as the chosen 
one, whereupon the prophet anointed him (vers. 1-13). Through 
the overruling providence of God, it came to pass after this, 
that David was brought to the court of Saul, to play upon the 
harp, and so cheer up the king, who was troubled with an evil 
spirit (vers. 14-23). 


Vers. 1-13. ANornTING OF Davip.—Ver. 1. The words in 
which God summoned Samuel to proceed to the anointing of 
another king, “ How long wilt thou mourn for Saul, whom I have 
rejected, that he may not be king over Israel?” show that the 
prophet had not yet been able to reconcile himself to the hidden 
ways of the Lord; that he was still afraid that the people and 
kingdom of God would suffer from the rejection of Saul; and 
that he continued to mourn for Saul, not merely from his own 
personal attachment to the fallen king, but also, or perhaps still 
more, from anxiety for the welfare of Israel. He was now to 
put an end to this mourning, and to fill his horn with oil and 
go to Jesse the Bethlehemite, for the Lord had chosen a king 
from among his sons.—Ver. 2. But Samuel replied, “ How 
shall Igo? If Saul hear it, he will kill me.” This fear on the 
part of the prophet, who did not generally show himself either 
hesitating or timid, can only be explained, as we may see from 
ver. 14, on the supposition that Saul was already given up to 
the power of the evil spirit, so that the very worst might be 
dreaded from his madness, if he discovered that Samuel had 
anointed another king. ‘That there was some foundation for 
Samuel’s anxiety, we may infer from the fact that the Lord did 
not blame him for his fear, but pointed out the way by which 
- he might anoint David without attracting attention (vers. 2, 3). 
“ Take a young heifer with thee, and say (sc. if any one ask the 
reason for your going to Bethlehem), I am come to sacrifice to 
the Lord.” There was no untruth in this, for Samuel was really 
about to conduct a sacrificial festival, and was to invite Jesse’s 
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family to it, and then anoint the one whom Jehovah should 
point out to him as the chosen one. It was simply a conceal- 
ment of the principal object of his mission from any who might 
make inquiry about it, because they themselves had not been 
invited. ‘There was no dissimulation or falsehood in this, 
since God really wished His prophet to find safety under the 
pretext of the sacrifice. A sacrifice was therefore really offered, 
and the prophet was protected thereby, so that he was not 
exposed to any danger until the time of full revelation arrived” 
(Calvin).—Ver. 4. When Samuel arrived at Bethlehem, the 
elders of the city came to meet him in a state of the greatest 
anxiety, and asked him whether his coming was peace, or 
promised good. The singular 128" may be explained on the 
ground that one of the elders spoke for the rest. The anxious 
inquiry of the elders presupposes that even in the time of Saul 
the prophet Samuel was frequently in the habit of coming un- 
expectedly to one place and another, for the purpose of reproving 
and punishing wrong-doing and sin.—Ver. 5. Samuel quieted 
them with the reply that he was come to offer sacrifice to the 
Lord, and called upon them to sanctify themselves and take 
part in the sacrifice. It is evident from this that the prophet 
was accustomed to turn his visits to account by offering sacri- 
fice, and so building up the people in fellowship with the Lord. 
The reason why sacrifices were offered at different places was, 
that since the removal of the ark from the tabernacle, this 
sanctuary had ceased to be the only place of the nation’s 
worship. W7PN, to sanctify one’s self by washings and legal 
purifications, which probably preceded every sacrificial festival 
(vid. Ex. xix. 10, 22). The expression, “ Come with me to the 
sacrifice,” is constructio pregnans for “Come and take part in 
the sacrifice.” ‘ Call to the sacrifice” (ver. 3) is to be under- 
stood in the same way. Mat is the slain-offering, which was 
connected with every sacrificial meal. It is evident from the 
following words, “and he sanctified Jesse and his sons,” that 
Samuel addressed the general summons to sanctify themselves 
more especially to Jesse and his sons. For it was with them 
that he was about to celebrate the sacrificial meal.— Vers. 6 sqq. 
When they came, sc. to the sacrificial meal, which was no doubt 
held in Jesse’s house, after the sacrifice had been presented upon 
an altar, and when Samuel saw the eldest son Eliab, who was 
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tall and handsome according to ver. 7, “he thought (lit. he said, 
se. in his heart), Surely His anointed is before Jehovah,” we. 
surely the man is now standing before Jehovah whom He hath 
chosen to be His anointed. But Jehovah said to him in the 
spirit, “ Look not at his form and the height of his stature, for I 
have rejected him: for not as man seeth (sc. do I see); for man 
looketh at the eyes, and Jehovah looketh at the heart.” The eyes, 
as contrasted with the heart, are figuratively employed to denote 
the outward form.— Vers. 8 sqq. When Jesse thereupon brought 
up his other sons, one after another, before Samuel, the prophet 
said in the case of each, “ This also Jehovah hath not chosen.” 
As Samuel must be the subject to the verb 1X" in vers. 8-10, 
we may assume that he had communicated the object of his 
coming to Jesse.—Ver. 11. After the seventh had been pre- 
sented, and the Lord had not pointed any one of them out as 
the chosen one, “ Samuel said to Jesse, Are these all the boys?” 
When Jesse replied that there was still the smallest, i.e. the 
youngest, left, and he was keeping the sheep, he directed him 
to fetch him; “ for,” said he, “ we will not sit down till he has 
come hither.” 3D, to surround, se. the table, upon which the 
meal was arranged. This is implied in the context.—Vers. 12, 
13. When David arrived,—and he was ruddy, also of beautiful 
eyes and good looks (‘3178, used to denote the reddish colour of 
the hair, which was regarded as a mark of beauty in southern 
lands, where the hair is generally black. OY is an adverb here 
= therewith), and therefore, so far as his looks and figure were 
concerned, well fitted, notwithstanding his youth, for the office 
to which the Lord had chosen him, since corporeal beauty was 
one of the outward distinctions of a king,—the Lord pointed 
him out to the prophet as the chosen one; whereupon he anointed 
him in the midst of his brethren. Along with the anointing the 
Spirit of Jehovah came upon David from that day forward. But 
Samuel returned to Ramah when the sacrificial meal was over. 
There is nothing recorded concerning any words of Samuel 
to David at the time of the anointing and in explanation of 
its meaning, as in the tase of Saul (ch. x. 1). In all probability 
Samuel said nothing at the time, since, according to ver. 2, he 
had good reason for keeping the matter secret, not only on his 
own account, but still more for David’s sake; so that even the 
brethren of David who were present knew nothing about the 
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meaning and object of the anointing, but may have imagined 
that Samuel merely intended to consecrate David as a pupil of 
the prophets. At the same time, we can hardly suppose that 
Samuel left Jesse, and even David, in uncertainty as to the 
object of his mission, and of the anointing which he had per- 
formed. He may have communicated all this to both of them, 
without letting the other sons know. It by no means follows, 
that because David remained with his father and kept the sheep 
as before, therefore his calling to be king must have been un- 
known to him; but only that in the anointing which he had 
received he did not discern either the necessity or obligation to 
appear openly as the anointed of the Lord, and that after 
‘receiving the Spirit of the Lord in consequence of the anoint- 
ing, he left the further development of the matter to the Lord 
in childlike submission, assured that He would prepare and 
show him the way to the throne in His own good time. 


Vers. 14-23. Davin’s INTRODUCTION TO-THE COURT OF 
SauL.—Ver. 14. With the rejection of Saul on the part of 
God, the Spirit of Jehovah had departed from him, and an 
evil spirit from Jehovah had come upon him, who filled him 
with fear and anguish. The “ evil spirit from Jehovah” which 
came into Saul in the place of the Spirit of Jehovah, was not 
merely an inward feeling of depression at the rejection an- 
nounced to him, which grew into melancholy, and occasionally 
broke out in passing fits of insanity, but a higher evil power, 
which took possession of him, and not only deprived him of his 
peace of mind, but stirred up the feelings, ideas, imagination, 
and thoughts of his soul to such an extent that at times it drove 
him even into madness. This demon is called “an evil spirit 
(coming) from Jehovah,” because Jehovah had sent it as a 
punishment, or “an evil spirit of God” (Elohim: ver. 15), or 
briefly “a spirit of God” (Elohim), or “ the evil spirit” (ver. 
23, compare ch. xvili. 10), as being a supernatural, spiritual, 
evil power; but never “the Spirit of Jehovah,” because this is 
the Spirit proceeding from the holy God, which works upon 
men as the spirit of strength, wisdom, and knowledge, and 
generates and fosters the spiritual or divine life. The ex- 
pression 539 mint mM (ch. xix. 9) is an abbreviated form for 
min’ NN nn m9, and is to be interpreted accordingly.—Ver. 
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15. When Saul’s attendants, z.¢. his officers at court, perceived 
the mental ailment of the king, they advised him to let the evil 
spirit which troubled him be charmed away by instrumental 
music. ‘ Let our lord speak (command) ; thy servants are 
before thee (i.e. ready to serve thee) : they will seek a man skilled 
in playing upon the harp; so will it be well with thee when. an evil 
spirit of God comes upon thee, and he (the man referred to) plays 
with his hand.” The powerful influence exerted by music upon 
the state of the mind was well known even in the earliest times; 
so that the wise men of ancient Greece recommended music to 
soothe the passions, to heal mental diseases, and even to check 
tumults among the people. From the many examples collected 
by Grotius, Clericus, and more especially Bochart in the 
Hieroz. P. i. 1. 2, c. 44, we will merely cite the words of 
Censorinus (de die natali, c. 12): “ Pythagoras ut animum sua 
semper divinitate imbueret, priusquam se somno daret et cum | 
esset expergitus, cithara ut ferunt cantare consueverat, et Asclepi- 
ades medicus phreneticorum mentes morbo turbatas sepe per 
symphoniam suc nature reddidit..—Vers. 17, 18. When Saul 
commanded them to seek out a good player upon a stringed 
instrument in accordance with this advice, one of the youths 
(B%Y2, a lower class of court servants) said, “J have seen a son 
of Jesse the Bethlehemite, skilled in playing, and a brave man, 
and a man of war, eloquent, and a handsome man, and Jehovah 
is with him.” The description of David as “a mighty man” 
and “a man of war” does not presuppose that David had 
already fought bravely in war, but may be perfectly explained 
from what David himself afterwards affirmed respecting his 
conflicts with lions and bears (ch. xvii. 34, 35). The courage 
and strength which he had then displayed furnished sufficient 
proofs of heroism for any one to discern in him the future war- 
rior.— Vers. 19, 20. Saul thereupon sent to ask Jesse for his 
son David; and Jesse sent him with a present of an ass’s burden 
of bread, a bottle of wine, and a buck-kid. Instead of the 
singular expression nn? nip, an ass with bread, ¢.¢. laden with 
bread, the LXX. read nn? Dh, and rendered it youop adptav; 
but this is certainly wrong, as they were not accustomed to 
measure bread in bushels. These presents show how simple - 
were the customs of Israel and in the court of Saul at that 
time.—Ver. 21. ‘When David came to Saul and stood before 
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him, i.e. served him by playing upon his harp, Saul took a 
great liking to him, and nominated him his armour-bearer, #.e. 
his adjutant, as a proof of his satisfaction with him, and sent to 
Jesse to say, “ Let David stand before me,” i.e. remain in my 
service, “ for he has found favour in my sight.” The historian 
then adds (ver. 23): “ When the (evil) spirit of God came to 
Saul (PR, as in ch. xix. 9, is really equivalent to -Y), and David 
took the harp and played, there came refreshing to Saul, and he 
became well, and the evil spirit departed from him.” Thus David 
came to Saul’s court, and that as his benefactor, without Saul 
having any suspicion of David’s divine election to be king of 
Israel. This guidance on the part of God was a school of 
preparation to David for his future calling. In the first place, 
he was thereby lifted out of his quiet and homely calling in the 
country into the higher sphere of court-life; and thus an oppor- 
tunity was afforded him not only for intercourse with men of 
high rank, and to become acquainted with the affairs of the 
kingdom, but also to display those superior gifts of his intellect 
and heart with which God had endowed him, and thereby to 
gain the love and confidence of the people. But at the same 
time he was also brought into a severe school of affliction, in 
which his inner man was to be trained by conflicts from without 
and within, so that he might become a man after God’s heart, 
who should be well fitted to found the true monarchy in Israel. 


DAVID’S VICTORY OVER GOLIATH.—CHAP. XVII. 1-54. 


A war between the Philistines and the Israelites furnished 
David with the opportunity of displaying before Saul and all 
Israel, and greatly to the terror of the enemies of his people, 
that heroic power which was firmly based upon his bold and 
pious trust in the omnipotence of the faithful covenant God 
(vers. 1-3). A powerful giant, named Goliath, came forward 
from the ranks of the Philistines, and scornfully challenged 
the Israelites to produce a man who would decide the war by a 
single combat with him (vers. 4-11). David, who had returned 
home for a time from the court of Saul, and had just been sent 
into the camp by his father with provisions for his elder brothers 
who were serving in the army, as soon as he heard the challenge 
and the scornful words of the Philistine, offered to fight with 
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him (vers. 15-37), and killed the giant with a stone from a 
sling; whereupon the Philistines took to flight, and were pur- 
sued by the Israelites to Gath and Kkron (vers. 38-54). 

Vers. 1-11. Some time after David first came to Saul for 
the purpose of playing, and when he had gone back to his 
father to Bethlehem, probably because Saul’s condition had 
improved, the Philistines made a fresh attempt to subjugate 
the Israelites. They collected their army together (machaneh, 
as in Ex. xiv. 24, Judg. iv. 16) to war at Shochoh, the present 
Shuweikeh, in the Wady Sumt, three hours and a half to the 
south-west of Jerusalem, in the hilly region between the moun- 
tains of Judah and the plain of Philistia (see at Josh. xv. 35), 
and encamped between Shochoh and Azekah, at Ephes-dammim, 
which has been preserved in the ruins of Damiim, about an 
hour and a half east by north of Shuweikeh ; so that Azekah, 
which has not yet been certainly traced, must be sought for 
to the east or north-east of Damfim (see at Josh. x. 10).— 
Vers. 2, 3. Saul and the Israelites encamped opposite to them 
in the terebinth valley (Emek ha-Elah), i.e. a plain by the Wady 
Musur, and stood in battle array opposite to the Philistines, in 
such order that the latter stood on that side against the moun- 
tain (on the slope of the mountain), and the Israelites on this 
side against the mountain; and the valley (8°33, the deeper cut- 
ting made by the brook in the plain) was between them.—Vers. 
4 sqq. And the (well-known) champion came out of the camps of 
the Philistines (D'230 Wx, the middle-man, who decides a war 
between two armies by a single combat; Luther, “the giant,” 
according to the avjp Suvaros of the LX X., although in ver. 23 
the Septuagint translators have rendered the word correctly 
avnp © asecoaios, which is probably only another form of 
0 pecaios), named Goliath of Gath, one of the chief cities of 
the Philistines, where there were Anakim still left, according 
to Josh. xi. 22. His height was six cubits and a span (64 
cubits), 7.¢., according to the calculation made by Thenius, 
about nine feet two inches Parisian measure,—a great height 
no doubt, though not altogether unparalleled, and hardly greater 
than that of the great uncle of Iren, who came to Berlin in the 
year 1857 (see Pentateuch, vol. iii. p. 303, note). The armour 


1 According to Pliny (hf. n. vii. 16), the giant Pusio and the giantess 
Secundilla, who lived in the time of Augustus, were ten feet three inches 
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of Goliath corresponded to his gigantic stature: “ a helmet of 
brass upon his head, and clothed in scale armour, the weight of 
which was five thousand shekels of brass.” The meaning scales 
is sustained by the words NYpY?P in Lev. xi. 9, 10, and Deut. 
xiv. 9, 10, and nivpyp in Ezek. xxix. 4. Depp mw therefore, 
is not Owpak ddvadards (LXX.), a coat of mail made of rings 
worked together like chains, such as were used in the army of 
the Seleucide (1 Macc. vi. 35), but according to Aquila’s doAr- 
Swrov (scaled), a coat made of plates of brass lying one upon 
another like scales, such as we find upon the old Assyrian sculp- 
tures, where the warriors fighting in chariots, and in attendance 
upon the king, wear coats of scale armour, descending either 
to the knees or ankles, and consisting of scales of iron or brass, 
which were probably fastened to a shirt of felt or coarse linen 
(see Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. p. 335). The 
account of the weight, 5000 shekels, z.e. according to Thenius, 
148 Dresden pounds, is hardly founded upon the actual weigh- 
ing of the coat of mail, but probably rested upon a general 
estimate, which may have been somewhat too high, although 
we must bear in mind that the coat of mail not only covered 
the chest and back, but, as in the case of the Assyrian warriors, 
the lower part of the body also, and therefore must have been 
very large and very heavy.'—Ver. 6. And “ greaves of brass 
upon his feet, and a brazen lance (hung) between his shoulders,” 
i.e. upon his back. fi7°D signifies a lance, or small spear. The 
LXX. and Vulgate, however, adopt the rendering domls yar«ij, 
clypeus eneus ; and Luther has followed them, and translates 


(Roman) in height ; and a Jew is mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xviii. 4, 5), 
who was seven cubits in height, z.e. ten Parisian feet, or if the cubits are 
Roman, nine and a half. 

1 According to Thenius, the cuirass of Augustus the Strong, which has 
been preserved in the historical museum at Dresden, weighed fifty-five 
pounds; and from that he infers, that the weight given as that of Goliath’s 
coat of mail is by no means too great. Ewald, on the other hand, seems 
to have no idea of the nature of the Hebrew weights, or of the bodily 
strength of a man, since he gives 5000 lbs. of brass as the weight of 
Goliath’s coat of mail (Gesch. iii. p. 90), and merely observes that the 
pounds were of course much smaller than ours. But the shekel did not 
even weigh so much as our full ounce. With such statements as these you 
may easily turn the historical character of the scriptural narrative into 
incredible myths ; but they cannot lay any claim to the name of science. 
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it a brazen shield. Thenius therefore proposes to alter fit’ . 
into 32, because the expression “ between his shoulders” does 
not appear applicable to a spear or javelin, which Goliath must 
have suspended by a strap, but only to a small shield slung over 
his back, whilst his armour-bearer carried the larger | m3¥ in front 
of him. But the difficulty founded upon the expression “ between 
his shoulders” has been fully met by Bochart (Hieroz. i. 2, 
c. 8), in the examples which he cites from Homer, Virgil, etc., 
to prove that the ancients carried their own swords slung over 
their shoulders (4uqi & @potow : II. ii. 45, etc.). And Josephus 
understood the expression in this way (Ané. vi. 9,1). Goliath 
had no need of any shield to cover his back, as this was suffi- 
ciently protected by the coat of mail. Moreover, the allusion 
to the #i1°2 in ver. 45 points to an offensive weapon, and not to 
a shield—Ver. 7. “ And the shaft of his spear was like a 
weaver’s beam, and the point of tt six hundred shekels of tron” 
(about seventeen pounds). For 7, according to the Keri and 
the parallel passages, 2 Sam. xxi. 19, 1 Chron. xx. 5, we should 
read 7, wood, t.e. a shaft. Before him went the bearer of the 
zinnah, i.e. the great shield—Ver. 8. This giant stood and 
cried to the ranks of the Israelites, “ Why come ye out to place 
yourselves in battle array? Am I not the Philistine, and ye the 
servants of Saul? Choose ye out aman who may come down 
to me” (into the valley where Goliath was standing). The 
meaning is: “ Why would you engage in battle with us? I am 
the man who represents the strength of the Philistines, and ye 
are only servants of Saul. If ye have heroes, choose one out, 
that we may decide the matter in a single combat.”’—Ver. 9. 
“ If he can fight with me, and kill me, we will be your servants ; 
if I overcome him, and slay him, ye shall be our servants, and 
serve us.” He then said still further (ver. 10), “I have mocked 
the ranks of Israel this day (the mockery consisted in his desig- 
nating the Israelites as servants of Saul, and generally in the 
triumphant tone in which he issued the challenge to single 
combat) ; give me aman, that we may fight together !”—Ver. 11. 
At these words Saul and all Israel were dismayed and greatly 
afraid, because not one of them dared to accept the CHaHER ES to 
fight with such a giant. 

Vers. 12-31. David's arrival in the camp, and wish to fight 
with Goliath.—David had been dismissed by Saul at that time, 
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and having returned home, he was feeding his father’s sheep 
once more (vers. 12-15). Now, when the Israelites were 
standing opposite to the Philistines, and Goliath was repeating 
his challenge every day, David was sent by his father into the 
camp to bring provisions to his three eldest brothers, who were 
serving in Saul’s army, and to inquire as to their welfare (vers. 
16-19). He arrived when the Israelites had placed themselves 
in battle array; and running to his brethren in the ranks, he 
saw Goliath come out from the ranks of the Philistines, and 
heard his words, and also learned from the mouth of an Israelite 
what reward Saul would give to any one who would defeat this 
Philistine (vers. 20-25). He then inquired more minutely 
into the matter; and having thereby betrayed his own intention 
of trying to fight with him (vers. 26, 27), he was sharply re- 
proved by his eldest brother in consequence (vers. 28, 29). He 
did not allow this to deter him, however, but turned to another 
with the same question, and received a similar reply (ver. 30); 
whereupon his words were told to the king, who ordered David 
to come before him (ver. 31). This is, in a condensed form, 
the substance of the section, which introduces the conquest of 
Goliath by David in the character of an episode. This first 
heroic deed was of the greatest importance to David and all 
Israel, for it was David’s first step on the way to the throne, to 
which Jehovah had resolved to raise him. This explains the 
fulness and circumstantiality of the narrative, in which the 
intentior. is very apparent to set forth most distinctly the 
marvellous overruling of all the circumstances by God himself. 
And this circumstantiality of the account is closely connected 
with the form of the narrative, which abounds in repetitions, 
that appear to us tautological in many instances, but which 
belong to the characteristic peculiarities of the early Hebrew 
style of historical composition." 


1 On account of these repetitions and certain apparent differences, the 
LXX. (Cod. Vat.) have omitted the section from ver. 12 to ver. 31, and 
also that from ver. 55 to ch. xviii. 5; and on the ground of this omission, 
Houbigant, Kennicott, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Dathe, Bertheau, and many 
others, have pronounced both these sections Jater interpolations; whereas 
the more recent critics, such as De Wette, Thenius, Ewald, Bleek, Stahelin, 
and others, reject the hypothesis that they are interpolations, and infer 
from the supposed discrepancies that ch. xvii. and xviii. were written by 
some one who was ignorant of the facts mentioned in ch. xvi., and was 
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Vers. 12-15 are closely connected with the preceding words, 
“ All Israel was alarmed at the challenge of the Philistine; but 
David the son of that Ephratite (Ephratite, as in Ruth i. 1, 2) 
of Bethlehem in Judah, whose name was Jesse,” etc. The verb 
and predicate do not follow till ver. 15; so that the words 
occur here in the form of an anacolouthon. The traditional 
introduction of the verb 77 between 7)7) and Mx 72 (David was 
the son of that Ephratite) i is both erroneous and misleading. 
If the words were to be understood in this way, ™ could no 
more be omitted here than 707 in 2 Chron. xxii. 3. 11. The 
true explanation is rather, that vers. 12-15 form one period 
expanded by parentheses, and that the historian lost sight of 


altogether a different person from the author of this chapter. According 
to ch. xvi. 21 sqq., they say, David was Saul’s armour-bearer already, and 
his family connections were well known to the king, whereas, according to 
ch. xvii. 15, David was absent just at the time when he ought as armour- 
bearer to have been in attendance upon Saul; whilst in ch. xvii. 33 he is 
represented as a shepherd boy who was unaccustomed to handle weapons, 
and as being an unauthorized spectator of the war, and, what is still more 
striking, even his lineage is represented in vers. 55 sqq. as unknown both 
to Abner and the king. Moreover, in ver. 12 the writer introduces a 
notice concerning David with which the reader must be already well 
acquainted from ch. xvi. 5 sqq., and which is therefore, to say the least, 
superfluous ; and in ver. 54 Jerusalem is mentioned in a manner which 
does not quite harmonize with the history, whilst the account of the manner 
in which he disposed of Goliath’s armour is apparently at variance with ch. 
xxi. 9, Butthe notion, that the sections in question are interpolations that 
have crept into the text, cannot be sustained on the mere authority of the 
Septuagint version ; since the arbitrary manner in which the translators of 
this version made omissions or additions at pleasure is obvious to any one. 
Again, the assertion that these sections cannot well be reconciled with ch. 
xvi., and emanated from an author who was unacquainted with the history 
in ch. xvi., is overthrown by the unquestionable reference to ch. xvi. which 
we find in ver. 12, ‘‘ David the son of that Ephratite,”—where Jerome has 
correctly paraphrased 77371, de quo supra dictum est,—and also by the remark 


in ver. 15, that David went backwards and forwards from Saul to feed his 
father’s sheep in Bethlehem. Neither of these can be pronounced interpo: 
lations of the compiler, unless the fact can be established that the supposed 
discrepancies are really well founded. But it by no means follows, that 
because Saul loved David on account of the beneficial effect which his 
playing upon the harp produced upon his mind, and appointed him his 
armour-bearer, therefore David had really to carry the king’s armour in 
time of war. The appointment of armour-bearer was nothing more than 
conferring upon him the title of aide-de-camp, from which it cannot be 
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the construction with which he commenced in the intermediate 
clauses; so that he started afresh with the subject 7!) in ver. 
15, and proceeded with what he had to say concerning David, 
doing this at the same time in such a form that what he writes 
is attached, so far as the sense is concerned, to the parenthetical 
remarks concerning Jesse’s eldest sons. To bring out dis- 
tinctly the remarkable chain of circumstances by which David 
was led to undertake the conflict with Goliath, he links on to 
the reference to his father certain further notices respecting 
David’s family and his position at that time. Jesse had eight 
sons and was an old man in the time of Saul. O°W382 83, 
“come among the weak.” DW generally means, no doubt, 


inferred that David had already become well known to the king through 
the performance of warlike deeds. If Joab, the commander-in-chief, had 
ten armour-bearers (2 Sam. xviii. 15, compare ch. xxiii. 37), king Saul 
would certainly have other armour-bearers besides David, and such as were 
well used to war. Moreover, it is not stated anywhere in ch. xvi. that Saul 
took David at the very outset into his regular and permanent service, but, 
according to ver. 22, he merely asked his father Jesse that David might 
stand before him, i.e. might serve him; and there is no contradiction in 
the supposition, that when his melancholy left him for a time, he sent David 
back to his father to Bethlehem, so that on the breaking out of the war 
with the Philistines he was living at home and keeping sheep, whilst his 
three eldest brothers had gone to the war. The circumstance, however, 
that when David went to fight with Goliath, Saul asked Abner his captain, 
‘* Whose son is this youth?” and Abner could give no explanation to the 
king, so that after the defeat of Goliath, Saul himself asked David, ‘‘ Whose 
son art thou?” (vers. 55-58), can hardly be comprehended, if all that Saul 
wanted to ascertain was the name of David’s father. For even if Abner 
had not troubled himself about the lineage of Saul’s harpist, Saul himself 
could not well have forgotten that David was a son of the Bethlehemite 
Jesse.. But there was much more implied in Saul’s question. It was not 
the name of David’s father alone that he wanted to discover, but what kind 
of man the father of a youth who possessed the courage to accomplish so 
marvellous a heroic deed really was; and the question was put not merely 
in order that he might grant him an exemption of his house from taxes as 
the reward promised for the conquest of Goliath (ver. 25), but also in all 
probability that he might attach such a man to his court, since he inferred 
from the courage and bravery of the son the existence of similar qualities 
in the father. It is true that David merely replied, ‘‘ The son of thy servant 
Jesse of Bethlehem ;” but it is very evident from the expression in ch. xviii. 
1, ‘‘ when he had made an end of speaking unto Saul,” that Saul conversed 
with him still further about his family affairs, since the very words imply a 
lengthened conversation. The other difficulties are very trivial, and will 
be answered in connection with the exposition of the passages in question. 
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people or men. But this meaning does not give any appro- 
priate sense here ; and the supposition that the word has crept 
in through a slip of the pen for D'3¥3, is opposed not only by 
the authority of the early translators, all of whom read D'vax, 
but also by the circumstance that the expression 0°2¥2 Ni3 does 
not occur in the whole of the Old Testament, and that D°D*2 Nia 
alone is used with this signification.—Ver. 13. “ The three great 
(2.2. eldest) sons of Jesse had gone behind Saul into the war.” 
OM, which appears superfluous after the foregoing 192%, has 
been defended by Béttcher, as necessary to express the plu- 
perfect, which the thought requires, since the imperfect consec. 
130%, when attached to a substantive and participial clause, 
merely expresses the force of the aorist. Properly, therefore, 
it reads thus: “ And then (in Jesse’s old age) the three eldest 
sons followed, had followed, Saul ;” a very ponderous construc- 
tion indeed, but quite correct, and even necessary, with the 
great deficiency of forms, to express the pluperfect. The names 
of these three sons agree with ch. xvi. 6-9, whilst the third, 
Shammah, is called Shimeah (MYOY) in 2 Sam. xiii. 3, 32, Yow 
in 2 Sam. xxi. 21, and 8yo¥ in 1 Chron. ii. 13, xx. 7.—Ver. 15. 
“ But David was going and returning away from Saul :” 1.e. he 
went backwards and forwards from Saul to feed his father’s 
sheep in Bethlehem; so that he was not in the permanent 
service of Saul, but at that very time was with his father. 
The latter is to be supplied from the context.—Ver. 16. The 
_ Philistine drew near (to the Israelitish ranks) morning and 
evening, and stationed himself for forty days (in front of them). 
This remark continues the description of Goliath’s appearance, 
and introduces the account which follows. Whilst the Phili- 
stine was coming out every day for forty days long with his 
challenge to single combat, Jesse sent his son David into the 
camp. “ Jake now for thy brethren this ephah of parched grains 
(see Lev. xxiii. 14), and these ten loaves, and bring them quickly 
into the camp to thy brethren.” —Ver. 18. “ And these ten slices 
of soft cheese (so the ancient versions render it) bring to the 
chief captain over thousand, and visit thy brethren to inquire after 
their welfare, and bring with you a pledge from them”—a pledge 
that they are alive and well. This seems the simplest explana- 
tion of the word 0N37y, of which very different renderings were 
given by the early translators.—Ver. 19. “ But Saul and they 
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(the brothers), and the whole of the men of Israel, are in the 
terebinth valley,” etc. This statement forms part of Jesse’s 
words.—Vers. 20, 21. In pursuance of this commission, David 
went in the morning to the waggon-rampart, when the army, 
which was going out (of the camp) into battle array, raised 
the war-cry, and Israel and the Philistines placed themselves 
battle-array against battle-array. oP) raat) is a circumstantial 
clause, and the predicate is introduced with 31, as ‘0 Sn is 
placed at the head absolutely : “ and as for the army which, 
etc., it raised a shout.” nonbia inn, lit. to make a noise ; 
war, t.c. to raise a war-cry.—Ver. 22. David left the vessels 
with the provisions in the ‘charge of the keeper of the ves- 
sels, and ran into the ranks to inquire as to the health of 
his brethren.—Ver. 23. Whilst he was talking with them, 
the champion (middle-man) Goliath drew near, and spoke 
according to those words (the words contained in vers. 8 sqq.), 
and David heard it. 5 niyeo is probably an error for 
Op ninwe (Keri, LXX. , Vulg.; cf. ver. 26). If the Chethibh 
were the proper reading, it would suggest an Arabic word signi- 
fying a crowd of men (Dietrich on Ges. Lex.).—Vers. 24, 25. 
All the Israelites fled from Goliath, and were sore afraid. 
They said Cue WX is a collective foun), “ Have ye seen this 
man who is coming? (ONS, with Dagesh dirim. as in ch. x. 24.) 
Surely to defy Israel 1s he coming; and whoever shall slay him, 
the king will enrich him with great wealth, and give him his 
daughter, and make his father’s house (i.e. his family) free in 
Israel,” viz. from taxes and public burdens. There is nothing 
said afterwards about the fulfilment of these promises. But it 
by no means follows from this, that the statement is to be 
regarded as nothing more than an exaggeration, that had grown 
up among the people, of what Saul had really said. There is 
all the less probability in this, from the fact that, according to 
ver. 27, the people assured him again of the same thing. In all 
probability Saul had actually made some such promises as these, 
but did not feel himself bound to fulfil them afterwards, because 
he had not made them expressly to David himself.—Ver. 26. 
When David heard these words, he made more minute inquiries 
from the bystanders about the whole matter, and dropped some 
words which gave rise to the supposition that he wanted to go 
and fight with this Philistine himself. This is implied in the 
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words, “ For who is the Philistine, this uncircumcised one (1.e. 
standing as he does outside the covenant with Jehovah), that he 
insults the ranks of the living God!” whom he has defied in His 
army. ‘He must know,” says the Berleburger Bible, “that he 
has not to do with men, but with God. With a living God he 
will have to do, and not with an idol.’’—Ver. 28. David’s eldest 
brother was greatly enraged at his talking thus with the men, 
and reproved David: “ Why hast thou come down (from Beth- 
lehem, which stood upon high ground, to the scene of the war), 
and with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the desert?” 
“ Those few sheep,” the loss of only one of which would be a 
very great loss to our family. “J know thy presumption, and 
the wickedness of thy heart; for thou hast come down to look at 
the war ;” i.e. thou art not contented with thy lowly calling, but 
aspirest to lofty things; it gives thee pleasure to look upon 
bloodshed. Eliab sought for the splinter in his brother's eye, 
and was not aware of the beam in his own. The very things 
with which he charged his brother—presumption and wicked- 
ness of heart—were most apparent in his scornful reproof.— 
Vers. 29, 30. David answered very modestly, and so as to put 
the scorn of his reprover to shame: “ What have I done, then? 
It was only a word”—a very allowable inquiry certainly. He 
then turned from him (Eliab) to another who was standing by ; 
and having repeated his previous words, he received the same 
answer from the people.—Ver. 31. David’s words were told to 
Saul, who had him sent for immediately. 

Vers. 32-40. David's resolution to fight with Goliath; and 
his equipment for the conjlict—Ver. 32. When in the presence 
of Saul, David said, “Zet no man’s heart (i.e. courage) fail 
on his account (on account of the Philistine, about whom they 
had been speaking) : thy servant will go and fight with this Phili- 
stine.” —Vers. 33 sqq. To Saul’s objection that he, a mere youth, 
could not fight with this Philistine, a man of war from his youth 
up, David replied, that as a shepherd he had taken a sheep out 
of the jaws of a lion and a bear, and had also slain them both. 
The article before "8 and 315 points out these animals as the 
well-known beasts of prey. By the expression 317778) the 
bear is subordinated to the lion, or rather placed afterwards, as 
something which came in addition to it; so that NN is to be 
taken as a nota accus. (vid. Ewald, § 277, a), though it 1s not to 
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be understood as implying that the lion and the bear went 
together in search of prey. The subordination or addition is 
merely a logical one: not only the lion, but also the bear, which 
seized the sheep, did David slay. i, which we find in most 
of the editions since the time of Jac. Chayim, 1525, is an error 
in writing, or more correctly in hearing, for 1¥,a sheep. “ And 
I went out after tt ; and when it rose up against me, [ seized tt 
by its beard, and smote tt, and killed it.” Pt, beard and chin, 
signifies the bearded chin. ‘Thenius proposes, though without 
any necessity, to alter ‘3212 into 121733, for the simple but weak 
reason, that neither lions nor bears have any actual beard. We 
have only to think, for example, of the Ais Hiryévecos in Homer 
(Il. xv. 275, xvii. 109), or the barbam vellere mortuo leoni of 
Martial (x. 9). Even in modern times we read of lions having 
been killed by Arabs with a stick (see Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Althk. 
iv. 2, pp. 132-3). The constant use of the singular suffix is suffi- 
cient to show, that when David speaks of the lion and the bear, 
he connects together two different events, which took place at 
different times, and then proceeds to state how he smote both 
the one and the other of the two beasts of prey.—Ver. 36. 
“ Thy servant slew both the lion and the bear; and the Philistine, 
this uncircumcised one, shall become like one of them (i.e. the 
same thing shall happen to him as to the lion and the bear), 
because he has defied the ranks of the living God.” “ And,” he 
continued (ver. 37), “the Lord who delivered me out of the hand 
(the power) of the lion and the bear, he will deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine.” David's courage rested, therefore, upon 
his confident belief that the living God would not let His people 
be defied by the heathen with impunity. Saul then desired for 
him the help of the Lord in carrying out his resolution, and 
bade him put on his own armour-clothes, and gird on his armour. 
_ 3D (his clothes) signifies probably a peculiar kind of clothes 
which were worn under the armour, a kind of armour-coat to 
which the sword was fastened.—Vers. 39, 40. When he was thus 
equipped with brazen helmet, coat of mail, and sword, David 
began to walk, but soon found that he could do nothing with 
these. He therefore said to Saul, “cannot go in these things, for 
I have not tried them ;” and having taken them off, he took his 
shepherd’s staff in his hand, sought out five smooth stones from 
the brook-valley, and put them in the shepherd’s thing that he 
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had, namely his shepherd’s bag. He then took.the sling in his 
hand, and went up to the Philistine. In the exercise of his 
shepherd’s calling he may have become so skilléd in the use 
‘of the sling, that, like the Benjaminites mentioned in Judg. 
xx. 16, he could sling at a hair’s-breadth, and not miss. 
Vers. 41-54. David and Goliath: fall of Goliath, and flight of 
the Philistines.—Ver. 41. The Philistine came closer and closer 
to David.—Vers. 42 sqq. When he saw David, “ he looked at him, 
and despised him,” i.e. he looked at him contemptuously, because 
he was a youth (as in ch. xvi. 12) ; “ and then said to him, Am 
I a dog, that thou comest to me with sticks?” (the plural niopa is 
used in contemptuous exaggeration of the armour of David, 
which appeared so thoroughly unfit for the occasion); “and 
cursed David by his God (i.e. making use of the name of Jeho- 
vah in his cursing, and thus defying not David only, but the 
God of Israel also), and finished with the challenge, Come to me, 
and I will give thy flesh to the birds of heaven and the beasts of 
the field” (to eat). It was with such threats as these that 
Homer’s heroes used to defy one another (vid. Hector’s threat, _ 
for example, in J/. xii. 831-2).—Vers. 45 sqq. David answered 
this defiance with bold, believing courage : “ Thou comest to me 
with sword, and javelin, and lance ; but I come to thee in the name 
of the Lord of Sabaoth, the God of the ranks of Israel, whom 
thou hast defied. This day will Jehovah deliver thee into my 
hand; and I shall smite thee, and cut off thine head, and give the 
corpse of the army of the Philistines to the birds this day... . 
And all the world shall learn that Israel hath a God; and this 
whole assembly shall discover that Jehovah bringeth deliverance 
(victory) not by sword and spear: for war belongeth to Jehovah, 
and He will give you into our hand.” Whilst Goliath boasted of 
his strength, David founded his own assurance of victory upon 
the Almighty God of Israel, whom the Philistine had defied. 
3B is to be taken collectively. owen? D'rioN wv does not mean 
“ God is for Israel,” but “Israel hath a God,” so that Elohim is 
of course used here in a pregnant sense. This God is Jehovah; 
war is his, z.e. He is the Lord of war, who has both war and its 
results in His power.—Vers. 48, 49. When the Philistine rose 
up, drawing near towards David (0? and 12 simply serve to 
set forth the occurrence in a more pictorial manner), David 
hastened and ran to the battle array to meet him, took a stone out 
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of his pocket, hurled it, and hit the Philistine on his temples, so 
that the stone entered them, and Goliath fell upon his face to 
the ground.—Ver. 50 contains a remark by the historian with 
reference to the result of the conflict : “Thus was David stronger 
than the Philistine, with sling and stone, and smote the Philistine, 
and slew him without a sword in his hand.’ And then in ver. 
51 the details are given, namely, that David cut off the head 
of the fallen giant with his own sword. Upon the downfall of 
their hero the Philistines were terrified and fled; whereupon 
the Israelites rose up with a cry to pursue the flying foe, and 
pursued them “to a valley, and to the gates of Ekron.” The first 
place mentioned is a very striking one. The “ valley” cannot 
mean the one which divided the two armies, according to ver. 3, 
not only because the article is wanting, but still more from the 
facts themselves. For it is neither stated, nor really probable, 
that the Philistines had crossed that valley, so as to make it 
possible to pursue them into it again. But if the word refers 
to some other valley, it seems very strange that nothing further 
should be said about it. Both these circumstances render the 
reading itself, 8°3, suspicious, and give great probability to the 
conjecture that 81 is only a copyist’s error for Gath, which is 
the rendering given by the L-XX., especially when taken in 
connection with the following clause, “to Gath and to Ekron” 
(ver. 52).—Ver. 52. “ And wounded of the Philistines fell on the 
way to Shaaraim, and to Gath and to Ekron.” Shaaraim is the 
town of Saarayim, in the lowland of Judah, and has probably 
been preserved in the Tell Kefr Zakariya (see at Josh. xv. 
36). On Gath and Ekron, see at Josh. xiii. 3.—Ver. 53. After 
returning from the pursuit of the flying foe, the Israelites 
plundered the camp of the Philistines. “INN PI, to pursue 
hotly, as in Gen. xxxi. 86.—Ver. 54. But David took the head 
of Goliath and brought it to Jerusalem, and put his armour in 
his tent. Nis an antiquated term for a dwelling-place, as in 
ch. iv. 10, xiii. 2, etc. The reference is to David’s house at 
Bethlehem, to which he returned with the booty after the defeat 
of Goliath, and that by the road which ran past Jerusalem, 
where he left the head of Goliath. There is no anachronism in 
these statements; for the assertion made by some, that Jeru- 
salem was not yet in the possession of the Israelites, rests upon 
a confusion between the citadel of Jebus upon Zion, which 
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was still in the hands of the Jebusites, and the city of Jeru- 
salem, in which Israelites had dwelt for a long time (see at 
Josh. xv. 63, and Judg. i. 8). Nor is there any contradiction 
between this statement and ch. xxi. 9, where Goliath’s sword 
is said to have been preserved in the tabernacle at Nob: for it 
is not affirmed that David kept Goliath’s armour in his own 
home, but only that he took it thither; and the supposition that 
Goliath’s sword was afterwards deposited by him in the sanctuary 
in honour of the Lord, is easily reconcilable with this. Again, the 
statement in ch. xvili. 2, to the effect that, after David’s victory . 
over Goliath, Saul did not allow him to return to his father’s 
house any more, is by no means at variance with this explana- 
tion of the verse before us. For the statement in question must 
be understood in accordance with ch. xvii. 15, viz. as signifying 
that from that time forward Saul did not allow David to return 
to his father’s house to keep the sheep as he had done before, 
and by no means precludes his paying brief visits to Bethlehem. 


JONATHAN'S FRIENDSHIP. SAUL’S JEALOUSY AND PLOTS 
AGAINST DAVID.—CHAP. XVII. 55-XVIII. 30. 


David’s victory over Goliath was a turning-point in his life, 
which opened the way to the throne. But whilst this heroic 
deed brought. him out of his rural shepherd life to the scene of 
Israel’s conflict with its foes, and in these conflicts Jehovah 
crowned all his undertakings with such evident success, that 
the Israelites could not fail to discern more and more clearly 
in him the man whom God had chosen as their future king; 
it brought him, on the other hand, into such a relation to the 
royal house, which had been rejected by God, though it still 
continued to reign, as produced lasting and beneficial results in 
connection with his future calling. In the king himself, from 
whom the Spirit of God had departed, there was soon stirred 
up such jealousy of David as his rival to whom the kingdom 
would one day come, that he attempted at first to get rid of 
him by stratagem; and when this failed, and David’s renown 
steadily increased, he proceeded to open hostility and persecu- 
tion. On the other hand, the heart of Jonathan clung more 
and more firmly to David with self-denying love and sacrifice. 
This friendship on the part of the brave and noble son of the 
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king, not only helped David to bear the more easily all the 
enmity and persecution of the king when plagued by his evil 
spirit, but awakened and strengthened in his soul that pure 
feeling of unswerving fidelity towards the king himself, which 
amounted even to love of his enemy, and, according to the 
marvellous counsel of the Lord, contributed greatly to the 
training of David for his calling to be a king after God’s own 
heart. In the account of the results which followed David’s 
victory over Goliath, not only for himself but also for all Israel, 
the friendship of Jonathan is mentioned first (ver. 55-ch. xviii. 
5); and this is followed by an account of the growing jealousy 
of Saul in its earliest stages (vers. 6-30). 

Ch. xvii. 55-xviii. 5. Jonathan’s friendship.—Vers. 55-58. 
The account of the relation into which David was brought to 
Saul through the defeat of Goliath is introduced by a supple- 
mentary remark, in vers. 55, 56, as to a conversation which 
took place between Saul and his commander-in-chief Abner 
concerning David, whilst he was fighting with the giant. So 
far, therefore, as the actual meaning is concerned, the verbs 
in vers. 55 and 56 should be rendered as pluperfects. When 
Saul saw the youth walk boldly up to meet the Philistine, he 
asked Abner whose son he was ; whereupon Abner assured him 
with an oath that he did not know. In our remarks concerning 
the integrity of this section (p. 177) we have already observed, 
with regard to the meaning of the question put by Saul, that 
it does not presuppose an actual want of acquaintance with the 
person of David and the name of his father, but only igno- 
rance of the social condition of David’s family, with which 
both Abner and Saul may hitherto have failed to make them- 
selves more fully acquainted..—Vers. 57, 58. When David 
returned “from the slaughter of the Philistine,” i.e. after the 
defeat of Goliath, and when Abner, who probably went as com- 
mander to meet the brave hero and congratulate him upon his 
victory, had brought him to Saul, the king addressed the same 
question to David, who immediately gave him the information 
he desired. For it is evident that David said more than is 


1 The common solutions of this apparent discrepancy, such as that Saul 
pretended not to know David, or that his question is to be explained on 
the supposition that his disease affected his memory, have but little pro- 
bability in them, although Karkar still adheres to them. 
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here communicated, viz. “the son of thy servant Jesse the Beth- 
lehemite,” as we have already observed, from the words of ch. 
xviii. 1, which presuppose a protracted conversation between 
Saul and David. The only reason, in all probability, why this 
conversation has not been recorded, is that it was not followed 
by any lasting results either for Jesse or David. 

Ch. xviii. 1-5. The bond of friendship which Jonathan 
formed with David was so evidently the main point, that in 
ver. 1 the writer commences with the love of Jonathan to 
David, and then after that proceeds in ver. 2 to observe that 
Saul took David to himself from that day forward; whereas it 
is very evident that Saul told David, either at the time of his 
conversation with him or immediately afterwards, that he was 
henceforth to remain with him, z.e. in his service. “ The soul 
of Jonathan bound itself (lit. chained itself; cf. Gen. xliv. 30) 
to David's soul, and: Jonathan loved him as his soul.” The 
Chethibh \308" with the suffix } attached to the imperfect is 
very rare, and hence the Keri W308" (vid. Ewald, § 249, 8, 
and Olshausen, Gramm. p. 469). Ww, to return to his house, 
viz. to engage in his former occupation as shepherd.—Ver. 3. 
Jonathan made a covenant (i.e. a covenant of friendship) and 
(i.e. with) David, because he loved him as his soul.—Ver. 4. 
As a sign and pledge of his friendship, Jonathan gave David 
his clothes and his armour. Meil, the upper coat or cloak. 
Maddim is probably the armour coat (vid. ch. xvii. 39). This 
is implied in the word 731, which is repeated three times, and 
by which the different arms were attached more closely to MD. 
For the act itself, compare the exchange of armour made by 
Glducus and Diomedes (Hom. JI. vi. 230). This seems to have 
been a common custom in very ancient times, as we meet with 
it also among the early Celts (see Macpherson’s Ossian).—Ver. 
5. And David went out, sc. to battle; whithersoever Saul sent 
him, he acted wisely and prosperously (O32, as in Josh. i. 8: see 
at Deut. xxix. $). Saul placed him above the men of war 
in consequence, made him one of their commanders; and he 
pleased all the people, and the servants of Saul also, 2.e. the 
courtiers of the king, who are envious as a general rule. 

Vers. 6-16. Sauls jealousy towards David.'—Saul had no 


1 The section vers. 6-14 is supposed by Thenius and others to have been 
taken by the compiler from a different source from the previous one, and 
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sooner attached the conqueror of Goliath to his court, than he 
began to be jealous of him. The occasion for his jealousy was 
the celebration of victory at the close of the war with the 
Philistines.— Vers. 6, 7. “When they came,” t.e. when the warriors 
returned with Saul from the war, “ when (as is added to explain 
what follows) David returned from the slaughter,” t.e. from the 
war in which he had slain Goliath, the women came out of all 
the towns of Israel, “ to singing and dancing,” 1.e. to celebrate 
the victory with singing and choral dancing (see the remarks 
on Ex. xv. 20), “ to meet king Saul with tambourines, with joy, 
and with triangles.” “M2” is used here to signify expressions 
of joy, a féte, as in Judg. xvi. 23, etc. The striking position 
- in which the word stands, viz. between two musical instruments, 
shows that the word is to be understood here as referring 
specially to songs of rejoicing, since according to ver. 7 their 
playing was accompanied with singing. The women who 
“ snorted” (nipne), z.e. performed mimic dances, sang in alter- 
nate choruses (“ answered,” as in Ex. xv. 21), “ Saul hath slain 


not to have been written by the same author: (1) because the same thing 
is mentioned in vers. 13, 14, as in ver. 5, though in a somewhat altered 
form, and vers. 10, 11 occur again in ch. xix. 9, 10, with a few different 
words, and in a more appropriate connection ; (2) because the contents of 
ver. 9, and the word nana in ver. 10, are most directly opposed to vers. 


2 and 5. On these grounds, no doubt, the LXX. have not only omitted 
the beginning of ver. 6 from their version, but also vers. 9-41. But the 
supposed discrepancy between vers. 9 and 10 and vers. 2 and 5,—viz. that 
Saul could not have kept David by his side from attachment to him, or 
have placed him over his men of war after several prosperous expeditions, 
as is stated in vers. 2 and 5, if he had looked upon him with jealous eyes 
from the very first day, or if his jealousy had broken out on the second 
day in the way described in vers. 10, 11,—is founded upon two erroneous 
assumptions ; viz. (1) that the facts contained in vers. 1-5 were contempo- 
raneous with those in vers. 6-14; and (2) that everything contained in 
these two sections is to be regarded as strictly chronological. But the fact 
recorded in ver, 2, namely, that Saul took David to himself, and did not 
allow him to go back to his father’s house any more, occurred unquestion- 
ably some time earlier than those mentioned in vers. 6 sqq. with their 
consequences. Saul took David to himself immediately after the defeat of 
Goliath, and before the war had been brought to an end. But the celebra- 
tion of the victory, in which the pean of the women excited jealousy in 
Saul’s mind, did not take place till the return of the people and of the 
king at the close of the war. How long the war lasted we do not know; 
but from the fact that the Israelites pursued the flying Philistines to Gath 
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his thousands, and David his ten thousands.” —Ver. 8. Saul was 
enraged at this. The words displeased him, so that he said, 
“ They have given David ten thousands, and to me thousands, 
and there 1s only the kingdom more for him” (i.e. left for him 
to obtain). “In this foreboding utterance of Saul there was 
involved: not only a conjecture which the result confirmed, but 
a deep inward truth: if the king of Israel stood powerless 
before the subjugators of his kingdom at so decisive a period as 
this, and a shepherd boy came and decided the victory, this 
was an additional mark of his rejection” (O. v. Gerlach).— 
Ver. 9. From that day forward Saul was looking askance at 
David. fy, a denom. verb, from ?Y, an eye, looking askance, is 
used for MY (Keri).—Vers. 10, 11. The next day the evil spirit 
fell upon Saul (“ the evil spirit of God;” see at ch. xvi. 14), 
so that he raved in his house, and threw his javelin at David, 
who played before him “as day by day,” but did not hit him, 
because David turned away before him twice. 32011 does not 


and Ekron, and then plundered the camp of the Philistines after that (ch. 
Xvii. 52, 58), it certainly follows that some days, if not weeks, must have 
elapsed between David’s victory over Goliath and the celebration of the 
triumph, after the expulsion of the Philistines from the land. Thus far 
the events described in the two sections are arranged in their chronological 
order ; but for all the rest the facts are arranged antithetically, according 
to their peculiar character, whilst the consequences, which reached further 
than the facts that gave rise to them, and were to some extent contempo- 
raneous, are appended immediately to the facts themselves. Thus David's 
going out whithersoever Saul sent him (ver. 5) may indeed have com- 
menced during the pursuit of the flying Philistines; but it reached far 
beyond this war, and continued even while Saul was looking upon him 
with jealous eyes. Ver. 5 contains a general remark, with which the his- 
torian brings to a close one side of the relation between David and Saul, 
which grew out of David’s victory. He then proceeds in ver. 6 to give the 
other side, and rounds off this paragraph also (vers. 14—16) with a general 
remark, the substance of which resembles, in the main, the substance of 
ver. 5. At the same time it implies some progress, inasmuch as the delight 
of the people at the acts performed by David (ver. 5) grew into love to’ 
' David itself. This same progress is also apparent in ver. 18 (‘' Saul made 
him captain over a thousand”), as compared with ver. 5 (‘‘ Saul set him over 
the men of war”). Whether the elevation of David into a captain over a 
thousand was a higher promotion than his appointment over the men of 
war, or the latter expression is to be taken as simply a more general or 
indefinite term, denoting his promotion to the rank of commander-in- 
chief, is a point which can hardly be determined with certainty. 
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mean to prophesy in this instance, but “¢o rave.” This use of 
the word is founded upon the ecstatic utterances, in which the 
supernatural influence of the Spirit of God manifested itself in 
the prophets (see at ch. x. 5). on, from ‘i, he hurled the 
javelin, and said (to himself), “ I will pierce David and the 
wall.” With such force did he hurl his spear; but David 
turned away from him, i.e. eluded it, twice. His doing so a 
second time presupposes that Saul hurled the javelin twice ; 
that is to say, he probably swung it twice without letting it go 
out of his hand,—a supposition which is raised into certainty 
by the fact that it is not stated here that the javelin entered 
the wall, as in ch. xix. 10. But even with this view on is not 
to be changed into %', as Thenius proposes, since the verb m0 
cannot be proved to have ever the meaning to swing. Saul 
seems to have held the javelin in his hand as a sceptre, accord- 
ing to ancient custom.—Vers. 12, 13. “ And Saul was afraid 
of David, because the Spirit of Jehovah was with him, .and had 
departed from Saul ;’ he “ removed him therefore from him,” 
i.e. from his immediate presence, by appointing him chief 
captain over thousand. In this fear of David on the part of 
Saul, the true reason for his hostile behaviour is pointed out 
with deep psychological truth. The fear arose from the con- 
sciousness that the Lord had departed from him,—a conscious- 
ness which forced itself involuntarily upon him, and drove him 
to make the attempt, in a fit of madness, to put David to death. 
The fact that David did not leave Saul immediately after this 
attempt upon his life, may be explained not merely on the 
supposition that he looked upon this attack as being simply an 
outburst of momentary madness, which would pass away, but 
still more from his firm believing confidence, which kept him 
from forsaking the post in which the Lord had placed him 
without any act of his own, until he saw that Saul was plotting 
to take his life, not merely in these fits of insanity, but also at 
other times, in calm deliberation (vid. ch. xix. 1 sqq.).—Vers. 14 
sqq. As chief commander over thousand, he went out and in 
before the people, z.e. he carried out military enterprises, and 
that so wisely and prosperously, that the blessing of the Lord 
rested upon all he did. But these successes on David’s part 
increased Saul’s fear of him, whereas all Israel and Judah came 
to love him as their leader. David’s success in all that he took 
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in hand compelled Saul to promote him; and his standing with 
the people increased with his promotion. But as the Spirit of 
God had departed from Saul, this only filled him more and 
more with dread of David as his rival. As the hand of the 
Lord was visibly displayed in David’s success, so, on the other 
hand, Saul’s rejection by God was manifested in his increasing 
fear of David. 

Vers. 17-30. Crajftiness of Saul in the betrothal of his 
daughters to David.—Vers. 17 sqq. As Saul had promised to 
give his daughter for a wife to the conqueror of Goliath (ch. 
xvii. 25), he felt obliged, by the growing love and attachment 
of the people to David, to fulfil this promise, and told him that 
he was ready to do so, with the hope of finding in this some 
means of destroying David. He therefore offered him his elder 
daughter Merab with words that sounded friendly and kind : 
“ Only be a brave man to me, and wage the ware of the Lord.” 
He called the.wars with the Philistines “ wars of Jehovah,” 1.e. 
wars for the maintenance and defence of the kingdom of God, 
to conceal his own cunning design, and make David feel all the 
more sure that the king’s heart was only set upon the welfare 
of the kingdom of God. Whoever waged the wars of the 
Lord might also hope for the help of the Lord. But Saul had 
intentions of a very different kind. He thought (“ said,” sc. to 
himself), “ My hand shall not be. upon him, but let the hand of 
the Philistines be upon him;” 1.e. I will not put him to death ; 
the Philistines may do that. When Saul’s reason had returned, 
he shrank from laying hands upon David again, as he had done 
before in a fit of madness. He therefore hoped to destroy him 
through the medium of the Philistines——Ver. 18. But David 
replied with true humility, without suspecting the craftiness of 
Saul: “ Who am I,.and what is my condition in life, my father’s 
family in Israel, that I should become son-in-law to the king ?” 
“nN % is a difficult expression, and has been translated in 
different ways, as the meaning which suggests itself first (viz. 
“what is my life”) is neither reconcilable with the ‘D (the 
interrogative personal pronoun), nor suitable to the context. 
Gesenius (Thes. p. 471) and Bottcher give the meaning “people” 
for O°, and Ewald (Gramm. § 179, 5) the meaning “ family.” 
But neither of these meanings can be established. 5" seems 
evidently to signify the condition in life, the relation in which 
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a person stands to others, and ‘ is to be explained on the 
ground that David referred to the persons who formed the 
class to which he belonged. “ My father’s family” includes all 
his relations. David’s meaning was, that neither on personal 
grounds, nor on account of his social standing, nor because of 
his lineage, could he make the slightest pretension to the honour 
of becoming the son-in-law of the king.—Ver. 19. But Saul 
did not keep his prornise. When the time arrived for its fulfil- 
ment, he gave his daughter to Adriel the Meholathite, a man of 
whom nothing further is known.'—Vers. 20-24. Michal is 
married to David.—The pretext under which Saul broke his 
promise is not given, but it appears to have been, at any rate in 
part, that Merab had no love to David. This may be inferred 
from vers. 17, 18, compared with ver. 20. Michal, the younger 
daughter of Saul, loved David. When Saul was told this, the 
thing was quite right in his eyes. He said, “J will give her to 
him, that she may become a snare to him, and the hand of the 
Philistines may come upon him” (se. if he tries to get the price 
which I shall require as dowry; cf. ver. 25). He therefore said 
to David, “ In a second way (D'AW2, as in Job xxxiii. 14) shalt 
thou become my son-in-law.” Saul said this casually to David ; 
but he made no reply, because he had found out the fickleness 
of Saul, and therefore put no further trust in his words.—Ver. 
22. Saul therefore employed his courtiers to persuade David 
to accept his offer. In this way we may reconcile in a very 
simple manner the apparent discrepancy, that Saul is said to 
have offered his daughter to David himself, and yet he com- 
missioned his servants to talk to David privately of the king’s 
willingness to give him his daughter. The omission of ver. 21} 
in the Septuagint is to be explained partly from the fact that 
O’nva points back to vers. 17-19, which are wanting in this 
version, and partly also in all probability from the idea enter- 
tained by the translators that the statement itself is at variance 
with vers. 22 sqq. The courtiers were to talk to David Dba, 
“in private,’ t.e. as though they were doing it behind the king’s 
back.—Ver. 23. David replied to the courtiers, “ Does tt seem 
to you a little thing to become son-in-law to the king, seeing that I 

1 Vers. 17-19 are omitted from the Septuagint version ; but they are so, 


no doubt, only because Saul’s first promise was without result so far as 
David was concerned. 
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am a poor and humble man?” “ Poor,” i.e. utterly unable to 
offer anything like a suitable dowry to the king. This reply 
was given by David in perfect sincerity, since he could not 
possibly suppose that the king would give him his daughter 
without a considerable marriage portion.—Vers. 24 sqq. When 
this answer was reported to the king, he sent word through his 
courtiers what the price was for which he would give him his 
daughter. He required no dowry (see at Gen. xxxiv. 12), but 
only a hundred foreskins of the Philistines, z.e. the slaughter of 
a hundred Philistines, and the proof that this had been done, to 
avenge himself upon the enemies of the king; whereas, as the 
writer observes, Saul supposed that he should thus cause David 
to fall, ze. bring about his death by the hand of the Philistines. 
—Vers. 26, 27. But David was satisfied with Saul’s demand, 
since he had no suspicion of his craftiness, and loved Michal. 
Even before the days were full, i.e. before the time appointed 
for the delivery of the dowry and for the marriage had arrived, 
he rose up with his men, smote two hundred Philistines, and 
brought their foreskins, which were placed in their full number 
before the king; whereupon Saul was obliged to give him 
Michal his daughter to wife. The words “and the days were 
not full” (ver. 26) form a circumstantial clause, which is to be 
connected with the following sentence, “ David arose,” etc. 
David delivered twice the price demanded. “ They made them 
full to the king,” te. they placed them in their full number 
before him.—Vers. 28, 29. The knowledge of the fact that 
David had carried out all his enterprises with success had 
already filled the melancholy king with fear. But when the 
failure of this new plan for devoting David to certain death 
had forced the conviction upon him that Jehovah was with 
David, and that he was miraculously protected by Him; and 
when, in addition to this, there was the love of his daughter 
Michal to David; his fear of David grew into a lifelong enmity. 
Thus his evil spirit urged him ever forward to greater and 
greater hardness of heart.—Ver. 30. The occasion for the 
practical manifestation of this enmity was the success of David 
in all his engagements with the Philistines. As often as the 
princes of the Philistines went out (sc. to war with Israel), 
David acted more wisely and prosperously than all the servants 
of Saul, so that his name was held in great honour, With this 
: N 
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general remark the way is prepared for the further history of 
Saul’s conduct towards David. 


JONATHAN'S INTERCESSION FOR DAVID. SAUL'S RENEWED 
ATTEMPTS TO MURDER HIM. DAVID’S FLIGHT TO SAMUEL. 
—CHAP. XIX. 


Vers. 1-7. Jonathan warded off the first outbreak of deadly 
enmity on the part of Saul towards David. When Saul spoke 
to his son Jonathan and all his servants about his intention to 
kill David (Wns mane, i.e. not that they should kill David, 
but “ that he intended to kill him ”), Jonathan reported this to 
David, because he was greatly attached to him, and gave him 
this advice: “ Take heed to thyself in the morning ; keep thyself 
in a secret place, and hide thyself. I will go out and stand beside 
my father in the field where thou art, and I will talk to my father 
about thee (A 137, as in Deut. vi. 7, Ps. lxxxvii. 3, etc., to talk 
of or about a person), and see what (sc. he will say), and show 
it to thee.’ David was to conceal himself in the field near to 
where Jonathan would converse with his father about him; not 
that he might hear the conversation in his hiding-place, but 
that Jonathan might immediately report to him the result of his . 
conversation, without there being any necessity for going far 
away from his father, so as to excite suspicion that he was in 
league with David.—Vers. 4, 5. Jonathan then endeavoured 
with all the modesty of a son to point out most earnestly to his 
father the grievous wickedness involved in his conduct towards 
David. “ Let not the king sin against his servant, against David ; 
for he hath not sinned against thee, and his works are very good 
(i.e. very useful) to thee. He hath risked his life (see at Judg. 
xii. 3), and smitten the Philistines, and Jehovah hath wrought 
a great salvation of all Israel. Thou hast seen it, and rejoiced ; 
and wherefore wilt thou sin against innocent blood, to slay David 
without a cause ?”—Vers. 6, 7. These words made an impression 
upon Saul. He swore, “As Jehovah liveth, he (David) shall not 
be put to death ;” whereupon Jonathan reported these words to 
David, and brought him to Saul, so that he was with him again 
as before. But this reconciliation, unfortunately, did not last 
long. 

Vers. 8-17. Another.great defeat which David had inflicted 
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upon the Philistines excited Saul to such an extent, that in a 
fit of insanity he endeavoured to pierce David with his javelin 
as he was playing before him. The words Ruach Jehovah 
describe the attack of madness in which Saul threw the javelin 
at David according to its higher cause, and that, as implied in 
the words Ruach Jehovah in contrast with Ruach Elohim (ch. 
xviii. 10, xvi. 15), as inflicted upon him by Jehovah. The 
thought expressed is, that the growth of Saul’s melancholy was 
a sign of the hardness of heart to which Jehovah had given 
him up on account of his impenitence. David happily escaped 
this javelin also. He slipped away from Saul, so that he hurled 
the javelin into the wall; whereupon David fled and escaped the 
same night, z.e. the night after this occurrence. This remark 
somewhat anticipates the course of the events, as the author, 
according to the custom of Hebrew historians, gives the result 
at once, and then proceeds to describe in detail the more exact 
order of the events.—Ver. 11. “ Saul sent messengers to David's 
house,” to which David had first fled, “to watch him (that he 
might not get away again), and to put him to death in the (next) 
morning.” Michal made him acquainted with this danger, and 
then let him down through the window, so that he escaped. 
The danger in which David was at that time is described by 
him in Ps. lix., from which we may see how Saul was sur- 
rounded by a number of cowardly courtiers, who stirred up his 
hatred against David, and were busily engaged in getting the 
dreaded rival out of the way.—Vers. 13, 14. Michal then took 
the ceraphim,—i.e. in all probability an image of the household 
gods of the size of life, and, judging from what follows, in 
human form,—laid it in the bed, and put a piece of woven goats’ 
hair at his head, i.e. either round or over the head of the image, 
and covered it with the garment (beged, the upper garment, which 
was generally only a square piece of cloth for wrapping round), 
and told the messengers whom Saul had sent to fetch him that 
he was ill. Michal probably kept teraphim in secret, like 
Rachel, because of her barrenness (see at Gen. xxxi. 19). The 
meaning of OY W332 is doubtful. The earlier translators took 
it to mean goat-skin, with the exception of the Seventy, who 
confounded 23 with 723, diver, upon which Josephus founds 
his account of Michal having placed a still moving goat’s liver 
in the bed, to make the messengers believe that there was a 
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breathing invalid beneath. 23, from 723, signifies something 
woven, and 0% goats’ hair, as in Ex. xxv. 4. But it is impos- 
sible to decide with certainty what purpose the cloth of goats’ 
hair was to serve; whether it was merely to cover the head of 
the teraphim with hair, and so make it like a human head, or to 
cover the head and face as if of a person sleeping. The definite 
article not only before D5" and 733, but also with OT 133, 
suggests the idea that all these things belonged to Michal’s house 
furniture, and that DYY 133 was probably a counterpane made 
of goats’ hair, with which persons in the East are in the habit of 
covering the head and face when sleeping.—Vers. 15 sqq. But 
when Saul sent the messengers again to see David, and that 
with the command, “ Bring him up to me in the bed,” and when 
they only found the teraphim in the bed, and Saul charged 
Michal with this act of deceit, she replied, “ He (David) said to 
me, Let me go; why should I kill thee?” —“ Behold, teraphim 
were (laid) in the bed.” The verb can be naturally supplied 
from ver. 13. In the words “ Why should I kill thee?” Michal 
intimates that she did not mean to let David escape, but was 
obliged to yield to his threat that he would kill her if she 
continued to refuse. ‘This prevarication she seems to have 
considered perfectly justifiable. 

Vers. 18-24. David fled to Samuel at Ramah, and reported 
to him all that Saul had done, partly to seek for further advice 
from the prophet who had anointed him, as to his further 
course, and partly to strengthen himself, by intercourse with 
him, for the troubles that still awaited him. He therefore went 
along with Samuel, and dwelt with him in Natoth. ma (to be 
read M3 according to the Chethibh, for which the Masoretes 
have substituted the form M13, vers. 19, 23, and xx. 1), from 
M2 or 3, signifies dwellings; but here it is in a certain sense a 
proper name, applied to the coenobium of the pupils of the 
prophets, who had assembled round Samuel in the neighbour- 
hood of Ramah. The plural M2 points to the fact, that this 
coenobium consisted of a considerable number of dwelling- 
places or houses, connected together by a hedge or wall.— 
Vers. 19, 20. When Saul was told where this place was, he sent 
messengers to fetch David. But as soon as the messengers saw 
the company of prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing 
there as their leader, the Spirit of God came upon them, so that 
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they also prophesied. The singular 81) is certainly very striking 
here; but it is hardly to be regarded as merely a copyist’s error 
for the plural 387, because it is extremely improbable that 
such an error as this should have found universal admission 
into the MSs. ; so that it is in all probability to be taken as the 
original and correct reading, and understood either as relating 
to the leader of the messengers, or as used because the whole 
company of messengers were regarded as one body. The 
am. dey. npn signifies, according to the ancient versions, an 
assembly, equivalent to 724?, from which it arose according to 
Kimchi and other Rabbins by simple inversion.—Ver. 21. The 
same thing happened to a second and third company of mes- 
sengers, whom Saul sent one after another when the thing was 
reported to him.—Vers. 22 sqq. Saul ‘then set out to Ramah 
himself, and inquired, as soon as he had arrived at the great pit 
at Sechu (a place near Ramah with which we are not acquainted), 
where Samuel and David were, and went, according to the 
answer he received, to the Naioth at Ramah. There the Spirit 
of God came upon him also, so that he went along prophesying, 
until he came to the Naioth at Ramah; and there he even took 
off his clothes, and prophesied before Samuel, and lay there 
naked all that day, and the whole night as well. DY, yupvos, 
does not always signify complete nudity, but is also applied to 
a person with his upper garment off (cf. Isa. xx. 2; Micah i. 
8; John xxi. 7). From the repeated expression “ he also,” 
in vers. 23, 24, it is not only evident that Saul came into an 
ecstatic condition of prophesying as well as his servants, but that 
the prophets themselves, and not merely the servants, took off 
their clothes like Saul when they prophesied. It is only in the 
case of Day 96% that the expression “ he also” is not repeated ; 
from which we must infer, that Saul alone lay there the whole 
day and night with his clothes off, and in an ecstatic state of 
external unconsciousness ; whereas the ecstasy of his servants 
and the prophets lasted only a short time, and the clear self- 
consciousness returned earlier than with Saul. This difference 
is not without significance in relation to the true explanation of 
the whole affair. Saul had experienced a similar influence of 
the Spirit of God before, namely, immediately after his anoint- 
ing by Samuel, when he met a company of prophets who were 
prophesying at Gibeah, and he had been thereby changed into 
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another man (ch. x. 6 sqq.). This miraculous seizure by the 
Spirit of God was repeated again here, when he came near to 
the seat of the prophets; and it also affected the servants whom 
he had sent to apprehend David, so that Saul was obliged to 
relinquish the attempt to seize him. This result, however, we 
cannot regard as the principal object of the whole occurrence, 
as Vatablus does when he says, “ The spirit of prophecy came 
into Saul, that David might the more easily escape from his 
power.” Calvin’s remarks go much deeper into the meaning: 
“God,” he says, “ changed their (the messengers’) thoughts and 
purpose, not only so that they failed to apprehend David accord- 
ing to the royal command, but so that they actually became the 
companions of the prophets. And God effected this, that the 
fact itself might show how He holds the hearts of men in His 
hand and power, and turns and moves them according to His 
will.” Even this, however, does not bring out the full meaning 
of the miracle, and more especially fails to explain why the 
same thing should have happened to Saul in an intensified 
degree. Upon this point Calvin simply observes, that “ Saul 
ought indeed to have been strongly moved by these things, and 
to have discerned the impossibility of his accomplishing any- 
thing by fighting against the Lord; but he was so hardened 
that he did not perceive the hand of God: for he hastened to 
Naioth himself, when he found that his servants mocked him ;” 
and in this proceeding on Saul’s part he discovers a sign of his 
increasing hardness of heart. Saul and his messengers, the 
zealous performers of his will, ought no doubt to have learned, 
from what happened to them in the pwesence of the prophets, 
that God had the hearts of men in His power, and guided them 
at His will; but they were also to be seized by the might of the 
Spirit of God, which worked in the prophets, and thus brought 
to the consciousness, that Saul’s raging against David was 
fighting against Jehovah and His Spirit, and so to be led to 
give up the evil thoughts of their heart. Saul was seized by 
this mighty influence of the Spirit of God in a more powerful 
manner than his servants were, both because he had most obsti- 
nately resisted the leadings of divine grace, and also in order 
that, if it were possible, his hard heart might be broken and 
subdued by the power of grace. If, however, he should never- 
theless continue obstinately in his rebellion against God, he 
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would then fall under the judgment of hardening, which would 
be speedily followed by his destruction. This new occurrence in 
Saul’s life occasioned a renewal of the proverb: “ Is Saul also 
among the prophets?” The words “ wherefore they say’’ do not 
imply that the proverb was first used at this time, but only that 
it received a new exemplification and basis in the new event in 
Saul’s experience. ‘The origin of it has been already mentioned 
in ch. x. 12, and the meaning of it was there explained. 

This account is also worthy of note, as having an important 
bearing upon the so-called Schools of the Prophets in the time 
of Samuel, to which, however, we have only casual allusions. 
From the passage before us we learn that there was a company 
of prophets at Ramah, under the superintendence of Samuel, 
whose members lived in a common building (n"3), and that 
Samuel had his own house at Ramah (ch. vii. 17), though he 
sometimes lived in the Naioth (cf. vers. 18 sqq.). The origin 
and history of these schools are involved in obscurity. If we 
bear in mind, that, according to ch. iii. 1, before the call of 
Samuel as prophet, the prophetic word was very rare in Israel, 
and prophecy was not widely spread, there can be no doubt 
that these unions of prophets arose in the time of Samuel, and 
were called into existence by him. The only uncertainty is 
whether there were other such unions in different parts of the 
land beside the one at Ramah. In ch. x. 5, 10, we find a band 
of prophesying prophets at Gibeah, coming down from the 
sacrificial height there, and going to meet Saul; but it is not 
stated there that this company had its seat at Gibeah, although 
it may be inferred as probable, from the name “ Gibeah of God” 
(see the commentary on ch. x. 5,6). No further mention is 
made of these in the time of Samuel; nor do we meet with 
them again till the times of Elijah and Elisha, when we find | 
them, under the name of sons of the prophets (1 Kings xx. 35), 
living in considerable numbers at Gilgal, Bethel, and Jericho 
(vid. 2 Kings iv. 38, il. 3, 5, 7, 15, iv. 1, vi. 1, ix. 1). Accord- 
ing to ch. iv. 38, 42, 43, about a hundred sons of the prophets 
sat before Elisha at Gilgal, and took their meals together. The 
number at Jericho may have been quite as great; for fifty men 
of the sons of the prophets went with Elijah and Elisha to the 
Jordan (comp. ch. ii. 7 with vers. 16, 17). These passages 
render it very probable that the sons of the prophets also lived 
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in acommon house. And this conjecture is raised into a cer- 
tainty by ch. vi. 1 sqq. In this passage, for example, they are 
represented as saying to Elisha: “The place where we sit before 
thee is too strait for us; let us go to the Jordan, and let each 
ane fetch thence a beam, and build ourselves a place to dwell in 
there.” It is true that we might, if necessary, supply WB? from 
ver. 1, after DY naw, “to sit before thee,” and so understand 
the words as merely referring to the erection of a more com- 
modious place of meeting. But if they built it by the Jordan, 
we can hardly imagine that it was merely to serve as a place 
of meeting, to which they would have to make pilgrimages from 
a distance, but can only assume that they intended to live there, 
and assemble together under the superintendence of a prophet. 
In all probability, however, only such as were unmarried lived 
in a common building. Many of them were married, and there- 
fore most likely lived in houses of their own (2 Kings iv. 1 sqq.). 
We may also certainly assume the same with reference to the 
unions of prophets in the time of Samuel, even if it is impos- 
sible to prove that these unions continued uninterruptedly from 
the time of Samuel down to the times of Elijah and Elisha. 
Oehler argues in support of this, “ that the historical connec- 
tion, which can be traced in the influence of prophecy from 
the time of Samuel forwards, may be most easily explained 
from the uninterrupted continuance of these supports ; and also 
that the large number of prophets, who must have been already 
there according to 1 Kings xviii. 13 when Elijah first appeared, 
points to the existence of such unions as these.” But the his- 
torical connection in the influence of prophecy, or, in other 
words, the uninterrupted succession of prophets, was also to be 
found in the kingdom of Judah both before and after the times 
of Elijah and Elisha, and down to the Babylonian captivity, 
without our discovering the slightest trace of any schools of the 
prophets in that kingdom. All that can be inferred from 
1 Kings xviii. is, that the large number of prophets mentioned 
there (vers. 4 and 13) were living in the time of Elijah, but not 
that they were there when he first appeared. The first mission 
of Elijah to king Ahab (ch. xvii.) took place about three years 
before the events described in 1 Kings xviii., and even this first 
appearance of the prophet in the presence of the king is not to 
be regarded as the commencement of his prophetic labours. 
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How long Elijah had laboured before he announced to Ahab 
the judgment of three years’ drought, cannot indeed be decided ; 
but if we consider that he received instructions to call Elisha 
to be his assistant and successor not very long after this period 
of judgment had expired (1 Kings xix. 16 sqq.), we may cer- 
tainly assume that he had laboured in Israel for many years, 
and may therefore have founded unions of the prophets. In 
addition, however, to the absence of any allusion to the con- 
tinuance of these schools of the prophets, there is another thing 
which seems to preclude the idea that they were perpetuated 
from the time of Samuel to that of Elijah, viz. the fact that 
the schools which existed under Elijah and Elisha were only to 
be found in the kingdom of the ten tribes, and never in- that of 
Judah, where we should certainly expect to find them if they had 
been handed down from Samuel’s time. Moreover, Oehler also 
acknowledges that “the design of the schools of the prophets, and 
apparently their constitution, were not the same under Samuel 
as in the time of Elijah.” This is confirmed by the fact, that 
the members of the prophets’ unions which arose under Samuel 
are never called “sons of the prophets,” as those who were 
under the superintendence of Elijah and Elisha invariably are 
(see the passages quoted above). Does not this peculiar epithet 
seem to indicate, that the “sons of the prophets” stood in a 
much more intimate relation to Elijah and Elisha, as their 
spiritual fathers, than the D'X’337 03 or D'N’237 npn? did to 
Samuel as their president? (1 Sam. xix. 20.) O°N'333 °22 does 
not mean filii prophete, t.e. sons who are prophets, as some 
maintain, though without being able to show that ‘23 is ever 
used in this sense, but filii prophetarum, disciples or scholars of 
the prophets, from which it is very evident that these sons of 
the prophets stood in a relation of dependence to the prophets 
(Elijah and Elisha), z.e. of subordination to them, and followed 
their instructions and admonitions. They received commissions 
from them, and carried them out (vid. 2 Kings ix. 1). On the 
other hand, the expressions oan and "pi? simply point to com- 
binations for common working under the presidency of Samuel, 
although the words bm2y 3x) certainly show that the direction 
of these unions, and probably the first impulse to form them, 
proceeded from Samuel, so that we might also call these societies 
schools of the prophets. 
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The opinions entertained with regard to the nature of these 
unions, and their importance in relation to the development of 
the kingdom of God in Israel, differ very widely from one 
another. Whilst some of the fathers (Jerome for example) 
looked upon them as an Old Testament order of monks ; others, 
such as Tennemann, Meiners, and Winer, compare them to the 
Pythagorean societies. Kranichfeld supposes that they were 
free associations, and chose a distinguished prophet like Samuel 
as their president, in order that they might be able to cement 
their union the more firmly through his influence, and carry out 
their vocation with the greater success.’ The truth lies between 
these two extremes. The latter view, which precludes almost 
every relation of dependence and community, is not reconcilable 
with the name “sons of the prophets,” or with ch. xix. 20, where 
Samuel is said to have stood at the head of the prophesying 
prophets as pMey 233, and has no support whatever in the 
Scriptures, but is simply founded upon the views of modern 
times and our ideas of liberty and equality. The prophets’ 
unions had indeed so far a certain resemblance to the monastic 
orders of the early church, that the members lived together in 
the same buildings, and performed certain sacred duties in 
common; but if we look into the aim and purpose of monas- 
ticism, they were the very opposite of those of the prophetic 
life. The prophets did not wish to withdraw from the tumult 
of the world into solitude, for the purpose of carrying on a 
contemplative life of holiness in this retirement from the earthly 
life and its affairs; but their unions were associations formed 
for the purpose of mental and spiritual training, that they 
might exert a more powerful influence upon their contem- 
poraries. They were called into existence by chosen instru- 
ments of the Lord, such as Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, whom 
the Lord had called to be His prophets, and endowed with a 
peculiar measure of His Spirit for this particular calling, that 
they might check the decline of religious life in the nation, 
and bring back the rebellious “to the law and the testimony.” 


1 Compare Jerome (Epist. iv. ad Rustic. Munach. c. 7): ‘‘ The sons of 
the prophets, whom we call the monks of the Old Testament, built them- 
selves cells near the streams of the Jordan, and, forsaking the crowded 
cities, lived on meal and wild kerbs.” Compare with this his Epist. xii. 
ad Paulin, c. 5. 
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Societies which follow this as their purpose in life, so long as 
they do not lose sight of it, will only separate and cut them- 
selves off from the external world, so far as the world itself 
opposes them, and pursues them with hostility and persecution. 
The name “schools of the prophets” is the one which expresses 
most fully the character of these associations; only we must 
not think of them as merely educational institutions, in which 
the pupils of the prophets received instruction in prophesying 
or in theological studies." We are not in possession indeed of 
any minute information concerning their constitution. Pro- 
phesying could neither be taught nor communicated by instruc- 
tion, but was a gift of God which He communicated according 
to His free will to whomsoever He would. But the communi- 
cation of this divine gift was by no means an arbitrary thing, 
but presupposed such a mental and spiritual disposition on the 
part of the recipient as fitted him to receive it; whilst the 
exercise of the gift required a thorough acquaintance with the 
law and the earlier revelations of God, which the schools of 
the prophets were well adapted to promote. It is therefore 
justly and generally assumed, that the study of the law and of 
the history of the divine guidance of Israel formed a leading 
feature in the occupations of the pupils of the prophets, which 
also included the cultivation of sacred poetry and music, and 
united exercises for the promotion of the prophetic inspiration. 
That the study of the earlier revelations of God was carried on, 
may be very safely inferred from the fact that from the time 
of Samuel downwards the writing of sacred history formed an 
essential part of the prophet’s labours, as has been already 
observed at vol. iv. pp. 9, 10 (translation). The cultivation of 
sacred music and poetry may be inferred partly from the fact 
that, according to ch. x. 5, musicians walked in front of the 


1 Thus the Rabbins regarded them as alata) FD; and the earlier theo- 
logians as colleges, in which, as Vitringa expresses it, ‘‘ philosophers, or if 
you please theologians, and candidates or students of theology, assembled 
for the purpose of devoting themselves assiduously to the study of divinity 
under the guidance of some one who was well skilled as a teacher ;” whilst 
others regarded them as schools for the training of teachers for the people, 
and leaders in the worship of God. The English Deists—Morgan for ex- 
ample—regarded them as seats of scientific learning, in which the study 
of history, rhetoric, poetry, natural science, and moral philosophy was 
carried on. 
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prophesying prophets, playing as they went along, and partly 
also from the fact that sacred music not only received a fresh 
impulse from David, who stood in a close relation to the asso- 
ciation of prophets at Ramah, but was also raised by him into 
an integral part of public worship. At the same time, music 
was by no means cultivated merely that the sons of the prophets 
might employ it in connection with their discourses, but also as 
means of awakening holy susceptibilities and emotions in the 
soul, and of lifting up the spirit to God, and so preparing it 
for the reception of divine revelations (see at 2 Kings iii. 15). 
And lastly, we must include among the spiritual exercises pro- 
phesying in companies, as at Gibeah (ch. x. 5) and Ramah (ch. 
x1x. 20). 

The outward occasion for the formation of these commu- 
nities we have to seek for partly in the creative spirit of the 
prophets Samuel and Elijah, and partly in the circumstances 
of the times in which they lived. The time of Samuel forms a 
turning-point in the development of the Old Testament kingdom 
of God. Shortly after the call of Samuel the judgment fell 
upon the sanctuary, which had been profaned by the shameful 
conduct of the priests: the tabernacle lost the ark of the cove- 
nant, and ceased in consequence to be the scene of the gracious 
presence of God in Israel. Thus the task fell upon Samuel, as 
prophet of the Lord, to found a new house for that religious 
life which he had kindled, by collecting together into closer com- 
munities, those who had been awakened by his word, not only for 
the promotion of their own faith under his direction, but also for 
joining with him in the spread of the fear of God and obedience 
to the law of the Lord among their contemporaries. But just 
as, in the time of Samuel, it was the fall of the legal sanctuary 
and priesthood which created the necessity for the founding of 
schools of the prophets; so in the times of Elijah and Elisha, 
and in the kingdom of the ten tribes, it was the utter absence 
of any sanctuary of Jehovah which led these prophets to found 
societies of prophets, and so furnish the worshippers of Jehovah, 
who would not bend their knees to Baal, with places and means 
of edification, as a substitute for what the righteous in the 
kingdom of Judah possessed in the temple and the Levitical 
priesthood. But the reasons for the establishment of prophets’ 
schools were not to be found merely in the circumstances of 
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the times. There was a higher reason still, which must not 
be overlooked in our examination of these unions, and their . 
importance in relation to the theocracy. We may learn from 
the fact that the disciples of the prophets who were associated 
together under Samuel are found prophesying (ch. x. 10, xix. 
20), that they were also seized by the Spirit of God, and that 
the Divine Spirit which moved them exerted a powerful influ- 
ence upon all who came into contact with them. Consequently 
the founding of associations of prophets is to be regarded as an 
operation of divine grace, which is generally manifested with 
all the greater might where sin most mightily abounds. As 
the Lord raised up prophets for His people at the times when 
apostasy had become great and strong, that they might resist 
idolatry with almighty power ; so did He also create for himself 
organs of His Spirit in the schools of the prophets, who united 
with their spiritual fathers in fighting for His honour. It was — 
by no means an accidental circumstance, therefore, that these 
unions are only met with in the times of Samuel and of the 
prophets Elijah and Elisha. These times resembled one another 
in the fact, that in both of them idolatry had gained the upper 
hand; though, at the same time, there were some respects in 
which they differed essentially from one another. In the time 
of Samuel the people did not manifest the same hostility to the 
prophets as in the time of Elijah. Samuel stood at the head 
of the nation as judge even during the reign of Saul; and after 
the rejection of the latter, he still stood so high in authority 
and esteem, that Saul never ventured to attack the prophets 
even in his madness. Elijah and Elisha, on the other hand, 
stood opposed to a royal house which was bent upon making 
the worship of Baal the leading religion of the kingdom; and 
they had to contend against priests of calves and prophets of 
Baal, who could only be compelled by hard strokes to acknow- 
ledge the Lord of Sabaoth and His prophets. In the case of 
the former, what had to be done was to bring the nation to a 
recognition of its apostasy, to foster the new life which was just 
awakening, and to remove whatever hindrances might be placed 
in its way by the monarchy. In the time of the latter, on the 
contrary, what was needed was “a compact phalanx to stand 
against the corruption which had. penetrated so deeply into the 
nation.” These differences in the times would certainly not be 
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without their influence upon the constitution and operations of 
the schools of the prophets. 


JONATHAN S LAST ATTEMPT TO RECONCILE HIS FATHER TO 
DAVID.—CHAP. XX,.—XXI,. 1. 


Vers. 1-11. After the occurrence which had taken place at 
Naioth, David fled thence and met with Jonathan, to whom he 
poured out his heart.! Though he had been delivered for the 
moment from the death which threatened him, through the mar- 
vellous influence of the divine inspiration of the prophets upon 
Saul and his messengers, he could not find in this any lasting 
protection from the plots of his mortal enemy. He therefore 
sought for his friend Jonathan, and complained to him, ‘“ What 
have I done? what is my crime, my sin before thy father, that 
he seeks my life? ”—Ver. 2. Jonathan endeavoured to pacify 
him: “ Far be it! thou shalt not die: behold, my father does no- 
thing great or small (i.e. not the smallest thing; cf. ch. xxv. 36 
and Num. xxi. 18) that he does not reveal to me; why should my 
father hide this thing from me? It is not so.” The {9 after 737 
stands for 8°: the Chethibh nWY is probably to be preferred to 
the Keri nvy’, and to be understood in this sense: “ My father 
has (hitherto) done nothing at all, which he has not told to me.” 
This answer of Jonathan does not presuppose that he knew 
nothing of the occurrences described in ch. xix. 9-24, although 
it is possible enough that he might not have been with his father 
just at that time; but it is easily explained from the fact that 
Saul had made the fresh attack upon David's life in a state of 
madness, in which he was no longer master of himself; so that 
it could not be inferred with certainty from this that he would 


1 According to Ewald and Thenius, this chapter was not written by the 
author of the previous one, but was borrowed from an earlier source, and 
ver. 1 was inserted by the compiler to connect the two together. But the 
principal reason for this conjecture—namely, that David could never have 
thought of sitting at the royal table again after what had taken place, and 
that Saul would still less have expected him to come—is overthrown by the 
simple suggestion, that all that Saul had hitherto attempted against David, 
according to ch. xix. 8 sqq., had been done in fits of insanity (cf. ch. xix. 
9 sqq.), which had passed away again; so that it formed no criterion by 
which to judge of Saul’s actual feelings towards David when he was in a 
state of mental sanity. 
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still plot against David’s life in a state of clear consciousness. 
Hitherto Saul had no doubt talked over all his plans and under- 
takings with Jonathan, but he had not uttered a single word to 
him about his deadly hatred, or his intention of killing David ; 
so that Jonathan might really have regarded his previous 
attacks upon David's life as nothing more than symptoms of 
temporary aberration of mind.—Ver. 3. But David had looked 
deeper into Saul’s heart. He replied with an oath (“he sware 
again,” t.e. a second time), “ Thy father knoweth that I have 
found favour in thine eyes (i.e. that thou art attached to me) ; 
and thinketh Jonathan shall not know this, lest he be grieved. 
But truly, as surely as Jehovah liveth, and thy soul liveth, there is 
hardly a step (lit. about a step) between me and death.” ‘2 in- 
troduces the substance of the oath, as in ch. xiv. 44, etc.—Ver. 
4, When Jonathan answered, “What thy soul saith, will I do to 
thee,” i.e. fulfil every wish, David made this request, “ Behold, 
to-morrow is new moon, and I ought to sit and eat with the king: 
let me go, that I may conceal myself in the field (1.e. in the open 
air) till the third evening.” This request implies that Saul gave 
a feast at the new moon, and therefore that the new moon was 
not merely a religious festival, according to the law in Num. 
x. 10, xxviii. 11-15, but that it was kept as a civil festival also, 
and in the latter character for two days; as we may infer both 
from the fact that David reckoned to the third evening, ie. 
the evening of the third day from the day then present, and 
therefore proposed to hide himself on the new moon’s day and 
the day following, and also still more clearly from vers. 12, 27, 
and 34, where Saul is said to have expected David at table on 
the day after the new moon. We cannot, indeed, conclude 
from this that there was a religious festival of two days’ dura- 
tion ; nor does it follow, that because Saul supposed that David 
might have absented himself on the first day on account of 
Levitical uncleanness (ver. 26), therefore the royal feast was a 
sacrificial meal. It was evidently contrary to social propriety 
to take part in a public feast in a state of Levitical uncleanness, 
even though it is not expressly forbidden in the law.—Ver. 6. 
‘If thy father should miss me, then say, David hath asked per- 
mission of me to hasten to Bethlehem, his native town; for there is 
a yearly sacrifice for the whole family there.” This ground of 
excuse shows that families and households were accustomed to 
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keep united sacrificial feasts once a year. According to the law 
in Deut. xii. 5 sqq., they ought to have been kept at the taber- 
nacle; but at this time, when the central sanctuary had fallen 
into disuse, they were held in different places, wherever there 
were altars of Jehovah—as, for example, at Bethlehem (cf. ch. 
xvi. 2 sqq.). We see from these words that David did not look 
upon prevarication as a sin.—Ver. 7. “If thy father says, It is 
well, there is peace to thy servant (t.e. he cherishes no murderous 
thoughts against me) ; but if he be very wroth, know that evil is 
determined by him.” 23, to be completed ; hence to be firmly 
and unalterably determined (cf. ch. xxv. 17; Esther vii. 7). Seb. 
Schmidt infers from the closing words that the fact was certain 
enough to David, but not to Jonathan. Thenius, on the other 
hand, observes much more correctly, that “itis perfectly obvious 
from this that David was not quite clear as to Saul’s intentions,” 
though he upsets his own previous assertion, that after what 
David had gone through, he could never think of sitting again 
at the king’s table as he had done before.—Ver. 8. David made 
sure that Jonathan would grant this request on account of his 
friendship, as he had brought him into a covenant of Jehovah 
with himself. David calls the covenant of friendship with 
Jonathan (ch. xviii. 3) a covenant of Jehovah, because he had 
made it with a solemn invocation of Jehovah. But in order to 
make quite sure of the fulfilment of his request on the part of 
Jonathan, David added, “ But ¢f there is a fault in me, do thou 
kill me (AAS used to strengthen the suffix) ; for why wilt thou 
bring me to thy father?” sc. that he may put me to death.— 
Ver. 9. Jonathan replied, “ This be far from thee!” sc. that I 
should kill thee, or deliver thee up to my father. moron points 
back to what precedes, as in ver. 2. “ But (‘3 after a previous 
negative assertion) if I certainly discover that evil is determined 
by my father to come upon thee, and I do not tell tt thee,” se. 
“may God do so to me,” etc. The words are to be understood 
as an asseveration on oath, in which the formula of an oath is 
to be supplied in thought. This view is apparently a more 
correct one, on account of the cop. 1 before x5, than to take 
the last clause as a question, “ Shall I not tell it thee? ”—Ver. 
10. To this friendly assurance David replied, “ Who will tell 
me?” sc. how thy father expresses himself concerning me; “or 
what will thy father answer thee roughly?” sc. if thou shouldst 
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attempt to do it thyself. This is the correct explanation given 
by De Wette and Maurer. Gesenius and Thenius, on the con- 
trary, take ix in the sense of “if perchance.” But this is evi- 
dently incorrect; for even though there are certain passages in 
which {x may be so rendered, it is only where some other case 
is supposed, and therefore the meaning or still lies at the foun- 
dation. These questions of David were suggested by a correct 
estimate of the circumstances, namely, that Saul’s suspicions 
would leave him to the conclusion that there was some under- 
standing between Jonathan and David, and that he would take 
steps in consequence to prevent Jonathan from making David 
acquainted with the result of his conversation with Saul.—Ver. 
11. Before replying to these questions, Jonathan asked David 
to go with him to the field, that they might there fix upon the 
sign by which he would let him know, in a way in which no 
one could suspect, what was the state of his father’s mind. 
Vers. 12-23. In the field, where they were both entirely 
free from observation, Jonathan first of all renewed his cove- 
nant with David, by vowing to him on oath that he would give 
him information of his father’s feelings towards him (vers. 12, 
13); and then entreated him, with a certain presentiment that 
David would one day be king, even then to maintain his love 
towards him and his family for ever (vers. 14-16); and lastly, 
he made David swear again concerning his love (ver. 17), and 
then gave him the sign by which he would communicate the 
promised information (vers. 18-23).— Vers. 12 and 13a are 
connected. Jonathan commences with a solemn invocation of 
God: “ Jehovah, God of Israel!” and thus introduces his oath. 
We have neither to supply “Jehovah is witness,” nor “as truly 
as Jehovah liveth,” as some have suggested. “ When I inquire 
of my father about this time to-morrow, the day after to-morrow 
(a concise mode of saying ‘to-morrow or the day after’), and 
behold it is (stands) well for David, and then I do not send to 
thee and make it known to thee, Jehovah shall do so to Jonathan,” 
etc. (“The Lord do so,” etc., the ordinary formula used in an 
oath: see ch. xiv. 44). The other case is then added without 
an adversative particle: “Jf tt should please my father evil 
against thee (lit. as regards evil), £ will make tt known to thee, 
and let thee go, that thou mayest go in peace; and Jehovah be 
with thee, as He has been with my father.” In this wish there is: 
O 
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expressed the presentiment that David would one day occu, ¥v 
that place in Israel which Saul occupied then, 2.¢. the throne. 
—TIn vers. 14 and 15 the Masoretic text gives no appropriate 
meaning. Luther’s rendering, in which he follows the Rabbins 
and takes the first N° (ver. 14) by itself, and then completes 
the sentence from the context (“but if I do it not, show me no 
mercy, because I live, not even if I die”), contains indeed a 
certain permissible sense when considered in itself; but it is 
hardly reconcilable with what follows, “and do not tear away 
thy compassion for ever from my house.” The request that he 
would show no compassion to him (Jonathan) even if he died, 
and yet would not withdraw his compassion from his house for 
ever, contains an antithesis which would have been expressed 
most clearly and unambiguously in the words themselves, if this 
had been really what Jonathan intended to say. De Wette’s 
rendering gives a still more striking contradiction : “ But let not 
(Jehovah be with thee) ¢f J still live, and thou showest not the 
love of Jehovah to me, that I die not, and thou withdrawest not 
thy love from my house for ever.” There is really no other 
course open than to follow the Syriac and Arabic, as Maurer, 
Thenius, and Ewald have done, and change the Nr in the first 
two clauses of ver. 14 into 1 or NPI, according to the analogy 
of the form »% (ch. xiv. 30), and to render the passage thus: 
‘‘ And mayest thou, if I still live, mayest thou show to me the 
favour of the Lord, and not if I die, not withdraw thy favour 
from my house for ever, not even (N21) when Jehovah shall cut 
off the enemies of David, every one from the face of the earth!” 
“ The favour of Jehovah” is favour such as Jehovah shows to 
‘His people. The expression “when Jehovah shall cut off,” 
etc., shows very clearly Jonathan’s conviction that Jehovah 
would give to David a victory over all his enemies.—Ver. 
16. Thus Jonathan concluded a covenant with the house of 
David, namely, by bringing David to promise kindness to his 
family for ever. The word M3 must be supplied in thought 
to ND’, as in ch. xxii. 8 and 2 Chron. vii. 18. “And Jehovah 
required it (what Jonathan had predicted) at the hand of 
David's enemies.” Understood in this manner, the second 
clause contains a remark of the historian himself, namely, that 
Jonathan’s words were really fulfilled in due time. The 
traditional rendering of Up2 as a relative preterite, with ON 
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understood, “and said, Let Jehovah take vengeance,” is not only 
precluded by the harshness of the introduction of the word 
“saying,” but still more by the fact, that if WON (saying) is 
introduced between the copula vav and the verb pa, the 
perfect cannot stand for the optative Yp3, as in Josh. xxii. 23. 
—Ver. 17. “ And Jonathan adjured David again by his love to 
him, because he loved him as his own soul” (cf. ch. xviii. 1, 3); 
i.é. he once more implored David most earnestly with an oath 
to show favour to him and his house.—Vers. 18 sqq. He then 
discussed the sign with him for letting him know about his 
father’s state of mind: “ To-morrow is new moon, and thou wilt 
be missed, for thy seat will be empty,” sc. at Saul’s table (see 
at ver. 5). “And on the third day come down quickly (from 
thy sojourning place), and go to the spot where thou didst hide 
thyself on the day of the deed, and place thyself by the side of 
the stone Ezel.” The first words in this (19th) verse are not 
without difficulty. The meaning “on the third day” for the 
verb >” cannot be sustained by parallel passages, but is fully 
established, partly by mvown, the third day, and partly by the 
Arabic usage (vid. Ges. Thes. s. v.). TKO after TIA, lit. “go 
violently down,” is more striking still. Nevertheless the cor- 
rectness of the text is not to be called in question, since AY2Y 
is sustained by tprocevoes in the Septuagint, and Tk TIA by 
descende ergo festinus in the Vulgate, and also by the rendering 
in the Chaldee, Arabic, and Syriac versions, “and on the third 
day thou wilt be missed still more,” which is evidently merely 
a conjecture founded upon the context. The meaning of © 
nvyen ova is doubtful. Gesenius, De Wette, and Maurer 
render it “on the day of the deed,” and understand it as re- 
ferring to Saul’s deed mentioned in ch. xix. 2, viz. his design of 
killing David; others render it “on the day of business,” i.e. 
the working day (Luther, after the LX-X. and Vulgate), but 
this is not so good arendering. The best is probably that of 
Thenius, “on the day of the business” (which is known to thee). 
Nothing further can be said concerning the stone Ezel than 
that Ezel is a proper name.—Ver. 20. “ And I will shoot of 
three arrows to the side of it (the stone Ezel), to shoot for me at 
the mark,” i.e. as if shooting at the mark. The article attached 
to O'NNN is either to be explained as denoting that the historian 
assumed the thing as already well known, or on the supposition 
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that Jonathan went to the field armed, and when giving the 


sign pointed to the arrows in his quiver. In the word 77¥ the 


Raphe indicates that the suffix of 7— is not a mere toneless 5, 
although it has no mappik, having given up its strong breath- 
ing on account of the harsh ¥ sound.—Ver. 21. “ And, behold 
(nai, directing attention to what follows as the main point), J 
will send the boy (saying), Go, get the arrows. If I shall say to 
the boy, Behold, the arrows are from thee hitherwards, fetch 
them; then come, for peace is to thee, and it is nothing, as truly 
as Jehovah liveth.” —Ver. 22. “ But if I say to the youth, Behold, 
the arrows are from thee farther off ; then go, for Jehovah sendeth 
thee away,” i.e. bids thee flee. The appointment of this sign 
was just as simple as it was suitable to the purpose.—Ver. 23. 
This arrangement was to remain an eternal secret between 
them. “ And (as for) the word that we have spaken, I and thou, 
behold, the Lord is between me and thee for ever,” namely, a 
witness and judge in case one of us two should break the 
covenant (vid. Gen. xxxi. 48, 49). This is implied in the 
words, without there being any necessity to assume that 7) had 
dropped out of the text. “The word” refers not merely to 
the sign agreed upon, but to the whole matter, including the 
renewal of the bond of friendship. | 
Vers. 24-34. David thereupon concealed himself in the field, 
whilst Jonathan, as agreed upon, endeavoured to apologize for 
his absence from the king’s table-—Vers. 24, 25. On the new 
moon’s day Saul sat at table, and as always, at his seat by the 
wall, w.e. at the top, just as, in eastern lands at the present 
day, the place of honour is the seat in the corner (see Harmar 
Beobachtungen ii. pp. 66 sqq.). “ And Jonathan rose up, and 
Abner seated himself by the side of Saul, and David’s place re- 
‘mained empty.” The difficult passage, “ And Jonathan rose up,” 
etc., can hardly be understood in any other way than as signify- 
ing that, when Abner entered, Jonathan rose from his seat by 
the side of Saul, and gave up the place to Abner, in which case 
all that is wanting is an account of the place to which Jonathan 
moved. Every other attempted explanation is exposed to much 
graver difficulties. The suggestion made by Gesenius, that the 
cop. } should be supplied before 228, and 2% referred to Jona- 
than (“and Jonathan rose up and sat.down, and Abner (sat 
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down) by the side of Saul”), as in the Syriac, is open to this 
objection, that in addition to the necessity of supplying }, it is 
impossible to see why Jonathan should have risen up for the 
purpose of sitting down again. The rendering “ and Jonathan 
came,” which is the one adopted by Maurer and De Wette, 
cannot be philologically sustained; inasmuch as, although nip is 
used to signify rise up, in the sense of the occurrence of impor- 
tant events, or the appearance of celebrated persons, it never 
means simply “to come.” And lastly, the conjecture of Thenius, 
that 02" should be altered into D2", according to the senseless 
rendering of the LX X., wpoéfOace tov Iovdbay, is overthrown 
by the fact, that whilst 032 does indeed mean to anticipate or 
come to meet, it never means to sit in front of, t.e. opposite to 
a person.—Ver. 26. On this (first) day Saul said nothing, sec. 
about David’s absenting himself, “ for he thought there has (some- 
thing) happened to him, that he ts not clean; surely (‘>) he ts not 
clean” (vid. Lev. xv. 16 sqq.; Deut. xxiii. 11).—Vers. 27 sqq. 
But on the second day, the day after the new moon (lit. the 
morrow after the new moon, the second day: ‘#1 is a nomina- 
tive, and to be joined to ‘1%, and not a genitive belonging to 
wiht), when David was absent from table again, Saul said to 
Jonathan, “ Why is the son of Jesse not come to meat, neither 
yesterday nor to-day?” Whereupon Jonathan answered, as 
arranged with David (compare vers. 28 and 29 with ver. 6). 
“ And my brother, he hath commanded me,” i.e. ordered me to 
come. i¥ as in Ex. vi. 13, and ‘M&, the elder brother, who was 
then at the head of the family, and arranged the sacrificial 
meal.— Vers. 30, 31. Saul was greatly enraged at this, and said 
to Jonathan, “ Son of a perverse woman (MY is a participle, 
Niph. fem. from MW) of rebellion,”—i.e. son of a perverse and 
rebellious woman (an insult offered to the mother, and there- 
fore so much the greater to the son), hence the meaning really 
is, “Thou perverse, rebellious fellow,’—“do I not know that 
thou hast chosen the son of Jesse to thine own shame, and to the 
shame of thy mother’s nakedness?” “Na, to choose a person out 
of love, to take pleasure in a person; generally construed with 
3 pers., here with - althougn many Codd. have 3 here also. 
“ For as long as the son of Jesse liveth upon the earth, thou and 
thy kingdom (kingship, throne) will not stand.” Thus Saul evi- 
dently suspected David as his rival, who would either wrest the 


~ 
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government from him, or at any rate after his death from his 
son. ‘ Now send and fetch him to me, for he is a child of death,” 
t.e. he has deserved to die, and shall be put to death.—Vers. 
32 sqq. When Jonathan replied, “ My father, why shall he die? 
what has he done?” Saul was so enraged that he hurled his 
javelin at Jonathan (cf. ch. xviii. 11). Thus Jonathan saw 
that his father had firmly resolved to put David to death, and 
rose up from the table in fierce anger, and did not eat that day ; 
for he was grieved concerning David, because his father had 
done him shame. 93 is a substantive in the sense of unalter- 
able resolution, like the verb in ver. 9. ‘285 winn-pi2, on the 
second day of the new moon or month. 

Vers. 35-42. The next morning Jonathan made David 
acquainted with what had occurred, by means of the sign agreed 
upon with David. The account of this, and of the meeting 
between Jonathan and David which followed, is given very 
concisely, only the main points being touched upon. In the 
morning (after what had occurred) Jonathan went to the field, 
oe syine, either “at the time agreed upon with David,” or “to 
the meeting with David,” or perhaps better still, “according to 
the appointment (agreement) with David,” and a small boy with 
him.— Ver. 36. To the latter he said, namely as soon as they 
had come to the field, Run, get the arrows which I shoot. The 
boy ran, and he shot off the arrows, “to go out beyond him,” i.e. 
so that the.arrows flew farther than the boy had run. The form 
‘30 for 75 only occurs in connection with disjunctive accents ; 
beside the present chapter (vers. 36, 37, 38, Chethibh) we find 
it again in 2 Kings ix. 24. The singular is used here with 
indefinite generality, as the historian did not consider it neces- 
sary to mention expressly, after what he had previously written, 
that Jonathan shot off three arrows one after another.—Ver. 37. 


- When the boy came to the place of the shot arrow (i.e. to the 


place to which the arrow had flown), Jonathan called after him, 
“ See, the arrow is (lies) away from thee, farther off ;” and again, 
“ Quickly, haste, do not stand still,” that he might not see David, 
who was somewhere near ; and the boy picked up the arrow and 
came to his lord. The Chethibh ‘8N3 is evidently the original 
reading, and the singular is to be understood as in ver. 37; 
the Keri 0°85 is an emendation, according to the meaning of 
the words. The writer here introduces the remark in ver. 39, 
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that the boy knew nothing of what had been arranged between 
Jonathan and David.—Ver. 40. Jonathan then gave the boy 
his things (bow, arrows, and quiver), and sent him with them 
to the town, that he might be able to converse with David for a 
few seconds after his departure, and take leave of him unob- 
served.—Ver. 41. When the boy had gone, David rose (from 
his hiding-place) from the south side, fell down upon his face to 
the ground, and bowed three times (before Jonathan); they then 
kissed each other, and wept for one another, “till David wept 
strongly,” t.e. to such a degree that David wept very loud. 
33333 23nd, “from the side of the south,” which is the expression 
used to describe David’s hiding-place, according to its direction in 
relation to the place where Jonathan was standing, has not been 
correctly rendered by any of the early translators except Aquila 
and Jerome. In the.Septuagint, the Chaldee, the Syriac, and 
the Arabic, the statement in ver. 19 is repeated, simply because 
the translators could not see the force of 1330 OYND, although it 
is intelligible enough in relation to what follows, according to 
which David fled from thence southwards to Nob.—Ver. 42. 
All that is given of the conversation between the two friends is 
the parting word spoken by Jonathan to David: “ Go in peace. 
What we two have sworn in the name of the Lord, saying, The 
Lord be between me and thee, and between my seed and thy seed 
for ever:” sc. let it stand, or let us abide by it. The clause 
contains an aposiopesis, which may be accounted for from 
Jonathan’s deep emotion, and in which the apodosis may be 
gathered from the sense. For it is evident, from a comparison 
of ver. 23, that the expression “ for ever” must be understood 
as forming part of the oath.—Ch. xxi. 1. David then set out 
upon his journey, and Jonathan returned to the town. This 
verse ought, strictly speaking, to form the conclusion of ch. xx." 
The subject to “arose” is David; not because Jonathan was 
the last one spoken of (Thenius), but because the following 
words, “and Jonathan came,” etc., are in evident antithesis to 
“he arose and went.” 


1 In our English version it does; but in the Hebrew, which is followed 
here, it forms the opening verse of ch. xxi. In the exposition of the follow- 
ing chapter it has been thought better to follow the numbering of the 
verses in our version rather than that of the original, although the latter is 
conformed to the Hebrew. —TR, 
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DAVID’S FLIGHT TO NOB, AND THENCE TO GATH.— 
CHAP. XXI. 2-16. 


After the information which David had received from 
Jonathan, nothing remained for him in order to save his life 
but immediate flight. He could not return to the prophets at 
Ramah, where he had been miraculously preserved from the 
first outbreak of Saul’s wrath, because they could not ensure 
him permanent protection against the death with which he was 
threatened. He therefore fled first of all to Nob, to Ahimelech 
the high priest, to inquire the will of God through him con- 
cerning his fyture course (ch. xxii. 10, 15), and induced him to 
give him bread and the sword of Goliath also, under the pre- 
text of having to perform a secret commission from the king 
with the greatest speed ; for which Saul afterwards took fearful 
vengeance upon the priests at Nob when he was made ac- 
quainted with the affair through the treachery of Doeg (vers. 
1-9). David then fled to Gath to the Philistian king sAchish ; 
but here he was quickly recognised as the conqueror of Goliath, 
and obliged to feign insanity in order to save his life, and then 
to flee still farther (vers. 10-15). The state of his mind at this 
time he poured out before God in the words of Ps. lvi., lii, 
and xxxiv. | 

Vers. 1-9. David at Nob.—The town of Nod or Nobeh 
(unless indeed the form 133 stands for 733 here and in ch. xxii. 
9, and the 7 attached is merely 7 local, as the name is always 
written 33 in other places: vid. ch. xxii. 11, 32 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 
16; Isa. x. 32; Neh. xi. 32) was at that time a priests’ city 
(ch. xxii. 19), in which, according to the following account, the 
tabernacle was then standing, and the legal worship carried on. 
According to Isa. x. 30, 32, it was between Anathoth (Anata) 
and Jerusalem, and in all probability it has been preserved in 
the village of el-[sawiyeh, i.e. probably the village of Esau or 
Edom, which is midway between Anata and Jerusalem, an hour 
from the latter, and the same distance to the south-east of 
Gibeah of Saul (Tell el Phul), and which bears all the marks 
of an ancient place, partly in its dwellings, the stones of which 
date from a great antiquity, and partly in many marble columns 
which are found there (vid. Tobler, Zopogr. v. Jerusalem ii. p. 
720). Hence v. Raumer (Pal. p. 215, ed. 4) follows Kiepert 
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in the map which he has appended to Robinson’s Biblical Re- 
searches, and set down this place as the ancient Nod, for which 
Robinson indeed searched in vain (see Pal. ii. p. 150). Ahime- 
lech, the son of Ahitub, most probably the same person as 
Ahiah (ch. xiv. 3), was “the priest,” i.e. the high priest (see at 
ch. xiv. 3). When David came to him, the priest “ went trem- 
bling to meet him” (NIP? 17) with the inquiry, “ Why art thou 


alone, and no one is with thee?” The unexpected appearance 
of David, the son-in-law of the king, without any attendants, 
alarmed Ahimelech, who probably imagined that he had come 
with a commission from the king which might involve him in 
danger. David had left the few servants who accompanied him 
in his flight somewhere in the neighbourhood, as we may gather 
from ver. 2, because he wished to converse with the high priest 
alone. Ahimelech’s anxious inquiry led David to resort to the 
fabrication described in ver. 2: “ The king hath commanded me 
a business, and said to me, No one 1s to know anything of this 
matter, in which (lit. in relation to the matter with regard to 
which) J send thee, and which I have entrusted to thee (i.e. no one 
is to know either the occasion or the nature of the commission); 
and the servants I have directed to such and such a place.” 
yt’, Poel, to cause to know, point, show. Ahimelech had re- 
ceived no information as yet concerning the most recent occur- 
rences between Saul and David; and David would not confess 
to him that he was fleeing from Saul, because he was evidently 
afraid that the high priest would not give him any assistance, 
lest he should draw down the wrath of the king. This false- 
hood brought the greatest calamities upon Ahimelech and the 
priests at Nob (ch. xxii. 9-19), and David was afterwards 
obliged to confess that he had occasioned it all (ch. xxii. 22).— 
Ver. 3. “ And now what is under thy hand? give into my hand 
(i.e. hand me). five loaves, or whatever (else) is to be found.” 
David asked for five loaves, because he had spoken of several 
attendants, and probably wanted to make provision for two or 
three days (‘Thenius)—Ver. 4. The priest answered that he 
had no common bread, but only holy bread, viz., according to 
ver. 6, shew-bread that had been removed, which none but 
priests were allowed to eat, and that in a sacred place ; but that 
he was willing to give him some of these loaves, as David had 
said that he was travelling upon an important mission from the 
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king, provided only that “ the young men had kept themselves at 
least from women,” t.e. had not been defiled by sexual inter- 
course (Lev. xv. 18). If they were clean at any rate in this 
respect, he would in such a case of necessity depart from the 
Levitical law concerning the eating of the shew-bread, for the 
sake of observing the higher commandment of love to a neigh- 
bour (Lev. xix. 18; cf. Matt. xii. 5, 6, Mark ii. 25, 26)."—Ver. 
5. David quieted him concerning this scruple, and said, “ Nay, 
but women have been kept from us since yesterday and the day 
before.” The use of 0% ‘3 may be explained from the fact, 
that in David’s reply he paid more attention to the sense than 
to the form of the priest’s scruple, and expressed himself as 
concisely as possible. The words, “if the young men have only 
_ kept themselves from women,” simply meant, if only they are 
not unclean; and David replied, That is certainly not the 
case, but women have been kept from us; so that D8 °3 has the 
meaning but in this passage also, as it frequently has after a 
previous negative, which is implied in the thought here as in 
2 Sam. xiii..33. “ When I came out, the young men’s things were 
holy (Levitically clean) ; and if it 1s an unholy way, tt becomes 
even holy through the instrument.” David does not say that the 
young men were clean when he came out (for the rendering 
given to D™Yp3I "OD in the Septuagint, wdvta ta traddpta, is 
without any critical value, and is only a mistaken attempt to 
explain the word ‘23, which was unintelligible to the translator), 
but simply affirms that MIP O31 *23, i.e. according to Luther's 
rendering (der Knaben Zeug war heilig), the young men’s things 
(clothes, etc.) were holy. D'?3 does not mean merely vessels, 
arms, or tools, but also the dress (Deut. xxii. 5), or rather the 
clothes as well as such things as were most necessary to 
meet the wants of life. By the coztus, or strictly speaking, by 
the emissio seminis in connection with the coitus, not only were 
the persons themselves defiled, but also every article of clothing 
or leather upon which any of the semen fell (Lev. xv. 18); so 
that it was necessary for the purpose of purification that the 
things which a man had on should all be washed. David ex- 
plains, with evident allusion to this provision, that the young 


1 When Mark (ii. 26) assigns this action to the days of Abiathar the 
high priest, the statement rests upon an error of memory,'in which Ahime- 
lech is confounded with Abiathar. 
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men’s things were holy, ze. perfectly clean, for the purpose of 
assuring the priest that there was not the smallest Levitical 
uncleanness attaching to them. The clause which follows is to 
be taken as conditional, and as supposing a possible case : “ and 
if it is an unholy way.” ‘J, the way that David was going 
_ with his young men, te. his purpose or enterprise, by which, 
however, we are not to understand his request of holy bread 
from Ahimelech, but the performance of the king’s commission 
of which he had spoken. ‘3 4S}, dé. besides (there is) also that, 
= moreover there is also the fact, that it becomes holy through 
the instrument; 7.e., as O. v. Gerlach has correctly explained it, 
“on the supposition of the important royal mission, upon which 
David pretended to be sent, through me as an ambassador of the 
anointed of the Lord,” in which, at any rate, David’s meaning 
really was, “the way was sanctified before God, when he, as 
His chosen servant, the preserver of the true kingdom of God 
in Israel, went to him in his extremity.” That oD in the sense 
of instrument is also applied to men, is evident from Isa. xiii. 5 
and Jer. 1. 25.—Ver. 6. The priest then gave him (what was) 
holy, namely the shew-loaves “that were taken from before 
Jehovah,” t.e. from the holy table, upon which they had lain 
before Jehovah for seven days (vid. Lev. xxiv. 6-9).—In ver. 7 
there is a parenthetical remark introduced, which was of great 
importance in relation to the consequences of this occurrence. 
There at the sanctuary there was a man of Saul’s servants, 
WY, a.¢. “ kept back (shut off) before Jehovah :” te. at the sanc- 
tuary of the tabernacle, either for the sake of purification or as 
a proselyte, who wished to be received into the religious com- 
munion of Israel, or because of supposed leprosy, according to 
Lev. xiii. 4. His name was Doeg the Edomite, D'Y17 Vax, “ the 
strong one (i.e. the overseer) of the herdsmen of Saul.” '—Ver. 8. 


1The Septuagint translators have rendered these words vin ras 
gesovovc, ‘* feeding the mules of Saul;” and accordingly in ch. xxi. 9 also 
they have changed Saul’s servants into mules, in accordance with which 
Thenius makes Doeg the upper herdsman of Saul. But it is very evident 
that the text of the LXX. is nothing more than a subjective interpreta- 
tion of the expression before us, and does not presuppose any other text, 
from the simple fact that all the other ancient versions are founded upon 
the Hebrew text both here and in ch. xxii. 9, including even the Vulgate 
(potentissimus pastorum) ; and the clause contained in some of the Mss. of 
the Vulgate (hic pascebat mulas Saul) is nothing more than a gloss that has 
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David also asked Ahimelech whether he had not a sword or a 
javelin at hand; “for I have neither brought my sword nor my 
(other) weapons with me, because the affair of the king was press- 
ing,” t.e. very urgent, 472, az. dey., literally, compressed.—Ver. 
9. The priest replied, that there was only the sword of Goliath, 
whom David slew in the terebinth valley (ch. xvii. 2), wrapped up 
in a cloth hanging behind the ephod (the high priest’s shoulder- 
dress),—a sign of the yreat worth attached to this dedicatory 
offering. He could take that. David accepted it, as a weapon 
of greater value to him than any other, because he had not only 
taken this sword as booty from the Philistine, but had cut off 
the head of Goliath with it (see ch. xvii. 51). When and how 
this sword had come into the tabernacle is not known (see the 
remarks on ch. xvii. 54). The form 72 for 3 is only met 
with here. On the Piska, see at Josh. iv. 1. 

Vers. 10-15. David with Achish at Gath.—David fled 
from Nob to Achish of Gath. This Philistian king is called 
Abimelech in the heading of Ps. xxxiv., according to the stand- 
ing title of the Philistian princes at Gath. The fact that 
David fled at once out of the land, and that to the Philistines 
at Gath, may be accounted for from the great agitation into 
which he had been thrown by the information he had received 
from Jonathan concerning Saul’s implacable hatred. As some 
years had passed since the defeat of Goliath, and the con- 
queror of Goliath was probably not personally known to many 
of the Philistines, he might hope that he should not be recog- 
nised in Gath, and that he might receive a welcome there with 
his few attendants, as a fugitive who had been driven away 


by Saul, the leading foe of the Philistines." But in this he 


crept in from the Itala ; and this is still more obvious in ch. xxii. 9, where 
33) S37) is applicable enough to “Tay, but is altogether unsuitable in con- 


nection with “TE, since 33) is no more applied in Hebrew to herdsmen or 


keepers of animals, than we should think of speaking of presidents of asses, 
horses, etc. Moreover, it is not till the reign of David that we read of mules 
being used as riding animals by royal princes (2 Sam. xiii. 29, xviii. 9) ; 
and they are mentioned for the first time as beasts of burden, along with 
asses, camels, and oxen, in 1 Chron. xii. 40, where they are said to have 
been employed by the northern tribes to carry provisions to Hebron to the 
festival held at the recognition of David as king. Before David's time the 
sons of princes rode upon asses (vid. Judg. x. 4, xii. 14). 

1 This removes the objection raised by modern critics to the historical 
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was mistaken. He was recognised at once by the courtiers of 
Achish. They said to their prince, “ Is not this David the king 
of the land? Have they not sung in circles, Saul hath slain his thou- 
sands, and David his ten thousands ?” (cf. ch. xvili. 6, 7.) “ King 
of the land” they call David, not because his anointing and divine 
election were known to them, but on account of his victorious 
deeds, which had thrown Saul entirely into the shade. Whether 
they intended by these words to celebrate David as a hero, or to 
point him out to their prince as a dangerous man, cannot be 
gathered from the words themselves, nor can the question be 
decided with certainty at all (cf. ch. xxix. 5)—Ver. 12. But 
David took these words to heart, and was in great fear of Achish, 
lest he should treat him as an enemy, and kill him. In order to 
escape this danger, “he disguised hts understanding (i.e. pretended 
to be out of his mind) in their eyes (i.e. before the courtiers of 
Achish), behaved insanely under their hands (when they tried to 
hold him as a madman), scribbled upon the door-wings, and let 
his spittle run down into his beard.” The suffix to 13™ is appa- 
rently superfluous, as the object, DYO"N, follows immediately 
afterwards. But it may be accounted for from the circumstan- 
tiality of the conversation of every-day life, as in 2 Sam. xiv. 6, 
and (though these cases are not perfectly parallel) Ex. ii. 6, 
Proy. v. 22, Ezek. x. 3 (cf. Gesenius’ Gramm. § 121, 6, Anm. 
3). iM, from MA, to make signs, t.e. to scribble. The Sept. 


credibility of the narrative before us, namely, that David would certainly 
not have taken refuge at once.with the Philistines, but would only have 
gone to them in the utmost extremity (Thenius). It is impossible to see 
how the words ‘‘he fled that day for fear of Saul” (ver. 11) are to prove 
that this section originally stood in a different connection, and are only 
arbitrarily inserted here (Thenius). Unless we tear away the words in the 
most arbitrary manner from the foregoing word ma", they not only appear 
quite suitable, but even necessary, since David’s journey to Abimelech was 
not a flight, or at all events it is not described as a flight in the text; and 
David's flight from Saul really began with his departure from Nob. Still 
less can the legendary origin of this account be inferred from the fact that 
some years afterwards David really did take refuge with Achish in the 
Philistian country (ch. xxvii. and xxix.), or the conjecture sustained that 
this is only a distorted legend of that occurrence. For if the later sojourn 
of David with Achish be a historical fact, the popular legend could not 
possibly have assumed a form so utterly different as the account before 
us, to Bay nothing of the fact that this occurrence has a firm historical 
support in Ps. xxxiv. L 
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and Vulgate render it éruumdvifew, impingebat, he drummed, 
smote with his fists upon the wings of the door, which would 
make it appear as if they had read 9M (from *5A), which 
seems more suitable to the condition of a madman whose saliva 
ran out of his mouth.—Vers. 14, 15. By this dissimulation 
David escaped the danger which threatened him; for Achish 
thought him mad, and would have nothing to do with him. 
“ Wherefore do ye bring him to me? Have I need of madmen, 
that ye have brought this man hither to rave against me? Shall 
this man come into my house?” ‘Thus Achish refused to receive 
him into his house. But whether he had David taken over the 
border, or at any rate out of the town; or whether David 
went away of his own accord; or whether he was taken away 
by his servants, and then hurried as quickly as possible out of 
the land of the Philistines, is not expressly mentioned, as being 
of no importance in relation to the principal object of the narra- 
tive. All that is stated is, that he departed thence, and escaped 
to the cave Adullam. 


DAVID’S WANDERINGS IN JUDAH AND MOAB. MASSACRE OF 
PRIESTS BY SAUL.—CHAP. XXII. 


Vers. 1-5. Having been driven away by Achish, the Philis- 
tian king at Gath, David took refuge in the cave Adullam, 
where his family joined him. The cave Adullam is not to be 
sought for in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, as some have 
inferred from 2 Sam. xxiii. 138,14, but near the town Adullam, 
which is classed in Josh. xv. 35 among the towns in the low- 
lands of Judah, and at the foot of the mountains; though it 
has not yet been traced with any certainty, as the caves of Deir 
Dubban, of which Van de Velde speaks, are not the only large 
caves on the western slope of the mountains of Judah. When 
his brethren and his father’s house, z.e. the rest of his family, 
heard of his being there, they came down to him, evidently 
because they no longer felt themselves safe in Bethlehem from 
Saul’s revenge. The cave Adullam cannot have been more 
than three hours from Bethlehem, as Socoh and Jarmuth, which 
were near to Adullam, were only three hours and a half from 
Jerusalem (see at Josh. xii. 15).—Ver. 2. There a large num- 
ber of malcontents gathered together round David, viz. all who 
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were in distress, and all who had creditors, and all who were em- 
bittered in spirit (bitter of soul), ¢.e. people who were dissatis- 
fied with the general state of affairs or with the government of 
Saul,—about four hundred men, whose leader he became. David 
must in all probability have stayed there a considerable time. 
The number of those who went over to him soon amounted to 
six hundred men (xxiii. 13), who were for the most part brave 
and reckless, and who ripened into heroic men under the com- 
mand of David during his long flight. A list of the bravest of 
them is given in 1 Chron. xii., with which compare 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 13 sqq. and 1 Chron. xi. 15 sqq.— Vers. 3-5. David 
proceeded thence to Mizpeh in Moab, and placed his parents 
in safety with the king of the Moabites. His ancestress Ruth 
was a Moabitess. Mizpeh: literally a watch-tower or mountain 
height commanding a very extensive prospect. Here it is 
probably a proper name, belonging to a mountain fastness on 
the high land, which bounded the Arboth Moab on the eastern 
side of the Dead Sea, most likely on the mountains of Abarim 
or Pisgah (Deut. xxxiv. 1), and which could easily be reached 
from the country round Bethlehem, by crossing the Jordan near 
the point where it entered the Dead Sea. As David came to 
the king of Moab, the Moabites had probably taken possession 
of the most southerly portion of the eastern lands of the Israel- 
ites; we may also infer this from the fact that, according to ch. 
xiv. 47, Saul had also made war upon Moab, for Mizpeh Moab 
is hardly to be sought for in the actual land of the Moabites, on 
the south side of the Arnon (Mojeb). DIAN . . . NITNY, “ May 
my father and my mother go out with you.” The construction 
of X¥* with NN is a pregnant one: to go out of their home and 
stay with you (Moabites). “ Till J know what God will do to 
me.” Being well assured of the justice of his cause, as con- 
trasted with the insane persecutions of Saul, David confidently 
hoped that God would bring his flight to an end. His parents 
remained with the king of Moab as long as David was O{¥®a, 
i.e. upon the mountain height, or citadel. This can only refer 
to the place of refuge which David had found at Mizpeh Moab. 
For it is perfectly clear from ver. 5, where the prophet Gad 
calls upon David not to remain any longer 7}¥3, but to return 
to the land of Judah, that the expression cannot refer either 
fo the cave Adullam, or to any other place of refuge in the 
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- neighbourhood of Bethlehem. The prophet Gad had probably 
come to David from Samuel’s school of prophets; but whether 
he remained with David from that time forward to assist him 
with his counsel in his several undertakings, cannot be deter- 
mined, on account of our want of information. In 1 Chron. 
xxi. 9 he is called David’s seer. In the last year of David's 
reign he announced to him the punishment which would fall 
upon him from God on account of his sin in numbering the 
people (2 Sam. xxiv. 11 sqq.); and according to 1 Chron. xxix. 
29 he also wrote the acts of David. In consequence of this 
admonition, David returned to Judah, and went into the wood 
Hareth, a woody region on the mountains of Judah, which is 
never mentioned again, and the situation of which is unknown. 
According to the counsels of God, David was not to seek for 
refuge outside the land; not only that he might not be estranged 
from his fatherland and the people of Israel, which would have 
been opposed to his calling to be the king of Israel, but also that 
he might learn to trust entirely in the Lord as his only refug 

and fortress. | 


Vers. 6-23. MURDER OF THE PRIESTS BY SauL.—Vers. 
6 sqq. When Saul heard that David and the men with him 
were known, t.e. that information had been received as to their 
abode or hiding-place, he said to his servants when they were 
gathered round him, “ Hear,” etc. The words, “and Saul was 
sitting at Gibeah under the tamarisk upon the height,” etc., show 
that what follows took place in a solemn conclave of all the 
servants of Saul, who were gathered round their king to 
deliberate upon the more important affairs of the kingdom. 
This sitting took place at Gibeah, the residence of Saul, and 
in the open air “under the tamarisk.” "912, upon the height, not 
“under a grove at Ramah” (Luther); for Ramah is an appel- 
lative, and 973, which belongs to OORT nnA, is a more minute 
definition of the locality, which is indicated by the definite 
article (the tamarisk upon the height) as the well-known place 
where Saul’s deliberative assemblies were held. From the 
king’s address (“hear, ye Benjaminites; will the son of Jesse 
also give you all fields and vineyards?”) we perceive that Saul 
had chosen his immediate attendants from the members of his 
own tribe, and had rewarded their services right royally. 
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pap2p"D3 is placed first for the sake of emphasis, “ You Ben- 
jaminites also,” and not rather to Judahites, the members of 
his own tribe. The second nop2? (before 0°) is not a dative ; 
but 5 merely serves to give greater prominence to the object 
which is placed at the head of the clause: As for all of you, 
will he make (you: see Ewald, § 310, a).—Ver. 8. “ That you 
have all of you conspired against me, and no one informs me of 
it, since my son makes a covenant with the son of Jesse.” 1133, 
lit. at the making of a covenant. Saul may possibly have 
heard something of the facts related in ch. xx. 12-17; at the 
same time, his words may merely refer to Jonathan’s friendship 
with David, which was well known to him. A2h7ps), “and no 
one of you ts grieved on my account . .. that my son has set 
my servant (David) as a lier in wait against me,” i.e. to plot 
against my life, and wrest the throne to himself. We may 
see from this, that Saul was carried by his suspicions very far 
beyond the actual facts. “ As at thts day :” cf. Deut. viii. 18, 
etc.— Vers. 9, 10. The Edomite Doeg could not refrain from 
yielding to this appeal, and telling Saul what he had seen when 
staying at Nob; namely, that Ahimelech had inquired of God 
for David, and given him food as well as Goliath’s sword. For 
the fact itself, see ch. xxi. 1-10, where there is no reference 
indeed to his inquiring of God; though it certainly took place, 
as Ahimelech (ver. 15) does not disclaim it. Doeg is here 
designated 282, “the superintendent of Saul’s servants,” so that 
apparently he had been invested with the office of marshal of 
the court.—Vers. 11 sqq. On receiving this information, Saul 
immediately summoned the priest Ahimelech and “all his 
father’s house,” i.e. the whole priesthood, to Nob, to answer for 
what they had done. To Saul’s appeal, “ Why have ye conspired 
against me, thou and the son of Jesse, by giving him bread?” 
Ahimelech, who was not conscious of any such crime, since 
David had come to him with a false pretext, and the priest had 
probably but very little knowledge of what took place at court, 
replied both calmly and worthily (ver. 14): “And who of all 
thy servants 1s so faithful (proved, attested, as in Num. xii. 7) 
as David, and son-in-luw of the king, and having access to thy 
private audience, and honoured in thy house?” The true ex- 
planation of TAYOUIO”ON "D may be gathered from a comparison 
of 2 Sam. xxii. 23 and 1 Chron. xi. 25, where nyiwo occurs 
P 
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again, as the context clearly shows, in the sense of a privy coun- 
cillor of the king, who hears his personal revelations and converses 
with him about them, so that it corresponds to our “ audience.” 
“3D, lit. to turn aside from the way, to go in to any one, or to 
look after anything (Ex. ii. 3; Ruth iv. 1, etc.); hence in the 
passage before us “to have access,’ to be attached to a person. 
This is the explanation given by Gesenius and most of the 
modern expositors, whereas the early translators entirely mis- 
understood the passage, though they have given the meaning 
correctly enough at 2 Sam. xxiii. 23. But if this was the 
relation in which David stood to Saul,—and he had really done 
so for a long time,—there was nothing wrong in what the high 
priest had done for him; but he had acted according to the 
best of his knowledge, and quite conscientiously as a faithful 
subject of the king. Ahimelech then added still further (ver. 
15): “ Did I then begin to inquire of God for him this day?” 
i.e. was it the first time that I had obtained the decision of God 
for David concerning important enterprises, which he had to 
carry out in the service of the king? “Far be from me,” sc. 
any conspiracy against the king, like that of which I am ac- 
cused. “ Let not the king lay it as a burden upon thy servant, 
my whole father's house (the omission of the cop. 1 before 
mva-P23 may be accounted for from the excitement of the 
speaker); for thy servant knows not the least of all this.” 
nNID3, of all that Saul had charged him with.—Vers. 16, 17. 
Notwithstanding this truthful assertion of his innocence, Saul 
pronounced sentence of death, not only upon the high priest, 
but upon all the priests at Nob, and commanded his O'S}, 
“runners,” i.e. halberdiers, to put the priests to death, because, 
as he declared in his wrath, “their hand is with David (ie. 
because they side with David), and because they knew that he 
fied and did not tell me.” Instead of the Chethibh i28, it is 
probably more correct to read ‘3%, according to the Keri, 
although the Chethibh may be ascent for if necessary from 
a sudden transition from a direct to an indirect form of ad- 
dress: “and (as he said) had not told him.” This sentence 
was so cruel, and so nearly bordering upon madness, that the 
halberdiers would not carry it out, but refused to lay hands 
upon “the priests of Jehovah.”—Ver. 18. Saul then com- 
manded Doeg to cut down the priests, and he at once per- 
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formed the bloody deed. On the expression “wearing the 
linen ephod,” compare the remarks at ch. 11.18. The allusion 
to the priestly clothing, like the repetition of the expression 
“priests of Jehovah,” serves to bring out into its true light the 
crime of the bloodthirsty Saul and his executioner Doeg. The 
very dress which the priests wore, as the consecrated servants 
of Jehovah, ought to have made them shrink from the commis- 
sion of such a murder.—Ver. 19. But not content with even 
this revenge, Saul had the whole city of Nob destroyed, like a 
city that was laid under the ban (vid. Deut. xiii. 13 sqq.). So 
completely did Saul identify his private revenge with the cause 
of Jehovah, that he avenged a supposed conspiracy against his 
own person as treason against Jehovah the God-king.—Vers. 
20-23. The only one of the whole body of priests who escaped 
this bloody death was a son of Ahimelech, named Abiathar, 
who “jled after David,” i.e. to David the fugitive, and in- 
formed him of the barbarous vengeance which Saul had taken 
upon the priests of the Lord. Then David recognised and 
confessed his guilt. “J knew that day that the Edomite Doeg 
was there, that he (i.e. that as the Edomite Doeg was there, he) 
would tell Saul: I am the cause of all the souls of thy father’s 
house,” 7.e. of their death. 13D is used here in the sense of 
being the cause of a thing, which is one of the meanings of the 
verb in the Arabic and Talmudic (vid. Ges. Lea. s.v.). “Stay 
with me, fear not; for he who seeks my life seeks thy life: for 
thou art safe with me.” The abstract mishmereth, protection, 
keeping (Ex. xil. 6, xvi. 33, 34), is used for the concrete, in 
the sense of protected, well kept. The thought is the follow- 
ing: As no other is seeking thy life than Saul, who also wants 
to kill me, thou mayest stay with me without fear, as I am 
sure of divine protection. David spoke thus in the firm belief 
that the Lord would deliver him from his foe, and give him 
the kingdom. The action of Saul, which had just been 
reported to him, could only strengthen him in this belief, as it 
was a sign of the growing hardness of Saul, which must accele- 
rate his destruction. 
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DAVID DELIVERS KEILAH. HE IS BETRAYED BY THE ZIPHITES, 
AND MARVELLOUSLY SAVED FROM SAUL IN THE DESERT 
OF MAON.—-CHAP. XXIII. 


The following events show how, on the one hand, the Lord 
gave pledges to His servant David that he would eventually 
become king, but yet on the other hand plunged him into 
deeper and deeper trouble, that He might refine him and train 
him to be a king after His own heart. Saul’s rage against the 
priests at Nob not only drove the high priest into David’s camp, 
but procured for David the help of the “light and right” of the 
high priest in all his undertakings. Moreover, after the prophet 
Gad had called David back to Judah, an attack of the Phili- 
stines upon Keilah furnished him with the opportunity to show 
himself to the people as their deliverer. And although this 
enterprise of his exposed him to fresh persecutions on the part 
of Saul, who was thirsting for revenge, he experienced in con- 
nection therewith not only the renewal of Jonathan’s friendship 
on this occasion, but a marvellous interposition on the part of 
the faithful covenant God. 


Vers, 1-14. Rescure or Kertan.—After his return to the 
mountains of Judah, David received intelligence that Phili- 
stines, t.e. a marauding company of these enemies of Israel, were 
fighting against Keilah, and plundering the threshing-floors, 
upon which the corn that had been reaped was lying ready for 
threshing. Keilah belonged to the towns of the lowlands of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 44); and although it has not yet been dis- 
covered, was certainly very close to the Philistian frontier— 
Ver. 2. After receiving this information, David inquired of the 
Lord (through the Urim and Thummim of the high priest) 
whether he should go and smite these Philistines, and received 
an affirmative answer.— Vers. 3-5. But his men said to him, 
“ Behold, here in Judah we are in fear (i.e. are not safe from 
Saul’s pursuit) ; how shall we go to Keilah against the ranks of 
the Philistines?” In order, therefore, to infuse courage into 
them, he inquired of the Lord again, and received the assurance 
from God, “ J will give the Philistines into thy hand.” He then 
proceeded with his men, fought against the Philistines, drove 
off their cattle, inflicted a severe defeat upon them, and thus 
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delivered the inhabitants of Keilah. In ver. 6 a supplementary 
remark is added in explanation of the expression “ inquired of 
the Lord,” to the effect that, when Abiathar fled to David to 
Keilah, the ephod had come to him. The words “ to David to 
Keilah” are not to be understood as signifying that Abiathar 
did not come to David till he was in Keilah, but that when he 
fled after David (ch. xxii. 20), he met with him as he was 
already preparing for the march to Keilah, and immediately 
proceeded with him thither. For whilst it is not stated in ch. 
xxii. 20 that Abiathar came to David in the wood of Hareth, 
but the place of meeting is left indefinite, the fact that David 
had already inquired of Jehovah (t.e. through the oracle of the 
high priest) with reference to the march to Keilah, compels us 
to assume that Abiathar had come to him before he left the 
mountains for Keilah. So that the brief expression “ to David 
to Keilah,” which is left indefinite because of its brevity, must 
be interpreted in accordance with this fact.—Vers. 7-9. As soon 
as Saul received intelligence of David’s march to Keilah, he 
said, “God has rejected him (and delivered him) into my hand.” 
133 does not mean simply to look at, but also to find strange, 
and treat as strange, and then absolutely to reject (Jer. xix. 4, 
as in the Arabic in the fourth conjugation). This is the 
meaning here, where the construction with “3 is to be under- 
stood as a pregnant expression: “rejected and delivered into my 
hand” (vid. Ges. Lex. s.v.). The early translators have ren- 
dered it quite correctly according to the sense 12, wémpaxer, 
tradidit, without there being any reason to suppose that they 
read 13% instead of 132. “ For he hath shut himself in, to come 
(=coming, or by coming) into a city with gates and bolts.” — 
Ver. 8. He therefore called all the people (z.e. men of war) 
together to war, to go down to Keilah, and to besiege David 
and his men.—Vers. 9 sqq. But David heard that Saul was 
preparing mischief against him (lit. forging, MIND, from Yn: 

Prov. iii. 29, vi. 14, etc.), and he inquired through ithe oracle of 
the high priest whether the inhabitants of Keilah would deliver 
him up to Saul, and whether Saul would come down; and as 
both questions were answered in the affirmative, he departed 
from the city with his six hundred men, before Saul carried out 
his plan. It is evident from vers. 9~12, that when the will of 
God was sought through the Urim and Thummin, the person 
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making the inquiry placed the matter before God in prayer, 
and received an answer; but always to one particular question. 
For when David had asked the two questions given in ver. 11, 
he received the answer to the second question only, and had to 
ask the first again (ver. 12).—Ver. 13. “ They went whither- 
soever they could go” (lit. “they wandered about where they 
wandered about”’), z.e. wherever they could go without danger. 
—Ver. 14. David retreated into the desert (of Judah), to the 
mountain heights (that were to be found there), and remained 
on the mountains in the desert of Ziph. The “desert of Judah” 
is the desert tract between the mountains of Judah and the 
Dead Sea, in its whole extent, from the northern boundary. of 
the tribe of Judah to the Wady Fikreh in the south (see at 
Josh. xv. 61). Certain portions of this desert, however, received 
different names of their own, according to the names of dif- 
ferent towns on the border of the mountains and desert. The 
desert of Ziph was that portion of the desert of Judah which 
was near to and surrounded the town of Ziph, the name of 
which has been retained in the ruins of Tell Zif, an hour and 
three-quarters to the south-east of Hebron (see at Josh. xv. 55). 
-—Ver. 14. “ And Saul sought him all the days, but God de- 
livered him not into his hand.” This is a general remark, 
intended to introduce the accounts which follow, of the various 
attempts made by Saul to get David into his power. “ All the 
days,” i.e. as long as Saul lived. 


Vers. 15-28. Davin IN THE Deserts OF ZIPH AND Maown. 
—The history of David’s persecution by Saul is introduced in 
vers. 15-18, with the account of an attempt made by the noble- 
minded prince Jonathan, in a private interview with his friend 
David, to renew his bond of friendship with him, and strengthen 
David by his friendly words for the sufferings that yet awaited 
him. Vers. 15, 16 are to be connected together so as to form 
one period: “ When David saw that Saul was come out... and 
David was in the desert of Ziph, Jonathan rose up and went to 
David into the wood.” "Yh, from WN, with mn paragogic, sig- 
nifies a wood or thicket; here, however, it is probably a proper 
name for a district in the desert of Ziph that was overgrown 
with wood or bushes, and where David was stopping at that 
time. “ There is no trace of this wood now. The land lost its 
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ornament of trees centuries ago through the desolating hand of 
man” (v. de Velde). “ And strengthened his hand in God,” 
t.e. strengthened his heart, not by supplies, or by money, or 
any subsidy of that kind, but by consolation drawn from his 
innocence, and the promises of God (vid. Judg. ix. 24; Jer. 
xxii, 14). “ Fear not,” said Jonathan to him, “ for the hand of 
Saul my father will not reach thee; and thou wilt become king 
over Israel, and I will be the second to thee; and Saul my father 
also knows that it is so.” Even though Jonathan had heard 
nothing from David about his anointing, he could learn from 
David’s course thus far, and from his own father’s conduct, that 
David would not be overcome, but would possess the sovereignty 
after the death of Saul. Jonathan expresses here, as his firm 
conviction, what he has intimated once before, in ch. xx. 13 
sqq.; and with the most loving self-denial entreats David, when 
he shall be king, to let him occupy the second place in the king- 
dom. It by no means follows from the last words (“ Saul my 
father knoweth”), that Saul had received distinct information 
concerning the anointing of David, and his divine calling to 
be king. The words merely contain the thought, he also sees 
that it will come. The assurance of this must have forced itself 
involuntarily upon the mind of Saul, both from his own rejec- 
tion, as foretold by Samuel, and also from the marvellous 
success of David in all his undertakings.—Ver. 18. After these 
encouraging words, they two made a covenant before Jehovah : 
i.e. they renewed the covenant which they had already made by 
another solemn oath; after which Jonathan returned home, but 
David remained in the wood. 

The treachery of the Ziphites forms a striking contrast to 
Jonathan’s treatment of David. They went up to Gibeah 
to betray to Saul the fact that David was concealed in the 
wood upon their mountain heights, and indeed “upon the hill 
Hachilah, which lies to the south of the waste.” The hill of 
Ziph is a flattened hill standing by itself, of about a hundred 
feet in height. “There is no spot from which you can obtain 
a better view of David’s wanderings backwards and forwards 
in the desert than from the hill of Ziph, which affords a true 
panorama. The Ziphites could see David and his men moving 
to and fro in the mountains of the desert of Ziph, and could 
also perceive how he showed himself in the distance upon the 
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hill Hachilah on the south side of Ziph (which lies to the right 
by the desert); whereupon they sent as quickly as possible to 
Saul, and betrayed to him the hiding-place of his enemy” (v. 
de Velde, ii. pp. 104-5). Jeshimon does not refer here to the 
waste land on the north-eastern coast of the Dead Sea, as in 
Num. xxi. 20, xxiii. 28, but to the western side of that sea, 
which is also desert.—Ver. 20 reads literally thus: “ And now, 
according to all the desire of thy soul, O king, to come down 
(from Gibeah, which stood upon higher ground), come down, 
and it is in us to deliver him (David) into the hand of the king.” 
—Ver. 21. For this treachery Saul blessed them: “ Be blessed 
of the Lord, that ye have compassion upon me.” In his evil con- 
science he suspected David of seeking to become his murderer, 
and therefore thanked God in his delusion that the Ziphites 
had had compassion upon him, and shown him David’s hiding- 
place.—Ver. 22. In his anxiety, however, lest David should 
escape him after all, he charged them, “Go, and give still 
further heed (P30 without 2, as in J udg. xii. 6), and reconnoitre 
and look at his place where his foot cometh (this simply serves as 
a more precise definition of the pronominal suffix in tipo, his 
place), who hath seen him there (sc. let them inquire into this, 
that they may not be deceived by uncertain or false reports) : 
for it is told me that he dealeth very subtilly.’—Ver. 23. They 
were to search him out in every corner (the object to 397 must 
be supplied from the context). “ And come ye again to me 
with the certainty (t.e. when you have got some certain intelli- 
gence concerning his hiding-place), that J may go with you; and 
if he is in the land, I will search him cut among all the thousands 
(i.e. families) of Judah.”—Ver. 24. With this answer the Ziph- 
ites arose and “went to Ziph before Saul” (who would speedily 
follow with his warriors); but David had gone farther in the 
meantime, and was with his men “tn the desert of Maon, in the 
steppe to the south of the wilderness.” Maon, now Main, is 
about three hours and three-quarters 8.s.E. of Hebron (see at 
Josh. xv. 55), and therefore only two hours from Ziph, from 
which it is visible. “The table-land appears to terminate here; 
nevertheless the principal ridge of the southern mountains runs 
for a considerable distance towards the south-west, whereas 
towards the south-east the land falls off more and more into 
a lower table-land.” This is the Arabah or steppe on the right 
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of the wilderness (v. de Velde, ii. pp. 107-8).—Ver. 25. Having 
been informed of the arrival of Saul and his men (warriors), 
David went down the rock, and remained in the desert of 
Maon. “ The rock” is probably the conical mountain of Main 
(Maon), the top of which is now surrounded with ruins, pro- 
bably remains of a tower (Robinson, Pal. ii. p. 194), as the 
rock from which David came down can only have been the 
mountain (ver. 26), along one side of which David went with 
his men whilst Saul and his warriors went on the other, namely 
when Saul pursued him into the desert of Maon.—Vers. 26, 
27. “ And David was anxiously concerned to escape from Saul, 
and Saul and his men were encircling David and his men to seize 
them ; but a messenger came to Saul. ... Then Saul turned 
from pursuing David.” The two clauses, “for Saul and his 
men” (ver. 26D), and “there came a messenger” (ver. 27), are 
the circumstantial clauses by which the situation is more clearly 
defined: the apodosis to 111 ‘™ does not follow till 2%) in ver. 
28. The apodosis cannot "begin with NPD, because the verb 
does not stand at the head. David had thus almost inextricably 
fallen into the hands of Saul; but God saved him by the fact 
that at that very moment a messenger arrived with the intelli- 
gence, “ Hasten and go (come), for Philistines have fallen into 
the land,” and thus called’ Saul away from any further pursuit 
of David.—Ver. 28. From this occurrence the place received 
the name of Sela-hammahlekoth, “ rock of smoothnesses,” 1.e. of 
shipping away or escaping, from Pen, in the sense of being 
smooth. This explanation 1 is at any rate better supported than 
“rock of divisions, i.e. the rock at which Saul and David were 
separated” (Clericus), since pon does not mean to separate. 


DAVID SPARES SAUL IN THE CAVE.—CHAP. XXIV. 


Vers. 1-8. Whilst Saul had gone against the Philistines, 
David left this dangerous place, and went to the mountain 
heights of Engedt, i.e. the present Azn-jidy (goat-fountain), in 
the middle of the western coast of the Dead Sea (see at Josh. 
xv. 62), which he could reach from Maon in six or seven hours. 
The soil of the neighbourhood consists entirely of limestone ; 
but the rocks contain a considerable admixture of chalk and 
flint. Round about there rise bare conical mountains, and 
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even ridges of from two to four hundred feet in height, which 
mostly run down to the sea. The steep mountains are inter- 
sected by wadys running down in deep ravines to the sea. 
“On all sides the country is full of caverns, which might then 
serve as lurking-places for David and his men, as they do for 
outlaws at the present day” (Rob. Pal. p. 203).—Vers. 1, 2. 
When Saul had returned from his march against the Phili- 
stines, and was informed of this, he set out thither with three 
thousand picked men to search for David and his men in the 
wild-goat rocks. The expression “rocks of the wild goats” is 
probably not a proper name for some particular rocks, but a 
general term applied to the rocks of that locality on account of 
the number of wild goats and chamois that were to be found in 
all that region, as mountain goats are still (Rob. Pal. ii. p. 204). 
—Ver. 3. When Saul came to the sheep-folds by the way, 
where there was a cave, he entered it to cover his feet, whilst 
David and his men sat behind in the cave. V. de Velde (A. ii. 
p. 74) supposes the place, where the sheep-folds by the roadside 
were, to have been the Wady Chareitun, on the south-west of 
the Frank mountain, and to the north-east of Tekoah, a very 
desolate and inaccessible valley. “Rocky, precipitous walls, 
which rise up one above another for many hundred feet, form 
the sides of this defile. Stone upon stone, and cliff above cliff, 
without any sign of being habitable, or of being capable of 
affording even a halting-place to anything but wild goats.” Near 
the ruins of the village of Charettun, hardly five minutes’ walk 
to the east, there is a large cave or chamber in the rock, with 
a very narrow entrance entirely concealed by stones, and with 
many side vaults in which the deepest darkness reigns, at least 
to any one who has just entered the limestone vaults from the 
dazzling light of day. It may be argued in favour of the con- 
jecture that this is the cave which Saul entered, and at the 
back of which David and his men were concealed, that this 
cave is on the road from Bethlehem to Ain-jidy, and one of 
the largest caves in that district, if not the largest of all, and 
that, according to Pococke (Beschr. des Morgenl. ii. p. 61), the 
Franks call it a labyrinth, the Arabs Elmauma, i.e. hiding- 
place, whilst the latter relate how at one time thirty thousand 
people hid themselves in it “to escape an evil wind,” in all 
probability the simoom. The only difficulty connected with 
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this supposition is the distance from Ain-jidy, namely about 
four or five German miles (fifteen or twenty English), and the 
nearness of Tekoah, according to which it belongs to the desert 
of Tekoah rather than to that of Engedi. “ To cover his feet” 
is a euphemism according to most of the ancient versions, as in 
Judg. iii. 24, for performing the necessities of nature, as it is a 
custom in the East to cover the feet. It does not mean “to 
sleep,” as it is rendered in this passage in the Peschito, and also 
by Michaelis and others; for although what follows may seem 
to favour this, there is apparently no reason why any such 
euphemistic expression should have been chosen for sleep. 
“ The sides of the cave:” te. the outermost or farthest sides. 
—Ver. 4. Then David’s men said to him, “ See, this is the 
day of which Jehovah hath said to thee, Behold, I give thine 
enemy into thy hand, and do to him what seemeth good to thee.” 
Although these words might refer to some divine oracle which 
David had received through a prophet, Gad for example, what 
follows clearly shows that David had received no such oracle ; 
and the meaning of his men was simply this, “ Behold, to-day 
is the day when God is saying to thee:” that is to say, the 
speakers regarded the leadings of providence by which Saul 
had been brought into David’s power as a divine intimation to 
David himself to take this opportunity of slaying his deadly 
enemy, and called this intimation a word of Jehovah. David 
then rose up, and cut off the edge of Saul’s cloak privily. Saul 
had probably laid the mei! on one side, which rendered it pos- 
sible for David to cut off a piece of it unobserved.—Ver. 5. 
But his heart smote him after he had done it; 2.e. his conscience 
reproached him, because he regarded this as an injury done to 
the king himself.—Ver. 6. With all the greater firmness, there- 
fore, did he repel the suggestions of his men: “ Far be it to 
me from Jehovah (on Jehovah’s account: see at Josh. xxii. 29), 
that (D8, a particle denoting an oath) I should do such a thing 
to my lord, the anointed of Jehovah, to stretch out my hand 
against him.” These words of David show clearly enough that 
no word of Jehovah had come to him to do as he liked with 
Saul.—Ver. 7. Thus he kept back his people with words (YBY, 
verbis dilacere), and did not allow them to rise up against Saul, 
sc. to slay him. 

Vers. 8-16. But when Saul bad gone out of the cave, David 
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went out, and called, “ My lord king,” that when the king 
looked round he might expostulate with him, with the deepest 
reverence, but yet with earnest words, that should sharpen his 
conscience as to the unfounded nature of his suspicion and the 
injustice of his persecution. ‘ Why dost thou hearken to words 
of men, who say, Behold, David seeketh thy hurt? Behold, this 
day thine eyes have seen that Jehovah hath given thee to-day into 
my hand in the cave, and they said (8, thought) to kill thee, and 
I spared thee :” lit. it (mine eye) spared thee (cf. Gen. xlv. 20, 
Deut. vii. 16, etc., which show that ‘2? is to be supplied).— 
Ver. 11. To confirm what he said, he then showed him the 
lappet of his coat which he had cut off, and said, “ My father, 
see.” In these words there is an expression of the childlike 
reverence and affection which David cherished towards the 
anointed of the Lord. “For that I cut off the lappet and did 
not kill thee, learn and see (from this) that (there is) not evil in 
my hand (i.e. that I do not go about for the purpose of injury 
and crime), and that I have not sinned against thee, as thou never- 
theless layest wait for my soul to destroy it."—Vers. 12, 13. 
After he had proved to the king in this conclusive manner that 
he had no reason whatever for seeking his life, he invoked the 
Lord as judge between him and his adversary: “Jehovah will 
avenge me upon thee, but my hand will not be against thee. As 
the proverb of the ancients (‘21P3 is used collectively) says, 
Evil proceedeth from the evil, but my hand shall not be upon thee.” 
The meaning is this: Only a wicked man could wish to avenge 
himself ;.I do not.—Ver. 14. And even if he should wish to 
attack the king, he did’ not possess the power. This thought 
introduces ver. 14: “ After whom is the king of Israel gone out? 
After whom dost thou pursue? A dead dog, a single flea.” By 
these similes David meant to describe himself as a perfectly 
harmless and insignificant man, of whom Saul had no occasion 
to be afraid, and whom the king of Israel ought to think it 
beneath his dignity to pursue. A dead dog cannot bite or hurt, 
and is an object about which a king ought not to trouble him- 
self (cf. 2 Sam. ix. 8 and xvi. 9, where the idea of something 
contemptible isincluded). The pdint of comparison with a fleais 
the insignificance of such an animal (cf. ch. xxvi. 20).—Ver. 15. 
As Saul had therefore no good ground for persecuting David, 
the latter could very calmly commit his cause to the Lord God, 
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that He might decide it as judge, and deliver him out of the 
hand of Saul: “ Let Him look at tt, and conduct my cause,” etc. 

Vers. 16-22 These words made an impression upon Saul. 
David’s conduct went to his heart, so that he wept aloud, and 
confessed to him: “ Thou art more righteous than I, for thou 
hast shown me good, and I (have shown) thee evil; and thou 
hast given me a proof of this to-day.”—Ver. 19. “Jf a man 
meet with his enemy, will he send him (let him go) in peace?” 
This sentence is to be regarded as a question, which requires a 
negative reply, and expresses the thought: When a man meets 
with an enemy, he does not generally let him escape without 
injury. But thou hast acted very differently towards me. This 
thought is easily supplied from the context, and what follows 
attaches itself to this: “ The Lord repay thee good for what thou 
hast done to me this day.” —Vers. 20, 21. This wish was expressed 
in perfect sincerity. David’s behaviour towards him had con- 
quered for the moment the evil demon of his heart, and com- 
pletely altered his feelings. In this better state of mind he 
felt impelled even to give utterance to these words, “I know 
that thou wilt be king, and the sovereignty will have perpetuity in 
thy hand.” Saul could not prevent this conviction from forcing 
itself upon him, after his own rejection and the failure of all 
that he attempted against David; and it was this which drove 
him to persecute David whenever the evil spirit had the upper 
hand in his soul. But now that better feelings had arisen in 
his mind, he uttered it without envy, and merely asked David 
to promise on oath that he would not cut off his descendants 
after his death, and seek to exterminate his name from his 
father’s house. A name is exterminated when the whole of 
the descendants are destroyed,—a thing of frequent occurrence 
in the East in connection with a change of dynasties, and one 
which occurred again and again even in the kingdom of the 
ten tribes (vid. 1 Kings xv. 28 sqq., xvi. 11 sqq.; 2 Kings x.). 
—Ver. 22. When David had sworn this, Saul returned home. 
But David remained upon the mountain heights, because he 
did not regard the passing change in Saul’s feelings as likely to 
continue. i715 (translated “ the hold”) is used here to denote 
the mountainous part of the desert of Judah. It is different 
in ch, xxii. 5. 
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DEATH OF SAMUEL. NABAL AND ABIGAIL.—CHAP. XXV. 


Ver. 1. The death of Samuel is inserted here, because it 
occurred at that time. The fact that all Israel assembled to- 
gether to his burial, and lamented him, z.e. mourned for him, 
was a sign that his labours as a prophet were recognised by the 
whole nation as a blessing for Israel. Since the days of Moses 
and Joshua, no man had arisen to whom the covenant nation 
owed so much as to Samuel, who has been justly called the 
reformer and restorer of the theocracy. They buried him “in 
his house at Ramah.” The expression “his house” does not 
mean his burial-place or family tomb, nor his native place, 
but the house in which he lived, with the court belonging to it, 
where Samuel was placed in a tomb erected especially for him. 
After the death of Samuel, David went down into the desert 
of Paran, i.e. into the northern portion of the desert of Arabia, 
which stretches up to the mountains of Judah (see at Num. 
x. 12); most likely for no other reason than because he could 
no longer find sufficient means of subsistence for himself and 
his six hundred men in the desert of Judah. 

Vers. 2-44. The following history of Nabals folly, and of 
the wise and generous behaviour of his pious and intelligent 
wife Abigail towards David, shows how Jehovah watched over 
His servant David, and not only preserved him from an act of 
passionate excitement, which might have endangered his calling 
to be king of Israel, but turned the trouble into which he had 
been brought into a source of prosperity and salvation. 

Vers. 2-13. At Maon, i.e. Main or the mountains of Judah 
(see at Josh. xv. 55), there lived a rich man (273, great through 
property and riches), who had his establishment at Carmel. 
nwyo, work, occupation, then establishment, possessions (vid. 
Ex. xxiii. 16). Carmel is not the promontory of that name 

"(Thenius), but the present Kurmul on the mountains of Judah, 
scarcely half an hour’s journey to the north-west of Maon (see 
at Josh. xv. 55). This man possessed three thousand sheep 
and a thousand goats, and was at the sheep-shearing at Car- 
mel. His name was Nabal (i.e. fool): this was hardly his 
proper name, but was a surname by which he was popularly 
designated on account of his folly. His wife Abigail was “of 
good understanding,” i.e. intelligent, “and of beautiful figure ;” 
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but the husband was “harsh and evil in his doings.” He 
sprang from the family of Caleb. This is the rendering 
adopted by the Chaldee and Vulgate, according to the Keri 
‘293, The Chethibh is to be read (203, “according to his 
heart ;” though the LX-X. (dvOpwiros xuixos) and Josephus, as 
well as the Arabic and Syriac, derive it from 203, and under- 
stand it as referring to the dog-like, or shameless, character 
of the man.—Vers. 4, 5. When David heard in the desert (cf. 
ver. 1) that Nabal was shearing his sheep, which was generally 
accompanied with a festal meal (see at Gen. xxxviii. 12), he 
sent ten young men up to Carmel to him, and bade them wish 
him peace and prosperity in his name, and having reminded 
him of the friendly services rendered to his shepherds, solicit 
a present for himself and his people. dirv/ {> Oxw, ask him 
after his welfare, 7.e. greet him in a friendly manner (cf. Ex. 
xvii. 7). The word ne is obscure, and was interpreted by the 
early translators merely according to uncertain conjectures. 
The simplest explanation is apparently in vitam, long life, 
understood as a wish in the sense of “ good fortune to you” 
(Luther, Maurer, etc.) ; although the word ‘f in the singular 
can only be shown to have the meaning life in connection with 
the formula used in oaths, 52 ‘n, etc. But even if ‘4 must 
be taken as an adjective, it is impossible to explain ne in any 
other way than as an elliptical exclamation meaning “ good 
fortune to the living man.” For the idea that the word is to 
be connected with BDAIDN, “say to the living man,” i.e. to the 
man if still alive, is overthrown by the fact that David had no 
doubt that Nabal was still living. The words which follow 
are also to be understood as a wish, “ May thou and thy house, 
and all that 1s thine, be well!” After this salutation they were 
to proceed with the object of their visit: “And now J have 
heard that thou hast sheep-shearers. Now thy shepherds have been 
with us; we have done them no harm (D°3n, as in Judg. xviii. 
7: on the form, see Ges. § 53, 3, Anm. 6), and nothing was 
missed by them so long as they were in Carmel.” When living 
in the desert, David’s men had associated with the shepherds of 
Nabal, rendered them various services, and protected them and 
their flocks against the southern inhabitants of the desert (the 
Bedouin Arabs); in return for which they may have given 
them food and information. Thus David proved himself a 
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protector of his people even in his banishment. 38¥D", “30 
may the young men (those sent by David) find favour in thine 
eyes! for we have come to a good (i.e. a festive) day. Give, I 
pray, what thy hand findeth (t.e. as much as thou canst) to thy 
servant, and to thy son David.” With the expression “thy son” 
David claims Nabal’s fatherly goodwill. So far as the fact 
itself is concerned, ‘on such a festive occasion near a town or 
village even in our own time, an Arab sheikh of the neighbour- 
ing desert would hardly fail to put in a word either in person 
or by message; and his message both in form and substance 
would be only the transcript of that of David” (Robinson, 
Palestine, p. 201).—Ver. 9. David’s messengers delivered their 
message to Nabal, 374, “and sat down,” sc. awaiting the fulfil- 
ment of their request. The rendering given by the Chaldee 
(PDB, cessaverunt logui) and the Vulgate (siluexunt) is less 
suitable, and cannot be philologically sustained. The Septua- 
gint, on the other hand, has cal dverndnoe, “and he (Nabal) 
sprang up,’ as if the translators had read OP) (vid. LXX. at 
ch. xx. 34). This rendering, according to which the word 
belongs to the following clause, gives a very appropriate sense, 
if only, supposing that 02" really did stand in the text, the 
origin and general adoption of 373% could in any way be ex- 
plained.—Ver. 10. Nabal refused the petitioners in the most 
churlish manner: “ Who ts David? who the son of Jesse?” ie. 
what have I to do with David? “ There be many servants now- 
a-days who tear away every one from his master.” Thus, in 
order to justify his own covetousness, he set down David as a 
vagrant who had run away from his master.—Ver. 11. “ And 
I should take my bread and my water (1.e. my food and drink), 
and my cattle, ... and give them to men whom I do not know 
whence they are?” ‘ANDO! is a perfect with vav consec., and the 
whole sentence is to be taken as a question.—Vers. 12, 13. 
The messengers returned to David with this answer. The 
churlish reply could not fail to excite his anger. He therefore 
commanded his people to gird on the sword, and started with 
400 men to take vengeance upon Nabal, whilst 200 remained 
behind with the things. 

Vers. 14-31. However intelligible David’s wrath may 
appear in the situation in which he was placed, it was not right 
-before God, but a sudden burst of sinful passion, which was 
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unseemly in a servant of God. By carrying out his intention, 
he would have sinned against the Lord and against His people. 
But the Lord preserved him from this sin by the fact that, just 
at the right time, Abigail, the intelligent and pious wife of 
Nabal, heard of the affair, and was able to appease the wrath 
of David by her immediate and kindly interposition.—Vers. 
14, 15. Abigail heard from one of (Nabal’s) servants what had 
taken place (773, to wish any one prosperity and health, t.e. 
to salute, as in ch. xiii. 10; and D3, from DY, to speak wrath- 
fully: on the form, see at ch. xv. 19 and xiv. 32), and also 
what had been praiseworthy in the behaviour of David’s men 
towards Nabal’s shepherds; how they had not only done them 
no injury, had not robbed them of anything, but had defended 
them all the while. “ Zhey were a wall (i.e. a firm protection) 
round us by night and by day, as long as we were with them 
feeding the sheep,” 1.e. a wall of defence against attacks from 
the Bedouins living in the desert.——Ver. 17. “And nov,” 
continued the servant, “know and see what thou doest ; for evil 
ts determined (cf. ch. xx. 9) against our master and all his 
house: and he (Nabal) is a wicked man, that one cannot address 
him.” —Vers. 18, 19. Then Abigail took as quickly as possible 
a bountiful present of provisions,—two hundred loaves, two 
bottles of wine, five prepared (i.e. slaughtered) sheep (MWY, a 
rare form for Navy: see Ewald, § 189, a), five seahs (an ephah 
and two-thirds) of roasted grains (Kali: see ch. xvii. 17), a 
hundred DYpe¥ (dried grapes, i.e. raisin-cakes: Ital. simmukz), 
and two hundred fig-cakes (consisting of pressed figs joined 
together),—and sent these gifts laden upon asses on before her 
to meet David, whilst she herself followed behind to appease 
his anger by coming to meet him in a friendly manner, but 
without saying a word to her husband about what she intended 
to do.— Ver. 20. When she came down riding upon the ass by 
a hidden part of the mountain, David and his men came to 
meet her, so that she lighted upon them. 177 1nd, a hidden 
part of the mountain, was probably a hollow between two 
peaks of a mountain. This would explain the use of the word 
TY, to come down, with reference both to Abigail, who ap- 
proached on the one side, and David, who came on the other. 
—Vers. 21 and 22 contain a circumstantial clause introduced 
parenthetically to explain what follows: but David had said, 
Q 
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Only for deception (z.e. for no other purpose than to be deceived 
in my expectation) have I defended all that belongs to this man 
(Nabal) in the desert, so that nothing of his was missed, and 
(for) he hath repaid me evil for good. God do so to the enemies 
of David, if I leave, etc.; i.e. “as truly as God will punish the 
enemies of David, so certainly will I not leave till the morning 
light, of all that belongeth to him, one that pisseth against the 
wall.” This oath, in which the punishment of God is not 
called down upon the swearer himself (God do so to me), as it 
generally is, but upon the enemies of David, is analogous to 
that in ch. ili. 17, where punishment is threatened upon the 
person addressed, who is there made to swear; except that 
here, as the oath could not be uttered in the ears of the person 
addressed, upon whom it was to fall, the enemies generally are 
mentioned instead of “to thee.” There is no doubt, therefore, 
as to the correctness of the text. The substance of this im- 
precation may be explained from the fact that David is so full 
of the consciousness of fighting and suffering for the cause of 
the kingdom of God, that he discerns in the insult heaped 
upon him by Nabal an act of hostility to the Lord and the 
cause of His kingdom. The phrase 1P2 PRWD, mingens in 
partetem, is only met with in passages which speak of the 
destruction of a family or household to the very last man (viz., 
besides this passage, 1 Kings xiv. 10, xvi. 11, xxi. 21; 2 Kings 
ix. 8), and neither refers primarily to dogs, as Ephraem Syrus, 
Juda ben Karish, and others maintain; nor to the lowest class 
of men, as Winer, Maurer, and others imagine; nor to little 
boys, as L. de Dieu, Gesenius, etc., suppose ; but, as we may see 
from the explanatory clause appended to 1 Kings xiv. 10, xxi. 
21, 2 Kings ix. 8, to every male (quemcumque mascult generis 
hominem: vid. Bochart, Hieroz. 1. pp. 776 sqq., and Rédiger 
on Ges. Thes. pp. 1397-8).—Ver. 23 is connected with ver. 20. 

When Abigail saw David, she descended hastily from the 
ass, fell upon her face before him, bowed to the ground, and 
fell at his feet, saying, “ Upon me, me, my lord, be the guilt ; 
allow thy handmaid to reveal the thing to thee.” She takes the 
guilt upon herself, because she hopes that David will not avenge 
it upon her.—Ver. 25. She prayed that David would take no 
notice of Nabal, for he was what his name declared—a fool, 
and folly in him; but she (Abigail) had not seen the messengers 
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of David. ‘The prudent woman uses a good argument; for 
a wise man should pardon a fool” (Seb. Schmidt). She then 
endeavours to bring David to a friendly state of mind by three 
arguments, introduced with AA} (vers. 26, 27), before asking for 
forgiveness (ver. 28). She first of all pointed to the leadings of 
God, by which David had been kept from committing murder 
through her coming to meet him.’ “As truly as Jehovah liveth, 
and by the life of thy soul! yea, the Lord hath kept thee, that 
thou camest not into blood-guiltiness, and thy hand helped thee” 
(i.e. and with thy hand thou didst procure thyself help). Wk, 
introducing her words, as in ch. xv. 20, lit. “ as truly as thou 
livest, (so true is it) that,” etc. In the second place, she points 
to the fact that God is the avenger of the wicked, by expressing 
the wish that all the enemies of David may become fools like 
Nabal ; in connection with which it must be observed, in order 
to understand her words fully, that, according to the Old Tes- 
tament representation, folly is a correlate of ungodliness, which 
inevitably brings down punishment.? The predicate to the sen- 
tence “and they that seek evil to my lord” must be supplied from 
the preceding words, viz. “ may they become just such fools.” — 
Ver. 27. It is only in the third line that she finally mentions the 
present, but in such a manner that she does not offer it directly 
to David, but describes it as a gift for the men in his train. 
“And now this blessing (1273 here and ch. xxx. 26, as in Gen. 
xxxill. 11: cf. 4 evAoyia, 2 Cor. ix. 5, 6), which thine handmaid 
hath brought, let it be given to the young men in my lord’s train” 
(lit. “ at the feet of :” cf. Ex. xi. 8; Judg. iv. 10, etc.).— 
Ver. 28. The shrewd and pious woman supports her prayer for 


1 “6 She founds her argument upon their meeting, which was so mar- 
vellously seasonable, that it might be easily and truly gathered from this 
fact that it had taken place through the providence of God; i.e. And now, 
because I meet thee so seasonably, do thou piously acknowledge with me 
the providence of God, which has so arranged all this, that innocent blood 
might not by chance be shed hy thee.” —Seb. Schmidt. 

2 Seb. Schmidt has justly observed, that ‘‘she reminds David of the 
promise of God. Not that she prophesies, but that she has gathered it 
from the general promises of the word of God. The promise referred to is, 
that whoever does good to his enemies, and takes no vengeance upon them, 
God himself will avenge him upon his enemies; according to the saying, 
Vengeance ts mine, I will repay. And this is what Abigail says: And 
now thine enemies shail be as Nabal.” 
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forgiveness of the wrong, which she takes upon herself, by 
promises of the rich blessing with which the Lord would recom- 
pense David. She thereby gives such clear and distinct ex- 
pression to her firm belief in the divine election of David as 
king of Israel, that her words almost amount to prophecy: 
“ For Jehovah will make my lord a lasting house (cf. ch. 1. 35 ; 
and for the fact itself, 2 Sam. vii. 8 sqq., where the Lord con- 
firms this pious wish by His own promises to David himself) ; 
for my lord fighteth the wars of Jehovah (vid. ch. xviii. 17), and 
evil ts not discovered in thee thy whole life long.” TY, evil, te. 
misfortune, mischief; for the thought that he might also be 
preserved from wrong-doing is not expressed till ver. 31. “All 
thy days,” lit. “ from thy days,” z.e. from the beginning of thy 
life—Ver. 29. “ And should any one rise up to pursue thee, ... 
the soul of my lord will be bound up in the bundle of the living 
with the Lord thy God.” The metaphor is taken from the 
custom of binding up valuable things in a bundle, to prevent 
their being injured. The words do not refer primarily to eternal 
life with God in heaven, but only to the safe preservation of 
the righteous on this earth in the grace and fellowship of the 
Lord. But whoever is so hidden in the gracious fellowship of 
the Lord in this life, that no enemy can harm him or injure 
his life, the Lord will not allow to perish, even though temporal 
death should come, but will then receive him into eternal life. 
“ But the soul of thine enemies, He will hurl away in the cup of 
the sling.” “ The cup (caph: cf. Gen. xxxil. 26) of the sling” 
was the cavity in which the stone was placed for the purpose of 
hurling.—Vers. 30, 31. Abigail concluded her intercession with 
the assurance that the forgiveness of Nabal’s act would be no 
occasion of anguish of heart to David when he should have 
become prince over Israel, on account of his having shed inno- 
cent blood and helped himself, and also with the hope that he 
would remember her. From the words, “ When Jehovah shall 
do to my lord according to all the good that He hath spoken con- 
cerning him, and shall make thee prince over Israel,” it appears 
to follow that Abigail had received certain information of the 
anointing of David, and his designation to be the future king, 
probably through Samuel, or one of the pupils of the prophets. 
There is nothing to preclude this assumption, even if it cannot 
be historically sustained. Abigail manifests such an advance 
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and maturity in the life of faith, as could only have been derived 
from intercourse with prophets. It is expressly stated with 
regard to Elijah and Elisha, that at certain times the pious 
assembled together around the prophets. What prevents us 
from assuming the same with regard to Samuel? The absence 
of any distinct testimony to that effect is amply compensated 
for by the brief, and for the most part casual, notices that are 
given of the influence which Samuel exerted upon all Israel.— 
Ver. 31 introduces the apodosis to ver. 30: So will this (te. 
the forgiveness of Nabal’s folly, for which she had prayed in 
ver. 28) not be a stumbling-block (pukah: anything in the road 
which causes a person to stagger) and anguish of heart (1.¢. 
conscientious scruple) to thee, and shedding innocent blood, and 
that my lord helps himself. bv is perfectly parallel to 
ai Mpa, and cannot be taken as subordinate, as it is in the 
Vulgate, etc., in the sense of “ that thou hast not shed blood 
innocently,” etc. In this rendering not only is the vav cop. 
overlooked, but “ not” is arbitrarily interpolated, to obtain a 
suitable sense, which the Vulgate rendering, quod effuderis 
sanguinem innoxiam, does not give. 7'O'N is to be taken con- 
ditionally: “and if Jehovah shall deal well with my lord, 
then,” etc. 

Vers. 32-38. These words could not fail to appease David’s 
wrath. In his reply he praised the Lord for having sent Abi- 
gail to meet him (ver. 32), and then congratulated Abigail upon 
her understanding and her actions, that she had kept him from 
bloodshed (ver. 33); otherwise he would certainly have carried 
out the revenge which he had resolved to take upon Nabal 
(ver. 34). DAN) is strongly adversative : nevertheless. YN, inf. 
constr. Hiph. of Y¥). °3, rt, introduces the substance of the 
affirmation, and is repeated before the oath: OND... bb ‘3, 
(that) if thou hadst not, etc., (that) truly there would not have 
been left (cf. 2 Sam. ii. 27). The very unusual form ‘NN34, an 
imperfect with the termination of the perfect, might indeed 
possibly be a copyist’s error for ‘NIA (Olsh. Gr. pp. 452, 525), 
but in all probability it is only an intensified form of the second 
pers. fem. imperf., like 7NNI2N (Deut. xxsiii. 16; cf. Ewald, 
§ 191, c).—Ver. 35. David then received the gifts brought for 
him, and bade Abigail return to her house, with the assurance 
that he had granted her request for pardon. 0°28 823, as in Gen. 
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xix. 21, etc.—Ver. 36. When Abigail returned home, she pra 
her husband at a great feust, like a king's feast, very merry (YO, 

“ therewith,” refers to MAY: cf. Prov. xxiii. 30), and dea 
above measure, so that she told him nothing of what had occurred 
until the break of day.—Ver. 37. Then, “ when the wine had 
gone from Nabal,” i.e. when he had become sober, she related 
the matter to him; whereat he was so terrified, that he was 
smitten with a stroke. This is the meaning of the words, 
“his heart died within him, and it became as stone.” The 
cause of it was not his anger at the loss he had sustained, or 
merely his alarm at the danger to which he had been exposed, 
and which he did not believe to be over yet, but also his vexa- 
tion that his wife should have made him humble himself in 
such a manner ; for he is described as a hard, t.e. an unbending, 
self-willed man.—Ver. 38. About ten days later the Lord smote 
him so that he died, i.e. the Lord put an end to his life by a 
second stroke. 

Vers. 39-44. When David heard of Nabal’s death, he 
praised Jehovah that He had avenged his shame upon Nabal, 
and held him back from self-revenge. ‘12 32 WR, “who hath 
pleaded the cause of my reproach (the disgrace inflicted upon 
me) against Nabal.” “ Against Nabal” does not belong to 
“my reproach,’ but to “pleaded the cause.” The construction 
of 3" with {© is a pregnant one, to fight (and deliver) out of 
the power of a person (vid. Ps. xliii. 1); whereas here the 
fundamental idea is that of taking vengeance upon a person.— 
Ver. 40. He then sent messengers to Abigail, and conveyed to 
her his wish to marry her, to which she consented without 
hesitation. With deep reverence she said to the messengers 
(ver. 41), “ Behold, thy handmaid as servant (i.e. is ready to 
become thy servant) to wash* the feet of the servants of my 
lord ;”’ 1.e., in the obsequious style of the East, “I am ready to 
perform the humblest possible services for thee.’—Ver. 42. 
She then rose up hastily, and went after the messengers to 
David with five damsels in her train, and became his wife.— 
Ver. 43. The historian appends a few notices here concerning 
David’s wives: “ And David had taken Ahinoam from Jezreel ; 
thus they also both became his wives.’ The expression “ also” 
points to David’s marriage with Michal, the daughter of Saul 
(ch. xviii. 28). Jezreel is not the city of that name in the tribe 
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of Issachar (Josh. xix. 18), but the one in the mountains of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 56).—Ver. 44. But Saul had taken his 
daughter Michal away from David, and given her to Palti of 
Gallim. Paltt is called Paltiel in 2 Sam. iii. 15. According 
to Isa. x. 30, Gallim was a place between Gibeah of Saul and 
Jerusalem. Valentiner supposes it to be the hill to the south 
of Tuleil el Phul (Gibeah of Saul) called Khirbet el Jisr. 
After the death of Saul, however, David persuaded Ishbosheth 
to give him Michal back again (see 2 Sam. iii. 14 sqq.). 


DAVID IS BETRAYED AGAIN BY THE ZIPHITES, AND SPARES 
SAUL A SECOND TIME.—CHAP. XXVI. 


The repetition not only of the treachery of the Ziphites, but 
also of the sparing of Saul by David, furnishes no proof in itself 
that the account contained in this chapter is only another legend 
of the occurrences already related in ch. xxiii. 19-xxiv.23. As 
the pursuit of David by Saul lasted for several years, in so 
small a district as the desert of Judah, there is nothing strange 
in the repetition of the same scenes. And the assertion made 
by Thenius, that “Saul would have been a moral monster, 
which he evidently was not, if he had pursued David with 
quiet deliberation, and through the medium of the same persons, 
and had sought his life again, after his own life had been so 
magnanimously spared by him,” not only betrays a superficial 
acquaintance with the human heart, but is also founded upon 
the mere assertion, for which there is no proof, that Saul was 
evidently not so; and it is proved to be worthless by the fact, 
that after the first occasion on which his life was so magnani- 
mously spared by David, he did not leave off seeking him up 
and down in the land, and that David was obliged to seek 
refuge with the Philistines in consequence, as may be seen 
from ch. xxvii., which Thenius himself assigns to the same 
source as ch. xxiv. The agreement between the two accounts 
reduces it entirely to outward and unessential things. It con- 
sists chiefly in the fact that the Ziphites came twice to Saul at 
Gibeah, and informed him that David was stopping in their 
neighbourhood, in the hill Hachilah, and also that Saul went 
out twice in pursuit of David with 3000 men. But the three 
thousand were the standing body of men that Saul had raised 
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from the very beginning of his reign out of the whole number 
of those who were capable of bearing arms, for the purpose of 
carrying on. his smaller wars (ch. xiii. 2); and the hill of 
Hachilah appears to have been a place in the desert of Judah 
peculiarly well adapted for the site of an encampment. On the 
other hand, all the details, as well as the final results of the two 
occurrences, differ entirely from one another. When David — 
was betrayed the first time, he drew back into the desert of 
Maon before the advance of Saul; and being completely sur- 
rounded by Saul upon one of the mountains there, was only saved 
from being taken prisoner by the circumstance that Saul was 
compelled suddenly to relinquish the pursuit of David on account 
of the report that the Philistines had invaded the land (ch. xxiii. 
25-28). But on the second occasion Saul encamped upon the 
hill of Hachilah, whilst David had drawn back into the adjoin- 
ing desert, from which he crept secretly into Saul’s encampment, 
and might, if he had chosen, have put his enemy to death 
(ch. xxvi. 3 sqq.). There is quite as much difference in the 
minuter details connected with the sparing of Saul. On the 
first occasion, Saul entered a cave in the desert of Engedi, 
whilst David and his men were concealed in the interior of the 
cave, without having the smallest suspicion that they were any- 
where near (ch. xxiv. 2-4). The second time David went with 
Abishai into the encampment of Saul upon the hill of Hachilah, 
while the king and all his men were sleeping (ch. xxvi. 3, 5). 
It is true that on both occasions David’s men told him that God 
had given his enemy into his hand; but the first time they 
added, Do to him what seemeth good in thy sight; and David 
cut off the lappet of Saul’s coat, whereupon his conscience smote 
him, and he said, “Far be it from me to lay my hand upon 
the Lord’s anointed” (ch. xxiv. 5-8). In the second instance, 
on the contrary, when David saw Saul in the distance lying by 
the carriage rampart and the army sleeping round him, he called 
to two of his heroes, Ahimelech and Abishai, to go with him 
into the camp of the sleeping foe, and then went thither with 
Abishai, who thereupon said to him, “ God hath delivered thine 
enemy into thy hand: let me alone, that I may pierce him with 
the spear.” But David rejected this proposal, and merely took 
sway the spear and water-bowl that were at Saul’s head (ch. 
xxvl, 6-12). And lastly, notwithstanding the fact that the 
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words of David and replies of Saul agree in certain general 
thoughts, yet they differ entirely in the main. On the first 
occasion David showed the king that his life had been in his 
power, and yet he had spared him, to dispel the delusion that 
he was seeking his life (ch. xxiv. 10-16). On the second occa- 
sion he asked the king why he was pursuing him, and called 
to him to desist from his pursuit (ch. xxvi. 18 sqq.). But 
Saul was so affected the first time that he wept aloud, and 
openly declared that David would obtain the kingdom; and 
asked him to promise on oath, that when he did, he would not 
destroy his family (ch. xxiv. 17-23). The second time, on the 
contrary, he only declared that he had sinned and acted foolishly, 
and would do David no more harm, and that David would 
undertake and prevail; but he neither shed tears, nor brought 
himself to speak of David’s ascending the throne, so that he was 
evidently much more hardened than before (ch. xxvi. 21-25). 
These decided differences prove clearly enough that the incident 
described in this chapter is not the same as the similar one men- 
tioned in ch. xxill. and xxiv., but belongs to a later date, when 
Saul’s enmity and hardness had increased. 

Vers. 1-12. The second betrayal of David by the Ziphites 
occurrec after David had married Abigail at Carmel, and when 
he had already returned to the desert of Judah. On vers. 1 
and 2 compare the explanations of ch. xxiii. 19 and xxiv. 3. 
Instead of “ before (in the face of) Jeshimon” (1.e. the wilderness), 
we find the situation defined more precisely in ch. xxiii. 19, as 
“to the right (ze. on the south) of the wilderness” (Jeshimon).— 
Vers. 3, 4. When David saw (i.e. perceived) in the desert that 
Saul was coming behind him, he sent out spies, and learned from 
them that he certainly had come (227K, for a certainty, as in 
ch. xxiii. 23).— Vers. 5 sqq. Upon the receipt of this informa- 
tion, David rose up with two attendants (mentioned in ver. 6) 
to reconnoitre the camp of Saul. When he saw the place where 
Saul and his general Abner were lying—Saul was lying by the 
waggon rampart, and the fighting men were encamped round 
about him—he said to Ahimelech and Abishai, “ Who will go 
down with me into the camp to Saul?” Whereupon Abishai 
declared himself ready to do so; and they both went by night, 
and found Saul sleeping with all the people. Ahimelech the 


Hittite is never mentioned again; but Abishai the son of 
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Zeruiah, David's sister (1 Chron. ii. 16), and a brother of Joab, 
was afterwards a celebrated general of David, as was also his 
brother Joab (2 Sam. xvi. 9, xviii. 2, xxi. 17). Saul’s spear 
was pressed (stuck) into the ground at his head, as a sign that 
- the king was sleeping there, for the spear served Saul as a 
sceptre (cf. ch. xviii. 10).—Ver. 8. When Abishai exclaimed, 
“(rod hath delivered thine enemy into thy hand: now will I 
pierce him with the spear into the ground with a stroke, and will 
give no second” (sc. stroke: the Vulgate rendering gives the 
sense exactly: et secundo non opus erit, there will be no neces- 
sity for a second), David replied, “ Destroy him not; for who 
hath stretched out his hand against the anointed of the Lord, and 
remained unhurt?” 3, as in Ex. xxi. 19, Num. v. 31. He 
then continued (in vers. 10, 11): “ As truly as Jehovah liveth, 
unless Jehovah smite him (i.e. carry him off with a stroke ; cf. ch. 
xxv. 38), or his day cometh that he dies (t.e. or he dies a natural 
death; ‘his day’ denoting the day of death, as in Job xiv. 6, 
xv. 32), or he goes into battle and is carried off, far be it from 
me with Jehovah (MIM, as in ch. xxiv. 7) to stretch forth my hand 
against Jehovah's anointed.” The apodosis to ver. 10 commences 
with nn, “ far be it,” or “the Lord forbid,” in ver.11. “Take 
now the spear which is at his head, and the pitcher, and let us go.” 
—Ver. 12. They departed with these trophies, without any one 
waking up and seeing them, because they were all asleep, as a 
deep sleep from the Lord had fallen upon them. Pane ‘nD 
stands for’ ‘nw, “ from the head of Saul,” with » dropped. 
The expression “a deep sleep of Jehovah,” i.e. a deep sleep 
sent or inflicted by Jehovah, points to the fact that the Lord 
favoured David’s enterprise. 

Vers. 138-20. “ And David went over to the other side, and 
placed himself upon the top of the mountain afar off (the space 
between them was great), and cried to the people,” etc. Saul 
had probably encamped with his fighting men on the slope of 
the hill Hachilah, so that a valley separated him from the 
opposite hill, from which David had no doubt reconnoitred the 
camp and then gone down to it (ver. 6), and to which he re- 
turned after the deed was accomplished. The statement that 
this mountain was far off, so that there was a great space 
between David and Saul, not only favours the accuracy of the 
historical tradition, but shows that David reckoned far less 
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now upon any change in the state of Saul’s mind than he had 
done before, when he followed Saul without hesitation from 
the cave and called after him (ch. xxiv. 9), and that in fact he 
rather feared lest Saul should endeavour to get him into his 
power as soon as he woke from his sleep.—Ver. 14. David 
called out to Abner, whose duty it was as general to defend 
the life of his king. And Abner replied, “ Who art thou, who 
criest out to the king?” t.e. offendest the king by thy shouting, 
and disturbest his rest.—Vers. 15, 16. David in return .taunted 
Abner with having watched the king carelessly, and made him- 
self chargeable with his death. “ For one of the people came to 
destroy thy lord the king.” Asa proof of this, he then showed 
him the spear and pitcher that he had taken away with him. 
MNT is to be repeated in thought before NNBY"NS: “ look where 
the king’s spear ts; and (look) at the pitcher at his head,” sc. 
where it is. These reproaches that were cast at Abner were 
intended to show to Saul, who might at any rate possibly hear, 
and in fact did hear, that David was the most faithful defender 
of his life, more faithful than his closest and most zealous ser- 
vants.—Vers. 17, 18. When Saul heard David’s voice (for he 
could hardly have seen David, as the occurrence took place before 
daybreak, at the latest when the day began to dawn), and David 
had made himself known to the king in reply to his inquiry, 
David said, “ Why doth my lord pursue his servant? for what 
have I done, and what evil is in my hand?” He then gave him 
the well-meant advice, to seek reconciliation for his wrath against 
him, and not to bring upon himself the guilt of allowing David 
to find his death in a foreign land. The words, “and now let 
my lord the king hear the saying of his servant,” serve to indicate 
that what follows is important, and worthy of laying to heart. 
In his words, David supposes two cases as conceivable causes of 
Saul’s hostility: (1) if Jehovah hath stirred thee up against 
me; (2) if men have done so. In the first case, he proposes as 
the best means of overcoming this instigation, that He (Jehovah) 
should smell an offering. The Hiphil NY only means to smell, 
not to cause to smell. The subject is Jehovah. Smelling a 
sacrifice is an anthropomorphic term, used to denote the divine 
satisfaction (cf. Gen. viii. 21). The meaning of the words, “let 
Jehovah smell sacrifice,” is therefore, “let Saul appease the wrath 
of God by the presentation of acceptable sacrifices.” What 
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sacrifices they are which please God, is shown in Ps. li. 18, 19; 
and it is certainly not by accident merely that David uses the 
word minchah, the technical expression in the law for the blood- 
less’ sacrifice, which sets forth the sanctification of life in good 
works. The thought to which David gives utterance here, 
namely, that God instigates a man to evil actions, is met with in 
other passages of the Old Testament. It not only lies at the 
foundation of the words of David in Ps. li. 6 (cf. Hengstenberg 
on Psalms), but is also clearly expressed in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, 
where Jehovah instigates David to number the people, and 
where this instigation is described as a manifestation of the anger 
of God against Israel ; and in 2 Sam. xvi. 10 sqq., where David 
says, with regard to Shimei, that God had bade him curse him. 
These passages also show that God only instigates those who have 
sinned against Him to evil deeds; and therefore that the insti- 
gation consists-in the fact that God impels sinners to manifest 
the wickedness of their hearts in deeds, or furnishes the oppor- 
tunity and occasion for the unfolding and practical manifestation 
of the evil desires of the heart, that the sinner may either be 
brought to the knowledge of his more evil ways and also to 
repentance, through the evil deed and its consequences, or, if 
the heart should be hardened still more by the evil deed, that 
it may become ripe for the judgment of death. The instiga- 
tion of a sinner to evil is simply one peculiar way in which God, 
as a general rule, punishes sins through sinners; for God only 
instigates to evil actions such as have drawn down the wrath of 
God upon themselves in consequence of their sin. When David 
supposes the fact that Jehovah has instigated Saul against him, 
he acknowledges, implicitly at least, that he himself is a sinner, 
whom the Lord may be intending to punish, though without 
lessening Saul’s wrong by this indirect confession. 

The second supposition is: “if, however, children of men” 
(sc. have instigated thee against me); in which case “‘ let them 
be cursed before the Lord; for they drive me now (this day) that 
I dare not attach myself to the inheritance of Jehovah (i.e. the 
people of God), saying, Go, serve other gods.” 'The meaning is 
this: They have carried it so far now, that I am obliged to sepa- 
rate from the people of God, to fly from the land of the Lord, 
and, because far away from His sanctuary, to serve other gods. 
The idea implied in the closing words was, that Jehovah could 
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only be worshipped in Canaan, at the sanctuary consecrated to 
Him, because it was only there that He manifested himself to 
His people, and revealed His face or gracious presence (vid. 
Ps. xlii. 2, 3, Ixxxiv. 11, cxliii. 6 sqq.). ‘ We are not to under- 
stand that the enemies of David were actually accustomed to 
use these very words, but David was thinking of deeds rather 
than words” (Calvin).—Ver. 20. “And now let not my blood 
fall to the earth far away from the face of the Lord,” i.e. do not 
carry it so far as to compel me to perish in a foreign land. 
“ For the king of Israel has gone out to seek a single flea (vid. 
ch. xxiv. 15), as one hunts a partridge upon the mountains.” 
This last comparison does not of course refer to the first, so that 
‘the object of comparison is compared again with something 
else,” as Thenius supposes, but it refers rather to the whole of 
the previous clause. The king of Israel is pursuing something 
very trivial, and altogether unworthy of his pursuit, just as if 
one were hunting a partridge upon the mountains. “ No one 
would think it worth his while to hunt a single partridge that 
had flown to the mountains, when they may be found in coveys 
in the fields” (Winer, Bibl. R. W. ii. p. 307). This comparison, 
therefore, does not presuppose that IP must be a bird living 
upon the mountains, as Thenius maintains, so as to justify his 
altering the text according to the Septuagint. These words of 
David were perfectly well adapted to sharpen Saul’s conscience, 
and induce him to desist from his enmity, if he still had an ear 
for the voice of truth. 

Vers. 21-25. Moreover, Saul could not help soithesdins 
“T have sinned: return, my son David; I will do thee harm no 
more, because my life was precious in thine eyes that day.” A 
good intention, which he never carried out. He declared that 
he would never do any more what he had already so often 
promised not to do again; and yet he did not fail to do it 
again and again. He ought rather to have taken refuge with 
God, and appealed to Him for grace, that he might not fall 
into such sins again; yea, he should have entreated David 
himself to pray for him” (Berleb. Bible). He adds still 
further, “‘ Behold, I have acted foolishly, and have gone sore 
astray ;” but yet he persists in this folly. “ There is no sinner 
so hardened, but that God gives him now and then some rays 
of light, which show him all ltis error. But, alas! when they 
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are awakened by such divine movings, it is only for a few 
moments ; and such impulses are no sooner past, than they fall 
back again immediately into their former life, and forget ail 
that they have promised.”—Vers. 22, 23. David then bade the 
king send a servant to fetch back the spear and pitcher, and 
reminded him again of the recompense of God: “ Jehovah will 
recompense His righteousness and His faithfulness to the man into 
whose hand Jehovah hath given thee to-day; and (for) I would not 
stretch out my hand against the anointed of the Lord.”—Ver. 24. 
“ Behold, as thy soul has been greatly esteemed in my eyes to-day, 
so will my soul be greatly esteemed in the eyes of Jehovah, that 
fe will save me out of all tribulation.” These words do not 
contain any “ sounding of his own praises” (Thenius), but are 
merely the testimony of .a good conscience before God in the 
presence of an enemy, who is indeed obliged to confess his 
wrong-doing, but who no longer feels or acknowledges his need 
of forgiveness. For even Saul’s reply to these words in ver. 25 
(“ Blessed art thou, my son David: thou wilt undertake, and also 
prevail :” oon >‘, lit. to vanquish, i.e. to carry out what one 
undertakes) does not express any genuine goodwill towards 
David, but only an acknowledgment, forced upon him by this 
fresh experience of David’s magnanimity, that God was bless- 
ing all his undertakings, so that he would prevail. Saul had no 
more thoughts of any real reconciliation with David. “ David 
went his way, and Saul turned to his place” (cf. Num. xxiv. 25). 
Thus they parted, and never saw each other again. There 1s 
nothing said about Saul returning to his house, as there was 
when his life was first spared (ch. xxiv. 23). On the contrary, 
he does not seem to have given up pursuing David; for, 
according to ch. xxvii.. David was obliged to take refuge in a 
foreign land, and carry out what he had described in ver. 19 as 
his greatest calamity. 


DAVID AT ZIKLAG IN THE LAND OF THE PHILISTINES.— 
CHAP. XXVII. 


In his despair of being able permanently to escape the plots 
of Saul in the land of Israel, David betook himself, with his 
attendants, to the neighbouring land of the Philistines, to king 
Achish of Gath, and received from him the town of Ziklag, 
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which was assigned him at his own request as a dwelling-place 
(vers. 1-7). From this point he made attacks upon certain 
tribes on the southern frontier of Canaan which were hostile to 
Israel, but described them to Achish as attacks upon Judah and 
its dependencies, that he might still retain the protection of the 
Philistian chief (vers. 8-12). David had fled to Achish at Gath 
once before ; but on that occasion he had been obliged to feign 
insanity in order to preserve his life, because he was recognised 
as the conqueror of Goliath. This act of David was not for- 
gotten by the Philistines even now. But as David had been 
pursued by Saul for many years, Achish did not hesitate to 
give a place of refuge in his land to the fugitive who had been 
outlawed by the king of Israel, the arch-enemy of the Phili- 
stines, possibly with the hope that if a fresh war with Saul 
should break out, he should be able to reap some advantage 
from David's friendship. 

Vers. 1-7. The result of the last affair with Saul, after his 
life had again been spared, could not fail to confirm David in 
his conviction that Saul would not desist from pursuing him, 
and that if he stayed any longer in the land, he would fall 
eventually into the hands of his enemy. With this conviction, 
he formed the following resolution: “ Now shall I be consumed 
one day by the hand of Saul: there ts no good to me (1.e. it will 
not be well with me if I remain in the land), but (‘2 after a 
negative) I will flee into the land of the Philistines ; so will Saul 
desist from me to seek me further (1.e. give up seeking me) in the 
whole of the territory of Israel, and J shall escape his hand.” — 
Ver. 2. Accordingly he went over with the 600 men who were 
with him to Achish, the king of Gath. Achish, the son of 
Maoch, is in all probability the same person not only as the 
king Achish mentioned in ch. xxi. 11, but also as Achish the 
* son of Maachah (1 Kings ii. 39), since Maoch and Maachah are 
certainly only different forms of the same name; and a fifty 
years’ reign, which we should have in that case to ascribe to 
Achish, is not impossible.—Vers. 3, 4. Achish allotted dwelling- 
places in his capital, Gath, for David and his wives, and for 
all his retinue; and Saul desisted from any further pursuit 
of David when he was informed of his flight to Gath. - The 
Chethibh DY is apparently only a copyist’s error for 45\.— 
Vers. 5 sqq. In the capital of the kingdom, however, David 
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felt cramped, and therefore entreated Achish to assign him one 
of the land (or provincial) towns to dwell in; whereupon he 
gave him Ziklag for that purpose. This town was given to 
the Simeonites in the time of Joshua (Josh. xix. 5), but was 
afterwards taken by the Philistines, probably not long before 
the time of David, and appears to have been left without in- 
habitants in consequence of this conquest. The exact situation, 
in the western part of the Negeb, has not been clearly ascer- 
tained (see at Josh. xv. 31). Achish appears to have given it 
to David. This is implied in the remark, “ Therefore Ziklag 
came to the kings of Judah (i.e. became their property) unto this 
day.” — Ver. 7. The statement that David remained a year and 
four months in the land of the Philistines, is a proof of the 
historical character of the whole narrative. The 0°D* before 
the “four months” signifies a year; strictly speaking, a term of 
days which amounted to a full year (as in Lev. xxv. 29: see 
also 1 Sam. i. 3, 20, ii. 19). 

Vers. 8-12. From Ziklag David made an attack upon the 
Geshurites, Gerzites, and Amalekites, smote them without 
leaving a man alive, and returned with much booty. The 
occasion of this attack is not mentioned, as being a matter of 
indifference in relation to the chief object of the history ; but it 
is no doubt to be sought for in plundering incursions made by 
these tribes into the land of Israel. For David would hardly 
have entered upon such a war in the situation in which he was 
placed at that time without some such occasion, seeing that it 
would be almost sure to bring him into suspicion with Achish, 
and endanger his safety. by, “he advanced,” the verb being 
used, as it frequently is, to denote the advance of an army 
against a people or town (see at Josh. viii. 1). At the same 
time, the tribes which he attacked may have had their seat 
upon the mountain plateau in the northern portion of the desert 
of Paran, so that David was obliged to march up to reach them. 
pvp, to invade for the purpose of devastation and plunder. 
Geshurt is a tribe mentioned in Josh. xiii. 2 as living in the 
south of the territory of the Philistines, and is a different tribe 
from the Geshurites in the north-east of Gilead (Josh. xii. 5, 
xi. 11, 13; Deut. ii. 14). These are the only passages in 
which they are mentioned. The Gerzttes, or Gizrites according 
to the Keri, are entirely unknown. Bonfrere and Clericus 
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suppose them to be the Gerrent spoken of in 2 Mave. xiii. 24, 
who inhabited the town of Gerra, between Rhinocolura and 
Pelusium (Strabo, xvi. 760), or Gerron (Ptol. iv. 5). This con- 
jecture is a possible one, but is very uncertain nevertheless, as 
the Gerzites certainly dwelt somewhere in the desert of Arabia. 
At any rate Grotius and Ewald cannot be correct in their 
opinion that they were the inhabitants of Gezer (Josh. x. 33). 
The Amalekites were the remnant of this old hereditary foe of 
the Israelites, who had taken to flight on Saul’s war of exter- 
mination, and had now assembled again (see at ch. xv. 8, 9). 
“ For they inhabit the land, where you go from of old to Shur, 
even to the land of Egypt.” The Ws before privy may be 
explained from the fact that I8i3 is not adverbial here, but is 
construed according to its form as an infinitive : literally, 
“where from of old thy coming is to Shur.” “WW cannot have 
crept into the text through a copyist’s mistake, as such a mistake 
would not have found its way into all the mss. The fact that 
the early translators did not render the word proves nothing 
against its genuineness, but merely shows that the translators 
regarded it as superfluous. Moreover, the Alexandrian text is 
decidedly faulty here, and peiy is confounded with DddY, dad 
Terxap. Shur is the desert of Jifar, which is situated in front 
of Egypt (as in ch. xv. 7). These tribes were nomads, and had 
large flocks, which David took with him as booty when he had 
smitten the tribes themselves. After his return, David betook 
himself to Achish, to report to the Philistian king concerning 
his enterprise, and deceive him as to its true character.—Ver. 
10. Achish said, “ Ye have not made an invasion to-day, have 
ye 2” ON, like 7, in an interrogative sense ; the 1 has dropped 
out: vid. Ewald, § 324, 6. David replied, “ Against the south 
of Judah, and the south of the Jerahmeelites, and into the south 
of the Kenites,” sc. we have made an incursion. This reply 
shows that the Geshurites, Gerzites, and Amalekites dwelt 
close to the southern boundary of Judah, so that David was 
able to represent the march against these tribes to Achish as a 
march against the south of Judah, to make him believe that 
he had been making an attack upon the squthern territory of 
Judah and its dependencies. The Negeb of Judah is the land 
between the mountains of Judah and the desert of Arabia (see 
at Josh. xv. 21). The Jerahmeelites are the descendants of 
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Jerahmeel, the first-born of Hezron (1 Chron. ii. 9, 25, 26), and 
therefore one of the three large families of Judah who sprang 
from Hezron. They probably dwelt on the southern frontier 
of the tribe of Judah (vid. ch. xxx. 29). The Kenites were 
protégés of Judah (see at ch. xv. 6, and Judg. i. 16). In ver. 
11 the writer introduces the remark, that in his raid David left 
neither man nor woman of his enemies alive, to take them to 
Gath, because he thought “they might report against us, and 
say, Thus hath David done.” There ought to be a major point 
under 711 n’Y, as the following clause does not contain the 
words of the slaughtered enemies, but is a clause appended by 
the historian himself, to the effect that David continued to act 
in that manner as long as he dwelt in the land of the Philistines. 
bavi, the mode of procedure; lit. the right which he exercised 
(see ch. viii. 9).—Ver. 12 is connected with ver. 10; Achish 
believed David’s words, and said (to himself), “ He hath made 
himself stinking (t.e. hated) among his own people, among Israel, 
and will be my servant (i.e. subject to me) for ever.” 


DAVID IN THE ARMY OF THE PHILISTINES. ATTACK UPON 
ISRAEL. SAUL AND THE WITCH OF ENDOR.—CHAP. XXVIII. 


Vers. 1, 2. The danger into which David had plunged 
through his flight into the land of the Philistines, and still 
more through the artifice with which he had deceived king 
Achish as to his real feelings, was to be very soon made appa- 
rent to him. For example, when the Philistines went to war 
again with Israel, Achish summoned him to go with his men in 
the army of the Philistines to the war against his own people 
and land, and David could not disregard the summons. But 
even if he had not brought himself into this danger without 
some fault of his own, he had at any rate only taken refuge 
with the Philistines in the greatest extremity; and what further 
he had done, was only done to save his own life. The faithful 
covenant God helped him therefore out of this trouble, and very 
‘soon afterwards put an end to his persecution by the fact that 
Saul lost his life in the war.—Ver. 1. “Jn those days,” t.e. whilst 
David was living in the land of the Philistines, it came to pass 
that the Philistines gathered their armies together for a cam- 
paign against Israel. And Achish sent word to David that he 
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was to go with him in his army along with his men; and David 
answered (ver. 2), “ Thereby (on this occasion) thou shalt learn 
what thy servant will do.” This reply was ambiguous. The 
words “ what thy servant will do” contained no distinct promise 
of faithful assistance in the war with the Israelites, as the ex- 
pression “ thy servant’’ is only the ordinary periphrasis for “7” 
in conversation with a superior. And there is just as little 
ground for inferring from ch. xxix. 8 that David was disposed 
to help the Philistines against Saul and the Israelites ; for, as 
Calovius has observed, even there he gives no such promise, 
but “merely asks for information, that he may discover the 
king’s intentions and feelings concerning him: he simply pro- 
tests that he has done nothing to prevent his placing confidence 
in him, or to cause him to shut him out of the battle.” Judging 
from his previous acts, it would necessarily have been against 
his conscience to fight against his own people. Nevertheless, 
in the situation in which he was placed he did not venture to 
give a distinct refusal to the summons of the king. He there- 
fore gave an ambiguous answer, in the hope that God would 
show him a way out of this conflict between his inmost con- 
viction and his duty to obey the Philistian king. He had no 
doubt prayed earnestly for this in his heart. And the faithful 
God helped His servant: first of all by the fact that Achish 
accepted his indefinite declaration as a promise of unconditional 
fidelity, as his answer “so (129, itaque, t.e. that being the case, 
if thy conduct answers to thy promise) J will make thee the 
keeper of my head” (1.e. of my person) implies; and still more 
fully by the fact that the princes of the Philistines overturned 
the decision of their king (ch. xxix. 3 sqq.). 

Vers. 3-25. Saul with the witch at Endor.—The invasion of 
Israel by the Philistines, which brought David into so difficult 
a situation, drove king Saul to despair, so that in utter help- 
lessness he had recourse to ungodly means of inquiring into the 
future, which he himself had formerly prohibited, and to his 
horror had to hear the sentence of his own death. This account 
is introduced with the remark in ver. 3 that Samuel was dead 
and had been buried at Ramah (cf. ch. xxv. 1; 1YY2, with an 
explanatory vav, and indeed in his own city), and that Saul 
had expelled “those that had familiar spirits and the wizards 
out of the land” (on the terms employed, oboth and yiddonim, 
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see at Lev. xix. 31). He had done this in accordance with the 
law in Lev. xix. 31, xx. 27, and Deut. xviii. 10 sqq.—Vers. 
4, 5. When the Philistines advanced and encamped at Shunem, 
Saul brought all Israel together and encamped at Gilboa, ze. 
upon the mountain of that name on the north-eastern edge of 
the plain of Jezreel, which slopes off from a height of about 
1250 feet into the valley of the Jordan, and is not far from 
Beisan. On the north of the western extremity of this moun- 
tain was Shunem, the present Sulem or Solam (see at Josh. xix. 
18); it was hardly two hours distant, so that the camp of the 
Philistines might be seen from Gilboa. When Saul saw this, 
he was thrown into such alarm that his heart greatly trembled. 
As Saul had been more than once victorious in his conflicts with 
the Philistines, his great fear at the sight of the Philistian army 
can hardly be attributed to any other cause than the feeling 
that God had forsaken him, by which he was suddenly over- 
whelmed.—Ver. 6. In his anxiety he inquired of the Lord ; 
but the Lord neither answered him by dreams, nor by Urim, 
nor by prophets, that is to say, not by any of the three media 
by which He was accustomed to make known His will to Israel. 
nia ONY is the term usually employed to signify inquiring the 
will and counsel of God through the Urim and Thummim of 
the high priest (see at Judg. i. 1); and this is the case here, 
with the simple difference that here the other means of inquiring 
the counsel of God are also included. On dreams, see at Num. 
xii. 6. According to Num. xxvii. 21, Urim denotes divine reve- 
lation through the high priest by means of the ephod. But the 
high priest Abiathar had been with the ephod in David’s camp 
ever since the murder of the priests at Nob (ch. xxii. 20 sqq., 
xxiii. 6, xxx. 7). How then could Saul inquire of God through 
the Urim? This question, which was very copiously discussed 
by the earlier commentators, and handled in different ways, may 
be decided very simply on the supposition, that after the death - 
of Ahimelech and the flight of his son, another high priest had 
been appointed at the tabernacle, and another ephod made for 
him, with the choshen or breastplate, and the Urim and Thum- 
mim. It is no proof to the contrary that there is nothing said 
about this. We have no continuous history of the worship at 
the tabernacle, but only occasional notices. ‘ And from these it 
is perfectly clear that the public worship at the tabernacle was 
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not suspended un the murder of the priests, but was continued 
still. For in the first years of David’s reign we find the taber- 
nacle at Gibeon, and Zadok the son of Ahitub, of the line of 
Eleazar, officiating there as high priest (1 Chron. xvi. 39, com- 
pared with ch. v. 38 and vi. 38); from which it follows with 
certainty, that after the destruction of Nob by Saul the taber- 
nacle was removed to Gibeon, and the worship of the congre- 
gation continued there. From this we may also explain in a 
very simple manner the repeated allusions to two high priests 
in David’s time (2 Sam. viii. 17, xv. 24, 29, 35; 1 Chron. xv. 
11, xviii. 16). The reason why the Lord did not answer Saul 
is to be sought for in the wickedness of Saul, which rendered 
him utterly unworthy to find favour with God. 

Vers. 7-14. Instead of recognising this, however, and 
searching his own heart, Saul attempted to obtain a revelation 
of the future in ungodly ways. He commanded his servants 
(ver. 7) to seek for a woman that had a familiar spirit. Baalath- 
ob: the mistress (or possessor) of a conjuring spirit, te. of a 
spirit with which the dead were conjured up, for the purpose 
of making inquiry concerning the future (see at Lev. xix. 31). 
There was a woman of this kind at Endor, which still exists as 
a village under the old name upon the northern shoulder of the 
Duhy or Little Hermon (see at Josh. xvii. 11), and therefore 
only two German (ten English) miles from the Israelitish camp 
at Gilboa.—Ver. 8. Saul went to this person by night and in 
disguise, that he might not be recognised, accompanied by two 
men; and said to her, “ Divine to me through necromancy, 
and bring me up whomsoever I tell thee.’ The words “bring 
me up,” etc. are an explanation or more precise definition of 
“divine unto me,” etc. Prophesying by the 0b was probably 
performed by calling up a departed spirit from Sheol, and ob- 
taining prophecies, 7.e. disclosures concerning one’s own fate, 
through the medium of such a spirit. On the form ‘piop 
(Chethidh), see at Judg. ix. 8.— Ver. 9. Such a demand placed 
the woman in difficulty. As Saul had driven the necromantists 
out of the land, she was afraid that the unknown visitor (for it 
is evident from ver. 12 that she did not recognise Saul at first) 
might be laying a snare for her soul with his request, to put 
her to death, z.e. might have come to her merely for the purpose 
of spying her out as a conjurer of the dead, and then inflicting 
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capital punishment upon her according to the law (Lev. xx. 27). 
—Vers. 10, 11. But when Saul swore to her that no punish- 
ment should fall upon her on that account (772. O&, “ shall 
assuredly not fall upon thee”), an oath which showed how 
utterly hardened Saul was, she asked him, “ Whom shall I 
bring up to thee?” and Saul replied, “ Bring me up Samuel,” 
sc. from the region of the dead, or Sheol, which was thought to 
be under the ground. This idea arose from the fact that the 
dead were buried in the earth, and was connected with the 
thought of heaven as being above the earth. Just as heaven, 
regarded as the abode of God and the holy angels and blessed 
spirits, is above the earth; so, on the other hand, the region 
of death and the dead is beneath the ground. And with our 
modes of thought, which are so bound up with time and space, 
it is impossible to represent to ourselves in any other way the 
difference and contrast between blessedness with God and the 
shade-life in death.—Ver. 12. The woman then commenced 
her conjuring arts. This must be supplied from the context, 
as ver. 12 merely states what immediately ensued. ‘ When 
the woman saw Samuel, she cried aloud,” sc. at the form which 
appeared to her so unexpectedly. These words imply most 
unquestionably that the woman saw an apparition which she 
did not anticipate, and therefore that she was not really able to 
conjure up departed spirits or persons who had died, but that 
she either merely pretended to do so, or if her witchcraft was 
not mere trickery and delusion, but had a certain demoniacal 
background, that the appearance of Samuel differed essentially 
from everything she had experienced and effected before, and 
therefore filled her with alarm and horror. The very fact, 
however, that she recognised Saul as soon as Samuel appeared, 
precludes us from declaring her art to have been nothing more 
than jugglery and deception ; for she said to him, “ Why hast 
‘ thou cheated me, as thou art certainly Saul?” t.e. why hast thou 
deceived me as to thy person? why didst thou not tell me that 
thou wast king Saul? Her recognition of Saul when Samuel 
appeared may be easily explained, if we assume that the woman 
had fallen into a state of clairvoyance, in which she recognised 
persons who, like Saul in his disguise, were unknown to her by 
face.—Ver. 13. The king quieted her fear, and then asked her 
what she had seen; whereupon she gave him a fuller descrip- 
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tion of the apparition: “J saw a celestial being come up from 
the earth.” Elohim does not signify gods here, nor yet God; 
still less an angel or a ghost, or even a person of superior rank, 
but a celestial (super-terrestrial), heavenly, or spiritual being.— 
Ver. 14. Upon Saul’s further inquiry as to his form, she re- 
plied, “An old man is ascending, and he is wrapped in a mantle.” 
Meil is the prophet’s mantle, such as Samuel was accustomed 
to wear when he was alive (see ch. xv. 27). Saul recognised 
from this that the person who had been called up was Samuel, 
and he fell upon his face to the ground, to give expression to 
his reverence. Saul does not appear to have seen the appari- 
tion itself. But it does not follow from this that there was no 
such apparition at all, and the whole was an invention on the 
part of the witch. It needs an opened eye, such as all do not 
possess, to see a departed spirit or celestial being. The eyes of 
the body are not enough for this. 

Vers. 15-22. Then Samuel said, “ Why hast thou disturbed 
me (sc. from my rest in Hades; cf. Isa. xiv. 9), to bring me up ?”’ 
It follows, no doubt, from this that Samuel had been disturbed 
from his rest by Saul; but whether this had been effected by 
the conjuring arts of the witch, or by a miracle of God himself, 
is left undecided. Saul replied, “Zam sore oppressed, for the 
Philistines fight against me, and God has departed from me, and 
answers meno more, either by prophets or by dreams ; then I had 
thee called (on the intensified form T81P8), vid. Ewald, § 228, c), 
to make known to me what I am to do.” The omission of any 
reference to the Urim is probably to be interpreted very simply 
from the brevity of the account, and not from the fact that Saul 
shrank from speaking about the oracle of the high priest, on 
account of the massacre of the priests which had taken place 
by his command. There is a contradiction, however, in Saul’s 
reply : for if God had forsaken him, he could not expect any 
answer from Him; and if God did not reply to his inquiry 
through the regularly appointed media of His revelation, how 
could he hope to obtain any divine revelation through the help 
of awitch? “When living prophets gave no answer, he thought 
that a dead one might be called up, as if a dead one were less 
dependent upon God than the living, or that, even in opposition 
to the will of God, he might reply through the arts of a conjur- 
ing woman. Truly, if he perceived that God was hostile to 
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him, he ought to have been all the more afraid, lest His enmity 
should be increased by his breach of His laws. But fear and 
superstition never reason” (Clericus). Samuel points out this 
contradiction (ver. 16): “ Why dost thou ask me, since Jehovah 
hath departed from thee, and is become thine enemy?” The 
meaning is: How canst thou expect an answer under these 
circumstances from me, the prophet of Jehovah? ‘71, from 1, 
signifies an enemy here (from ¥, fervour) ; and this meaning is 
confirmed by Ps. exxxix. 20 and Dan. iv. 16 (Chald.). There 
is all the less ground for any critical objection to the reading, 
as the Chaldee and Vulgate give a periphrastic rendering of 
“enemy,” whilst the Sept., Syr., and Arab. have merely para- 
phrased according to conjectures. Samuel then announced his 
fate (vers. 17-19): “ Jehovah hath performed for himself, as He 
spake by me (5, for himself, which the LXX. and Vulg. have 
arbitrarily altered into 7, gol, tibt (to thee), is correctly ex- 
plained by Seb. Schmidt, ‘according to His grace, or to fulfil 
and prove His truth’); and Jehovah hath rent the kingdom out of 
thy hand, and given it to thy neighbour David.” The perfects 
express the purpose of God, which had already been formed, 
and was now about to be fulfilled—Ver. 18. The reason for 
Saul’s rejection is then given, as in ch. xv. 23: “ Because (WWN3, 
according as) thou . . . hast not executed the fierceness of His 
anger upon Amalek, therefore hath Jehovah done this thing to thee 
this day.’ “ This thing” is the distress of which Saul had com- 
plained, with its consequences. {M"), that Jehovah may give (= for 
He will give) Israel also with thee into the hand of the Philistines. 
“ To-morrow wilt thou and thy sons be with me (1.e. in Sheol, 
with the dead); also the camp of Israel will Jehovah give into 
the hand of the Philistines,” t.e. give up to them to plunder. 
The overthrow of the people was to heighten Saul’s misery, 
when he saw the people plunged with him into ruin through his 
sin (O. v. Gerlach). Thus was the last hope taken from Saul. 
His day of grace was gone, and judgment was now to burst 
upon him without delay.—Ver. 20. These words so alarmed 
him, that he fell his whole length upon the ground ; for he had 
been kneeling hitherto (ver. 14). He “ fell straightway (lit. he 
hastened and fell) upon the ground. For he was greatly terrified 
at the words of Samuel: there was also no strength in him, because 
he had eaten no food the. whole day and the whole night,” sc. from 
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mental perturbation or inward excitement. Terror and bodily 
exhaustion caused him to fall powerless to the ground.—Vers. 
21, 22. The woman then came to him and persuaded him to 
strengthen himself with food for the journey which he had to 
take. It by no means follows from the expression “came unto 
Saul,” that the woman was in an adjoining room during the 
presence of the apparition, and whilst Samuel was speaking, but 
only that she was standing at some distance off, and came up to 
him to speak to him when he had fallen fainting to the ground. 
As she had fulfilled his wish at the risk of her own life, she 
entreated him now to gratify her wish, and let her set a morsel 
of bread before him and eat. “ That strength may be in thee 
when thou goest thy way” (i.e. when thou returnest). 

This narrative, when read without prejudice, makes at once 
and throughout the impression conveyed by the Septuagint 
at 1 Chron. x. 13: éwnpatnce Saovr ev TO eyyaotpipvOg Tod 
Cnricat, Kat atexplvato avt@ Zapovynr o mpodyrns; and still 
more clearly at Ecclus. xlvi. 20, where it is said of Samuel: 
“And after his death he prophesied, and showed the king his 
end, and lifted up his voice from the earth in prophecy, to blot 
out the wickedness of the people.” Nevertheless the fathers, 
reformers, and earlier Christian theologians, with very few 
exceptions, assumed that there was not a real appearance of 
Samuel, but only an imaginary one. According to the explana- 
tion given by Ephraem Syrus, an apparent image of Samuel 
was presented to the eye of Saul through demoniacal arts. 
Luther and Calvin adopted the same view, and the earlier Pro- 
testant theologians followed them in regarding the apparition 
as nothing but a diabolical spectre, a phantasm, or diabolical 
spectre in the form of Samuel, and Samuel’s announcement as 
nothing but a diabolical revelation made by divine permission, 
in which truth is mixed with falsehood.! It was not till the 


1 Thus Luther says (in his work upon the abuses of the Mass, 1522): 
‘The raising of Samuel by a soothsayer or witch, in 1 Sam. xxviii. 11, 12, 
was certainly merely a spectre of the devil; not only because the Scriptures 
state that it was effected by a woman who was full of devils (for who could 
believe that the souls of believers, who are in the hand of God, Ecclus. iii. 1, 
and in the bosom of Abraham, Luke xvi. 32, were under the power of the 
devil, and of simple men ?), but also because it was evidently in opposition 
to the command of God that Saul and the woman inquired of the dead. 
The Holy Ghost cannot do anything against this himself, nor can He help 
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seventeenth century that the opinion was expressed, that the 
apparition of Samuel was merely a delusion produced by the 
witch, without any real background at all. After Reginald 
Scotus and Balth. Becker had given expression to this opinion, 
it was more fully elaborated by Ant. van Dale, in his dissert. de 
divinationibus tdololatricis sub V. T.; and in the so-called age 
of enlightenment this was the prevailing opinion, so that Thenius 
still regards it as an established fact, not only that the woman 
was an impostor, but that the historian himself regarded the 
whole thing as an imposture. There is no necessity to refute 
this opinion at the present day. Even Fr. Boettcher (de inferis, 
pp. 111 sqq.), who looks upon the thing as an imposture, admits 
that the first recorder of the occurrence “ believed that Samuel 
appeared and prophesied, contrary to the expectation of the 
witch ;” and that the author of the books of Samuel was con- 
vinced that the prophet was raised up and prophesied, so that 
after his death he was proved to be the true prophet of Jehovah, 
although through the intervention of ungodly arts (cf. Ezek. 
xiv. 7,9). But the view held by the early church does not do 
justice to the scriptural narrative; and hence the more modern 
orthodox commentators are unanimous in the opinion that the 
departed prophet did really appear and announce the destruc- 
tion of Saul, not, however, in consequence of the magical arts of 
the witch, but through a miracle wrought by the omnipotence 
of God. This is most decidedly favoured by the fact, that the 
prophetic historian speaks throughout of the appearance, not of 


those who act in opposition to it.” Calvin also regards the apparition as 
only a spectre (Hom. 100in1 Sam.): ‘It is certain,” he says, ‘‘ that it was 
not really Samuel, for God woulfl never have allowed His prophets to be 
subjected to such diabolical conjuring. For here is a sorceress calling up 
the dead from the grave. Does any one imagine that God wished His prophet 
to be exposed to such ignominy; as if the devil had power over the bodies 
and souls of the saints which are in His keeping? The souls of the saints 
are said to rest and live in God, waiting for their happy resurrection. Be- 
sides, are we to believe that Samuel took his cloak with him into the grave? 
For all these reasons, it appears evident that the apparition was nothing 
more than a spectre, and that the senses of the woman herself were so 
deceived, that she thought she saw Samuel, whereas it really was not he.” 
The earlier orthodox theologians also disputed the reality of the appearance 
of the departed Samuel on just the same grounds; eg. Seb. Schmidt 
(Comm.); Aug. Pfeiffer; Sal. Deyling; and Buddeus, Hist. Eccl. V. T. ii 
p. 243, and many more. . 
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a ghost, but of Samuel himself. He does this not only in ver. 
12, “ When the woman saw Samel she cried aloud,” but also in 
vers. 14, 15, 16, and 20. It is also sustained by the circum- 
stance, that not only do the words of Samuel to Saul, in vers. 
16-19, create the impression that it is Samuel himself who is 
speaking ; but his announcement contains so distinct a prophecy 
of the death of Saul and his sons, that it is impossible to imagine 
that it can have proceeded from the mouth of an impostor, or 
have been an inspiration of Satan. On the other hand, the 
remark of Calvin, to the effect that “God sometimes gives to 
devils the power of revealing secrets to us, which they have 
learned from the Lord,” could only be regarded as a valid 
objection, provided that the narrative gave us some intimation 
that the apparition and the speaking were nothing but a diabolical 
delusion. But it does nothing of the kind. It is true, the 
opinion that the witch conjured up the prophet Samuel was 
very properly disputed by the early theologians, and rejected by 
Theodoret as “ unholy, and even impious ;” and the text of 
Scripture indicates clearly enough that the very opposite was 
the case, by the remark that the witch herself was terrified at 
the appearance of Samuel (ver. 12). Shdbel is therefore quite 
correct in saying: “ It was not at the call of the idolatrous 
king, nor at the command of the witch,—neither of whom had 
the power to bring him up, or even to make him hear their voice 
in his rest in the grave,—that Samuel came; nor was it merely 
by divine ‘permission, which is much too little to say. No, 
rather it was by the special command of God that he left his 
grave (?), like a faithful servant whom his master arouses at 
midnight, to let in an inmate of the house who has wilfully 
stopped out late, and has been knocking at the door. ‘Why do 
you disturb me out of my sleep?’ would always be the question 
put to the unwelcome comer, although it was not by his noise, 
but really by his master’s command, that he had been aroused. 
Samuel asked the same question.” The prohibition of witch- 
craft and necromancy (Deut. xviii. 11; Isa. viii. 19), which the 
earlier writers quote against this, does not preclude the possibility 
of God having, for His own special reasons, caused Samuel to 
appear. On the contrary, the appearance itself was of such a 
character, that it could not fail to show to the witch and the 
king, that God does not allow His prohibitions to be infringed 
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with impunity. The very same thing occurred here, which God 
threatened to idolaters.through the medium of Ezekiel (ch. xiv. 
4, 7, 8): “If they come to the prophet, I will answer them 
in my own way.” Still less is there any force in the appeal to 
Luke xvi. 27 sqq., where Abraham refuses the request of the 
rich man in Hades, that he would send Lazarus to his father’s 
house to preach repentance to his brethren who were still living, 
saying, “They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear 
them. If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” For this 
does not affirm that the appearance of a dead man is a thing 
impossible in itself, but only describes it as useless and ineffec- 
tual, so far as the conversion of the ungodly is concerned. 

The reality of the appearance of Samuel from the kingdom 
of the dead cannot therefore be called in question, especially as 
it has an analogon in the appearance of Moses and Elijah at 
the transfiguration of Christ (Matt. xvii. 3; Luke ix. 30, 31); 
except that this difference must not be overlooked, namely, 
that Moses and Elijah appeared “ in glory,” ¢.e. in a glorified 
form, whereas Samuel appeared in earthly corporeality with 
the prophet’s mantle which he had worn on earth. Just as the 
transfiguration of Christ was a phenomenal anticipation of His 
future heavenly glory, into which He was to enter after His 
resurrection and ascension, so may we think of the appearance 
of Moses and Elijah “in glory” upon the mount of trans- 
figuration qs an anticipation of their heavenly transfiguration 
in eternal life with God. It was different with Samuel, whom 
God brought up from Hades through an act of His omni- 
potence. This appearance is not to be regarded as the ap- 
pearance of one who had risen in a glorified body; but though 
somewhat spirit-like in its external manifestation, so that it 
was only to the witch that it was visible, and not to Saul, it 
was merely an appearance of tlie soul of Samuel, that had been 
at rest in Hades, in the clothing of the earthly corporeality and 
dress of the prophet, which were assumed for the purpose of 
rendering it visible. In this respect the appearance of Samuel 
rather resembled the appearances of incorporeal angels in 
human form and dress, such as the three angels who came to 
Abraham in the grove at Mamre (Gen. xviii.), and the angel 
who appeared to Manoah (Judg. xiil.); with this exception, 
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however, that these angels manifested themselves in a human 
form, which was visible to the ordinary bodily eye, whereas 
Samuel appeared in the spirit-like form of the inhabitants of 
Hades. In all these cases the bodily form and clothing were 
only a dress assumed for the soul or spirit, and intended to 
facilitate perception, so that such appearances furnish no proof 
that the souls of departed men possess an immaterial corpo- 
reality.) 

Vers. 23-25. On Saul’s refusing to take food, his servants 
(t.e. his two attendants) also pressed him, so that he yielded, 
rose up from the ground, and sat down upon the bed (mittah : 
t.e. a bench by the wall of the room provided with pillows) ; 
whereupon the woman quickly sacrificed (served up) a stalled 
calf, baked unleavened cakes, and set the food she had pre- 
pared before the king and his servants. The woman did all 
this from natural sympathy for the unhappy king, and not, as 
Thenius supposes, to remove all suspicion of deception from 
Saul’s mind ; for she had not deceived the king at all.—Ver. 25. 
When Saul and his servants had eaten, they started upon their 
way, and went back that night to Gilboa, which was about ten 
miles distant, where the battle occurred the next day, and Saul 
and his sons fell. ‘ Saul was too hardened in his sin to express 
any grief or pain, either on his own account or because of the 


1 Delitzsch (bibl. Psychol. pp. 427 sqq.) has very properly rejected, not 
only the opinion that Samuel and Moses were raised up from the dead for 
the purpose of a transient appearance, and then died again, but also the 
idea that they appeared in their material bodies, a notion upon which 
Calvin rests his argument against the reality of the appearance of Samuel. 
But when he gives it as his opinion, that the angels who appeared in human 
form assumed this form by virtue of their own power, inasmuch as they 
can make themselves visible to whomsoever they please, and infers still 
further from this, ‘‘ that the outward form in which Samuel and Moses 
appeared (which corresponded to their form when on this side the grave) 
was the immaterial production of their spiritual and psychical nature,” he 
overlooks the fact, that not only Samuel, but the angels also, in the cases 
referred to, appeared in men’s clothing, which cannot possibly be regarded 
as a production of their spiritual and psychical nature. The earthly dress 
is not indispensable to a man’s existence. Adam and Eve had no clothing 
before the Fall, and there will be no material clothing in the kingdom of 
glory ; for the “‘ fine linen, pure and white,” with which the bride adorns 
herself for the marriage supper of the Lamb, is “‘ the righteousness of 
saints” (Rev. xix. 8). 
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fate of his sons and his people. In stolid desperation he went 
to meet his fate. This was the terrible end of a man whom 
the Spirit of God had once taken possession of and turned into 
another man, and whom he had endowed with gifts to be the 
leader of the people of God” (O. v. Gerlach). 


REMOVAL OF DAVID FROM THE ARMY OF THE PHILISTINES.— 
CHAP. XXIX. 


Vers. 1-5. Whilst Saul derived no comfort from his visit to 
the witch at Endor, but simply heard from the mouth of Samuel 
the confirmation of his rejection on the part of God, and an 
announcement of his approaching fate, David was delivered, 
through the interposition of God, from the danger of having to 
fight against his own people.—Ver. 1. The account of this is 
introduced by a fuller description of the position of the hostile 
army. ‘ The Philistines gathered all ther armies together to- 
wards Aphek, but Israel encamped at the fountain in (at) Jezreel.” 
This fountain is the present Ain Jalid (or Ain Jalit, ie. 
Goliath’s fountain, probably so called because it was regarded 
as the scene of the defeat of Goliath), a very large fountain, 
which issues from a cleft in the rock at the foot of the mountain 
on the north-eastern border of Gilboa, forming a beautifully 
limpid pool of about forty or fifty feet in diameter, and then 
flowing in a brook through the valley (Rob. Pai. iii. p. 168). 
Consequently Aphek, which must be carefully distinguished 
from the towns of the same name in Asher (Josh. xix. 30; 
Judg. i. 81) and upon the mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. 53) 
and also at Ebenezer (1 Sam. iv. 1), is to be sought for not very 
far from Shunem, in the plain of Jezreel; according to Van de 
Velde’s Mem., by the side of the present el Afileh, though the 
situation has not been exactly determined. The statement in 
the Onom., “near Endor of Jezreel where Saul fought,” is 
merely founded upon the Septuagint, in which #Y3 is erroneously 
rendered év ‘Evéwp.—Vers. 2, 3. When the princes of the 
Philistines (sarne, as in Josh. xiii. 3) advanced by hundreds 
and thousands (i.e. arranged in companies of hundreds and 
thousands), and David and his men came behind with Achish 
(i.e. forming the rear-guard), the (other) princes pronounced 
against their allowing David and his men to go with them. 
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This did not occur at the time of their setting out, but on the 
road, when they had already gone some distance (compare ver. 
11 with ch. xxx. 1), probably when the five princes (Josh. xiii. 
3) of the Philistines had effected a junction. To the inquiry, 
“ What are these Hebrews doing?” Achish replied, “ Js not this 
David, the servant of Saul the king of Israel, who has been with 
me days already, or years already? and I have found nothing in 
him since his coming over unto this day.” ‘2D, anything at all 
that could render him suspicious, or his fidelity doubtful. 52, 
to fall away and go over to a person; generally construed with 
rN (Jer. xxxvil. 13, xxxviiil. 19, etc.) or oy (Jer. xxi. 9, xxxvii. 
14; 1 Chron. xii. 19, 20), but here absolutely, as the more pre- 
cise meaning can be gathered from the context.—Ver. 4. But 
the princes, t.e. the four other princes of the Philistines, not the 
courtiers of Achish himself, were angry with Achish, and de- 
manded, “ Send the man back, that he may return to his place, 
which thou hast assigned him; that he may not go down with us 
into the war, and may not become an adversary (satan) to us in 
the war; for wherewith could he show himself acceptable to his 
lord (viz. Saul), if not with the heads of these men?” nina, 
nonne, strictly speaking, introduces a new question to confirm 
the previous question. “ Go down to the battle :” this expression 
is used as in ch. xxvi. 10, xxx. 24, because battles were generally 
fought in the plains, into which the Hebrews were obliged to 
come down from their mountainous land. “ These men,” i.e. the 
soldiers of the Philistines, to whom the princes were pointing.— 
Ver. 5. To justify their suspicion, the princes reminded him of 
their song with which the women in Israel had celebrated 
David’s victory over Goliath (ch. xviii. 7). 

Vers. 6-11. After this declaration on the part of the princes, 
Achish was obliged to send David back.—Vers. 6, 7. With a 
solemn assertion,—swearing by Jehovah to convince David all 
the more thoroughly of the sincerity of his declaration,—Achish 
said to him, “ Thou art honourable, and good in my eyes (t.e. 
quite right in my estimation) are thy going out and coming in 
(ie. all thy conduct) with me in the camp, for I have not found 
anything bad in thee ; but in the eyes of the princes thou art not 
good (t.e. the princes do not think thee honourable, do not trust 
thee). Zurn now, and go in peace, that thou mayest do nothing 
displeasing to the princes of the Philistines.” —Ver. 8. Partly for 
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the sake of vindicating himself against this suspicion, and partly 
to put the sincerity of Achish’s words to the test, David replied, 
“ What have I done, and what hast thou found in thy servant, 
since I was with thee till this day, that I am not to come and fight 
against the enemies of my lord the king?” These last words are 
also ambiguous, since the king whom David calls his lord might 
be understood as meaning either Achish or Saul. Achish, in 
his goodness of heart, applies them without suspicion to himself ; 
for he assures David still more earnestly (ver. 9), that he is 
firmly convinced of his uprightness. “JI know that thou art 
good in my eyes as an angel of God,” 1. I have the strongest 
conviction that thou hast behaved as well towards me as an angel 
could; but the princes have desired thy removal.—Ver. 10. 
“And now get up early in the morning with the servants of thy 
lord (i.e. Saul, whose subjects David’s men all were), who have 
come with thee ; get ye up in the morning when it gets light for you 
(so that ye can see), and go.’—Ver. 11. In accordance with this 
admonition, David returned the next morning into the land of 
the Philistines, te. to Ziklag; no doubt very light of heart, and 
praising God for having so graciously rescued him out of the 
disastrous situation into which he had been brought and not 
altogether without some fault of his own, rejoicing that “ he had 
not committed either sin, ze. had nejther violated the fidelity 
which he owed to Achish, nor had to fight against the Israelites” 
(Seb. Schmidt). 


DAVID AVENGES UPON THE AMALEKITES THE PLUNDERING 
AND BURNING OF ZIKLAG.—CHAP. XXX. 


Vers. 1-10. During David’s absence the Amalekites had 
invaded the south country, smitten Ziklag and burnt it down, 
and carried off the women and children whom they found there ; 
whereat not only were David and his men plunged into great 
grief on their return upon the third day, but David especially 
was involved in very great trouble, inasmuch as the people 
wanted to stone him. But he strengthened himself in the Lord 
his God (vers. 1-6).—Vers. 1-4 form one period, which is 
expanded by the introduction of several circumstantial clauses. 
The apodosis to “ It came to pass, when,” etc. (ver. 1), does not 
follow till ver. 4, “ Then David and the people,” etc. But this is 
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formally attached to ver. 3, “so David and his men came,” with 
which the protasis commenced in ver. 1 is resumed in an altered 
form. “Jt came to pass, when David and his men came to 
Liklag ... the Amalekites had invaded ... and had carried 
off the wives . . . and had gone their way, and David and his 
men came into the town (for ‘when David and his men came,’ 
etc.), and behold tt was burned. . . . Then David and the people 
with him lifted up their voice.” “ On the third day :” after David’s 
dismission by Achish, not after David’s departure from Ziklag. 
David had at any rate gone with Achish beyond Gath, and had 
not been sent back till the whole of the princes of the Philistines 
had united their armies (ch. xxix. 2 sqq.), so that he must have 
been absent from Ziklag more than two days, or two days and a 
half. This is placed beyond all doubt by vers. 11 sqq., since 
the Amalekites are there described as having gone off with their 
booty three days before David followed them, and therefore 
they had taken Ziklag and burned it three days before David’s 
return. These foes had therefore taken advantage of the 
absence of David and his warriors, to avenge themselves for 
David’s invasions and plunderings (ch. xxvii. 8). Of those who 
were carried off, “ the women” alone are expressly mentioned in 
ver. 2, although the female population and all the children had 
been removed, as we may see from the expression “ small and 
great” (vers. 3,6). The L-XX. were therefore correct, so far 
as the sense is concerned, in introducing the words cal mdvra 
before 72 WR. “ They had killed no one, but (only) carried 
away.’ 30), to carry away captive, as in Isa. xx. 4. Among 
those who had been carried off were David’s two wives, Ahi- 
noam and Abigail (vid. ch. xxv. 42, 43, xxvii. 3).—Ver. 6. 
David was greatly distressed in consequence; “ for the people 
thought (‘said,’ sc. in their hearts) to stone him,” because they 
sought the occasion of their calamity in his connection with 
Achish, with which many of his adherents may very probably 
have been dissatisfied. “ For the soul of the whole people was 
embittered (t.e. all the people were embittered in their souls) 
because of their sons and daughters,” who had been carried away 
into slavery. “ But David strengthened. himself in the Lord his 
God,” 7.e. sought consolation and strength in prayer and believ- 
ing confidence in the Lord (vers. 7 sqq.). This strength he 
manifested in the resolution to follow the foes and rescue their 
8 
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booty from them. To this end he had the ephod brought by 
the high priest Abiathar (cf. ch. xxiii. 9), and inquired by means 
of the Urim of the Lord, “ Shall I pursue this troop? Shall I 
overtake it?” These questions were answered in the affirmative ; 
and the promise was added, “and thou wilt rescue.” So David 
pursued the enemy with his six hundred men as far as the 
brook Besor, where the rest, i.e. two hundred, remained standing 
(stayed behind). The words 2p O%N30, which are appended 
in the form of a circumstantial clause, are to be connected, so 
far as the facts are concerned, with what follows: whilst the 
others remained behind, David pursued the enemy still farther 
with four hundred men. By the word O35 the historian 
has somewhat anticipated the matter, and therefore regards it 
as necessary to define the expression still further in ver. 100. 
We are precluded from changing the text, as ‘henius suggests, 
by the circumstance that all the early translators read it in this 
manner, and have endeavoured to make the expression intelli- 
gible by paraphrasing it. These two hundred men were too 
tired to cross the brook and go any farther. (728, which only | 
occurs here and in ver. 21, signifies, in Syriac, to be weary or 
exhausted.) As Ziklag was burnt down, of course they found 
no provisions there, and were consequently obliged to set out in 
pursuit of the foe without being able to provide themselves with 
the necessary supplies. The brook Besor is supposed to be the 
Wady Sheriah, which enters the sea below Ashkelon (see v. 
Raumer, Pal. p. 52). 

Vers. 11-20. On their further march they found an 
Egyptian lying exhausted upon the field; and having brought 
him to David, they gave him food and drink, namely “a slice of 
jig-cake (cf. ch. xxv. 18), and raisin-cakes to eat; whereupon his 
spirit of life returned (i.e. he came to himself again), as he had 
neither eaten bread nor drunk water for three days.’—Ver. 13. 
When David asked him whence he had come (to whom, 1.e. to 
what people or tribe, dost thou belong?), the young man said 
that he was an Egyptian, and servant of an Amalekite, and 
that he had been left behind by his master when he fell sick 
three days before (“ to-day three,” sc. days): he also said, 
“© We invaded the south of the Crethites, and what belongs to 
Judah, and the south of Caleb, and burned Ziklag with fire.” 
‘1131, identical with 0°13 (Ezek. xxv. 16; Zeph. ii. 5), denotes 
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those tribes of the Philistines who dwelt in the south-west of 
Canaan, and is used by Ezekiel and Zephaniah as synonymous 
with Philistim. The origin of the name is involved in obscu- 
rity, as the explanation which prevailed for a time, viz. that 
it was derived from Creta, is without sufficient foundation (vid. 
Stark, Gaza, pp. 66 and 99 sqq.). The Negeb “belonging to 
Judah” is the eastern portion of the Negeb. One part of it 
belonged to the family of Caleb, and was called Caleb’s Negeb 
(vid. ch. xxv. 3).—Vers. 15, 16. This Egyptian then conducted 
David, at his request, when he had sworn that he would neither 
kill him nor deliver him up to his master, down to the hostile 
troops, who were spread over the whole land, eating, drinking, 
and making merry, on account of all the great booty which 
they had brought out of the land of the Philistines and Judah. 
—Ver. 17. David surprised them in the midst of their security, 

_and smote them from the evening twilight till the evening of 
the next day, so that no one escaped, with the exception of four 
hundred young men, who fled upon camels. Nesheph signifies 
the evening twilight here, not the dawn,—a meaning which is 
not even sustained by Job vii. 4. The form 097% appears to 
be an adverbial formation, like O9'.—Vers. 18, 19. Through 
this victory David rescued all that the Amalekites had taken, 
his two wives, and all the children great and small; also the 
booty that they had taken with them, so that nothing was 
missing.—Ver. 20 is obscure: “ And David took all the sheep 
and the oxen: they drove them before those cattle, and said, This 
is David's booty.” In order to obtain any meaning whatever 
from this literal rendering of the words, we must understand by 
the sheep and oxen those which belonged to the Amalekites, and 
the flocks taken from them as booty; and by “ those cattle,” the 
cattle belonging to David and his men, which the Amalekites 
had driven away, and the Israelites had now recovered from 
them: so that David had the sheep and oxen which he had 
taken from the Amalekites as booty driven in front of the rest 
of the cattle which the Israelites had recovered; whereupon 
the drovers exclaimed, “ This (the sheep and oxen) is David's 
booty.” It is true that there is nothing said in what goes before 
about any booty that David had taken from the Amalekites, in 
addition to what they had taken from the Israelites; but the 
fact that David had really taken such booty is perfectly obvious 
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from vers. 26-31, where he is said to have sent portions of the 
booty of the enemies of Jehovah to different places in the land. 
If this explanation be not accepted, there is no other course 
open than to follow the Vulgate, alter "BD into YIBd, and render 
the middle clause thus: “ they drove those cattle (viz. the sheep 
and oxen already mentioned) before him,” as Luther has done. 
But even in that case we could hardly understand anything 
else by the sheep and oxen than the cattle belonging to the 
Amalekites, and taken from them as booty. 

. Vers. 21-31. When David came back to the two hundred 
men whom he had left by the brook Besor (02°%', they made 
them sit, remain), they went to meet him and his warriors, and 
were heartily greeted by David.—Ver. 22. Then all kinds of 
evil and worthless men of those who had gone with David to 
the battle replied: “ Because they have not gone with us (lit. with 
me, the person speaking), we will not give them any of the booty 
that we have seized, except to every one his wife and his chil- 
dren: they may lead them away, and go.’—Vers. 23, 24. David 
opposed this selfish and envious proposal, saying, “ Do not so, 
my brethren, with that (M8, the sign of the accusative, not the 
preposition ; see Ewald, § 329, a: lit. with regard to that) which 
Jehovah hath done to us, and He hath guarded us (since He hath 
guarded us), and given this troop which came upon us into our 
hand. And who will hearken to you in this matter? But (‘2, 
according to the negation involved in the question) as the 
portion of him that went into the battle, so be the portion of him 
that stayed by the things ; they shall share together.” 0 is a 
copyist’s error for 77*1.—Ver. 25. So was it from that day and 
forward ; and he (David) made it (this regulation as to the 
booty) “ the law and right for Israel unto this day.” —Vers. 
26-31. When David returned to Ziklag, he sent portions of the 
booty to the elders of Judah, to his friends, with this message : 
“ Behold, here ye have a blessing of the booty of the enemies of 
Jehovah” (which we took from the enemies of Jehovah) ; and 
this he did, according to ver. 31, to all the places in which he 
had wandered with his men, t.e. where he had wandered about 
during his flight from Saul, and in which he had no doubt 
received assistance. Sending these gifts could not fail to make 
the elders of these cities well disposed towards him, and so to 
facilitate his recognition as king after the death of Saul, which 
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occuzred immediately afterwards. Some of these places may 
have been plundered by the Amalekites, since they had invaded 
the Megeb of Judah (ver. 14). The cities referred to were 
Bethel,—not the Bethel so often mentioned, the present Beitin, 
in the tribe of Benjamin, but Bethuel (1 Chron. iv. 30) or 
Bethul, in the tribe of Simeon (Josh. xix. 4), which Knobel 
supposes to be Elusa or el Khalasa (see at Josh. xv. 30). The 
reading Ba:6covp in the Septuagint is a worthless conjecture. 
Ramah of the south, which was allotted to the tribe of Simeon, 
has not yet been discovered (see at Josh. xix. 8). Jattir has 
been preserved in the ruins of Aétir, on the southern portion 
of the mountains of Judah (see at Josh. xv. 48). Aroér is still 
to be seen in ruins, viz. in the foundations of walls built of | 
enormous stones in Wady Arara, where there are many cavities 
for holding water, about three hours E.8.E. of Bersaba, and 
twenty miles to the south of Hebron (vid. Rob. Pal. ii. p. 
620, and v. de Velde, Mem. p. 288). Siphmoth (or Shiphmoth, 
according to several mss.) is altogether unknown. It may 
probably be referred to again in 1 Chron. xxvii. 27, where 
Zabdi is called the Shiphmite; but it is certainly not to be 
identified with Sepham, on the north-east of the sea of Galilee 
(Num. xxxiv. 10, 11), as Thenius supposes. Hshtemoa has 
been preserved in the village of Semua, with ancient ruins, on 
the south-western portion of the mountains of Judah (see at 
Josh. xv. 50). Racal is never mentioned again, and is entirely 
unknown. The LXX. have five different names instead of 
this, the last being Carmel, into which Thenius proposes to alter 
Raca?. But this can hardly be done with propriety, as the 
LXX. also introduced the Philistian Gath, which certainly 
does not belong here; whilst in ver. 30 they have totally dif- 
ferent names, some of which are decidedly wrong. The cities 
of the Jerahmeelites and Kenites were situated in the Negeb 
of Judah (ch. xxvii. 10), but their names cannot be traced.— 
Ver. 30. Hormah in the Negeb (Josh. xv. 30) is Zephath, the 
present Zepdta, on the western slope of the Rakhma plateau 
(see at Josh. xii. 14). Cor-ashan, probably the same place as 
Ashan in the Shephelah, upon the border of the Negeb, has not 
yet been discovered (see at Josh. xv. 42). Athach is only men- 
tioned here, and quite unknown. According to Thenius, it is 
probably a mistaken spelling for Ether in the tribe’ of Simeon 
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(Josh. xix. 7, xv. 43). Hebron, the present el Khulil, Abra- 
ham’s city (see at Josh. x. 3; Gen. xxiii. 17). 


DEATH AND BURIAL OF SAUL AND HIS SONS.—CHAP. XXXI. 


The end of the unhappy king corresponded to his life ever 
since the day of his rejection as king. When he had lost the 
battle, and saw his three sons fallen at his side, and the archers 
of the enemy pressing hard upon him, without either repent- 
ance or remorse he put an end to his life by suicide, to escape 
the disgrace of being wounded and abused by the foe (vers. 
1-7). But he did not attain his object; for the next day the 
enemy found his corpse and those of his sons, and proceeded to 
plunder, mutilate, and abuse them (vers. 8-10). However, the 
king of Israel was not to be left to perish in utter disgrace. 
The citizens of Jabesh remembered the deliverance which Saul 
had brought to their city after his election as king, and showed 
their gratitude by giving an honourable burial to Saul and 
his sons (vers. 11-13). There is a parallel to this chapter in 
1 Chron. x., which agrees exactly with the account before us, 
with very few deviations indeed, and those mostly verbal, and 
merely introduces a hortatory clause at the end (vers. 13, 14). 

Vers. 1-7. The account of the war between the Philistines 
and Israel, the commencement of which has already been 
mentioned in ch. xxviii. 1, 4 sqq., and xxix. 1, is resumed in 
ver. 1 in a circumstantial clause; and to this there is attached 
a description of the progress and result of the battle, more 
especially with reference to Saul. Consequently, in 1 Chron. 
x. 1, where there had been no previous allusion to the war, the 
participle D'2N?3 is changed into the perfect. The following 1s 
the way in which we should express the circumstantial clause : 
‘‘Now when the Philistines were fighting against Israel, the 
men of Israel fled before the Philistines, and slain men fell in 
the mountains of Gilboa” (vid. ch. xxviii. 4). The principal 
engagement took place in the plain of Jezreel. But when the 
Israelites were obliged to yield, they fled up the mountains of 
Gilboa, and were pursued and slain there.—Vers. 2-4. The 
Philistines followed Saul, smote (ze. put to death) his three 
sons (see at ch. xiv. 49), and fought fiercely against Saul him- 
self. When the archers (NUp2 O'WIN is an explanatory apposition 
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to DIDNT) Ait him, i.e. overtook him, he was greatly alarmed at 
them (OM, from 0 or ’1n), and called upon his armour-bearer 
to pierce him with the sword, “lest these uncircumcised come 
and thrust me through, and play with me,” 1.e. cool their courage 
upon me by maltreating me. But as the armour-bearer would 
not do this, because he was very much afraid, since he was 
supposed to be answerable for the king’s life, Saul inflicted 
death upon himself with his sword; whereupon the armour- 
bearer also fell upon his sword and died with his king, so that 
on that day Saul and his three sons and his armour-bearer all 
died ; also “all his men” (for which we have “all his house” 
in the Chronicles), t.e. not all the warriors who went oyt with 
him to battle, but all the king’s servants, or all the members of 
his house, sc. who had taken part in the battle. Neither Abner 
nor his son Ishbosheth was included, for the latter was not in 
the battle; and although the former was Saul’s cousin and 
commander-in-chief (see ch. xiv. 50, 51), he did not belong to 
his house or servants.—Ver. 7. When the men of Israel upon 
the sides that were opposite to the valley (Jezreel) and the 
Jordan saw that the Israelites (the Israelitish troop) fled, and 
Saul and his sons were dead, they took to flight out of the 
cities, whereupon the Philistines took possession of them. 2) 
is used here to signify the side opposite to the place of conflict 
in the valley of Jezreel, which the writer assumed as his stand- 


1 The LXX. have adopted the rendering xal érpavperioay tig ra 
vroxovopice, they wounded him in the abdomen, whilst the Vulgate render- 
ing is vulneratus est vehementer a sagittariis. In 1 Chron. x. 3 the Sept. 
rendering is xal éxcvecey dx0 Tay réfwy, and that of the Vulgate et vulnera- 
verunt jaculis. The translators have therefore derived om from oon — nen, 


and then given a free rendering to the other words. But this rendering is 
overthrown by the word 419, very, vehemently, to say nothing of the fact 


that the verb obn or nbn cannot be proved to be ever used in the sense of 


wounding. If Saul had been so severely wounded that he could not kill 
himself, and therefore asked his armour-bearer to slay him, as Thenius 
supposes, he would not have had the strength to pierce himself with his 
sword when the armour-bearer refused. The further conjecture of Thenius, 
that the Hebrew text should be read thus, in accordance with the LXX., 
omoon Sx Sra, ‘‘he was wounded in the region of the gall,” is opposed 
by the circumstance that dzroycvdpse is not the gall or region of the gall, 
but what is under the x¢ydpos, or breast cartilage, viz. the abdomen and 
bowels. 
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point (cf. ch. xiv. 40); so that Poyn Tay is the country to the 
west of the valley of Jezreel, and [7'7 72Y the country to the 
west of the Jordan, i.e. between Gilboa and the Jordan. These 
districts, t.e. the whole of the country round about the valley 
of Jezreel, the Philistines took possession of, so that the whole 
of thé northern part of the land of Israel, in other words the 
whole land with the exception of Pera and the tribe-land of 
Judah, came into their hands when Saul was slain. 

Vers. 8-10. On the day following the battle, when the 
Philistines stripped the slain, they found Saul and his three sons 
lying upon Gilboa; and having cut off their heads and plun- 
dered their weapons, they sent them (the heads and weapons) 
as trophies into the land of the Philistines, ¢.¢. round about to 
the different towns and hamlets of their land, to announce the 
joyful news in their idol-temples (the writer of the Chronicles 
mentions the idols themselves) and to the people, and then 
deposited their weapons (the weapons of Saul and his sons) in 
the Astarte-houses. But the corpses they fastened to the town- 
wall of Beth-shean, 7.e. Beisan, in the valley of the Jordan (see 
at Josh. xvii. 11). Beth-azabbim and Beth-ashtaroth are com- 
posite words ; the first part is indeclinable, and the plural form 
is expressed by the second word : tdol-houses and Astarte-houses, 
like beth-aboth (father’s-houses: see at Ex. vi. 14). On the 
Astartes, see at Judg. ii. 13. It is not expressly stated indeed 
in vers. 9, 10, that the Philistines plundered the bodies of Saul’s 
sons as well, and mutilated them by cutting off their heads; but 
Ww and V3, his (ie. Saul’s) head and his weapons, alone are 
mentioned. At the same time, it is very evident from ver. 12, 
where the Jabeshites are said to have taken down from the wall 
of Beth-shean not Saul’s body only, but the bodies of his sons 
also, that the Philistines had treated the corpses of Saul’s sons 
in just the same manner as that of Saul himself. The writer 
speaks distinctly of the abuse of Saul’s body only, because it 
was his death that he had chiefly in mind at the time. To the 
word 372") we must supply in thought the object iv and 192 
from the preceding clause. 3 and 43 (vers. 10 and 12) are 
the corpses without the heads. The fact that the Philistines 
nailed them to the town-wall of Beth-shean presupposes the 
capture of that city, from which it is evident that they had 
occupied the land as far as the Jordan. The definite word 
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Beth-ashtaroth is changed by the writer of the Chronicles into 
Beth-elohim, temples of the gods; or rather he has interpreted it 
in this manner without altering the sense, as the Astartes are 
merely mentioned as the principal deities for the idols generally. 
The writer of the Chronicles has also omitted to mention the 
nailing of the corpses to the wall of Beth-shean, but he states 
instead that “they fastened his skull in the temple of Dagon,” 
a fact which is passed over in the account before us. From 
this we may see how both writers have restricted themselves to 
the principal points, or those which appeared to them of the 
greatest importance (vid. Bertheau on 1 Chron. x. 10). 

Vers. 11-13. When the inhabitants of Jabesh in Gilead 
heard this, all the brave men of the town set out to Beth- 
shean, took down the bodies of Saul and his sons from the wall, 
brought them to Jabesh, and burned them there. “ But their 
bones they buried under the tamarisk at Jabesh, and fasted seven 
days,” to mourn for the king their former deliverer (see ch. xi.). 
These statements are given in a very condensed form in the 
Chronicles (vers. 11,12). Not only is the fact that “ they went 
the whole night” omitted, as being of no essential importance 
to the general history; but the removal of the bodies from the 
town-wall is also passed over, because their being fastened there 
had not been mentioned, and also the burning of the bodies. 
The reason for the last omission is not to be sought for in the 
fact that the author of the Chronicles regarded burning as 
ignominious, according to Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9, but because he 
did not see how to reconcile the burning of the bodies with the 
burial of the bones. It was not the custom in Israel to burn 
the corpse, but to bury it in the ground. The former was 
restricted to the worst criminals (see at Lev. xx. 14). Conse- 
quently the Chaldee interpreted the word “ burnt” as relating to 
the burning of spices, a custom which we meet with afterwards 
as a special honour shown to certain of the kings of Judah on 
the occasion of their burial (2 Chron. xvi. 14, xxi. 19; Jer. 
xxxiv. 5). But this is expressed by "EQ ib mn’, “to make a 
burning for him,” whereas here it is stated distinctly that “ they 
burnt them.” The reason for the burning of the bodies in the 
case of Saul and his sons is to be sought for in the peculiarity 
of the circumstances; viz. partly in the fact that the bodies were 
mutilated by the removal of the heads, and therefore a regular 
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burial of the dead was impossible, and partly in their anxiety 
lest, if the Philistines followed up their victory and came to 
Jabesh, they should desecrate the bodies still further. But 
even this was not a complete burning to ashes, but merely a 
burning of the skin and flesh; so that the bones still remained, 
and they were buried in the ground under a shady tree. 
Instead of “ under the (well-known) tamarisk” (eshel), we have 
next NOW (under the strong tree) in 1 Chron. x. 11. David 
afterwards had them fetched away and buried in Saul’s family 
grave at Zela, in the land of Benjamin (2 Sam. xxi. 11 sqq.). 
The seven days’ fast kept by the Jabeshites was a sign of 
public and general mourning on the part of the inhabitants of 
that town at the death of the king, who had once rescued them 
from the most abominable slavery. 

In this ignominious fate of Saul there was manifested the 
righteous judgment of God in consequence of the hardening of 
his heart. But the love which the citizens of Jabesh displayed 
in their treatment of the corpses of Saul and his sons, had 
reference not to the king as rejected by God, but to the king 
as anointed with the Spirit of Jehovah, and was a practical 
condemnation, not of the divine judgment which had fallen 
upon Saul, but of the cruelty of the enemies of Israel and its 
anointed. For although Saul had waged war almost incessantly 
against the Philistines, it is not known that in any one of his 
victories he had ever been guilty of such cruelties towards the 
conquered and slaughtered foe as could justify this barbarous 
revenge on the part of the uncircumcised upon his lifeless 
corpse. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. 


WHIS book contains the history of David's reign, 
arranged according to its leading features: viz. 
(1) the commencement of his reign as king of 
Judah at Hebron, whereas the other tribes of Israel 
adhered to the house of Saul (ch. i.-iv.) ; (2) his promotion to 
be king over all Israel, and the victorious extension of his 
sway (ch. v.-ix.); (3) the decline of his power in consequence 
of his adultery (ch. x.-xx.); (4) the close of his reign (ch. 
Xx1.—xxiv.). Parallels and supplements to this history, in 
which the reign of David is described chiefly in its connection 
with the development of the kingdom of God under the Old 
Testament, are given in ch. xi.—xxviii. of the first book of 
Chronicles, where we have an elaborate description of the 
things done by David, both for the elevation and organization 
of the public worship of God, and also for the consolidation 
and establishment of the whole kingdom, and the general ad- 
ministration of goyernment. 


I. DAVID KING OVER JUDAH; AND ISHBOSHETH KING 
OVER ISRAEL. 


When David received the tidings at Ziklag of the defeat of 
Israel and the death of Saul, he mourned deeply and sincerely 
for the fallen king and his noble son Jonathan (ch.i.). He 
then returned by the permission of God into the land of Judah, 
namely to Hebron, and was anointed king of Judah by the 
elders of that tribe ; whereas Abner, the cousin and chief 
general of Saul, took Ishbosheth, the only remaining son of 
the fallen monarch, and made him king over the other tribes 
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of Israel at Mahanaim (ch. ii. 1-11). This occasioned a civil 
war. Abner marched to Gibeon against David with the forces 
of Ishbosheth, but was defeated by Joab, David’s commander- 
in-chief, and pursued to Mahanaim, in which pursuit Abner 
slew Asahel the brother of Joab, who was eagerly following 
him (ch. ii. 12—32). Nevertheless, the conflict between the 
house of David and the house of Saul continued for some time 
longer, but with the former steadily advancing and the latter 
declining, until at length Abner quarrelled with Ishbosheth, 
and persuaded the tribes that had hitherto adhered to him to 
acknowledge David as king over all Israel. After the negotia- 
tions with David for effecting this, he was assassinated by Joab 
on his return from Hebron,—an act at which David not only 
expressed his abhorrence by a solemn mourning for Abner, but 
declared it still more openly by cursing Joab’s crime (ch. iii.). 
Shortly afterwards, Ishbosheth was assassinated in his own 
house by two Benjaminites; but this murder was also avenged 
by David, who ordered the murderers to be put to death, and 
the head of Ishbosheth, that had been delivered up to him, to 
be buried in Abner’s tomb (ch. iv.). Thus the civil war and 
the threatened split in the kingdom were brought to an end, 
though without any complicity on the part of David, but rather 
against his will, viz. through the death of Abner, the author of 
the split, and of Ishbosheth, whom he had placed upon the 
throne, both of whom fell by treacherous hands, and received 
the reward of their rebellion against the ordinance of God. 
David himself, in his long school of affliction under Saul, had 
learned to put all his hope in the Lord his God ; and therefore, 
when Saul was dead, he took no steps to grasp by force the 
_ kingdom which God had promised him, or to remove his rival 
out of the way by crime. 


DAVID’S CONDUCT ON HEARING OF SAUL'S DEATH. HIS 
ELEGY UPON SAUL AND JONATHAN.—CHAP. I. 


David received the intelligence of the defeat of Israel and 
the death of Saul in the war with the Philistines from an 
Amalekite, who boasted of having slain Saul and handed over 
to David the crown and armlet of the fallen king, but whom 
David punished with death for the supposed murder of the 
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anointed of God (vers. 1-16). David mourned for the death 
of Saul and Jonathan, and poured out his grief in an elegiac 
ode (vers. 17-27). This account is closely connected with the 
concluding chapters of the first book of Samuel. 

Vers. 1-16. David receives the news of Sauls death—Vers. 
1-4. After the death of Saul, and David’s return to Ziklag 
from his campaign against the Amalekites, there came a man to 
David on the third day, with his clothes torn and earth strewed 
upon his head (as a sign of deep mourning: see at 1 Sam. 
iv. 12), who informed him of the flight and overthrow of the 
Israelitish army, and the death of Saul and Jonathan.—Ver. 1 
may be regarded as the protasis te ver. 2, so far as the contents 
are concerned, although formally it is rounded off, and 2% forms 
the apodosis to ‘i: “ Jt came to pass after the death of Saul, 
David had returned from the slaughter of the Amalekites (1 Sam. 
xxx. 1-26), that David remained at Ziklag two days. And itt 
came to pass on the third day,” etc. Both of these notices of 
the time refer to the day, on which David returned to Ziklag 
from the pursuit and defeat of the Amalekites. Whether tne 
battle at Gilboa, in which Saul fell, occurred before or after the 
return of David, it is impossible to determine. All that follows 
from the juxtaposition of the two events in ver. 1, is that they 
were nearly contemporaneous. ‘The man “ came from the army 
from with Saul,” and therefore appears to have kept near to 
Saul during the battle—Ver. 4. David’s inquiry, “ How did 
the thing happen?” refers to the statement made by the mes- 
senger, that he had escaped from the army of Israel. In the 
answer, "WK serves, like ‘3 in other passages, merely to introduce 
the words that follow, like our namely (vid. Ewald, § 338, 6). 
“The people fled from the fight ; and not only have many of 
the people fallen, but Saul and Jonathan his son are also dead.” 
DN... ON: not only... but also— Vers. 5 sqq. To David's 
further i inquiry how he knew this, the young man replied (vers. 
6-10), “I happened to come (171 = P32) up to the mountains 
of Gilboa, and saw Saul leaning upon his spear ; then the chariots 
(the war-chariots for the charioteers) and riders were pressing 
upon him, and he turned round and saw me,.. . and asked me, Who 
art thou? and I said, An Amalekite ; and he said to me, Come 
hither to me, and slay me, for the cramp (¥2¥ according to the 
Rabbins) hath seized me (sc. so that I cannot defend myself, 
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and must fall into the hands of the Philistines); for my soul 
(my life) is stall whole in me. Then I went to him, and slew him, 
because I'knew that after his fall he would not live ; and took the 
crown upon his head, and the bracelet upon his arm, and brought 
them to my lord” (David). “After his fall” does not mean 
“after he had fallen upon his sword or spear” (Clericus), for 
this is neither implied in (DBs nor in iman-oy wa (“ supported, 
7.é. leaning upon his spear”), nor are we at liberty to transfer 
it from 1 Sam. xxxi. 4 into this passage ; but “after his defeat,” 
t.€. so that he would not survive this calamity. ‘This statement 
is at variance with the account of the death of Saulin 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 3 sqq.; and even apart from this it has an air of improba- 
bility, or rather of untruth in it, particularly in the assertion 
that Saul was leaning upon his spear when the chariots and 
horsemen of the enemy came upon him, without having either 
an armour-bearer or any other Israelitish soldier by his side, so 
that he had to turn to an Amalekite who accidentally came by, 
and to ask him to inflict the fatal wound. The Amalekite 
invented this, in the hope of thereby obtaining the better 
recompense from David. ‘The only part of his statement 
which is certainly true, is that he found the king lying dead 
upon the field of battle, and took off the crown and armlet; 
since he brought these to David. But it is by no means cer- 
tain whether he was present when Saul expired, or merely 
found him after he was dead.—Vers. 11, 12. ‘This information, 
the substance of which was placed beyond all doubt by the 
king’s jewels that were brought, filled David with the deepest 
sorrow. As a sign of his pain he rent his clothes; and all the 
men with him did the same, and mourned with weeping and 
fasting until the evening “for Saul and for Jonathan his son, 
for the people of Jehovah, and for the house of Israel, because 
they had fallen by the sword” (i.e. in battle). “ The people of 
Jehovah” and the “ house or people of Israel” are distinguished 
from one another, according to the twofold attitude of Israel, 
which furnished a double ground for mourning. Those who 
had fallen were first of all members of the people of Jehovah, 
and secondly, fellow-countrymen. “They were therefore asso- 
ciated with them, both according to the flesh and according to 
the spirit, and for that reason they mourned the more” (Seb. 
Schmidt), “The only deep mourning for Saul, with the 
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exception of that of the Jabeshites (1 Sam. xxxi. 11), pro- 
ceeded from the man whom he had hated and persecuted for 
so many years even to the time of his death; just as David’s 
successor wept over the fall of Jerusalem, even when it was 
about to destroy Himself” (O. v. Gerlach).—Ver. 13. David 
then asked the bringer of the news for further information 
concerning his own descent, and received the reply that he was 
the son of an Amalekite stranger, i.e. of an Amalekite who had 
emigrated to Israel— Ver. 14. David then reproached him for 
what he had done: “ How wast thou not afraid to stretch forth 
thine hand to destroy the Lord’s anointed ?” and commanded one 
of his attendants to slay him (vers. 15 sqq.), passing sentence 
of death in these words: “ Thy blood come upon thy head (cf. 
Lev. xx. 9, Josh. ii. 19); for thy mouth hath testified against 
thee, saying, I have slain the Lord's anointed.”' David regarded 
the statement of the Amalekite as a sufficient ground for con- 
demnation, without investigating the truth any further ; though 
it was most probably untrue, as he could see through his design 
of securing a great reward as due to him for performing such a 
deed (vid. ch. iv. 10), and looked upon a man who could attri- 
bute such an act to himself from mere avarice as perfectly 
capable of committing it. Moreover, the king’s jewels, which 
he had brought, furnished a practical proof that Saul had 
really been put to death. This punishment was by no means 
so severe as to render it necessary to “estimate its morality 
according to the times,” or to defend it merely from the stand- 
point of political prudence, on the ground that as David was 
the successor of Saul, and had been pursued by him as his 
rival with constant suspicion and hatred, he ought not to leave 
the murder of the king unpunished, if only because the people, 
or at any rate his own opponents among the people, would 
accuse him of complicity in the murder of the king, if not of 


1“ Thy mouth hath testified against thee, and out of it thou art judged 
(Luke xix. 22), whether thou hast done it or not. If thou hast done it, 
thou receivest the just reward of thy deeds. If thou hast not done it, then 
throw the blame upon thine own lying testimony, and be content with the 
wages of a wicked flatterer; for, according to thine own confession, thou 
art the murderer of a king, and that is quite enough to betray thine evil 
heart. David could see plainly enough that the man was no murderer: he 
would show by hisexample that flatterers who boast of such sins as these 
should get no hearing from their superiors.”—Berleb. Bible. 
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actually instigating the murderer. David would never have 
allowed such considerations as these to lead him into unjust 
severity. And his conduct requires no such half vindication. 
Even on the supposition that Saul had asked the Amalekite to 
give him his death-thrust, as he said he had, it was a crime 
deserving of punishment to fulfil this request, the more espe- 
cially as nothing is said about any such mortal wounding of 
Saul as rendered his escape or recovery impossible, so that it 
could be said that it would have been cruel under such circum- 
stances to refuse his request to be put to death. If Saul’s life 
was still “fuil in him,” as the Amalekite stated, his position 
was not so desperate as to render it inevitable that he should 
fall into the hands of the Philistines. Moreover, the supposi- 
tion was a very natural one, that he had slain the king for the 
sake of a reward. But slaying the king, the anointed of the 
Lord, was in itself a crime that deserved to be punished with 
death. What David might more than once have done, but had 
refrained from doing from holy reverence for the sanctified 
person of the king, this foreigner, a man belonging to the nation 
of the Amalekites, Israel’s greatest foes, had actually done for 
the sake of gain, or at any rate pretended to have done. Such 
a crime must be punished with death, and that by David who 
had been chosen by God and anointed as Saul’s successor, and 
whom the Amalekite himself acknowledged in that capacity, 
since otherwise he would not have brought him the news 
together with the royal diadem. 

Vers. 17-27. David’s elegy upon Saul and Jonathan.—An 
eloquent testimony to the depth and sincerity of David's grief 
for the death of Saul is handed down to us in the elegy which 
he composed upon Saul and his noble son Jonathan, and which 
he had taught to the children of Israel. It is one of the finest 
odes of the Old Testament ; full of lofty sentiment, and spring- 
ing from deep and sanctified emotion, in which, without the 
slightest allusion to his own relation to the fallen king, David 
celebrates without envy the bravery and virtues of Saul and his 
son Jonathan, and bitterly laments their loss. “ He said to 
teach,” 1.e. he commanded the children of Judah to practise or 
learn it. NWP, bow; i.e. a song to which the title Kesheth or 
bow was given, not only because the bow is referred to (ver. 22), 
but because it is a martial ode, and the bow was one of the 
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principal weapons used by the warriors of that age, and one in 
the use of which the Benjaminites, the tribe-mates of Saul, 
were particularly skilful: cf. 1 Chron. viii. 40, xii. 2; 2 Chron. 
xiv. 7, xvii. 17. Other explanations are by no means so 
natural; such, for example, as that it related to the melody 
to which the ode was sung; whilst some are founded upon false 
renderings, or arbitrary alterations of the text, eg. that of 
Ewald (Gesch. i. p. 41), Thenius, etc. This elegy was inserted 
in “the book of the righteous” (see at Josh. x. 13), from which 
the author of the books of Samuel has taken it. 

The ode is arranged in three strophes, which gradually dimi- 
nish in force and sweep (viz. vers. 19-24, 25-26, 27), and in 
which the vehemence of the sorrow is gradually modified, and 
finally dies away. Each strophe opens with the exclamation, 
“How are the mighty fallen!” The first contains all that had to 
be said in praise of the fallen heroes; the deepest mourning for 
their death; and praise of their bravery, of their inseparable 
love, and of the virtues of Saul as king. The second com- 
memorates the friendship between David and Jonathan. The 
third simply utters the last sigh, with which the elegy becomes 
silent. The jirst strophe runs thus: 


Ver. 19. The ornament, O Israel, is slain upon thy heights ! 

Oh how are the mighty fallen ! 

20. Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph ! 

21. Ye mountains of Gilboa, let not dew or rain be upon you, or fields 

of first-fruit offerings : 

For there is the shield of the mighty defiled, 
The shield of Saul, not anointed with oil. 

22. From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, 
The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 
And the sword of Saul returned not empty. 

23. Saul and Jonathan, beloved and kind, in life 
And in death they are not divided. 
Lighter than eagles were they ; stronger than lions. 

24. Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 
Who clothed you in purple with delight ; 
Who put a golden ornament upon your apparel ! 


The first clause of ver. 19 contains the theme of the entire 
ode. ‘38 does not mean the gazelle here (as the Syriac and 
Clericus and others render it), the only plausible support of 

<r 
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which is the expression “upon thy heights,” whereas the parallel 
pia) shows that by ‘283 we are to understand the two heroes 
Saul and Jonathan, and that the word is used in the appella- 
tive sense of ornament. The king and his noble son were the 
ornament of Israel. They were slain upon the heights of Israel. 
Luther has given a correct rendering, so far as the sense is 
concerned (die Edelsten, the noblest), after the inclyti of the 
Vulgate. The pronoun “thy high places” refers to Israel. The 
reference is to the heights of the mountains of Gilboa (see ver. 
21). This event threw Israel into deep mourning, which com- 
mences in the second clause.—Ver. 20. The tidings of this 
mourning were not to be carried out among the enemies of 
Israel, lest they should rejoice thereat. Such rejoicing would 
only increase the pain of Israel at the loss it had sustained. Only 
two of the cities of Philistia are mentioned by name, viz. Gath, 
which was near, and Askelon, which was farther off by the 
sea. The rejoicing of the daughters of the Philistines refers to 
the custom of employing women to celebrate the victories of 
their nation by singing and dancing (cf. 1 Sam. xviii. 6).—Ver. 
21. Even nature is to join in the mourning. May God with- 
draw His blessing from the mountains upon which the heroes 
have fallen, that they may not be moistened by the dew and rain 
of heaven, but, remaining in eternal barrenness, be memorials 
of the horrible occurrence that has taken place upon them. 
yaraa “7 is an address to them; and the preposition 3 with the 
construct state is poetical: “mountains in Gilboa” (vid. Ewald, 
§ 289, b). In Davy . . . °& the verb ‘1 is wanting. The fol- 
lowing words, nip Nn “WwW, are in apposition to the foregoing : 
“and let not fields of first-fruit offerings be upon you,” t.e. fields 
producing fruit, from which offerings of first-fruits were pre- 
sented, This is the simplest and most appropriate explanation of 
the words, which have been very differently, and in some respects 
very marvellously rendered. The reason for this cursing of the 
mountains of Gilboa was, that there the shield of the heroes, 
particularly of Saul, had been defiled with blood, namely the 
blood of those whom the shield ought to defend. oy; does not 
mean to throw away (Dietrich.), but to soil or defile (as in the 
Chaldee), then to abhor. “Not anointed with oil,” i.e. not 
cleansed and polished with oil, so that the marks of Saul’s 
blood still adhered to it. 23 poetical for xd. The interpolation 
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of the words “as though” (quasi non esset unctus oleo, Vulgate) 
cannot be sustained.—Ver. 22. Such was the ignominy experi- 
enced upon Gilboa by those who had always fought so bravely, 
that their bow and sword did not turn back until it was satis- 
fied with the blood and fat of the slain. The figure upon which 
the passage is founded is, that arrows drink the blood of the 
enemy, and a sword devours their flesh (vid. Deut. xxxil. 42; 
Isa. xxxiv. 5,6; Jer. xlvi. 10). The two principal weapons are 
divided between Saul and Jonathan, so that the bow is assigned 
to the latter and the sword to the former.—Ver. 23. In death 
as in life, the two heroes were not divided, for they were alike 
in bravery and courage. Notwithstanding their difference of 
character, and the very opposite attitude which they assumed 
towards David, the noble Jonathan did not forsake his father, 
’ although his fierce hatred towards the friend whom Jonathan 
loved as his own soul might have enh his attachment 
Oy, affectionate or kind, apply “hiely to Jonathan; but they 
were also suitable to Saul in the earliest years of his reign, 
when he manifested the virtues of an able ruler, which secured 
for him the lasting affection and attachment of the people. In 
his mourning over the death of the fallen hero, David forgets 
all the injury that Saul has inflicted upon him, so that he only 
brings out and celebrates the more amiable aspects of his 
character. The light motion or swiftness of an eagle (cf. Hab. 
1. 8), and the strength of a lion (vid. ch. xvii. 10), were the 
leading characteristics of the great heroes of antiquity.—Lastly, 
in ver. 24, David commemorates the rich booty which Saul had 
brought to the nation, for the purpose of celebrating his heroic 
greatness in this respect as well. ‘3% was the scarlet purple 
(see at Ex. xxv.4). “ With delights,” or with lovelinesses, 7.¢. 
in a lovely manner. 

The second strophe (vers. 25 and 26) only applies to the 
friendship of Jonathan: 

Ver. 25. Oh how are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ! 

Jonathan (is) slain upon thy heights! 
26. I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : 


Thou wast very kind to me: 
Stranger than the love of woman was thy love to me! 


Ver. 25 is almost a verbal repetition of ver. 19. ¥ (ver. 
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26) denotes the pinching or pressure of the heart consequent 
upon pain and mourning. NX?H), third pers. fem., like a verb 
n"S with the termination lengthened (vid. Ewald, § 194, ), to 
be wonderful or distinguished. ‘0208, thy love tome. Com- 
parison to the love of woman is expressive of the deepest 
earnestness of devoted love. 
The third strophe (ver. 27) contains simply a brief after- 

tone of sorrow, in which the ode dies away : 

Oh how are the mighty fallen, 

The instruments of war perished ! 
“ The instruments of war” are not the weapons; but the ex- 
pression is a figurative one, referring to the heroes by whom 
war was carried on (vid. Isa. xiii. 5). Luther has adopted this 
rendering (die Streitbaren). 


DAVID KING OVER JUDAH, AND ISHBOSHETH KING OVER 
ISRAEL. BATTLE AT GIBEON.—CHAP. II. 


After David had mourned for the fallen king, he went, 
in accordance with the will of the Lord as sought through 
the Urim, to Hebron, and was there anointed king by the tribe 
of Judah. He then sent his thanks to the inhabitants of 
Jabesh, for the love which they had shown to Saul in burying 
his bones (vers. 1-7), and reigned seven years and a half at 
Hebron over Judah alone (vers. 10 and 11). Abner, on the 
other hand, put forward Ishbosheth the son of Saul, who still 
remained alive, as king over Israel (vers. 8 and 9); so that a 
war broke out between the adherents of Ishbosheth and those 
of David, in which Abner and his army were beaten, but the 
brave Asahel, the son-in-law of David, was slain by Abner 
(vers. 12-32). The promotion of Ishbosheth as king was not 
only a continuation of the hostility of Saul towards David, but 
also an open act of rebellion against Jehovah, who had rejected 
Saul and chosen David prince over Israel, and who had given 
such distinct proofs of this election in the eyes of the whole 
nation, that even Saul had been convinced of the appointment 
of David to be his successor upon the throne. But David 
attested his unqualified submission to the guidance of God, in 
contrast with this rebellion against His clearly revealed will, 
not only by not returning to Judah till he had received per- 
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mission from the Lord, but also by the fact that after the 
tribe of Judah had acknowledged him as king, he did not go to 
war with Ishbosheth, but contented himself with resisting the 
attack made upon him by the supporters of the house of Saul, 
because he was fully confident that the Lord would secure to 
him in due time the whole of the kingdom of Israel. 

Vers. 1-4a. David's return to Hebron, and anointing as 
hing over Judah.—Ver. 1. “ After this,” t.e. after the facts re- 
lated in ch. 1., David inquired of the Lord, namely through 
the Urim, whether he should go up to one of the towns of 
Judah, and if so, to which. He received the reply, “to 
Hebron,” a place peculiarly well adapted for a capital, not only 
from its situation upon the mountains, and in the centre of the 
tribe, but also from the sacred reminiscences connected with it 
from the olden time. David could have no doubt that, now 
that Saul was dead, he would have to give up his existing con- 
~ nection with the Philistines and return to his own land. But 
as the Philistines had taken the greater part of the Israelitish 
territory through their victory at Gilboa, and there was good 
reason to fear that the adherents of Saul, more especially the 
army with Abner, Saul’s cousin, at its head, would refuse to 
acknowledge David as king, and consequently a civil war might 
break out, David would not return to his own land without the 
express permission of the Lord. Vers. 2-4a. When he went 
with his wives and all his retinue (vid. 1 Sam. xxvii. 2) to Hebron 
and the “cities of Hebron,” i.e. the places belonging to the 
territory of Hebron, the men of Judah came (in the persons of 
their elders) and anointed him king over the house, i.e. the tribe, 
of Judah. Just as Saul was made king by the tribes after his 
anointing by Samuel (1 Sam. xi. 15), so David was first of all 
anointed by Judah here, and afterwards by the rest of the 
tribes (ch. v. 3). 

Vers. 45-7. A new section commences with 173%. The first 
act of David as king was to send messengers to Jabesh, to 
thank the inhabitants of this city for burying Saul, and to an- 
nounce to them his own anointing as king. As this expression 
of thanks involved a solemn recognition of the departed king, 
by which David divested himself of even the appearance of a 
rebellion, the announcement of the anointing he had received 
contained an indirect summons to the Jabeshites to recognise 
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him as their king now.—Ver. 6. “ And now,” sc. that ye have 
shown this love to Saul your lord, “may Jehovah show you grace 
and truth.” “ Grace and truth” are connected together, as in 
Ex. xxxiv. 6, as the two sides by which the goodness of God is 
manifested to men, namely in His forgiving grace, and in His 
trustworthiness, or the fulfilment of His promises (vid. Ps. xxv. 
10). “And J also show you this good,’ namely the prayer 
for the blessing of God (ver. 5), because ye have done this 
(to Saul). In ver. 7 there is attached to this the demand, 
that now that Saul their lord was dead, and the Judzans 
had anointed him (David) king, they would show themselves 
valiant, namely valiant in their reverence and fidelity towards 
David, who had become their king since the death of Saul. 
Do")? APIA, z.e. be comforted, spirited (cf. Judg. vil. 11). It 
needed some resolution and courage to recognise David as king, 
because Saul’s army had fled to Gilead, and there was good 
ground for apprehending opposition to David on the part of 
Abner. Ishbosheth, however, does not appear to have been 
proclaimed king yet; or at any rate the fact was not yet known 
to David. 52 does not belong to ‘Nk, but to the whole clause, 
as ‘N& is placed first merely for the sake of emphasis. 

Vers. 8-11. Promotion of Ishbosheth to be king over Israel. 
—The account of this is attached to the foregoing in the form 
of an antithesis: ‘ But Abner, the chief captain of Saul (see at 
1 Sam. xiv. 50), had taken Ishbosheth the son of Saul, and led 
him over to Mahanaim.” Ishbosheth had probably been in the 
battle at Gilboa, and fled with Abner across the Jordan after 
the battle had been lost. IJshbosheth (i.e. man of shame) was the 
fourth son of Saul (according to 1 Chron. viii. 33, ix. 39): his 
proper name was Esh-baal (i.e. fire of Baal, probably equiva- 
lent to destroyer of Baal). This name was afterwards changed 
into Ishbosheth, just as the name of the god Baal was also 
translated into Bosheth (“ shame,” Hos. ix 10, Jer. i. 24, etc.), 
and Jerubbaal changed into Jerubbosheth (see at Judg. viii. 
35). Hwald’s supposition, that bosheth was originally employed 
in a good sense as well, like aiéws and 7NB (Gen. xxxi. 53), 
cannot be sustained. Mahanaim was on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, not far from the ford of Jabbok, and was an impor- 
tant place for the execution of Abner’s plans, partly from its 
historical associations (Gen. xxxii. 2, 3), and partly also from 
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its situation. There he made Ishbosheth king “ for Gilead,” 
t.e. the whole of the land to the east of the Jordan (as in Num. 
xxxli. 29, Josh. xxii. 9, etc.). “ For the Ashurites:” this reading 
is decidedly faulty, since we can no more suppose it to refer 
to Assyria (Asshur) than to the Arabian tribe of the Assurim 
(Gen. xxv. 3); but the true name cannot be discovered.! 
“And for Jezreel,” i.e. not merely the city of that name, but the 
plain that was named after it (as in 1 Sam. xxix.1). “And for 
Ephraim, and Benjamin, and all (the rest of) Israel,” of course not 
including Judah, where David had already been acknowledged 
as king.—Vers. 10, 11. Length of the reigns of Ishbosheth over 
Israel, and David at Hebron. The age of Ishbosheth is given, 
as is generally the case at the commencement of a reign. He 
was forty years old when he began to reign, and reigned two 
years ; whereas David was king at Hebron over the house of 
Judah seven years and a half. We are struck with this differ- 
ence in the length of the two reigns; and it cannot be explained, 
as Seb. Schmidt, Clericus, and others suppose, on the simple 
assumption that David reigned two years at Hebron over Judah, 
namely up to the time of the murder of Ishbosheth, and then five 
years and a half over Israel, namely up to the time of the conquest 


1 In the Septuagint we find Oaerp! or Oacovp, an equally mistaken form. 
The Chaldee has ‘‘over the tribe of Asher,” which is also unsuitable, unless 
we include the whole of the northern portion of Canaan, including the terri- 
tory of Zebulun and Naphtali. But there is no proof that the name Asher 
was ever extended to the territory of the three northern tribes. We should 
be rather disposed to agree with Bachienne, who supposes it to refer to the 
city of Asher (Josh. xvii. 7) and its territory, as this city was in the south- 
east of Jezreel, and Abner may possibly have conquered this district for 
Ishbosheth with Gilead as a base, before he ventured to dispute the govern- 
ment of Israel with the Philistines, if only we could discover any reason 
why the inhabitants (‘‘ the Ashurites”) should be mentioned instead of the 
city Asher, or if it were at all likely that one city should be introduced in 
the midst of a number of large districts. The Syriac and Vulgate have 
Geshuri, and therefore seem to have read or conjectured “3W3; and 


Thenius decides in favour of this, understanding the name Geshur to refer 
to the most northerly portion of the land on both sides of the Jordan, from 
Mount Hermon to the Lake of Gennesareth (as in Deut. iii. 14, Josh. xii. 
5, xiii. 13, 1 Chron. ii. 23). But no such usage of speech can be deduced 
from any of these passages, as Geshurz is used there to denote the land of 
the Geshurites, on the north-east of Bashan, which had a king of its own 
in the time of David (see at ch. iii. 3), and which Abner would certainly 
never have thought of conquering. 
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of Jerusalem: for this is at variance with the plain statement 
in the text, that “David was king in Hebron over the house 
of Judah seven years and a half.”’ The opinion that the two 
years of Ishbosheth’s reign are to be reckoned up to the time 
of the war with David, because Abner played the principal part 
during the other five years and a half that David continued 
to reign at Hebron, is equally untenable. We may see very 
clearly from ch. ili-v. not only that Ishbosheth was king to the 
time of his death, which took place after that of Abner, but 
also that after both these events David was anointed king over 
Israel in Hebron by all the tribes, and that he then went 
directly to attack Jerusalem, and after conquering the citadel 
of Zion, chose that city as his own capital. The short duration 
of Ishbosheth’s reign can only be explained, therefore, on the 
supposition that he was not made king, as David was, immedi- 
ately after the death of Saul, but after the recovery by Abner 
of the land which the Philistines had taken on this side the 
Jordan, which may have occupied five years.’ 

Vers. 12-32. War between the supporters of Ishbosheth and 
those of David.—Vers. 12, 13. When Abner had brought all 
Israel under the dominion of Ishbosheth, he also sought to make 
Judah subject to him, and went with this intention from Ma- 
hanaim to Gzbeon, the present Jib, in the western portion of 
the tribe of Benjamin, two good hours to the north of Jeru- 
salem (see at Josh. ix. 3), taking with him the servants, i.e. the 
fighting men, of Ishbosheth. There Joab, a son of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister (1 Chron. ii. 16), advanced to meet him with the 
servants, z.e. the warriors of David; and the two armies met at 


1 From the fact that in vers. 10, 11, Ishbosheth’s ascending the throne is 
mentioned before that of David, and is also accompanied with a statement 
of his age, whereas the age of David is not given till ch. v. 4, 5, when he 
became king over all Israel, Ewald draws the erroneous conclusion that the 
earlier (?) historian regarded Ishbosheth as the true king, and David as a 
pretender. But the very opposite of this is stated as distinctly as possible 
in vers. 4 sqq. (compared with ver. 8). The fact that Ishbosheth is men- 
tioned before David in ver. 10 may be explained simply enough from the 
custom so constantly observed in the book of Genesis, of mentioning sub- 
ordinate lines or subordinate persons first, and stating whatever seemed 
worth recording with regard to them, in order that the ground might be 
perfectly clear for relating the history of the principal characters without 
any interruption. 
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the pool of Gibeon, i.e. probably one of the large reservoirs that 
are still to be found there (see Rob. Pal. ii. pp. 1835-6; Tobler, 
Topogr. v. Jerusalem, ii. pp. 515—6), the one encamping upon 
the one side of the pool and the other upon the other.—Vers. 
14 sqq. Abner then proposed to Joab that the contest should be 
decided by single combat, probably for the purpose of avoiding 
an actual civil war. “ Let the young men arise and wrestle before 
us.” pnw’, to joke or play, is used here to denote the war-play 
of single combat. As Joab accepted this proposal, twelve young 
warriors for Benjamin and Ishbosheth, and twelve from David's 
men, went over, 7.¢. went out of the two camps to the appointed 
scene of conflict ; “ and one seized the other’s head, and his sword 
was (immediately) in the side of the other (his antagonist), so that 
they fell together.” The clause *1Y) 7¥3 137 is a circumstantial 
clause: and his sword (every one’s sword) was in the side of 
the other, z.e. thrust into it. Sending the sword into the op- 
ponent’s side is thus described as simultaneous with the seizure 
of his head. The ancient translators expressed the meaning by 
supplying a verb (évémn£ay, defixit: LXX., Vulg.). This was 
a sign that the young men on both sides fought with great 
ferocity, and also with great courage. The place itself received 
the name of Helkath-hazzurim, “field of the sharp edges,” in 
consequence (for this use of zur, see Ps. Ixxxix. 44).—Ver. 17. 
As this single combat decided nothing, there followed a general 
and very sore or fierce battle, in which Abner and his troops 
were put to flight by the soldiers of David. The only thing 
connected with this, of which we have any further account, is 
the slaughter of Asahel by Abner, which is mentioned here 
(vers. 18-23) on account of the important results which followed. 
Of the three sons of Zeruiah, viz. Joab, Abishai, and Asahel, 
Asahel was peculiarly light of foot, like one of the gazelles; and 
he pursued Abner most eagerly, without turning aside to the 
right or to the left.—Vers. 20, 21. Then Abner turned round, 
asked him whether he was Asahel, and said to him, “ Zurn to 
thy right hand or to thy left, and seize one of the young men and 
take his armour for thyself,” 1.e. slay one of the common soldiers, 
and take his accoutrements as booty, if thou art seeking for that 
kind of fame. But Asahel would not turn back from Abner. 
Then he repeated his command that he would depart, and added, 
“ Why should I smite thee to the ground, and how could I then lift 
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wp my face to Joab thy brother?” from which we may see that 
Abner did not want to put the young hero to death, out of 
regard for Joab and their former friendship.—Ver. 23. But 
when he still refused to depart in spite of this warning, Abner 
wounded him in the abdomen with the hinder part, t.e. the lower 
end of the spear, so that the spear came out behind, and Asahel 
fell dead upon the spot. The lower end of the spear appears to 
have been pointed, that it might be stuck into the ground (vid. 
1 Sam. xxvi. 7); and this will explain the fact that the spear 
passed through the body. The fate of the young hero excited 
such sympathy, that all who came to the place where he had 
fallen stood still to mourn his loss (cf. ch. xx. 12).—Ver. 24. 
But Joab and Abishai pursued Abner till the sun set, and until 
they had arrived at the hill AmmaA, in front of Giah, on the 
way to the desert of Gibeon. Nothing further is known of the 
places mentioned here.—Vers. 25, 26. The Benjaminites then 
gathered in a crowd behind Abner, and halted upon the top of 
a hill to beat back their pursuers; and Abner cried out to Joab, 
“ Shall the sword then devour for ever (shall there be no end to 
the slaughter)? dost thou not know that bitterness arises at last? 
and how long wilt thou not say to the people, to return from pur- 
suing their brethren?” ‘Thus Abner warns Joab of the conse- 
quences of a desperate struggle, and calls upon him to put an 
end to all further bloodshed by suspending the pursuit.—Ver. 
27. Joab replied, “Jf thou hadst not spoken (i.e. challenged to 
single combat, ver. 14), the people would have gone away in the 
morning, every one from his brother,” 1.2. there would have been 
no such fratricidal conflict at all. The first ‘> introduces the 
substance of the oath, as in 1 Sam. xxv. 34; the second gives 
greater force to it (vid. Ewald, § 330, 6). Thus Joab threw all 
the blame of the fight upon Abner, because he had been the 
instigator of the single combat; and as that was not decisive, and 
was so bloody in its character, the two armies had felt obliged to 
fight itout. But he then commanded the trumpet to be blown for 
a halt, and the pursuit to be closed—Ver. 29. Abner proceeded 
with his troops through the Arabah, i.e. the valley of the Jordan, 
marching the whole night; and then crossing the river, went 
through the whole of Bithron back to Mahanaim. Bithron is a 
district upon the eastern side of the Jordan, which is only men- 
tioned here. Aquila and the Vulgate identify it with Bethhoron ; 
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but there is no more foundation for this than for the suggestion 
of Thenius, that it is the same place as Bethharam, the later 
Libias, at the mouth of the Nahr Hesbén (see at Num. xxxii. 
46). It is very evident that Bithron is not the name of a city, 
but of a district, from the fact that it is preceded by the word 
all, which would be perfectly unmeaning in the case of a city. 
The meaning of the word is a cutting; and it was no doubt the 
name given to some ravine in the neighbourhood of the Jabbok, 
between the Jordan and Mahanaim, which was on the north 
side of the Jabbok.—Vers. 30, 31. Joab also assembled his men 
for a retreat. Nineteen of his soldiers were missing besides 
Asahel, all of whom had fallen in the battle. But they had 
slain as many as three hundred and sixty of Benjamin and of 
Abner’s men. This striking disproportion in the numbers may 
be accounted for from the fact that in Joab’s army there were 
none but brave and well-tried men, who had gathered round 
David a long time before; whereas in Abner’s army there 
were only the remnants of the Israelites who had been beaten 
upon Gilboa, and who had been still further weakened and 
depressed by their attempts to recover the land which was 
occupied by the Philistines.— Ver. 32. On the way back, David’s 
men took up the body of Asahel, and buried it in his father’s 
grave at Bethlehem. They proceeded thence towards Hebron, 
marching the whole night, so that they reached Hebron itself 
at daybreak. “Jt got light to them (ue. the day dawned) at 
Hebron.” ' 


DAVID ADVANCES AND ISHBOSHETH DECLINES. ABNER GOES 
OVER TO DAVID, AND IS MURDERED BY JOAB.—CHAP. III. 


Ver. 1. “And the war became long (was protracted) between 
the house of Saul and the house of David; but David became 
stronger and stronger, and the house of Saul weaker and weaker.” 
320, when connected with another verb or with an adjective, 
expresses the idea of the gradual progress of an affair (vid. Ges. 
§ 131, 3, Anm. 3). The historian sums up in these words 
the historical course of the two royal houses, as they stood 
opposed to one another. “ The war” does not mean continual 
fighting, but the state of hostility or war in which they con- 
tinued to stand towards one another. They concluded no peace, 
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so that David was not recognised by Ishbosheth as king, any 
more than Ishbosheth by David. Not only is there nothing 
said about any continuance of actual warfare by Abner or 
Ishbosheth after the loss of the battle at Gibeon, but such a 
thing was very improbable in itself, as Ishbosheth was too weak 
to be able to carry on the war, whilst David waited with firm 
reliance upon the promise of the Lord, until all Israel should 
come over to him. 


Vers. 2-5. GROWTH OF THE House oF Davip.—Proof 
of the advance of the house of David is furnished by the multi- 
plication of his family at Hebron. ‘The account of the sons 
who were born to David at Hebron does not break*the thread, 
as Clericus, Thenius, and others suppose, but is very appro- 
priately introduced here, as a practical proof of the strengthen- 
ing of the house of David, in harmony with the custom of 
beginning the history of the reign of every king with certain 
notices concerning his family (vid. ch. v. 13 sqq.; 1 Kings iii. 1, 
xiv. 21, xv. 2, 9, etc.) We have a similar list of the sons of 
David in 1 Chron. iii. 1-4. The first two sons were born to 
him from the two wives whom he had brought with him to 
Hebron (1 Sam. xxv. 42, 43). The Chethibh 154 is probably 
only a copyist’s error for TTA, which is the reading in many 
Codices. From Ahinoam—the first-born, Amnon (called Ami- 
non in ch. xiil. 20); from Abigail—the second, Chileab. The 
latter is also called Daniel in 1 Chron. iii. 1, and therefore had 
probably two names. The lamed before Ahinoam and the fol- 
lowing names serves as a periphrasis for the genitive, like the 
German von, in consequence of the word son being omitted 
(vid. Ewald, § 292, a). The other four were by wives whom 
he had married in Hebron: Absalom by Maachah, the daughter 
of Talmai king of Geshur, a small kingdom in the north-east 
of Bashan (see at Deut. iii. 14); Adontjah by Haggith ; 
Shephatiah by Abital; and Ithream by Eglah. The origin of 
the last three wives is unknown. The clause appended to 
Eglah’s name, viz. “ David's wife,” merely serves as a fitting 
conclusion to the whole list (Bertheau on 1 Chron. iii. 3), and 
is not added to show that Eglah was David’s principal wife, 
which would necessitate the conclusion drawn by the Rabbins, 
that Michal was the wife intended. 
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Vers. 6-39. DECLINE OF THE HoUsE oF SauL.—Vers. 
6-11. Abner’s quarrel with Ishbosheth—During the war be- 
tween the house of Saul and the house of David, Abner adhered 
firmly to the house of Saul, but he appropriated one of Saul’s 
concubines to himself. When Ishbosheth charged him with 
this, he fell into so violent a rage, that he at once announced 
to Ishbosheth his intention to hand over the kingdom to David. — 
Abner had certainly perceived the utter incapacity of Ish- 
bosheth for a very long time, if not from the very outset, and 
had probably made him king after the death of Saul, merely 
that he might save himself from the necessity of submitting to 
David, and might be able to rule in Ishbosheth’s name, and 
possibly succeed in paving his own way to the throne. His 
appropriation of the concubine of the deceased monarch was at 
any rate a proof, according to Israelitish notions, and in fact 
those generally prevalent in the East, that he was aiming at 
the throne (vid. ch. xvi. 21; 1 Kings ii. 21). But it may 
gradually have become obvious to him, that the house of 
Saul could not possibly retain the government in opposition to 
David; and this may have led to his determination to per- 
suade all the Israelites to acknowledge David, and thereby to 
secure for himself an influential post under his government. 
This will explain in a very simple manner Abner’s falling away 
from Ishbosheth and going over to David.—Vers. 6 and 7 
constitute one period, expanded by the introduction of circum- 
stantial clauses, the ‘*) (it came to pass) of the protasis being 
continued in the 8" (he said) of ver. 7b. “ Jt came to pass, 
when there was war between the house of Saul and the house of 
David, and Abner showed himself strong for the house of Saul, 
and Saul had a concubine named Rizpah, the daughter of Arah, 
that he (Ishbosheth) said to Abner, Why hast thou gone to my 
father’s concubine?” The subject to “ said” is omitted in the 
apodosis ; but it is evident from ver. 8, and the expression “ my 
father,” that Ishbosheth is to be supplied. Even in the second 
circumstantial clause, “ and Saul had a concubine,’ the reason 
why this is mentioned is only to be gathered from Ishbosheth’s 
words, 3 Pini: to prove one’s self strong for, or with, a 
person, t.e. to render him powerful help. oN Ni2 means “ to 
cohabit with.” It was the exclusive right of the successor to 
the throne to cohabit with the concubines of the deceased king, 
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who came down to him as part of the property which he in- 
herited.—Ver. 8. Abner was so enraged at Ishbosheth’s com- 
plaint, that he replied, “ Am I a dog’s head, holding with 
Judah? To-day (i.e. at present) J show affection to the house 
of Saul thy father, towards his brethren and his friends, and did 
not let thee fall into the hand of David, and thou reproachest me 
to-day with the fault with the woman?” Dog's head” is some- 
thing thoroughly contemptible. TAN IW, lit. which (belongs) 
to Judah, z.e. holds with Judah.—Ver. 9. “ God do so to Abner, 
... as Jehovah hath sworn to David, so will Ido to him.’ The 
repetition of *2 serves to introduce the oath, as in ch. il. 27. 
“ To take away the kingdom from the house of Saul, and set up 
the throne of David over Israel and over Judah, from Dan to 
Beersheba.” We do not know of any oath with which God 
had promised the kingdom to David; but the promise of God 
in itself is equivalent to an oath, as God is the true God, who 
can neither lie nor deceive (1 Sam. xv. 29; Num. xxiii. 19). 
This promise was generally known in Israel. “ From Dan to 
Beersheba” (as in Judg. xx. 1).—Ver. 11. Ishbosheth could 
make no reply to these words of Abner, “ because he was afraid 
of him.” 

Vers. 12-21. Abner goes over to David.—Ver. 12. Abner 
soon carried out his threat to Ishbosheth. He sent messengers 
to David in his stead (not “ on the spot,” or immediately, a ren- 
dering adopted by the Chaldee and Symmachus, but for which 
no support can be found) with this message: “ Whose is the 
land?” i.e. to whom does it belong except to thee? and, “ Make 
a covenant with me; behold, so is my hand with thee (i.e. so will 
I stand by thee), to turn all Israel to thee.’—Ver. 13. David 
assented to the proposal on this condition: “ Only one thing 
do I require of thee, namely, Thou' shalt not see my face, unless 
thou first of all bringest me Michal, the daughter of Saul, when 
thou comest to see my face.” N37 ‘BOON ‘D, “except before thy 
bringing,” 1.e. unless when thou hast first of all brought or de- 
livered “Michal to me.” This condition was imposed by David, 
not only because Michal had been unjustly taken away from 
him by Saul, after he had rightfully acquired her for his wife 
by paying the dowry demanded, and in spite of her love to him 
(1 Sam. xvili. 27, xix. 11, 12), and given to another man (1 Sam. 
xxv. 44), so that he could demand her back again with perfect 
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justice, and Ishbosheth could not refuse to give her up to him, 
but probably on political grounds also, namely, because the 
renewal of his marriage to the king’s daughter would show to 
all Israel that he cherished no hatred in his heart towards the 
fallen king.—Ver. 14. Thereupon, namely when Abner had 
assented to this condition, David sent messengers to Ishbosheth 
with this demand: “ Give (me) my wife Michal, whom I espoused 
to me for a hundred foreskins of the Philistines” (see 1 Sam. xviii. 
25, 27). David sent to Ishbosheth to demand the restoration of 
Michal, that her return might take place in a duly legal form, 
“that it might be apparent that he had dealt justly with Paltiel 
in the presence of his king, and that he had received his wife 
back again, and had not taken her by force from her husband” 
(Seb. Schmidt).—Ver. 15. Ishbosheth probably sent Abner to 
Gallim (1 Sam. xxv. 44) to fetch Michal from her husband 
Paltiel (see at 1 Sam. xxv. 44), and take her back to David. 
The husband was obliged to consent to this separation.—Ver. 
16. When he went with his wife, weeping behind her, to 
Bahurim, Abner commanded him to turn back; “and he re- 
turned.” Bahurim, Shimei’s home (ch. xix. 17; 1 Kings ii. 8), 
was situated, according to ch. xvi. 1, 5, and xvii. 18, upon the 
road from Jerusalem to Gilgal, in the valley of the Jordan, not 
far from the Mount of Olives, and is supposed by v. Schubert 
(R. iti. p. 70) to have stood upon the site of the present Abu 
Dis, though in all probability it is to be sought for farther north 
(see Rob. Pal. ii. p. 103). Paltiel had therefore followed his 
wife to the border of the tribe of Judah, or of the kingdom of 
David.—Vers. 17, 18. But before Abner set out to go to David, 
he had spoken to the elders of Israel (the tribes generally, with 
the exception of Benjamin (see ver. 19) and Judah): “ Both yester- 
day and the day before yesterday (i.e. a long time ago), ye desired 
to have David as king over you. Now carry out your wish: for 
Jehovah hath spoken concerning David, Through my servant David 
will I save my people Israel out of the power of the Philistines 
and all their enemies.” YAN is an evident mistake in writing 
for YWiX, which is found in many mss., and rendered in all the 
ancient versions.—Ver. 19. Abner had spoken in the same way 
in the ears of Benjamin. He spoke to the Benjaminites more 
especially, because the existing royal family belonged to that 
tribe, and they had reaped many advantages in consequence 
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(vid. 1 Sam. xxii. 7). The verb 4 in the circumstantial 
clause (ver. 17), and the verb 137% in ver. 19, which serves as a 
continuation of the circumstantial clause, must be translated as 
pluperfects, since Abner’s interview with the elders of Israel 
and with Benjamin preceded his interview with David at 
Hebron. We may see from Abner’s address to the elders, that 
even among the northern tribes the popular voice had long 
since decided for David. In 1 Chron. xii. we have historical 
proofs of this. The word of Jehovah concerning David, which 
is mentioned in ver. 18, is not met with anywhere in this precise 
form in the history of David as it has come down to us. Abner 
therefore had either some expression used by one of the prophets 
(Samuel or Gad) in his mind, which he described as the word 
of Jehovah, or else he regarded the anointing of David by 
Samuel in accordance with the command of the Lord, and the 
marvellous success of all that David attempted against the ene- 
mies of Israel, as a practical declaration on the part of God, that 
David, as the appointed successor of Saul, would perform what 
the Lord had spoken to Samuel concerning Saul (1 Sam. ix. 16), 
but what Saul had not fulfilled on account of his rebellion 
against the commandments of the Lord.—Ver. 196. When Abner 
had gained over the elders of Israel and Benjamin to recognise 
David as king, he went to Hebron to speak in the ears of David 
“all that had pleased Israel and the whole house of Benjamin,” 7.e. 
to make known to him their determination to acknowledge him 
as king. There went with him twenty men as representatives 
of all Israel, to confirm Abner’s statements by their presence ; 
and David repaned a meal for them all.—Ver. 21. After the 
meal, Abner said to David, “ I will rise and go and gather together 
all Teaal to my lord the ang that they may make a covenant with 
thee (i.e. do homage to thee before God as king), and thou mayest 
become king over all that thy soul destreth,” 1.e. over all the nation 
of God; whereupon David took leave of him, and Abner went 
away in peace. The expression “in peace” serves to prepare 
the way for what follows. It is not stated, however, that David 
sent him away in peace (without avenging himself upon him), 
but that “ David sent him away, and he went in peace.” Apart 
altogether from the mildness of David’s own character, he had 
no reason whatever for treating Abner as an enemy, now that 
he had given up all opposition to his reigning, and had brought 
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all the Israelites over to him. What Abner had done for 
Ishbosheth, including his fighting against David, was indeed a 
sinful act of resistance to the will of Jehovah, which was not 
unknown to him, and according to which Samuel had both 
called and anointed David king over the nation; but for all 
that, it was not an ordinary act of rebellion against the person 
of David and his rightful claim to the throne, because Jehovah 
had not yet caused David to be set before the nation as its king 
by Samuel or any other prophet, and David had not yet asserted 
the right to reign over all Israel, which had been secured to him 
by the Lord and guaranteed by his anointing, as one which the 
nation was bound to recognise ; but, like a true servant of God, 
he waited patiently till the Lord should give him the dominion 
over all His people. 

Vers. 22-30. Abner assassinated by Joab.—Ver. 22. After 
Abner’s departure, the servants of David returned with much 
booty from a marauding expedition, and Joab at their head. 
The singular 83 may be explained from the fact that Joab was 
the principal person in the estimation of. the writer. ‘730d, 
lit. from the marauding host, 7.e. from the work of a marauding 
host, or from a raid, which they had been making upon one of 
the tribes bordering upon Judah.—Ver. 23. When Joab learned 
(lit. they told him) that Abner had been with David, and he had 
sent him away again, he went to David to reproach him for 
having done so. “ What hast thou done? Behold, Abner came to 
thee ; why then hast thou sent him away, and heis gone quite away?” 
i.e. so that he could go away again without being detained (for 
this meaning of the inf. abs., see Ewald, § 280, 5). “ Thou 
knowest (or more correctly as a question, Dost thou know?) Abner, 
the son of Ner, that he came to persuade thee (i.e. to make thee 
certain of his intentions), and to learn thy going out and in (1.¢. 
all thine undertakings), and to learn all that thou wilt do” (i.e. 
all thy plans). Joab hoped in this way to prejudice David 
against Abner, to make him suspected as a traitor, that he might 
then be able to gratify his own private revenge with perfect 
impunity.— Ver. 26. For Abner had only just gone away from 
David, when Joab sent messengers after him, no doubt in 
David’s name, though without his knowledge, and had him 
fetched back “from Bor-hasirah, i.e. the cistern of Sirah.” 
Sirah is a place which is quite unknown to us. According to 
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Josephus (Ané. vii. 1, 5), it was twenty stadia from Hebron, and 
called Byoipad.—Ver. 27. When he came back, Joab “ took him 
aside into the middle of the gate, to talk with hum in the stillness,” 
te. in private, and there thrust him through the body, so that 
he died “ for the blood of Asahel his brother,” t.e. for having put 
Asahel to death (ch. ii. 23).—Vers. 28, 29. When David heard 
this, he said, “J and my kingdom are innocent before Jehovah for 
ever of the blood of Abner. Let it turn (Sin, to twist one’s self, 
to turn or fall, irruit) upon the head of Joab and all his father's 
house (or so-called family)! Never shall there be wanting 
(n73" by, let there not be cut off, so that there shall not be, as 
in Josh. ix. 23) in the house of Joab one that hath an issue (vid. 
Lev. xv. 2), and a leper, and one who leans upon a stick (te. a 
lame person or cripple; 428, according to the LXX. cxvrdan, 
a thick round staff), and who falls by the sword, and who 13 
in want of bread.’ The meaning is: May God avenge the 
murder of Abner upon Joab and his family, by punishing them 
continually with terrible diseases, violent death, and poverty. 
To make the reason for this fearful curse perfectly clear, the 
historian observes in ver. 30, that Joab and his brother Abishai 
had murdered Abner, “ because he had slain their brother Asahel 
at Gibeon in the battle” (ch. ii. 23). This act of Joab, in 
which Abishai must have been in some way concerned, was 4 
treacherous act of assassination, which could not even be de- 
fended as blood-revenge, since Abner had slain Asahel in battle 
after repeated warnings, and only for the purpose of saving 
his own life. The principal motive for Joab’s act was the 
most contemptible jealousy, or the fear lest Abner’s reconcilia- 
tion to David should diminish his own influence with the king, 
as was the case again at a later period with the murder of Amasa 
(ch. xx. 10). 

Vers. 31-39. David's mourning for Abner’s death.—Vers. 
31, 32. To give a public proof of his grief at this murder, 
and his displeasure at the crime in the sight of all the nation, 
David commanded Joab, and all the people with him (David), 
t.e. all his courtiers, and the warriors who returned with Joab, 
to institute a public mourning for the deceased, by tearing their 
clothes, putting on sackcloth, i.e. coarse hairy mourning and 
penitential clothes, and by a funeral dirge for Abner; +.e. he 
commanded them to walk in front of Abner’s bier mourning 
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and in funeral costume, and to accompany the deceased to his 
resting-place, whilst David as king followed the bier.—Ver. 32. 
Thus they buried Abner at Hebron; and David wept aloud at 
his grave, and all the people with him.—Vers. 33, 34. Although 
the appointment of such a funeral by David, and his tears at 
Abner’s grave, could not fail to divest the minds of his oppo- 
nents of all suspicion that Joab had committed the murder with 
his cognizance (see at ver. 37), he gave a still stronger proof of 
his innocence, and of the sincerity of his grief, by the ode which 
he composed for Abner’s death : 
Ver. 33. Like an ungodly man must Abner die! 

34. Thy hands were not bound, and thy feet were not placed in 

fetters. 
As one falls before sinners, so hast thou fallen ! 

The first strophe (ver. 33) is an expression of painful lamen- 
tation at the fact that Abner had died a death which he did 
not deserve. “ The fool” (nabal) is “the ungodly,” according 
to Israelitish ideas (vid. Ps. xiv. 1). The meaning of ver. 34 
is: Thou hadst not made thyself guilty of any crime, so as to 
have to die like a malefactor, in chains and bonds; but thou 
hast been treacherously murdered. This dirge made such an 
impression upon all the people (present), that they wept still 
more for the dead.—Ver. 35. But David mourned so bitterly, 
that when all the people called upon him to take some food 
during the day, he declared with an oath that he would not 
taste bread or anything else before the setting of the sun. 
pnp nin3 does not mean, as in ch. xiii. 5, to give to eat, on 
account of the expression “ all the people,” as it can hardly 
be imagined that all the people, z.e. all who were present, could 
have come to bring David food, but it signifies to make him 
eat, t.¢. call upon him to eat; whilst it is left uncertain whether 
David was to eat with the people (cf. ch. xii. 17), i.e. to take 
part in the funeral meal that was held after the burial, or 
whether the people simply urged him to take some food, for the 
purpose of soothing his own sorrow. ON "3 are to be taken 
separately ; “3, 671, introducing the oath, and O8 being the 
particle used in an oath: “¢/,” z.e. assuredly not.—Ver. 36. 
“ And all the people perceived tt (t.e. his trouble), and tt pleased 
them, as everything that the king did pleased all the people.” — 
Ver. 37. All the people (sc. who were with the king) and all 
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Israel discerned on that day (from David’s deep and heartfelt 
trouble), that the death of Abner had not happened (proceeded) 
from the king, as many may probably at first have supposed, 
since Joab had no doubt fetched Abner back in David’s name. 
—Vers, 38, 39. Finally, David said to his (confidential) ser- 
vants: ‘“ Know ye not (t.e. ye surely perceive) that a prince and 
great man has this day fallen in Israel?” This sentence shows 
how thoroughly David could recognise the virtues possessed by 
his opponents, and how very far he was from looking upon 
Abner as a traitor, because of his falling away from Ishbosheth 
and coming over to him, that on the contrary he hoped to find 
in him an able general and a faithful servant. He would at 
once have punished the murderer of such a man, if he had 
only possessed the power. “ Buf,” he adds, “ I am this day 
(still) weak, and only anointed king ; and these men, the sons of 
Zeruiah, are too strong for me. The Lord reward the doer of 
evil according to his wickedness.” ‘The expression “ to-day” 
not only applies to the word “ weak,” or tender, but also to 
“ anointed” (to-day, t.e. only just anointed). As David was still 
but a young sovereign, and felt himself unable to punish a man 
like Joab according to his deserts, he was obliged to restrict 
himself at first to the utterance of a curse upon the deed (ver. 
29), and to leave the retribution to God. He could not and 
durst not forgive; and consequently, before he died, he charged 
Solomon, his son and successor, to punish Joab for the murder 


of Abner and Amasa (1 Kings ii. 5). 


MURDER OF ISHBOSHETH, AND PUNISHMENT OF THE 
MURDERERS.—CHAP. IV. 


Vers. 1-6. Murder of IshboshethVer. 1. When the son 
of Saul heard of the death of Abner, “ his hands slackened,” 
i.e. he lost the power and courage to act as king, since Abner 
had been the only support of his throne. .“ And all Israel was 
confounded ;” %.e. not merely alarmed on account of Abner’s 
death, but utterly at a loss what to do to escape the vengeance 
of David, to which Abner had apparently fallen a victim.— 
Vers. 2, 3. Saul’s son had two leaders of military companies 
(for ANE 7 we must read ‘¥ 1a 3): the one was named 
Baanah, the other Rechab, sons of Rimmon the Beerothite, “ of 
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the sons of Benjamin,” t.e. belonging to them; “ for Beeroth is 
also reckoned to Benjamin” (9, over, above, added to). Beeroth, 
the present Bireh (see at Josh. ix. 17), was close to the western 
frontier of the tribe of Benjamin, to which it is also reckoned 
as belonging in Josh. xviii. 25. This remark concerning 
Beeroth in the verse before us, serves to confirm the statement 
that the Beerothites mentioned were Benjaminites; but that 
' statement also shows the horrible character of the crime attri- 
buted to them in the following verses. ‘Two men of the tribe 
of Benjamin murdered the son of Saul, the king belonging to 
their own tribe.—Ver. 3. “ The Beerothites fled to Gittaim, and 
were strangers there unto this day.” rittaim is mentioned again 
in Neh. xi. 33, among the places in which Benjaminites were 
dwelling after the captivity, though it by no means follows 
from this that the place belonged to the tribe of Benjamin 
before the captivity. It may have been situated outside the 
territory of that tribe. It is never mentioned again, and has 
not yet been discovered. The reason why the Beerothites fled 
to Gittaim, and remained there as strangers until the time when 
this history was written, is also unknown; it may perhaps have 
been that the Philistines had conquered Gittaim.—Ver. 4. 
Before the historian proceeds to describe what the two Beeroth- 
ites did, he inserts a remark concerning Saul’s family, to show 
at the outset, that with the death of Ishbosheth the government 
of this family necessarily became extinct, as the only remaining 
descendant was a perfectly helpless cripple. He was a son of 
Jonathan, smitten (1.e. lamed) in his feet. He was five years 
old when the tidings came from Jezreel of Saul and Jonathan, 
i.e. of their death. His nurse immediately took him and fled, 
and on their hasty flight he fell and became lame. His name 
was Mephibosheth (according to Simonis, for NYA AX, destroy- 
ing the idol) ; but in 1 Chron. viii. 34 and ix. 40 he is called 
Meribbaal (Baal’s fighter), just as Ishbosheth is also called 
Eshbaal (see at ch. ii. 8). On his future history, see ch. ix., 
xvi. 1 sqq., and xix. 25 sqq.—Ver. 5. The two sons of Rimmon 
went to Mahanaim, where Ishbosheth resided (ch. i. 8, 12), 
and came in the heat of the day (at noon) into Ishbosheth’s 
house, when he was taking his mid-day rest.—Ver. 6. “ And 
here they had come into the midst of the house, fetching wheat (1. 
under the pretext of fetching wheat, probably for the soldiers in 
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their companies), and smote him in the abdomen; and Rechab and 
his brother escaped.” The first clause in this verse is a circum- 
stantial clause, which furnishes the explanation of the way in 
which it was possible for the murderers to find their way to the 
king. The second clause continues the narrative, and 313" is 
attached to 3X3" (ver. 5)." 

Vers. 7-12. Punishment of the murderers by David.—Ver. 7. 
As the thread of the narrative was broken by the explanatory 
remarks in ver. 6, it is resumed here by the repetition of the 
words ‘13) 3%; “ They came into the house, as he lay upon his 
bed in his bed-chamber, and smote him, and slew him,” for the 
purpose of attaching the account of the further progress of the 
affair, viz. that they cut off his head, took it and went by the 
way of the Arabah (the valley of the Jordan: see ch. il. 29) 
the whole night, and brought the head of Ishbosheth unto 
David to Hebron with these words: “ Behold (= there thou 
hast) the head of Ishbosheth, the son of Saul thine enemy, 


1The LXX. thought it desirable to explain the possibility of Rechab 
and Baanah getting into the king’s house, and therefore paraphrased the 
sixth verse as follows: xal idod 4 bupapcs rov ofxov éxcbaipe wupors xel 
tyvorate xacl txabevds, xal “PnyadB nal Baavad of dderQos dsércboy (‘‘ and 
behold the doorkeeper of the house was cleaning wheat, and nodded and 
slept. And Rahab and Baana the brothers escaped, or went in secretly ”). 
The first part of this paraphrase has been retained in the Vulgate, in the 
interpolation between vers. 5 and 6: et ostiaria domus purgans triticum ob- 
dormivit ; whether it was copied by Jerome from the Itala, or was after- 
wards introduced as a gloss into his translation. It is very evident that 
this clause in the Vulgate is only a gloss, from the fact that, in all the rest 
of ver. 6, Jerome has closely followed the Masoretic text, and that none of 
the other ancient translators found anything about a doorkeeper in his 
text. When Thenius, therefore, attempts to prove the ‘‘ evident corrup- 
tion of the Masoretic text,” by appealing to the ‘‘ nonsense (Unsinn) of 
relating the murder of Ishbosheth and the flight of the murderers twice 
over, and in two successive verses (see ver. 7),” he is altogether wrong in 
speaking of the repetition as ‘‘ nonsense ” whereas it is simply tautology, 
and has measured the peculiarities of Hebrew historians by the standard 
adopted by ourown. J. P. F. Konigsfeldt has given the true explanation 
when he says: ‘‘ The Hebrews often repeat in this way, for the purpose of 
adding something fresh, as for example, in this instance, their carrying off 
the head.” Comp. with this ch. iii. 22, 23, where the arrival of Joab is 
mentioned twice, viz. in two successive verses; or ch. v. 1-3, where the 
assembling of the tribes of Israel at Hebron is also referred to a second 
time,—a repetition at which Thenius himself has taken no offence,—and 
many other passages of the same kind. 
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who sought thy life; and thus hath Jehovah avenged my lord 
the king this day upon Saul and his seed.” No motive is 
assigned for this action. But there can be little doubt that it 
was no other than the hope of obtaining a great reward from 
David. Thus they presumed “to spread the name of God and 
His providence as a cloak and covering over their villany, as 
the wicked are accustomed to do” (Berleb. Bible).—Vers. 9 sqq. 
But David rewarded them very differently from what they had 
expected. He replied, “ As Jehovah liveth, who hath redeemed 
my soul out of all adversity, the man who told me, Behold, Saul 
ts dead, and thought he was a messenger of good to me, I seized 
and slew at Ziklag (vid. 1. 14, 15), to give him a reward for his 
news: how much more when wicked men have murdered a right- 
cous man in his house upon his bed, should £ not require his blood 
at your hand, and destroy you from the earth?” The several 
parts of this reply are not closely linked together so as to form 
one period, but answer to the excited manner in which they 
were spoken. There is first of all the oath, “As truly as Jehovah 
liveth,” and the clause appended, “who redeemed my soul,” in 
which the thought is implied that David did not feel it neces- 
sary to get rid of his enemies by the commission of crimes. 
After this (ver. 10) we have an allusion to his treatment of the 
messenger who announced Saul’s death to him, and pretended 
to have slain him in order that he might obtain a good reward 
for his tidings. ‘3, like 671, simply introduces the address. 
PPD... T13 is placed at the head absolutely, and made sub- 
eriinats to the verb by {3 after AI. -AN?, “ namely, to give 
him.” “8 is employed to introduce the explanation like our 
“namely” (vid. Ewald, § 338, 6). 73, good news, here “the 
reward of news.” The main point follows in ver. 11, beginning 
with "3 9X, “how much more” (vid. Ewald, § 354, and is 
introduced in the form of aclimax. The aonls jaawD . . . DIN 
are also written absolutely, and placed at the head: “men have 
slain,” for “ how much more in this instance, when wicked men 
have slain.” “ Righteous” (zaddih), t.e. not guilty of any wicked 
deed or crime. The assumption of the regal power, which Abner 
had forced upon Ishbosheth, was not a capital crime in the 
existing state of things, and after the death of Saul; and even 
if it had been, the sons of Rimmon had no right to assassinate 
him. David’s sentence then follows: “ And now that this 18 
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the fact, that ye have murdered a righteous man, should I not,” 
etc. Y3, to destroy by capital punishment, as in Deut. xiii. 6, 
etc. DT wpa (= 013 w#5, Gen. ix. 5), to require the blood of a 
person, t.¢e. to take blood-revenge.—Ver. 12. David then com- 
manded his servant to slay the murderers, and also to make the 
punishment more severe than usual. “ They cut off their hands 
and feet,’—the hands with which they had committed the 
murder, and the feet which had run for the reward,—* and 
hanged the bodies by the pool at Hebron” for a spectacle and 
warning, that others might be deterred from committing similar 
crimes (cf. Deut. xxi. 22; J. H. Michaelis). In illustration of 
the fact itself, we may compare the similar course pursued by 
Alexander towards the murderer of king Darius, as described 
in Justin’s history (xii. 6) and Curtius (vii. 5). They buried 
Ishbosheth’s head in Abner’s grave at Hebron. Thus David 
acted with strict justice in this case also, not only to prove to 
the people that he had neither commanded nor approved of the 
murder, but from heartfelt abhorrence of such crimes, and to 
keep his conscience void of offence towards God and towards 
man. 


If. THE GOVERNMENT OF DAVID OVER ALL ISRAEL IN THE 
TIME OF ITS STRENGTH AND GLORY. 


CHAP. V.-IX. 


After the death of Ishbosheth, David was anointed in Hebron 
by all the tribes as king over the whole of Israel (ch. v. 1-5). 
He then proceeded to attack the Jebusites in Jerusalem, con- 
quered their fortress Zion, and made Jerusalem the capital of 
his kingdom ; fortifying it still further, and building a palace 
in it (ch. v. 6-16), after he had twice inflicted a defeat upon 
the Philistines (ch. v. 17-25). But in order that the chief 
city of his kingdom and the seat of his own palace might also 
be made the religious centre of the whole nation as a congre- 
gation of Jehovah, he first of all brought the ark of the cove- 
nant out of its place of concealment,-and had it conveyed ina 
festal procession to Zion, and deposited there in a tent which 
had been specially prepared for it, as a place of worship for 
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‘the whole congregation (ch. vi.). He then resolved to erect 
for the Lord in Jerusalem a temple fitted for His name; and 
the Lord gave him in return the promise of the eternal per- 
petuity of his throne (ch. vii.). To this there is appended a 
cursory account of David’s wars with the neighbouring nations, 
by which not only his own sovereignty, but the Israelitish 
kingdom of God, was raised into a commanding power among 
the nations and kingdoms of the world. In connection with 
all this, David still maintained his affection and fidelity towards 
the fallen royal family of Saul, and showed compassion towards 
the last remaining descendant of that family (ch. ix.). 

This account of the unfolding of the power and glory of 
the kingdom of Israel, through the instrumentality of David 
and during his reign, is so far arranged chronologically, that 
all the events and all the enterprises of David mentioned in 
this section occurred in the first half of his reign over the whole 
of the covenant nation. The chronological arrangement, how- 
ever, is not strictly adhered to, so far as the details are con- 
cerned ; but the standpoint of material resemblance is so far 
connected with it, that all the greater wars of David are grouped 
together in ch. vili. (see the introduction to ch. viii.). It is 
obvious from this, that the plan which the historian adopted 
was first of all to describe the internal improvement of the 
Israelitish kingdom of God by David, and then to proceed 
to the external development of his power in conflict with the 
opposing nations of the world. 


DAVID ANOINTED KING OVER ALL ISRAEL. JERUSALEM 
TAKEN, AND MADE THE CAPITAL OF THE KINGDOM. 
VICTORIES OVER THE PHILISTINES.—CHAP. V. 


Vers. 1-5. DaviD ANOINTED KING OVER ALL ISRAEL.— 
Vers. 1-3 (compare with this the parallel passages in 1 Chron. 
xi. 1-3). After the death of Ishbosheth, all the tribes of Israel 
(except Judah) came to Hebron in the persons of their repre- 
sentatives the elders (vid. ver. 3), in response to the summons 
of Abner (ch. ili. 17-19), to do homage to David as their king. 
They assigned three reasons for their coming: (1.) “ Behold, we 
are thy bone and thy flesh,” 1.e. thy blood-relations, inasmuch as — 
all the tribes of Israel were lineal descendants of Jacob (vid. 
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Gen. xxix. 14; Judg. ix. 2). (2.) “In time past, when Saul 
was king over us, thou wast the leader of Israel (thou leddest out 
and broughtest in Israel),” i.e. thou didst superintend the affairs 
of Israel (see at Num. xxvii. 17; and for the fact itself, 1 Sam. 
xviii. 5), S*¥1D AN is an error in writing for S*¥i80 NH, and 
‘32 for 8°30, with the 8 dropped, as in 1 Kings xxi. 21, etc. 
(vid. Olshausen, Gr. p. 69). (3.) They ended by asserting that 
Jehovah had called him to be the shepherd and prince over 
His people. The remarks which we have already made at ch. 
ili. 18 respecting Abner’s appeal to a similar utterance on the 
part of Jehovah, are equally applicable to the words of Jehovah 
to David which are quoted here: “Thou shalt feed my people 
Israel,” etc. On the Piska, see the note to Josh. iv. 1.—Ver. 3. 
“ All the elders of Israel came” is a repetition of ver. la, except 
that the expression “ all the tribes of Israel” 1s more distinctly 
defined as meaning “all the elders of Israel.” “So all the 
elders came; . . . and king David made a covenant with them in 
Hebron before the Lord (see at ch. iii. 21): and they anointed 
Dawid king over (all) Israel.” The writer of the Chronicles 
adds, “according to the word of the Lord through Samuel,” 
t.e. so that the command of the Lord to Samuel, to anoint 
David king over Israel (1 Sam. xvi. 1, 12), found its complete 
fulfilment in this.—Vers. 4, 5. The age of David when he 
began to reign is given here, viz. thirty years old; also the 
length of his reign, viz. seven years and a half at Hebron over 
Judah, and thirty-three years at Jerusalem over Israel and 
Judah. In the books of Chronicles these statements occur at 
the close of David’s reign (1 Chron. xxix. 27). 


Vers. 6-10. ConQUEST OF THE STRONGHOLD OF ZION, 
AND CHOICE OF JERUSALEM AS THE CAPITAL OF THE 
Kinepom (cf. 1 Chron. xi. 4, 9).—These parallel accounts 
agree in all the main points; but they are both of them 
merely brief extracts from a more elaborate history, so that 
certain things, which appeared of comparatively less import- 
ance, are passed over either in the one or the other, and 
the full account is obtained by combining the two. The con- 
quest of the citadel Zion took place immediately after the 
anointing of David as king over all the tribes of Israel. This 
is apparent, not only from the fact that the account follows 
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directly afterwards, but also from the circumstance that, ac- 
cording to ver. 5, David reigned in Jerusalem just as many 
years as he was king over all Israel_—Ver. 6. The king went 
with his men (2.e. his fighting men: the Chronicles have “ all 
Israel,” 2.e. the fighting men of Israel) to Jerusalem to the 
Jebusites, the inhabitants of the land, i.e. the natives or 
Canaanites ; “and they said (the singular "28" is used because 
D139" is a singular form) to David, Thou wilt not come hither 
(i.e. come in), but the blind and lame will drive thee away : to 
say (1.e. by which they meant to say), David will not come in.” 

TVON is not used for the infinitive, but has been rightly under- 
stood by the LX-X., Aben Ezra, and others, as a perfect. The 
perfect expresses a thing accomplished, and open to no dispute ; 
and the use of the singular in the place of the plural, as in Isa. 
xiv. 32, is to be explained from the fact that the verb precedes, 
and is.only defined precisely by the subject which follows (vid. 
Ewald, § 319, a). The Jebusites relied upon the unusual natural 
advantages of their citadel, which stood upon Mount Zion, a 
mountain shut in by deep valleys on three different sides; so 
that in their haughty self-security they imagined that they did 
not even need to employ healthy and powerful warriors to re- 
sist the attack made by David, but that the blind and lame 
would suffice.—Ver. 7. However, David took the citadel Zion, 
t.e. “the city of David.’ This explanatory remark anticipates 
the course of events, as David did not give this name to the 
conquered citadel, until he had chosen it as his residence and 
capital (vid. ver. 9). {8 (Sion), from M¥, to be dry: the dry 
or arid mountain or hill. This was the name of the southern 
and loftiest mountain of Jerusalem. Upon this stood the 
fortress or citadel of the town, which had hitherto remained in 
the possession of the Jebusites; whereas the northern portion 
of the city of Jerusalem, which was upon lower ground, had 
been conquered by the Judzans and Benjaminites very shortly 
after the death of Joshua (see at Judg. i. 8).—In ver. 8 we 
have one circumstance mentioned which occurred in connection 
with this conquest. On that day, i.e. when he had advanced 
to the attack of the citadel Zion, David said, “ Every one who 
smites the Jebusites, let him hurl into the waterfall (i.e. down 
the precipice) both the lame and blind, who are hateful to 
David’s soul.” This is most probably the proper interpretation 
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of these obscure words of David, which have been very diffe- 
rently explained. Taking up the words of the Jebusites, David 
called all the defenders of the citadel of Zion “ lame and 
blind,” and ordered them to be cast down the precipice without 
quarter. N3¥ signifies a waterfall (catarracta) in Ps. xlii. 8, the 
only other passage in which it occurs, probably from 72%, to 
roar. This meaning may also be preserved here, if we assume 
that at the foot of the steep precipice of Zion there was a 
waterfall probably connected with the water of Siloah. It is 
true we cannot determine anything with certainty concerning 
it, as, notwithstanding the many recent researches in Jerusalem, 
the situation of the Jebusite fortress and the character of the 
mountain of Zion in ancient times are quite unknown to us. 
This explanation of the word zinnor is simpler than Ewald’s 
assumption that the word signifies the steep side of a rock, 
which merely rests upon the fact that the Greek word xarap- 
paxrns originally signified a plunge.’ ys should be pointed 
as a Hiphil ¥3%. The Masoretic pointing 3" arises from their 
mistaken interpretation of the whole sentence. The Chethibh 
wow might be the third pers. perf., “who hate David’s soul ;” 
only in that case the omission of "WX would be surprising, and 
consequently the Keri ‘s2¥ is to be preferred. “From this,” 

adds the writer, “ the proverb arose, ‘ The blind and lame shall 
not enter the house ;’” in which proverb the epithet “ blind and 
lame,” which David applied to the Jebusites who were hated 
by him, has the general signification of “repulsive persons,” 
with whom one does not wish to have anything to do. In the 
Chronicles not only is the whole of ver. 7 omitted, with the 
proverb to which the occurrence gave rise, but also the allusion 


1 The earliest translators have only resorted to guesses. The Seventy, 
with their darécdw ty wapa&:Pids, have combined \j3¥ with may, which 
they render now and then pwayaspa or powPele. This is also done by 
the Syriac and Arabic. The Chaldee paraphrases in this manner: ‘‘ who 
begins to subjugate the citadel.” Jerome, who probably followed the 
Rabbins, has et tetigisset domatum fistulas (and touched the water-pipes) ; 
and Luther, ‘‘und erlanget die Dachrinnen” (like the English version, 
‘“‘ whosoever getteth up to the gutter:” Tr.). Hitzig’s notion, that zinnor 
signifies ear (‘‘ whosoever boxes the ears of the blind and lame”) needs 
no refutation; nor does that of Fr. Bottcher, who proposes to follow 
the Alexandrian rendering, and refer zinnor to a ‘‘sword of honour or 
marshal’s staff,” which David promised to the victor. 
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to the blind and lame in the words spoken by the Jebusites 
(ver. 6); and another word of David’s is substituted instead, 
namely, that David would make the man who first smote the 
Jebusites, z.c. who stormed their citadel, head and chief ;' and 
also the statement that Joab obtained the prize. The historical 
credibility of the statement cannot be disputed, as Thenius 
assumes, on the ground that Joab had already been chief (sar) 
for a long time, according to ch. ii. 13: for the passage re- 
ferred to says nothing of the kind; and there is a very great 
difference between the commander of an army in the time of 
_ war, and a “head and chief,” ¢.e. a commander-in-chief. The 
statement in ver. 8 with regard to Joab’s part, the fortifica- 
tion of Jerusalem, shows very clearly that the author of the 
Chronicles had other and more elaborate sources in his posses- 
sion, which contained fuller accounts than the author of our 
books has communicated.—Ver. 9. “ David dwelt in the fort,” 
t.€. he selected the fort or citadel as his palace, “and called tt 
David's city.” David may have been induced to select the 
citadel of Zion as his palace, and by so doing to make Jerusalem 
the capital of the whole kingdom, partly by the natural strength 
of Zion, and partly by the situation of Jerusalem, viz. on the 
border of the tribes of Benjamin and Judah, and tolerably near 
to the centre of the land. “ And David built, t.e. fortified (the 
city of Zion), round about from Millo and inwards.” In the 
Chronicles we have 23573, “and to the environs or sur- 
roundings,” 2.e. to the encircling wall which was opposite to the 
Millo. The fortification “inwards” must have consisted in 
the enclosure of Mount Zion with a strong wall upon the north 
side, where Jerusalem joined it as a lower town, so as to de- 
fend the palace against hostile attacks on the north or town 
side, which had hitherto been left without fortifications. The 
“ Millo” was at any rate some kind of fortification, probably a 
large tower or castle at one particular part of the surrounding 
wall (comp. Judg. ix. 6 with vers. 46 and 49, where Millo is 
used interchangeably with Migdal). The name (“the filling”) 
probably originated in the fact that through this tower or castle 
the fortification of the city, or the surrounding wall, was jilled 
or completed. The definite article before Millo indicates that 


1 This is also inserted in the passage before us by the translators of the 
English version: ‘‘ he shall be chief and captain.”—Tr. 
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it was a well-known fortress, probably one that had been 
erected by the Jebusites. With regard to the situation of Millo, 
we may infer from this passage, and 1 Chron. xi. 8, that the 
tower in question stood at one corner of the wall, either on 
the north-east or north-west, “where the hill of Zion has the 
least elevation and therefore needed the greatest strengthening 
from without” (Thenius on 1 Kingsix. 15). This is fully sus- 
tained both by 1 Kings xi. 27, where Solomon is said to have 
closed the breach of the city of David by building (fortifying) 
Millo, and by 2 Chron. xxxii. 5, where Hezekiah is said to 
have built up all the wall of Jerusalem, and made Millo strong, 
t.¢. to have fortified it still further (vid. 1 Kings ix. 15 and 24). 
—Ver. 10. And David increased in greatness, i.e. in power 
and fame, for Jehovah the God of hosts was with him. 


Vers. 11-16.—Davin’s PaLace, WIVES aND CHILDREN 
(comp. 1 Chron. xiv. 1-7).—King Hiram of Tyre sent mes- 
sengers to David, and afterwards, by the express desire of the 
latter, cedar-wood and builders, carpenters and stone-masons, 
who built him a house, z.e. a palace. Hiram (Hiromin 1 Kings 
v. 32; Huram in the Chronicles; LXX. Xeipdu; Josephus, 
Eipapos and Eipwpos), king of Tyre, was not only an ally 
of David, but of his son Solomon also. He sent to the latter 
cedar-wood and builders for the erection of the temple and of 
his own palace (1 Kings v. 21 sqq.; 2 Chron. ii. 2 sqq.), and 
fitted out a mercantile fleet in conjunction with him (1 Kings 
ix. 27, 28; 2 Chron. ix. 10); in return for which, Solomon not 
only sent him an annual supply of corn, oil, and wine (1 Kings 
v. 24; 2 Chron. ii. 9), but when all the buildings were finished, 
twenty years after the erection of the temple, he made over to 
him twenty of the towns of Galilee (1 Kings ix. 10 sqq.). It 
is evident from these facts that Hiram was still reigning in the 
twenty-fourth, or at any rate the twentieth, year of Solomon’s 
reign, and consequently, as he had assisted David with contri- 
butions of wood for the erection of his palace, that he must 
have reigned at least forty-five or fifty years; and therefore that, 
even in the latter case, he cannot have begun to reign earlier 
than the eighth year of David's reign over all Jsrael, or from 
six to ten years after the conquest of the Jebusite citadel upon 
Mount Zion. This is quite in harmony with the account given 
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here ; for it by no means follows, that because the arrival of an 
embassy from Hiram, and the erection of David’s palace, are 
mentioned immediately after the conquest of the citadel of Zion, 
they must have occurred directly afterwards. The arrange- 
ment of the different events in the chapter before us is topical 
rather than strictly chronological. Of the two battles fought 
by David with the Philistines (vers. 17-25), the first at any 
rate took place before the erection of David’s palace, as it is 
distinctly stated in ver. 17 that the Philistines made war upon 
David when they heard that he had been anointed king over 
Israel, and therefore in all probability even before the conquest 
of the fortress of the Jebusites, or at any rate immediately after- 
wards, and before David had commenced the fortification of 
Jerusalem and the erection of a palace. The historian, on the 
contrary, has not only followed up the account of the capture of 
the fortress of Zion, and the selection of it as David's palace, 
by a description of what David gradually did to fortify and 
adorn the new capital, but has also added a notice as to David’s 
wives and the children that were born to him in Jerusalem. 
Now, if this be correct, the object of Hiram’s embassy cannot 
have been “to congratulate David upon his ascent of the throne,” 
as Thenius maintains; but after he had ascended the throne, 
Hiram sent ambassadors to form an alliance with this powerful 
monarch; and David availed himself of the opportunity to 
establish an intimate friendship with Hiram, and ask him for 
cedar-wood and builders for his palace."—Ver. 12. “And David 


1 The statements of Menander of Ephesus in Josephus (c. Ap. i. 18), 
that after the death of Abibal his son Hirom (Eipapos) succeeded him in 
the government, and reigned thirty-four years, and died at the age of fifty- 
three, are at variance with the biblical history. For, according to these 
statements, as Hiram was still reigning ‘“‘ at the end of twenty years” 
(according to 1 Kings ix. 10, 11), when Solomon had built his palaces and 
the house of the Lord, i.e. twenty-four years after Solomon began to reign, 
he cannot have ascended the throne before the sixty-first year of David's 
life, and the thirty-first of his reign. But in that case the erection of 
David’s palace would fall somewhere within the last eight years of his life. 
And to this we have to add the repeated statements made by Josephus (i.c. 
and Ant. viii. 3, 1), to the effect that Solomon commenced the building of 
the temple in Hiram’s twelfth year, or after he had reigned eleven years ; so 
that Hiram could only have begun to reign seven years before the death of 
David (in the sixty-third year of his life), and the erection of the palace 
by David must have fallen later still, and his determination to build the 
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perceived (sc. from the success of his enterprises) that Jehovah 
had firmly established him king over Israel, and that He had 
exalted his kingdom for His people Israel’s sake,” 7.e. because 


temple, which he did not form till he had taken possession of his house of 
cedar, 1.e. the newly erected palace (ch. vii. 2), would fall in the very last 
years of his life, but a very short time before his death. As this seems 
hardly credible, it has been assumed by some that Hiram’s father, Abibal, 
also bore the name of Hiram, or that Hiram is confounded with Abibal in 
the account before us (Thenius), or that Abibal’s father was named Hiram, 
and it was he who formed the alliance with David (Ewald, Gesch. iv. 287). 
But all these assumptions are overthrown by the fact that the identity of 
the Hiram who was Solomon’s friend with the contemporary and friend of 
David is expressly affirmed not only in 2 Chron. ii. 2 (as Ewald supposes), 
but also in 1 Kings v. 15. For whilst Solomon writes to Hiram in 2 Chron. 
ii. 8, ‘‘ as thou didst deal with David my father, and didst send him cedars 
to build him an house to dwell therein,” it is also stated 1 Kings v. 1 that 
‘“‘ Hiram king of Tyre sent his servants unto Solomon; for he had heard 
that they had anointed him king in the room of his father : for Hiram was 
a lover of David all days (all his life).” Movers (Phénizier ii. 1, p. 147 
sqq.) has therefore attempted to remove the discrepancy between the state- 
ments made in Josephus and the biblical account of Hiram’s friendship with 
David and Solomon, by assuming that in the narrative contained in the 
books of Samuel we have a topical and not a chronological arrangement, 
and that according to this arrangement the conquest of Jerusalem by David 
is followed immediately by the building of the city and palace, and this 
again by the removal of the holy ark to Jerusalem, and lastly by David's 
resolution to build a temple, which really belonged to the close of his reign, 
and indeed, according to 2 Sam. vii. 2, to the period directly following the 
completion of the cedar palace. There is a certain amount of truth at the 
foundation of this, but it does not remove the discrepancy; for even if 
David's resolution to build a temple did not fall within the earlier years of 
his reign at Jerusalem, as some have inferred from the position in which it 
stands in the account given in this book, it cannot be pushed forward to the 
very last years of his life and reign. This is decidedly precluded by the 
fact, that in the promise given to David by God, his son and successor upon 
the throne is spoken of in such terms as to necessitate the conclusion that 
he was not yet born. This difficulty cannot be removed by the solution 
suggested by Movers (p. 149), ‘‘that the historian necessarily adhered to 
the topical arrangement which he had adopted for this section, because he 
had not said anything yet about Solomon and his mother Bathsheba :” for 
‘the expression ‘‘ which shall proceed out of thy bowels” (ch. vii. 12) is 
not the only one of the kind ; but in 1 Chron. xxii. 9, David says to his son 
Solomon, ‘‘ The word of the Lord came to me, saying, A son shall be born 
to thee—Solomon—he shall build an house for my name;” from which it 
is very obvious, that Solomon was not born at the time when David deter- 
mined to build the temple and received this promise from God in conse- 
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He had chosen Israel as His people, and had promised to make 
it great and glorious. ) 


To the building of David’s palace, there is appended in 


quence of his intention. To this we have also to add 2 Sam. xi. 2, where 
David sees Bathsheba, who gave birth to Solomon a few years later, from 
the roof of his palace. Now, even though the palace is simply called “‘ the 
king’s house” in this passage, and not the “‘ house of cedar,” as in ch. vii. 
2, and therefore the house intended might possibly be the house in which 
David lived before the house of cedar was built, this is a very improbable 
supposition, and there cannot be much doubt that the ‘‘ king’s house ” is 
the palace (ch. v. 11, vii. 1) which he had erected for himself. Lastly, 
not only is there not the slightest intimation in the whole of the account 
given in ch. vii. that David was an old man when he resolved to build the 
temple, but, on the contrary, the impression which it makes throughout is, 
that it was the culminating point of his reign, and that he was at an age 
when he might hope not only to commence this magnificent building, but 
in all human probability to live to complete it. The only other solution 
left, is the assumption that there are errors in the chronological date of 
Josephus, and that Hiram lived longer than Menander affirms. The asser- 
tion that Solomon commenced the erection of the temple in the eleventh or 
twelfth year of Hiram’s reign was not derived by Josephus from Pheenician 
sources ; for the fragments which he gives from the works of Menander and 
Dius in the Antiquities (viii. 5, 3) and c. Apion Gi. 17, 18), contain nothing 
at all about the building of the temple (vid. Movers, p. 141), but he has 
made it as the result of certain chronological combinations of his own, just 
as in Ant. viii. 3, 1, he calculates the year of the building of the temple in 
relation both to the exodus and also to the departure of Abraham out of 
Haran, but miscalculates, inasmuch as he places it in the 592d year after 
the exodus instead of the 480th, and the 1020th year from Abraham’s 
emigration to Canaan instead of the 1125th. And in the present instance 
his calculation of the exact position of the same event in relation to Hiram’s 
reign may be just as erroneous. His statement concerning the length of 
Hiram’s reign was no doubt taken from Menander ; but even in this the 
numbers may be faulty, since the statements respecting Balezorus and 
Myttonus in the very same extract from Menander, as to the length of the 
reigns of the succeeding kings of Tyre, can be proved to be erroneous, and 
have been corrected by Movers from Eusebius and Syncellus ; and, more- 
over, the seven years of Hiram’s successor, Baleazar, do not tally with 
Eusebius and Syncellus, who both give seventeen years. Thus the proof 
which Movers adduces from the synchronism of the Tyrian chronology with 
the biblical, the Egyptian, and the Assyrian, to establish the correctness of 
Menander’s statements concerning Hiram’s reign, is rendered very uncertain, 
to say nothing of the fact that Movers has only succeeded in bringing out 
the synchronism with the biblical chronology by a very arbitrary and de- 
monstrably false calculation of the years that the kings of Judah and Israel 
reigned. 


x 
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vers. 13-15 the account of the increase of his house by the 
multiplication of his wives and concubines, and of the sons who 
were born to him at Jerusalem (as in 1 Chron. xiv. 3 sqq.). 
Taking many wives was indeed prohibited in the law of the 
king in Deut. xvii. 17; but as a large harem was considered 
from time immemorial as part of the court of an oriental 
monarch, David suffered himself to be seduced by that custom 
to disregard this prohibition, and suffered many a heartburn 
afterwards in consequence, not to mention his fearful fall in 
consequence of his passion for Bathsheba. The concubines are 
mentioned before the wives, probably because David had taken 
many of them to Jerusalem, and earlier than the wives. In 
the Chronicles the concubines are omitted, though not “ inten- 
tionally,” as they are mentioned in 1 Chron. iii. 9; but as being 
of no essential importance in relation to the list of sons which 
follows, because no difference was made between those born 
of concubines and those born of wives. “Out of Jerusalem,” 
i.e. away from Jerusalem: not that the wives were all born 
in Jerusalem, as the words which follow, “after he was come 
from Hebron,” clearly show. In the Chronicles, therefore, it 
is explained as meaning “in Jerusalem.” The sons are men- 
tioned again both in 1 Chron. xiv. 5-7 and in the genealogy in 
1 Chron. iii. 5-8. Shammua is called Shimea in 1 Chron. iii. 
5, according to a different pronunciation. Shammua, Shobab, 
Nathan, and Solomon were sons of Bathsheba according to 1 
Chron. iii. 5.—Ver. 15. Elishua is written incorrectly in 1 
Chron. iii. 6 as Elishama, because Elishama follows afterwards. 
There are two names after Elishua in 1 Chron. iii. 6, 7, and 
xiv. 6, 7, viz. Eliphalet and Nogah, which have not crept into 
the text from oversight or from a wrong spelling of other 
names, because the number of the names is given as nine in 
1 Chron. iii. 8, and the two names must be included in order 
io bring out that number. And, on the other hand, it is not 
by the mistake of a copyist that they have been omitted from 
the text before us, but it has evidently been done deliberately 
on account of their having died in infancy, or at a very early 
age. This also furnishes a very simple explanation of the fact, 
that the name Eliphalet occurs again at the end of the list, 
namely, because a son who was born later received the name 


of his brother who had died young. liada, the last but one, is 
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called Beeliada in 1 Chron. xiv. 7, another form of the name, 
compounded with Baal instead of Ei. David had therefore 
nineteen sons, six of whom were born in Hebron (ch. iii. 2 
sqq.), and thirteen at Jerusalem. Daughters are not mentioned 
in the genealogical accounts, because as a rule only heiresses 
or women who acquired renown from special causes were in- 
cluded in them. There is a daughter named Thamar men- 
tioned afterwards in ch. xiii. 1. 


Vers. 17-25. DaviD GAINS TWO VICTORIES OVER THE 
PHILISTINES (compare 1 Chron. xiv. 8-17).— Both these 
victories belong in all probability to the interval between the 
anointing of David at Hebron over all Israel and the conquest 
of the citadel of Zion. This is very evident, so far as the first 
is concerned, from the words, “ When the Philistines heard 
that they had anointed David king over Israel” (ver. 17), not 
when David had conquered the citadel of Zion. Moreover, 
when the Philistines approached, David “went down to the 
hold,” or mountain fortress, by which we cannot possibly 
understand the citadel upon Zion, on account of the expression 
“went down.” If David had been living upon Zion at the 
time, he would hardly have left this fortification when the 
Philistines encamped in the valley of Rephaim on the west of 
Jerusalem, but would rather have attacked and routed the 
enemy from the citadel itself. The second victory followed 
very soon after the first, and must therefore be assigned to the 
same period. The Philistines evidently resolved, as soon as the 
tidings reached them of the union of all the tribes under the 
sovereignty of David, that they would at once resist the grow- 
ing power of Israel, and smite David before he had consolidated 
his government.—Ver. 17. “ The Philistines went up to seek 
David,” i.e. to seek him out and smite him. The expression 
vipa? presupposes that David had not yet taken up his abode 
upon Zion. He had probably already left Hebron to make 
preparations for his attack upon the Jebusites. When he 
heard of the approach of the Philistines, he went down into 
the mountain fortress. “The hold” cannot be the citadel of 
Zion (as in vers. 7 and 9), because this was so high that they 
had to go up to it on every side; and it is impossible to sustain 
the opinion advanced by Bertheau, that the verb TY (to go 
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down) is used for falling back into.a fortification. ‘THYBN (the 
hold), with the definite article, is probably the mountain strong- 
hold in the desert of Judah, into which David withdrew for a 
long time to defend himself from Saul (vid. ch. xxiii. 14 and 
1 Chron. xii. 8). In ver. 18 the position of the Philistines is 
more minutely defined. The verse contains a circumstantial 
clause: “ The Philistines had come and spread themselves out 
in the valley of Rephaim,” a valley on the west of Jerusalem, 
and only separated from the valley of Ben-hinnom by a nar- 
row ridge of land (see at Josh. xv. 8). Instead of 03! the 
Chronicles have 105‘, they had invaded, which is perfectly 
equivalent so far as the sense is eeneerued ——Vers. 19, 20. 
David inquired of the Lord by the Urim whether he should go 
out against the foe, and whether God would give them into his 
hand ;! and when he had received an answer in the affirmative 
to both these questions, he went to Baal-perazim (ht. into Baal- 
perazim), and smote them there, and said (ver. 20), ‘ Jehovah 
hath broken mine enemies before me like a water-breach,” te. 
has smitten them before me, and broken their power as a flood 
breaks through and carries away whatever opposes it. From 
these words of David, the place where the battle was fought 
received the name of Baal-perazim, t.e. “possessor of breaches” 
(equivalent to Bruch-hausen or Brechendorf, Breach-ham or 
Break-thorpe). The only other passage in which the place is 
mentioned is Isa. xxviii. 21, where this event is alluded to, but 
it cannot have been far from the valley of Rephaim.—Ver. 21. 
The Philistines left their idols behind them there. They had 
probably brought them to the war, as the Israelites once did 
their ark, as an auxiliary force. “ And David took them away.” 
The Chronicles have “ their gods” instead of “their idols,” and 
“they were burned with fire” instead of ON&, “he took them 


1 Through the express statement that David inquired of Jehovah (viz. 
by the Urim) in both these conflicts with the Philistines (vers. 19 and 
23), Diestel’s assertion, that after the death of Saul we do not read any 
more about the use of the holy lot, is completely overthrown, as well as 
the conclusion which he draws from it, namely, that ‘‘ David probably 
employed it for the purpose of giving a certain definiteness to his com- 
mand over his followers, over whom he had naturally but little authority 
(1 Sam. xxii. 2?), rather than because he looked upon it himself with any 
peculiar reverence.” 
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away,”! took them as booty. The reading in the Chronicles 
gives the true explanation of the fact, as David would certainly 
dispose of the idols in the manner prescribed in the law (Deut. 
vii. 5, 25). The same reading was also most probably to be 
found in the sources employed by our author, who omitted it 
merely as being self-evident. In this way David fully avenged 
the disgrace brought upon Israel by the Philistines, when they 
carried away the ark in the time of Elii—Vers, 22-25. Al- 
though thoroughly beaten, the Philistines soon appeared again 
to repair the defeat which they had suffered. As David had 
not followed up the victory, possibly because he was not suffi- 
ciently prepared, the Philistines assembled again in the valley 
of Rephaim.—Ver. 23. David inquired once more of the Lord 
what he was to do, and received this answer: “ Thou shalt not 
go up (t.e. advance to meet the foe, and attack them in front) ; 
turn round behind them, and come upon them (attack them) 
opposite to the Baca-shrubs.” O83, a word which only occurs 
here and in the parallel passage in 1 Chron. xiv. 14, is rendered 
amrious, pear-trees, by the L.XX., and mulberry-trees by the 
Rabbins. But these are both of them uncertain conjectures. 
Baca, according to Abulfadl, is the name given in Arabic to a 
shrub which grows at Mecca and resembles the balsam, except 
that it has longer leaves and larger and rounder fruit, and 
from which, if a leaf be broken off, there flows a white pun- 
gent sap, like a white tear, which in all probability gave rise to 
the name 823 = 133, to weep (vid. Celsii, Hierob. i. pp. 338 
sqq., and Gesenius, Thes. p. 205).—Ver. 24. “ And when thou 
hearest the rush of a going in the tops of the baca-shrubs, then 
bestir thyself,” or hasten; “ for Jehovah has gone out before thee, 
to smite the army of the Philistines.” “The sound of a going,” 
i.e. of the advance of an army, was a significant sign of the 
approach of an army of God, which would smite the enemies 
of Jehovah and of His servant David; like the visions of Jacob 
(Gen. xxxii. 2, 3) and Elisha (2 Kings vi. 17). “Then thou 
shalt bestir thyself,” lit. be sharp, «.e. active, quick: this is 
paraphrased in the Chronicles by “then thou shalt go out to 
battle.”—Ver. 25. David did this, and smote the Philistines 
from Geba to the neighbourhood of Gezer. In the Chronicles 


1 This is the marginal reading in the English version, though the text 
has ‘‘ he burned them.”—Tr. 
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we find “from Gibeon” instead of from Geba. The former is 
unquestionably the true reading, and Geba an error of the pen: 
for Geba, the present Jeba, was to the north of Jerusalem, 
and on the east of Ramah (see at Josh. xviii. 24); so that it is 
quite unsuitable here. But that is not the case with Gibeon, 
the present el Jib, on the north-west of Jerusalem (see at Josh. 
ix. 3); for this was on the way to Gezer, which was four Roman 
miles to the north of Amws, and is probably to be sought for 
on the site of the present el Kubab (see at Josh. x. 33). 


REMOVAL OF THE ARK TO JERUSALEM.—CHAP. VI. 


After David had selected the citadel of Zion, or rather J eru- 
salem, as the capital of the kingdom, he directed his attention 
to the organization and improvement of the legally established 
worship of the congregation, which had fallen grievously into 
decay since the death of Eli, in consequence of the separation 
of the ark from the tabernacle. He therefore resolved first of 
all to fetch out the ark of the covenant, as the true centre of the 
Mosaic sanctuary, from its obscurity and bring it up to Zion; 
and having deposited it in a tent previously prepared to receive 
it, to make this a place of worship where the regular worship 
of God might be carried on in accordance with the instructions 
of the law. That he should make the capital of his kingdom 
the central point of the worship of the whole congregation of 
Israel, followed so naturally from the nature of the kingdom 
of God, and the relation in which David stood, as the earthly 


1 There is no force in the objection brought by Bertheau against this 
view, viz. that ‘“‘it is a priori improbable that the Philistines who were 
fighting against David and his forces, whose base of operations was 
Jerusalem, should have taken possession of the whole line from Gibeon 
to Gezer,” as the improbability is by no means apparent, and has not 
been pointed out by Bertheau, whilst the assumption that Jerusalem was 
David’s base of operations has no foundation whatever. Moreover, Ber- 
theau’s opinion, that Geba was the same as Gibeah in the tribe of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 57), is decidedly erroneous: for this Gibeah is not to be identi- 
fied with the present village of Jeba on the south side of the Wady Musurr, 
half-way between Shocoh and Jerusalem, but was situated towards the 
desert of Judah (see at Josh. xv. 57); and besides, it is impossible to see 
how the Philistines, who had invaded the plain of Rephaim, could have 
been beaten from this Gibeah as far as to Gezer. 
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morarch of that kingdoin, towards Jehovah the God-king, that 
there is no necessity whatever to seek for even a partial explana- 
tion in the fact that David felt it desirable to have the high 
priest with the Urim and Thummim always close at hand. But 
why did not David remove the Mosaic tabernacle to Mount 
Zion at Jerusalem at the same time as the ark of the covenant, 
and so restore the divinely established sanctuary in its integrity? 
This question can only be answered by conjectures. One 
of the principal motives for allowing the existing separation 
of the ark from the tabernacle to continue, may have been 
that, during the time the two sanctuaries had been separated, 
two high priests had arisen, one of whom officiated at the 
tabernacle at Gibeon, whilst the other, namely Abiathar, who 
‘escaped the massacre of the priests at Nob and fled at once to 
David, had been the channel of all divine communications to 
David during the time of his persecution by Saul, and had also 
officiated as high priest in his camp; so that he could no more 
think of deposing him from the office which he had hitherto 
filled, in consequence of the reorganization of the legal worship, 
than he could of deposing Zadok, of the lie of Eleazar, the 
officiating high priest at Gibeon. Moreover, David may from 
the very first have regarded the service which he instituted in 
connection with the ark upon Zion as merely a provisional 
arrangement, which was to continue till his kingdom was more 
thoroughly consolidated, and the way had been thereby pre- 
pared for erecting a fixed house of God, and so establishing the 
worship of the nation of Jehovah upon a more durable founda- 
tion. David may also have cherished the firm belief that in the 
meantime the Lord would put an end to the double priesthood 
which had grown out of the necessities of the times, or at any 
rate give him some direct revelation as to the arrangements 
which he ought to make. ; 

We have a parallel account of the removal of the ark of the 
covenant to Zion in 1 Chron. xiii, $and #6, which agrees for 
the most part verbatim, at all events in all essential points, with 
the account before us; but the liturgical side of this solemn 
act is very elaborately described, especially the part taken by 
the Levites, whereas tlhe account given here is very condensed, 
and is restricted in fact to an account of the work of removing 
the ark from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem as carried out by 
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David. David composed the 24th Psalm for the religious cere- 
monies connected with the removal of the ark to Mount Zion. 
Vers. 1-10. The ark fetched from Kirjath-jearim.—Ver. 1. 
“ David assembled together again all the chosen men in Israel, 
thirty thousand.” 0‘ for ON is the Kal of 08, as in 1 Sam. 
xv. 6, Ps. civ. 29. ‘Tiy, again, once more, points back to ch. v. 
1 and 3, where all Israel is said to have assembled for the first 
time in Hebron to anoint David king. It is true that that 
assembly was not convened directly by David himself ; but this 
was not the point in question, but merely their assembling a 
second time (see Bertheau on 1 Chron. xiii. 5). “YN3 does not 
mean “the young men” here (vedvia, LX X.), or “the fight- 
ing men,” but, according to the etymology of the word, “ the 
picked men.” Instead of thirty thousand, the LXX. have 
seventy chiliads, probably with an intentional exaggeration, 
because the number of men in Israel who were capable of bear- 
ing arms amounted to more than thirty thousand. The whole 
nation, through a very considerable body of representatives, was 
to take part in the removal of the ark. The writer of the 
Chronicles gives a more elaborate account of the preparations 
for these festivities (1 Chron. xiii. 1-5); namely, that David 
took counsel with the heads of thousands and hundreds, and 
all the leaders, z.e. all the heads of families and households, and 
then with their consent collected together the whole nation 
from the brook of Egypt to Hamath, of course not every indi- 
vidual, but a large number of heads of households as represen- 
tatives of the whole. This account in the Chronicles is not an 
expansion of the brief notice given here; but the account before 
us is a condensation of the fuller description given in the sources 
that were employed by both authors.—Ver. 2. “ David went with 
all the people that were with him to Baale-Jehuda, to fetch up the 
ark of God from thence.” The words TH ya cause some 
difficulty on account of the ©, which is used instead of the 
accusative with 7 loc., like nneya in the Chronicles; yet the 
translators of the Septuagint, Chaldee, Vulgate, and other ver- 
sions, all had the reading {® in their text, and ‘ya has therefore 
been taken as an appellative and rendered amd tay apyorTwv 
’Iovéa (“from the rulers of Judah”), or as Luther renders it, 
“from the citizens of Judah.” This is decidedly incorrect, as 
the word “thence” which follows is perfectly unintelligible on 
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any other supposition than that Baale-Jehudah is the name of a 
place. Baale-Jehudah is another name of the city of Kirjath- 
jearim (Josh. xv. 60, xviil. 14), which is called Baalah in Josh. 
xv. 9 and 1 Chron. xiii. 6, according to its Canaanitish name, 
instead of which the name Kirjath-jearim (city of the woods) 
was adopted by the Israelites, though without entirely supplant- 
ing the old name. The epithet “ of Judah” is a contraction of 
the fuller expression “city of the children of Judah” in Josh. 
xviii. 14, and is added to distinguish this Baal city, which was 
situated upon the border of the tribe of Judah, from other cities 
that were also named after Baal, such as Baal or Baalath-beer 
in the tribe of Simeon (1 Chron. iv. 33, Josh. xix. 8), Baalath 
in the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 44), the present Kuryet el Enab 
(see at Josh. ix. 17). The j® (from) is either a very ancient 
error of the pen that crept by accident into the text, or, if 
genuine and original, it is to be explained on the supposition 
that the historian dropped the construction with which he 
started, and instead of mentioning Baale-Jehudah as the place 
to which David went, gave it at once as the place from which 
he fetched the ark ; so that the passage is to be understood in 
this way : “ And David went, and all the people who were with 
him, out of Baale-Jehudah, to which they had gone up to fetch 
the ark of God” (Kimchi). In the sentence which follows, a 
difficulty is also.occasioned by the repetition of the word DY in 
the clause YY . . . SIP] WR, “upon which the name is called, 
the name of Jehovah of hosts, who is enthroned above the cheru- 
bim.” The difficulty cannot be solved by altering the first OY 
into DY, as Clericus, Thenius, and Bertheau suggest: for if 
this alteration were adopted, we should have to render the 
passage “ where the name of Jehovah of hosts is invoked, who 
is enthroned above the cherubim (which are) upon it (.e. upon 
the ark);” and this would not only introduce an unscriptural 
thought into the passage, but it would be impossible to find any 
suitable meaning for the word Vey, except by making very arbi- 
trary interpolations. Throughout the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment we never meet with the idea that the name of Jehovah was 
invoked at the ark of the covenant, because no one was allowed 
to approach the ark for the purpose of invoking the name of 
the Lord there ; and upon the great day of atonement the high 
priest was only allowed to enter the most holy place with the 
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cloud of incense, to sprinkle the blood of the atoning sacrifice 
upon the ark. Moreover, the standing expression for “call upon 
the name of the Lord” is * D¥2 81); whereas ‘B Sy‘ pe N73 
signifies “the name of Jehovah is called above a person or. 
thing.” Lastly, even if voy belonged to D°3233 IW, it would 
not only bea superfluous addition, occurring whee else in 
connection with ‘37 3%, not even in 1 Chron. xiii. 6 (vid. 1 Sam. | 
iv. 4; 2 Kings xix. 15; Isa. xxxvii. 16; Ps. xcix. 1), but such 
an addition if made at all would necessarily require YoY WA 
(vid. Ex. xxv. 22). The only way in which we can obtain a 
biblical thought and grammatical sense is by connecting voy 
with the wie before 817): “above which (ark) the name of 
Jehovah-Zebaoth is named,” t.e. above which Jehovah reveals 
His glory or His divine nature to His people, or manifests His 
gracious presence in Israel. “The name of God denotes all 
the operations of God through which He attests His personal 
presence in that relation into which He has entered to man, z.e.. 
the whole of the divine self-manifestation, or of that side of the 
divine nature which is turned towards men” (Oehler, Herzog’s 
Real-Encycl. x. p. 197). From this deeper meaning of ‘ the 
name of God” we may probably explain the repetition of the 
word 0%, which is first of all written absolutely (as at the close 
of Lev. xxiv. 16), and then more fully defined as “the name of 
the Lord of hosts.”— Vers. 3, 4. “They set the ark of God upon 
a new cart, and took it away from the house of Abinadab.” 390 
means here “to put (load) upon a cart,” and 82 to take away, 
i.e. drive off: for there are grammatical (or syntactical) rea- 
sons which make it impossible to render 78 as a pluperfect 
(“they had taken”), on account of the previous 1237". 

The ark of the covenant had been standing in the house of 
Abinadab from the time when the Philistines had sent it back 
into the land of Israel, z.e. about seventy years (viz. twenty 
years to the victory at Ebenezer mentioned in 1 Sam. vii. 1 
sqq-, forty years under Samuel and Saul, and about ten years 
under David: see the chronological table in vol. iv. p. 289). 
The further statement, that “ Uzzah and Ahio, sons of Abina- 
dab, drove the cart,” may easily be reconciled with this. These 
two sons were either born about the time when the ark was first 
taken to Abinadab’s house, or at a subsequent period ; or else 
the term sons is used, as is frequently the case, in the sense of 
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grandsons. The words from YIN (the last word in ver. 3) to 
Gibeah in ver. 4 are wanting in the Septuagint, and can only 
have been introduced through the error of a copyist, whose 
eye wandered back to the first nowy in ver. 3, so that he copied 
a whole line twice over; for they not only contain a pure 
tautology, a merely verbal and altogether superfluous and pur- 
poseless repetition, but they are altogether unsuitable to the 
connection in which they stand. Not only is there something 
very strange in the repetition of the "YIN without an article 
. after MPIVT ; but the words which follow, ‘7 #18 OY (with the 
ark of God), cannot be made to fit on to the repeated clause, for 
there is no sense whatever in such a sentence as this: “ They 
brought it (the ark) out of the house of Abinadab, which is 
~ upon the hill, with the ark of God.” The only way in which 
the words “ with the ark” can be made to acquire any meaning 
at all, is by omitting the repetition referred to, and connecting 
them with the new cart in ver. 3: “ Uzzah and Ahio... drove 
the cart with the ark of God, and Ahio went before the ark.” 
43, to drive (a carriage), is construed here with an accusative, 
in 1 Chron. xiii. 7 with 3, as in Isa. xi. 6.—Ver. 5. And David 
and all the house (people) of Israel were D'PNWH, sporting, i.e. 
they danced and played, before Jehovah. D°Vi73 ‘SY 203, “with 
all kinds of woods of cypresses.”” This could only mean, with 
all kinds of instruments made of cypress wood ; but this mode 
of expression would be a very strange one even if the reading 
were correct. In the Chronicles, however (ver. 8), instead of 
this strange expression, we find DW2 1yP23, “ with all their 
might and with songs.” This is evidently the correct reading, 
from which our text has sprung, although the latter is found in 
all the old versions, and even in the Septuagint, which really 
combines the two readings thus: év dpydvows Hpyoopévors ev 
ioyvi nai év @dais, where év dpydvois Hppocpévors is evidently 
the interpretation of DWIN2 ‘yy 223 ; for the text of the 
Chronicles cannot be regarded as an explanation of Samuel. 
Moreover, songs would not be omitted on such a festive occa- 
sion; and two of the instruments mentioned, viz. the kinnor 
and nebel (see at 1 Sam. x. 5), were generally played as accom- 
paniments to singing. The vav before 0° U3, and before the 
different instruments, corresponds to the Latin e¢ . . . et, both 
... and. AR, the timbrel. D°oY7¥21 DYII03, sistris et cymbalis 
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(Vulg., Syr.), “with bells and cymbals” (Luther). D°y2y21, 
from 323, are instruments that are shaken, the cetotpa, sistra, of 
the ancients, which consisted of two iron rods fastened together 
at one end, either in a semicircle or at right angles, upon which 
rings were hung loosely, so as to make a tinkling sound when 
they were shaken. Droyoy — DIRPYD are cymbals or castanets. 
Instead of D'Y2y39, we find niny¥n, trumpets, mentioned in the 
Chronicles in the last rank after the cymbals. It is possible 
that sistra were played and trumpets blown, so that the two 
accounts complete each other.—Vers. 6, 7. When the procession 
had reached the threshing-floor of Machon, Uzzah stretched out 
his hand to lay hold of the ark, i.e. to keep it from falling 
over with the cart, because the oxen slipped. And the wrath . 
of the Lord was kindled, and God slew Uzzah upon the spot. 
Goren nachon means “ the threshing-floor of the stroke” (nachon 
from 733, not from #3); in the Chronicles we have goren chidon, 
i.e. the threshing-floor of destruction or disaster (fi'3 ='3, 
Job xxi. 20). Chidon is probably only an explanation of nachon, 
so that the name may have been given to the threshing-floor, 
not from its owner, but from the incident connected with the 
ark which took place there. Eventually, however, this name 
was supplanted by the name Perez-uzzah (ver. 8). The situation 
of the threshing-floor cannot be determined, as all that we can 
gather from this account is that the house of Obed-edom the 
Gathite was somewhere near it; but no village, hamlet, or 
town is mentioned.’ Jerome paraphrases 1P37 *SHY *3 thus: 
“ Because the oxen kicked and turned it (the ark) over.” But 
bev does not mean to kick; its true meaning is to let go, or 
let lie (Ex. xxiii. 11; Deut. xv. 2, 3), hence to slip or stumble. 
The stumbling of the animals might easily have turned the cart 
over, and this was what Uzzah tried to prevent by laying hold 
of the ark. God smote him there “on account of the offence” 
(°, dar. Ney. from now, in the sense of erring, or committing a 
fault). The writer of the Chronicles gives it thus: “ Because 


1 If it were possible to discover the situation of Gath-rimmon, the home 
of Obed-edom (see at ver. 10), we might probably decide the question 
whether Obed-edom was still living in the town where he was born or not. 
But according to the Onom., Kirjath-jearim was ten miles from Jerusalem, 
and Gath-rimmon twelve, that is to say, farther off. Now, if these state- 
ments are correct, Obed-edom’s house cannot have been in Gath-rimmon. 
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he had stretched out his hand to the ark,” though of course 
the text before us is not to be altered to this, as Thenius and 
Bertheau suggest.— Ver. 8. “ And David was angry, because 
Jehovah had made a rent on Uzzah, and called the place 
Perez-uzzah” (rent of Uzzah). 78 718, to tear a rent, is here 
applied to a sudden tearing away from life. ? IM is under- 
stood by many in the sense of “he troubled himself ;” but this 
meaning cannot be grammatically sustained, whilst it is quite 
possible to become angry, or fall into a state of violent excite- 
ment, at an unexpected calamity. The burning of David's 
anger was not directed against God, but referred to the calamity 
which had befallen Uzzah, or speaking more correctly, to the 
cause of this calamity, which David attributed to himself or to 
his undertaking. As he had not only resolved upon the removal 
of the ark, but had also planned the way in which it should be 
taken to Jerusalem, he could not trace the occasion of Uzzah’s 
death to any other cause than his own plans. He was therefore 
angry that such misfortune had attended his undertaking. In 
his first excitement and dismay, David may not have perceived 
the real and deeper ground of this divine judgment. Uzzah’s 
offence consisted in the fact that he had touched the ark with 
profane feelings, although with good intentions, namely to 
prevent its rolling over and falling from the cart. Touching 
the ark, the throne of the divine glory and visible pledge of the 
invisible presence of the Lord, was a violation of the majesty 
of the holy God. “Uzzah was therefore a type of all who 
with good intentions, humanly speaking, yet with unsanctified 
minds, interfere in the affairs of the kingdom of God, from 
the notion that they are in danger, and with the hope of saving | 
them” (O. v. Gerlach). On further reflection, David could 
not fail to discover where the cause of Uzzah’s offence, which 
he had atoned for with his life, really had lain, and that it had 
actually arisen from the fact that he (David) and those about 
him had decided to disregard the distinct instructions of the law 
with regard to the handling of the ark. According to Num. iv. 
the ark was not only to be moved by none but Levites, but it 
was to be carried on the shoulders, not in a carriage ; and in 
ver. 15, even the Levites were expressly forbidden to touch it 
on pain of death. But instead of taking these instructions as 
their rule, they had followed the example of the Philistines 
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when they sent back the ark (1 Sam. vi. 7 sqq.), and had placed 
it upon a new cart, and directed Uzzah to drive it, whilst, as 
his conduct on the occasion clearly shows, he had no idea of the 
unapproachable holiness of the ark of God, and had to expiate 
his offence with his life, as a warning to all the Israelites.— 
Vers. 9, 10. David’s excitement at what had occurred was soon 
changed into fear of the Lord, so that he said, “ How shall the 
ark of Jehovah come to me?” If merely touching the ark of 
God is punished in this way, how can I have it brought near 
me, up to the citadel of Zion? He therefore relinquished his 
intention of bringing it into the city of David, and placed it in 
the house of Obed-edom the Gathite. Obed-edom was a Levite 
of the family of the Korahites, who sprang from Kohath (com- 
pare Ex. vi. 21, xviii. 16, with 1 Chron. xxvi. 4), and belonged 
to the class of Levitical doorkeepers, whose duty it was, in 
connection with other Levites, to watch over the ark in the 
sacred tent (1 Chron. xv. 18, 24). He is called the Gétite or 
Gathite from his birthplace, the Levitical city of Gath-rimmon 
in the tribe of Dan (Josh. xxi. 24, xix. 45). 

Vers. 11-19. Removal of the ark of God to the city of David 
(cf. 1 Chron. xv.).—Vers. 11, 12. When the ark had been in 
the house of Obed-edom ‘for three months, and David heard 
that the Lord had blessed his house for the sake of the ark of 
God, he went thither and brought it up to the city of David 
with gladness, z.e. with festal rejoicing, or a solemn procession. 
(For “NY, in the sense of festal rejoicing, or a joyous féte, see 
Gen. xxxi. 27, Neh. xii. 43, etc.) On this occasion, however, 
David adhered strictly to the instructions of the law, as the 
more elaborate account given in the Chronicles clearly shows. 
He not only gathered together all Israel at Jerusalem to join 
in this solemn act, but summoned the priests and Levites, and 
commanded them to sanctify themselves, and carry the ark 
“ according to the right,” «.e. as the Lord had commanded in 
the law of Moses, and to offer sacrifices during the procession, 
and sing songs, 7.¢. psalms, with musical accompaniment. In 
the very condensed account before us, all that is mentioned is 
the carrying of the ark, the sacrificing during the march, and 
the festivities of the king and people. But even from these 
few facts we see that David had discovered his former mistake, 
and had given up the idea of removing the ark upon a carriage 
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as a transgression of the law.—Ver. 13. The bearers of the ark 
are not particularly mentioned in this account; but it is very 
evident that they were Levites, as the Chronicles affirm, from 
the fact that the ark was carried this time, and not driven, as 
before. “ And tt came to pass, when the bearers of the ark of 
Jehovah had gone six paces, he sacrificed an ox and a fatted calf” 
(i.e. had them sacrificed). These words are generally under- 
stood as meaning, that sacrifices of this kind were offered along 
the whole way, at the distance of six paces apart. This would 
certainly have been a possible thing, and there would be no 
necessity to assume that the procession halted every six paces, 
until the sacrificial ceremony was completed, but the ark might 
have continued in progress, whilst sacrifices were being offered 
at the distances mentioned. And even the immense number of 
sacrificial animals that would have been required is no valid 
objection to such an assumption. We do not know what the 
distance really was: all that we know is, that it was not so much 
as ten miles, as Kirjath-jearim was only about twelve miles 
from Jerusalem, so that a few thousand oxen, and the same 
number of fatted calves, would have been quite sufficient. But 
the words of the text do not distinctly affirm that sacrifices were 
offered whenever the bearers advanced six paces, but only that 
this was done as soon as the bearers had taken the first six steps. 
So that, strictly speaking, all that is stated is, that when the 
procession had started and gone six paces, the sacrifice was 
offered, namely, for the purpose of inaugurating or consecrating 
the solemn procession. In 1 Chron. xv. this fact is omitted ; 
and it is stated instead (ver. 26), that “ when God helped the 
Levites that bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, they 
offered seven bullocks and seven rams,” 2.e. at the close of the 
procession, when the journey was ended, to praise God for the 
fact that the Levites had been enabled to carry the ark of God 
to the place appointed for it, without suffering the slightest 
harm.’—Ver. 14. “ And David danced with all his might before 


1 There is no discrepancy, therefore, between the two different accounts ; 
but the one supplements the other in a manner perfectly in harmony with 
the whole affair,—at the outset, a sacrifice consisting of one ox and one 
fatted calf; and at the close, one of seven oxen and seven rams. Conse- 
quently there is no reason for altering the text of the verse before us, as 
Thenius proposes, according to the senseless rendering of the LXX., xal 
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the Lord (t.e. before the ark), and was girded with a white ephod 
(shoulder-dress).” Dancing, as an expression of holy enthu- 
siasm, was a customary thing from time immemorial: we meet 
with it as early as at the festival of thanksgiving at the Red 
Sea (Ex. xv. 20); but there, and also at subsequent celebra- 
tions of the different victories gained by the Israelites, none 
but women are described as taking part in it (Judg. xi. 34, 
xxi. 19; 1 Sam. xviii. 6). The white ephod was, strictly 
speaking, a priestly costume, although in the law it is not pre- 
scribed as the dress to be worn by them when performing their 
official duties, but rather as the dress which denoted the priestly 
character of the wearer (see at 1 Sam. xxii. 18); and for this 
reason it was worn by David in connection with these festivities 
in honour of the Lord, as the head of the priestly nation of 
Israel (see at 1 Sam. ii. 18). In ver. 15 it is still further related, 
that David and all the house (nation) of Israel brought up the 
ark of the Lord with jubilee and trumpet-blast. 2007 is used 
here to signify the song of jubilee and the joyous shouting of 
the people. In the Chronicles (ver. 28) the musical instru- 
ments played on the occasion are also severally mentioned. 
—Ver. 16. When the ark came (i.e. was carried) into the 
city of David, Michal the daughter of Saul looked out of the 
window, ‘and there she saw king David leaping and dancing 
before Jehovah, and despised him in her heart. 1, “ and it 
came to pass,” for ‘7%, because there is no progress made, but 
only another element introduced. 82 is a perfect: “the ark 
had come, . . . and Michal looked through the window, ... there 
she saw,” etc. Michal is intentionally designated the daughter 
of Saul here, instead of the wife of David, because on this 
occasion she manifested her father’s disposition rather than her 
~husband’s. In Saul’s time people did not trouble themselves 
about the ark of the covenant (1 Chron. xiii. 3); public worship 
was neglected, and the soul for vital religion had died out in 
the family of the king. Michal possessed teraphim, and in 


joey per avrov aipovres THY xiBarov Exrad xopol, nal buma pdoxos xeel dpyes 
(‘‘ with David there were bearers of the ark, seven choirs, and sacrifices 
of a calf and lambs”), which has also found its way into the Vulgate, 
though Jerome has rendered our Hebrew text faithfully afterwards (t.e. 
after the gloss, which was probably taken from the Itala, and inserted in 
his translation). ; ; 
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David she only loved the brave hero and exalted king: she 
therefore took offence at the humility with which the king, in 
his pious enthusiasm, placed himself on an equality with all the 
rest of the nation before the Lord.—Ver. 17. When the ark 
was brought to the place appointed for it upon Mount Zion, 
and was deposited in the tent which David had prepared for it, 
he offered burnt-offerings and thank-offerings before the Lord. 
“In its place” is still further defined as “ in the midst of the 
tent which David,” etc., 2.e. in the Most Holy Place; for the 
tent would certainly be constructed according to the type of the 
Mosaic tabernacle. The burnt-offerings and peace-offerings 
were offered to consecrate the newly erected house of God.— 
Vers. 18, 19. When the offering of sacrifice was over, David 
blessed the people in the name of the Lord, as Solomon did 
afterwards at the dedication of the temple (1 Kings viii. 55), 
and gave to all the (assembled) people, both men and women, 
to every one a slice of bread, a measure (of wine), and a cake 
for a festal meal, 7.e. for the sacrificial meal, which was cele- 
brated with the shelamim after the offering of the sacrifices, 
and after the king had concluded the liturgical festival with a 
benediction. nn? nbn is around cake of bread, baked for sacri- 
ficial meals, and synonymous with DM2733 (1 Chron. xvi. 3), 
as we may see from a comparison of Ex. xxix. 23 with Lev. 
viii. 26 (see the commentary on Lev. vill. 2). But the meaning 
of the dz Aey. 1BYN is uncertain, and has been much disputed. 
Most of the Rabbins understand it as signifying a piece of 
flesh or roast meat, deriving the word from WX and 1B; but this 
is certainly false. There is more to be said in favour of the 
derivation proposed by L. de Dieu, viz. from the Ethiopic “Hv, 
netirt, from which Gesenius and Roediger (Ges. Thes. p. 1470) 
have drawn their explanation of the word as signifying a 
measure of wine or other beverage. For 1x, the meaning 
grape-cake or raisin-cake is established by Song of Sol. ii. 5 
and Hos. iii. 1 (vid. Hengstenberg, Christol. on Hos. iii. 1). 
The people returned home after the festal meal. 

Vers. 20-23. When David returned home to bless his house, 
as he had previously blessed the people, Michal came to meet him 
with scornful words, saying, “ How has the king of Israel glori- 
fied himself to-day, when he stripped himself before the eyes of the 
maids of his servants, as only one of the loose people strips him- 
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self!” The unusual combination nips nirane is explained by 
Ewald (§ 240, e, p. 607) in this manner, that whilst, so far as 
the sense of the clause is concerned, the second verb ought to 
be in the infinitive absolute, they were both written with a very 
slight change of form in the infinitive construct ; whereas others 
regard Nir) as an unusual form of the infinitive absolute (Ges. 
Lehrgeb. p. 430), or a copyist’s error for rip33 (Thenius, Olsh. 
Gr. p. 600). The proud daughter of Saul was offended at the 
fact, that the king had let himself down on this occasion to 
the level of the people. She availed herself of the shortness 
of the priests’ shoulder-dress, to make a contemptuous remark 
concerning David’s dancing, as an impropriety that was unbe- 
coming in a king. “ Who knows whether the proud woman 
did not intend to snter at the rank of the Levites, as one that 
was contemptible in her eyes, since their humble service may 
have looked very trivial to her?” (Berleb. Bible.) —Vers. 21, 22. 
David replied, “ Before Jehovah, who chose me before thy 
father and all his house, to appoint me prince over the people 
of Jehovah, over Israel, before Jehovah have I played (lit. 
joked, given utterance to my joy). And I will be still more 
despised, and become base in my eyes: and with the maidens of 
whom thou hast spoken, with them will I be honoured.” The 
copula vav before ‘PNY serves to introduce the apodosis, and 
may be explained in this way, that the relative clause appended 
to “before Jehovah” acquired the power of a protasis on 
account of its length; so that, strictly speaking, there is an 
anakolouthon, as if the protasis read thus: “ Before Jehovah, 
as He hath chosen me over Israel, I have humbled myself 
before Jehovah” (for “before him”). With the words “ who 
chose me before thy father and all his house,’ David humbles 
the pride of the king’s daughter. His playing and dancing 
referred to the Lord, who had chosen him, and had rejected 
Saul on account of his pride. He would therefore let himself 
be still further despised before the Lord, t.e. would bear still 
greater contempt from men than that which he had just 
received, and be humbled in his own eyes (vid. Ps. cxxxi. 1): 
then would he also with the maidens attain to honour before 
the Lord. For whoso humbleth himself, him will God exalt 
(Matt. xxiii. 12). ‘2°32 is not to be altered into 7!2'Y3, as in the 
Septuagint. This alteration has arisen from a total miscon- 
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ception of the nature of true humility, which is of no worth 
‘in its own eyes. The rendering given by De Wette is at 
variance with both the grammar and the sense (“ with the 
maidens, ... with them will I magnify myself”); and so also 
is that of Thenius (“ with them will I be honoured, z.¢. in- 
demnify myself for thy foolish contempt !”).—Ver. 23. Michal 
was humbled by God for her pride, and remained childless to 
the time of her death. 


DAVID’S RESOLUTION TO BUILD A TEMPLE. THE PROMISED 
PERPETUITY OF HIS THRONE.—CHAP. VII. 


To the erection of a sanctuary for the ark upon Mount 
Zion there is appended an account of David’s desire to build 
a temple for the Lord. We find this not only in the text 
before us, but also in the parallel history in 1 Chron. xvii. 
When David had acquired rest from his enemies round about, 
he formed the resolution to build a house for the Lord, and this 
resolution was sanctioned by the prophet Nathan (vers. 1-3). 
But the Lord revealed to the prophet, and through him to 
David, that He had not required the building of a temple from 
any of the tribes of Israel, and that He would first of all build 
a house himself for His servant David, and confirm the throne 
to his seed for ever, and then he should build Him a temple 
(vers. 4-17). David then gave utterance to his thanksgiving 
for this glorious promise in a prayer, in which he praised the 
unmeasurable grace of God, and prayed for the fulfilment of 
this renewed promise of divine grace (vers. 18-29). 

1 With regard to the historical authenticity of this promise, Tholuck 
observes, in his Prophets and their Prophecies (pp. 165-6), that ‘it can be 
proved, with all the evidence which is ever to be obtained in support of 
historical testimony, that David actually received a prophetic promise that 
his family should sit upon the throne for ever, and consequently an inti- 
mation of a royal descendant whose government should be eternal. Any- 
thing like a merely subjective promise arising from human combinations is 
precluded here by the fact that Nathan, acting according to the best of his 
knowledge, gave his consent to David’s plan of building a temple; and that 
it was not till afterwards, when he had been instructed by a divine vision, 
that he did the very opposite, and assured him on the contrary that God 
would build him a house.” Thenius also affirms that ‘‘ there is no reason 


for assuming, as De Wette has done, that Nathan’s prophecies were not 
composed till after the time of Solomon ;” that ‘‘ their historical credibility 
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Vers. 1-3. When David was dwelling in his house, .e. the 
palace of cedar (ch. v.11), and Jehovah had given him rest 
from all his enemies round about, he said to Nathan the pro- 
phet: “See now, I dwell in a house of cedar, and the ark of 
God dwelleth within the curtains.” Y"'0 in the singular is 
used, in Ex. xxvi. 2 sqq., to denote the inner covering, com- 


is attested by Ps. lxxxix. (vers. 4, 5, 20-38, and especially ver. 20), Ps. 
exxxil. 11, 12, and Isa. lv. 3; and that, properly interpreted, they are also — 
Messianic.” The principal evidence of this is to be found in the prophetic 
utterance of David in ch. xxiii., where, as is generally admitted, he takes a 
retrospective glance at the promise, and thereby attests the historical credi- 
bility of Nathan’s prophecy (Thenius, p. 245). Nevertheless, Gust. Baur 
maintains that ‘‘a closer comparison of this more elaborate and simple 
description (ch. vii.) with the brief and altogether unexampled last words 
of David, more especially with 2 Sam. xxiii. 5, can hardly leave the 
slightest doubt, that the relation in which the chapter before us stands to 
these words, is that of a later expansion to an authentic prophetic utterance 
of the king himself.” For example, the distinct allusion to the birth of 
Solomon, and the building of the temple, which was to be completed by 
him, is said to have evidently sprung from a later development of the 
original promise after the time of Solomon, on account of the incongruity 
apparent in Nathan's prediction between the ideal picture of the Israelitish 
monarchy and the definite allusion to Solomon’s building of the temple. 
But there is no such “‘ incongruity” in Nathan's prediction ; it is only to be 
fuund in the naturalistic assumptions of Baur himself, that the utterances 
of the prophets contained nothing more than subjective and ideal hopes of 
the future, and not supernatural predictions. This also applies to Diestel’s 
Opinion, that the section vers. 4-16 does not harmonize with the substance 
of David’s glorious prayer in vers. 18—29, nor the latter again with itself, 
because the advice given him to relinquish the idea of building the temple 
is not supported by any reasons that answer either to the character of 
David or to his peculiar circumstances, with which the allusion to his son 
would have been in perfect keeping ; but the prophet’s dissuasion merely 
alludes to the fact that Jehovah did not stand in need of a stately house at 
all, and had never given utterance to any such desire. On account of this 
‘‘ obvious” fact, Diestel regards it as credible that the original dissuasion 
came from God, because it was founded upon an earlier view, but that the 
promise of the son of David which followed proceeded from Nathan, who 
no doubt looked with more favourable eyes upon the building of the temple. 
This discrepancy is also arbitrarily foisted upon the text. There is not a 
syllable about any ‘“‘ original dissuasion ” in all that Nathan says; for he 
simply tells the king that Jehovah had hitherto dwelt in a tent, and had 
not asked any of the tribes of Israel to build a stately temple, but not 
that Jehovah did not need a stately house at all. 

Of the different exegetical treatises upon this passage, see Christ. Aug. 
Crusiu Hypomnemata, ii. 190-219, and Hengstenberg’s Christol. i. 123 sqq. 
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posed of a number of lengths of tapestry sewn together, which 
was spread over the planks of the tabernacle, and made it into 
a dwelling, whereas the separate pieces of tapestry are called 
nyy in the plural; and hence, in the later writers, My" alter- 
a sometimes with onk (Isa. liv. 2), and at other times with 
pron (Song of Sol. i. 5; Jer. iv. 20, xlix. 29). Consequently 
nye refers here to the tent-cloth or tent formed of pieces of 
tapestry. “ Within (i.e. surrounded by) the tent-cloth:” in the 
Chronicles we find “ under curtains.” From the words “ when 
the Lord had given him rest from all his enemies round about,” 
it is evident that David did not form the resolution to build the 
temple in the first years of his reign upon Zion, nor immediately 
after the completion of his palace, but at a later period (see the 
remarks on ch. v. 11, note). It is true that the giving of rest 
from all his enemies round about does not definitely presuppose 
the termination of all the greater wars of David, since it is not 
affirmed that this rest was a definitive one; but the words 
cannot possibly be restricted to the two victories over the 
Philistines (ch. v. 17-25), as Hengstenberg supposes, inasmuch 
as, however important the second may have been, their foes 
were not even permanently quieted by them, to say nothing of 
their being entirely subdued. Moreover, in the promise men- 
tioned in ver. 9, God distinctly says, “I was with thee whither- 
soever thou wentest, and have cut off a/J thine enemies before 
thee.” These words also show that at that time David had 
already fought against all the enemies round about, and humbled 
them. Now, as all David’s principal wars are grouped together 
for the first time in ch. viii. and x., there can be no doubt that 
the history is not arranged in a strictly chronological order. 
And the expression “after this” in ch. viii. 1 is by no means 
at variance with this, since this formula does not at all express 
a strictly chronological sequence. From the words of the 
prophet, “ Go, do all that is in thy heart, for the Lord is with 
thee,” it is very evident that David had expressed the intention 
to build a splendid palatial temple. The word 7p, go (equiva- 
lent to “quite right”), is omitted in the Chronicles as super- 
fluous. Nathan sanctioned the king’s resolution “ from his 
own feelings, and not by divine revelation” (J. H. Michaelis) ; 
but he did not “afterwards perceive that the time for carrying 
out this intention had not yet come,” as Thenius and Bertheau 
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maintain ; on the contrary, the Lord God revealed to the 
prophet that David was not to carry out his intention at all. 
Vers. 4-17. The revelation and promise of God.—Ver. 4. 
“That night,’ ie. the night succeeding the day on which 
Nathan had talked with the king concerning the building of 
the temple, the Lord made known His decree to the prophet, 
with instructions to communicate it to the king. ‘3) TAKA, 
“ Shouldest thou build me a house for me to dwell in?” The 
question involves a negative reply, and consequently in the 
Chronicles we find “thou shalt not.’—Vers. 6, 7. The reason 
assigned for this answer: “I have not dwelt in a house from 
the day of the bringing up of Israel out of Egypt even to this 
day, but I was wandering about in a tent and in a dwelling.” 
“ And ina dwelling” (mishcan) is to be taken as explanatory, 
viz. in a tent which was my dwelling. As a tent is a traveller's 
dwelling, so, as long as God’s dwelling was a tent, He himself 
appeared as if travelling or going from place to place. “In 
the whole of the time that I walked among all the children 
of Israel, . . . have I spoken a word to one of the tribes of 
Israel, whom I commanded to feed my people, saying, Where- 
fore have ye not built me a cedar house?” A “cedar house” 
is equivalent to a palace built of costly materials. ‘he expres- 
sion wer ‘av TNX (“one of the tribes of Israel” ) is a striking 
one, as ‘the feeding of the nation does not appear to be a duty 
belonging to the “ < tribes,” and in the Chronicles we have ‘DAY 
(judges) instead of ‘H2¥ (tribes). But if ‘25% had been the 
original expression used in the text, it would be impossible to 
explain the origin and general acceptance of the word ‘D2. 
For this yery reason, therefore, we must regard ‘D2 as the 
original word, and understand it as referring to the tribes, which 
had supplied the nation with judges and leaders before the time 
of David, since the feeding, z.e. the government of Israel, which 
was in the hands of the judges, was transferred to the tribes to 
which the judges belonged. This view is confirmed by Ps. 
Ixxvili, 67, 68, where the election of David as prince, and of 
Zion as the site of the sanctuary, is described as the election of | 
the tribe of Judah and the rejection of the tribe of Ephraim. 
On the other hand, the assumption of Thenius, that *»3¥, 
“‘ shepherd-staffs,” is used poetically for shepherds, cannot ‘be 
established on the ground of Lev. xxvii. 832 and Micah vii. 14. 
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Jehovah gave two reasons why David’s proposal to build Him 
a temple should not be carried out: (1) He had hitherto lived 
in a tent in the midst of His people; (2) He had not com- 
manded any former prince or tribe to build a temple. This 
did not involve any blame, as though there had been something 
presumptuous in David’s proposal, or in the fact that he had 
thought of undertaking such a work without an express com- 
mand from God, but simply showed that it was not because of 
any negligence on the part of the former leaders of the people 
that they had not thought of erecting a temple, and that even 
now the time for carrying out such a work as that had not yet 
come.—Ver. 8. After thus declining his proposal, the Lord 
made known His gracious purpose to David: “Thus saith 
Jehovah of hosts” (not only Jehovah, as in ver. 5, but Jehovah 
Sebaoth, because He manifests himself in the following revela- 
tion as the God of the universe): “I have taken thee from the 
pasturage (grass-plat), behind the flock, to be prince over my 
people Israel; and was with thee whithersoever thou wentest, 
and exterminated all thine enemies before thee, and so made 
thee, "N'3 (perfect with vay consec.), a great name, ... and 
created a place for my people Israel, and planted them, sq that 
they dwell in their place, and do not tremble any more (before 
their oppressors) ; and the sons of wickedness do not oppress 
them any further, as at the beginning, and from the day when I 
appointed judges over my people Israel: and I create thee rest 
from all thine enemies. And Jehovah proclaims to thee, that 
Jehovah will make thee a house.” The words’ ‘By... DIT 112 
are to be joined to 725wN73, “ as in the beginning,” i.e. in Egypt, 
and from the time of the judges; that is to say, during the 
rule of the judges, when the surrounding nations constantly 
oppressed and subjugated Israel. The plan usually adopted, 
of connecting the words with ‘nM, does not yield any suitable 
thought at all, as God had not given David rest from the very 
beginning of the times of the judges; but the period of the 
judges was long antecedent to the time of David, and was not 
a period of rest for the Israelites. Again, ‘NF'2M does not 
resume what is stated in ver. 9, and is not to be rendered as a 
preterite in the sense of “I have procured thee rest,” but as a 
perfect with vav consec., “and I procure thee rest” from what 
is now about to come to pass. And 37) is to be taken in the 
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same way: the Lord shows thee, first of all through His pro- 
mise (which follows), and then through the fact itself, the 
realization of His word. ‘ni'3M refers to the future, as well as 
the building of David’s house, and therefore not to the rest 
from all his enemies, which God had already secured for David, 
but to that which He would still further secure for him, that 
is to say, to the maintenance and establishment of that rest. 
The commentary upon this is to be found in Ps. Ixxxix. 22-24. 
In the Chronicles (ver. 10) there is a somewhat different turn 
given to the last clauses: “and I bend down all thine enemies, 
and make it (the bending-down) known to thee (by the fact), 
and a house will Jehovah build for thee.” The thought is not 
essentially changed by this; consequently there is no ground 
for any emendation of the text, which is not even apparently 
necessary, unless, like Bertheau, we misinterpret the words, 
and connect ‘MY237) erroneously with the previous clause. 

The connection between vers. 5-7 and 8-16 has been cor- 
rectly indicated by Thenius as follows: Thou shalt not build 
a house for ME; but I, who have from the very beginning 
glorified myself in thee and my people (vers. 8-11), will build 
a house for thee; and thy son shall erect a house for me 
(ver. 13). This thought is not merely “a play upon words 
entirely in ‘the spirit of prophecy,” but contains the deep 
general truth that God must first of all build a man’s house, 
before the man can build God’s house, and applies it espe- 
cially to the kingdom of God in Israel. As long as the quiet 
and full possession of the land of Canaan, which had been 
promised by the Lord to the people of God for their inheritance, 
was disputed by their enemies round about, even the dwelling- 
place of their God could not assume any other form than that 
of a wanderer’s tent. The kingdom of God in Israel first 
acquired its rest and consolation through the efforts of David, 
when God had made all his foes subject to him and estab- 
lished his throne firmly, z.e. had assured to his descendants the 
possession of the kingdom for all future time. And it was this 
which ushered in the time for the building of a stationary house 
as a dwelling for the name of the Lord, ze. for the visible 
manifestation of the presence of God in the midst of His 
people. The conquest of the citadel of Zion and the elevation 
of this fortress into the palace of the king, whom the Lord had 
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given to His people, formed the commencement of the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God. But this commencement 
received its first pledge of perpetuity from the divine assurance 
that the throne of David should be established for all future 
time. And this the Lord was about to accomplish: He would 
build David a house, and then his seed should build the house 
of the Lord. No definite reason is assigned why David himself 
was not to build the temple. We learn this first of all from 
David’s last words (1 Chron. xxviii. 3), in which he says to the 
assembled heads of the nation, “ God said to me, Thou shalt 
not build a house for my’name, because thou art a man of 
wars, and hast shed blood.” Compare with this the similar 
words of David to Solomon in 1 Chron. xxii. 8, and Solomon’s 
statement in his message to Hiram, that David had been pre- 
vented from building the temple in consequence of his many 
wars. It was probably not till afterwards that David was 
informed by Nathan what the true reason was. As Hengsten- 
berg has correctly observed, the fact that David was not per- 
mitted to build the temple on account of his own personal 
unworthiness, did not involve any blame for what he had done ; 
for David stood in a closer relation to the Lord than Solomon 
did, and the wars which he waged were wars of the Lord 
(1 Sam. xxv. 28) for the maintenance and defence of the 
kingdom of God. But inasmuch as these wars were necessary 
and inevitable, they were practical proofs that David’s kingdom 
and government were not yet established, and therefore that 
the time for the building of the temple had not yet come, and 
the rest of peace was not yet secured. The temple, as the 
symbolical representation of the kingdom of God, was also to 
correspond to the nature of that kingdom, and shadow forth 
the peace of the kingdom of God. For this reason, David, the- 
man of war, was not to build the temple; but that was to be 
reserved for Solomon, the man of peace, the type of the Prince 
of Peace (Isa. ix. 5). 

In vers. 12-16 there follows a more precise definition of the 
way in which the Lord would build a house for His servant 
David: “ When thy days shall become full, and thou shalt lie 
with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, who shall 
come from thy body, and establish hiskingdom. He will build 
a house for my name, and I shall establish the throne of his 
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kingdom for ever.” OD'Pi, to set up, te. to promote to royal 
dignity. &¥° "WX is not to be altered into X¥* WW, as Thenius 
and others maintain. The assumption that Solomon had 
already been born, is an unfounded one (see the note to ch. v. 
11, p. 319) ; and it by no means follows from the statement in 
ver. 1, to the effect that God had given David rest from all his 
enemies, that his resolution to build a temple was not formed 
till the closing years of his reign.—Vers. 14 sqq. “ J will be a 
father to him, and he will be a son to me; 8o that if he go astray, 
I shall chastise him with rods of men, and with strokes of the 
children of men (i.e. not ‘with moderate punishment, such as 
parents are accustomed to inflict,’ as Clericus explains it, but 
with such punishments as are inflicted upon all men who go 
astray, and from which even the seed of David is not to be 
excepted). But my mercy shall not depart from him, as I caused 
tt to depart from Saul, whom I put away before thee. And thy 
house and thy kingdom shall be established for ever before thee ; 
thy throne shall be established for ever.” It is very obvious, from 
all the separate details of this promise, that it related primarily 
to Solomon, and had a certain fulfilment in him and his reign. 
On the death of David, his son Solomon ascended the throne, 
and God defended his kingdom against the machinations of 
Adonijah (1 Kings ii. 12); so that Solomon was able to say, 
“The Lord hath fulfilled His word that He spoke; for I have 
risen up in the stead of my father David,” etc. (1 Kings viii. 
20). Solomon built the temple, as the Lord said to David 
(1 Kings v. 19, viii. 15 sqq.). But in his old age Solomon 
sinned against the Lord by falling into idolatry; and as a 
punishment for this, after his death his kingdom was rent from 
his son, not indeed entirely, as one portion was still preserved to 
the family for David’s sake (1 Kings xi. 9 sqq.). Thus the 
Lord punished him with rods of men, but did not withdraw 
from him His grace. At the same time, however unmistakeable 
the allusions to Solomon are, the substance of the promise is 
not fully exhausted in him. The threefold repetition of the 
expression “ for ever,” the establishment of the kingdom and 
throne of David for ever, points incontrovertibly beyond the 
time of Solomon, and to the eternal continuance of the seed of 
David. ‘The word seed denotes the posterity of a person, which 
may consist either in one son or in several children, or in a long 
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line of successive generations. The idea of a number of persons 
living at the same time, is here precluded by the context of the 
promise, as only one of David’s successors could sit upon the 
throne at atime. On the other hand, the idea of a number of 
descendants following one another, is evidently contained in the 
promise, that God would not withdraw His favour from the 
seed, even if it went astray, as He had done from Saul, since 
this implies that even in that case the throne should be trans- 
mitted from father to son. There is still more, however, in- 
volved in the expression “for ever.” When the promise was 
given that the throne of the kingdom of David should continue 
“to eternity,” an eternal duration was also promised to the seed 
that should occupy this throne, just as in ver. 16 the house and 
kingdom of David are spoken of as existing for ever, side by 
side. We must not reduce the idea of eternity to the popular 
notion of a long incalculable period, but must take it in an 
absolute sense, as the promise is evidently understood in Ps. 
Ixxxix. 80: “I set his seed for ever, and his throne as the days 
of heaven.” No earthly kingdom, and no posterity of any single 
man, has eternal duration like the heaven and the earth; but 
the different families of men become extinct, as the different 
earthly kingdoms perish, and other families and kingdoms take 
their place. The posterity of David, therefore, could only last 
for ever by running out in a person who lives for ever, i.e. by 
culminating in the Messiah, who lives for ever, and of whose 
kingdom there is no end. The promise consequently refers to 
the posterity of David, commencing with Solomon and closing 
with Christ: so that by the “seed” we are not to understand 
Solomon alone, with the kings who succeeded him, nor Christ 
alone, to the exclusion of Solomon and the earthly kings of the 
family of David; nor is the allusion to Solomon and Christ to 
be regarded as a double allusion to two different objects. 

But if this is established,—namely, that the promise given to 
the seed of David that his kingdom should endure for ever only 
attained its ultimate fulfilment in Christ,—we must not restrict 
the building of the house of God to the erection of Solomon’s 
temple. “The building of the house of the Lord goes hand in 
hand with the eternity of the kingdom” (Hengstenberg). As 
the kingdom endures for ever, so the house built for the dwell- 
ing-place of the Lord must also endure for ever, as Solomon 
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said at the dedication of the temple (1 Kings viii. 13): “I have 
surely built Thee an house to dwell in, a settled place for Thee to 
abide in for ever.” The everlasting continuance of Solomon’s 
temple must not be reduced, however, to the simple fact, that 
even if the temple of Solomon should be destroyed, a new 
building would be erected in its place by the earthly descend- 
ants of Solomon, although this is also implied in the words, and 
the temple of Zerubbabel is included as the restoration of that 
of Solomon. For it is not merely in its earthly form, as a 
building of wood and stone, that the temple is referred to, but 
also and chiefly in its essential characteristic, as the place for the 
manifestation and presence of God in the midst of His people. 
The earthly form is perishable, the essence eternal. This 
essence was the dwelling of God in the midst of His people, 
which did not cease with the destruction of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, but culminated in the appearance of Jesus Christ, in 
whom Jehovah came to His people, and, as God the Word, 
made human nature His dwelling-place (é€oxnnvwoev ev piv, 
John i. 14) in the glory of the only-begotten Son of the Father ; 
so that Christ could say to the Jews, “ Destroy this temple 
(i.e. the temple of His body), and in three days I will build it 
up again” (John ii. 19). It is with this building up of the 
temple destroyed by the Jews, through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, that the complete and essential 
fulfilment of our promise begins. It is perpetuated within the 
Christian church in the indwelling of the Father and Son 
through the Holy Ghost in the hearts of believers (John xiv. 
23; 1 Cor. vi. 19), by which the church of Jesus Christ is built 
up a spiritual house of God, composed of living stones (1 Tim. 
lii. 15, 1 Pet. ii. 5; compare 2 Cor. vi. 16, Heb. iii. 6); and it 
will be perfected in the completion of the kingdom of God at 
the end of time in the new Jerusalem, which shall come down 
upon the new earth out of heaven from God, as the true 
tabernacle of God with men (Rev. xxi. 1-3). 

As the building of the house of God receives its fulfilment 
first of all through Christ, so the promise, “I will be to him a 
father, and he shall be to me a son,” is first fully realized in 
Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of the heavenly Father 
(vid. Heb. i. 5). In the Old Testament the relation between 
father and son denotes the deepest intimacy of love; and love 
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is perfected in unity of nature, in the communication to the son 
of all that the father hath. The Father loveth the Son, and 
hath given all things into His hand (John iii. 35). Sonship 
therefore includes the government of the world. This not only 
applied to Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, but also to the 
seed of David generally, so far as they truly attained to the 
relation of children of God. So long as Solomon walked in 
the ways of the Lord, he ruled over all the kingdoms from 
the river (Euphrates) to the border of Egypt (1 Kings v. 1) ; 
but when his heart turned away from the Lord in his old age, 
adversaries rose up against him (1 Kings xi. 14 sqq., 23 sqq.), 
and after his death the greater part of the kingdom was rent 
from his son. The seed of David was chastised for its sins; 
and as its apostasy continued, it was humbled yet more and 
more, until the earthly throne of David became extinct. Never- 
theless the Lord did not cause His mercy to depart from him. 
When the house of David had fallen into decay, Jesus Christ 
was born of the seed of David according to the flesh, to raise up 
the throne of His father David again, and to reign for ever as 
King over the house of Jacob (Luke i. 32, 33), and to establish 
the house and kingdom of David for ever.—In ver. 16, where 
the promise returns to David again with the words, “ thy house 
and thy kingdom shall be established for ever,” the expression 
7252 (before thee), which the LX X. and Syriac have arbitrarily 
changed into "BD (before me), should be particularly observed. 
David, as the tribe-father and founder of the line of kings, is 
regarded either “as seeing all his descendants pass before him 
in a vision,” as O. v. Gerlach supposes, or as continuing to exist 
in his descendants.— Ver. 17. “ According to all these words .. . 
did Nathan speak unto David,” i.e. he related the whole to David, 
just as God had addressed it to him in the night. The clause 
in apposition, “ according to all this vision,” merely introduces 
a more minute definition of the peculiar form of the revelation. 
God spoke to Nathan in a vision which he had in the night, z.e. 
not in a dream, but in a waking condition, and during the night ; 
for II=fiN is constantly distinguished from Dion, a revelation 
in a dream. 

Vers. 18-29. David's prayer and thanksgiving.—Ver. 18. 
King David came, i.e. went into the sanctuary erected upon 
Zion, and remained before Jehovah. 2%, remained, tarried (as 
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in Gen. xxiv. 55, xxix. 19, etc.), not “sat;’ for the custom of 
sitting before the Lord in the sanctuary, as the posture assumed 
in prayer, cannot be deduced from Ex. xvii. 12, where Moses 
is compelled to sit from simple exhaustion. David’s prayer 
consists of two parts,—thanksgiving for the promise (vers. 
18b-24), and supplication for its fulfilment (vers. 25-29). The 
thanksgiving consists of a confession of unworthiness of all 
the great things that the Lord had hitherto done for him, and 
which He had still further increased by this glorious promise 
(vers. 18-21), and praise to the Lord that all this had been 
done in proof of His true Deity, and to glorify His name upon 
His chosen people Israel—Ver. 185. “ Who am I, O Lord 
Jehovah? and who my house (i.e. my family), that Thou hast 
brought me hitherto?” These words recal Jacob’s prayer in 
Gen. xxxii. 10, “I am not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies,” etc. David acknowledged himself to be unworthy of 
the great mercy which the Lord had displayed towards him, 
that he might give the glory to God alone (vid. Ps. viii. 5 and 
exliv. 3).—Ver. 19. “And this is still too little in Thine eyes, O 
Lord Jehovah, and Thou still speakest with regard to the house of 
Thy servant for a great while to come.” pimn>, lit. that which 
points to a remote period, i.e. that of the eternal establishment 
of my house and throne. “And this ts the law of man, O 
Lord Jehovah.” “The law of man” is the law which deter- 
mines or regulates the conduct of man. Hence the meaning 
of these words, which have been very differently interpreted, 
cannot, with the context immediately preceding it, be any other 
than the following: This—namely, the love and condescension 
manifested in Thy treatment of Thy servant—is the law which 
applies to man, or is conformed to the law which men are to 
observe towards men, t.e. to the law, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself (Lev. xix. 18, compare Micah vi. 8). With 
this interpretation, which is confirmed by the parallel text of 
the Chronicles (in ver. 17), “Thou sawest (i.e. visitedst me, or 
didst deal with me) according to the manner of man,” the 
words are expressive of praise of the condescending grace of 
the Lord. ‘When God the Lord, in His treatment of poor 
mortals, follows the rule which He has laid down for the con- 
duct of men one towards another, when He shows himself 
kind and affectionate, this must fill with adoring amazement 
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those who know themselves and God” (Hengstenberg). 
Luther is wrong in the rendering which he has adopted : 
‘This is the manner of a man, who is God the Lord;” for 
“Lord Jehovah” is not an explanatory apposition to “man,” 
but an address to God, as in the preceding and following 
clause.—Ver. 20. “And what more shall David speak to Thee ? 
Thou knowest Thy servant, Lord Jehovah.” Instead of express- 
ing his gratitude still further in many words, David appeals to 
the omniscience of God, before whom his thankful heart lies 
open, just as in Ps. xl. 10 (compare also Ps. xvii. 3).—Ver. 21. 
“For Thy words sake, and according to Thy heart (and there- 
fore not because I am worthy of such grace), hast Thou done 
all this greatness, to make it known to Thy servant.” The word, 
for the sake of which God had done such great things for 
David, must be some former promise on the part of God. 
Hengstenberg supposes it to refer to the word of the Lord to 
Samuel, “ Rise up and anoint him” (1 Sam. xvi. 12), which is 
apparently favoured indeed by the parallel in the corresponding 
text of 1 Chron. xvii. 19, “for Thy servant's sake,” t.e. because 
Thou hast chosen Thy servant. But even this variation must 
contain some special allusion which does not exclude a general 
interpretation of the expression “ for Thy word’s sake,” viz. an 
allusion to the earlier promises of God, or the Messianic pro- 
phecies generally, particularly the one concerning Judah in 
Jacob’s blessing (Gen. xlix. 10), and the one relating to the 
ruler out of Jacob in Balaam’s sayings (Num. xxiv. 17 sqq.), 
which contain the germs of the promise of the everlasting 
continuance of David’s government. For the fact that David 
recognised the connection between the promise of God com- 
municated to him by Nathan and Jacob’s prophecy in Gen. 
xlix, 10, is evident from 1 Chron. xxviii. 4, where he refers to 
his election as king as being the consequence of the election 
of Judah as ruler. “According to Thine own heart” is 
equivalent to “according to Thy love and grace; for God is 
gracious, merciful, and of great kindness and truth” (Ex. 
xxxiv. 6, compare Ps. ciii. 8). nova does not mean great 
things, but greatness. 

The praise of God commences in ver. 22: “ Wherefore 
Thou art great, Jehovah God; and there ts not (one) like Thee, 
and no God beside Thee, according to all that we have heard with 
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our ears.” By the word “wherefore,” t.e. because Thou hast 
done this, the praise of the singleness of God is set forth as the 
result of David’s own experience. God is great when He 
manifests the greatness of His grace to men, and brings them 
to acknowledge it. And in these great deeds He proves the 
incomparable nature of His Deity, or that He alone is the true 
God. (For the fact itself, compare Ex. xv. 11; Deut. iii. 24, 
iv. 35.)—Ver. 23. “And where is (any) like Thy people, like 
Israel, a nation upon earth, which God went to redeem as a 
people for himself, that He might make Him a name, and do 
great things for you, and terrible things for Thy land before 
Thy people, which Thou hast redeemed for Thee out of Egypt, 
(out of the) nations and their gods?” ‘2 does not really mean 
where, but who, and is to be connected with the words imme- 
diately following, viz. IN& “3 (one nation); but the only way in 
which the words can be rendered into good English (German 
in the original: TR.) is, “ where is there any people,” etc. The 
relative WS does not belong to 120M, which follows immediately 
afterwards; but, so far as the sense is concerned, it is to be taken 
as the object to nine, “which Elohim went to redeem.” The 
construing of Elohim with a plural arises from the fact, that in 
this clause it not only refers to the true God, but also includes 
the idea of the gods of other nations. The idea, therefore, is 
not, “Is there any nation upon earth to which the only true 
God went?” but, “Is there any nation to which the deity wor- 
shipped by it went, as the true God went to Israel to redeem it 
for His own people?” The rendering given in the Septuagint 
to 132M, viz. wdyynoev, merely arose from a misapprehension of 
the true sense of the words; and the emendation }'7i7, which 
some propose in consequence, would only distort the sense. 
The stress laid upon the incomparable character of the things 
which God had done for Israel, is merely introduced to praise 
and celebrate the God who did this as the only true God. (For 
the thought itself, compare the original passage in Deut. iv. 7, 
34.) In the clause 05? nivya, “and to do for you,” David 
addresses the people of Israel with oratorical vivacity. Instead 
of saying “to do great things to (for) Israel,” he says “to do 
great things to (for) you.” For you forms an antithesis to 
him, “to make Him a name, and to do great things for you 
(Israel).’ The suggestion made by some, that D2? is to be 
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taken as a dativ. comm., and referred to Elohim, no more needs 
a serious refutation than the alteration into nn. There have 
been different opinions, however, as to the object referred to in 
the suffix attached to 7¥1?, and it is difficult to decide between 
them ; for whilst the fact’ that Www? nixy (terrible things to 
Thy land) is governed by nivy? (to do) favours the allusion to 
Israel, and the sudden transition from the plural to the singular 
might be accounted for froin the deep emotion of the person | 
speaking, the words which follow (“before Thy people’’) rather 
favour the allusion to God, as it dobs not seem natural to take 
the suffix in two different seuses in the two objects which 
follow so closely the one upon the other, viz. “for Thy land,” 
and “before Thy people;” whilst the way is prepared for a 
transition from speaking of God to speaking to God by the 
word 03? (to you). The words of Deut. x. 21 floated before 
the mind of David at the time, although he has given them a 
different turn. (On the “terrible things,” see the commentary 
on Deut. x. 21 and Ex. xv. 11.) The connection of ninns 
(terrible things) with Ww? (to Thy land) shows that David 
had in mind, when speaking of the acts of divine omnipotence 
which had inspired fear and dread of the majesty of God, not 
only the miracles of God in Egypt, but also the marvellous 
extermination of the Canaanites, whereby Israel had been 
established in the possession of the promised land, and the 
people of God placed in a condition to found a kingdom. 
These acts were performed before Israel, before the nation, 
whom the Lord redeemed to himself out of Egypt. This view 
is confirmed by the last words, “nations and their gods,” which 
are in apposition to “from Egypt,” so that the preposition © 
should be repeated before O%3 (nations). The suffix to Yio) 
(literally “and its gods’’) is to be regarded as distributive : 
“the gods of each of these heathen nations.” In the Chronicles 
(ver. 21) the expression is simplified, and explained more clearly 
by the omission of “to Thy land,” and the insertion of wr2?, 
“to drive out nations from before Thy people.” It has been 
erroneously inferred from this, that the text of our book is 
corrupt, and ought to be emended, or at any rate interpreted 
according to the Chronicles. But whilst Www? is certainly not 
to be altered into wand, it is just as wrong to do as Hengsten- 
berg proposes,—namely, to take the thought expressed in wrap 
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from the preceding nivy’ by assuming a zeugma; for YY, to 
do or make, has nothing in common with driving or clearing 
away.—Ver. 24. “ And Thou hast established to thyself Thy 
people Israel to be a people unto Thee for ever: and Thou, 
Jehovah, hast become a God to them.” The first clause does not 
refer merely to the liberation of Israel out of Egypt, or to the 
conquest of Canaan alone, but to all that the Lord had done for 
the establishment of Israel as the people of His possession, from 
the time of Moses till His promise of the eternal continuance 
of the throne of David. Jehovah had thereby become God to 
the nation of Israel, i.e. had thereby attested and proved him- 
self to be its God. 

To this praise of the acts of the Lord there is attached 
in vers. 25 sqq. the prayer for the fulfilment of His glorious 
promise. Would Jehovah set up (i.e. carry out) the word 
which He had spoken to His servant that His name might be 
great, t.e. be glorified, through its being said, “The Lord of 
Sabaoth is God over Israel,” and “the house of Thy servant will 
be firm before Thee.” The prayer is expressed in the form of 
confident assurance.—Ver. 27. David felt himself encouraged 
to offer this prayer through the revelation which he had 
received. Because God had promised to build him a house, 
“therefore Thy servant hath found in his heart to pray this 
prayer,” ze. hath found joy in doing so.—Vers. 28, 29. David 
then briefly sums up the two parts of his prayer of thanks- 
giving in the two clauses commencing with 7A}, “and now.” — 
In ver. 28 he sums up the contents of vers. 18b-24 by celebrat- 
ing the greatness of the Lord and His promise; and in ver. 
29 the substance of the prayer in vers. 25-27. 7133 bain, may 
it please Thee to bless (Rin ; see at Deut.i.5). “ And from 
(out of) Thy blessing may the house of Thy servant be blessed 
for ever.” 


DAVID’S WARS, VICTORIES, AND MINISTERS OF STATE.— 
CHAP. VIII. 


To the promise of the establishment of his throne there is 
appended a general enumeration of the wars by which David 
secured the supremacy of Israel over all his enemies round 
about. In this survey all the nations are included with which- 
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war had ever been waged by David, and which he had con- 
quered and rendered tributary : the Philistines and Moabites, the 
Syrians of Zobah and Damascus, Toi of Hamath, the Ammonites, 
Amalekites, and Edomites. It is very evident from this, that 
the chapter before us not only treats of the wars which David 
carried on after receiving the divine promise mentioned in ch. 
vii., but of all the wars of his entire reign. The only one of 
which we have afterwards a fuller account is the war with the 
Ammonites and their allies the Syrians (ch. x. and xi.), and 
this is given on account of its connection with David’s adultery. 
In the survey before us, the war with the Ammonites is only 
mentioned quite cursorily in ver. 12, in the account of the booty 
taken from the different nations, which David dedicated to the 
Lord. With regard to the other wars, so far as the principal 
purpose was concerned,—namely, to record the history of the 
kingdom of God,—it was quite sufficient to give a general state- 
ment of the fact that these nations were smitten by David and 
subjected to his sceptre. But if this chapter contains a survey 
of all the wars of David with the nations that were hostile to 
Israel, there can be no doubt that the arrangement of the 
several events is not strictly regulated by their chronological 
order, but that homogeneous events are grouped together 
according to a material point of view. There is a parallel to 
this chapter in 1 Chron. xviii. 


Ver. 1. SUBJUGATION OF THE PHILISTINES.—In the intro- 
ductory formula, “ And i came to pass afterwards,” the expres- 
sion “afterwards” cannot refer specially to the contents of 
ch. vii., for reasons also given, but simply serves as a general 
formula of transition to attach what follows to the account just 
completed, as a thing that happened afterwards. This is incon- 
testably evident from a comparison of ch. x. 1, where the war 
with the Ammonites and Syrians, the termination and result of 
which are given in the present chapter, is attached to what pre- 
cedes by the same formula, “ Jt came to pass afterwards” (cf. 
ch, xiii. 1). “ David smote the Philistines and subdued them, and 
took the bridle of the mother out of the hand of the Philistines,” 
i.e. wrested the government from them and made them tribu- 
tary. The figurative expression Metheg-ammah, “bridle of the 
mother,” i.e. the capital, has been explained by Alb. Schultens 
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(on Job xxx. 11) from an Arabic idiom, in which giving up 
one’s bridle to another is equivalent to submitting to him. 
Gesenius also gives several proofs of this (Thes. p. 113). 
Others, for example Ewald, render it arm-bridle; but there 
is not a single passage to support the rendering “arm” for 
ammah. The word is a feminine form of D8, mother, and only 
used in a tropical sense. “ Mother” is a term applied to the 
chief city or capital, both in Arabic and Pheenician (vid. Ges. 
Thes. p. 112). The same figure is also adopted in Hebrew, 
where the towns dependent upon the capital are called its 
daughters (vid. Josh. xv. 45, 47). In 1 Chron. xviii. 1 the 
figurative expression is dropped for the more literal one: 
‘David took Gath and its daughters out of the hand of the 
Philistines,” t.e. he wrested Gath and the other towns from the 
Philistines. The Philistines had really five cities, every one 
with a prince of its own (Josh. xiii. 3). This was the case 
even in the time of Samuel (1 Sam. vi. 16,17). But in the 
closing years of Samuel, Gath had a king who stood at the head 
of all the princes of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxix. 2 sqq., cf. 
xxvii. 2). Thus Gath became the capital of the land of the 
Philistines, which held the bridle (or reins) of Philistia in its 
own hand. The author of the Chronicles has therefore given 
the correct explanation of the figure. The one suggested by 
Ewald, Bertheau, and others, cannot be correct,—namely, that 
David wrested from the Philistines the power which they had 
hitherto exercised over the Israelites. The simple meaning of 
the passage is, that David wrested from the Philistines the 
power which the capital had possessed over the towns de- 
pendent upon it, t.e. over the whole of the land of Philistia; in 
other words, he brought the capital (Gath) and the other towns 
of Philistia into his own power. The reference afterwards 
made to a king of Gath in the time of Solomon in 1 Kings 
li. 39 is by no means at variance with this; for the king alluded 
to was one of the tributary sovereigns, as we may infer from 
the fact that Solomon ruled over all the kings on this side of 
the Euphrates as far as to Gaza (1 Kings v. 1, 4). 


Ver. 2. SUBJUGATION OF Moas.—“ He smote Moab (i.e. 
the Moabites), and measured them with the line, making them lie 
down upon the ground, and measured two lines (1.e. two parts) 
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to put to death, and one line full to keep alive.” Nothing 
further is known about either the occasion or the history of 
this war, with the exception of the cursory notice in 1 Chron. 
xi. 22, that Benaiah, one of David’s heroes, smote two sons of 
the king of Moab, which no doubt took place in the same war. 
In the earliest period of his flight from Saul, David had met 
with a hospitable reception from the king of Moab, and had 
even taken his parents to him for safety (1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). 
But the Moabites must have very grievously oppressed the 
Israelites afterwards, that David should have inflicted a severer 
punishment upon them after their defeat, than upon any other 
of the nations that he conquered, with the exception of the 
Ammonites (ch. xii. 31), upon whom he took vengeance for 
having most shamefully insulted his ambassadors (ch. x. 2 
sqq.). The punishment inflicted, however, was of course re- 
stricted to the fighting men who had been taken prisoners by 
the Israelites. They were ordered to lie down in a row upon 
the earth; and then the row was measured for the purpose of 
putting two-thirds to death, and leaving one-third alive. The 
Moabites were then made “servants” to David (i.e. they 
became his subjects), “bringing gifts” (i.e. paying tribute). 


Vers. 3-8. CONQUEST AND SUBJUGATION OF THE KING 
oF ZOBAH, AND OF THE DAMASCENE SyRians.—Ver. 3. The 
situation of Zobah cannot be determined. The view held by 
the Syrian church historians, and defended by Michaelis, viz. 
that Zobah was the ancient Nisibis in northern Mesopotamia, 
has no more foundation to rest upon than that of certain 
Jewish writers who suppose it to have been Aleppo, the present 
Haleb. Aleppo is too far north for Zobah, and Nisibis is quite 
out of the range of the towns and tribes in connection with 
which the name of Zobah occurs. In 1 Sam. xiv. 47, com- 
pared with ver. 12 of this chapter, Zobah, or Aram Zobah as 
it is called in ch. x. 6 and Ps. Ix. 2, is mentioned along with 
Ammon, Moab, and Edom, as a neighbouring tribe and king- 
dom to the Israelites; and, according to vers. 3, 5, and 9 of 
the present chapter, it is to be sought for in the vicinity of 
Damascus and Hamath towards the Euphrates. These data 
point to a situation to the north-east of Damascus and south 
of Hamath, between the Orontes and Euphrates, and in fact 
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extending as far as the latter according to ver. 3, whilst, 
according to ch. x. 16, it even reached beyond it with its 
vassal-chiefs into Mesopotamia itself. Ewald (Gesch. iii. p. 
195) has therefore combined Zobah, which was no doubt the 
capital, and gave its name to the kingdom, with the Sabe 
mentioned in Ptol. v. 19,—a town in the same latitude as 
Damascus, and farther east towards the Euphrates. The king 
of Zobah at the time referred to is called Hadadezer in the 
text (i.e. whose help is Hadad); but in ch. x. 16-19 and 
throughout the Chronicles he is called Hadarezer. The first 
is the original form; for Hadad, the name of the sun-god of 
the Syrians, is met with in several other instances in Syrian 
names (vid. Movers, Phénizier). David smote this king “as 
he was going to restore his strength at the river (Kuphrates).” 
1° 3°77 does not mean to turn his hand, but signifies to return 
his hand, to stretch it out again over or against any one, in all 
the passages in which the expression occurs. It is therefore 
to be taken in a derivative sense in the passage before us, as 
signifying to restore or re-establish his sway. The expression 
used in the Chronicles (ver. 3), 11? 280, has just the same 
meaning, since establishing or making fast presupposes a 
previous weakening or dissolution. Hence the subject of the 
sentence “as he went,” etc., must be Hadadezer and not David; 
for David could not have extended his power to the Euphrates 
before the defeat of Hadadezer. The Masoretes have inter- 
polated P’rath (Euphrates) after “the river,” as in the text of 
the Chronicles. This is correct enough so far as the sense is 
concerned, but it is by no means necessary, as the xahar (the 
river x. é&.) is quite sufficient of itself to indicate the Euphrates. 
There is also a war between David and Hadadezer and 
other kings of Syria mentioned in ch. x.; and the commentators 
all admit that that war, in which David defeated these kings 
when they came to the help of the Ammonites, is connected 
with the war mentioned in the present chapter. But the con- 
nection is generally supposed to be this, that the first of David's 
Aramzan wars is given in ch. viii., the second in ch. x. ; 
for no other reason, however, than because ch. x. stands after 
ch, viii. This view is decidedly an erroneous one. According 
to the chapter before us, the war mentioned there terminated 
in the complete subjugation of the Aramzan kings and king- 
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doms. Aram became subject to David, paying tribute (ver. 6). 
Now, though the revolt of subjugated nations from their con 
querors is by no means a rare thing in history, and therefore 
it is perfectly conceivable in itself that the Aramzans should 
have fallen away from David when he was involved in the war 
with the Ammonites, and should have gone to the help of the 
Ammonites, such an assumption is precluded by the fact that 
there is nothing in ch. x. about any falling away or revolt of 
the Aramzans from David; but, on the contrary, these tribes 
appear to be still entirely independent of David, and to be 
hired by the Ammonites to fight against him. But what is 
absolutely decisive against this assumption, is the fact that the 
number of Aramzans killed in the two wars is precisely the 
same (compare ver. 4 with ch. x. 18): so that it may safely be 
inferred, not only that the war mentioned in ch. x., in which 
the Aramzans who had come to the help of the Ammonites 
were smitten by David, was the very same as the Aramzan war 
mentioned in ch. viii, but of which the result only is given; 
but also that all the wars which David waged with the Ara- 
mzeans, like his war with Edom (vers. 13 sqq.), arose out of 
the Ammonitish war (ch. x.), and the fact that the Ammonites 
enlisted the help of the kings of Aram against David (ch. x. 6). 
We also obtain from ch. x. an explanation of the expression 
‘as he went to restore his power (Eng. Ver. ‘ recover his 
border’) at the river,” since it is stated there that Hadadezer 
was defeated by Joab the first time, and that, after sustaining 
this defeat, he called the Aramzans on the other side of the 
Euphrates to his assistance, that he might continue the war 
against Israel with renewed vigour (ch. x. 13, 15 sqq.). The 
power of Hadadezer had no doubt been crippled by his first 
defeat ; and in order to restore it, he procured auxiliary troops 
from Mesopotamia with which to attack David, but he was 
defeated a second time, and obliged to submit to him (ch. x. 
17, 18). In this second engagement “ David took from him (i.e. 
captured) seventeen hundred horse-soldiers and twenty thousand 
foot” (ver. 4, compare ch. x. 18). This decisive battle took 
place, according to 1 Chron. xviii. 3, in the neighbourhood of 
Hamath, t.e. Epiphania on the Orontes (see at Num. xii. 21, 
and Gen. x. 18), or, according to ch. x. 18 of this book, at 
Helam,—a difference which may easily be reconciled by the 
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simple assumption that the unknown Helam was somewhere 
near to Hamath. Instead of 1700 horse-soldiers, we find in 
the Chronicles (1, xviii..4) 1000 chariots and 7000 horsemen. 
Consequently the word receb has no doubt dropped out after 
BO in the text before us, and the numeral denoting a thousand 
has been confounded with the one used to denote a hundred ; 

for in the plains of Syria seven thousand horsemen would be a 
much juster proportion to twenty thousand foot than seventeen 
hundred. (For further remarks, see at ch. x. 18.) “And 
David lamed all the cavalry,” i.e. he made the war-chariots and 
cavalry perfectly useless by laming the horses (see at Josh. xi. 
6, 9),—“ and only left a hundred horses.” The word receb in 
these clauses signifies the war-horses generally,—not merely the 
carriage-liorses, but the riding-horses as well,—as the meaning 
cavalry is placed beyond all doubt by Isa. xxi. 7, and it can 
hardly be imagined that David would have spared the riding- 
horses. —Vers. 5, 6. After destroying the main force of Hadad- 
ezer, David turned against his ally, against Aram-Damascus, 
i.e. the Aramzans, whose capital was Damascus. Dammesek 
(for which we have Darmesek in the Chronicles according to 
its Aramezan form), Damascus, a very ancient and still a very 
important city of Syria, standing upon the Chrysorrhoas (Phar- 
par), which flows through the centre of it. It is situated in the 
midst of paradisaical scenery, on the eastern side of the Anti- 
libanus, on the road which unites Western Asia with the inte- 
rior. David smote 22,000 Syrians of Damascus, placed garrisons 
in the kingdom, and made it subject and tributary. 02'S) are 
not governors or officers, but military posts, garrisons, as in 
1 Sam. x. 5, xiii. 3.— Ver. 7. Of the booty taken in these wars, 
David carried the golden shields which he took from the ser- 
vants, t.e. the governors and vassal princes, of Hadadezer, to 


Jerusalem.’ Shelet signifies “a shield,” according to the Targums 


1 The Septuagint has this additional clause: ‘‘ And Shishak the king 
of Egypt took them away, when he went up against Jerusalem in the 
days of Rehoboam the son of Solomon,” which is neither to be found in 
the Chronicles nor in any other ancient version, and is merely an inference 
drawn by the Greek translator, or by some copyist of the LXX., from 1 
Kings xiv. 25-28, taken in connection with the fact that the application 
of the brass is.given in 1 Chron. xviii. 8. But, in the first place, the author 
of this gloss has overlooked the fact that the golden shields of Rehoboam 
which Shishak carried away, were not those captured by David, but those 
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and Rabbins, and this meaning is applicable to all the passages 
in which the word occurs; whilst the meaning “ equivalent ” 
cannot be sustained either by the rendering travo7rAia adopted 
by Aquila and Symmachus in 2 Kings xi. 10, or by the render- 
ings of the Vulgate, viz. arma in loc. and armatura in Song of 
Sol. iv. 4, or by an appeal to the etymology (vid. Geseniug’ 
Thes. and Dietrich’s Lexicon).—Ver. 8. And from the cities of 
Betach and Berothai David took very much brass, with which, 
according to 1 Chron. xviii. 8, Solomon made the brazen sea, 
and the brazen columns and vessels of the temple. The LXX. 
have also interpolated this notice into the text. The name 
Betach is given as Tibhath in the Chronicles; and for Berothai 
we have Chun. As the towns themselves are unknown, it can- 
not be decided with certainty which of the forms and names 
are the correct and original ones. M03 appears to have been 
written by mistake for M262. This supposition is favoured by 
the rendering of the LXX., é« ris MereBdx; and by that of 
the Syriac also (viz. Tebach). On the other hand, the occur- 
rence of the name Tebah among the sons of Nahor the Aramean 
in Gen. xxii. 24 proves little or nothing, as it is not known that 
he founded a family which perpetuated his name; nor can any- 
thing be inferred from the fact that, according to the more 
modern maps, there is a town of Tayibeh to the north of Damas- 
cus in 35° north lat., as there is very little in common between 
the names Tayibeh and Tebah. Ewald connects Berothai with the 
Barathena of Ptol. v. 19 in the neighbourhood of Saba. The 
connection is a possible one, but it is not sufficiently certain to 
warrant us in founding any conclusions upon it with regard to 
the name Chun which occurs in the Chronicles; so that there is 


which Solomon had had made, according to 1 Kings x. 16, for the retainers 
of his palace; and in the second place, he has not observed that, according 
to ver. 11 of this chapter, and also of the Chronicles, David dedicated to 
the Lord all the gold and silver that he had taken, i.e. put it in the trea- 
sury of the sanctuary to be reserved for the future temple, and that at the 
end of his reign he handed over to his son and successor Solomon all the 
gold, silver, iron, and brass that he had collected for the purpose, to be 
applied to the building of the temple (1 Chron. xxii. 14 sqq., xxix. 2 sqq.). 
Consequently the clause in question, which Thenius would adopt from the 
Septuagint into our own text, is nothing more than the production of a 
presumptuous Alexandrian, whose error lies upon the very surface, so that 
the question of its genuineness cannot for a moment be entertained. 
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no ground whatever for the opinion that it is a corruption of 
Berothai. 

Vers. 9-12. After the defeat of the king of Zobah and his 
allies, Tor king of Hamath sought for David’s friendship, 
sending his son to salute him, and conveying to him at the 
same time a considerable present of vessels of silver, gold, and 
brass. ‘The name Toi is written Zou in the Chronicles, accord- 
ing to a different mode of interpretation ; and the name of the 
son is given as Hadoram in the Chronicles, instead of Joram as 
in the text before us. The former is evidently the true reading, 
and Joram an error of: the pen, as the Israelitish name Joram 
is not one that we should expect to find among Aramzans; 
whilst Hadoram occurs in 1 Chron. i. 21 in the midst of Arabic 
names, and it cannot be shown that the Hadoram or Adoram 
mentioned in 2 Chron. x. 18 and 1 Kings xii. 18 was a man of 
Israelitish descent. The primary object of the mission was to 
salute. David (“to ask him of peace;” cf. Gen. xliii. 27, etc.), 
and to congratulate him upon his victory (“to bless him because 
he had fought,” etc.) ; for Toi had had wars with Hadadezer. 
“A man of wars” signifies a man who wages wars (cf. 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 3; Isa. xlii. 13). According to 1 Chron. xviii. 3, the 
territory of the king of Hamath bordered upon that of Hadad- 
ezer, and the latter had probably tried to make king Toi submit 
to him. The secret object of the salutation, however, was no 
doubt to secure the friendship of this new and powerful neigh- 
bour.—Vers. 11, 12. David also sanctified Toi’s presents to the 
Lord (handed them over to the treasury of the sanctuary), 
together with the silver and gold which he had sanctified from 
all the conquered nations, from Aram, Moab, etc. Instead of 
wrpn WW the text of the Chronicles has X¥2 Wx, which he 
took, i.e. took as booty. Both are equally correct ; there is 
simply a somewhat different turn given to the thought. ' Tn the 
enumeration of the conquered nations in ver. 12, the text of 
the Chronicles differs from that of the book before us. In the 


1 Bertheau erroneously maintains that xb WR, which he took, is at 
variance with 2 Sam. viii. 7, as, according to this passage, the golden 
shields of Hadadezer did not become the property of the Lord. But there 
is not a word to that effect in 2 Sam. viii. 7. On the contrary, his taking 
the shields to Jerusalem implies, rather than precludes, the intention to 
devote them to the purposes of the sanctuary. 
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first place, we find “from Edom” instead of “from Aram ;” 
and secondly, the clause “and of the spoil of Hadadezer, son of 
Rehob king of Zobah,” is altogether wanting there. The text 
of the Chronicles is certainly faulty here, as the name of Aram 
(Syria) could not possibly be omitted. Edom could much 
better be left out, not “because the conquest of Edom belonged 
to a later period, ” as Movers maintains, but because the con- 
quest of Edom is mentioned for the first time in the subsequent 
verses. But if we bear in mind that in ver. 12 of both texts 
not only are those tribes enumerated the conquest of which 
had been already noticed, but all the tribes that David ever 
defeated and subjugated, even the Ammonites and Amalekites, 
to the war with whom no allusion whatever is made in the 
present chapter, we shall see that Edom could not be omitted. 
Consequently “ from Syria” must have dropped out of the 
text of the Chronicles, and “ from Edom” out of the one before 
us; so that the text in both instances ran originally thus, 
“from Syria, and from Edom, and from Moab.” For even in 
the text before us, “from Aram” (Syria) could not well be 
omitted, notwithstanding the fact that the booty of Hadadezer 
is specially mentioned at the close of the verse, for the simple 
reason that David not only made war upon Syria-Zobah (the 
kingdom of Hadadezer) and subdued it, but also upon Syria- 
Damascus, which was quite independent of Zobah. 

Vers. 13, 14. “ And David made (himself) a name, when he 
returned from smiting (t.e. from the defeat of) Aram, (and smote 
Edom) in the valley of Salt, eighteen thousand men.” The words 
enclosed in brackets are wanting in the Masoretic text as it has 
come down to us, and must have fallen out from a mistake of 
the copyist, whose eye strayed from DINNN to OMNNN ; for 
though the text is not “ utterly unintelligible” without these 
words, since the passage might be rendered “after he had 
smitten Aram in the valley of Salt eighteen thousand men,” 
yet this would be decidedly incorrect, as the Aramzans were 
not smitten in the valley of Salt, but partly at Medeba (1 Chron. 
xix. 7) and Helam (ch. x. 17), and partly in their own land, 
which was very far away from the Salt valley. Moreover, the 
difficulty presented by the text cannot be removed, as Movers 
supposes, by changing DIN"NS (Syria) into OMNNS (Edom), as 
the expression {3¥3 (“ when he returned ”) would still be un 
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explained. The facts were probably these: Whilst David, or 
rather Israel, was entangled in the war with the Ammonites 
and Aramzans, the Edomites seized upon the opportunity, 
which appeared to them a very favourable one, to invade the 
land of Israel, and advanced as far as the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea. As soon, therefore, as the Aramzeans were 
defeated and subjugated, and the Israelitish army had returned 
from this war, David ordered it to march against the Edomites, 
and defeated them in the valley of Salt. This valley cannot 
have been any other than the Ghor adjoining the Salt mountain 
on the south of the Dead Sea, which really separates the ancient 
territories of Judah and Edom (Robinson, Pal. ii. 483). There 
Amaziah also smote the Edomites at a later period (2 Kings 
xiv. 7). We gather more concerning this war of David from 
the text of the Chronicles (ver. 12) taken in connection with 
1 Kings xi. 15, 16, and Ps. lx. 2. According to the Chronicles, 
it was Abishai the son of Zeruiah who smote the Edomites. 
This agrees very well not only with the account in ch. x. 10 
sqq., to the effect that’ Abishai commanded a company in the 
war with the Syrians and Ammonites under the generalship of 
his brother Joab, but also with the heading to Ps. Ix., in which 
it is stated that Joab returned after the defeat of Aram, and 
smote the Edomites in the valley of Salt, twelve thousand men ; 
and with 1 Kings xi. 15, 16, in which we read that when David 
was in Edom, Joab, the captain of the host, came up to bury 
the slain, and smote every male in Edom, and remained six 
months in Edom with all Israel, till he had cut off every male 
in Edom. From this casual but yet elaborate notice, we learn 
that the war with the Edomites was a very obstinate one, and 
was not terminated all at once. The difference as to the 
number slain, which is stated to have been 18,000 in the text 
before us and in the Chronicles, and 12,000 in the heading 
to Ps. lx., may be explained in a very simple manner, on the 
supposition that the reckonings made were only approximative, 
and yielded different results ;* and the fact that David is named 


1 Michaelis adduces a case in point from the Seven Years’ War. After 
the battle of Lissa, eight or twelve thousand men were reported to have 
been taken prisoners; but when they were all counted, including those 
who fell into the hands of the conquerors on the second, third, and fourth 
days of the flight, the number amounted to 22,000. 
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as the victor in the verse before us, Joab in Ps. lx., and Abishat 
in the Chronicles, admits of a very easy explanation after what 
has just been observed. The Chronicles contain the most literal 
account. Abishai smote the Edomites as commander of the 
men engaged, Joab as commander-in-chief of the whole army, 
and David as king and supreme governor, of whom the writer 
of the Chronicles affirms, “ The Lord helped David in all 
his undertakings.” After the defeat of the Edomites, David 
placed garrisons in the land, and made all Edom subject to 
himself. 


Vers. 15-18. Davip’s Mrinisters.—To the account of 
David’s wars and victories there is appended a list of his official 
attendants, which is introduced with a general remark as to 
the spirit of his government. As king over all Israel, David 
continued to execute right and justice.—Ver. 16. The chief 
ministers were the following :—Joab (see at ch. ii. 18) was 
“ over the army,” i.e. commander-in-chief. Jehoshaphat the 
son of Ahilud, of whom nothing further is known, was mazcir, 
chancellor; not merely the national annalist, according to the 
Septuagint and Vulgate (él trav tropynpatov, bropynpato- 
ypados ; a commentariis), t.e. the recorder of the most important 
incidents and affairs of the nation, but an officer resembling 
the magister memorie of the later Romans, or the waka nuvis 
of the Persian court, who keeps a record of everything that 
takes place around the king, furnishes him with an account of 
all that occurs in the kingdom, places his visé upon all the 
king’s commands, and keeps a special protocol of all these 
things (vid. Chardin, Voyages v. p. 258, and Paulsen, Regierung 
der Morgenlénder, pp. 279-80).—Ver. 17. Zadok the son of 
Ahitub, of the line of Eleazar (1 Chron. v. 34, vi. 37, 38), and 
Ahimelech the son of Abiathar, were cohanim, i.e. officiating 
high priests; the former at the tabernacle at Gibeon (1 Chron. 
xvi. 39), the latter probably at the ark of the covenant upon 
Mount Zion. Instead of Ahimelech, the Chronicles have 
Abimelech, evidently through a copyist’s error, as the name is 
written Ahimelech in 1 Chron. xxiv. 3, 6. But the expression 
“ Ahimelech the son of Abiathar” is apparently a very strange 
one, as Abiathar was a son of Ahimelech according to 1 Sam. 
xxii. 20, and in other passages Zadok and Alvathar are men- 
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tioned as the two high priests in the time of David (ch. xv. 24, 
35, xvil. 15, xix. 12, xx. 25). This difference cannot be set 
aside, as Movers, Thenius, Ewald, and others suppose, by 
transposing the names, so as to read Abiathar the son of 
Ahimelech ; for such a solution is precluded by the fact that, 
in 1 Chron. xxiv. 3, 6, 31, Ahimelech is mentioned along with 
Zadok as head of the priests of the line of Ithamar, and accord- 
ing to ver. 6 he was the son of Abiathar. It would therefore 
be necessary to change the name Ahimelech into Abiathar in 
this instance also, both in ver. 3 and ver. 6, and in the latter 
to transpose the two names. But there is not the slightest 
probability in the supposition that the names have been changed 
in so many passages. We are therefore disposed to adopt the 
view held by Bertheau and Oehler, viz. that Abiathar the high 
priest, the son of Ahimelech, had also a son named Ahimelech, 
as it is by no means a rare occurrence for grandfather and 
grandson to have the same names (vid. 1 Chron. v. 30-41), 
and also that this (the younger) Ahimelech performed the 
duties of high priest in connection with his father, who was 
still living at the commencement of Solomon’s reign (1 Kings 
ii. 27), and is mentioned in this capacity, along with Zadok, 
both here and in the book of Chronicles, possibly because 
Abiathar was ill, or for some other reason that we cannot dis- 
cover. As Abiathar was thirty or thirty-five years old at the 
time when his father was put to death by Saul, according to 
what has already been observed at 1 Sam. xiv. 3, and forty 
years old at the death of Saul, he was at least forty-eight years 
old at the time when David removed his residence to Mount 
Zion, and might have had a son of twenty-five years of age, 
namely the Ahimelech mentioned here, who could have taken 
his father’s place in the performance of the functions of high 
priest when he was prevented by illness or other causes. The 
appearance of a son of Abiathar named Jonathan in ch. xv. 27, 
xvii. 17, 20, is no valid argument against this solution of the 
apparent discrepancy ; for, according to these passages, he was 
still very young, and may therefore have been a younger brother 
of Ahimelech. The omission of any allusion to Ahimelech in 
connection with Abiathar’s conspiracy with Adonijah against 
Solomon (1 Kings i. 42, 43), and the reference to his son 
Jonathan alone, might be explained on the supposition that 
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Ahimelech had already died. But as there is no reference to 
Jonathan at the time when his father was deposed, no stress is 
to be laid upon the omission of any reference to Ahimelech. 
Moreover, when Abiathar was deposed after Solomon had 
ascended the throne, he must have been about eighty years of 
age. Seraiah was ascribe. Instead of Seraiah, we have Shavsha 
in the corresponding text of the Chronicles, and Sheva in the 
parallel passage ch. xx. 25. Whether the last name is merely 
a mistake for Shavsha, occasioned by the dropping of wv, or an 
abbreviated form of Shisha and Shavsha, cannot be decided. 
Shavsha is not a copyist’s error, for in 1 Kings iv. 3 the same 
man is unquestionably mentioned again under the name of 
Shisha, who is called Shavsha in the Chronicles, Sheva (SY) in 
the text of ch. xx. 25, and here Seraiah. Seraiah also is hardly 
a copyist’s error, but another form for Shavsha or Shisha. The 
scribe was a secretary of state; not a military officer, whose 
duty it was to raise and muster the troops, for the technical 
expression for mustering the people was not 75D, but 7P8 (cf. 
ch, xxiv. 2, 4,9; 1 Chron. xxi. 5, 6, etc.). 

Ver. 18. Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, a very brave hero 
of Kabzeel (see at ch. xxiii. 20 sqq.), was over the Crethi and 
Plethi. Instead of ‘N73, which gives no sense, and must be 
connected in some way with 1 Kings i. 38, 44, we must read 
33 by according to the parallel passage ch. xx. 23, and the 
corresponding text of the Chronicles. The Crethi and Plethi 
were the king’s body-guard, cwpatodvaAaxes (Josephus, Ant. 
vii. 5, 4). The words are adjectives in form, but with a sub- 
stantive meaning, and were used to indicate a certain rank, lit. 
the executioners and runners, like ‘200 (ch. xxiii. 8). ‘N73, 
from 3, to cut down or exterminate, signifies confessor, because 
among the Israelites (see at 1 Kings ii. 25), as in fact through- 
out the East generally, the royal halberdiers had to execute the 
sentence of death upon criminals. NeB, from nee (to fly, or be 
swift), is related to 028, and signifies runners. It is equivalent 
to 71, a courier, as one portion of the halberdiers, like the 
&yyapot of the Persians, had to convey the king’s orders to 
_ distant places (vid. 2 Chron. xxx. 6). This explanation is con- 
firmed by the fact that the epithet DT "27 was afterwards 
applied to the king’s body-guard (2 Kings xi. 4, 19), and that 
‘an for ‘N33 occurs as early as ch. xx. 23. "3, from 9, 
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fodit, perfodit, is used in the same sense." And David's sons 
were 0°375 (‘confidants”); not priests, domestic priests, court 
chaplains, or spiritual advisers, as Gesenius, De Wette, and 
others maintain, but, as the title is explained in the correspond- 
ing text of the Chronicles, when the title had become obsolete, 
“the first at the hand (or side) of the king.” The correctness 


1 Gesenius (Thes. s. vv.) and Thenius (on 1 Kings i. 88) both adopt 
this explanation ; but the majority of the modern theologians decide in 
favour of Lakemacher's opinion, to which Ewald has given currency, viz. 
that the Crethi or Cari are Cretes or Carians, and the Pelethi: Philistines 
(vid. Ewald, Krit. Gramm. p. 297, and Gesch. des Volkes Israel, pp. 330 
sqq.; Bertheau, zur Geschichte Israel, p. 197 ; Movers, Phonizier 1. p. 19). 
This view is chiefly founded upon the fact that the Philistines are called 
Cretht in 1 Sam. xxx. 14, and C’rethim in Zeph. ii. 5 and Ezek. xxv. 16. 
But in both the passages from the prophets the name is used with special 
reference to the meaning of the word n 5i, viz. to exterminate, cut off, 


as Jerome has shown in the case of Ezekiel by adopting the rendering 
interficiam interfectores (I will slay the slayers) for pNND-Nv& *AI55. The 
same play upon the words takes place in Zephaniah, upon which Strauss 
has correctly observed : ‘‘ Zephaniah shows that this violence of theirs had 
not been forgotten, calling the Philistines Crethim for that very reason, ut 
sit nomen et omen.” Besides, in both these passages the true name Philistines 
stands by the side as well, so that the prophets might have used the name 
Crethim (slayers, exterminators) without thinking at all of 1 Sam. xxx. 14. 
In this passage it is true the name Cretht is applied to a branch of the 
Philistine people that had settled on the south-west of Philistia, and not to 
the Philistines generally. The idea that the name of a portion of the royal 
body-guard was derived from the Cretans is precluded, first of all, by the 
fact of its combination with *ndan (the Pelethites) ; for it is a totally 


groundless assumption that this name signifies the Philistines, and is a 
corruption of pnybe. There are no such contractions as these to be 
found in the Semitic languages, as Gesenius observes in his Thesaurus (1.c.), 
‘¢ Quis hujusmodi contractionem in linguis Semiticis ferat?” Secondly, it 
is also precluded by the strangeness of such a combination of two synony- 
mous names to denote the royal body-guard. ‘‘ Who could believe it 
possible that two synonymous epithets should be joined together in this 
manner, which would be equivalent to saying Englishmen and Britons?” 
(Ges. Thes. p. 1107.) Thirdly, it is opposed to the title afterwards given 
to the body-guard, myIm "27 (2 Kings xi. 4, 19), in which the Can 
correspond to the Crethi, as in ch. xx. 23, and ha-razim to the Pelethi; 
so that the term peletht can no more signify a particular tribe than the 
term razim can. Moreover, there are other grave objections to this inter- 
pretation. In the first place, the hypothesis that the Philistines were 
emigrants from Crete is merely founded upon the very indefinite statements 
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of this explanation is placed beyond the reach of doubt by 
1 Kings iv. 5, where the cohen is called, by way of explanation, 
“the king’s friend.” The title cohen may be explained from 
the primary signification of the verb {73, as shown in the 
corresponding verb and noun in Arabic (“res alicujus gerere,” 
and “ administrator alient negotit”). ‘These cohanim, therefore, 
were the king’s confidential advisers. 


of Tacitus (Hist. v. 8, 2), ‘* Judxos Creta insula profugos novissima Libyx 
insedisse memorant,” and that of Steph. Byz. (s. v. Tafa), to the effect that 
the city of Gaza was once called Minoa, from Minos a king of Crete,— 
statements which, according to the correct estimate of Strauss (I.c.), ‘‘ have 
all so evidently the marks of fables that they hardly merit discussion,” at 
all events when opposed to the historical testimony of the Old Testament 
(Deut. ii. 23 ; Amos ix. 7), to the effect that the Philistines sprang from 
Caphtor. And secondly, ‘ it is a priort altogether improbable, that a man 
with so patriotic a heart, and so devoted to the worship of the one God, 
should have surrounded himself with a foretgn and heathen body-guard ” 
(Thenius). This argument cannot be invalidated by the remark ‘‘ that it 
is well known that at all times kings and princes have preferred to commit 
the protection of their persons to foreign mercenaries, having, as they 
thought, all the surer pledge of their devotedness in the fact that they did 
not spring from the nation, and were dependent upon the ruler alone” 
(Hitzig). For, in the first place, the expression ‘‘ at all times ” is one that 
must be very greatly modified ; and secondly, this was only done by kings 
who did not feel safe in the presence of their own people, which was not 
the case with David. And the Philistines, those arch-foes of Israel, would 
have been the last nation that David would have gone to for the purpose 
of selecting his own body-guard. It is true that he himself had met with 
a hospitable reception in the land of the Philistines; but it must be borne 
in mind that it was not as king of Israel that he found refuge there, but as 
an outlaw flying from Saul the king of Israel, and even then the chiefs of 
the Philistines would not trust him (1 Sam. xxix. 3 sqq.). And when 
Hitzig appeals still further to the fact, that according to ch. xviii. 2, David 
handed over the command of a third of his army to a foreigner who had 
recently entered his service, having emigrated from Gath with a company 
of his fellow-countrymen (ch. xv. 19, 20, 22), and who had displayed the 
greatest attachment to the person of David (ver. 21), it is hardly necessary 
to observe that the fact of David’s welcoming a brave soldier into his army, 
when he had come over to Israel, and placing him over a division of the 
army, after he had proved his fidelity so decidedly as Ittai had at the time 
of Absalom’s rebellion, is no proof that he chose his body-guard from the 
Philistines. Nor can ch. xv. 18 be adduced in support of this, as the 
notion that, according to that passage, David had 600 Gathites in his 
service as body-guard, is simply founded upon a misinterpretation of the 
passage mentioned. 
2A 
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DAVID’S KINDNESS TOWARDS MEPHIBOSHETH.—OHAP. IX. 


When David was exalted to be king over all Israel, he 
sought to show compassion to the house of the fallen king, and 
to repay the love which his noble-minded friend Jonathan had 
once sworn to him before the Lord (1 Sam. xx. 13 sqq.; comp. 
xxiii. 17, 18). The account of this forms the conclusion of, or 
rather an appendix to, the first section of the history of his reign, 
and was intended to show how David was mindful of the duty 
of gratitude and loving fidelity, even when he reached the 
highest point of his regal authority and glory. The date when 
this occurred was about the middle of David’s reign, as we may 
see from the fact, that Mephibosheth, who was five years old 
when Saul died Ge iv. 4), had a young son at the time 
(ver. 12). 

Vers. 1-8. When David inquired whether there was any 
one left of the house of Saul to whom he could show favour 
for Jonathan’s sake (Tiy"* ‘30: ts it so that there is any one? = 
there is certainly some one left), a servant of Saul named Ziba 
was summoned, who told the king that there was a son of 
Jonathan living in the house of Machir at Lodebar, and that 
he was lame in his feet. ws Tiy DENT, “is there no one at all 
besides?” The 5 before M'3 is a roundabout way of expressing 
the genitive, as in 1 Sam. xvi. 18, etc., and is obviously not to 
be altered into Nad, as Thenius proposes. “ The kindness of 
God” is love and kindness shown in God, and for God’s sake 
(Luke vi. 36). Machir the son of Ammiel was a rich man, 
judging from ch. xvii. 27, who, after the death of Saul and 
Jonathan, had received the lame son of the latter into his 
house. Lodebar (1S, written "2789 j in ch. xvii. 27, but erro- 
neously divided by the Masoretes into two words in both pas- 
sages) was a town on the east of Mahanaim, towards Rabbath 
Amman, probably the same place as Lidbir (Josh. xiii. 26) ; 
but it is not further known.—Vers. 5 sqq. David sent for this 
son of Jonathan (Mephibosheth: cf. ch. iv. 4), and not only 
restored his father’s possessions in land, but took him to his own 
royal table for the rest of his life. “ Fear not,” said David 
to Mephibosheth, when he came before him with the deepest 
obeisance, to take away any anxiety lest the king should 
intend to slay the descendants of the fallen king, according to 
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the custom of eastern usurpers. It is evident from the words, 
“ Twill restore thee all the land of Saul thy father,” that the 
landed property belonging to Saul had either fallen to David 
as crown lands, or had been taken possession of by distant 
relations after the death of Saul. “ Thou shalt eat bread at my 
table continually,” t.e. eat at my table all thy life long, or receive 
thy food from my table-—Ver. 8. Mephibosheth expressed his 
thanks for this manifestation of favour with the deepest obei- 
sance, and a confession of his unworthiness of any such favour. 
On his comparison of himself to a “ dead dog,” see at 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 15. 

Vers. 9-13. David then summoned Ziba the servant of 
Saul, told him of the restoration of Saul’s possessions to his son 
Mephibosheth, and ordered him, with his sons and servants, to 
cultivate the land for the son of his lord. The words, “ that 
thy master’s son may have food to eat,” are not at variance with 
the next clause, “ Mephibosheth shall eat bread alway at my 
table,” as bread is a general expression, including all the neces- 
saries of life. Although Mephibosheth himself ate daily as a 
guest at the king’s table, he had to make provision as a royal 
prince for the maintenance of his own family and servants, as 
he had children according to ver. 12 and 1 Chron. viii. 34 sqq. 
Ziba had fifteen sons and twenty servants (ver. 10), with whom 
he had probably been living in Gibeah, Saul’s native place, 
and may perhaps have hitherto farmed Saul’s land.—Ver. 11. 
Ziba promised to obey the king’s command. The last clause 
of this verse is a circumstantial clause in form, with which the 
writer passes over to the conclusion of his account. But the 
words ‘Mv by, “at my table,” do not tally with this, as they 
require that the words should be taken as David’s own. This 
is precluded, however, not only by the omission of any intima- 
tion that David spoke again after Ziba, and repeated what he 
had said once already, and that without any occasion whatever, 
but also by the form of the sentence, more especially the par- 
ticiple 22%. There is no other course left, therefore, than to 
regard ‘now (my table) as written by mistake for 77 New 
“ but Mephibosheth ate at David's table as one of the king’s sons.” 
The further notices in vers. 12 and 13 follow this in a very 
simple manner. ‘2 avin 03, “all the dwelling,” i.e. all the 
inhabitants of Ziba’s house, namely his sons and servants, were 
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servants of Mephibosheth, ¢.e. worked for him and cultivated 
his land, whilst he himself took up his abode at Jerusalem, to 
eat daily at the king’s table, although he was lamed in both 
his feet. | 


III. DAVID’S REIGN IN ITS DECLINE. 
CHAP. X.-XxX. 


In the first half of David’s reign he had strengthened and 
fortified the kingdom of Israel, both within and without, and 
exalted the covenant nation into a kingdom of God, before 
which all its enemies were obliged to bow; but in the second 
half a series of heavy judgments fell upon him and his house, 
which cast a deep shadow upon the glory of his reign. David 
had brought these judgments upon himself by his grievous sin 
with Bathsheba. The success of all his undertakings, and the 
strength of his government, which increased year by year, had 
made him feel so secure, that in the excitement of undisturbed 
prosperity, he allowed himself to be carried away by evil lusts, 
so as to stain his soul not only with adultery, but also with 
murder, and fell all the deeper because of the height to which 
his God had exalted him. This took place during the war 
with the Ammonites and Syrians, when Joab was besieging the 
capital of the Ammonites, after the defeat and subjugation of 
the Syrians (ch. x.), and when David had remained behind in 
Jerusalem (ch. xi. 1). For this double sin, the adultery with 
Bathsheba and the murder of her husband Uriah, the Lord 
announced as a punishment, that the sword should not depart 
from David’s house, and that his wives should be openly vio- 
lated ; and notwithstanding the sincere sorrow and repentance 
of the king, when brought to see his sin, He not only caused 
the fruit of his sin, the child that was born of Bathsheba, to 
die (ch. xil.), but very soon afterwards allowed the threatened 
judgments to fall upon his house, inasmuch as Amnon, his 
first-born son, violated his half-sister Thamar, and was mur- 
dered in consequence by her own brother Absalom (ch. xiii.), 
whereupon Absalom fled to his father-in-law at Geshur; and 
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when at length the king restored him to favour (ch. xiv.), he 
set on foot a rebellion, which nearly cost David his life and 
throne (ch. xv.—xvii. 23). And even after Absalom himself was 
dead (ch. xvii. 24—xix. 1), and David had been reinstated in 
his kingdom (ch. xix. 2-40), there arose the conspiracy set on 
foot by the Benjaminite Sheba, which was only stopped by the 
death of the chief conspirator, in the fortified city of Abel- 
Beth-Maachah (ch. xix. 41-xx. 26). 

The period and duration of these divine visitations are not 
stated ; and all that we are able to determine from the different 
data as to time, given in ch. xiii. 23, 38, xiv. 28, xv. 7, when 
taken in connection with the supposed ages of the sons of 
David, is that Amnon’s sin in the case of Thamar did not take 
place earlier than the twentieth year of David’s reign, and that 
Absalom’s rebellion broke out seven or eight years later. Con- 
sequently the assumption cannot be far from the truth, that the 
events described in this section occupied the whole time between 
the twentieth and thirtieth years of David’s reign. We are 
prevented from placing it earlier, by the fact that Amnon was 
not born till after David became king over Judah, and there- 
fore was probably about twenty years old when he violated his 
half-sister Thamar. At the same time it cannot be placed later 
than this, because Solomon was not born till about two years 
after David’s adultery; and he must have been eighteen or 
twenty years old when he ascended the throne on the death of 
his father, after a reign of forty years and a half, since, accord- 
ing to 1 Kings xiv. 21, compared with vers. 11 and 42, 43, he 
had a son a year old, named Rehoboam, at the time when he 
began to reign. 


WAR WITH THE AMMONITES AND SYRIANS.—CHAP. X. 


This war, the occasion and early success of wxich are 
described in the present chapter and the parallel passage in 
1 Chron. xix., was the fiercest struggle, and, so far as the Israel- 
itish kingdom of God was concerned, the most dangerous, that 
it ever had to sustain during the reign of David. The amount 
of distress which fell upon Israel in consequence of this war, 
and still more because the first successful battles with the 
Syrians of the south were no sooner over than the Edomites 
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invaded the land, and went about plundering and devastating, 
in the hope of destroying the people of God, is shown very 
clearly in the two psalms which date from this period (the 44th 
and 60th), in which a pious Korahite and David himself pour 
out their lamentations before the Lord on account of the distress 
of their nation, and pray for His assistance ; and not less clearly 
in Ps. Ixviii., in which David foretels the victory of the God of 
Israel over all the hostile powers of the world. 

Vers. 1-5. Occasion of the war with the Ammonites.—Ver. 1. 
On the expression “it came to pass after this,” see the remarks 
on ch. viii. 1. When Nahash, the king of the Ammonites, died, 
and Hanun his son reigned in his stead, David thought that he 
would show him the same kindness that Nahash had formerly 
shown to him. We are not told in what the love shown to 
David by Nahash consisted. He had most likely rendered him 
some assistance during the time of his flight from Saul. Nahash 
was no doubt the king of the Ammonites mentioned in 1 Sam. 
xi. 1, whom Saul had smitten at Jabesh. David therefore sent 
an embassy to Hanun, “to comfort him for his father,” t.e. to 
show his sympathy with him on the occasion of his father’s 
death, and at the same time to congratulate him upon his ascent 
of the throne.—Ver. 3. On the arrival of David’s ambassadors, 
however, the chiefs of the Ammonites said to Hanun their lord, 
“ Doth David indeed honour thy father in thine eyes (1.e. dost 
thou really suppose that David intends to do honour to thy 
father), because he has sent comforters to thee? Has David not 
sent his servants to thee with the intention of exploring and spying 
out the town, and (then) destroying it?” The first question is 
introduced with 0, because a negative answer is expected; the 
second with nion, because it requires an affirmative reply. YA 
is the capital Rabbah, a strongly fortified city (see at ch. x1. 
1). The suspicion expressed by the chiefs was founded upon 
national hatred and enmity, which had probably been increased 
by David’s treatment of Moab, as the subjugation and severe 
punishment of the Moabites (ch. viii. 2) had certainly taken 
place a short time before. King Hanun therefore gave credence 
to the suspicions expressed as to David’s honourable intentions, 
and had his ambassadors treated in the most insulting manner.— 
Ver. 4. He had the half of their beard shaved off, and their 
clothes cut off up to the seat, and in this state he sent them 
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away. “ The half of the beard,” t.e. the beard on one side. 
With the value universally set upon the beard by the Hebrews 
and other oriental nations, as being a man’s greatest ornament,' 
the cutting off of one-half of it was the greatest insult that 
could have been offered to the ambassadors, and through them 
to David their king. The insult was still further increased by 
cutting off the long dress which covered the body; so that as 
the ancient Israelites wore no trousers, the lower half of the 
body was quite exposed. D117, from 17 or 7179, the long robe 
reaching down to the feet, "from the root MD = "TH, to stretch, 
spread out, or measure, Ver. 5. When David seceived infor- 
mation of the insults that had been heaped upon his ambassadors, 
he sent messengers to meet them, and direct them to remain in 
Jericho until their beard had grown again, that he might not 
have to set his eyes upon the insult they had received. 

Ver. 6. When the Ammonites saw that they had made 
themselves stinking before David, and therefore that David 
would avenge the insult offered to the people of Israel] in the 
persons of their ambassadors, they looked round for help among 
the powerful kings of Syria. They hired as auxiliaries (with a 
thousand talents of silver, ¢.e. nearly half a million of pounds 
sterling, according to 1 Chron. xix. 6) twenty thousand foot 
from Aram-Beth-Rehob and Aram-Zoba, and one thousand men 
from the king of Maacah, and twelve thousand troops from the 
men of Job. Aram-Beth-Rehob was the Aramean kingdom, 
the capital of which was Beth-Rehob. This Beth-Rehob, which 
is simply called Rehob in ver. §, is in all probability the city of 
this name mentioned in Num. xiii. 21 and Judg. xviii. 28, which 
lay to the south of Hamath, but the exact position of which has 
not yet been discovered: for the castle of Hunin, in the ruins 
of which Robinson imagines that he has found Beth-Rehob 


1 “* Cutting off a person’s beard is regarded by the Arabs as an indignity 
quite equal to flogging and branding among ourselves. Many would rather 
die than have their beard shaved off” (Arvieux, Sitten der Beduinen-araber). 
Niebuhr relates a similar occurrence as having taken place in modern times. 
In the year 1764, a pretender to the Persian throne, named Kerim Khan, 
sent ambassadors to Mir Mahenna, the prince of Bendervigk, on the Persian 
Gulf, to demand tribute from him; but he in return cut off the ambassa- 
dors’ beards. Kerim Khan was so enraged at this, that he went the next 
year with a large army to make war upon this prince, and took the city, 
and almost the whole of his territory, to avenge the insult. 
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(Bibl. Researches, p. 370), is to the south-west of Tell el Kadi, 
the ancient Laish-Dan, the northern boundary of the Israelitish 
territory ; so that the capital of this Aramzean kingdom would 
have been within the limits of the land of Israel,—a thing which 
is inconceivable. Aram-Naharaim is also mentioned in the 
corresponding text of the Chronicles, and for that reason many 
have identified Beth-Rehob with Rehoboth, on “ the river” 
(Euphrates), mentioned in Gen. xxxvi. 37. But this association 
is precluded by the fact, that in all probability the latter place 
is to be found in Rachabe, which is upon the Euphrates and 
not more than half a mile from the river (see Ritter, Erdk. xv. 
p- 128), so that from its situation it can hardly have been the 
capital of a separate Aramean kingdom, as the government of 
the king of Zoba extended, according to ver. 16, beyond the 
Euphrates into Mesopotamia. On Aram-Zoba, see at ch. viii. 
3; and for Maacah at Deut. iii. 14. A'D°YS is not to be taken 
as one word and rendered as a proper name, Ish-7ob, as it has 
been by most of the earlier translators; but & is a common 
noun used in a collective sense (as it frequently is in the 
expression ON wx), “the men of Tob.’ Tob was the district 
between Syria and Ammonitis, where Jephthah had formerly 
taken refuge (Judg. xi. 5). The corresponding text of the 
Chronicles (1 Chron. xix. 6, 7) is fuller, and differs in several 
respects from the text before us. According to the Chronicles, 
Hanun sent a thousand talents of silver to hire chariots and 
horsemen from Aram-Naharaim, Aram-Maacah, and Zobah. 
With this the Ammonites hired thirty-two thousand receb (i.e. 
chariots and horsemen: see at ch. vill. 4), and the king of 
Maacah and his people. They came and encamped before 
Medeba, the present ruin of Medaba, two hours to the south-east 
of Heshbon, in the tribe of Reuben (see at Num. xxi. 30, com- 
pared with Josh. xiii. 16), and the Ammonites gathered together 
out of their cities, and went to the war. The Chronicles 
therefore mention Aram-Naharaim (i.e. Mesopotamia) as hired 
by the Ammonites instead of Aram-Beth-Rehob, and leave out 
the men of Tob. The first of these differences is not to be 
explained, as Bertheau suggests, on the supposition that the 
author of the Chronicles took Beth-Rehob to be the same city 
as Rehoboth of the river in Gen. xxxvi. 37, and therefore sub- 
stituted the well-known “ Aram of the two rivers” as an 


ay 
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interpretation of the rarer name Beth-Rehob, thougn hardly on 
good ground. For this conjecture does not help to explain the 
omission of the men of Tob.” It is a much simpler explana- 
tion, that the writer of the Chronicles omitted Beth-Rehob and 
Tob as being names that were less known, this being the only 
place in the Old Testament in which they occur as separate 
kingdoms, and simply mentioned the kingdoms of Maacah and 
Zoba, which frequently occur; and that he included “ Aram of 
the two rivers,” and placed it at the head, because the Syrians 
obtained succour from Mesopotamia after their first defeat. 
The account in the Chronicles agrees with the one before us, 
so far as the number of auxiliary troops is concerned. For 
twenty thousand men of Zoba and twelve thousand of Tob 
amount to thirty-two thousand, besides the people of the king 
of Maacah, who sent a thousand men according to the text 
of Samuel. But according to that of the Chronicles, the 
auxiliary troops consisted of chariots and horsemen, whereas 
only foot-soldiers are mentioned in our text, which appears all 
the more remarkable, because according to ch. vill. 4, and 
1 Chron. xviii. 4, the king of Zoba fought against David with a 
considerable force of chariots and horsemen. It is very evident, 
therefore, that there are copyists’ errors in both texts; for the 
troops of the Syrians did not consist of infantry only, nor of 
chariots and horsemen alone, but of foot-soldiers, cavalry, and 
war-chariots, as we may see very clearly not only from the 
passages already quoted in ch. viii. 4 and 1 Chron. xviii. 4, but 
also from the conclusion to the account before us. According 
to ver. 18 of this chapter, when Hadarezer had reinforced his 
army with auxiliaries from Mesopotamia, after losing the first 
battle, David smote seven hundred receb and forty thousand 
parashim of Aram, whilst according to the parallel text (1 Chron. 
xix. 18) he smote seven thousand receb and forty thousand foot. 
Now, apart from the difference between seven thousand and 
seven hundred in the case of the receb, which is to be inter- 
preted in the same way as a similar difference in ch. viii. 4, the 
Chronicles do not mention any parashim at all in ver. 18, but 
foot-soldiers only, whereas in ver. 7 they mention only receb 
and parashim; and, on the other hand, there are no foot-soldiers 
given in ver. 18 of the text before us, but riders only, whereas 
in ver. 6 there are none but foot-soldiers mentioned, without 
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any riders at all. It is evident that in both engagements the 
Syrians fought with all three (infantry, cavalry, and chariots), 
so that in both of them David smote chariots, horsemen, and 
foot. 

Vers. 7-14. When David heard of these preparations and 
the advance of the Syrians into the land, he sent Joab and his 
brave army against the foe. O330 (the mighty men) is in 
apposition to sayi-3 (all the host): the whole army, namely 
the heroes or mighty men, t.e. the brave troops that were well 
used to war. It is quite arbitrary on the part of Thenius to 
supply vav before O0%1333; for, as Bertheau has observed, we 
never find a distinction drawn between the gibborim and the 
whole army.— Ver. 8. On the other hand, the Ammonites came 
out (from the capital, where they had assembled), and put 
themselves in battle array before the gate. The Syrians were 
alone on the field, ¢.e. they had taken up a separate position on 
the broad treeless table-land (cf. Josh. xii. 16) by Medeba. 
Medeba \ay about four geographical miles in a straight line to 
the south-west of Rabbath-Ammon.—Ver. 9. When Joab saw 
that “the front of the war was (directed) against him both 
before and behind,” he selected a picked body out of the Israel- 
itish army, and posted them (the picked men) against the 
children of Aram (i.e. the Syrians). The rest of the men he 
gave to his brother Abishai, and stationed them against the 
Ammonites. “ The front of the battle :” i.e. the face or front 
of the hostile army, when placed in battle array. Joab had 
this in front and behind, as the Ammonites had taken their 
stand before Rabbah: at the back of the Israelitish army, and the 
Syrians by Medeba in their front, so that Joab was attacked 
both before and behind. This compelled him to divide his army. 
He chose out, i.e. made a selection. Instead of >81¥72 “ara 
(the picked men in Israel) the Chronicles have Sentra “ana 
(the men in Israel), the singular M3 being more commonly 
employed than the plural to denote the men of war. The 3 
before NW j is not to be regarded as suspicious, although the 
early translators have not expressed it, and the Masoretes 
wanted to expunge it. “ The choice of Israel” signifies those 
who were selected in Israel for the war, t.e. the Israelitish 
soldiers. Joab himself took up his station opposite to the 
Syrians with a picked body of men, because they were the 
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stronger force of the two. He then made this arrangement 
with Abishai (ver. 11): “Jf Aram becomes stronger than I (i.e. . 
overpowers me), come to my help ; and if the Ammonites should 
overpower thee, I will go to help thee.” Consequently the attack 
was not to be made upon both the armies of the enemy simul- 
taneously ; but Joab proposed to attack the Aramzans (Syrians) 
first (cf. ver. 13), and Abishai was merely to keep the Ammon- 
ites in check, though there was still a possibility that the two 
bodies of the enemy might make their attack simultaneously.— 
Ver. 12. “ Be firm, and let us be firm (strong) for our people, 
and for the towns of our God: and Jehovah will do what seemeth 
Him good.” Joab calls the towns of Israel the towns of our 
God, inasmuch as the God of Israel had given the land to the 
people of Israel, as being His own property. Joab and Abishai 
were about to fight, in order that Jehovah’s possessions might. 
not fall into the hands of the heathen, and become subject to 
their gods.—Ver. 13. Joab then advanced with his army to 
battle against Aram, and “ they jled before him.”—Ver. 14. 
When the Ammonites perceived this, they also fled before 
Abishai, and drew back into the city (Rabbah); whereupon 
Joab returned to Jerusalem, probably because, as we may infer 
from ch. xi. 1, it was too late in the year for the siege and 
capture of Rabbah. 

Vers. 15-19. The Aramzans, however, gathered together 
again after the first defeat, to continue the war; and Hadarezer, 
the most powerful of the Aramzan kings, sent messengers to 
Mesopotamia, and summoned it to war. It is very evident, not 
only from the words “he sent and brought out Aram, which 
was beyond the river,” but also from the fact that Shobach, 
Hadarezer’s general (Shophach according to the Chronicles), 
was at the head of the Mesopotamian trodps, that the Meso- 
potamian troops who were summoned to help were under the 
supreme rule of Hadarezer. This is placed beyond all possible 
doubt by ver. 19, where the kings who had fought with Hadar- 
ezer against the Israelites are called his “ servants,” or vassals. 
non WWI" (ver. 16) might be translated “and their army came ;” 
but when we compare with this the mDONen x1" of ver. 17, we 
are compelled to render it as a proper name (as in the Septua- 
gint, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic)—“ and they (the men from 
beyond the Euphrates) came (marched) to Helam”—and to take 
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bon as a contracted form of pxon. The situation of this place 
has not yet been discovered. Ewald supposes it to be connected 
with the Syrian town Alamatha upon the Euphrates (Ptol. 
Geogr. v.15); but this is not to be thought of for a moment, 
if only because it cannot be supposed that the Aramzeans would 
fall back to the Euphrates, and wait for the Israelites to follow 
them thither before they gave them battle; and also on account 
of ch. viii. 4 and 1 Chron. xviii. 3, from which it is evident that 
Helam is to be sought for somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Hamath (see p. 360). For 7ONen 854 we find DA2N NBM, “ David 
came to them” (the Aramzans), in the Chronicles: so that the 
author of the Chronicles has omitted the unknown place, unless 
indeed DON has been written by mistake for O82.—Vers. 17 
sqq- David went with all Israel (all the Israelitish forces) 
against the foe, and smote the Aramzans at Helam, where they 
had placed themselves in battle array, slaying seven hundred 
charioteers and forty thousand horsemen, and so smiting (or 
wounding) the general Shobach that he died there, z.e. that he did 
not survive the battle (Thenius). With regard to the different 
account given in the corresponding text of the Chronicles as to 
the number of the slain, see the remarks on ver. 6 (pp. 376-7). 
It is a fact worthy of notice, that the number of men who fell 
in the battle (seven hundred receb and forty thousand parashim, 
according to the text before us; seven thousand receb and forty 
thousand ragli, according to the Chronicles) agrees quite as well 
with the number of Aramzans reported to be taken prisoners 
or slain, according to ch. viii. 4 and 1 Chron. xviii. 4, 5 (viz. 
seventeen hundred parashim or a thousand receb, and seven 
thousand parashim and twenty thousand raglt of Aram-Zoba, 
and twenty-two thousand of Aram-Damascus), as could possibly 
be expected considering the notorious corruption in the numbers 
as we possess them; so that there is scarcely any doubt that the 
number of Aramsans who fell was the same in both accounts 
(ch. viii. and x.), and that in the chapter before us we have 
simply a more circumstantial account of the very same war of 
which the result is given in ch. viii. and 1 Chron. xviii.—Ver. 19. 
“ And when all the kings, the vassals of Hadarezer, saw that they 
were smitten before Israel, they made peace with Israel, and became 
subject to them; and Aram was afraid to render any further help 
to the Ammonites.” It might appear from the first half of this 
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verse, that it was only the vassals of Hadarezer who made peace 
with Israel, and became subject to it, and that Hadarezer him- 
self did not. But the last clause, “‘ and the Aramzans were 
afraid,” etc., shows very clearly that Hadarezer also made 
peace with the Israelites, and submitted to their rule ; so that 
the expression in the first half of the verse is not a very exact 
one. 


SIEGE OF RABBAH. DAVID’S ADULTERY.—CHAP. XI. 


Ver. 1 (cf. 1 Chron. xx. 1). Srzez or RaspBayu.—“ And 
tt came to pass at the return of the year, at the time when the 
kings marched out, that David sent Joab, and his servants with 
him, and all Israel; and they destroyed the Ammonites and be- 
steged Rabbah: but David remained in Jerusalem.” This verse 
is connected with ch. x. 14, where it was stated that after Joab 
had put to flight the Arameans who came to the help of the 
Ammonites, and when the Ammonites also had fallen back 
before Abishai in consequence of this victory, and retreated 
into their fortified capital, Joab himself returned to Jerusalem. 
He remained there during the winter or rainy season, in which 
it was impossible that war should be carried on. At the return 
of the year, i.e. at the commencement of spring, with which 
the new year began in the month Abib (Nisan), the time when 
kings who were engaged in war were accustomed to open their 
campaign, David sent Joab his commander-in-chief with the 
whole of the Israelitish forces to attack the Ammonites once 
more, for the purpose of chastising them and conquering their 
capital. The Chethibh D'38200 should be changed into D'3209, 
according to the Keri and the text of the Chronicles. The 
® interpolated is a perfectly superfluous mater lectionis, and 
probably crept into the text from a simple oversight. The 
“ servants” of David with Joab were not the men performing 
military service, or soldiers, (in which case “all Israel” could 
only signify the people called out to war in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances,) but the king’s military officers, the military com- 
manders; and “all Israel,” the whole of the military forces of 
Israel. Instead of “the children of Ammon” we find “the 
country of the children of Ammon,” which explains the meaning 
more fully. But there was no necessity to insert (78 (the land 
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or country), as NNW is applied to men in other passages in the 
sense of “cast to the ground,” or destroy (e.g. 1 Sam. xxvi. 15). 
Rabbah was the capital of Ammonitis (as in Josh. xiii. 25) : the 
fuller name was Rabbath of the children of Ammon. It has 
been preserved in the ruins which still exist under the ancient 
name of Rabbat-Ammdn, on the Nahr Amman, i.e. the upper 
Jabbok (see at Deut. iii. 11). The last clause, “ but David 
sat (remained) in Jerusalem,” leads on to the account which 
follows of David’s adultery with Bathsheba (vers. 2-27 and ch. 
xit. 1-25), which took place at that time, and is therefore in- 
serted here, so that the conquest of Rabbah is not related till 
afterwards (ch. xii. 26-31). 


Vers. 2-27. Davip’s ADULTERY.—David’s deep fall forms 
a turning-point not only in the inner life of the great king, but 
also in the history of his reign. Hitherto David had kept free 
from the grosser sins, and had only exhibited such infirmities 
and failings as simulation, prevarication, etc., which clung to 
all the saints of the Old Covenant, and were hardly regarded 
as sins in the existing stage of religious culture at that time, 
although God never left them unpunished, but invariably 
visited them upon His servants with humiliations and chastise- 
ments of various kinds. Among the unacknowledged sins 
which God tolerated because of the hardness of Israel’s heart 
was polygamy, which encouraged licentiousness and the ten- 
dency to sensual excesses, and to which but a weak barrier had 
been presented by the warning that had been given for the 
Israelitish kings against taking many wives (Deut. xvii. 17), 
opposed as such a warning was to the notion so prevalent in 
the East both in ancient and modern times, that a well-filled 
harem is essential to the splendour of a princely court. The 
custom to which this notion gave rise opened a dangerous preci- 
pice in David’s way, and led to a most grievous fall, that can 
only be explained, as O. v. Gerlach has said, from the intoxi- 
cation consequent upon undisturbed prosperity and power, which 
grew with every year of his reign, and occasioned a long series 
of most severe humiliations and divine chastisements that marred 
the splendour of his reign, notwithstanding the fact that the 
great sin was followed by deep and sincere repentance. 

Vers. 2—5. Towards evening David walked upon the roof 
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of his palace, after rising from his couch, ze. after taking his 
mid-day rest, and saw from the roof a woman bathing, namely 
in the uncovered court of a neighbouring house, where there 
was a spring with a pool of water, such as you still frequently 
meet with in the East. “ The woman was beautiful to look 
upon.” Her outward charms excited sensual desires.—Ver. 3. 
David ordered inquiry to be made about her, and found 10s", 
“he, i.e. the messenger, said;” or indefinitely, “ they said”) 
that she was Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah the Hethite. sion, 
nonne, is used, as it frequently is, in the sense of an affirmation, 
“it is indeed so.” Instead of Bathsheba the daugliter of Eliam, 
we find the name given in the Chronicles (1 Chron. iii. 5) as 
Bathshua the daughter of Ammiel. The form {-n3 may be 
derived from }-N3, in which 3 is softened into 1; for Bath- 
sheba (with beth) is the correct and original form, as we may 
see from 1 Kings i. 11, 15, 28. liam and Ammiel have the 
same signification; the difference simply consists in the trans-. 
position of the component parts of the name. It is impossible 
to determine, however, which of the two forms was the original 
one.—Ver. 4. The information brought to him, that the beau- 
tiful woman was married, was not enough to stifle the sensual 
desires which arose in David’s soul. ‘“ When lust hath con- 
ceived, it bringeth forth sin” (Jas. i. 15). David sent for the 
woman, and lay with her. In the expression “he took her, and 
she came to him,” there is no intimation whatever that David 
brought Bathsheba into his palace through craft or violence, but 
rather that she came at his request without any hesitation, and 
offered no resistance to his desires. Consequently Bathsheba is 
not to be regarded as free from blame. The very act of bathing 
in the uncovered court of a house in the heart of the city, into 
which it was possible for any one to look down from the roofs 
of the houses on higher ground, does not say much for her 
feminine modesty, even if it was not done with an ulterior 
purpose, as some commentators suppose. Nevertheless in any 
case the greatest guilt rests upon David, that he, a man upon 
whom the Lord had bestowed such grace, did not resist the 
temptation to the lust of the flesh, but sent to fetch the woman. 
“ When she had sanctified herself from her uncleanness, she 
returned to her house.” Defilement from sexual intercourse 
rendered unclean till the evening (Lev. xv. 18). Bathsheba 
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thought it her duty to observe this statute most scrupulously, 
though she did not shrink from committing the sin of adultery. 
—Ver. 5. When she discovered that she was with child, she 
sent word to David. This involved an appeal to him to take 
the necessary steps to avert the evil consequences of the sin, 
inasmuch as the law required that both adulterer and adulteress 
should be put to death (Lev. xx. 10). 

Vers. 6-13. David had Uriah the husband of Bathsheba 
sent to him by Joab, under whom he was serving in the army 
before Rabbah, upon some pretext or other, and asked him as 
soon as he arrived how it fared with Joab and the people (i.e. 
the army) and the war. This was probably the pretext under 
which David had had him sent to him. According to ch. xxiii. 
39, Uriah was one of the gibborim (“ mighty men”) of David, 
and therefore held some post of command in the army, although 
there is no historical foundation for the statement made by 
Josephus, viz. that he was Joab’s armour-bearer or aide-de- 
camp. The king then said to him, “ Go down to thy house 
(from the palace upon Mount Zion down to the lower city, 
where Uriah’s house was situated), and wash thy feet ;” and 
when he had gone out of the palace, he sent a royal present 
after him. The Israelites were accustomed to wash their feet 
when they returned home from work or from a journey, to take 
refreshment and rest themselves. Consequently these words 
contained an intimation that he was to go and refresh himself 
in his own home. David’s wish was that Uriah should spend 
a night at home with his wife, that he might afterwards be 
regarded as the father of the child that had been begotten in 
adultery. Nx, a present, as in Amos v. 11, Jer. xl. 5, Esther 
ii. 18.—Ver. 9. But Uriah had his suspicions aroused. The 
connection between his wife and David may not have remained 
altogether a secret, so that it may have reached his ears as soon 
as he arrived in Jerusalem. “ He lay down to sleep before the 
king's house with all the servants of his lord (t.e. the retainers of 
the court), and went not down to his house.” “ Before, or at, 
the door of the king’s house,” i.e. in the court of the palace, or 
in a building adjoining the king’s palace, where the court ser- 
vants lived.— Ver. 10. When this was told to David (the next 
morning), he said to Uriah, “ Didst thou not come from the way 
(ie. from a journey)? why didst thou not go down (as men 
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generally do when they return from a journey)?” Uriah replied 
(ver. 11), “ The ark (ark of the covenant), and Israel, and 
Judah, dwell in the huts, and my lord Joab and the servants of 
my lord encamp in the field; and should [ go to my house to eat 
and to drink, and to lie with my wife? By thy life, and by the 
life of thy soul, I do no such thing!” MidbD2 3, to sit or 
sojourn in huts, is the same practically as being encamped in 
the field. Uriah meant to say: Whereas the ark, z.e. Jehovah 
with the ark, and all Israel, were engaged in conflict with the 
enemies of God and of His kingdom, and therefore encamped 
in the open country, it did not become a warrior to seek. rest 
and pleasure in his own home. This answer expressed the 
feelings and the consciousness of duty which ought to animate 
one who was fighting for the cause of God, in such plain and 
unmistakeable terms, that it was well adapted to prick the king 
to the heart. But David’s soul was so beclouded by the wish 
to keep clear of the consequences of his sin in the eyes of the 
world, that he did not feel the sting, but simply made a still 
further attempt to attain his purpose with Uriah. He com- 
manded him to stop in Jerusalem all that day, as he did not 
intend to send him away till the morrow.—Ver. 13. The next 
day he invited him to his table and made him drunken, with 
the hope that when in this state he would give up his intention 
of not going home to his wife. But Uriah lay down again the 
next night to sleep with the king’s servants, without going 
down to his house; for, according to the counsel and provi- 
dence of God, David’s sin was to be brought to light to his 
deep humiliation. 

Vers. 14-27. When the king saw that his plan was frus- 
trated through Uriah’s obstinacy, he resolved upon a fresh and 
still greater crime. He wrote a letter to Joab, with which he 
sent Uriah back to the army, and the contents of which were 
these: “Set ye Uriah opposite to the strongest contest, and 
then turn away behind him, that he may be slain, and die.” ! 
David was so sure that his orders would be executed, that he 


1 ‘¢ We may see from this how deep a soul may fall when it turns away 
from God, and from the guidance of His grace. This David, who in the 
days of his persecution would not even resort to means that were really 
plausible in order to defend himself, was now not ashamed to resort to the 
greatest crimes in order to cover his sin. O God! how great is our strength 
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did not, think it necessary to specify any particular crime of 
which Uriah had been guilty.—Ver. 16. The king’s wishes 
were fully carried out by Joab. “ When Joab watched (i.e. 
blockaded) the city, he stationed Uriah just where he knew that 
there were brave men” (in the city).—Ver. 17. “ And the men of 
the city came out (i.e. made a sally) and fought with Joab, and 
some of the people of the servants of David fell, and Uriah the 
Hethite died also.” The literal fulfilment of the king’s com- 
mand does not warrant us in assuming that Joab suspected how 
. the matter stood, or had heard a rumour concerning it. As a 
general, who was not accustomed to spare human life, he would 
be a faithful servant of his lord in this point, in order that his 
own interests might be served another time.—Vers. 18-21. 
Joab immediately despatched a messenger to the king, to give 
him a report of the events of the war, and with these instruc- 
tions: “ When thou hast told all the things of the war to the 
king to the end, in case the anger of the king should be 
excited (noyn, ascend), and he should say to thee, Why did ye 
advance so near to the city to fight? knew ye not that they 
would shoot from the wall? Who smote Abimelech the son 
of Jerubbosheth (z.e. Gideon, see at Judg. vi. 32)? did not 
a woman throw down a millstone from the wall, that he died 
in Thebez (Judg. ix. 53)? why went ye so nigh to the 
wall? then only say, Thy servant Uriah the Hethite has 
perished.” Joab assumed that David might possibly be angry 
at what had occurred, or at any rate that he might express his 
displeasure at the fact that Joab had sacrificed a number of 
warriors by imprudently approaching close to the wall: he 
therefore instructed the messenger, if such should be the case, 
to announce Uriah’s death to the king, for the purpose of miti- 
gating his wrath. The messenger seems to have known that 
Uriah was in disgrace with the king. At the same time, the 
words “thy servant Uriah is dead also” might be understood 
or interpreted as meaning that it was without, or even in oppo- 
sition to, Joab’s command, that Uriah went so far with his men, 


when we lay firm hold of Thee! And how weak we become as soon as we 
turn away from Thee! The greatest saints would be ready for the worst of 
deeds, if Thou shouldst but leave them for a single moment without Thy 
protection. Whoever reflects upon this, will give up all thought of self- 
security and spiritual pride.”"—Berleburg Bible. 
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and that he was therefore chargeable with his own death and 
that of the other warriors who had fallen.—Vers. 22 sqq. The 
messenger brought to David all the information with which 
Joab had charged him (now with a double accusative, to send or 
charge a person with anything), but he so far condensed it as 
to mention Uriah’s death at the same time. “ When the men 
(of Rabbah) became strong against us, and came out to us into 
the field, and we prevailed against them even to the gate, the 
archers shot at thy servants down from the wall, so that some 
of the servants of the king died, and thy servant Uriah the 
Hethite is dead also.” The x in the forms D'X187 3814 instead 
of oT 4 is an Aramaic mode of writing the words.—Ver. 25. 
David received with apparent composure the intelligence which 
he was naturally so anxious to hear, and sent this message back 
to Joab: “ Let not this thing depress thee, for the sword devours 
thus and thus. Keep on with the battle against the city, and 
destroy tt.” The construction of YUN with MX obj. is analogous 
to the combination of a passive verb with NX: “ Do not look 
upon this affair as evil” (disastrous). David then sent the mes- 
senger away, saying, “ Encourage thou him” (lit. strengthen 
him, put courage into him), to show his entire confidence in 
the bravery and stedfastness of Joab and the army, and their 
ultimate success in the capture of Rabbah.—In ver. 26 the 
account goes back to its starting-point. When Uriah’s wife 
heard of her husband’s death, she mourned for her husband. 
When her mourning was over, David took her home as his 
wife, after which she bore him a son (the one begotten in 
adultery). The ordinary mourning of the Israelites lasted 
seven days (Gen. 1. 10; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13). Whether widows 
mourned any longer we do not know. In the case before us 
Bathsheba would hardly prolong her mourning beyond the 
ordinary period, and David would certainly not delay taking her 
as his wife, in order that she might be married to the king as 
long as possible before the time of childbirth. The account of 
these two grievous sins on the part of David is then closed 
with the assurance that “the thing that David had done dis- 
pleased the Lord,” which prepares the way for the following 
chapter. 
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NATHAN’S REPROOF AND DAVID’S REPENTANCE. CONQUEST 
OF RABBAH.—CHAP. XII. 


The Lord left David almost a whole year in his sin, before 
_ sending a prophet to charge the haughty sinner with his mis- 
deeds, and to announce the punishment that would follow. He 
did this at length through Nathan, but not till after the birth 
of Bathsheba’s child, that had been begotten in adultery (com- 
pare vers. 14, 15 with ch. xi. 27). Not only was the fruit 
of the sin to be first of all brought to light, and the hardened 
sinner to be deprived of the possibility of either denying or 
concealing his crimes, but God would. first of all break his 
unbroken heart by the torture of his own conscience, and 
prepare it to feel the reproaches of His prophet. The reason 
for this delay on the part of God in the threatening of judgment 
is set forth very clearly in Ps. xxxii., where David describes 
most vividly the state of his heart during this period, and the 
sufferings that he endured as long as he was trying to conceal 
his crime. And whilst in this Psalm he extols the blessedness 
of a pardoned sinner, and admonishes all who fear God, on the 
ground of his own inmost experience after his soul had tasted 
once more the joy and confidence arising from the full for- 
giveness of his iniquities; in the fifty-first Psalm, which was 
composed after Nathan had been to him, he shows clearly 
enough that the promise of divine forgiveness, which the prophet 
had given him in consequence of his confession of his guilt, did 
not take immediate possession of his soul, but simply kept him 
from despair at first, and gave him strength to attain to a 
thorough knowledge of the depth of his guilt through prayer 
and supplication, and to pray for its entire removal, that his 
heart might be renewed and fortified through the Holy Ghost. 
But Nathan’s reproof could not possibly have borne this saving 
fruit, if David had still been living in utter blindness as to the 
character of his sin at the time when the prophet went to him. 


Vers. 1-14. Narnan’s Reproor.—Vers. 1 sqq. To ensure 
the success of his mission, viz. to charge the king with his 
crimes, Nathan resorted to a parable by which he led on the 
king to pronounce sentence of death upon himself. The 
parable is a very simple one, and drawn from life. Two men 
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were living in a certain city: the one was rich, and had many 
sheep and oxen; the other was poor, and possessed nothing at 
all but one small lamb which he had bought and nourished 
(™M, lit. kept alive), so that it grew up in his house along 
with his son, and was treated most tenderly and loved like a 
daughter. The custom of keeping pet-sheep in the house, as 
we keep lap-dogs, is still met with among the Arabs (vid. 
Bochart, HMteroz. 1. p. 594). There came a traveller (32h, a 
journey, for a traveller) to the rich man (wrx? without an 
article, the express definition being introduced afterwards in 
connection with the adjective TWyn; vid. Ewald, § 2982, p. 
741), and he grudged to take of his own sheep and oxen to 
prepare (sc. a meal) for the traveller who had come to his 
house ; “and he took the poor man’s lamb, and dressed it for 
the man that had come to him.’—Vers. 5, 6. David was so 
enraged at this act of violence on the part of the rich man, 
that in the heat of his anger he pronounced this sentence at 
once: “As the Lord liveth, the man who did this deserves to die ; 
and the lamb he shall restore fourfold.” ‘The fourfold restora- 
tion corresponds to the law in Ex. xxi. 87. The culprit himself 
was also to be put to death, because the forcible robbery of a 
poor man’s pet-lamb was almost as bgd as man-stealing.—Vers. 
7 sqq- The parable was so selected that David could not sus- 
pect that it had reference to him and to his sin. With all the 
greater shock therefore did the words of the prophet, “ Thou art 
the man,” come upon the king. Just as in the parable the sin 
is traced to its root—namely, insatiable covetousness—so now, in 
the words of Jehovah which follow, and in which the prophet 
charges the king directly with his crime, he brings out again in 
the most unsparing manner this hidden background of all sins, 
for the purpose of bringing thoroughly home to his heart the 
greatness of his iniquity, and the condemnation it deserved. 
“Jehovah the God of Israel hath said, I anointed thee hing over 
Israel, and I delivered thee out of the hand of Saul, and I gave 
thee thy master’s house and thy master’s wives into thy bosom.” 
These words refer to the fact that, according to the general 
custom in the East, when a king died, his successor upon the 
throne also succeeded to his harem, so that David was at liberty 
to take his predecessor’s wives; though we cannot infer from 
this that he actually did so: in fact this is by no means probable, 
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since, according to 1 Sam. xiv. 50, Saul had but one wife, and 
according to 2 Sam. iii. 7 only one concubine, whom Abner 
appropriated to himself. “ And gave thee the house of Israel 
and Judah ;” i.e. I handed over the whole nation to thee as 
king, so that thou couldst have chosen young virgins as wives 
from all the daughters of Judah and Israel. byp ON), “and if 
(all this was) too little, I would have added to thee this ail that.” 
—Ver. 9. “ Why hast thou despised the word of Jehovah, to do 
evtl in His eyes? Thou hast slain Uriah the Hethite with the 
sword, and taken his wife to be thy wife, and slain him with the 
sword of the Ammonites.” The last clause does not contain 
any tautology, but serves to strengthen the thought by defining 
more sharply the manner in which David destroyed Uriah. 374, 
to murder, is stronger than 734; and the fact that it was by the 
sword of the Ammonites, the enemies of the pcople of God, that 
the deed was done, added to the wickedness.— Vers. 10-12. The 
punishment answers to the sin. There is first of all (ver. 10) 
the punishment for the murder of Uriah: “ The sword shall not 
depart from thy house for ever, because thou hast despised me, 
and hast taken the wife,” etc. “ For ever” must not be toned 
down to the indefinite idea of a long period, but must be held 
firmly in its literal signification. The expression “thy house,” 
however, does not refer to the house of David as continued in 
his descendants, but simply as existing under David himself 
until it was broken up by his death. The fulfilment of this 
threat commenced with the murder of Amnon by Absalom 
(ch. xiii. 29); it was continued in the death of Absalom the 
rebel (ch. xviii. 14), and was consummated in the execution 
of Adonijah (1 Kings ii. 24, 25).—Vers. 11, 12. But David 
had also sinned in committing adultery. It was therefore an- 
nounced to him by Jehovah, “ Behold, I raise up mischief over 
thee out of thine own house, and will take thy wives before thine 
eyes, and give them to thy neighbour, that he may le with thy 
wives before the eyes of this sun (for the fulfilment of this by 
Absalom, see ch. xvi. 21, 22). For thou hast done it in secret ; 
but I will do this thing before all Israel, and before (in the face 
of) the sun.” David’s twofold sin was to be followed by a two- 
fold punishment. For his murder he would have to witness 
the commission of murder in his own family, and for his 
adultery the violation of his wives, and both of them in an 
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intensified form. As his sin began with adultery, and was 
consummated in murder, so the law of just retribution was 
also carried out in the punishment, in the fact that the judg- 
ments which fell upon his house commenced with Amnon’s 
incest, whilst Absalom’s rebellion culminated in the open viola- 
tion of his father’s concubines, and even Adonijah lost his life, 
simply because he asked for Abishag the Shunammite, who had 
lain in David’s bosom to warm and cherish him in his old age 
(1 Kings ii. 23, 24).—Ver. 13. These words went to David’s 
heart, and removed the ban of hardening which pressed upon 
it. He confessed to the prophet, “J have sinned against the 
Lord.” “The words are very few, just as in the case of the 
publican in the Gospel of Luke (xviii. 13). But that is a good 
sign of a thoroughly broken spirit. . . . There is no excuse, no 
cloaking, no palliation of the sin. There is no searching for 
a loophole, . . . no pretext put forward, no human weakness 
pleaded. He acknowledges his guilt openly, candidly, and 
without prevarication” (Berleb. Bible). In response to this 
candid confession of his sin, Nathan announced to him, “ The 
Lord also hath let thy sin pass by (i.e. forgiven it). Thou wilt 
not die. Only because by this deed thou hast given the enemies of 
the Lord occasion to blaspheme, the son that is born unto thee 
shall die.” YS, inf. abs. Piel, with chirek, because of its 
similarity in sound to the following perfect (see Ewald, § 
240, ¢c). 03, with which the apodosis commences, belongs to 
the {29 which follows, and serves to give emphasis to the 
expression: ‘“ Nevertheless the son” (vid. Ges. § 155, 2, a). 
David himself had deserved to die as an adulterer and mur- 
derer. The Lord remitted the punishment of death, not so 
much because of his heartfelt repentance, as from His own 
fatherly grace and compassion, and because of the promise 
that He had given to David (ch. vii. 11, 12),—a promise which 
rested upon the assumption that David would not altogether 
fall away from a state of grace, or commit a mortal sin, but 
that even in the worst cases he would turn to the Lord again 
and seek forgiveness. The Lord therefore punished him for 
this sin with the judgments announced in vers. 10-12, as 
about to break upon him and his house. But as his sin had 
given occasion to the enemies of the Lotd—i.e. not only to 
the heathen, but also to the unbelieving among the Israelites 
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themselves—to blaspheme or ridicule his religion and that of 
all other believers also, the child that was begotten in adultery 
and had just been born should die; in order, on the one hand, 
that the father should atone for his adultery in the death of 
the son, and, on the other hand, that the visible occasion for 
any further blasphemy should be taken away: so that David 
was not only to feel the pain of punishment in the death of his 
son, but was also to discern in it a distinct token of the grace 


of God. 


Vers. 15-25. Davip’s PENITENTIAL GRIEF, AND THE 
BirtH OF SoLtomon.—Ver. 15. The last-mentioned punish- 
ment was inflicted without delay. When Nathan had gone 
home, the Lord smote the child, so that it became very ill.— 
Vers. 16, 17. Then David sought God (in prayer) for the boy, 
and fasted, and went and lay all night upon the earth. 8&3, 
“‘ he came,” not into the sanctuary of the Lord (ver. 20 is proof 
to the contrary), but into his house, or into his chamber, to 
pour out his heart before God, and bend beneath His chastising 
hand, and refused the appeal of his most confidential servants, 
who tried to raise him up, and strengthen him with food. “ The 
elders of his house,” judging from Gen. xxiv. 2, were the oldest 
and most confidential servants, “ the most highly honoured of 
his servants, and those who had the greatest influence with 
him” (Clericus).—Ver. 18. On the seventh day, when the child 
died, the servants of David were afraid to tell him of its death; 
for they said (to one another), “ Behold, while the child was 
still living, we spoke to him, and he did not hearken to our 
voice; how should we say to him, now the child is dead, that 
he should do harm?” (7.e. do himself an injury in the depth of 
his anguish.)—Vers. 19, 20. David saw at once what had hap- 
pened from their whispering conversation, and asked whether 
the child was dead. When they answered in the affirmative, 
he rose up from the ground, washed and anointed himself, and 
changed his clothes; that is to say, he laid aside all the signs of — 
penitential grief and mourning, went into the house of the Lord 
(the holy tent upon Mount Zion) and worshipped, and then 
returned to his house, and had food set before him.—Vers. 21 
sqq. When his servants expressed their astonishment at all this, 
David replied, “As long as the boy lived, I fasted and wept: for 
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I thought (said), Perhaps (who knows) the Lord may be gracious 
to me, that the child may remain alive. But now he is dead, why 
should I fast? can I bring him back again? JI shall go to him, 
but he will not return to me.” On this O. v. Gerlach has the 
following admirable remarks: “In the case of a man whose 
penitence was so earnest and so deep, the prayer for the pre- 
servation of his child must have sprung from some other source 
than excessive love of any created object. His great desire 
was to avert the stroke, as a sign of the wrath of God, in the 
hope that he might be able to discern, in the preservation of 
the child, a proof of divine favour consequent upon the restora- 
tion of his fellowship with God. But when the child was dead, 
he humbled himself under the mighty hand of God, and rested 
satisfied with His grace, without giving himself up to fruitless 
pain.” This state of mind is fully explained in Ps. li., though 
his servants could not comprehend it. The form ‘23m is the 
imperfect Kal, ‘23M according to the Chethibh, though the 
Masoretes have substituted as the Keri 22M, the perfect with 
vav consec.—Ver. 235 is paraphrased very correctly by Cleri- 
cus: “TI shall go to the dead, the dead will not come to me.” — 
Ver. 24. David then comforted his wife Bathsheba, and lived 
with her again; and she bare a son, whom he called Solomon, 
the man of peace (cf. 1 Chron. xxii. 9). David gave the child 
this name, because he regarded his birth as a pledge that he 
should now become a partaker again of peace with God, and 
not from any reference to the fact that the war with the 
Ammonites was over, and peace prevailed when he was born ; 
although in all probability Solomon was not born till after the 
capture of Rabbah and the termination of the Ammonitish war. 
His birth is mentioned here simply because of its connection 
with what immediately precedes. The writer adds (in vers. 24, 
25), “And Jehovah loved him, and sent by the hand (through the 
medium) of Nathan the prophet; and he called his son Jedidiah 
(i.e.,beloved of Jehovah), for Jehovah's sake.” The subject to 
now (he sent) cannot be David, because this would not yield 
any appropriate sense, but must be Jehovah, the subject of the 
clause immediately preceding. ‘ To send by the hand,” te. 
to make a mission by a person (vid. Ex. iv. 13, etc.), is equiva- 
lent to having a commission performed by a person, or entrust- 
ing a person with a commission to another. We learn from 
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what follows, in what the commission with which Jehovah 
entrusted Nathan consisted: “ And he (Nathan, not Jehovah) 
called his (the boy’s) name Jedidiah.” And if Nathan is the 
subject to “ called,” there is nothing to astonish in the expres- 
sion “ because of the Lord.” The idea is this: Nathan came 
to David according to Jehovah’s instructions, and gave Solo- 
mon the name Jedidiah for Jehovah's sake, 1.e. because Jehovah 
loved him. The giving of such a name was a practical declara- 
tion on the part of Jehovah that He loved Solomon, from which 
David could and was intended to discern that the Lord had 
blessed his marriage with Bathsheba. Jedidiah, therefore, was 
not actually adopted as Solomon’s name. ; 


Vers. 26-31. ConquEsT OF RABBAH, AND PUNISHMENT 
OF THE AMMONITES (comp. 1 Chron. xx. 1-3).—“ Joab fought 
against Rabbah of the children of Ammon, and took the king's 
city.” n> VY, the capital of the kingdom, is the city with 
the exception of the acropolis, as ver. 27 clearly shows, where 
the captured city is called “the water-city.” Rabbah was 
situated, as the ruins of Ammédn show, on both banks of the 
river (Moiet) Ammdn (the upper Jabbok), in a valley which is 
shut in upon the north and south by two bare ranges of hills of 
moderate height, and is not more than 200 paces in breadth. 
“The northern height is crowned by the castle, the ancient 
acropolis, which stands on the north-western side of the city, 
and commands the whole city” (see Burckhardt, Syria ii. pp. 
612 sqq., and Ritter, Erdkunde xv. pp. 1145 sqq.). After taking 
the water-city, Joab sent messengers to David, to inform him 
of the result of the siege, and say to him, “ Gather the rest of 
the people together, and besiege the city (i.e. the acropolis, which 
may have been peculiarly strong), and take it, that I may not 
take the city (also), and my name be named upon it,” i.e. the 
glory of the conquest be ascribed to me. Luther adopts this 
explanation in his free rendering, “and I have a name from it.” 
—Ver. 29. Accordingly David “ gathered together all the people,” 
—1i.e. all the men of war who had remained behind in. the land ; 
from which we may see that Joab’s besieging army had been 
considerably weakened during the long siege, and at the capture 
of the water-city,—“ and fought against the acropolis, and took 
it.” —Ver. 30. He then took their king’s crown (“ their king,” 
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viz. the king of the Ammonites) from off his (the king’s) head ; 
so that he had either been taken prisoner or slain at the cap- 
ture of the city. The weight of the crown was “a talent of 
gold, and precious stones” (sc. were upon it): as the writer of the 
Chronicles has correctly explained it by supplying "3. The 
Hebrew talent (equal to 3000 shekels) was 833 Dresden pounds. 
But the strongest man could hardly have borne a crown of 
this weight upon his head for however short a time; and David 
could scarcely have placed it upon his own head. We must 
therefore assume that the account of the weight is not founded 
upon actual weighing, but simply upon an approximative esti- 
mate, which is somewhat too high. David also took a great 
quantity of booty out of the city.—Ver. 31. He also had the 
inhabitants executed, and that with cruel tortures. “ He sawed 
them in pieces with the saw and with iron harrows.” 11393 DWN, 
“he put them into the saw,” does not give any appropriate 
sense; and there can be no doubt, that instead of pw we 
should read WW" (from "iv) : “ he cut (sawed) them in pieces.” 
onan nNApoA, “and with tron cutting tools.” The meaning of 
the dar. Xey. NN) cannot be more precisely determined. The 
current rendering, “ axes or hatchets,” is simply founded upon 
the circumstance that 113, to cut, is applied in 2 Kings vi. 4 to 
the felling of trees. The reading in the Chronicles, nii202, is 
evidently a copyist’s error, as we have already had 7383, “ with 
the saw.” The meaning of the next clause is a disputed point, 
as the reading itself varies, and the Masoretes read 12713 instead 
of the Chethibh j>5n3, “ he made them go through brick-kilns,” 
i.e. burnt them in brick-kilns, as the LX-X. and Vulgate render 
it. On the other hand, Thenius takes the Chethibh under his 
protection, and adopts Kimchi’s explanation: “ he led them 
through Malchan, i.e. through the place where the Ammonites 
burned their children in honour of their idol.” Thenius would 
therefore alter 1pPD3 into n3pD3 or pb?m2 : “he offered them 
as sacrifices in their image of Moloch.” But this explanation 
cannot be even grammatically sustained, to say nothing of the 
arbitrary character of the alteration proposed; for the tech- 
nical expression Tet wea Van, “to cause to go through the 
fire for Moloch” (Lev. xviii. 21), is essentially different from — 
902 ayn, to cause to pass through Moloch, an expression that 
we never meet with. Moreover, it is impossible to see how 
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burning the Ammonites in the image of Moloch could possibly 
be “an obvious mode of punishing idolatry,” since the idolatry 
itself consisted in the fact that the Ammonites burned their 
children to Moloch. So far as the circumstances themselves 
are concerned, the cruelties inflicted upon the prisoners are not 
to be softened down, as Daaz and others propose, by an arbi- 
trary perversion of the words into a mere sentence to hard 
labour, such as sawing wood, burning bricks, etc. At the 
same time, the words of the text do not affirm that all the 
inhabitants of Rabbah were put to death in this cruel manner. 
ma We DYN (without >3) refers no doubt simply to the fighting 
men that were taken prisoners, or at the most to the male 
population of the acropolis of Rabbah, who probably consisted 
of fighting men only. In doing this, David merely retaliated 
upon the Ammonites the cruelties with which they had treated 
their foes; since according to Amos i. 13 they ripped up women 
who were with child, and according to 1 Sam. xi. 2 their king 
Nahash would only make peace with the inhabitants of Jabesh 
upon the condition that the right eye of every one of them 
should be put out. It is sufficiently evident from this, that the 
Ammonites had aimed at the most shameful extermination of 
the Israelites. “ Thus did he unto all the cities of the Am- 
monites,” t.e. to all the fortified cities that resisted the Israelites. 
After the close of this war, David returned to Jerusalem with 
all the men of war. The war with the Syrians and Ammonites, 
including as it did the Edomitish war as well, was the fiercest 
in which David was ever engaged, and was also the last great 
war of his life. 


AMNON’S INCEST, AND ABSALOM 'S FRATRICIDE.—CHAP. XIII. 


The judgments threatened to king David in consequence of 
his sin with Bathsheba soon began to fall upon him and upon 
his house, and were brought ‘about by sins and crimes on the 
part of his own sons, for which David was himself to blame, 
partly because of his own indulgence and want of discipline, 
and partly because of the bad example that he had set them. 
Having grown up without strict paternal discipline, simply 
under the care of their different mothers, who were jealous of 
one another, his sons fancied that they might gratify their own 
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fleshly lusts, and carry out their own ambitious plans; and 
from this there arose a series of crimes, which nearly cost the 
king his life and throne. Amnon, David's eldest son, led the 
way with his forcible violation of his step-sister Tamar (vers. 
1-22). The crime was avenged by her own brother Absalom, 
who treacherously assassinated Amnon, in consequence of which 
he was obliged to flee to Geshur and take refuge with his 
father-in-law (vers. 23-39). 


Vers. 1-22. Amnon’s Incest.—Vers. 1-14. The following 
occurrences are assigned in a general manner to the times suc- 
ceeding the Ammonitish war, by the words “ And it came to 
pass after this ;” and as David did not marry Maacah the mother 
of Absalom and Tamar till after he had been made king at 
Hebron (see ch. iii. 3), they cannot well have taken place 
before the twentieth year of his reign. Amnon, the eldest son 
of David by Ahinoam the Jezreelite (ch. iii. 2), loved Tamar, 
the beautiful sister of his step-brother Absalom, so passionately 
that he became ill in consequence, because he could not get near 
to her as she was a virgin. Vers. 1 and 2 form one period. 73". 
is a continuation of {2°7NS8 “4; and the words from DiPviaNhs 
to TYT7J2 are a circumstantial clause. ¥%: literally “it became 
narrow (anxious) to Amnon, even to making himself ill,” i.e. he 
quite pined away, not “he pretended to be ill” (Luther), for 
it was not till afterwards that he did this according to Jonadab’s 
advice (ver. 5). nibnni : to make one’s self ill, here to become 
ill, in ver. 5 to pretend to be ill. The clause 87 TANI °D is to 
be joined to the one which follows: “ because she was a virgin, 
and it seemed impossible to him to do anything to her.’ The 
maidenly modesty of Tamar evidently raised an insuperable 
barrier to the gratification of his lusts——Vers. 3-5. Amnon’s 
miserable appearance was observed by his cousin Jonadab, a very 
crafty man, who asked him what was the reason, and then gave 
him advice as to the way in which he might succeed in gratify- 
ing his desires. Shimeah is called Shammah in 1 Sam. xvi. 9.— 
Ver. 4. “ Why art thou so wasting away (7, thin, spare, here 
equivalent to wasting away, looking miserable), king’s son, from 
morning to morning ?” t.e. day by day. “The morning” is men- 
tioned because sick persons look worst in the morning. The 
advice given in ver. 5,—viz. “Lay thee down upon thy bed, and 
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pretend to be ill; and when thy father comes to visit thee, say 
to him, May my sister Tamar come to me, and give me to eat?” 
etc..—was very craftily devised, as Amnon’s wretched appearance 
would favour his pretence that he was ill, and it might be hoped 
that an affectionate father would gratify him, since even if the 
wish seemed a strange one, it might easily be accounted for from 
the marvellous desires of persons who are ill, particularly with 
regard to food,—desires which it is often very difficult to gratify. 
—Vers. 6 sqq. Amnon acted upon the advice, and begged his 
father, when he came to ask him how he was, to allow his sister 
Tamar to come and bake two heart-cakes for him before his 
eyes, which she very speedily did. 23? is a denom. from nina», 
to make or bake heart-cakes. ni32p is a heart-strengthening 
kind of pastry, a kind of pancake, which could be very quickly 
made. It is evident from these verses that the king’s children 
lived in different houses. Probably each of the king’s wives 
lived with her children in one particular compartment of the 
palace.—Vers. 9 sqq. “And she took the pan and shook out 
(what she had prepared) before him. The dz. Ney. NWD signi- 
fies a frying-pan or sauce-pan, according to the ancient versions. 
The etymology is uncertain. But Amnon refused to eat, and, 
like a whimsical patient, he then ordered all the men that were 
with him to go out; and when this had been done, he told 
Tamar to bring the food into the chamber, that he might eat it 
from her hand ; and when she handed him the food, he laid 
hold of her, and said, “ Come, lie with me, my sister !”—Vers. 
12, 13. Tamar attempted to escape by pointing to the wicked- 
ness of such a desire: “ Pray, do not, my brother, do not humble 
me; for they do not such things in Israel: do not this folly.” 
The words recal Gen. xxxiv. 7, where the expression “ folly” 
(nebalah) is first used to denote a want of chastity. Sucha 
sin was altogether out of keeping with the calling and holiness 
of Israel (vid. Lev. xx. 8 sqq.). “And I, whither should I 
carry my shame?” i.e. shame and contempt would meet me 
everywhere. “ And thou wouldst be as one of the fools in 
Israel.” We should both of us reap nothing but shame from 
it. What Tamar still further said, “Now therefore, I pray 
thee, speak to the king, for he will not refuse me to thee,” is no 
doubt at variance with the law which prohibits marriage be- 
tween step-brothers and sisters (Lev. xviii. 9, 11, xx. 17); but 
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it by no means proves that the laws of Leviticus were not in 
existence at the“time, nor does it even presuppose that Tamar 
was ignorant of any such Jaw. She simply said this, as Clericus 
observes, “that she might escape from his hands by any means 
in her power, and to avoid inflaming him still more and driving 
him to sin by precluding all hope of marriage.”' We cannot 
therefore even infer from these words of hers, that she really 
thought the king could grant a dispensation from the existing 
hindrances to their marriage.—Ver. 14. Amnon would not 
listen to her, however, but overpowered her, forced her, and 
lay with her. 

Vers. 15-22. Amnon had no sooner gratified his animal 
passion, than his love to the humbled sister turned into hatred, 
which was even greater than his (previous) love, so that he 
commanded her to get up and go. This sudden change, which 
may be fully explained from a psychological point of view, and 
is frequently exemplified still in actual life, furnishes a striking 
proof that lust is not love, but simply the gratification of the 
animal passions.—Ver. 16. Tamar replied, “‘ Do not become the 
cause of this great evil, (which is) greater than another that thou 
hast done to me, to thrust me away,” t.e. do not add to the great 
wrong which thou hast done me the still greater one of thrust- 
ing me away. This is apparently the only admissible expla- 
nation of the difficult expression NITRO, as nothing more is 
needed than to supply ‘09. Tamar calls his sending her away 
a greater evil than the one already done to her, because it 
would inevitably be supposed that she had been guilty of some 
shameful conduct herself, that the seduction had come from 
her ; whereas she was perfectly innocent, and had done nothing 
but what affection towards a sick brother dictated, whilst it was 
impossible for her to call for help (as prescribed in Deut. xxii. 
27), because Amnon had sent the servants away, and Tamar 
could not in any case expect assistance from them.—Ver. 17. 
Amnon then called the boy who waited upon him, and ordered 
him to put out this person (the sister he had humbled), and to 
bolt the door behind her, so that it had the appearance of her 
having made a shameful proposal to him.—Ver. 18. Before 
stating that this command was obeyed, the writer inserts this 


1 Josephus adopts this explanation : ‘‘ This she said, as desirous to avoid 
her brother’s violent passion at present” (Ant. viii. 8, 1). 
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remark: “She (Tamar) wore a long dress with sleeves (see Gen. 
xxxvii. 3); for tn this manner did the virgin daughters of the 
king dress themselves with mantles.” DP yD is an accusative 
belonging to mvizon, and the meaning is that the king’s daugh-. 
ters, who were virgins, wore long dresses with sleeves as cloaks. 
The cetoneth passim was not an ordinary under-garment, but 
was worn over the plain cetoneth or tunic, and took the place of 
the ordinary meil without sleeves. Notwithstanding this dress, 
by which a king’s daughter could at once be recognised, Amnon’s 
servant treated Tamar like a common woman, and turned her out 
of the house.—Ver. 19. And Tamar took ashes upon her head, 
rent her sleeve-dress (as a sign of grief and pain at the disgrace 
inflicted upon her), laid her hand upon her head (as a sign that 
a grievous trouble had come upon her, that the hand of God 
was resting as it were upon her: vid. Jer. ii. 37), and “ went 
going and cried,” 2.e. crying aloud as she went along.—Ver. 20. 
Then Absalom said to her, namely when she came home mourn- 
ing in this manner, “ Has Amnon thy brother been with thee?” 
This was a euphemism for what had taken place (cf. Gen. xxxix. 
10), as Absalom immediately conjectured. “ And now, my 
sister, be silent ; it ts thy brother, do not take this thing to heart.” 
Absalom quieted the sister, because he was determined to take 
revenge, but wished to conceal his plan of vengeance for the 
time. So Tamar remained in her brother’s house, “ and indeed 
desolate,” t.e. as one laid waste, with the joy of her life hope- 
lessly destroyed. It cannot be proved that 09¥ ever means 
single or solitary.— Vers. 21, 22. When David heard “all these 
things,” he became very wrathful; but Absalom did not speak 
to Amnon “from good to evil” (i.e. either good or evil, not a 
single word: Gen. xxiv. 50), because he hated him for having 
humbled his sister. The L-X-X. add to the words “he (David) 
was very wroth,” the following clause: “ He did not trouble 
the spirit of Amnon his son, because he loved him, for he was 
his first-born.” This probably gives the true reason why David 
let such a crime as Amnon’s go unpunished, when the law en- 
joined that incest should be punished with death (Lev. xx. 17); 
at the same time it is nothing but a subjective conjecture of 
the translators, and does not warrant us in altering the text. 
The fact that David was contented to be simply angry is pro- 
bably to be accounted for partly. from his own consciousness of 
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guilt, since he himself had been guilty of adultery ; but it arose 
chiefly from his indulgent affection towards his sons, and his 
consequent want of discipline. This weakness in his character 
. bore very bitter fruit. 


Vers. 23-39. ABSALOM’S REVENGE AND FLIGHT.— Vers. 
23, 24. Absalom postponed his revenge for two full years. He 
then “kept sheep-shearing,’ which was celebrated as a joyous 
festival (see 1 Sam. xxv. 2, 8), “at Baal-Hazor, near Ephraim,” 
where he must therefore have had some property. The situa- 
tion of Baal-Hazor cannot be precisely determined. The clause 
“ which (was) beside Ephraim”’ points to a situation on the 
border of the tribe-territory of Ephraim (juxta Ephraim, ac- 
cording to the Onom. s.v. Baalasor); for the Old Testament 
never mentions any city of that name. This definition does not 
exactly tally with v. Raumer’s conjecture (Pal. p. 149), that 
Baal-Hazor may have been preserved in Tell Asir (Rob. Pal. 
ii. p. 151, iii. p. 79); for this Tell is about five Roman miles to 
the north-east of Bethel, z.e. within the limits of the tribe of 
Ephraim. There is greater probability in the suggestion made 
by Ewald and others, that Baal-Hazor is connected with the 
Hazor of Benjamin (Neh. xi. 33), though the situation of Hazor 
has not yet been thoroughly decided; and it is merely a conjec- 
ture of Robinson’s that it is to be found in Tell Asér. The 
following statement, that “ Absalom invited all the king’s sons” 
(sc. to the feast), somewhat anticipates the course of events: 
for, according to ver. 24, Absalom invited the king himself, 
together with his courtiers; and it was not till the king declined 
the invitation for himself, that Absalom restricted his invitation 
to the royal princes.—Ver. 25. The king declined the invitation, 
that he might not be burdensome to Absalom. Absalom 
pressed him indeed, but he would not go, and blessed him, 2.e. 
wished him a pleasant and successful feast (see 1 Sam. xxv. 14). 
—Ver. 26. Then Absalom said, “ And not (2.e. if thou dost not 
go), may my brother Amnon go with me?” The king would not 
give his consent to this; whether from suspicion cannot be de- 
termined with certainty, as he eventually yielded to Absalom’s 
entreaties and let Amnon and all the other king’s sons go. 
From the length of time that had elapsed since Amnon’s crime 
was committed, without Absalom showing any wish for revenge, 
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David might have felt quite sure that he had nothing more to 
fear. But this long postponement of revenge, for the purpose 
of carrying it out with all the more certainty, is quite in the 
spirit of the East.—Ver. 28. Absalom then commanded his 
servants to put Amnon to death without fear, as he had com- 
manded, as soon as his heart should become merry with wine 
and he (Absalom) should tell them to smite him. The arrange- 
ment of the meal is passed over as being quite subordinate to 
the main purpose of the narrative; and the clause added by the 
LXX. at the close of ver. 27, xat érroincev "ABeccadwv toro 
Kata, Tov ToTov Tod Bactdéws, is nothing more than an explana- 
tory gloss, formed according to 1 Sam. xxv. 36. The words 
‘¢ Have not I commanded you?” implied that Absalom would 
take the responsibility upon himself.—Ver. 29. The servants 
did as he commanded, whereupon the other king’s sons all fled 
upon their mules.—Ver. 30. But whilst they were on the road, 
the report of what Absalom had done reached the ears of 
the king, and, as generally happens in such cases, with very 
great exaggeration: “ Absalom hath slain all the king’s sons, 
and there is not one of them left.”—Ver. 31. The king rent his 
clothes with horror at such a deed, and sat down upon the 
ground, and all his servants (courtiers) stood motionless by, 
with their clothes rent as well. This is the rendering adopted 
by Bottcher, as 18) has frequently the idea of standing perfectly 
motionless (e.g. Num. xxii. 23, 24; Ex. v. 20, etc.).—Ver. 32. 
Then Jonadab, the same person who had helped Amnon to 
commit his crime, said, “ Let not my lord say (or think) that 
they have slain all the young men the king’s sons, but Amnon 
alone 1s dead; for tt was laid upon the mouth of Absalom from 
the day that he forced his sister Tamar.” The meaning is either 
“they might see it (the murder of Amnon) by his mouth,” or 
“they might gather it from what he said.” nO’ ANN: it was 
a thing laid down, i.e. determined (vid. Ex. xxi. 13). The sub- 
ject, viz. the thing itself, or the intended murder of Amnon, 
may easily be supplied from the context. O8 "5 is undoubtedly 
used in the sense of “no but.” The negation is implied in the 
thought: Let the king not lay it to heart, that they say all the 
king’s sons are dead; it is not so, but only Amnon is dead. 
Jonadab does not seem to speak from mere conjecture; he is 
much too sure of what he says. He might possibly have heard 
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expressions from Absalom’s lips which made him certain as to 
how the matter stood.—Ver. 34. “And Absalom fled.” This 
statement follows upon ver. 29. When the king’s sons fled 
upon their mules, Absalom also took to flight—Vers. 30-33 
are a parenthesis, in which the writer describes at once the 
impression made upon the king and his court by the report of 
what Absalom had done. The apparently unsuitable position 
in which this statement is placed may be fully explained from 
the fact, that the flight of Absalom preceded the arrival of the 
rest of the sons at the king’s palace. The alteration which 
Bottcher proposes to make in the text, so as to remove this 
statement altogether on account of its unsuitable position, is 
proved to be inadmissible by the fact that the account of Ab- 
salom’s flight cannot possibly be left out, as reference is made 
to it again afterwards (vers. 37, 38, “Absalom had fled”). The 
other alterations proposed by Thenius in the text of vers. 34, 
37, 38, are just as arbitrary and out of place, and simply show 
that this critic was ignorant of the plan adopted by the historian. 
His plan is the following: To the account of the murder of 
Amnon, and the consequent flight of the rest of the king’s 
-sons whom Absalom had invited to the feast (ver. 29), there is 
first of all appended a notice of the report which preceded the 
fugitives and reached the king’s ears in an exaggerated form, 
together with the impression which it made upon the king, and 
the rectification of that report by Jonadab (vers. 30-33). Then 
follows the statement that Absalom fled, also the account of the 
arrival of the king’s sons (vers. 34-36). After this we have a 
statement as to the direction in which Absalom fled, the king’s 
continued mourning, and the length of time that Absalom’s 
banishment lasted (vers. 37, 38), and finally a remark as to 
David's feelings towards Absalom (ver. 39). 

Jonadab’s assertion, that Amnon only had been slain, was 
very speedily confirmed (ver. 34). The young man, the spy, 
i.e. the young man who was looking out for the return of those 
who had been invited to the feast, “lifted up his eyes and 
saw,” 2.e. saw as he looked out into the distance, “ much people 
(a crowd of men) coming from the way behind him along the 
side of the mountain.” INN JW, ev rH 0b@ Smicbev avtod 
(LXX.), per ite? devium (Vulg.), is obscure; and 7Nk, “ behind,” 
is probably to be understood as meaning “to the west :” from 
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the way at the back of the spy, i.e. to the west of his station. 
The following words, 1 780, also remain obscure, as the posi- 
tion of the spy is not given, so that the allusion may be to a 
mountain in the north-west of Jerusalem quite as well as to 
one on the west.! When the spy observed the crowd of men 
approaching, Jonadab said to the king (ver. 35), “ Behold, the 
king’s sons are coming: as thy servant said, so has it come to 
pass.” —Ver. 36. Jonadab had hardly said this when the king’s 
sons arrived and wept aloud, sc. as they related what had oc- 
curred ; whereupon the king and all his retainers broke out in 
loud weeping.—Ver. 37. “ Only Absalom had fled and gone to 
Talmai the son of Ammihud, the king of Geshur.” These words 
form a circumstantial clause, which the writer has inserted as a 
parenthesis, to define the expression “the king’s sons” more 
particularly. If we take these words as a parenthesis, there 
will be no difficulty in explaining the following word “mourned,” 
as the subject (David) may very easily be supplied from the 
preceding words “the king,” etc. (ver. 36). To the remark 
that David mourned all his life for his son (Amnon), there is 
attached, just as simply and quite in accordance with the facts, 
the more precise information concerning Absalom’s flight, that 
he remained in Geshur three years. The repetition of the 
words “ Absalom had fled and gone to Geshur” may be ac- 
counted for from the general diffuseness of the Hebrew style. 
Talmai the king of Geshur was the father of Maacah, Absalom’s 
mother (ch. iii. 3). The L-XX. thought it necessary expressly 
to indicate this by inserting eds ynv Xapaydas (al. yjv Mayas). 
—Ver. 39. “And it (this) held king David back from going out 


1 The LXX. have very comprehensive additions here: first of all, after 
ix wheupcs Tov dpous, they have the more precise definition é ri xatraBaces, 
and then the further clause, ‘‘ and the spy came and announced to the 
king,” “Avdpas tapana tx rng ddov ris dpavgv (?) éx peépous Tov opous, partly 
to indicate more particularly the way by which the king’s sons came, and 
partly to fill up a supposed gap in the account. But they did not consider 
that the statement in ver. 35, ‘ and Jonadab said to the king, Behold, the 
king’s sons are coming,” does not square with these additions; for if the 
spy had already informed the king that his sons were coming, there was 
no necessity for Jonadab to do it again. This alone is sufficient to show 
that the additions made by the LXX. are nothing but worthless glosses, 
introduced according to subjective conjectures and giving no foundation 
for alterations of the text. 
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to Absalom, for he comforted himself concerning Amnon, because 
he was dead.” In adopting this translation of the difficult 
clause with which the verse commences, we take rial} in the 
sense of X23, as the verbs m$3 and xb> frequently exchange their 
forms; we also take the third pers. fem. as the neuter imper- 
sonal, so that the subject is left indefinite, and is to be gathered 
from the context. Absalom’s flight to Geshur, and his stay 
there, were what chiefly prevented David from going out to 
Absalom. Moreover, David’s- grief on account of Amnon’s 
death gradually diminished as time rolled on. ‘W2N7>8 NNY is 
used in a hostile sense, as in Deut. xxviii. 7, to go out and 
punish him for his wickedness. The ‘> before 09) might also 
be rendered “ but,” as after a negative clause, as the principal 
sentence implies a negation: “ He did not go out against Ab- 
salom, but comforted himself.’ There is not only no gram- 
matical difficulty in the way of this explanation of the verse, 
but it also suits the context, both before and after. All the 
other explanations proposed are either at variance with the 
rules of the language, or contain an unsuitable thought. The 
old Jewish interpretation (adopted in the Chaldee version, and 
also by the Rabbins), viz. David longed (his soul pined) to go 
out to Absalom (¢.e. to see or visit him), is opposed, as Gusset 
has shown (in his Ler. pp. 731-2), to the conduct of David 
towards Absalom as described in ch. xiv.,—namely, that after 
Joab had succeeded by craft in bringing him back to Jerusalem, 
David would not allow him to come into his presence for two 
whole years (ch. xiv. 24, 28). Luther’s rendering, “and king 
David left off going out against Absalom,” is not only precluded 
by the feminine Onn, but also by the fact that nothing has been 
said about any pursuit of Absalom on the part of David. Other. 
attempts at emendations there is no need whatever to refute. 


ABSALOM’S RETURN » AND RECONCILIATION TO THE KING.— 
CHAP. XIV. 


As David did not repeal the banishment of Absalom, even 
after he had comforted himself for Amnon’s death, Joab 
endeavoured to bring him back to Jerusalem by stratagem 
(vers. 1-20) ; and when this succeeded, he proceeded to effect 
his reconciliation to the king (vers. 21-33). He may have 
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been induced to take these steps partly by his personal attach- 
ment to Absalom, but the principal reason no doubt was that 
Absalom had the best prospect of succeeding to the throne, and 
Joab thought this the best way to secure himself from punish- 
ment for the murder which he had committed. But the issue 
of events frustrated all such hopes. Absalom did not succeed 
to the throne, Joab did not escape punishment, and David was 
severely chastised for his weakness and injustice. 

Vers. 1~20. When Joab perceived that the king’s heart was 
against Absalom, he sent for a cunning woman from Tekoah, 
to work upon the king and change his mind, so that he might 
grant forgiveness to Absalom. Ver. 1 is understood by the 
majority of commentators, in accordance with the Syriac and 
Vulgate, as signifying that Joab learned that the king’s heart 
was inclined towards Absalom, was well disposed towards him 
again. But this explanation is neither philologically sustained, 
nor in accordance with the context. 2, written with ?Y and 
without any verb, so that 7 has to be supplied, only occurs 
again in Dan. xi. 28, where the preposition has the meaning 
“against.” It is no argument against this meaning here, that 
if David had been ill disposed towards Absalom, there would 
have been no necessity to state that Joab perceived it; for we 
cannot see why Joab should only have perceived or noticed 
David’s friendly feelings, and not his unfriendly feelings as 
well. If, however, Joab had noticed the re-awakening of 
David’s good feelings towards Absalom, there would have been 
no necessity for him to bring the cunning woman from Tekoah 
_ to induce him to consent to Absalom’s return. Moreover, David 
would not in that case have refused to allow Absalom to see 
his face for two whole years after his return to Jerusalem 
(ver. 24). Tekoah, the home of the prophet Amos, the present 
Tekua, two hours to the south of Bethlehem (see at Josh. xv. 
59, LXX.). The “wise woman” was to put on mourning, as 
a woman who had been mourning for a long while for some 
one that was dead (PANN, to set or show herself mourning), 
and to go to the king in this attire, and say what Joab had put 
into her mouth.—Ver. 4. The woman did this. All the old 
translators have given as the rendering of TWXT DNM “the 
woman came (went) to the king,” as if they had read N32". 
This reading is actually found in some thirty Codd. of De Rossi, 
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and is therefore regarded by Thenius and the majority of 
critics as the original one. But Bottcher has very justly urged, 
in opposition to this, that XOX) cannot possibly be an accidental 
corruption of sn), and that it is still less likely that such 
an alteration should have been intentionally made. But this 
remark, which is correct enough in itself, cannot sustain the 
conjecture which Bottcher has founded upon it, namely that 
two whole lines have dropt out of the Hebrew text, containing 
the answer which the woman of Tekoah gave to Joab before 
she went to the king, since there is not one of the ancient 
versions which contains a single word more than the Masoretic 
text. Consequently we must regard 1ONF) as the original 
reading, and interpret it as a hysteron-proteron, which arose 
from the fact that the historian was about to relate at once 
what the woman said to the king, but thought it desirable to 
mention her falling down at the feet of the king before giving 
her actual words, “ Help, O king,” which he introduces by 
repeating the word XFl.—Vers. 5 sqq. When the king asked 
her, “ What aileth thee?” the woman described the pretended 
calamity which had befallen her, saying that she was a widow, 
and her two sons had quarrelled in the field; and as no one 
interposed, one of them had killed the other. The whole family 
had then risen up and demanded that the survivor should be 
given up, that they might carry out the avenging of blood upon 
him. Thus they sought to destroy the heir also, and extinguish 
the only spark that remained to her, so as to leave her husband 
neither name nor posterity upon the earth. The suffix attached 
to iD", with the object following (“he smote him, the other,” 
ver. 6), may be explained from the diffuseness of the style of 
ordinary conversation (see at 1 Sam. xxi. 14). There is no 
reason whatever for changing the reading into 35°, as the 
suffix j, though unusual with verbs 115, is not without parallel ; 

not to mention the fact that the plural 35° is quite unsuitable. 
There is also quite as little reason for changing T7D¥2) into 
WOM, in accordance with the Syriac and Arabic, as Michaelis 
and. Thenius propose, on the ground that “ the woman would 
have described her relatives as diabolically malicious men, if 
she had put into their mouths such words as these, ‘ We will 
destroy the heir also.’” It was the woman’s intention to describe 
the conduct of the relations and their pursuit of blood-revenge 
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in the harshest terms possible, in order that she might obtain 
help from the king. She begins to speak in her own name at 
the word 123) (“and so they shall quench and”), where she 
resorts to a figure, for the purpose of appealing to the heart of 
the king to defend her from the threatened destruction of her 
family, saying, “ And so they shall quench the burning coal 
which is left.” nena is used figuratively, like 13 {ézrupov, the 
burning coal with which one kindles a fresh fire, to denote the 
last remnant. OW 232: “ so as not to set,” t.e. to preserve or 
leave name and remnant (i.e. posterity) to my husband. 

This account differed, no doubt, from the case of Absalom, 
inasmuch as in his case no murder had taken place in the heat 
of a quarrel, and no avenger of blood demanded his death; so 
that the only resemblance was in the fact that there existed 
an intention to punish a murderer. But it was necessary to 
disguise the affair in this manner, in order that David might 
not detect her purpose, but might pronounce a decision out of 
-pity for the poor widow which could be applied to his own 
conduct towards Absalom.—Ver. 8. The plan succeeded. The 
king replied to the woman, “ Go home, I will give charge con- 
cerning thee,” i.e. 1 will give the necessary commands that thy 
son may not be slain by the avenger of blood. This declara- 
tion on the part of the king was perfectly just. If the brothers 
had quarrelled, and one had killed the other in the heat of the 
quarrel, it was right that he should be defended from the 
avenger of blood, because it could not be assumed that there 
was any previous intention to murder. This declaration there- 
fore could not be applied as yet to David’s conduct towards 
Absalom. But the woman consequently proceeded to say 
(ver. 9), “My lord, O king, let the guilt be upon me and 
upon my father’s house, and let the king and his throne be 
guiltless.” D2, the throne, for the government or reign. The 
meaning of the words is this: but if there should be anything 
wrong in the fact that this bloodshed is not punished, let the 
guilt fall upon me and my family. The king replied (ver. 10), 
“‘ Whosoever speaketh to thee, bring him to me; he shall not touch 
thee any more.” spon does not stand for 72, “against thee ;” 
but the meaning is, whoever speaks to thee any more about 
this, 2.e. demands thy son of thee again.—Ver. 11. The crafty 
woman was not yet satisfied with this, and sought by repeating 
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her petition to induce the king to confirm his promise on oath, 
that she might bind him the more firmly. She therefore said 
still further: “J pray thee, let the king remember Jehovah thy 
God, that the avenger of blood may no more prepare destruction, 
and that they may not destroy my son.” The Chethib, 310 is 
probably a copyist’s error for i399, for which the Masoretes 
would write 275, the construct state of 1270,—a form of the 
inf. abs. which is not commonly used, and which may possibly 
have been chosen because 7277 had become altogether an 
adverb (vid. Ewald, § 240, e). The context requires the inf. 
constr. Ni2:; that the avenger of blood may not multiply 
(make much) to destroy, t.e. may not add to the destruction ; 
and 1273 is probably only a verbal noun used instead of the 
infinitive. The king immediately promised on oath that her 
son should not suffer the least harm.—Vers. 12, 13. When 
the woman had accomplished so much, she asked permission 
to speak one word more; and having obtained it, proceeded to 
the point she wanted to reach: “And wherefore thinkest thou 
such things against people of God? And because the king 
speaketh this word, he is as one inculpating himself, since the 
king does not let his own rejected one return.” DOWD, “like one 
who has laden himself with guilt,” is the predicate to the clause 
“1.7203, These words of the woman were intentionally kept 
indefinite, rather hinting at what she wished to place before 
the king, than expressing it distinctly. This is more particu- 
larly applicable to the first clause, which needs the words that 
follow to render it intelligible, as NNtD NNIWN is ambiguous ; so 
that Dathe and Thenius are wrong in rendering it, “ Why 
dost thou propose such things towards the people of God?” 
and understanding it as relating to the protection which the 
king was willing to extend to her and to her son. YN with 
>Y does not mean to think or reflect “ with regard to,” but 
“against” a person. Ewald is quite correct in referring the 
word NNtD to what follows: such things, ¢.e. such thoughts as 
thou hast towards thy son, whose blood-guiltiness thou wilt not 
forgive. DON Dy-PY, without the article, is intentionally in- 
definite, “against people of God,” ze. against members of the 
congregation of God. “ This word” refers to the decision 
which the king had pronounced in favour of the widow. 
aun nor, literally, in not letting him return. 
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In order to persuade the king to forgive, the crafty woman 
reminded him (ver. 14) of the brevity of human life and of the 
mercy of God: “ For we must die, and (are) as water spilt upon 
the ground, which is not (cannot be) gathered up, and God does 
not take a soul away, but thinks thoughts, that He may not thrust 
from Him one expelled.” Although these thoughts are in- 
tentionally expressed quite generally, their special allusion to 
the case in hand can easily be detected. We must all die, and 
when dead our life is irrevocably gone. Thou mightest soon 
experience this in the case of Absalom, if thou shouldst suffer 
him to continue in exile. God does not act thus; He does not 
deprive the sinner of life, but is merciful, and does not cast off 
for ever.—Ver. 15. After these allusions to David’s treatment 
of Absalom, the woman returned again to her own affairs, to 
make the king believe that nothing but her own distress had 
led her to speak thus: “And now that I have come to speak 
this word to the king my lord, was (took place) because the 
people have put me in fear (sc. by their demand that I should 
give up my son to the avenger of blood); thy handmaid said 
(i.e. thought), I will indeed go to the king, perhaps the king will 
do his handmaid’s word,” i.e. grant her request.—Ver. 16. 
“ Yea, the king will hear, to save his handmaid out of the hand of 
the man that would destroy me and my son from the inheritance of 
God.” “WS must be supplied before Tov? : who is to destroy, 
i.e. who is seeking to destroy (vid. Gesenius, § 132, 3). “The 
inheritance of God” was the nation of Israel (as in 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 19; cf. Deut. xxxii. 9).—Ver. 17. “ Then thine handmatd 
thought, may the word of my lord the king be for rest (t.e. tend 
to give me rest); for as the angel of God (the angel of the 
covenant, the mediator of the blessings of divine grace to the 
covenant-nation), so is my lord the king to hear good and evil 
(i.e. listening to every just complaint on the part of his sub- 
jects, and granting help to the oppressed), and Jehovah thy God 
be with thee!” —Vers. 18 sqq. These words of the woman were 
so well considered and so crafty, that the king could not fail to 
see both what she really meant, and also that she had not come 
with her petition of her own accord. He therefore told her 
to answer the question without disguise: whether the hand of 
Joab was with her in all this. She replied, “ Truly there ts not 
(ON) anything to the right hand or to the left of all that my lord 
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the king satth,” i.e. the king always hits the right point in 
everything that he says. “ Yea, thy servant Joab, he hath com- 
manded me, and he hath put all these words into thy servant's 
mouth.” W®& is not a copyist’s error, but a softer form of &, as 
in Micah vi. 10 (wid. Ewald, § 53c, and Olshausen, Gramm. 
p- 425).—Ver. 20. “ To turn the appearance of the king (i.e. to 
disguise the affair in the finest way) Joab hath done this ; my 
lord (t.e. the king), however, is wise, like the wisdom of the 
angel of God, to know all that is (happens) upon earth.” She 
hoped by these flattering words to gain the king completely 
over. 

Vers. 21-33. David then promised Joab, that the request 
which he had presented through the medium of the woman 
of Tekoah should be fulfilled, and commanded him to fetch 
Absalom back. The Chethib ‘WY (ver. 21) is the correct 
reading, and the Keri n'y has arisen from a misunderstanding. 
—Ver. 22. Joab thanked the king for this, and blessed him: 
“ To-day thy servant knoweth that I have found grace in thy sight, 
my lord, O king, in that the king hath fulfilled the request of his 
servant.” It is pretty evident from this, that Joab had fre- 
quently applied to David for Absalom’s return, without any 
attention being paid to his application. David therefore sus- 
pected that Joab had instructed the woman of Tekoah. The 
Chethib 132 is not to be exchanged for the Keri 712y.— 
Ver. 23. Joab then went to Geshur (see ch. xiii. 37), and 
fetched Absalom back to Jerusalem.—Ver. 24. But David could 
not forgive Absalom altogether. He said to Joab, “ Let him 
turn to his own house, and my face he shall not see.” This half 
forgiveness was an imprudent measure, and bore very bitter 
fruit. The further account of Absalom is introduced in vers. 
25-27 with a description of his personal appearance and family 
affairs.—Ver. 25. There was no man in all Israel so handsome 
as Absalom. KP 2en?, “ to much praising,” 2.e. so that he was 
greatly praised. ‘From the sole of the foot even to the crown 
of his head, there was no fault (0%, bodily blemish) in him.— 
Ver. 26. “ When he polled his head, and it took place from year 
to year that he polled it; for it became heavy upon him (too heavy 
for him), and so he polled it: they weighed the hair of his head, 
two hundred shekels by the king’s weight.” A strong growth of 
hair was a sign of great manly power, and so far a proof of 
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Absalom’s beauty. The statement as to the weight of the hair 
cut off, viz. two hundred shekels, is in any case a round number, 
and much too high, although we do not know what the differ- 
ence between the royal and the sacred shekel really was. 
According to the sacred reckoning, two hundred shekels would 
be about six pounds; so that if we were to assume that the 
royal shekel was about half the other, the number would be 
still much too high. It is evident, therefore, that there is an 
error in the text, such as we frequently meet with in the case of 
numbers, though we have no means of rectifying it, as all the 
ancient versions contain the same number.— Ver. 27. Unto 
Absalom there were born three sons, and one daughter named 
Tamar, who was beautiful in figure. Contrary to general 
usage, the names of the sons are not given, in all probability 
for no other reason than because they died in infancy. Conse- 
quently, as Absalom had no sons, he afterwards erected a pillar 
to preserve his name (ch. xviii. 18). The daughter's name is 
probably given as a proof of Absalom’s great affection for his 
sister Tamar, whom Amnon had violated.'— Vers. 28-30. After 
Absalom had sat for two whole years in his house at Jerusalem 
without seeing the king’s face, he sent to Joab that he might 
obtain for him the king’s full forgiveness. But as Joab would 
not come to him, even after he had sent for him twice, Absalom 
commanded his servants to set fire to one of Joab’s fields which 
adjoined his own and was then full of barley, for the purpose 
of compelling him to come, as he foresaw that Joab would not 
take this destruction of his property quietly, but would come 
to him to complain. ‘? OX, literally “ at my hand,” z.e. by the 
side of my field or property. The Chethib ™n’yim (“ come, I 
will set it on fire”) is a Hiphil formation, according to verbs 
5, for which the Keri has "8M, the ordinary Hiphil form 
of Ny" in the second person plural, “ go and set it on fire.”— 

—Vers. 31, 32. When Joab came to Absalom’s house in conse- 


1 The LXX. have this additional clause, xal yiveras yuvy PoPodp vig 
Varapav xel rinres avrg roy’ AGie (and she became the wife of Rehoboam 
the son of Solomon, and bore him a son named Abia). Although this is 
quite at variance with 1 Kings xv. 2, where it is stated that the wife of 
- Rehoboam and mother of Abia (Abijam) was named Maacah, the clause 
has been adopted by Thenius, who regards it as original, though for 
reasons which Bottcher has shown to be worthless. 
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quence of this, and complained of it, Absalom said to him, 
“‘ See, I have sent to thee, to say to thee, Come hither, and I 
will send thee to the king, to say to him, Wherefore have I 
come from Geshur? it were better for me that I were there 
still: and now I will see the king’s face; and if there is any 
iniquity in me, let him put me to death.” This half forgiving 
was really worse than no forgiveness at all. Absalom might 
indeed very properly desire to be punished according to the 
law, if the king could not or might not forgive him; although 
the manner in which he sought to obtain forgiveness by force 
manifested an evident spirit of defiance, by which, with the 
well-known mildness of David’s temper, he hoped to attain his 
object, and in fact did attain it. For (ver. 33) when Joab 
went to the king, and announced this to him, the king sent for 
Absalom, and kissed him, as a sign of his restoration to favour. 
Nothing was said by Absalom about forgiveness; for his falling 
down before the king when he came into his presence, was 
nothing more than the ordinary manifestation of reverence with 
which a subject in the East approaches his king. 


ABSALOM’S REBELLION AND DAVID’S FLIGHT.— 


After his restoration to favour, Absalom soon began to aspire 
to the throne, setting up a princely court, and endeavouring to 
turn the hearts of the people towards himself, by addressing in 
a friendly manner any who came to seek redress from the king 
in matters in dispute, and by saying things adapted to throw 
suspicion upon his father’s rule (vers. 1-6). When he had 
succeeded in this, he asked permission from the king to take a 
journey to Hebron, under the pretence of wanting to fulfil a 
vow which he had made during his banishment; and when 
once there, he soon proceeded with his rebellious intentions 
(vers. 7-12). As soon as David heard of it, he determined to 
fly from Jerusalem, and crossed the Kidron with his faithful 
adherents. Having sent the priests with the ark of the cove- 
nant back to the city, he went up to the Mount of Olives, 
amidst the loud lamentations of the people. Hushai, who came 
to meet him, he sent to the city, to frustrate the counsel of 
Ahithophel, who was one of the conspirators, and to send 
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information to him of what was going forward (vers. 13-37). 
When he reached the top, Ziba, Mephibosheth’s servant, came 
to meet him with provisions and succour (ch. xvi. 1-4); whilst 
Shimei, a relation of the house of Saul, followed him with curses 
and stones (vers. 5-14). 

With this rebellion the calamities which Nathan had pre- 
dicted to David on account of his sin with Bathsheba began to 
burst upon him in all their fulness. The success of the rebel- 
lion itself may be accounted for, from the fact that the con- 
sciousness of his own fault not only made David weak towards 
his sons, but produced a want of firmness in his resolutions ; 
whilst the imperfections and defects in the internal administra- 
tion of the kingdom, when the time of the brilliant victories was 
past, became more and more perceptible to the people, and fur- 
nished occasion for dissatisfaction with his government, which 
Absalom was skilful enough to bend to his own purposes. 
During the time that this rebellion was in progress, David 
poured out his lamentations to the Lord (in Ps. xli. and lv.) 
as to the faithlessness of his most confidential councillors, and 
prayed for the judgment of retribution upon the conduct of this 
wicked band. After it had broken out, he uttered his longings 
to return to the sanctuary at Jerusalem, and his firm confidence 
that he should be delivered out of his distresses and reinstated 
in his kingdom, first of all in Ps. iii..and Ixii. during his flight 
in the desert of Judah, and in Ps. lxi. and lxii. during his stay 
in the land to the east of the Jordan. 

Vers. 1-6. Absalom seeks to secure the peoples favour.— 
Ver. 1. Soon afterwards (this seems to be the meaning of 
12 “INN as distinguished from {2 "INN; cf. ch. i. 28) Absalom 
set up a carriage (i.e. a state-carriage; cf. 1 Sam. viii. 11) and 
horses, and fifty men as runners before him, te. to run before 
him when he drove out, and attract the attention of the people 
by a display of princely pomp, as Adonijah afterwards did 
(1 Kings i. 5). He then went early in the morning to the side 
of the road to the gate of the palace, and called out to every 
one who was about to go to the king “ for judgment,” i.e. seek 
justice in connection with any matter in dispute, and asked 
him, “ Of what city art thou?” and also, as we may see from 
the reply in ver. 3, inquired into his feelings towards the king, 
and then said, “ Thy matters are good and right, but there is 
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no hearer for thee with the king.” YW signifies the judicial 
officer, who heard complainants and examined into their diffe- 
rent causes, for the purpose of laying them before the king for 
settlement. Of course the king himself could not give a hear- 
ing to every complainant, and make a personal investigation of 
his cause ; nor could his judges procure justice for every com- 
plainant, however justly they might act, though it is possible 
that they may not always have performed their duty con- 
scientiously.—Ver. 4. Absalom also said, “ Oh that I might be 
judge in the land, and every one who had a cause might come 
before me; I would procure him justice!” 32%" "D is a wish : 
“who might (ze. oh that one might) appoint me judge,” an 
analogous expression to jf’ "2 (vid. Gesenius, § 136, 1, and 
Ewald, § 329, c). oy placed before X23 for the sake of em- 
phasis, may be explained from the fact that a judge sat, so 
that the person who stood before him rose above him (comp. 
Ex. xviii. 13 with Gen. xviil. 8). P'S, to speak justly, or help 
to justice.—Ver. 5. And when any one came near to him to 
prostrate himself before him, he took him by the hand and 
kissed him. It was by conduct of this kind that Agamemnon 
is said to have secured the command of the Grecian army 
(Euripid. Iphig. Aul. v. 337 sqq.).—Ver. 6. Thus Absalom 
stole the heart of the men of Israel. 3? 333 does not mean to 
deceive or cheat, like 2 333 in the Kal in Gen. xxxi. 20, but 
to steal the heart, i.e. to bring a person over to his side secretly 
and by stratagem. 

Vers. 7-12. Absalom’s rebellion.—Vers. 7, 8. After the 
lapse of forty (?) years Absalom said to the king, “ Pray I will 
go (te. pray allow me to go) and perform a vow in Hebron 
which I vowed to the Lord during my stay at Geshur” (ver. 8). 
The number forty is altogether unsuitable, as it cannot possibly 
be understood either as relating to the age of Absalom or to the 
year of David’s reign: for Absalom was born at Hebron after 
David had begun to reign, and David only reigned forty years 
and a half in all, and Absalom’s rebellion certainly did not take 
place in the last few weeks of his reign. It is quite as inap- 
propriate to assume, as the terminus a quo of the forty years, 
either the commencement of Saul’s reign, as several of the 
Rabbins have done, as well as the author of the marginal note 


in Cod. 380 of De Rossi (>xw m2>nD°), or the anointing of David 
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at Bethlehem, as Luther (in the marginal note) and Lightfoto 
do; for the word “ after” evidently refers to some event in 
the life of Absalom, to which allusion has previously been made, 
namely, either to the time of his reconciliation with David (ch. 
xiv. 33), or (what is not so probable) to the period of his return 
from Geshur to Jerusalem (ch. xiv. 23). Consequently the 
reading adopted by the Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate, also by 
Theodoret and others, viz. “ four years,” must certainly be the 
correct one, and not “ forty days,” which we find in Codd. 70 
and 96 in Kennicoit, since forty days would be far too short 
a time for maturing the rebellion. It is true, that with the 
reading Y218 we should expect, as a rule, the plural DY. At 
the same time, the numbers from two to ten are sometimes 
construed with a singular noun (e.g. 2 Kings xxii. 1; cf. Gese- 
nius, § 120, 2). The pretended vow was, that if Jehovah 
would bring him back to Jerusalem, he would serve Jehovah. 
mnyvns Tay, “todo a service to Jehovah,” can only mean to 
offer a sacrifice, which is the explanation given by Josephus. 
The Chethib 2° is not the infinitive, but the imperfect Hiphil : 
ei reduxerit, reduxertt me, which is employed in an unusual 
manner instead of the inf. absol., for the sake of emphasis. 
The Keri 3 would have to be taken as an adverb “ again ;” 
but this is quite unnecessary.—Ver. 9. The king consented, 
and Absalom went to Hebron. Absalom had selected this city, 
probably assigning as the reason that he was born there, but 
really because his father David had been made king there, and 
also possibly because there may have been many persons there 
who had been displeased by the removal of the court to Jeru- 
salem.—Ver. 10. When Absalom went to Hebron, he sent spies 
into all the tribes of Israel to say, “ When ye hear the sound of 
the trumpet, say, Absalom has become king in Hebron.” We must 
suppose the sending of the spies to have been contemporaneous 
with the removal of Absalom to Hebron, so that nowy is used 
quite regularly, and there is no reason for translating it asa 
pluperfect. The messengers sent out are called “spies,” because 
they were first of all to ascertain the feelings of the people in 
the different tribes, and were only to execute their commission 
in places where they could reckon upon support. The con- 
spiracy had hitherto been kept very secret, as we may see from 
the statement in ver. 11: “ With Absalom there had gone two 
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hundred men out of Jerusalem, invited (to the sacrificial festival), 
and going in ther simplicity, who knew nothing at all of the 
affair.” ("3772 N?: nothing at all.)—Ver. 12. Moreover, Ab- 
salom sent for Ahithophel, David’s councillor, to come from 
his own town Giloh, when he offered the sacrifices. The un- 
usual construction of ns now with VY may be explained from 
the pregnant character of the expression: he sent and bade 
come, i.e. he summoned Ahithophel out of his city. Giloh, 
Ahithophel’s home, was upon the mountains of Judah, to the 
south or south-west of Hebron (see at Josh. xv. 51). Ahitho- 
phel had no doubt been previously initiated into Absalom’s 
plans, and had probably gone to his native city, merely that he 
might come to him with the greater ease; since his general 
place of abode, as king’s councillor, must have been in Jeru- 
salem. “ And the conspiracy became strong; for the people mul- 
tuplied continually with Absalom” (the latter is a circumstantial 
clause). These words give a condensed summary of the result 
of the enterprise. 

Vers. 13-21. David's flight from Jerusalem.—Vers. 13, 14. 
When this intelligence reached David, “ The heart of the men 
of Israel ts after Absalom” (NN 14, as in ch. 11. 10, to be 
attached to a person as king; see at 1 Sam. xii. 14), he said to 
his servants that were with him in Jerusalem, “ Arise, let us 
flee, for there will be no escape for us from Absalom! Make 
speed to depart, lest he overtake us suddenly, and drive the 
calamity (the judgment threatened in ch. xii. 10, 11) over us, 
and smite the city with the edge of the sword.” David was 
perhaps afraid that Jerusalem might fall into Absalom’s power 
through treachery, and therefore resolved to fly as speedily as. 
possible, not only in order to prevent a terrible massacre, but 
also to give his own faithful adherents time to assemble.— 
Vers. 15, 16. As his servants declared themselves ready to 
follow him, the king went out of the city with all his family in 
his train (lit. at his feet, as in Judg. iv. 10, 15, etc.), but left 
ten concubines behind to keep the palace.—Ver. 17. When 
outside the city the king and all the people in his suite (z.e. the 
royal family and their servants) halted at “the house of the 
distance.” Pm is probably a proper name given to a house 
in the neighbourhood of the city and on the road to Jericho, 
which was called “the farthest house,” viz. from the city.— 

2D 
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Ver. 18. And all his servants, i.e. his state officers and attend- 
ants, went along by his side, and the whole body-guard (the 
Crethi and Plethi: see at ch. viii. 18); and all the Gathites, 
namely the six hundred men who had come in his train from 
Gath, went along in front of the king. David directed the 
fugitives to fall into rank, the servants going by his side, and 
the body-guard and the six hundred old companions in arms, 
who probably also formed a kind of body-guard, marching in 
front. The verb 132 (passed on) cannot be understood as 
signifying to defile past on account of its connection with 
symey (beside him, or by his side). The expression (ittim is 
strange, as we cannot possibly think of actual Gathites or 
Philistines from Gath. The apposition (the six hundred men, 
etc.) shows clearly enough that the six hundred old companions 
in arms are intended, the men who gathered round David on 
his flight from Saul and emigrated with him to Gath (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 2, 3), who afterwards lived with him in Ziklag (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 8, xxix. 2, xxx. 1, 9), and eventually followed him to 
Hebron and Jerusalem (ch. ii. 3, v. 6). In all probability 
they formed a separate company of well-tried veterans or a 
kind of body-guard in Jerusalem, and were commonly known 
as Gathites.\—Ver. 19. A military commander named [ttaz, 
who had emigrated from Gath and come over to David not 
long before, also accompanied the king from the city. It is 
evident from ch. xviii. 2, where Ittai is said to have com- 
manded a third part of the army sent against Absalom, and to 
have been placed on an equality with Joab and Abishai the 
most experienced generals, that Ittai was a Philistian general 
who had entered David’s service. The reason for his going 
over to David is not known. According to ver. 22 of this 
chapter, Ittai did not come alone, but brought all his family 
with him (taph: the little ones). The opinion expressed by 


1 The Septuagint also has ravres of Tebaios, and has generally rendered 
the Masoretic text correctly. But Y1ay-e2 has been translated incorrectly, 
or at all events in a manner likely to mislead, viz. ravres of weeldeg avrod. 
But in the Septuagint text, as it has come down to us, another paraphrase 
has been interpolated into the literal translation, which Thenius would 
adopt as an emendation of the Hebrew text, notwithstanding the fact that 
the critical corruptness of the Alexandrian text must be obvious to every 
one. 
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Thenius, that he had come to Jerusalem as a hostage, is merely 
founded upon a false interpretation of the last two clauses of 
the verse before us. David said to Ittai, “ Wherefore goest thou 
also with us? return and stay with the king; for thou art a 
stranger, and also emigrating to thy place.” There is no irony 
in the words “stay with the king,” as Thenius and Clericus 
suppose (viz. “with the man who behaves as if he were king”); 
nor is there an acknowledgment of Absalom as king, which 
certainly could never have emanated from David. The words 
contain nothing more than the simple thought: Do you remain 
with whoever is or shall be king, since there is no necessity 
for you as a stranger to take sides at all. This is the explana- 
tion given by Seb. Schmidt: “It is not your place to decide this 
contest as to who ought to be king; but you may remain quiet 
and see whom God shall appoint as king, and whether it be 
T or Absalom, you can serve the one that God shall choose.” 
This is the only way in which we can explain the reason 
assigned for the admonition, viz. “Thou art a stranger,” and 
not an Israelite. There is some difficulty connected with the 
following words (rendered in the Eng. version “and also an 
exile”). In the Septuagint and Vulgate they are rendered 
Kai OTL pesw@Knoas ov éx Tod TeTroV cou, et egressus es de loco 
tuo (and thou hast gone out from thine own place); but in 
adopting this rendering the translators have not only passed 
over the 03 (also), but have taken 72ipp? for 7Dipen. Never- 
theless Thenius proposes to bring the text into harmony with 
these versions for the purpose of bringing out the meaning, 
“and moreover thou art one carried away from his own home.” 
But this is decidedly a mistake ; for David would never have 
made a Philistine—who had just before been carried away 
from his own home, or, as Thenius understands it, who had 
been brought to Jerusalem as a hostage—the commander of 
a third of his army. The meaning is rather the following: 
“ And thou hast still no fatherland,” z.e. thou art still wander- 
ing about through the earth like an exile from his country: 
wherever thou findest a place, and art allowed to settle, there 
only canst thou dwell.—Ver. 20. “Thy coming is yesterday 
(from yesterday), and should I disturb thee to-day to go with us, 
when I am going just where I go?” t.e. wherever my way may lie 


(I go I know not whither; Chald.: cf. 1 Sam. xxiii. 13). The 
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Chethib IYO8 is a copyist’s error. The thought requires the 
Hiphil Ws (Keri), as YO in the Kal has the intransitive 
meaning, to totter, sway about, or move hither and thither. 
“ Return and take thy brethren back; grace and truth be with 
thee.” It is evidently more in accordance with the train of 
thought to separate JY from the previous clause and connect 
it with NOX) TON, though this is opposed to the accents, than 
to adopt the adverbial interpretation, “take back thy brethren 
with thee in grace and truth,” as Maurer proposes. (For the 
thought itself, see Prov. ili. 3.) The reference is to the grace 
and truth (faithfulness) of God, which David desired that 
Ittai should receive upon his way. In the Septuagint and 
Vulgate the passage is paraphrased thus: “Jehovah show thee 
grace and truth,” after ch. ii. 6; but it by no means follows 
from this that 7p Ny Tin has fallen out of the Hebrew text. 
—Ver. 21. But Ittai replied with a solemn oath, “ Assuredly 
at the place where my lord the king shall be (stay), whether for 
death or life, there will thy servant be.” OX °D means “ only,” 
as in Gen. xl. 14, Job xlii. 8; here, in a declaration on oath, it 
is equivalent to assuredly (vid. Ewald, § 356, 6). The Chethib 
is therefore correct, and the erasure of O8 in the Keri is a bad 
emendation. The “) in the apodosis is either an emphatic 
declaration, yea, or like 67s merely introduces a distinct asser- 
tion.— Ver. 22. After this assurance of his devotedness, David 
let Ittai do as he pleased. 7234 2, “go and pass on.” “3Y does 
not mean to pass by, but to go forward. Thus Ittai and his 
men and all his family that was with him'went forward with 
the king. By “the little ones” (taph) we are to understand a 
man’s whole family, as in many other instances (see at Ex. 
xi. 37). 

Vers. 22-29. The king crosses the Kidron, and sends the 
priests back with the ark to Jerusalem.—Ver. 23. All the land 
(as in 1 Sam. xiv. 25) wept aloud when all the people went 
forward ; and the king went over the brook Kidron, and all the 
people went over in the direction of (lit. in the face of) the 
way to the desert. The brook Kidron is a winter torrent, t.e. 
a mountain torrent which only flows during the heavy rains of 
winter (yeluappos tov Kedpov, John xviii. 1). It is on the 
eastern side of Jerusalem, between the city and the Mount of 
Olives, and derives its name from the appearance of the water 
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when rendered muddy through the melting of the snow (cf. 
Job vi. 16). In summer it is nothing more than a dry channel 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat (see Robinson, Pal. i. 396, and 
v. Raumer, Pal. p. 309, note 81). “ The wilderness” (midbar) 
is the northern part of the desert of Judah, through which 
the road to Jericho and the Jordan lay.—Ver. 24. Zadok the 
priest and all the Levites (who were in Jerusalem) left the 
city with the fugitive king, bearing the ark of the covenant: 
“And they set down the ark of God, and Abiathar came up, till 
all the people had come completely over from the city.” oy, | 
avéBn, ascendit (LX X., Vulg.), may probably be accounted for 
from the fact that Abiathar did not come to join the fugitives 
till the procession halted at the Mount of Olives; so that 72, 
like dvaBaivew, merely refers to his actually going up, and 
°v" affirms that Abiathar joined them until all the people from 
the city had arrived. The rendering proposed by Michaelis 
and Bottcher (“he offered sacrifices”) is precluded by the fact 
that M2 never means to sacrifice when written without MY, or 
unless the context points distinctly to sacrifices, as in ch. xxiv. 
22,1 Sam. i. 28. The ark of the covenant was put down, 
because those who went out with the king made a halt, to give 
the people who were still coming time to join the procession.— 
Vers. 25 sqq. Then the king said to Zadok, “ Take back the ark 
of God into the city! If I find favour in the eyes of Jehovah, 
He will bring me back and let me see Him (i.e. himself: the 
reference is to God) and His dwelling (i.e. the ark of the 
covenant as the throne of the divine glory in the tent that had 
been set up for it). Butif He thus say, I have not delight in thee; 
behold, here am I, let Him do to meas seemeth good to Him.” 
Thus David put his fate in believing confidence into the hand 
of the Lord, because he felt that it was the Lord who was 
chastising him for his sins through this rebellion—Ver. 27. 
He also said still further to Zadok, “ Thou seer! return into the 
city in peace.” ARN ANN, with 1 interrog., does not yield any 
appropriate sense, as 1 cannot stand for sion here, simply 
because it does not relate to a thing which the person addressed 
could not deny. Consequently the word must be pointed thus, 
msn (with the article), and rendered as a vocative, as it has 
been by Jerome and Luther. ‘85, seer, is equivalent to 
prophet. He applies this epithet to Zadok, as the high priest 
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who received divine revelations by means of the Urim. The 
meaning is, Thou Zadok art equal to a prophet; therefore thy 
proper place is in Jerusalem (O. v. Gerlach). Zadok was to 
stand as it were upon the watch there with Abiathar, and the 
sons of both to observe the events that occurred, and send him 
word through their sons into the plain of the Jordan. “ Behold, 
I will tarry by the ferries of the desert, till a word comes from 
you to show me,” sc. what has taken place, or how the things 
shape themselves in Jerusalem. Instead of nin3y3, the earlier 
translators as well as the Masoretes adopted the reading Ni31ya, 
‘in the steppes of the desert.” The allusion in this case would 
be to the steppes of Jericho (2 Kings xxv. 5). But Béttcher 
has very properly defended the Chethid on the strength of ch. 
xvii. 16, where the Kert has Mit again, though ni03y is the 
true reading (cf. ch. xix. 19). The “ferries of the desert” are 
the places where the Jordan could be crossed, the fords of the 
Jordan (Josh. ii. 7; Judg. iii. 28).—Ver. 29. Zadok and 
Abiathar then returned to the city with the ark of God. 

Vers. 380-37. <Ahithophel and Hushait.—Vers. 30, 31. 
When David was going by the height of the olive-trees, i.e. 
the Mount of Olives, weeping as he went, with his head 
covered, and barefooted, as a sign of grief and mourning (see 
Esther vi. 12; Ezek. xxiv. 17), and with the people who ac- 
companied him also mourning, he received intelligence that 
Ahithophel (see at ver. 12) was with Absalom, and among the 
conspirators. ‘T3i1 1!) gives no sense; for David cannot be the 
subject, because the next clause, “‘and David said,” etc., con- 
tains most distinctly an expression of David’s on receiving 
some information. Thenius would therefore alter 735 into the 
Hophal 35, whilst Ewald (§ 131, a) would change it into 3, 
an unusual form of the Hophal, “ David was informed,” accord- 
ing to the construction of the Hiphil with the accusative. But 
although this construction of the Hiphil is placed beyond all 
doubt by Job xxxi. 37, xxvi. 4, and Ezek. xliii. 10, the Hiphil 
is construed as a rule, as the Hophal always is, with ? of the 
person who receives information. Consequently 711 must be 
altered into NP, and 3) taken as impersonal, “they announced 
to David.” Upon receipt of this intelligence David prayed to 
the Lord, that He would “turn the counsel of Ahithophel into 
foolishness,” make it appear as folly, z.e. frustrate it,—a prayer 
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which God answered (vid. ch. xvii. 1 sqq.).—Vers. 32, 33. On 
David’s arrival at the height where people were accustomed to 
worship, ¢.e. upon the top of the Mount of Olives, the Archite 
Hushai came to meet him with his clothes rent and earth upon 
his head, that is to say, in the deepest mourning (see 1 Sam. iv. 
12). It is evident from the words ‘) mone wig that there 
was a place of worship upon the top of the Mount of Olives, 
probably a bamah, such as continued to exist in different places 
throughout the land, even after the building of the temple. 
According to ver. 37, ch. xvi. 16, and 1 Chron. xxvii. 33, 
Hushat was “Yi, a friend of David, z.e. one of his privy coun- 
cillors. ‘2983 (the Archite), if we may judge from Josh. xvi. 
2, was the name of a family whose possessions were upon the 
southern boundary of the tribe of Ephraim, between Bethel 
and Ataroth. Hushai was probably a very old man, as David 
said to him (vers. 33, 34), “If thou goest with me, thou wilt 
be a burden to me. But if thou returnest to the city and 
offerest Absalom thy services, thou canst bring for me the 
counsel of Ahithophel to nought. If thou sayest to Absalom, 
I will be thy servant, O king; servant of thy father (ie. as 
regards this) I was that of old, but now I am thy servant.” 
The 1 before "28 introduces the anodes both times (vid. Ewald, 
§ 348, a).—Vers. 35, 36. David then commissioned him to 
communicate to the priests Zadok and Abiathar all that he 
should hear of the king’s house, and send word to him through 
their sons.—Ver. 37. So Hushai went into the city when 
Absalom came to Jerusalem. The 1 before the second clause, 
followed by the imperfect Ni2', indicates contemporaneous 
occurrence (vid. Ewald, § 346, 5). 

Ch. xvi. 1-4. Ziba’s faithless conduct towards Mephibosheth. 
—Ver. 1. When David had gone a little over the height (of 
the Mount of Olives: Y75 points back to ch. xv. 32), Mephi- 
bosheth’s servant Ziba came to meet him, with a couple of 
asses saddled, and laden with two hundred loaves, a hundred 
raisin-cakes, a hundred date or fig-cakes, and a skin of wine. 
The word ¥*P corresponds to the Greek dmwpa, as the LXX. 
have rendered it in Jer. xl. 10, 12, and is used to signify 
summer fruits, both here and in Amos viii. 1 (Symm.). The 
early translators rendered it lumps of figs in the present passage 
(wardOa; cf. Ges. Thes. p. 1209). The Septuagint only has 
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éxatov doivxes. The latter is certainly the more correct, as 
the dried lumps of figs or fig-cakes were called Dn (1 Sam. 
xxv. 18); and even at the present day ripe dates, pressed to- 
gether in lumps like cakes, are used in journeys through the 
desert, as a satisfying and refreshing food (vid. Winer, bzbl. 
Realwérterbuch, i. 253).—Ver. 2. When the king asked him, 
“ What are these for thee?” t.e. what art thou going to do with 
them? Ziba replied, “ The asses are for the king’s family to 
ride upon (to ride upon in turn), the bread and summer fruits 
for the young men (the king’s servants) to eat, and the wine 
for those that are faint in the desert to drink” (see at ch. xv. 
~s The Chethib nnbnhy is evidently a copyist’s error for 
onom.— Ver. 3. To the further question put by the king, 
“Where is thy lord (Mephibosheth)? Ziba replied, “ Behold, 
he sits (is staying) in Jerusalem; for he said, To-day will the 
house of Israel restore the kingship (goverment) of my father.” 
The “ kingship of my father,” inasmuch as the throne would 
have passed to Jonathan if he had outlived Saul. It is obvious 
enough, apart altogether from ch. xix. 25 sqq., that Ziba was 
calumniating his master Mephibosheth, in the hope of getting 
possession of the lands that he was farming for him. A cripple 
like Mephibosheth, lame in both feet, who had never put in any 
claim to the throne before, could not possibly have got the idea 
now that the people of Israel, who had just chosen Absalom as 
king, would give the throne of Saul to such a cripple as he was. 
It is true that Ziba’s calumny was very improbable ; neverthe- 
less, in the general confusion of affairs, it was not altogether 
an inconceivable thing that the oppressed party of Saul might 
avail themselves of this opportunity to make an attempt to 
restore the power of that house, which many greatly preferred 
to that of David, under the name of Mephibosheth.—Ver. 4. 
And in the excited state in which David then was, he was weak 
enough to give credence to Ziba’s words, and to commit the 
injustice of promising the calumniator all that belonged to 
Mephibosheth,—a promise for which he most politely thanked 
him. ‘nnnwn, “7 bow myself, equivalent to, I lay myself at 
thy feet. « May I find favour in the eyes of my lord the king!” 
i.e. may the king grant me his favour (vid. 1 Sam. i. 18). 

Vers. 5-14. Shimei’s cursing.—Vers. 5, 6. When the king 
had come to Bahurim, on the other side of the Mount of Olives, 
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but not-far off (see at ch. iii. 16), there came out of that place 
a man of the family of the house of Saul, 2.e. a distant relation 
of Saul, cursing him; and he pelted David and all his servants 
with stones, although all the people and all the heroes (the 
household troops and body-guard: ch. xv. 17, 18) were (march- 
ing) on the right and left of the king. The words “all the 
people,” etc., are a circumstantial clause.—Vers. 7, 8. Shimei 
cursed thus: “ Out, out (away, away), thou man of blood, and . 
worthless man! Jehovah hath repaid thee (now) for all the 
blood of the house of Saul, in whose stead thou hast become 
king, and hath given the kingdom into the hand of Absalom 
thy son. Behold, now thou art in thy misfortune, for thou 
art a man of blood.” 0°D3 Wx, a man of drops of blood, we. 
one who has shed blood or committed murder. What Shimei 
meant by “all the blood of the house of Saul,” which David 
had shed, and because of which he was a man of blood, it is 
impossible to determine with certainty. He may possibly have 
attributed to David the murder of Ishbosheth and Abner, not- 
withstanding the fact that David was innocent of the death of 
both (see ch. ili. 27 sqq.; and 4, 6 sqq.). By “in whose stead 
thou hast reigned,” he meant whose throne thou hast forcibly 
usurped ; and by 4N373 434, “it is for this that punishment hath 
overtaken thee now.”—Vers. 9, 10. Abishai wanted to put an 
end to this cursing (on the expression “ dead dog,” see ch. ix. 8). 
“ Let me go,” said he to David, ‘ and take away his head,” 
t.e. chop off his head. But David replied, “ What have I to 
do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah?” Joab probably joined with 
Abishai. The formula “what to me and you?” signifies that 
a person did not wish to have anything in common with the 
feelings and views of another (cf. 1 Kings xvii. 18, Josh. xxii. 
24; and ti éuol cal coi, Johnii.4. For the thing itself, comp. 
Luke ix. 52-56). “If he curses, and if Jehovah hath said to 
him, Curse David, who shall then say, Wherefore hast thou 
done so?” For ‘M "31 3p °D (Chethib), the Masoretes give us 
the Keri, ‘7 °3 2pp" m3, “so let him curse, for Jehovah,” etc. 
This thought lies at the foundation of the rendering adopted by 
the L_X-X., who have inserted, by way of explanation, xai ddere 
avrov kai: so let him go, and so may he curse. The Vulgate 
is just the same: dimittite eum ut maledicat. This interpolation 
is taken from ver. 11, and, like the Keri, is nothing more than 
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a conjecture, which was adopted simply because ‘3 was taken 
as a causal particle, and then offence was taken at °3). But ‘3 
signifies if, guando, in this passage, and the 1 before the follow- 
ing ‘Oi introduces the apodosis.—Vers. 11, 12. David said still 
further to Abishai and all his servants: “ Behold, my own son 
seeketh after my life; how much more then the Benjaminite ! 
(who belongs to a hostile race.) Let him curse, for Jehovah 
hath bidden him. Perhaps Jehovah will look upon my guilt, 
and Jehovah will requite me good for the curse which befals 
me this day.” ‘2Y2 (Chethib) has been altered by the Maso- 
retes into ‘23, “ upon mine eye,” probably in the sense of 
“ upon my tears ;” and neoP into in?p,—from pure misappre- 
hension. ‘3Y3 does not mean “upon my misery,” for AY never 
has this meaning, but upon the guilt which really belongs to me, 
in contrast with that with which Shimei charges me; and n2eP 
is the curse that has come upon me. Although David had 
committed no murder upon the house of Saul, and therefore 
Shimei’s cursing was nothing but malicious blasphemy, he felt 
that it came upon him because of his sins, though not for 
the sin imputed to him. He therefore forbade their putting 
the blasphemer to death, and said Jehovah had commanded 
him to curse; regarding the cursing as the consequence of the 
wrath of God that was bringing him low (comp. the remarks 
on 1 Sam. xxvi. 19). But this consciousness of guilt also 
excited the assurance that the Lord would look upon his sin. 
When God looks upon the guilt of a humble sinner, He will 
also, as a just and merciful God, avert the evil, and change 
the suffering into a blessing. David founded upon this the 
hope, that the Lord would repay him with good for the curse 
with which Shimei was pursuing him now.—Ver. 13. “So 
David went with his men on the way, whilst Shimei went on 
the slope of the hill opposite to him, cursing continually, and 
pelted with stones over against him, and with earth.” inny? 
means over against him in both instances. It is not expressly 
stated that Shimei threw stones and earth at David, but this is 
implied in the context.—Ver. 14. The king came with his train, 
pursued in this manner, to Ayephim, and refreshed himself 
there. The context requires that Ayephim should be taken as 
the name of a place. If it were an appellative, signifying 
weary, there would be no information as to the place to which 
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David came, and to which the word DY (there) distinctly refers. 
Bahurim cannot be the place alluded to, for the simple reason 
that, according to ch. xvii. 18, the place where David rested was 
a considerable distance beyond Bahurim, towards the Jordan, 
as we may see from the fact that it is stated there that the 
priests’ sons, who were sent to carry information to David of 
what was occurring in Jerusalem, hid themselves in a well at 
Bahurim from the officers who were following them, and con- 
sequently had to go still further in order to convey the news to 
David; so that it is out of the question to supply this name 
from ver. 5. It is true that we never meet with the name 
Ayephim again; but this applies to many other places whose 
existence is not called in question.’ 


ABSALOM’S ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM. ADVICE OF AHITHO- 
PHEL AND HUSHAI.—CHAP. XVI. 15-XVII. 23. 


Vers. 15-23. When Absalom and “ all the people, the men 
of Israel,” i.e. the people who had joined him out of all the 
tribes of Israel (ch. xv. 10), came to Jerusalem, and Ahithophel 
with him, Hushai the Archite also came and greeted him 
warmly as king, by exclaiming again and again, “ Long live the 
king !”—Vers. 17. sqq. Absalom, apparently astonished at this, 
said to him, “Is this thy love to thy friend (David)? why 
wentest thou not with thy friend?” But Hushai replied, “No; 
but whom Jehovah hath chosen, and this people (i.e. the people 
who had entered Jerusalem with Absalom), and all the men of 
Israel (i.e. the whole nation), to him (N? for i>, Keri) will I 
belong, and will remain with him. And again, whom should 
I serve? Is it not before his son? As I have served thy 
father, so will I be before thee” (i.e. serve thee). With great 
craftiness, Hushai declared at the very outset that Jehovah 
had chosen Absalom—at least he could not come to any other 
conclusion, judging from the results. And under such circum- 


1 The meaning of the word, wearied or weariness, does not warrant 
any conjectures, even though they should be more felicitous than that of 
Bottcher, who proposes to alter Ayephim into Ephraim, and assumes that 
there was a place of this name near Mahanaim, though without reflecting 
that the place where David rested was on this side of the Jordan, and some- 
where near to Gilgal or Jericho (ch. xvii. 16 sqq. and 22). 
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stances he could not have any doubt as to whom it was his 
duty to serve. As he had formerly served the father, so now 
he would serve his son Absalom. In this way he succeeded in 
cempletely deceiving Absalom, so that he placed unbounded 
confidence in him.—Ver. 20. After taking possession of the 
capital of the kingdom, the next thing to do was to form the 
resolution to take and keep the throne. Absalom therefore 
turned to Ahithophel, and said, “ Give ye counsel what we are 
to do.” The plural 337 (give ye) may be explained on the 
supposition that the other persons present were addressed as 
well as Ahithophel, as being capable of giving advice.—Ver. 21. 
Ahithophel gave the following counsel: “Go to thy father’s 
concubines, whom he hath left behind to keep the house (ze. 
lie with them: for ?8 8i3, compare ch. iii. 7, etc.); so will all 
Israel hear that thou hast made thyself stinking with thy 
father, and the hands of all those who are with thee will 
strengthen themselves.” This advice was sagacious enough. 
Lying with the king’s concubines was an appropriation of the 
royal harem, and, as such, a complete usurpation of the throne 
(see at ch. ni. 7), which would render any reconciliation between 
Absalom and his father utterly impossible, and therefore would 
of necessity instigate the followers of Absalom to maintain his 
cause with all the greater firmness. This was what Ahithophel 
hoped to attain through his advice. For unless the breach was 
' too great to be healed, with the affection of David towards his 
sons, which might in reality be called weakness, it was always 
a possible thing that he should forgive Absalom; and in that 
case Ahithophel would be the one to suffer. But under the 
superintendence of God this advice of Ahithophel was to effect 
the fulfilment, without any such intention on his part, of the 
threat held over David in ch. xii. 8.— Ver. 22. Absalom had a 
tent put up on the roof of the king’s palace, that his going in to 
the concubines might be done publicly in the sight of all Israel. 
For (as the historian adds in ver. 23 by way of explanation) 
the counsel of Ahithophel, which he counselled in those days, was 
like a divine oracle both with David and with Absalom. The 
words from N¥Y) to 577 are placed at the commencement abso- 
lutely : “and (as for) the counsel of Ahithophel, . . . as if one 
inquired the word of God, so was every counsel of Ahithophel.” 
The Masoretes have supplied #8 as the Keri to ON, This is 
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correct so far as the sense is concerned, but it is quite unneces- 
sary, as one may be taken impersonally. O'7N7 71272 Sx is to 
be explained from the formula DYNA ONW (see at Judg. i. 1). 
Chap. xvii. 1-14. Ahithophel's advice frustrated by Hushai. 
—Vers. 1-3. Ahithophel said still further to Absalom, “T will 
choose out twelve thousand men, and arise, and pursue after 
David this night; and fall upon him when he is exhausted and 
weak, and fill him with alarm: so shall all the people that are 
with him flee; and I will smite the king alone (when he is 
alone), and will bring back all the people to thee.” 72°20, the 
night, is the night following the day of David’s flight and 
Absalom’s entrance into Jerusalem, as we may see very clearly 
from ver. 16. This advice was sagaciously conceived ; for if 
David had been attacked that night by a powerful army, he 
might possibly have been defeated. 2'Wx, to bring back, 
may be explained on the supposition that Ahithophel regarded 
Absalom as king, and those who had fled with David as rebels, 
who were to be brought back under Absalom’s sceptre. The 
following words, “In 537 2/3, “as the return of the whole (the 
whole nation) is the man,” i.e. the return of all is dependent 
upon David, for whom thou liest in wait, are somewhat difficult, 
though the meaning of Ahithophel is evident enough from what 
precedes: viz. if he is beaten, they will all come over to thee; 
“the whole nation will be at peace” (DiPw is used adverbially)." 
—Vers. 4, 5. Although this advice pleased Absalom and all the 
elders of Israel (present), Absalom sent for Hushai the Archite 
to hear his opinion. ¥1"D3 serves to strengthen the suffix in 
Ypa (cf. Ewald, § 311, a).—Vers. 6, 7. In answer to Absalom’s 
inquiry, “Shall we do his word (i.e. follow Ahithophel’s advice) - 
or not?” Hushai said, “The advice is not good that Ahithophel 
hath given this time ;” and then still further explained (ver. 8): 


1 Consequently no conjectures are needed as to the rendering of the 
words in the Septuagint, viz. xadas (al. ov rpoxov) éxiorpépes 4 vupeQn wpos 
Tov dvdpa avris’ wany Wuxny cvdpec vee od Curei¢, such as Ewald, Thenius, 
and Béttcher have attempted. For ‘t is very obvious that 4 v¥“Qn apes 
tov dvdpa avris owes its origin simply to a false reading of WANT Son as 
WAN nan, and that «aq» Wuxqv avdpos Eves has been interpolated by way 
of explanation from nothing but conjecture. No other of the ancient 
versions costains the slightest trace of a different reading from that given 
in the text. 
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“Thou knowest thy father and his men, that they are heroes, 
and of a ferocious disposition (like Judg. xviii. 25), like a bear 
in the field robbed of her young; and thy father is a man of 
war, and will not pass the night with the people,” sc. so that it 
would be possible to come upon him unawares and slay him (r? 
with NX, as in Job xix. 4). The idea that }'2" is to be taken as 
a Hiphil, in the sense of “ and does not let the people lodge for 
the night” (Béttcher), is quite untenable, since it does not tally 
with ver. 9, * Behold, he is hid now in one of the pits, or one of 
the places (D'NNB are hiding-places that are strong by nature, 
ndipd are places rendered strong by art); and it comes to pass 
that he falls upon them at the first: so will men hear it, and 
say a defeat has taken place among the people that follow 
Absalom.” 55) with 3, as in Josh. xi. 7, to fall upon a person. 
The subject to 2B) is David, but it is not mentioned as being 
evident enough from the context; so that there is no necessity 
for the emendation $29, which Thenius proposes. The suffix 
nna relates to those making the attack, the hosts of Absalom. 
Thenius has given the meaning correctly: “The report that 
David has made an attack will be sufficient to give rise to the 
belief that our men have sustained a severe defeat.”—-Ver. 10. 
“And even if he (the hearer, ver. 9) be a brave man, who has a 
lion’s heart (lion-like courage), he will be thrown into despair , 
for all Israel knows that thy father is a hero, and brave men 
(are those) who are with him.”—Ver. 11. “ Yea (3, profecto), 
I advise: let all Israel be gathered round thee from Dan to 
Beersheba (see at Judg. xx. 1), numerous as the sand by the 
sea; and thou thyself go into the war.” ‘PB, thy person, i.e. 
thou thyself be marching. The plural D'3en is used because of 
P22. For 3 Ten, to enter into anything, see 1 Kings xix. 4, 
Isa. xlv. 16, xlvi. 2. 292, war, the early translators have con- 
founded with 24).—Ver. 12. “ And come we to him (if we 
come upon him) in one of the places where he is found, we let 
ourselves down upon him, as the dew falls upon the earth; and 
of him and all the men with him there will not be one left.” 
NY might be a contraction of UNIX, as in Gen. xl. 11, Ex. 
avi. 7, 8, etc.: “so we upon him,” equivalent to “so shall we 
come upon him.” But if this were the meaning, we should 
expect NOY wm. It is more correct, therefore, to take M3 as the 
first pers. perf. of M9, as the early translators have done: so do we 
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let ourselves down upon him. (For ™) as applied to an army en- 
camping, see Isa. vil. 2, 19; and as denoting the swarming of flies 
and grasshoppers, Isa. vii. 19 and Ex. x. 14.) In Ahithophel’s 
opinion, it would be possible with a very small army to crush 
David and his little band, however brave his followers might 
be, and in fact to annihilate them altogether.—Ver. 13. “ And 
if he draw back into a city, all Israel lays ropes to that city, and 
we drag it to the brook, till there is not even a little stone found 
there.” >n30Y: inasmuch as fortified cities were generally 
built upon mountains. ‘“W¥ signifies a little stone, according 
to the ancient versions. Hushai speaks in hyperboles of the 
irresistible power which the whole nation would put forth when 
summoned together for battle, in order to make his advice 
appear the more plausible.—Ver. 14. And he secured his end. 
Absalom and all Israel thought his advice better than that of 
Ahithophel ; for it was intended to commend itself to Absalom 
and his supporters. ‘ The counsel appeared safe ; at the same 
time it was full of a certain kind of boasting, which pleased 
the younger men” (Clericus). All that Hushai had said about 
the bravery and heroism of David and his followers, was well 
founded. The deception lay in the assumption that all the 
people from Dan to Beersheba would crowd around Absalom as 
one man; whereas it might easily be foreseen, that after the first 
excitement of the revolution was over, and greater calmness 
ensued, a large part of the nation and army would gather round 
David. But such a possibility as this never entered the minds 
of Absalom and his supporters. It was in this that the divine 
sentence referred to in ver. 14b was seen: “The Lord had 
commanded (appointed) it, to defeat the good counsel of Ahitho- 
phel, that he might bring the evil (intended) upon Absalom.” 
Vers. 15-23. David is informed of what has occurred.— 
Vers. 15, 16. Hushai communicated without delay to the 
priests Zadok and Abiathar the advice which had been given 
to Absalom both by Ahithophel and himself, and requested 
them to make it known to David as quickly as possible. “ Stay 
not the night,” he said, “by the ferries (M02, as in ch. xv. 28) 
' of the desert ; but rather go over, lest the king and all the people 
with him be destroyed.” 0d, “and indeed,” or after a negative 
clause, “ but rather.” "pt? yom is either “there will be a 
devouring,” i.e. destruction, to the king, it will fall upon him ; 
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or if we supply the subject from the previous clause Wyn “i3y, 
as Bottcher proposes, “that it (the crossing over) may not be 
swallowed up or cut off from the king.” There is nothing to 
justify Ewald’s explanation, “it (misfortune) is swallowed by 
him.” Hushai recommended of course an immediate crossing 
of the Jordan; because he did not know whether Absalom 
would really act upon his advice, although he had expressed 
his approval of it, or whether he might not change his mind 
and follow Ahithophel’s counsel.—Ver. 17. “Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz (the sons of the priests: ch. xv. 27) stood at the 
Rogel spring (the present well of Job or Nehemiah, at the 
south-east corner of Jerusalem: see at Job xv. 7), and the 
maid-servant (of one of the high priests) went and told them 
(Hushai’s message), and they went and told it to king David; 
for they durst not let themselves be seen to come into the city.” 
They had therefore been staying at the Rogel spring outside 
the city. After what had taken place publicly, according to 
ch. xv. 24 sqq., Absalom could not be in any doubt as to the 
views of the high priests. Consequently their sons could not 
come into the city, with the intention of leaving it again directly, 
to inform David of the occurrences that had taken place there 
as he had requested (ch. xv. 28). The clause “and they went 
and told David” anticipates the course of the affair, according 
to the general plan adopted by Hebrew historians, of com- 
municating the result at the very outset wherever they possibly 
could.—Ver. 18. “ And a lad (servant) saw them, and told 
Absalom.” Absalom had most likely set spies to watch the 
priests and their sons. But the two sons who had noticed the 
spy hurried into the house of a man at Bahurim, who had a 
well (or cistern that was dry at the time) in his court, and 
went down into the well.—Ver. 19. And the man’s wife spread 
a covering (70, the covering which she had close at hand) 
over the well (over the opening into the cistern), and scattered 
groats (M5, peeled barley: Prov. xxvii. 22) upon it, so that 
nothing was noticed. The Vulgate explanation is a very good 
one: “quasi siccans ptisanas” (as if drying peeled barley).— 
Ver. 20. When Absalom’s servants came and asked for the 
priest’s sons, the woman said, They have gone over the little 
water-brook (O°%8n oD, amr. Ney.), and thus led them wrong, so 
that they did not find them.—Vers. 21, 22. When they had 
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gone away, the priest’s sons came up ont of the well and 
brought David the news, saying, “Go quickly over the water, 
for thus hath Ahithophel counselled against you;” whereupon 
David and all the people with him went hastily over the 
Jordan. “Till the morning dawn not one was missed who had 
not gone over.” ‘ION “TY, lit. even to one there was not any one 
missed.—Ver. 23. It is still further stated in conclusion, that 
when Ahithophel saw that his advice was not carried out, he 
saddled his ass and returned to his home, and there set his 
house in order and hanged himself, because he could foresee 
that Absalom would lose his cause through not taking his 
advice, and it would then be all over with himself. Thus was 


David’s prayer (ch. xv. 31) fulfilled. 


ABSALOM’S DEFEAT AND DEATH.—CHAP. XVII. 24—XIX. 1. 


The account of the civil war, which terminated with Ab- 
salom’s defeat and death, is introduced in vers. 24-26 with a 
description of the relative position of the two hostile parties. 
David had come to Mahanaim, a city, probably a fortified one, : 
on the east of the Jordan, not far from a ford of the Jabbok 
(see at ch. ii. 8). Absalom had also gone over the Jordan, 
‘he and all the men with him,” ze. all the fighting men that 
he had gathered together according to Hushai’s advice, and 
encamped in the land of Gilead.—Ver. 25. Absalom had made 
Amasa captain over his army instead of Joab, who had re- 
mained true to David, and had gone with his king to Mahanaim. 
Amasa was the son of a man named Jithra, OM, who had 
gone in to (7.e. had seduced) Abigail, the daughter of Nahash 
and sister of Zeruiah, Joab’s mother. He was therefore an 
illegitimate cousin of Joab. The description given of Jithra as 
oe is very striking, since there was no reason whatever why 
it should be stated that Amasa’s father was an Israelite. ‘The 
Seventy have therefore given o "IefpanAirns, i.e. sprung from 
Jezreel, where David’s wife Ahinoam came from (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 3); but they have done so apparently from mere con- 
jecture. The true reading is evidently ONY, an Ishmaelite, 
according to 1 Chron. ii. 17, where the name is written Jether, 
a contracted form of Jithra. From the description given of 
Abigail as a daughter of Nahash and sister of Zeruiah, not 

2E 
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of David, some of the earlier commentators have very justly 
concluded that Abigail and Zeruiah were only step-sisters of 
David, t.e. daughters of his mother by Nahash and not by 
Jesse.— Vers. 27-29. When David came to Mahanaim, some 
of the wealthier citizens of the land to the east of the Jordan 
supplied the men who were with him with provisions. This is 
mentioned as the first sign that the people had not all fallen 
away from David, but that some of the more distinguished men 
were still firm in their adherence. Shobi, the son of Nahash 
of Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites (see ch. xi. 1), was 
possibly a son of Nahash the deceased king of the Ammonites, 
and brother of Hanun, who was defeated by David (ch. x. 1, 
2), and one of those to whom David had shown favour and 
kindness when Rabbah was taken. At the same time, it is also 
quite possible that Shobi may have been an Israelite, who was 
merely living in the capital of the Ammonites, which had been 
incorporated into the kingdom of David, as it is evident from 
ver. 25 that Nahash was not an uncommon name among the 
Israelites. Machir the son of Ammiel of Lodebar (see at ch. 
ix. 4), and Barsillat of Roglim the Gileadite. Roglim was a 
town in Gilead, which is only mentioned once again, viz. in 
ch. xix. 32, and of which nothing further is known. They 
brought “ bedding, basins, earthenware, and wheat, barley, 
meal, and parched grains, beans, lentils and parched.” The 
position of the verb, which is not placed between the subject 
and the object of the sentence, but only at the close of the 
whole series of objects, is certainly unusual; but this does 
not warrant any alteration of the text. For if we were to 
supply a verb before 33¥9, as having fallen out of the text, it 
would be necessary, since #30 follows without a copula, to 
‘divide the things enumerated into two classes, so as to connect 
one portion of the objects with 327, which is obviously un- 
natural. The early translators who interpolate a verb before 
the objects have therefore also supplied the copula 1 before 
win, There is still less ground for supplying the number 10, 
as having dropped out before 232 and NiBD, as the L XX. have 
done, since none of the translators of the other ancient versions 
had any such reading. 23%, couch or bed, is used here for 
bedding. nisp, basins, probably field-kettles. The repetition 
of ep} is very striking 3 ; nevertheless the second must not be 
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struck out without further ground as a supposed copyist’s 
error. As they not only ate parched ears or grains of wheat 
(see at Lev. ii. 14), but were also in the habit of drying pulse, 
pease, and lentils before eating them (vid. Harmar, Beobach- 
tungen, i. pp. 255-6), the second oD may be understood as 
referring to parched pulse. The dz. Aey. P32 NiBY signifies, 
according to the Chaldee and the Rabbins, cheese of oxen (i.e. 
of cows), and according to the conjecture of Roediger (Ges. 
Thes. p. 1462), a peculiar kind of cheese, such as the Aeneze 
in the province of Nedjid still make,’ and for which the term 
cadwO Boy retained by the L-X-X. was probably the technical 
name. Theodotus, on the other hand, has ya\a@nvd pooyapia, 
milch-calves; and the Vulgate pingues vitulos,—both of them 
renderings which can certainly be sustained from the Arabic 
usage of speech, and would be more in accordance with the 
situation of the words, viz. after jx¥. ION °3, “for they said 
(or thought) the people have become hungry and faint and 
thirsty in the desert,” z.e. in their flight to Mahanaim. 

Chap. xviil. 1-5. Preparation for war.—Vers. 1, 2. David 
mustered the people that were with him, and placed over them 
captains of thousands and hundreds, and divided them into 
three companies, under the generals Joab, Abishai, and Ittai 
the Gathite, who had given such decided proofs, according to 
ch. xv. 21, 22, of his fidelity to David. ‘3 2, to leave to the 
hand of a person, z.e. to his power, is used here in the sense 
of placing under his direction. The people opposed in the most 
decided manner the wish of the king to go with them to the 
war, saying (ver. 3), “ Thou shalt not go out: for if we flee, 
they will take no heed of us (i.e. attach no importance to this) ; 
and if half of us die, they will take no heed of us: for thou art 
as ten thousand of us (we must evidently read OAS for TAY, and 
nny has merely got into the text in consequence of OMY follow- 
ing) : and now it is good that thou be ready to give us help from 
the city” (the Chethib My>, inf. Hiphil for V1Y0?, is not to be 
disputed). David was to stay behind in the city with a reserve, 


1 According to Burckhardt’s account (Die Beduinen, p. 48), ‘‘ after 
they have taken the butter from the butter-milk, they beat the latter again 
till it coagulates, and then dry it till it is quite hard. It is then rubbed 
to pieces, and in the spring every family stores up two or three lasts of it, 
which they eat mixed with butter.” 
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that he might be able to come to their relief in case of need.— 
Vers. 4, 5. The king gave his consent to these proposals, and 
went to the side of the gate, whilst the people went out by 
hundreds and thousands; but in the hearing of all he com- 
manded the principal generals, “ Mildly for me (i.e. deal gently 
for my sake) with the boy Absalom.” DN? is not the impera- 
tive of Dx, to cover over, which would not suit the connection, 
and could not be construed with 2, but an adverb from D8, as 
in Isa. viii. 6, 1 Kings xxi. 27, Job xv. 11. 

Vers. 6-18. Battle in the wood of Ephraim, and death of 
A bsalom.—Vers. 6, 7. When the people, i.e. David’s army, 
had advanced into the field against Israel (those who followed 
Absalom), a battle was fought “in the wood of Ephraim,” 
when Israel was smitten by David’s warriors and sustained 
a loss of 20,000 men. The question, where the “ wood of 
Ephraim” was situated, is a disputed one. But both the name 
and the fact that, according to Josh. xvii. 15, 16, the tribe- 
land of Ephraim abounded in forests, favour the idea that it 
was a wood in the inheritance of Ephraim, on this side of the 
Jordan; and this is in perfect harmony with the statement in 
ver. 23, that Ahimaaz took the way of the Jordan valley to 
bring the news of the victory to David, who was staying behind 
in Mahanaim. Nevertheless the majority of commentators 
have supposed that the place alluded to was a woody region on 
the other side of the Jordan, which had received the name of 
“wood Ephraim” probably after the defeat of the Ephraim- 
ites in the time of Jephthah (Judg. xii. 1-5). The reasons 
assigned are, first, that according to ch. xvii. 26, Absalom had 
encamped in Gilead, and it is not stated that he had crossed the 
Jordan again; secondly, that ver. 3 (“that thou succour us out 
of the city”) presupposes that the battle took place in the 
neighbourhood of Mahanaim (‘Thenius) ; and thirdly, that after 
the victory the army returned to Mahanaim; whereas if the 
battle had been fought on this side of the Jordan, it would 
evidently have been much better for it to remain there and 
occupy Jerusalem (Ewald, Gesch. ili. p. 237). But neither of 
these reasons is decisive, and there is no force in the other 
arguments employed by Thenius. There was no necessity for 
an immediate occupation of Jerusalem by David’s victorious 
army, since all Israel fled to their tents after the fall of Absa- 
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lom and the defeat of his army (ver. 17 and ch. xix. 9); that 
is to say, such of Absalom’s followers as had not fallen in or 
after the battle, broke up and returned home, and therefore the 
revolution was at an end. Consequently there was nothing 
left for David’s army to do but to return to its king at Maha- 
naim, and fetch him back to Jerusalem, and reinstate him in 
his kingdom. The other two reasons might have some force in 
them, if the history before us contained a complete account of 
the whole course of the war. But even Ewald admits that it 
is restricted to a notice of the principal battle, which completely 
crushed the rebellion. There can be no doubt, however, that 
this was preceded, if not by other battles, yet by such military 
operations as accompany every war. ‘This is clearly indicated 
In ver. 6, where it is stated that the army advanced into the 
field against Israel (ver. 6), which evidently refers to such an 
advance on the part of David’s army as might compel Absalom 
to draw back from Gilead across the Jordan, until at length a 
decisive battle was fought, which ended in the complete destruc- 
tion of his army and his own death. Ewald observes still 
further, that “it seems impossible, at any rate so far as the 
name is concerned, to assume that the wood of Ephraim was 
on the other side of the Jordan, whilst according to ch. xviii. 
23, the messenger who reported the victory went from the field 
of battle towards the Jordan valley in order to get to David.” 
But the way in which Ewald tries to set aside this important 
point, as bearing upon the conclusion that the battle took place 
on this side of the Jordan,—namely, by adopting this rendering 
of ver. 23, “he ran after the manner of Kikkar, running, and 
therefore overtook Kushi,’—is far too unnatural to meet with 
acceptance. Under all these circumstances, therefore, we de- 
cide in favour of the assumption that the wood of Ephraim is 
to be sought for in the tribe-territory of Ephraim. 

The nature of the ground contributed a great deal to the 
utter defeat of Absalom.—Ver. 8. The conflict extended over 
the surface of the whole land, 7.e. the whole of that region (the 
Chethib myx is not the plural nib), which would be quite 
unsuitable, but is most probably a noun, M4¥53, signifying burst- 
ing asunder, or wild flight; the Keri N¥5) is a Niphal participle, 
fem. gen.) ; “and the wood devoured more of the people than 
the sword ate on the same day.” The woody region was most 
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likely full of ravines, precipices, and marshes, into which the 
flying foe was pursued, and where so many perished.—Ver. 9. 
“And Absalom was lighted upon (87>* = 77>") by the servants 
of David, riding upon the mule; and the mule had come under 
the thick branches of the great terebinth, and his head fastened 
itself (remained hanging) on the terebinth, so that he was held 
(hung) between heaven and earth, as the mule under him went 
away.” The imperfects, 82%, Pint, and jf, are only a combi- 
nation of the circumstantial nue a3) ‘wax. With regard to 
the fact itself, it 1s not clearly stated in the words that Absa- 
lom hung only by his hair, but simply that his hair entangled 
him in the thick branches, and his head was fastened in the 
terebinth, namely, by being jammed between the strong boughs. 
-—Ver. 10. A man (one of David’s men) saw him in this situa- 
tion, and told Joab. Joab replied (ver. 11), “ Behold, thou 
hast seen it, and wherefore hast thou not smitten him there to 
the ground? and it was for me to give thee ten silverlings and 
a girdle ;” i.e. if thou hadst slain him, it would have been my 
duty to reward thee.—Ver. 12. But the man replied, “ And I 

. not weighing a thousand shekels in my hand... might not 
stretch out my hand to the king’s son,” t.e. I could not do it for 
a reward of a thousand shekels. ‘This is the meaning of the 
Chethib Nr; the Masoretes, on the other hand, have substi- 
tuted 1”, which is the reading adopted in most of the ancient 
versions, and the one preferred by the majority of expositors : 
“if Lweighed ...I would not,” etc. But there is no necessity 
for this alteration, as the Chethib is quite in accordance with 
the character of the words. “ For before our ears the king com- 
manded” (cf. ver. 5): "2 10V, “take care whoever (it be) of the 
boy Absalom.” On this use of *, see Ewald, § 104 d, a. The 
Keri *? is merely a conjecture, notwithstanding the fact that all 
the versions follow it, and that one of the Codices in Kennicott 
has ‘?,  « Or,” continued the man (ver. 13), “ should I have 
acted deceitfully towards his life (i.e. have slain him secretly, 
which he calls 1p¥, cheating, because it was opposed to the 
king’s open command): and nothing remains hidden from the 
king; ... thou wouldst have set thyself in opposition to me,” te. 
have risen up against me before the king. The middle clause 
is a circumstantial one, as the fact that 127773) is placed first 
clearly shows ; so that it cannot be regarded as introducing the 
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apodosis, which really follows in the clause commencing with 
nmx).—Ver. 14. Joab replied, “ Not so will I wait before thee,” 
t.e. I will not leave the thing to thee. He then took three 
staffs in his hand, and thrust them into Absalom’s heart. O'»3Y 
is rendered by the LXX. and Vulgate, Bédn, lanceas; and 
Thenius would adopt Dnee accordingly, as an emendation of 
the text. But in the earlier Hebrew Ne’ only occurs in poetical 
writings in the sense of a missile or dart (Job xxxiii. 18, xxxvi. 
12; Joel ii. 8); and it is not till after the captivity that we 
find it used to denote a weapon generally. There is no neces- 
sity, however, for altering the text. Joab caught up in his 
hurry the first thing that he found, namely pointed staffs, and 
pierced Absalom with them to the heart. This explains the 
reason for his taking three, whereas one javelin or dart would 
have been sufficient, and also the fact that Absalom was not 
slain, notwithstanding their being thrust at his heart. The last 
clause of the verse belongs to what follows: “ Still living (i.e. 
as he was still alive) in the midst of the terebinth, ten young men, 
Joab’s armour-bearers, surrounded him, and smote him to death.” 
—Ver. 16. Immediately afterwards Joab stopped any further 
pursuit, “ for Joab spared the people,’ z.e. he wanted to spare 
them.—Ver. 17. But Absalom they cast into a great pit in the 
wood, and threw up over him a very large heap of stones, as an 
ignominious monument, like those thrown up over Achan 
(Josh. vii. 26) and the king of Ai (Josh. viii. 29). This was 
the end of Absalom and his rebellion. “ All Israel (that 
had crowded round him) had fled, every one to his tent” (te. 
home: see at Deut. xvi. 7).—Ver. 18. Absalom had erected a 
monument to himself in the king’s valley during his lifetime ; 
‘‘ for he said, I have no son to preserve the remembrance of 
my name, and he called the monument by his own name; and 
so it was called hand (memorial) of Absalom unto this day.” 
The np? before 28% is apparently pleonastic; but it belongs 
to the diffuse and circumstantial character of the antiquated 
Hebrew diction (as in Num. xvi. 1). a8), a memorial of 
stone ; whether in the form of a column, or an obelisk, or a 
monolith, cannot be determined (vid. Gen. xxviii. 22, xxxi. 52). 
The king’s valley, which received its name from the event nar- 
rated in Gen. xiv. 17, was two stadia from Jerusalem according 
to Josephus (Ant. vii. 10, 3), and therefore not “ close to the 
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Dead Sea,” or in regione transjordanensi (Ges. Thes. pp. 1045, 
1377), or “in the Jordan valley in Ephraim” (Tuch and 
Winer). It was on the eastern side of Jerusalem, in the Kidron 
valley ; though Absalom’s pillar, which ecclesiastical tradition 
has transferred thither, a monument about forty feet in height 
and pointed like a pyramid, is not of early Hebrew, but of 
Grecian origin. On the words “I have no son,” see at ch. 
xiv. 27. 

Vers. 19-32. David is informed of the victory, and of the 
death of Absalom.—Vers. 19, 20. Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, 
wanted to carry the news to David, that Jehovah had “ procured 
the king justice out of the hand of his enemies” (D5Y with jd is 
a pregnant expression signifying to procure justice and deliver 
out of); but Joab, knowing how David would receive the tid- 
ings of the death of Absalom, replied, “Thou art no man of 
good tidings to-day; thou shalt take the news on another day, 
not on this, even because (1-2Y ‘D, see at Gen. xvill. 5) the king’s 
son is dead.” The Keri rnp ‘3 is to be preferred to the Chethib 
bynvn ; and {3 has no doubt been dropt out merely because of j2 
which follows. The Chethib does not give any suitable sense ; 
for the absence of the article before ND is decisive against the 
explanation proposed by Maurer, viz. “for (tidings have to be 
carried) concerning the king’s son dead.” If ND were to be 
construed as an adverb with 12012, it would of necessity have 
the article.—Ver. 21. Joab therefore entrusted the Cushite with 
the duty of conveying to David the announcement of what had 
occurred. It cannot be decided with certainty whether ‘vA3a 
or Cushi is the proper name of an Israelite, or whether it signi- 
fies the “ Cushite,” z.e. a descendant of Cush. The form of 
the name rather favours the latter view, in which case it would 
suggest the idea of a Moorish slave in the service of Joab.— 
Vers. 22, 23. As Ahimaaz still expressed a wish to hasten to 
the king, even after Cushi had been sent, and could not be 
induced to relinquish his purpose by the repeated expostulations 
of Joab, the latter at length permitted him to run. And he 
ran so fast, that he got before Cushi. 12 ‘7: let whatever will 
happen. 3% is the pronoun “to thee,” as in Gen. xxvii. 37, 
and not the imperative of 927, “thou mayest go.” The mean- 
ing is, “and there is no striking message for thee,” no message 
that strikes the mark, or affects anything. We must supply 
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“he said” in thought before ver. 23. There was the less 
necessity to write it here (as in 1 Sam. i. 20), since it is per- 
fectly obvious from the repetition of 7 "1" that it is Ahimaaz 
who is speaking. Ahimaaz then ran by the way of the plain, 
1.¢. the way which lies through or across the plain of the Jordan. 
Now he could not possibly have taken this road, if the battle 
had been fought in a wood on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
and he had wanted to hurry from the scene of battle to Maha- 
naim; for in that case he would have taken a circuitous route 
two or three times the distance of the straight road, so that it 
would have been utterly impossible for him to get there before 
the Cushite, however quickly he might run. This notice 
therefore furnishes a decisive proof that the battle was fought 
upon the mountains of Ephraim, in the land to the west of the 
Jordan, since the straight road thence to Mahanaim would lie 
through the valley of the Jordan.—Ver. 24. David was sitting 
between the two gates of Mahanaim waiting for tidings of the 
result of the battle. The two gates are the outer and inner 
gate of the fortified city wall, between which there was a small 
court, where David was sitting. The watchman then went up 
to the roof of the gate by the wall, probably the outer gate in 
the city wall, and as he looked he saw a man running alone.— 
Ver. 25. When he announced this to the king, he said, “If he 
(is or comes) alone, there is good news in his mouth,” namely, 
because several runners would have shown themselves if it had 
been a flight. As the first messenger came nearer and nearer, 
the watchman saw another man running, and shouted this into 
the gate ("Y8N is wrongly pointed for "YWN, according to the 
LXX., Syr., and Vulgate); whereupon the king replied, “This 
is also a good messenger.’—Ver. 27. When the watchman saw 
by the running of the first that it was Ahimaaz, recognising 
him probably by the swiftness of his running, and announced 
it to the king, he replied, “ He is a good man, and cometh with 
good tidings,’ because Joab would not have selected him to 
bring any other than good news.— Ver. 28. Ahimaaz then called 
- out to the king, “ Shalom,” t.e. Hail! and fell down before him 
to greet him reverentially, and said, “ Blessed be Jehovah thy 
God, who hath given up the men that lifted up their hand 
against may lord the king.”—Ver. 29. In answer to the king’s 
inquiry, “Is it well with the young man Absalom?” Ahimaaz 
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replied, “I saw the great tumult (that arose) when Joab sent 
off the king’s servant,.and thy servant, and know not what” 
(sc. had occurred). Ahimaaz spoke as if he had been sent off 
before Absalom’s fate had been decided or could be known. 
“The kings servant” is the Cushite, whom Ahimaaz saw just 
approaching, so that he could point to him. Joab is the sub- 
ject, which is sometimes written after the object in the case of 
an infinitive construction (vid. Gesenius, § 133, 3 Anm.); and 
the expression “ thy servant” is a conventional one for “me” 
(viz. Ahimaaz).—Ver. 30. And the king said, “Turn, and 
stand here,” that he might hear the further news from the 
Cushite, who had just arrived.—Ver. 31. The Cushite said, 
‘Let my lord the king receive good tidings, for Jehovah hath 
procured thee justice to-day out of the hand of all who have 
risen up against thee” (cf. ver. 19).—Ver. 32. When asked 
about the welfare of Absalom, the Cushite replied, ‘ May it 
happen to the enemies of my lord the king, and all who have 
risen up against thee for evil (t.e. to do thee harm), as to the 
young man.” The death of Absalom was indicated clearly 
enough in these words. 

Ver. 33. The king understood the meaning of the words. 
He was agitated, and went up to the balcony of the gate (the 
room above the entrance) and wept, and said, walking about, 
“My son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! Oh that I 
had died for thee, Absalom, my son, my son!” ‘To under- 
stand this passionate utterance of anguish, we must bear in 
mind not only the excessive tenderness, or rather weakness, of 
David’s paternal affection towards his son, but also his anger 
that Joab and his generals should have paid so little regard to 
his command to deal gently with Absalom. With the king’s 
excitable temperament, this entirely prevented him from taking 
a just and correct view of the crime of his rebel son, which 
merited death, and of the penal justice of God which had been 
manifested in his destruction. 


DAVID REINSTATED IN HIS KINGDOM.—CHAP. XIX. 1-89. 


In his passionate and sinful sorrow on account of Absalom’s 
death, David not only forgot altogether what it was his duty to 
do, in order to recover the affections of the people, so that Joab 
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was obliged to remind him of this duty which was binding 
upon him as king (vers. 1-8) ; but he even allowed himself to 
be carried away into the most inconsiderate measures (vers. 
9-14), and into acts of imprudence and injustice (vers. 16-23, 
24-30), which could not contribute to the strengthening of his 
throne, however much the affection with which he wished to 
reward the old man Barzillai for his faithful services (vers. 
31-40) might show that the king was anxious to promote the 
welfare of his subjects. 

Vers. 1-8. David's mourning, and Joab’s reproof.—Vers. 
1-6. When Joab was told that the king was mourning and 
weeping for Absalom, he went to him into the house to expos- 
tulate with him. Ver. 5 introduces the continuation of ver. 1; 
vers. 2—4 contain parenthetical sentences, describing the impres- 
sion made upon the people by the king’s mourning. Through 
the king’s deep trouble, the salvation (the victory) upon that day 
became mourning for all the people who had fought for David, 
and they went by stealth into the city (Ni2? 331: they stole to 
come, came by stealth), “as people steal away who have covered 
themselves with shame, when they flee in battle.”—Ver. 4. But 
the king had covered his face, and cried aloud, “My son 
Absalom,” etc.—Ver. 5. Then Joab went into the house to the 
king, and said to him, “Thou hast shamed this day the faces of 
all thy servants who have saved thy life, and the life of thy sons | 
and daughters, thy wives and concubines” (covered them with 
shame, by deceiving their hope that thou wouldest rejoice in 
the victory).— Ver. 6. MIAN?, “to love” (i.e. in that thou lovest) 
‘“‘ those who hate thee, and hatest those who love thee; for thou 
hast given to know to-day (through thy conduct) that chiefs 
and servants (commanders and soldiers) are nothing (are worth 
nothing); for I have perceived to-day (or I perceive to-day) 
that if (N° for x) Absalom were alive, and we had all perished, 
that it would be right in thine eyes.”—Ver. 7. “And now rise 
up, go out and speak to the heart of thy servants, (z.e. speak to 
them in a friendly manner: Gen. xxxiv. 3, ]. 21, etc.): for I 
swear by Jehovah, if thou go not out, verily not a man will 
stay with thee to-night ; and this will be worse to thee than all 
the evil that has come upon thee from thy youth until now.” 
Joab was certainly not only justified, but bound in David’s own 
interests, to expostulate with him upon his conduct, and to urge 
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him to speak in a friendly manner to the people who had ex- 
posed their lives for him, inasmuch as his present conduct would 
necessarily stifle the affection of the people towards their king, 
and might be followed by the most serious results with refer- 
ence to his throne. At the same time, he did this in so heart- 
less and lordly a manner, that the king could not fail to be 
deeply hurt by his words.—Ver. 8. Nevertheless David was 
obliged to yield to his representations. “ The king rose up, and 
sat in the gate, and. . . all the people came before the king,” .e. 
the troops marched before the king, who (as we may supply from 
the context) manifested his good-will in both looks and words. 
But Israel, 2.e. that portion of the people which had followed 
Absalom, had returned to its tents (¢.e. gone home: cf. ch. xviii. 
17). This sentence forms the transition to the account which 
follows. 

Vers. 9-14. Preliminaries to the return of David to Jerusa- 
lem.—Vers. 9, 10. As the rebellion was entirely crushed by 
Absalom’s death, and the dispersion of his followers to their 
respective homes, there arose a movement among all the tribes 
in favour of David. “ All the people were disputing (}\73, cast- 
ing reproaches at one another) in all the tribes of Israel, saying, 
The king has saved us out of the hand of our enemies, .. . 
and now he is fled out of the land before Absalom. But 
Absalom, whom we anointed over us, is dead in battle; and 
now why do ye keep still, to bring back the king?” This 
movement arose from the consciousness of having done an in- 
justice to the king, in rising up in support of Absalom.—Vers. 
11, 12. When these words of all Israel were reported to David, 
he sent to the priests Zadok and Abiathar, saying, “ Speak to 
the elders of Judah, why will ye be the last to bring back the 
king to his palace? . . . Ye are my brethren, my bones and 
flesh (i.e. my blood relations): why then,” etc.? The last 
clause of ver. 11, “ the speech of all Israel is come to the king, 
even to his house,” is a circumstantial clause inserted in the 
midst of David’s words, to explain the appeal to the men of 
Judah not to be the last. In the LX X., and some Codices of 
the Vulgate, this sentence occurs twice, viz. at the end of ver. 
10, and also of ver. 11; and Thenius, Ewald, and Béttcher 
regard the clause at the end of ver. 10 as the original one, and 
the revetition of it at the close of ver. 11 asa gloss. But this 
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is certainly a mistake: for if the clause, “and the speech of all 
Israel came to the king to his house (at Mahanaim),” ought to 
stand at the close of ver. 10, and assigns the reason for David’s 
sending to Zadok and Abiathar, ver. 11 would certainly, or 
rather necessarily, commence with 100 nowy : “The word of all 
Israel came to the king, and then king David sent,” etc. But 
instead of this, it commences with new 4 pom, “But king 
David sent.” This construction of the sentence decidedly 
favours the correctness of the Hebrew text; whereas the text 
of the Septuagint, apart altogether from the tautological repe- 
tition of the whole of the sentence in question, shows obviously 
enough that it is nothing more than a conjecture, by which the 
attempt was made to remove the difficulty occasioned by the 
striking position in which the circumstantial clause occurred. 
—Ver. 13. “ And say ye to Amasa, Art thou not my bone and 
flesh ? so shall God do to me, and so add, if thou shalt not be 
prince of the army (chief captain) before me continually in the 
place of Joab.” —Ver. 14. Thus he (David) inclined the heart of 
all the people as of one man, and they sent to the king, saying, 
‘Return thou, with all thy servants.’ The result of David’s 
message to the priests is given summarily here. The subject to 
6b" is David, not Amasa or Zadok. So far as the fact itself is 
concerned, it was certainly wise of David to send to the mem- 
bers of his own tribe, and appeal to them not to be behind the 
rest of the tribes in taking part in his restoration to the kingdom, 
lest it should appear as though the tribe of Judah, to which 
David himself belonged, was dissatisfied with his victory, since 
it was in that tribe that the rebellion itself first broke out; and 
this would inevitably feed the jealousy between Judah and the 
rest of the tribes. But it was not only unwise, but unjust, to 
give to Amasa, the traitor-general of the rebels, a promise on 
oath that he should be commander-in-chief in the place of Joab; 
for even if the promise was only given privately at first, the 
fact that it had been given could not remain a secret from Joab 
very long, and would be sure to stir up his ambition, and lead 
him to the commission of fresh crimes, and in all probability 
the enmity of this powerful general would become dangerous to 
the throne of David. For however Joab might have excited 
David’s anger by slaying Absalom, and by the offensive manner 
in which he had reproved the king for giving way to his grief, 
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David ought to have suppressed his anger in his existing cir- 
cumstances, and ought not to have rendered evil for evil, 
especially as he was not only about to pardon Amasa’s crime, 
but even to reward him as one of his faithful servants. 

Vers. 15-30. Return of the king ; and occurrences at the 
crossing of the Jordan.—Vers. 15-23. Pardon of Shimei.— 
Vers. 15, 16. When David reached the Jordan on his return, 
and Judah had come to Gilgal “to meet him, to conduct the 
king over the Jordan,” z.e. to form an escort at the crossing, 
Shimei the Benjaminite hastened down from Bahurim (see ch. 
xvi. 5 sqq.) with the men of Judah to meet David.—Vers. 17 
sqq. There also came along with Shimei a thousand men of Ben- 
jamin, and Ziba the servant of the house of Saul, with his fifteen 
sons and twenty servants (see ch. ix. 10); and they went over the 
Jordan before the king, viz. through a ford, and the ferry-boat 
had crossed over to carry over the king’s family, and to do 
whatever seemed good to him, z.e. to be placed at the king’s 
sole disposal. And Shimei fell down before the king, 1393, 
i.e. “when he (David) was about to cross over the Jordan,” not 
“when Shimei had crossed over the Jordan ;” for after what 
has just been stated, such a remark would be superfluous : 
moreover, it is very doubtful whether the infinitive with 2 can 
express the sense of the pluperfect. Shimei said, “ Let not my 
lord impute to me any crime, and do not remember how thy 
servant hath sinned.”—Ver. 20. “ For thy servant knoweth 
(z.e. I know) that I have sinned, and behold I have come to-day 
the first of the whole house of Joseph, to go to meet my lord 
the king.” By “the whole house of Joseph” we are to under- 
stand the rest of the tribes with the exception of Judah, who 
are called “all Israel” in ver. 12. There is no reason for 
the objection taken by Thenius and Bottcher to the expression 
moins. The rendering of the LXX. (aavriés "Iopanr nat 
otxov "Iwanp) does not prove that Ow wroD was the original 
reading, but only that the translator thought it necessary to 
explain olxov ’Iwond by adding the gloss aavrés ’Iopannr ; 
and the assertion that it was only in the oratorical style of a 
later period, when the kingdom had been divided, that Joseph 
became the party name of all that were not included in Judah, 
is overthrown by 1 Kings xi. 28. The designation of the tribes 
that opposed Judah by the name of the leading tribe (Joseph: 
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Josh. xvi. 1) was as old as the jealousy between these tribes 
and Judah, which did not commence with the division of the 
kingdom, but was simply confirmed thereby into a permanent 
distinction. Shimei’s prayer for the forgiveness of his sin was 
no more a proof of sincere repentance than the reason which 
he adduced in support of his petition, namely that he was the 
first of all the house of Joseph to come and meet David. 
Shimei’s only desire was to secure impunity for himself. 
Abishai therefore replied (ver. 21), “Shall not Shimei be put 
to death for this (NN? nNA, for this, which he has just said and 
done), because he hath cursed the anointed of Jehovah ?” (vid. 
ch. xvi. 5 sqq.) But David answered (ver. 22), “ What have 
I to do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah (cf. ch. xvi. 10), for ye 
become opponents to me to-day?” 0%, an opponent, who 
places obstacles in the way (Num. xxii. 22); here it signifies 
one who would draw away toevil. ‘Should any one be put 
to death in Israel to-day? for do I not know that I am this 
day king over Israel?” The reason assigned by David here 
for not punishing the blasphemer as he had deserved, by taking 
away his life, would have been a very laudable one. if the king 
had really forgiven him. But as David when upon his death- 
bed charged his successor to punish Shimei for this cursing 
(1 Kings ii. 8, 9), the favour shown him here was only a sign 
of David’s weakness, which was not worthy of imitation, the 
more especially as the king swore unto him (ver. 24) that he 
should not die. 

Vers. 24-30. David's conduct towards Mephibosheth admits 
still less of justification.—Ver. 24. Mephibosheth, the son, i.e. 
grandson, of Saul, had also come down (from Jerusalem to the 
Jordan) to meet David, and had not “made his feet and his 
beard,” t.e. had not washed his feet or arranged his beard (NY, 
as in Deut. xxi. 12), and had not washed his clothes—all of 
them signs of deep mourning (cf. Ezek. xxiv. 17)—since the 
day that the king had gone (ve. had fled from Jerusalem) 
until the day that he came (again) in peace.—Ver. 25. “ Now 
when Jerusalem (i.e. the inhabitants of the capital) came to meet 
the king,’ 1 David said to him (i.e. to Mephibosheth, who was 


1 Dathe and Theniug propose to alter pyar into povawn (from 


Jerusalem), from a simple misunderstanding of the true meaning of the 
words ; for, as Béttcher has observed, the latter (from Jerusalem) would 
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with the deputation from the capital which welcomed David at 
the Jordan), “ Why wentest thou not with me, Mephibosheth ?” 
David was justified in putting this question after what Ziba 
had told him concerning Mephibosheth (ch. xvi. 3).—Ver. 26. 
Mephibosheth replied, “ My lord king, my servant hath de- 
ceived me: for thy servant thought I will have the ass saddled 
and go to the king; for thy servant is lame.” If we under- 
stand NWank as signifying that Mephibosheth had the ass 
saddled by a servant, and not that he saddled it with his own 
hands, the meaning is obvious, and there is no ground whatever 
for altering the text. W2M is certainly used in this sense in 
Gen. xxii. 3, and it is very common for things to be said to be 
done by a person, even though not done with his own hands. 
The rendering adopted by the L-X-X. and Vulgate, “ Thy ser- 
vant said to him (the servant), Saddle me the ass,” is not true 
to the words, though correct so far as the sense is concerned, 
—Vers. 27, 28. “ And he (Ziba) slandered thy servant to my 
lord the king.” Mephibosheth had not merely inferred this from 
David’s words, and the tone in which they were spoken, but 
had certainly found it out long ago, since Ziba would not delay 
very long to put David’s assurance, that all the possessions of 
Mephibosheth should belong to him, in force against his master, 
so that Mephibosheth would discover from that how Ziba had 
slandered him. “And my lord the king is as the angel of 
God,” i.e. he sees all just as it really is (see at ch. xiv. 17); 
“and do what is good in thy sight: for all my father’s house 
(the whole of my family) were but men of death against my 
lord the king (ze. thou mightest have had us all put to death), 
and thou didst set thy servant among thy companions at table 


be quite superfluous, as it is already contained in the previous 77°. But 
Bottcher’s emendation of x2 into na, because Jerusalem or the population 
of Jerusalem is a feminine notion, is equally unnecessary, since towns and 
lands are frequently construed as masculines when the inhabitants are 
intended (vid. Ewald, § 318, a). On the other hand, the rendering 
adopted by the LXX., and by Luther, Michaelis, and Maurer, in which 
pov is taken as an accusative in the sense of ‘‘ when Mephibosheth 
came to Jerusalem to meet the king,” is altogether wrong, and has been 
very properly given up by modern expositors, inasmuch as it is at variance 
not only with the word TY, but also with ch. xvi. 3 and ix. 13, where 
Mephibosheth is said to have lived in Jerusalem, 
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(see ch. ix. 7, 11); and what right or (what) more have [I still 
to cry (for help) to the king?” The meaning is, “I cannot 
assert any claims, but will yield to anything you decide con- 
cerning me.” It must have been very evident to David from 
these words of Mephibosheth, that he had been deceived by 
Ziba, and that he had formed an unfounded prejudice against 
Mephibosheth, and committed an act of injustice in handing 
over his property to Ziba. He therefore replied, in evident 
displeasure (ver. 29), “ Why talkest thou still of thine affairs? 
I have said, thou and Ziba shall divide the field?” to which 
Mephibosheth answered (ver. 30), “ He may take the whole, 
since my lord the king has returned in peace to his own house.” 
This reply shows very clearly that an injustice had been done 
to Mephibosheth, even if it is not regarded as an expression 
of wounded feeling on the part of Mephibosheth because of 
David’s words, but, according to the view taken by Seb. 
Schmidt and others, as a vindication of himself, as said not to 
blame the king for the opinion he had formed, but simply to 
defend himself. But this completely overthrows the opinion 
held by Thenius and O. v. Gerlach, that David’s words in ver. 
30 contain nothing more than a revocation of his hasty decla- 
ration in ch. xvi. 4, and a confirmation of his first decision in 
ch. ix. 7-10, and are to be understood as signifying, ‘ Let every- 
thing be as I settled it at first; hold the property jointly,” inas- 
much as Ziba and his sons had of course obtained their living 
from the produce of the land. Moreover, the words “ thou and 
Ziba divide the land” are directly at variance with the promise 
in ch. ix. 7, “I will restore thee all the land of Saul thy father,” 
and the statement in ch. ix. 9, “I have given unto thy master’s 
son all that pertained to Saul, and to all his house.” By the 
words, “ I have said, thou and Ziba divide the land,’ David re- 
tracted the hasty decree in ch. xvi. 4, so as to modify to some 
extent the wrong that he had done to Mephibosheth, but he had 
not courage enough to retract it altogether. He did not venture 
to dispute the fact that Mephibosheth had really been calum- 
niated by Ziba, which was placed beyond all doubt by his 
mourning during the whole period of David’s flight, as described 
in ver. 24. There is no ground for Winer’s statement, there- 
fore, that “it is impossible now to determine whether Mephi- 
bosheth was really innocent or not.” 
2F 
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Vers. 31-39. Barzillat comes to greet David.—Ver. 31. 
Barzillai the octogenarian “had also come down from Roglim 
and gone across the Jordan with the king, to escort him over 
the river.” J7¥27NN is the portion in, or over, the Jordan. Ns 
is the sign of the accusative, “the piece in the Jordan,” and no 
further. This is the correct explanation as given by Bottcher, 
after Gesenius and Maurer ; and the Keri {1 is a bad emen- 
dation.—Vers. 32, 33. As Barzillai had supplied the king with 
provisions during his stay in Mahanaim (T2'¥ for 12, like 
nxi¥ for MNiM', and other words of the same kind), because he 
was very wealthy (lit. great), David would gladly have taken 
him with him to Jerusalem, to repay him there for his kindness ; 
but Barzillai replied (vers. 34 sqq.), “How many days are 
there of the years of my life (¢.e. how long shall I have yet to 
live), that I should go up with the king to Jerusalem? I am 
now eighty years old; can I (still) distinguish good and evil, 
or will thy servant taste what I eat and drink, or listen again 
to the voice of the singing men and singing women? and why 
should thy servant be yet a burden unto my lord the king? 
Thy servant would go over the Jordan with the king for a 
short time (¢.e. could not remain long with him), and why does 
the king wish to repay me this favour?” 27a: “Let thy 
servant return, that I may die in my city (my home), at the 
grave of my parents; and behold thy servant Chimham (ie. 
according to the explanation given by Josephus, Barzillai’s son, 
who had come down with his father, as we may infer from 
1. Kings li. 7) may go over with my lord the king; and do to 
him what seemeth good to thee,” ¢.e. show him favours at thy 
pleasure—Ver. 38. David consented to this, and said, “ All 
that thou desirest of me I will do to him.” “02 with 5y is a 
pregnant construction, signifying to choose and impose, “ choose 
upon me,” ae. the thing for me to grant thee.—Ver. 39. Thus 
all the people went over the Jordan; and when the king had 
crossed over, he kissed Barzillai (to take leave of him: vid. 
Ruth i. 9); and he (Barzillai) blessed him, and turned to his 
place (returned home). Barzillai only escorted the king over 
the Jordan, and the conversation (vers. 31-38) probably took 
place as they were crossing. 
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DISCONTENT IN ISRAEL, AND SHEBA’S REBELLION.— 
CHAP. XIX. 40-XX. 26. 


Vers. 40-43. Quarrel between Israel and Judah about the 
restoration of the king.—Ver. 40. David went across to Gilgal 
(in the plain of the Jordan: Josh. iv. 19), and Chimham 
(Chumhan is a modified form for Chimham: ver. 37) had gone 
over with him, and all the people of Judah had brought the 
king over (the Keri 127 is an easier reading than the 
also “half the people of Israel,’ namely, beside the thousand 
Benjaminites who came with Shimei (ver. 17), other Israelites 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood.—Ver. 41. All the men of 
Israel, i.e. the representatives of the other tribes of Israel, came 
to meet the king in Gilgal; and being annoyed at the fact that 
the men of Judah had anticipated them, they exclaimed, “ Why 
have our brethren the men of Judah stolen thee away?” i.e, 
fetched thee thus secretly without saying a word tous. “ All 
David's men” were all his faithful adherents who had fled with 
him from Jerusalem (ch. xv. 17 sqq.).—Ver. 42. The men of 
Judah replied against (°¥) the men of Israel: “The king 
stands near to us” (inasmuch ss he belonged to their tribe), 
“and wherefore then art thou angry at this matter? Have 
we eaten from the king (i.e. derived any advantage from our 

.tribe-relationship to him, as the Benjaminites did from Saul, 
according to 1 Sam. xxii. 7), or received anything for ourselves 
therefrom?” NX is an infinitive abs. Niph. with a feminine 
termination, borrowed from ">; literally, “or has taking been 
taken for us.” —Ver. 43. The Israelites were annoyed at this 
answer, and retorted, “I (Israel) have ten portions in the king, 
and also more than thou in David; and wherefore hast thou 
despised me?” They considered that they had ten shares in 
the king, because they formed ten tribes, in opposition to the 
one tribe of Judah, as the Levites did not come into considera- 
tion in the matter. Although David was of the tribe of Judah, 
he was nevertheless king of the whole nation, so that the ten 
tribes had a larger share than one tribe. a refers to the 
fact, that Judah took no notice at all of the tribes of Israel 
when fetching back the king. ‘MN MATNO, “and was not my 
speech the first to fetch back my king?” (On the fact itself, see 
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ch. xix. 10, 11.) °? is an emphatic dat. commodi, and is to be 
taken in connection with 2wA?, notwithstanding the accents. 
‘¢ And the speech of the men of Judah became fiercer (more 
violent) than the speech of the men of Israel.” With these 
words the historian sums up briefly the further progress of the 
dispute, for the purpose of appending the account of Sheba’s 
rebellion, to which it gave rise. 


Chap. xx. 1-22. SHesa’s REBELLION.—Ver. 1. There hap- 
pened to be a worthless man there, named Sheba, a Benjaminite. 
He blew the trumpet, and said, “ We have no part in David, 
nor inheritance in the son of Jesse. Every man to his tents, 
O Israel!” “ To his tents,” i.e. to his home, as in ch. xix. 9, 
etc.—Ver. 2. All the men of Israel responded to this call, and 
went up (to the mountains) away from David and after Sheba ; 
but the men of Judah adhered to their king from the Jordan 
to Jerusalem. The construction of P27 with h...]9 is a 
pregnant one: they adhered to and followed him. The expres- 
sion “ from Jordan” does not prove that Sheba’s rebellion broke 
out at the Jordan itself, and before David’s arrival in Gilgal, 
but may be accounted for from the fact that the men of Judah 
had already fetched the king back across the Jordan.—Ver. 3. 
As soon as David returned to his palace at Jerusalem, he 
brought the ten concubines whom he had left behind, and with 
whom Absalom had lain, into a place of safety, and took care 
of them, without going in unto them any more. The masculine 
suffixes attached to D3M%, ne3P3, and DON are used, as they 
frequently are, as being the more general and indefinite, instead 
of the feminine, which is the more definite form. Thus were 
they shut up in lifelong widowhood until the day of their death. 
MsIdeN is an adverbial accusative, and *0 signifies “ condition 
in life;” literally, in widowhood of life-—Ver. 4. David then 
ordered Amasa to call the men of Judah to pursue Sheba the 
rebel, and attack him within three days, and then to present 
himself to him again. This commission was intended as the 
commencement of the fulfilment of the promise which David 
had given to Amasa (ch. xix. 14). It was no doubt his inten- 
tion to give him the command over the army that marched 
against Sheba, and after the defeat of the rebel to make him 
commander-in-chief. But this first step towards the fulfilment 
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of the promise was a very imprudent act, like the promise itself, 
since Joab, who had been commander of the army for so many 
years, was grievously offended by it; and moreover, being a 
well-tried general, he had incomparably more distinction in the 
tribe of Judah than Amasa, who had taken part in Absalom’s 
rebellion and even led the rebel army, could possibly have.— 
Vers. 5, 6. But when Amasa stayed out beyond the time fixed 
for the execution of the royal commission (the Chethib an is 
the Piel 1M, whilst the Keri is either the Hiphil 1%, or the 
imperfect Kal of 1M = "08, cf. tA, ver. 9, and is quite un- 
necessary), probably because the men of Judah distrusted him, 
and were not very ready to respond to his summons, David 
said to Abishai, “‘ Now will Sheba the son of Bichri be more 
injurious (more dangerous) to us than Absalom. Take thou 
the servants (soldiers) of thy lord and pursue after him, lest he 
reach fortified cities, and tear out our eye,” t.e. do us a serious 
injury. This is the correct explanation given by Bottcher, who 
refers to Deut. xxxiil. 10 and Zech. ii. 12, where the apple of 
the eye is the figure used to signify the most valuable posses- 
sion; for the general explanation, “and withdraw from our 
eye,’ cannot be grammatically sustained.—Ver. 7. Thus there 
went after him (Abishai) Joab’s men (the corps commanded by 
Joab), and the Crethi and Pletht (see at ch. viii. 18), out of 
Jerusalem, to pursue Sheba.—Ver. 8. “ When they were by the 
great stone at Gibeon, and Amasa came to meet them (there), 
Joab was girded with his armour-coat as his clothing, and the 
girdle of the sword was bound over it upon his loins in its 
sheath, which came out, and it fell (ze. the sheath came out 
of the sword-belt in which it was fastened, and the sword fell 
to the ground), Joab said to Amasa,” etc. The eighth verse 
contains only circumstantial clauses, the latter of which (from 
ai} onwards) are subordinate to the earlier ones, so that "D8" 
(ver. 9) is attached to the first clause, which describes the 
meeting between the advancing army and Amasa. 

There is something striking, however, in the fact that Joab 
appears among them, and indeed, as we see from what follows, 
as the commander of the forces; for according to ver. 6, David 
had commissioned Abishai, Joab’s brother, to pursue Sheba, 
and even in ver. 7 Joab’s men only are mentioned. This diffi- 
culty can hardly be solved in any other manner than by the 
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simple assumption that David had told Abishai to go out with 
Joab, and that this circumstance is passed over in the brief 
account in ver. 6, in which the principal facts alone are given, 
and consequently the name of Joab does not occur there. 
Clericus adopts the following explanation. “Mention,” he says, 
“has hitherto been made simply of the command given to 
Abishai, but this included an order to Joab to go as well; and 
there is nothing to preclude the supposition that Joab’s name 
was mentioned by the king, although this is not distinctly stated 
in the brief account before us.”’—Ver. 9. Joab asked Amasa 
how he was, and laid hold of his beard with his right hand to 
kiss him. And as Amasa took no heed of the sword in Joab’s 
hand, he smote him with it in the paunch (abdomen), and shed 
out his bowels upon the ground, “ and repeated not (the stroke) 
to him” (cf. 1 Sam. xxvi. 8). Laying hold of the beard to kiss 
is still customary among Arabs and Turks as a sign of friendly 
welcome (vid. Arvieux, Merkwiirdige Nachrichten, iv. p. 182, 
and Harmar, Beobachtungen, ii. p. 61). The reason for this 
assassination was Joab’s jealousy of Amasa. Joab and Abishai 
then followed Sheba.—Ver. 11. One of Joab’s attendants 
remained standing by him (Amasa), no doubt at Joab’s com- 
mand, and said to the people who came thither, t.e. to the men 
of Judah who were collected together by Amasa (vid. ver. 4), 
“ He that favoureth Joab, and he that (is) for David, let him 
(go) after Joab,” i.e. follow him to battle against Sheba.— 
Vers, 12, 13. Amasa lay wallowing in blood in the midst of 
the road; and when the man (the attendant) saw that all the 


1 This difficulty cannot be removed by emendations of the text, inasmuch 
as all the early translators, with the exception of the Syriac, had our 
Hebrew text before them. Thenius does indeed propose to alter Abishai 
into Joab in ver. 6, after the example of Josephus and the Syriac; but, as 
Bottcher observes, if Joab had originally formed part of the text, it could 
not have been altered into Abishai either accidentally or intentionally, and 
the Syriac translators and Josephus have inserted Joab merely from con- 
jecture, because they inferred from what follows that Joab’s name ought 
to be found here. But whilst this is perfectly true, there is no ground for 
Bottcher’s own conjecture, that in the original text ver. 6 read as follows: 
‘* Then David said to Joab, Behold, the three days are gone: shall we wait 
for Amasa?” and through the copyist’s carelessness a whole line was left 
out. For this conjecture has no tenable support in the senseless reading 
of the Cod. Vat., apes’ Apsooet for’ ABioal. 
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people stood still (by the corpse), he turned (pushed) Amasa 
from the road to the field, and threw a cloth over him, where- 
upon they all passed by and went after Joab.—Ver. 14. But 
Joab “went through all the tribes of Israel to Abela, and Beth- 
Maacah, and all Berim.” Abela (ver. 15), or Abel (ver. 18), has 
been preserved in the large Christian village of Adil, a place with 
ruins, and called Abil-el-Kamh on account of its excellent wheat 
(Kamh), which lies to the north-west of Lake Huleh, upon a 
Tell on the eastern side of the river Derddra; not in I[bl-el- 
Hawa, a place to the north of this, upon the ridge between Mery 
Ayun and Wady et Teim (vid. Ritter, Erdk. xv. pp. 240, 241; 
Robinson, Bibl. Researches, pp. 372-3; and v. de Velde, Mem. 
p- 280). Beth-Maacah was quite close to Abela; so that the 
names of the two places are connected together in ver. 15, and 
afterwards, as Abel-Beth-Maacah (vid. 1 Kings xv. 20, and 2 
Kings xv. 29), also called Abel-Maim in 2 Chron. xvi. 4. 
Berim is the name of a district which is unknown to us; and 
even the early translators did not know how to render it. There 
is nothing, however, either in the mravtes év yappi of the LXX 
or the omnes viri electi of the Vulgate, to ae an alteration 
of the text. The latter, in fact, rests upon a mere conjecture, 
which is altogether unsuitable; for the subject to 03" can- 
not be 037-3 on account of the vav consec., but must be 
obtained from Serb maw-293, The Chethid sndpn is evidently 
a slip of the pen for bnps —Ver. 15. They besieged him 
(Sheba) in Abel-Beth-Maacah, and piled up a rampart against 
the city, so that tt rose up by the town-moat (eM, the moat with 
the low wall belonging to it); and all the people with Joab 
destroyed to throw down the wall. 

Vers. 16 sqq. Then a wise woman of the city desired to 
speak to Joab, and said (from the wall) to him (ver. 18), 
‘They were formerly accustomed to say, ask Abel; and so 
they brought (a thing) to pass.” These words show that Abel 
had formerly been celebrated for the wisdom of its inhabitants. 
—Ver. 19. “I am of the peaceable, faithful in Israel: thou 
seekest to slay a city and mother in Israel; wherefore wilt thou 
destroy the inheritance of Jehovah?” The construing of ‘338 
with a predicate in the plural may be explained on the simple 
ground that the woman spoke in the name of the city as well 
as in its favour, and therefore had the citizens in her mind at 
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the time, as is very evident from the figurative expression DX 
(mother) for mother-city or capital... The woman gave Joab 
to understand, in the first place, that he ought to have asked 
the inhabitants of Abela whether they intended to fight for 
Sheba before commencing the siege and destruction of the 
town, according to the law laid down in Deut. xx. 10 sqq. with 
reference to the siege of foreign towns; and secondly, that he 
ought to have taken into consideration the peaceableness and 
fidelity of the citizens of Abela, and not to destroy peace- 
loving citizens and members of the nation of God.—Ver. 20. 
The woman’s words made an impression upon Joab. He felt 
the truthfulness of her reproaches, and replied, “ Far be it, far 
be it from me, to swallow up or destroy.” 8, as in the case of 
oaths: “ truly not.”—Ver. 21. “It is not so (sc. as thou sayest), 
but a man of the mountains of Ephraim (which extended into 
the tribe of Benjamin: see at 1 Sam. i. 1), Sheba the son of 
Bichri, hath lifted up his hand against the king David. Only 
give him up, and I will draw away from the city.” The woman 
promised him this: “ Behold, his head shall be thrown out to 
thee over the wall.”—Ver. 22. She then came to all the people 
(i.e. the citizens of the town) “ with her wisdom,” t.e. with the 
wise counsel which she had given to Joab, and which he had 
accepted; whereupon the citizens cut off Sheba’s head, and 
threw it out to Joab. Then Joab had a trumpet blown for a 
retreat, and the men disbanded, whilst he himself returned to 
Jerusalem to the king. 


Vers. 23-26. Davip’s MINISTERS OF STaTE.—The second 
section of the history of David’s reign closes, like the first (ch. 
vili. 16 sqq.), with a list of the leading ministers of state. The 
author evidently found the two lists in his sources, and included 


1 The correctness of the text is not to be called in question, as Thenius 
and Bottcher suppose, for the simple reason that all the older translators 
have follqwed the Hebrew text, including even the LXX. with their iva 
ties eipnuixed trav ornpiypatav ty lopeya; whereas the words & ébevro of 
wtarol tov ‘Iopeya, which some of the MSS. contain at the close of ver. 18 
after «i ééA¢7ov, and upon which Thenius and Bottcher have founded their 
conjectures, are evidently a gloss or paraphrase of 3Ni1 j>), and of so little 
value on critical grounds, that Tischendorf did not even think the reading 
worth mentioning in his edition of the Septuagint. 
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them both in his work, for the simple reason that they belonged 
to different periods, as the difference in the names of some of 
the officers clearly shows, and that they supplemented one 
another. The list before us belongs to a later period of David’s 
reign than the one in ch. viii. 16-18. In addition to the office- 
bearers mentioned in ch. viii., we find here Adoram over the 
tribute, and Ira the Jairite a confidential counsellor (cohen : 
see at ch. vill. 18), in the place of the sons of David noticed 
in ch. vill. 18. The others are the same in both lists. The 
Chethib “237 is to be read "39 (cf. 2 Kings xi. 4, 19), from 
39, perfodit, and is synonymous with ‘N34 (see at ch. viii. 18). 
Adoram is the same person as Adoniram, who is mentioned in 
1 Kings iv. 6 and v. 28 as overseer over the tributary service 
in the time of Solomon; as we may see from the fact, that the 
latter is also called Adoram in 1 Kings xii. 18, and Hadoram 
in 2 Chron. x. 18. Hadoram is apparently only a contracted 
form of the name, and not merely a copyist’s mistake for 
Adoniram. But when we find that, according to the passages 
cited, the same man filled this office under three kings, we must 
bear in mind that he did not enter upon it till the close of 
David’s reign, as he is not mentioned in ch. viii. 16 sqq., and 
that his name only occurs in connection with Rehoboam’s ascent 
of the throne; so that there is no ground for assuming that he 
filled the office for any length of time under that monarch. 
D1] does not mean vectigal, i.e. tribute or tributary service, but 
tributary labourers. The derivation of the word is uncertain, 
and has been disputed. ‘The appointment of a special prefect 
over the tributary labourers can hardly have taken place before 
the closing years of David’s reign, when the king organized 
the internal administration of the kingdom more firmly than 
before. On the tributary labourers, see at 1 Kings v. 27. Ira 
the Jairite is never mentioned again. ‘There is no ground for 
altering Jairi (the Jairite) into Jithri (the Jithrite), as Thenius 
proposes, since the rendering given in the Syriac (“ from 
Jathir”) is merely an inference from ch. xxiii. 38; and the 
assumption upon which this conclusion is founded, viz. that 
Ira, the hero mentioned in ch. xxiii. 38, is the same person as 
Ira the royal cohen, is altogether unfounded. 
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‘IV. CLOSE OF DAVID’S REIGN. 
CHAP. XXI.-XXIv. 


After the suppression of the rebellion headed by Sheba, 
David spent the remaining years of his reign in establishing the 
kingdom upon a firmer basis, partly by organizing the army, 
the administration of justice, and the general government of 
the realm, and partly by making preparations for the erection 
of the temple, and enacting rules for the service of the Levites ; 
that he might be able to hand over the government in a firm 
and satisfactory state to his youthful son Solomon, whom the 
Lord had appointed as his successor. The account of these 
regulations and enactments fills up the whole of the last section 
of the history of David’s reign in the first book of Chronicles. 
But in the book before us, several other things—(1) two divine 
punishments inflicted upon Israel, with the expiation of the sins 
that occasioned them (ch. xxi. 1-14, and ch. xxiv.); (2) David's 
psalm of praise for deliverance out of the hand of all his ene- 
mies (ch. xxii.), and his last prophetic words (ch. xxiii. 1-7) ; 
and (3) a few brief notices of victorious acts performed in the 
wars with the Philistines (ch. xxi. 15-22), and a longer list of 
David’s heroes (ch. xxiii. 8-39)—form, as it were, a historical 
framework for these poetical and prophetic portions. Of the 
two divine visitations mentioned, the pestilence occasioned by 
the numbering of the people (ch. xxiv.) occurred undoubtedly 
in the closing years of David’s reign ; whereas the famine, and 
the expiation connected with it (ch. xxi. 1-14), happened most 
probably at an earlier period, and are merely introduced here 
because no fitting opportunity had presented itself before. The 
kernel and centre of this last section of the history of David is 
to be found unquestionably in the psalm of thanksgiving in ch. 
xxli., and the prophetic announcement of an exalted and blessed 
king. In the psalm of thanksgiving David looks back at the 
close of his life upon all the mercy and faithfulness which he 
had experienced throughout his reign, and praises the Lord his 
God for the whole. In his “last words” he looks forward into 
the time to come, and on the strength of the promise which he 
has received, of the eternal duration of the dominion of his house, 
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sees in spirit the just Ruler, who will one day arise from his 
seed, and take the throne of his kingdom for ever. These two 
lyrical and prophetic productions of David, the ripest spiritual 
fruit of his life, form a worthy conclusion to his reign. To this 
there is appended the list of his heroes, in the form of a supple- 
ment (ch. xxii. 8-39); and finally in ch. xxiv. the account of 
the numbering of the people, and the pestilence which fell upon 
Israel, as a punishment for this fault on the part of David. 
This account is placed at the close of the books of Samuel, 
merely because the altar which was built to expiate the wrath 
of God, together with the sacrifices offered upon it, served to 
consecrate the site for the temple, which was to be erected after 
David’s death, in accordance with the divine promise (ch. vii. 
13), by his son and successor Solomon. 


THREE YEARS FAMINE. HEROIC ACTS PERFORMED IN THE 
WARS WITH THE PHILISTINES.—CHAP. XXI. 


Vers. 1-14. Torre YeEars’ Famine.—A three years’ 
famine in the land, the occasion of which, as Jehovah declared 
to the king, was Saul’s crime with regard to the Gibeonites, 
was expiated by David’s delivering up to the Gibeonites, at their 
own request, seven of Saul’s descendants, who were then hung 
by them upon a mountain before Jehovah. This occurrence 
certainly did not take place in the closing years of David’s 
reign; on the other hand, it is evident from the remark in 
ver. 7, to the effect that Mephibosheth was spared, that it hap- 
pened after David had received tidings of Mephibosheth, and 
had taken him to his own table (ch. ix.). This is mentioned 
here as a practical illustration, on the one hand of the manner 
in which Jehovah visited upon the house of Saul, even after 
the death of Saul himself, a crime which had been committed 
by him ; and, on the other hand, of the way in which, even in 
such a case as this, when David had been obliged to sacrifice 
the descendants of Saul to expiate the guilt of their father, he 
showed his tenderness towards him by the honourable burial of 
their bones. 

Vers. 1-6a. A famine, which lasted for three successive 
years, induced David to seek the face of Jehovah, 7.e. to ap- 
proach God in prayer and ask the cause of this judgment 
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which had fallen upon the land. The Lord replied, “ Because 
of Saul, and because of the house of blood-guiltiness, because 
he hath slain the Gibeonites.” The expression “because of 
the house of blood-guiltiness”’ is in apposition to “ Saul,” and 
determines the meaning more precisely: “ because of Saul, and 
indeed because of the blood-guiltiness which rests upon his 
house.” O'D77 M2 signifies the house upon which blood that 
had been shed still rested as guilt, like D'D33 WY in Ezek. xxii. 
2, xxiv. 6, 9, and D°D7 WN in Ps. v. 7, xxvi. 9, etc. Nothing 
further is known about the fact itself. It is simply evident 
from the words of the Gibeonites in ver. 5, that Saul, in his 
pretended zeal for the children of Israel, had smitten the 
Gibeonites, i.e. had put them to death. Probably some dis- 
satisfaction with them had furnished Saul with a pretext for 
exterminating these Amoritish heathen from the midst of the 
people of God.—Ver. 2. In consequence of this answer from 
God, which merely indicated in a general manner the cause of 
the visitation that had come upon the land, David sent for the 
Gibeonites to ask them concerning the wrong that had been 
done them by Saul. But before the historian communicates 
their answer, he introduces an explanation respecting the 
Gibeonites, to the effect that they were not Israelites, but 
remnants of the Amorites, to whom Joshua had promised on 
oath that their lives should be preserved (vid. Josh. ix. 3 sqq.). 
They are called Hivites in the book of Joshua (ch. ix. 7); 
whereas here they are designated Amorites, according to the 
more general name which is frequently used as comprehending 
all the tribes of Canaan (see at Gen. x. 16 and xv. 16). David 
said to the Gibeonites, “What shall I do for you, and where- 
with shall I expiate” (sc. the wrong done you), “that ye may 
bless the inheritance (z.e. the nation) of Jehovah?” On the 
use of the imperative 122) to denote the certain consequences, 
see Ewald, § 347.—Ver. 4. The Gibeonites answered, “I have 
not to do with silver and gold concerning Saul and his house” 
(lit. it is not, does not stand, to me at silver and gold with Saul 
and his house), z.e. I have no money to demand of Saul, require 
no pecuniary payment as compensation for the blood which he 
shed among us (vid. Num. xxxv. 31). The Chethid "> is not 
to be touched, notwithstanding the 19 which follows. The use 
of the singular may be explained on the simple ground that the 
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speaker thought of the Gibeonites as a corporation. “And it 
does not pertain to us to put any one to death in Israel” (sc. of 
our own accord). When David inquired still further, “ What 
do you mean, then, that I should do to you?” they replied, 
“(As for) the man who consumed us, and who thought against 
us, that we should be destroyed (32122 without ‘3, subordinate 
to M1, like NWYX in the previous verse), so as not to continue in 
the whole of the territory of Israel, let seven men of his sons 
be given us, that we may crucify them to Jehovah at Gibeah 
of Saul, the chosen of Jehovah.” ‘3) WW WN is placed at the 
head absolutely (cf. Gesenius, § 145, 2). On crucifixion as a 
capital punishment, see at Num. xxv. 4, where it has already 
been observed that criminals were not impaled or fastened to 
the cross alive, but were first of all put to death. Consequently 
the Gibeonites desired that the massacre, which had taken place 
among them by the command of Saul, should be expiated by 
the execution of a number of his sons—blood for blood, accord- 
ing to Num. xxxv. 31. They asked for the crucifixion for 
Jehovah, i.e. that the persons executed might be impaled, as a 
public exhibition of the punishment inflicted, before the face 
of the Lord (vid. ver. 9), as the satisfaction required to expiate 
His wrath. Seven was a sacred number, denoting the per- 
formance of a work of God. This was to take place in Gibeah, 
the home and capital of Saul, who had brought the wrath of 
God upon the land through his crime. There is a sacred irony 
in the epithet applied to Saul, “chosen of the Lord.” If Saul 
was the chosen of Jehovah, his actions ought to have been in 
accordance with his divine election. 

Vers. 65-10. David granted the request, because, according 
to the law in Num. xxxv. 33, blood-guiltiness when resting upon 
the land could only be expiated by the blood of the criminal ; 
but in delivering up the members of Saul’s house for whom 
they asked, he spared Mephibosheth the son of Jonathan and 
grandson of Saul, for the sake of the bond of friendship which 
he had formed with Jonathan on oath (1 Sam. xviii. 3, xx. 8, 
16), and gave up to the Gibeonites two sons of Rizpah, a 
concubine of Saul (vid. ver. 11 and ch. iil. 7), and five sons of 
Merab the daughter of Saul, whom she had borne to Adriel of 
Meholah. The name of Michal, which stands in the text, is 
founded upon an error of memory or a copyist’s mistake ; for it 
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was not Michal, but Merab, Saul’s eldest daughter, who was 
given to Adriel the Meholathite as his wife (1 Sam. xviii. 19). 
The Gibeonites crucified those who were delivered up to them 
upon the mountain at Gibeah before Jehovah (see the remarks 
on ver. 6). ‘ Thus fell seven at once.” The Chethib Dnyaiv, 
at which the Masoretes took such offence that they wanted to 
change it into DAYIY, is defended by Béttcher very properly, 
on the ground that the dual of the numeral denotes what is 
uniformly repeated as if by pairing; so that here it expresses 
what was extraordinary in the event in a more pictorial manner 
than the Kern: “They fell sevenfold at once,” t.e. seven in 
the same way. The further remark, “they were slain in the 
first days of harvest, at the beginning of the barley harvest,” 
belongs to what follows, for which it prepares the way. The 
two Keris, 78M for OM, and nenna for npnn, are needless 
emendations. npnn is an adverbial accusative (vid. Ges. § 118, 
2). The harvest began with the barley harvest, about the 
middle of Nisan, our April.—Ver. 10. And Rizpah took sack- 
cloth, z.e. the coarse hairy cloth that was worn as mourning, 
and spread it out for herself by the rock—not as a tent, as 
Clericus supposes, still less as a covering over the corpses of 
those who had been executed, according to the exegetical hand- 
book, but for a bed—“ from the beginning of the harvest till 
water was poured out upon them (the crucified) from heaven,” 
te. till rain came as a sign that the plague of drought that had 
rested upon the land was appeased; after which the corpses 
could be openly taken down from the stakes and buried,—a 
fact which is passed over in the account before us, where only 
the principal points are given. This is the explanation which 
Josephus has correctly adopted; but his assumption that the 
rain fell at once, and before the ordinary early rain, has no 
foundation in the text of the Bible. ‘And suffered not the 
birds of heaven to settle upon the corpses by day, or the wild 
beasts by night.” Leaving corpses without burial, to be con- 
sumed by birds of prey and wild beasts, was regarded as the 
greatest ignominy that could befal the dead (see at 1 Sam. xvii. - 
44). According to Deut. xxi. 22, 23, persons executed were 
not to remain hanging through the night upon the stake, but 
to be buried before evening. This law, however, had no ap- 
plication whatever to the case before us, where the expiation of 
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guilt that rested upon the whole land was concerned. In this 
instance the expiatory sacrifices were to remain exposed before 
Jehovah, till the cessation of the plague showed that His wrath 
had been appeased. 

Vers. 11-14. When this touching care of Rizpah for the 
dead was told to David, he took care that the bones of the 
whole of the fallen royal house should be buried in the burial- 
place of Saul’s family. He therefore sent for the bones of 
Saul and Jonathan, which the men of Jabesh had taken away 
secretly from the wall of Beisan, where the Philistines had 
fastened the bodies, and which had been buried in Jabesh (1 
Sam. xxxi. 10 sqq.), and had the bones of the sons and grand- 
sons of Saul who had been crucified at Gibeah collected together, 
and interred all these bones at Zela in the land of Benjamin, 
in the family grave of Kish the father of Saul. 723, to take 
away secretly. }¥-m’2 3M, from the market-place of Bethshan, 
does not present any contradiction to the statement in 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 10, that the Philistines fastened the body to the wall of 
Bethshan, as the rechob or market-place in eastern towns is not 
in the middle of the town, but is an open place against or in 
front of the gate (cf. 2 Chron. xxxii. 6; Neh. viii. 1, 3, 16). 
This place, as the common meeting-place of the citizens, was 
the most suitable spot that the Philistines could find for fasten- 
ing the bodies to the wall. The Chethib DR is the true 
Hebrew form from 7A, whereas the Keri Dixon is a formation 
resembling the Aramzan (cf. Ewald, § 252, a). The Kert 
DnviB may is correct, however, as D’nwB, being a proper name, 
does not take any article. In M23 OVA the literal meaning of 
ni’ (day) must not be strictly pressed, but the expression is to 
be taken in the sense of “at the time of the smiting;” for the 
hanging up of the bodies did not take place till the day after 
the battle (1 Sam. xxxi. 8 sqq.).—In ver. 14 the account is 
abridged, and the bones of the crucified persons are not men- 
tioned again. The situation of Zela is unknown (see at Josh. 
xviii. 28). After this had been carried out in accordance with 
the king’s command, God suffered himself to be entreated for 
the land, so that the famine ceased. 


Vers. 15-22. Heroic AcTs PERFORMED IN THE WARS 
WITH THE PHILISTINES.—The brief accounts contained in 
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these verses of different heroic feats were probably taken from 
a history of David’s wars drawn up in the form of chronicles, 
and are introduced here as practical proofs of the gracious 
deliverance of David out of the hand of all his foes, for which 
he praises the Lord his God in the psalm of thanksgiving which 
follows, so that the enumeration of these feats 1s to be regarded 
as supplying a historical basis for the psalm.—Vers. 15-17. The 
Philistines had war with Israel again. ‘iy (again) refers gene- 
rally to earlier wars with the Philistines, and has probably been 
taken without alteration from the chronicles employed by our 
author, where the account which follows was attached to notices 
of other wars. This may be gathered from the books of the 
Chronicles, where three of the heroic feats mentioned here are 
attached to the general survey of David’s wars (vid. 1 Chron. 
xx. 4). David was exhausted in this fight, and a Philistian 
giant thought to slay him; but Abishai came to his help and 
slew the giant. He was called Yishbo benob (Keri, Yishbr), te. 
not Yishbo at Nob, but Yishbobenob, a proper name, the mean- 
ing of which is probably “his dwelling is on the height,” and 
which may have been given to him because of his inaccessible 
castle. He was one of the descendants of Raphah, 7.e. one of 
the gigantic race of Rephaim. aphah was the tribe-father of 
the Rephaim, an ancient tribe of gigantic stature, of whom 
only a few families were left even in Moses’ time (vid. Deut. 
ii. 11, iii. 11, 138, and the commentary on Gen. xiv. 5). The 
weight of his lance, z.e. of the metal point to his lance, was 
three hundred shekels, or eight pounds, of brass, half as 
much as the spear of Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 7); “and he was 
girded with new armour.” Béttcher has no doubt given the 
correct explanation of the word 7Y%1N ; he supposes the feminine 
to be used in a collective sense, so that the noun (“ armour,” 
123) could be dispensed with. (For parallels both to the words 
and facts, vid. Judg. xviii. 11 and Deut. i. 41.) “84, he 
said (sc. to himself), i.e. he thought.—Ver. 17. The danger 
into which the king had been brought in this war, and out of 
which he had been rescued solely by Abishai’s timely help, 
induced his attendants to make him swear that he would not 
go into battle any more in person. b ya), administered an 
oath to him, t.e. fixed him by a promise on oath. NaN KA, 
“and shalt not extinguish the light of Israel.” David had 
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become the light of Israel from the fact that Jehovah was his 
light (ch. xxii. 29), or, according to the parallel passage in Ps. 
xviii. 29, that Jehovah had lighted his lamp and enlightened 
his darkness, t.e. had lifted him out of a state of humiliation 
and obscurity into one of honour and glory, The light (or 
lamp) is a figure used to represent the light of life as continu- 
ally burning, z.e. life in prosperity and honour. David’s regal 
life and actions were the light which the grace of God had 
kindled for the benefit of Israel. This light he was not to extin- 
guish, namely by going into the midst of war and so exposing 
his valuable life to danger.—Ver. 18 (compare 1 Chron. xx. 
4). Ina second war, Sibbechai the Hushathite slew Saph the 
Rephaite at Gob. According to 1 Chron. xxvii. 11, Scbbechai, 
one of the gibborim of David (1 Chron. xi. 29), was the leader 
of the eighth division of the army (see at ch. xxiii. 27). ‘nnn 
is a patronymic from 7¥4N in 1 Chron. iv. 4. The scene of 
conflict is called God in our text, and Gezer in the Chronicles. 
As Gob is entirely unknown, Thenius supposes it to be a slip 
of the pen for Gezer; but this is improbable, for the simple 
reason that Gob occurs again in ver. 19. It may possibly have 
been a small place somewhere near to Gezer, which some 
suppose to have stood on the site of el Kubab, on the road from 
Ramleh to Yalo (see at Josh. x. 33). The name Saph is 
written Sippat in the Chronicles.—Ver. 19 (vid. 1 Chron. 
xx. 5). In another war with the Philistines at Gob, Elhanan 
the son of Yaare-Orgim of Bethlehem smote Goliath of Gath, 
whose spear was like a weavers beam. In the Chronicles, 
however, we find it stated that “ Elhanan the son of Jair smote 
Lahmi the brother of Goliath of Gath, whose spear,” etc. The 
words of our text are so similar to those of the Chronicles, if 
we only leave out the word o'ms, which probably crept in from 
the next line through oversight on the part of a copyist, that 
they presuppose the same original text, so that the difference 
can only have arisen from an error in copying. The majority 
of the expositors (e.g. Piscator, Clericus, Michaelis, Movers, 
and Thenius) regard the text of the Chronicles as the true and 
original one, and the text before us as simply corrupt. But 
Bertheau and Bottcher maintain the opposite opinion, because 
it is impossible to see how the reading in 2 Sam. could grow 
out of that in the Chronicles; whereas the reading in the 
2G 
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Chronicles might have arisen through conscious alteration ori- 
ginating in the offence taken by some reader, who recalled the 
account of the conflict between David and Goliath, at the 
statement that Elhanan smote a giant named Goliath, and who 
therefore altered nsx ‘ondn n'a into ‘nx ‘pnb nx. But apart 
from the question whether there were two Goliaths, one of 
whom was slain by David and the other by Elhanan, the fact 
that the conjecture of Bertheau and Bottcher presupposes a 
deliberate alteration of the text, or rather, to speak more cor- 
rectly, an intentional falsification of the historical account, is 
quite sufficient to overthrow it, as not a single example of 
anything of the kind can be adduced from the whole of the 
Chronicles. On the other hand, the recollection of David’s 
celebrated officer Elhanan of Bethlehem (ch. xxiii. 24; 1 Chron. 
xi. 26) might easily lead to an identification of the Elhanan 
mentioned here with that officer, and so occasion the alteration 
of ‘ond nx into ‘onda nya. This alteration was then followed 
by that of mS: ‘ms into mS) nx, and all the more easily from 
the fact that the description of Lahmi’s spear corresponds word 
for word with that of Goliath’s spear in 1 Sam. xvii. 7. Con- 
sequently we must regard the reading in the Chronicles as the 
correct one, and alter our text accordingly; since the assumption 
that there were two Goliaths is a very improbable one, and 
there is nothing at all strange in the reference to a brother of 
Goliath, who was also a powerful giant, and carried a spear 
like Goliath. Elhanan the son of Jairz is of course a different - 
person from Elhanan the Bethlehemite, the son of Dodo (ch. 
xxiii, 24). The Chronicles have "3" instead of Jatrt (the 
reading according to the Chethib), and the former is probably 
the correct way of writing the name.—Vers. 20, 21 (cf. 1 Chron. 
xx. 6, 7). In another war at Gath, a Philistian warrior, who 
nad six fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot,’ defied 
Israel, and was slain by Jonathan the son of Shimeah, the 
brother of David (see at ch. xiii. 3). The Chethib } 0 is pro- 
bably to be read j9, an archaic plural (“a man of measures, 


1 Men with six fingers and six toes have been met with elsewhere. 
Pliny (%. nat. xi. 43) speaks of certain sedigitt (six-fingered) Romans. 
This peculiarity is even hereditary in some families. Other examples are 
collected by Trusen (Sitten, Gebrduche, und Krankheiten der alten Hebréer, 
pp. 198-9, ed. 2) and Friedreich (zur Bibel, i. 298-9). 
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or extensions:”’ de Dieu, etc.) ; in the Chronicles we find the 
singular 7 instead.—Ver. 22 (cf. 1 Chron. xx. 8). This verse 
contains a postscript, in which the previous verses are summed 
up. The accusative NYDINTN may be explained from q species 
of attraction, i.e. from the fact that the historian had 373° (ver. 
21) still in his mind: “ As for these four, they were born to 
Rapha,” i.e. they were descendants of the Rephaite family at 
Gath, where remnants of the aboriginal Canaanitish tribes of 
gigantic stature were still to be found, as in other towns of the 
Philistines (vid. Josh. xi. 22). “They fell by the hand of 
David, and by the hand of his servants.” “ By the hand of 
David » refers to the fact that David had Beeed fought 
with Yishbobenod (ver. 16). 


DAVID’S PSALM OF THANKSGIVING FOR VICTORY OVER ALL 
HIS ENEMIES.—CHAP. XXII. 


In the following psalm of thanksgiving, David praises the 
Lord as his deliverer out of all dangers during his agitated 
life and conflicts with his foes (vers. 2-4). In the first half he 
pictures his marvellous deliverance out of all the troubles which 
he passed through, especially in the time of Saul’s persecutions, 
under the image of an extraordinary theophany (vers. 5-20), 
and unfolds the ground of this deliverance (vers. 21-28). In 
the second half he proclaims the mighty help of the Lord, and 
his consequent victories over the foreign enemies of his govern- 
ment (vers. 29-46), and closes with renewed praise of God 
for all His glorious deeds (vers. 47-51). The psalm is thus 
arranged in two leading divisions, with an introductory and 
concluding strophe. But we cannot discover any definite 
system of strophes in the further arrangement of the principal 
divisions, as the several groups of thoughts are not rounded off 
symmetrically. 

The contents and form of this song of praise answer to the | 
fact attested by the heading, that it was composed by David in 
the later years of his reign, when God had rescued him from 
all his foes, and helped his kingdom to victory over all the 
neighbouring heathen nations. The genuineness of the psalm 
is acknowledged to be indisputable by all the modern critics, 
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except J. Olshausen and Hupfeld,' who, with hypercritical 
scepticism, dispute the Davidic origin of the psalm on subjec- 
tive grounds of esthetic taste. This psalm is found in the 
Psalter as Ps. xviii., though with many divergences in single 
words and clauses, which do not, however, essentially affect the 
meaning. Commentators are divided in opinion as to the rela- 
tion in which the two different forms of the text stand to one 
another. The idea that the text of 2 Sam. rests upon a careless 
copy and tradition must decidedly be rejected: for, on the one 
hand, by far the larger portion of the deviations in our text 
from that of the Psalter are not to be attributed to carelessness 
on the part of copyists, but are evidently alterations made with 
thoughtfulness and deliberation: e.g. the omission of the very 
first passage (ver. 1), “I will love Thee, O Lord, my strength ;” 
the change of “HY ‘PX (my God, my strength, or rock) into 
“AY ay (the God of my rock), as “ the God of the rock” occurs 
again in ver. 47 of the text before us; or the substitution 
of 81" (He was seen, ver. 11) for 83" (He did fly), ete. On 
the other hand, the original reading has undoubtedly been re- 
tained in many passages of our text, whilst simpler and more 
common forms have been substituted in that of the Psalms ; e.g. 


1 Even Hitzig observes (die Psalmen, i. p. 95): ‘There is no ground 
whatever for calling in question the Davidic authorship of the psalm, and 
therefore the statement made in the heading ; and, in fact, there is all the 
more reason for adhering to it, because it is attested twice. The recurrence 
of the psalm as one of Davidic origin in 2 Sam. xxii. is of some weight, 
since not the slightest suspicion attaches to any of the other songs or 
sayings attributed to David in the second book of Samuel (e.g. iii. 33, 34, 
v. 8, vii. 18-29, xxiii. 1-7). Moreover, the psalm is evidently ancient, 
and suited to the classical period of the language and its poetry. Ver. 31 
is quoted as early as Prov. xxx. 5, and ver. 34 in Hab. iii. 19. The psalm 
was also regarded as Davidic at a very early period, as the ‘ diaskeuast’ of 
the second book of Samuel met with the heading, which attributes the 
psalm to David. No doubt this opinion might be founded upon ver. 51; 
and with perfect justice if it were: for if the psalm was not composed by 
David, it must have been composed in his name and spirit ; and who could 
have been this contemporanéous and equal poet?” Again, after quoting 
several thoroughly Davidic signs, he says at p. 96: ‘‘ It is very obvious with 
how little justice the words of ver. 51, relating to 2 Sam. vii. 12-16, 26, 
29, have been pronounced spurious. Besides, the psalm can no more have 
concluded with wmwnd (ver. 51) than with ver. 50; and if David refers to 
himself by name at the commencement in 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, and in the middle 
tn ch. vii. 20, why should he not do the same at the close?” 
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in ver. 5, MY) “Nav instead of Mp %3N; in ver. 8, ODA Nitpip 
(the foundations ‘of the heavens) for Dyn “pio (the foundations 
of the hills); in ver. 12, DYo"Mwn for nonawn; in ver. 16, 
DY ‘PPX for DMD PDN; in ver. 28, bevin pir by TI for 
Sevin nin DY; in ver. 33, i377 DOA AY for ‘DTT ODA IAM; 

and in ver. 44, WN ‘TON for vinind DDN, and several others. 
In general, ieee the text of the Psalms bears the stamp of 
poetical originality more than the text before us, and the latter 
indicates a desire to give greater clearness and simplicity to 
the poetical style. Consequently neither of the two texts that 
have come down to us contains the original text of the psalm 
of David unaltered ; but the two recensions have been made 
quite independently of each other, one for the insertion of the 
psalm in the Psalter intended for liturgical use, and the other 
when it was incorporated into the history of David’s reign, 
which formed the groundwork of our books of Samuel. The 
first revision may have been made by David himself when he 
arranged his Psalms for liturgical purposes; but the second 
was effected by the prophetic historian, whose object it was, 
when inserting David’s psalm of praise in the history of his 
reign, not so much to give it with diplomatic literality, as to 
introduce it in a form that should be easily intelligible and true 
to the sense. 

Ver. 1. The heading is formed precisely according to the 
introductory formula of the song of Moses in Deut. xxxi. 30, and 
was no doubt taken from the larger historical work employed 
by the author of our books. It was probably also adopted 
from this into the canonical collection of the Psalter, and 
simply brought into conformity with the headings of the other 
psalms by the alteration of 11 "2%! (and David said) into 
737 WN “WIP mm “2y? (“ of David, the servant of the Lord, 
who spake :” Eng. ver.), and the insertion of mye (“to the 
chief musician:” Eng. ver.) at the head (see Delitzsch on the 
Psalms). “In the day,” i.e. at the time, “when Jehovah had 
delivered him.” Deliverance “out of the hand of Saul” is 
specially mentioned, not because this was the last, but because 
it was the greatest and most glorious,—a deliverance out of 
the deepest misery into regal might and glory. The psalm 
is opened by 798% in both texts.—Vers. 2-4 form the intro- 
duction. 
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Ver. 2 Jehovah is my rock, my castle, and my deliverer to me ; 
8 My Rock-God, in whom I trust : 
My shield and horn of my salvation, my fortress and my refuge, 
My Saviour ; from violence Thou redeemest me. 
4 I call upon the praised one, Jehovah, 
And I am saved from my enemies. 


This introduction contains the sum and substance of the 
whole psalm, inasmuch as David groups the many experiences 
of divine deliverance in his agitated life into a long series of 
predicates, in all of which he extols God as his defence, refuge, 
and deliverer. The heaping up of these predicates is an expres- 
sion both of liveliest gratitude, and also of hope for the future. 
The different predicates, however, are not to be taken as in 
apposition to Jehovah, or as vocatives, but are declarations 
concerning God, how He had proved himself faithful to the 
Psalmist in all the calamities of his life, and would assuredly 
do so still. David calls God *NT¥03 *ybD (my rock, and my castle) 
in Ps, xxxi. 4 as well (cf. Ps. Ixxi. 4). The two epithets are 
borrowed from the natural character of Palestine, where steep 
and almost inaccessible rocks afford protection to the fugitive, 
as David had often found at the time when Saul was pursuing 
him (vid. 1 Sam. xxiv. 23, xxii. 5). But whilst David took 
refuge in rocks, he placed his hopes of safety not in their inac- 
cessible character, but in God the Lord, the eternal spiritual 
rock, whom he could see in the earthly rock, so that he called 
Him his true castle. *? ‘D2 (my deliverer to ne gives the 
real explanation of the foregoing figures. The » (to me) is 
omitted in Ps. xviii. 2, and only serves to strengthen the suffix, 
“my, yea my deliverer.” “ My Rock-God,” equivalent to, God 
who is my Rock: this is formed after Deut. xxxii. 4, where 
Moses calls the Lord the Rock of Israel, because of His un- 
changeable faithfulness; for zur, a rock, is a figure used to 
represent Immoveable firmness. In Ps. xviii. 3 we find "H¥ sre, 
“my God” (strong one), “ my rock,” two synonyms which are 
joined together in our text, so as to form one single predicate 
of God, which is repeated in ver. 47. The predicates which 
follow, “my horn and my salvation-shield,’ describe God as 
the mighty protector and defender of the righteous. A shield 
covers against hostile attacks. In this respect God was Abra- 
ham’s shield (Gen. xv. 1), and the helping shield of Israel 
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(Deut. xxxiii. 29; cf. Ps. iii. 4, lix. 12). He is the “horn of 
salvation,” according to Luther, because He overcomes enemies, 
and rescues from foes, and gives salvation. The figure is bor- 
rowed from animals, which have their strength and defensive 
weapons in their horns (see at 1 Sam. ii. 1). “My fortress :” 
misgab is a high place, where a person is secure against hostile 
attacks (see at Ps. ix. 10). The predicates which follow, viz. 
my refuge, etc., are not given in Ps. xviii. 3, and are probably 
only added as a rhythmical completion to the strophe, which 
was shortened by the omission of the introductory lines, “I love 
thee heartily, Jehovah” (Ps. xvii. 1). The last clause, “ My 
Saviour, who redeemest me from violence,” corresponds to 13“TDMS 
in the first hemistich. In ver. 4, David sums up the contents of 
his psalm of thanksgiving in a general sentence of experience, 
which may be called the theme of the psalm, for it embraces 
“the result of the long life which lay behind him, so full of 
dangers and deliverances.” nn, “ the praised one,” an epithet 
applied to God, which occurs several times in the Psalms (xlviii. 
2, xcvi. 4, cxill. 8, cxlv. 3). It is in apposition to Jehovah, 
and is placed first for the sake of emphasis: “I invoke Jehovah 
as the praised one.” The imperfects 81P8 and YAN are used to 
denote what continually happens. In ver. 5 we have the com- 
mencement of the account of the deliverances out of great 
tribulations, which David had experienced at the hand of God. 


Ver. 5 For breakers of death had compassed me, 

Streams of wickedness terrified me. 

6 Cords of hell had girt me about, 
Snares of death overtook me. 

7 In my distress I called Jehovah, 
And to my God I called; 
And He heard my voice out of His temple, 
And my crying came into His ears. 

David had often been in danger of death, most frequently 
at the time when he was pursued by Saul, but also in Absalom’s 
conspiracy, and even in several wars (cf. ch. xxi. 16). All 
these dangers, out of which the Lord delivered him, and not 
merely those which originated with Saul, are included in vers. 
5,6. The figure “breakers or waves of death” is analogous to 
that of the “streams of Belial.” His distress is represented in 
both of them under the image of violent floods of water. In 
the psalm we find nip an, “snares of death,” as in Ps. cxvi. 3, 
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death being regarded as a hunter with a net and snare (cf. Ps. 
xci. 38): this does not answer so well to the parallel von, and 
therefore is not so good, since aiNy ban follows immediately. 
by:ba (Belial), wselessness in a moral sense, or worthlessness. The 
meaning “ mischief,” or injury in a physical sense, which many 
expositors give to the word in this passage on account of the 
parallel “death,” cannot be grammatically sustained. Belial 
was afterwards adopted as a name for the devil (2 Cor. vi. 15). 
Streams of wickedness are calamities that proceed from wicked- 
ness, or originate with worthless men. 57?, to come to meet 
with a hostile intention, z.e. to fall upon (vid. Job xxx. 27). 
221, the temple out of which Jehovah heard him, was the 
heavenly abode of Gtod, as in Ps. xi. 4; for, according to vers. 
8 sqq., God came down from heaven to help him. 
Ver. 8 Then the earth swayed and trembled, 
The foundations of the heavens shook 
And swayed to and fro, because He was wroth. 
9 Smoke ascended in His nose, 
And fire out of His mouth devoured, 
Red-hot coals burned out of Him. 
10 And He bowed the heavens and came down, 

And cloudy darkness under His feet. 

Jehovah came down from heaven to save His servant, as 
He had formerly come down upon Sinai to conclude His cove- 
nant with Israel in the midst of terrible natural phenomena, 
which proclaimed the wrath of the Almighty. The theophany 
under which David depicts the deliverance he had experienced, 
had its type in the miraculous phenomenon which accompanied 
the descent of God upon Sinai, and which suggested, as in the 
song of Deborah (Judg. v..4, 5), the idea of a terrible storm. 
It is true that the deliverance of David was not actually attended 
by any such extraordinary natural phenomena; but the saving 
hand of God from heaven was so obviously manifested, that the 
deliverance experienced by him could be poetically described 
as a miraculous interposition on the part of God. When the 
Lord rises up from His heavenly temple to come down upon 
the earth to judgment, the whole world trembles at the fierce- 
ness of His wrath. Not only does the earth tremble, but the 
foundations of the heavens shake : the whole universe is moved. 
In the psalm we have “ the foundations of the hills” instead of 
“the foundatiors of the heavens,”’—a weaker expression, signify- 


= 
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ing the earth toits deepest foundations. The Hithpael Uyin’, lit. 
to sway ttself, expresses the idea of continuous swaying to and 
fro. 19 m1 *D, “ for it (sc. wrath) burned to him,” it flamed up 
like a fire; cf. Deut. xxxii. 22, xxix. 19. Smoke,” the fore- 
runner of fire, “ascended in His nose.” The figurative idea is 
that of snorting or violent breathing, which indicates the rising 
of wrath. Smoke is followed by fire, which devours out of the 
mouth, z.e. bursts forth devouring or consuming all that opposes 
it. The expression is strengthened still further by the parallel: 
‘¢ red-hot coals come out of Him,” 1.e. the flame of red-hot coals 
pours out of Him as out of a glowing furnace (cf. Gen. xv. 17). 
This description is based entirely upon Ex. xix. 18, where the 
Lord comes down upon Sinai in smoke and fire. We are not 
to picture to ourselves flashes of lightning; for all these phe- 
nomena are merely the forerunners of the appearance of God 
in the clouds, which is described in ver. 10, “He bowed the 
heavens” to come down. OB WY, which is frequently connected 
with }Y, signifies cloudy darkness, or dark clouds. The sub- 
stratum of this description is the fact that in a severe storm the 
heavens seem to sink down upon the earth with their dark clouds. 
The Lord draws near riding upon black thunder-clouds, “ that 
the wicked may not behold His serene countenance, but only 
the terrible signs of His fierce wrath and punishment” (J. H. 
Michaelis). 


Ver. 11 He rode upon a cherub and flew hither, 
And appeared upon the wings of the wind. 
12 He made darkness round about Him as pavilions, 
Water-gathering, thick clouds. 
18 Out of the splendour before Him 
Burned red-hot coals of fire. 


These three verses are a further expansion of ver. 10, and 
ver. 11 of ver. 10a. The cherub is not a personified earthly 
creature, for cherubim are angels around the throne of God (see 
at Gen. iii. 22). The poetical figure “riding upon the cherub” 
is borrowed from the fact that God was enthroned between the 
two cherubim upon the lid of the ark of the covenant, and 
above their outspread wings (Ex. xxv. 20, 21). As the idea of 
His “ dwelling between the cherubim ” (ch. vi. 2; 1 Sam. iv. 4 ; 
Ps. lxxx. 2) was founded upon this typical manifestation of the 
gracious presence of God in the Most Holy place, so here David 
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depicts the descent of Jehovah from heaven as “ riding upon a 
cherub,” picturing the cherub as a throne upon which God 
appears in the clouds of heaven, though without therefore 
imagining Him as riding upon a sphinx or driving in a chariot- 
throne. Such notions as these are precluded by the addition 
of the term "9", “did fly.” The “ flying” is also suggested by 
the wings of the cherubim. As the divine “ shechinah” was 
enthroned above the ark of the covenant upon the wings of 
the cherubim, David in his poetical description represents the 
cherub and his wings as carrying the throne of God, to express 
the thought that Jehovah came down from heaven as the judge 
and saviour of His servants in the splendour of His divine 
glory, surrounded by cherubim who stand as His highest ser- 
vants around His throne, just as Moses in his blessing (Deut. 
xxxiii. 2) speaks of Jehovah as coming out of myriads of His 
holy angels. The elementary substratum of this was the wings 
of the wind, upon which He appeared. In the psalm we have 
N74, from O83, to soar (Deut. xxviii. 49; Jer. xlviii. 40), which 
suggests the idea of flying better than 8 (He was seen), 
though the latter gives the real explanation. In vers. 12 and 
13, the “cloudy darkness under His feet” (ver. 108) is still 
further expanded, so as to prepare the way for the description 
of thunder and lightning in vers. 14 sqq. Godin His wrath 
withdraws His face from man. He envelopes himself in 
clouds. The darkness round about him is the black thunder- 
cloud which forms His hut or tent. The plural succoth is 
occasioned by the plural "N2°2d, “ His surroundings :” it is used 
with indefinite generality, and is more probably the original 
term than iN3D in the psalm. The “darkness” is still further 
explained in ‘the second clause, 5°29 MWN, water-gatherings. 
TWN (dar. Aey.) signifies, according to the Arabic, a gathering 
or collection. The expression used in the psalm is 5% n3vn, 
water-darkness, which, if not less appropriate, is at any rate not 
the original term. O°Pnw *2Y, clouds of clouds, i.e. the thickest 
clouds; a kind of superlative, in which a synonym is used in- 
stead of the same noun.—Ver. 13. The splendour of the divine 
nature enveloped in clouds breaks through the dark covering 
in burning coals of fire. The coals of fire which burst forth, te. 
which break out in flame from the dark clouds, are the lightning 
which shoots forth from the dark storm-clouds in streams of fire. 
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Ver. 14 Jehovah thundered from the heavens, 

And the Most High gave His voice. 

15 He sent arrows, and scattered them ; 
Lightning, and discomfited them. 

16 Then the beds of the sea, became visible ; 
The foundations of the world were uncovered, 
Through the threatening of Jehovah, 
By the snorting of the breath of His nostrils. 


God sent lightning as arrows upon the enemies along with 
violent thunder, and threw them thereby into confusion. 7, 
to throw into confusion, and thereby to destroy, is the standing 
expression for the destruction of the foe accomplished by the 
miraculous interposition of God (vid. Ex. xiv. 24, xxiii. 27; 
Josh. x. 10; Judg. iv. 15; 1 Sam. vii. 10). To the thunder 
there were added stormy wind and earthquake, as an effect of 
the wrath of God, whereby the foundations of the sea and land 
were laid bare, t.e. whereby the depth of the abyss and of the 
hell in the interior of the earth, into which the person to be 
rescued had fallen, were disclosed.! 

Ver. 17 He reached out of the height, He laid hold of me; 
Drew me out of great waters : 

18 Saved me from my enemy strong ; 

From my haters, because they were too strong for me. 

19 They fell upon me in my day of calamity : 

Then Jehovah became my stay, 

20 And led me out into a broad place; 

Delivered me, because He had pleasure in me. 


1 In vers. 13-16 the text of the Psalms deviates greatly and in many 
instances from that before us. In ver. 13 we find wx “orn Tia Vy Vay 


instead of WN ‘ny Wd j ; and after ver. 14 WA nn T2 is repeated i in the 
psalm. In ver. 15 we “have 27 pI for pra, and in ver. 16 DD *praN 
for DY *p BX. The other deviations are inconsiderable. So far as the 
repetition of WX yar T13 at the end of ver. 14 is concerned, it is not 


only superfluous, but ‘unsuitable, because the lightning following the thunder 
is described in ver. 15, and the words repeated are probably nothing more 
than a gloss that has crept by an oversight into the text. The Dp ‘pax 


in ver. 16 is an obvious softening down of the b’ *p’aN of the text before 


us. In the other deviations, however, the text of the Psalms is evidently 
the more original of the two; the abridgment of the second clause of ver. 
18 is evidently a simplification of the figurative description in the psalm, 
and 39 b'p73 in the 15th verse of the psalm is more poetical and a stronger 


expression than the mere pia of our text. 
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The Lord stretched His hand from the height into the deep 
abysses, which had been uncovered through the threatening of 
the wrath of God, and drew out the sinking man. v4 with- 
out 7 is used to denote the stretching out of the hand, and in 
the sense of reaching out to a thing (as in ch. vi. 6). D1 DYD 
(great waters) does not refer to the enemy, but to the cala- 
mities and dangers (waves of death and streams of Belial, ver. 
5) into which the enemies of the Psalmist had plunged him. 
WD, from TW (Ex. ii. 10), from which the name of Moses 
was derived, to whom there is probably an allusion made. As 
Moses was taken out of the waters of the Nile, so David was 
taken out of great (many) waters. This deliverance is still 
further depicted in more literal terms in vers. 18 sqq. 1} ‘28, 
my enemy strong, poetical for my strong enemy, does not refer 
to one single enemy, namely Saul; but, as the parallel “my 
haters ” shows, is a poetical personification of all his enemies. 
They were stronger than David, therefore the Lord had to 
deliver him with an almighty hand. The “day of calamity” in 
which the enemy fell upon him (O7?: see at ver. 6) was the 
time when David wandered about in the desert helpless and 
homeless, fleeing from the pursuit of Saul. The Lord was then 
his support, or a staff on which he could support himself (vid. 
Ps. xxiii. 4), and led him out of the strait into the broad, te. 
into a broad space where he could move freely, because God 
had pleasure in him, and had chosen him in His grace to be 
His servant. This reason for his deliverance is carried out 
still further in what follows. 


Ver. 21 Jehovah rendered to me according to my righteousness, 
According to the cleanness of my hands He recompensed me. 
22 For I have observed the ways of Jehovah, 
And have not wickedly departed from my God. 
23 For all His rights are before my eyes; 
And His statutes,—I do not depart from them. 
24 And I was innocent towards Him, 
And kept myself from mine iniquity. 


°n8 signifies to do to a person good or evil, like the Greek e 
and xaxas mpdtrew td. The. righteousness and cleannness of 
hands, 1.e. the innocence, which David attributed to himself, 
were not perfect righteousness or holiness before God, but the 
righteousness of his endeavours and deeds as contrasted with the 
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unrighteousness and wickedness of his adversaries and pursuers, 
and consisted in the fact that he endeavoured earnestly and 
sincerely to walk in the ways of God and to keep the divine 
commandments. ft) ¥7, to be wicked from, is a pregnant ex- 
pression, signifying to depart wickedly from Gtod. 1230, 1.€. 
as a standard before my eye. In the psalm we find iSpy D’pn, 
innocent in intercourse with the Lord, instead of D'DM (see 
Deut. xviii. 13); and for the fact itself, David’s own testimony 
in 1 Sam. xxvi. 23, 24, the testimony of God concerning him in 
1 Kings xiv. 8, and the testimony of history in 1 Kings xv. 5. 
‘ye, from mine iniquity, z.e. from the iniquity which I might 
have committed. 


Ver. 25 Thus Jehovah repaid me according to my righteousness, 
According to my cleanness before His eyes. 
26 Towards the pious Thou showest thyself pious, 
Towards the perfectly innocent Thou showest thyself innocent. 
27 Towards the genuine Thou showest thyself genuine, 
And towards the perverse Thou showest thyself crooked. 
28 And afflicted people Thou helpest, 
And Thine eyes are against the haughty ; them Thou humblest. 


The motive for deliverance, which was expounded in vers. 
21-24, is summed up briefly in ver. 25; and then in vers. 26 
and 27 it is carried back to the general truth, that the conduct 
of God towards men is regulated according to the conduct of 
men towards God. The vav cons. in 2%) expresses the logical 
consequence. “IA3 is used instead of *? 733 in ver. 21, which 
is repeated in the psalm simply for the sake of variation. The 
truth that God treats every man in accordance with his con- 
duct towards Him, is expounded in four parallel clauses, in 
which the conduct of God is expressed in verbs in the Aithpael, 
formed from the adjectives used to describe the conduct of 
men towards God. To the TDM, the pious or devoted to God, 
He also shows himself pious; and innocent, blameless, to the 
pon 733, the man strong in innocence, who walks in perfect 
innocence. 123, a Miphal participle, from 173, he who keeps 
himself pure, strives after purity of walk. ‘3A, an anomalous 
contraction of 11anh (Ps.), analogous to the formation of 13) for 
13). The form Senn for ORBNA, to show one’s self perverse or 
crooked, is still more anomalous. God shows himself so towards 
the perverse, by giving him up to his perverseness (Rom. 1. 28). 
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This general truth is applied in ver. 28 to the congregation of 
God, in the contrast which it presents of humble and haughty, 
and is expounded from the conduct of God, as displayed in the 
history of Israel, towards these two classes of men, into which 
the nation was divided. In the psalm, therefore, we find 
nx °D, for which the simple } is substituted here, because the 
verse does not contain any actual reason for what goes before. 
‘29 DY, afflicted people, is used to denote the pious and depressed 
in the nation; 0°), the high, t.e. the haughty, or godless rich 
and mighty in the nation. BWM is to be taken as a relative: 
whom Thou humblest (see Ewald, § 332, 5; and for the thought, 
Isa. ii. 11). In the psalm the unusual mode of expression in 
the second clause is changed into the more common phrase, 
“ Thou bringest down high, ¢.e. proud looks” (cf. Prov. vi. 17, 
xxl. 4, xxx. 13; Ps. cxxxi. 1, etc.). 

Ver. 29 commences the description of the help which David 
had already received from God in his conflict with the enemies 
of Israel, and which he would still receive. 


Ver. 29 For Thou art my lamp, O Jehovah ! 
And Jehovah maketh my darkness bright. 
30 For through Thee I run troops, 
And through my God I leap walls. 
$1 God—innocent is His way. 
The word of Jehovah is refined, 
A shield is He to all who trust in Him. 


The explanatory ‘3, with which the new description of the 
divine mercy commences, refers to the thought implied in ver. 
28, that David belonged to the “ afflicted people,” whom the 
Lord always helps. As the Lord delivered him out of the 
danger of death, because He took pleasure in him, so He also 
gave him power over all his enemies. For He was his lamp, 
t.e. He had lifted him out of a condition of depression and con- 
tempt into one of glory and honour (see at ch. xxi. 17), and 
would still further enlighten his darkness, ¢.e. “ would cause 
the light of His salvation to shine upon him and his tribe in all 
the darkness of their distress” (Hengstenberg). In the psalm 
the verse reads thus: “ For Thou lightest (makest bright) my 
lamp (or candle), Jehovah my God enlighteneth my darkness ;” 
the bold figure “ Jehovah the lamp of David” being more 
literally explained. The figure is analogous to the one in Ps. 
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xxvii. 1, “ The Lord is my light ;” whilst the form ‘3 is a later 
mode of writing 73.—Ver. 30. In the strength of his God he 
could run hostile troops and leap walls, t.e. overcome .every 
hostile power. 78, not from /’$), to smash in pieces, but from 
yw, to run; construed with the accusative according to the 
analogy of verbs of motion.—Ver. 31. He derives this confi- 
dence from the acts of God, and also from His word. oN 
(God) is written absolutely, like 483 in Deut. xxxii.4. The 
article points back to ‘Hoxa, Jehovah is the God (287), whose 
way is perfect, without blemish ; and His word is refined brass, 
pure silver (cf. Ps. xii. 7). He who trusts in Him is safe from 
all foes. The last two clauses occur again in Agur’s proverbs 
(Prov. xxx. 5). The thought of the last clause is still further 
explained in vers. 32 sqq. 


Ver. 32 For who is God save Jehovah, 
And who a rock save our God ? 
33 This God is my strong fortress, 
And leads the innocent his way. 
34 He makes my feet like the hinds, 
And setteth me upon my high places ; 
35 He teacheth my hands to fight, 
And my arms span brazen bows. 


There is no true God who can help, except or by the side 
of Jehovah (cf. Deut. xxxil. 831; 1 Sam. ii. 2). ‘9¥, as in ver. 2. 
This God is “ my strong fortress :” for this figure, comp. Ps. 
xxxi. 5 and xxvii. 1. 2M, strength, might, is construed with 
‘nyo, by free subordination: “ my fortress, a strong one,” like 
ty ’onD (Ps. Ixxi. 7; cf. Ewald, § 291, 5). 75 for 7M’, from an 
(vid. Ges. § 72; Olshausen, Gram. p. 579), in the sense of 
leading or taking round, as in Prov. xii. 26. God leads the 
innocent his way, t.e. He is his leader and guide therein. The 
Keri ‘217 rests upon a misunderstanding. There is an important 
difference in the reading of this verse in Ps. xviii., viz. “ The 
God who girdeth me with strength, and makes my way inno- 
cent.” The last clause is certainly an alteration which simplifies 
the meaning, and so is also the first clause, the thought of which 
occurs again, word for word, in ver. 40a, with the addition of 
monend, nN or no, the hind, or female stag, is a figure of 
speech denoting swiftness in running. “ Like the hinds :? a con- 
densed simile for “ like the hinds’ feet,” such as we frequently 
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meet with in Hebrew (vid. Ges. § 144, Anm.). The reference 
is to swiftness in pursuit of the foe (vid. ch. ii. 18; 1 Chron. 
xii. 8). yer), his feet, for on (my feet) in the psalm, may 
be accounted for from the fact, that David had spoken of him- 
self in the third person as the innocent one. “ My high places” 
were not the high places of the enemy, that became his by 
virtue of conquest, but the high places of his own land, which 
he maintained triumphantly, so that he ruled the land from them. 
The expression is formed after Deut. xxxii. 13, and is imitated 
in Hab. iii. 19. 78> is generally construed with a double accu- 
sative: here it is written with an accusative and °, and signifies 
to instruct for the war. 3, in the psalm NM), on account of 
the feminine “n¥int, is not the Miphal of NNN, to be broken in 
pieces, but the Piel of NM), to cause to go down, to press down 
the bow, #.e. to set it. ‘The bow of brass is mentioned as being 
the strongest: setting such a bow would be a sign of great 
heroic strength. The two verses (34 and 35) are simply a 
particularizing description of the power and might with which 
the Lord had endowed David to enable him to conquer all his 


foes. 


Ver. 86 And Thou reachest me the shield of my salvation, 
And Thy hearing makes me great. 
37 Thou makest my steps broad under me, 
And my ankles have not. trembled. 


The Lord bestows the true strength for victory in His sal- 
vation. The shield of salvation is the shield which consists of 
salvation, of the helping grace of the Lord. 43¥, for which 
we find in the psalm Ny, thy humility, i.e. God’s condescend- 
ing grace, does not mean “ thy humiliation,” but “ thy hearken- 
ing,” i.e. that practical hearkening on the part of God, when 
called upon for help, which was manifested in the fact that 
God made his steps broad, t.e. provided the walker with a broad 
space for free motion, removing obstructions and stumbling- 
blocks out of the way. God had done this for David, so that 
his ankles had not trembled, z.e. he had not been wanting in the 
power to take firm and safe steps. In this strength of his God 
he could destroy all his foes. 


Ver. 38 I will pursue my enemies and destroy them, 
I will not turn till they are consumed. 
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39 I will consume them and dash them in pieces, that they may 
not arise, 
And may fall under my feet. 
40 And Thou girdest me with strength for war, 
Thou bowest mine adversaries under me. 
41 And Thou makest mine enemies turn the back to me; 
My haters, I root them out. . 


The optative form 7578 serves to make the future significa- 
tion of 48 (in the psalm) the more apparent. Consequently 
it is quite out of the question to take the other verbs. as pre- 
terites. We are not compelled to do this by the interchange 
of imperfects c. vav consec. with simple imperfects, as the vav 
consec. is not used exclusively as expressive of the past. On 
the contrary, the substance of the whole of the following de- 
scription shows very clearly that David refers not only to the 
victories he has already won, but in general to the defeat of all 
his foes in the past, the present, and the future; for he speaks 
as distinctly as possible not only of their entire destruction 
(vers. 38, 39, 43), but also of the fact that God makes him the 
head of the nations, and distant and foreign nations do him 
homage. Consequently he refers not only to his own personal 
dominion, but also, on the strength of the promise which he 
had received from God, to the increase of the dominion of the 
throne of his house, whilst he proclaims in the Spirit the 
ultimate defeat of all the enemies of the kingdom of God. 
This Messianic element in the following description comes out 
in a way that cannot be mistaken, in the praise of the Lord 
with which he concludes in vers. 47-51. ODD, “ I destroy 
them,” is stronger than DYeR), “T reach them” (in the psalm). 
In ver. 39 the words are crowded: together, to express the utter 
destruction of all foes. In the psalm DPoR) is omitted. ‘J1IF1 
for ‘738M in the psalm is not a poetical Syriasm, and still less 
a “careless solecism” (Hupfeld), but a simple contraction, 
such as we meet with in many forms: eg, 38?2 for WBPND 
(Job xxxv. 11; cf. Ewald, § 232, 6). The form AA for 
nnn (in the psalm) is unusual, and the apheresis of the > 
can only be accounted for from the fact that this much-used 
word constantly drops its ) as a radical sound in the im- 
perfect (see Ewald, § 195, c). The phrase MY > nan is formed 
after Ex. xxiii. 27. “Giving the enemy to a person’s back” 

2H 
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means causing them to turn the back, ie. putting them to 
flight. 
Ver. 42 They look out, but there is no deliverer ; 
For Jehovah, but He answereth them not. 
43 And I rub in pieces as the dust of the earth, 
Like the mire of the streets I crush them and stamp upon them. 

The cry of the foe for help is not attended to; they are 
annihilated without quarter. %Y%*, to look out to God for help 
(with ON and °Y; vid. Isa. xvii. 7, 8), is more poetical than 
ww, “they cry” (in the psalm); and (S53 is more simple 
than mm ap"Py “53 (in the psalm), “I crush them as dust 
before the wind,’ for the wind does not crush the dust, but 
carries it away. In the second clause of ver. 43, DP78 is used 
instead of OPS in the psalm, and strengthened by OYPr. 
DPIX, from PPI, to make thin, to crush; so that instead of “I 
pour them out like mire of the streets which is trodden to 
pieces,” the Psalmist simply says, “I crush and stamp upon 
them like mire of the streets.” Through the utter destruction 
of the foe, God establishes the universal dominion to which the 
throne of David is to attain. 


Ver. 44 And Thou rescuest me out of the strivings of my people, 
Preservest me to be the head of the heathen. 
People that I knew not serve me. 
45 The sons of the stranger dissemble to me, 
_ Upon hearsay they obey me. 
46 The sons of the stranger despair, 
And tremble out of their castles. 


By “the strivings of my people” the more indefinite expres- 
sion in the psalm, “strivings of the people,” is explained. The 
words refer to the domestic conflicts of David, out of which 
the Lord delivered him, such as the opposition of Ishbosheth 
and the rebellions of Absalom and Sheba. These deliverances 
formed the prelude and basis of his dominion over the heathen. 
Consequently ‘TION (Thou preservest me to be the head of the 
nations) occurs quite appropriately in the second clause; and 
‘O°"vA, “Thou settest me,” which occurs in the psalm, is a far 
less pregnant expression. OY before *AyT N is used indefinitely 
to signify foreign nations. Zoi king of Hamath (ch. viii. 10) 
was an example, and his subjugation was a prelude of the 
future subjection of all the heathen to the sceptre of the Son 
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of David, as predicted in Ps. Ixxu. In ver. 45 the two clauses 
of the psalm are very appropriately transposed. The Hithpael 
wnam, as compared with %wN>, is the later form. In the 
primary passage (Deut. xxxiti. 29) the Miphal is used to sig- 
nify the dissembling of friendship, or of involuntary homage on 
the part of the vanquished towards the victor. tk yinvis, “by 
the hearing of the ear,” t.e. by hearsay, is a simple explanation 
of jk pow, at the rumour of the ears (vid. Job xlii. 5), we. 
at the mere rumour of David’s victories. The foreign nations 
pine away, 7.e. despair of ever being able to resist the victorious 
power of David. ‘3M, “they gird themselves,” does not yield 
any appropriate meaning, even if we should take it in the 
sense of equipping themselves to go out to battle. The word 
is probably a misspelling of 7M, which occurs in the psalm, 
11M being a daz. Aey. in the sense of being terrified, or trem- 
bling: they tremble out of their castles, i.e. they come trem- 
bling out of their castles (for the thought itself, see Micah vii. 
17). It is by no means probable that the word 134, which is 
so frequently met with in Hebrew, is used in this one passage 
in the sense of “to limp,” according to Syriac usage. 

In conclusion, the Psalmist returns to the praise of the Lord, 
who had so highly favoured him. 


Ver. 47 Jehovah liveth, and blessed is my rock, 
And the God of my refuge of salvation is exalted. 
48 The God who giveth me vengeance, 
And bringeth nations under me; 
49 Who leadeth me out from mine enemies, 
And exalteth me above mine adversaries, 
Delivereth me from the man of violence. 


The formula 717""n does not mean “let Jehovah live,” for 
the word 'M would be used for that (vid. ch. xvi. 16, 1 Sam. 
x. 24), but is a declaration: “the Lord is living.” The de- 
claration itself is to be taken as praise of God, for “ praising 
God is simply ascribing to Him the glorious perfections which 
belong to him; we have only to give Him what is His own” 
(Hengstenberg). The following clauses also contain simply 
declarations; this is evident from the word 5%, since the 
optative 5% would be used to denote a wish. The Lord is 
living or alive when He manifests His life in acts of omni- 
potence. In the last clause, the expression “w¥ (rock) is in- 
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tensified into ‘yw "¥ TON (the God of my refuge, or rock, of 
salvation), t.e. the God who is my saving rock (cf. ver. 3). In 
the predicates of God in vers. 48, 49, the saving acts depicted 
by David in vers. 5-20 and 29-46 are summed up briefly. 
Instead of TD, “He causes to go down under me,” ¢.e. He 
subjects to me, we find in the psalm 137%, “ He drives nations 
under me,” and ‘bED instead of *X'¥iD; and lastly, instead of 
Don wx in the psalm, we have here D'DDN WX, as in Ps. cxl. 2. 
Therefore the praise of the Lord shall be sounded among all 


nations. 


Ver. 50 Therefore will I praise Thee, O Jehovah, among the nations, 
And sing praise to Thy name. 
51 As He who magnifies the salvation of His king, 
And showeth grace to His anointed, 
To David, and his seed for ever. 

The grace which the Lord had shown to David was so 
great, that the praise thereof could not be restricted to the 
narrow limits of Israel. With the dominion of David over the 
nations, there spread also the knowledge, and with this the 
praise, of the Lord who had given him the victory. Paul was 
therefore perfectly justified in quoting the verse before us (ver. 
50) in Rom. xvi. 9, along with Deut. xxxii. 43 and Ps. cxvii. 
1, as a proof that the salvation of God was intended for the 
Gentiles also. The king whose salvation the Lord had magni- 
fied, was not David as an individual, but David and his seed 
for ever,—that is to say, the royal family of David which 
culminated in Christ. David could thus sing praises upon the 
ground of the promise which he had received (ch. vii. 12-16), 
and which is repeated almost verbatim in the last clause of ver. 
51. The Chethid “xn is the Hiphil participle 7729, according 
to Ps. xviii. 51; and the Keri 5i320, “tower of the fulness of 
salvation,” is a singular conjecture. 


DAVID’S LAST WORDS.—CHAP. XXIII. 1—7. 


The psalm of thanksgiving, in which David praised the 
Lord for all the deliverances and benefits that he had experi- 
enced throughout the whole of his life, is followed by the pro- 
phetic will and testament of the great king, unfolding the 
importance of his rule in relation to the sacred history of the 
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future. And whilst the psalm may be regarded (ch. xxii.) as 
a great hallelujah, with which David passed away from the 
stage of life, these “last words” contain the divine seal of all 
that he has sung and prophesied in several psalms concerning 
the eternal dominion of his seed, on the strength of the divine 
promise which he received through the prophet Nathan, that 
his throne should be established for ever (ch. vii.). These 
words are not merely a lyrical expansion of that promise, but a 
prophetic declaration uttered by David at the close of his life 
and by divine inspiration, concerning the true King of the 
kingdom of God. The aged monarch, who was not gene- 
rally endowed with the gift of prophecy, was moved by the 
Spirit of God at the close of his life, and beheld a just Ruler 
in the fear of God, under whose reign blessing and salvation 
sprang up for the righteous, and all the wicked were over- 
come. The pledge of this was the eternal covenant which God 
had concluded with him” (Tholuck: die Propheten und thre 
Weissagungen, p. 166). The heading “ these are the last words 
of David” serves to attach it to the preceding psalm of thanks- 
giving. 
Ver. 1 Divine saying of David the son of Jesse, 

Divine saying of the man, the highly exalted, 

Of the anointed of the God of Jacob, 

And of the lovely one in the songs of praise of Israel. 


2 The Spirit of Jehovah speaks through me, 
And His word is upon my tongue. 


This introduction to the prophetic announcement rests, both 
as to form and substance, upon the last sayings of Balaam con- 
cerning the future history of Israel (Num. xxiv. 3,15). This 
not only shows to what extent David had occupied himself with 
the utterances of the earlier men of God concerning Israel’s 
future; but indicates, at the same time, that his own prophetic 
utterance was intended to be-a further expansion of Balaam’s 
prophecy concerning the Star out of Jacob and the Sceptre 
out of Israel. Like Balaam, he calls his prophecy a O08), ze. a 
divine saying or oracle, as a revelation which he had received 
directly from God (see at Num. xxiv. 3). But the recipient 
of this revelation was not, like Balaam the son of Beor, a man 
with closed eye, whose eyes had been opened by a vision of the 
Almighty, but “ the man who was raised up on high” (8, adver- 
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bially “above,” is, strictly speaking, a substantive, “ height,” 
used in an adverbial sense, as in Hos. xi. 7, and probably also 
ch. vii. 16), ¢.e. whom God had lifted up out of humiliation to 
be the ruler of His people, yea, even to be the head of the 
nations (ch. xxii. 44). Luther’s rendering, “ who is assured of 
the Messiah of the God of Jacob,” is based upon the Vulgate, 
“cut constitutum est de Christo Dei Jacob,” and cannot be 
grammatically sustained. David was exalted on the one hand 
as “‘ the anointed of the God of Jacob,” i.e. as the one whom the 
God of Israel had anointed king over His people, and on the 
other hand as “ the lovely one in Israel's songs of praise,” 2.¢. 
the man whom God had enabled to sing lovely songs of praise 
in celebration of His grace and glory. Yot = iMbt does not 
mean a song generally, but a song of praise in honour of God 
(see at Ex. xv. 2), like 110% in the headings to the psalms. As 
David on the one hand had firmly established the kingdom 
of God in an earthly and political respect as the anointed of 
Jehovah, 7.e. as king, so had he on the other, as the composer 
of Israel’s songs of praise, promoted the spiritual edification of 
that kingdom. The idea of 08) is explained in ver. 2. The 
Spirit of Jehovah speaks through him; his words are the 
inspiration of God. The preterite 127 relates to the divine 
inspiration which preceded the utterance of the divine saying. 
235, literally to speak into a person, as in Hos. i. 2. The 
saying itself commences with ver. 3. 


Ver. 8 The God of Israel saith, 

The Rock of Israel speaketh to me : 
A Ruler over men, just, : 
A Ruler in the fear of God. 

4 And as light of the morning, when the sun rises, 
As morning without clouds: 
From shining out of rain (springeth) green out of the earth. 

5 For is not my house thus with God ? 
For He hath made me an everlasting covenant, 
Provided with all, and attested ; 
For all my salvation and all good pleasure, 
Should He then not cause it to grow ? 


As the prophets generally preface their saying with “ thus 
saith the Lord,” so David commences his prophetic saying with 
“the God of Israel saith,” for the purpose of describing it most 
emphatically as the word of God. He designates God “ the 
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God” and “the Rock” (as in ch. xxii. 3) of Israel, to indicate 
that the contents of his prophecy relate to the salvation of the 
people of Israel, and are guaranteed by the unchangeableness 
of God. The saying which follows bears the impress of a 
divine oracle even in its enigmatical brevity. The verbs are 
wanting in the different sentences of vers. 3b and 4. “A 
ruler over men,” sc. “ will arise,” or there will be. D383 does 
not mean “among men,” but “ over men ;” for 3 is to be taken 
as with the verb 2vD, as denoting the object ruled over (cf. 
Gen. iii. 16, iv. 7, etc.). D8 does not mean certain men, but 
the human race, humanity. This ruler is “just” in the fullest 
sense of the word, as in the passages founded upon this, viz. 
Jer. xxiii. 5, Zech. ix. 9, and Ps. Ixxil. 2. The justice of the 
ruler is founded in his “ fear of God.” DDN AXT is governed 
freely by 2¥iD. (On the fact itself, see Isa. xi. 2,3.) The 
meaning is, “ A ruler over the human race will arise, a just 
ruler, and will exercise his dominion in the spirit of the fear of 
God.”—Ver. 4 describes the blessing that will proceed from 
this ruler. The idea that ver. 4 should be connected with ver. 
3b so as to form one period, in the sense of “ when one rules 
justly over men (as I do), it is as when a morning becomes 
clear,” must be rejected, for the simple reason that it overlooks 
Nathan’s promise (ch. vii.) altogether, and weakens the force 
of the saying so solemnly introduced as the word of God. The 
ruler over men whom David sees in spirit, is not any one who 
rules righteously over men; nor is the seed of David to be 
regarded as a collective expression indicating a merely ideal 
personality, but, according to the Chaldee rendering, the Mes- 
siah himself, the righteous Shoot whom the Lord would raise 
up to David (Jer. xxiii. 5), and who would execute righteous- 
ness and judgment upon earth (Jer. xxxiii. 15).—Ver. 4 is to 
be taken by itself as containing an independent thought, and the 
connection between it and ver. 3 must be gathered from the 
words themselves: the appearance (the rise) of this Ruler will 
be “as light of the morning, when the sun rises.” At the same 
time, the Messiah is not to be regarded as the subject to 073 Tix 
(the light of the morning), as though the ruler over men were 
compared with the morning light; but the subject compared to 
the morning light is intentionally left indefinite, according to 
the view adopted by Luther in his exposition, “In the time of 
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the Messiah it will be like the light of the morning.” We are 
precluded from regarding the Messiah as the subject, by the 
fact that the comparison is instituted not with the sun, but 
with the morning dawn at the rising of the sun, whose vivify- 
ing effects upon nature are described in the second clause of 
the verse. The words WOU MW are to be taken relatively, as a 
more distinct definition of the morning light. The clause 
which follows, “ morntng without clouds,” is parallel to the fore- 
going, and describes more fully the nature of the morning. 
The light of the rising sun on a cloudless morning ‘is an image 
of the coming salvation. The rising sun awakens the germs 
of life in the bosom of nature, which had been slumbering 
through the darkness of the night. “The state of things 
before the coming of the ruler resembles the darkness of the 
night” (Hengstenberg). The verb is also wanting in the 
second hemistich. “ From the shining from rain (is, comes) 
fresh green out of the earth.” i935 signifies the brightness of 
the rising sun; but, so far as the actual meaning is concerned, 
it relates to the salvation which attends the coming of the 
righteous ruler. “)®) is either subordinate to 7330, or co-ordi- 
nate with it.: In the former case, we should have to render the 
passage, “from the shining of the sun which proceeds out of 
rain,” or “ from the shining after rain ;” and the allusion would 
be to a cloudless morning, when the shining of the sun after a 
night’s rain stimulates the growth of the plants. In the latter 
case, we should have to render it “from the shining (and) from 
the rain;” and the reference would be to a cloudless morning, 
on which the vegetation springs up from the ground through 
sunshine followed by rain. Grammatically considered, the 
first view (? the second) is the easier of the two; nevertheless 
we regard the other (? the first) as the only admissible one, 
inasmuch as rain is not to be expected when the sun has risen 
with a cloudless sky. The rays of the sun, as it rises after a 
night of rain, strengthen the fresh green of the plants. The 
rain is therefore a figurative representation of blessing gene- 
rally (cf. Isa. xliv. 3), and the green grass which springs up 
from the earth after the rain is an image of the blessings of 
the Messianic salvation (Isa. xliv. 4, xlv. 8). 

In Ps. lxxii. 6, Solomon takes these words of David as the 
basis of his comparison of the effects resulting from the govern- 
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ment of the true Prince of peace to the coming down of the 
rain upon the mown grass. 

In ver. 5, the prophecy concerning the coming of the just 
ruler is sustained by being traced back to the original promise 
in ch. vii., in which David had received a pledge of this. The 
first and last clauses of this verse can only be made to yield a 
meaning in harmony with the context, by being taken interro- 
gatively : “for 1s not my house so with God?” The question 
is only indicated by the tone (N? .= Non ‘D: ch. xix. 23), as 
is frequently the case, even before clauses commencing with Nd 
(e.g. Hos. xi. 5, Mal. ii. 15: cf. Ewald, § 324, a). 13°N? (not 
so) is explained by the following clause, though the ‘D which 
follows is not to be taken in the sense of “that.” Each of the 
two clauses contains a distinct thought. That of the first is, 
‘“‘ Does not my house stand in such a relation to God, that the 
righteous ruler will spring from it?” This is then explained 
in the second: “for He hath made an everlasting covenant 
with me.” David calls the promise in ch. vii. 12 sqq., that 
God would establish his kingdom to his seed for ever, a cove- 
nant, because it involved a reciprocal relation,—namely, that 
Jehovah would first of all found for David a permanent house, 
and then that the seed of David was to build the house of the 
Lord. This covenant is 033 NIMW, “ equipped (or provided) with 
all” that could help to establish it. This relates more especially 
to the fact that all eventualities were foreseen, even the falling 
away of the bearers of the covenant of God, so that such an 
event as this would not annul the covenant (ch. vii. 14, 15). 
TRDMA, “and preserved,” i.e. established by the assurance that 
even in that case the Lord would not withdraw His grace. 
David could found upon this the certainty, that God would 
cause all the salvation to spring forth which had been pledged 
to his house in the promise referred to. ‘yw-e3, “all my sal- 
vation,” i.e. all the salvation promised to me and to my house. 
ypnre3, not “all my desire,” but “all the good pleasure” of 
God, i.e. all the saving counsel of God expressed in that cove- 
nant. The ‘3 before Nb is an energetic repetition of the ‘3 
which introduces the explanatory thought, in the sense of a 
firm assurance: “for all my salvation and all good pleasure, 
yea, should He not cause it to spring forth ?” 
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Ver. 6 But the worthless, as rejected thorns are they all ; 
For men do not take them in the hand. 
7 And the man who touches them 
Provides himself with iron and spear-shaft, 
And they are utterly burned with fire where they dwell. 


The development of salvation under the ruler in righteous- 
ness and the fear of God is accompanied by judgment upon 
the ungodly. The abstract oyna, worthlessness, is stronger 
than °Y%2 Ys, the worthless man, and depicts the godless as 
personified worthlessness. 2%, in the Kert 130, the Hophal of 
“3 or 723, literally “scared” or hunted away. This epithet 
does not apply to the thorns, so well as to the ungodly who are 
compared to thorns. The reference is to thorns that men root 
out, not to those which they avoid on account of their prickles. 
pnps, an antiquated form for n>> (see Ewald, § 247, d). To 
root them out, or clean the ground of them, men do not lay 
hold of them with the bare hand; but “ whoever would touch 
them equips himself (xd, sc. TP, to ¢ fill the hand’ with any- 
thing: 2 Kings ix. 24) with iron, i.e. with iron weapons, and 
spear-shaft” (vid. 1 Sam. xvii. 7). This expression also relates 
to the godless rather than to the thorns. They are consumed 
nawa, “at the dwelling,” i.e. as Kimchi explains, at the place of 
their dwelling, the place where they grow. For n3¥3 cannot 
mean “on the spot” in the sense of without delay. The burn- 
ing of the thorns takes place at the final judgment upon the 
ungodly (Matt. xiii. 30). 


DAVID’S HEROES.—CHAP. XXIII. 8-39. 


The following list of David’s heroes we also find in 1 Chron. 
xi. 10-47, and expanded at the end by sixteen names (vers. 
41-47), and attached in ver. 10 to the account of the conquest 
of the fortress of Zion by the introduction of a special heading. 
According to this heading, the heroes named assisted David 
greatly in his kingdom, along with all Israel, to make him 
king, from which it is evident that the chronicler intended by 
this heading to justify his appending the list to the account 
of the election of David as king over all the tribes of Israel 
(1 Chron. xi. 1), and of the conquest of Zion, which followed 
immediately afterwards. In every other respect the two lists 
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agree with one another, except that there are a considerable 
number of errors of the text, more especially in the names, 
which are frequently corrupt in both texts, so that the true 
reading cannot be determined with certainty. The heroes 
enumerated are divided into three classes. The jirsé class 
consists of three, viz. Jashobeam, Eleazar, and Shammah, of 
whom certain brave deeds are related, by which they reached 
the first rank among David’s heroes (vers. 8-12). They were 
followed by Abishat and Benaiah, who were in the second class, 
and who had also distinguished themselves above the rest by 
their brave deeds, though they did not come up to the first 
three (vers. 18-23). The others all belonged to the third class, 
which consisted of thirty-two men, of whom no particular heroic 
deeds are mentioned (vers. 24-39). Twelve of these, viz. the 
five belonging to the first two classes and seven of the third, 
were appointed by David commanders of the twelve detach- 
ments into which he divided the army, each detachment to serve 
for one month in the year (1 Chron. xxvii.). These heroes, 
among whom we do not find Joab the commander-in-chief of 
the whole of the forces, were the king’s aides-de-camp, and are 
called in this respect ween (ver. 8), though the term prvoyin 
(the thirty, vers. 13, 23, 24) was also a very customary one, as 
their number amounted to thirty in a round sum. It is possible 
that at first they may have numbered exactly thirty ; for, from 
the very nature of the case, we may be sure that in the many 
wars in which David was engaged, other heroes must have 
arisen at different times, who would be received into the corps 
already formed. This will explain the addition of sixteen names 
in the Chronicles, whether the chronicler made use of a dif- 
ferent list from that employed by the author of the books before 
us, and one belonging to a later age, or whether the author of 
our books merely restricted himself to a description of the corps 
in its earlier condition. 

Vers. 8-12. Heroes of the first class —The short heading 
to our text, with which the list in the Chronicles also begins 
(1 Chron. xi. 11), simply gives the names of these heroes. But 
instead of “the names of the mighty men,” we have in the 
Chronicles “the number of the mighty men.” This variation 
is all the more striking, from the fact that in the Chronicles the 
total number is not given at the close of the list as it is in our 
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text. At the same time, it can hardly be a copyist’s error for 
13D (selection), as Bertheau supposes, but must be attributable 
to the fact that, according to vers. 13, 23, and 24, these heroes 
constituted a corps which was named from the number of 
which it originally consisted. The first, Jashobeam, is called 
“the chief of the thirty” in the Chronicles. Instead of Dy” 
(Jashobeam), the reading in the Chronicles, we have here 
naga av (Josheb-basshebeth), unquestionably a spurious read- 
ing, which probably arose, according to Kennicott’s conjecture, 
from the circumstance that the last two letters of nyay* were 
written in one MS. under N22 in the line above (ver. 7), and 
a copyist took navwa from that line by mistake for ny. The 
correctness of the reading Jashobeam is established by 1 Chron. 
xxvii, 2. The word ‘353NA is also faulty, and should be 
corrected, according to the Chronicles, into ‘D373 (Ben- 
hachmoni) ; for the statement that Jashobeam was a son (or 
descendant) of the family of Hachmon (1 Chron. xxvii. 32) 
can easily be reconciled with that in 1 Chron. xxvii. 2, to the 
effect that he was a son of Zabdiel. Instead of Dye va 
(head of the thirty), the reading in the Chronicles, we have here 
Woe wD (head of the three). Bertheau would alter our text 
in accordance with the Chronicles, whilst Thenius proposes to 
bring the text of the Chronicles into accordance with ours. 
But although the many unquestionable corruptions in the verse 
before us may appear to favour Bertheau’s assumption, we 
cannot regard either of the emendations as necessary, or even 
warrantable. The proposed alteration of ween is decidedly 
precluded by the recurrence of ween WNT in ver. 18, and the 
alteration of Dvoen in the Chronicles by the repeated allusion 
to the Dv, not only in vers. 15, 42, ch. xii. 4, and ch, xxvii. 6 
of the Chronicles, but also in vers. 13, 23, and 24 of the chapter 
before us. The explanation given of ‘¥? and pv, as signi- 
fying chariot-warriors, is decidedly erroneous ;’ for the singular 
wow is used in all the passages in which the word occurs to 
signify the royal aide-de-camp (2 Kings vii. 2, 17, 19, ix. 25, 

1 This explanation, which we find in Gesenius (Thes. and Lez.) and 
Bertheau, rests upon no other authority than the testimony of Origen, to 
the effect that an obscure writer gives this interpretation of rpscrarns, the 
rendering of wrdy), an authority which is completely overthrown by the 
writer of the gloss in Octateuck. (Schleussner, Lex. in LXX. t. v. p. 338), 
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xv. 25), and the plural penou the royal body-guard, not only 
in 2 Kings x. 25, but even in 1 Kings ix. 22, and Ex. xiv. 7, 
xv. 4, from which the meaning chariot-warriors has been 
derived. Consequently ‘v8 wx is the head of the king’s 
aides-de-camp, and the interchange of ‘v8 with the o'v>en 
of the Chronicles may be explained on the simple ground that 
David’s thirty heroes formed his whole body of adjutants. The 
singular ‘W2¥ is to be explained in the same manner as ‘130 
(see at ch. vii. 18). Luther expresses the following opinion 
in his marginal gloss with regard to the words which follow 
(iayyn iy 37): “We believe the text to have been corrupted 
by a writer, probably from some book in an unknown character 
and bad writing, so that orer should be substituted for adino, 
and ha-eznib for eth hanitho ;” that is to say, the reading in the 
Chronicles, “he swung his spear,” should be adopted (cf. ver. 
18). This supposition is certainly to be preferred to the attempt 
made by Gesenius (Lex.) and v. Dietrich (s.v. [) to find 
some sense in the words by assuming the existence of a verb 
fy and a noun f¥¥, a spear, since these words do not occur any- 
where else in Hebrew; and in order to obtain any appropriate 
sense, it is still necessary to resort to alterations of the text. 
“ He swung his spear over eight hundred slain at once.” This is 
not to be understood as signifying that he killed eight hundred 
men at one blow, but that in a battle he threw his spear again 
and again at the foe, until eight hundred men had been slain. 
The Chronicles give three hundred instead of eight hundred ; 
and as that number occurs again in ver. 18, in the case of 
Abishai, it probably found its way from that verse into this 
in the book of Chronicles.—Vers. 9, 10. “ After him (i.e. next 
to him in rank) was Eleazar the son of Dodai the Ahohite, 
among the three heroes with David when they defied the Phili- 
stines, who had assembled there, and the Israelites drew near.” 
The Chethib "17 is to be read ‘13, Dodai, according to 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 4, and the form {7i3 (Dodo) in the parallel text (1 Chron. 
xi. 12) is only a variation in the form of the name. Instead of 
‘NANA (the son of Ahohi) we find ‘NANT (the Ahohite) in the 


who gives this explanation of rpsorarac: rods rapa xsipa rov Baoirtws 
adpiorepay rpitng polpas dpxovres. Suidas and Hesychius give the same 
explanation (s.v. rpioréras). Jerome also observes (ad Ezek. xxiii.): ‘It 
is the name of the second rank next to the king.” 
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Chronicles ; but the {2 must not be struck out on that account 
as spurious, for “the son of an Ahohite” is the same as “ the 
Ahohite.” For 03) n¥-¥3 we must read 0337 nvewa, accord- 
ing to the Keri and the Chronicles. WY is not to be altered, 
since the numerals are sometimes attached to substantives in 
the absolute state (see Ges. § 120, 1). ‘ The three heroes” are 
Jashobeam, Eleazar, and Shammah (ver. 11), who reached the 


yop DW DBD, “at Pas-dammim,” 
i.e. most probably Ephes-dammim (1 Sam. xvii. 1), where the 
Philistines were encamped when Goliath defied the Israelites. 
Thenius, Bertheau, and Bottcher therefore propose to alter our 
text so as to make it correspond to that of the Chronicles, and 
adduce as the reason the fact that in other passages 470 is 
construed with the accusative, and that DY, which follows, pre- 
supposes the previous mention of the place referred to. But 
the reasons are neither of them decisive. 574 is not construed 
with the accusative alone, but also with ? (2 Chron. xxxii. 17), 
so that the construction with 3 is quite a possible one, and is 
not at variance with the idea of the word. OY again may also 
be understood as referring to the place, not named, where the 


The reading in the Chronicles 5°57 DB32 (D5N2) is probably only 
a more exact description of the locality, which is but obscurely 
indicated in our text by DYAYDER O_1Na ; for these words affirm 
that the battle took place where the Israelites had once been 
defied by the Philistines (1 Sam. xvii. 10), and where they 
repaid them for this defiance in a subsequent conflict. The 
Philistines are at any rate to be regarded as the subject to 
%DN2, and these words are a circumstantial clause: the Phili- 
stines had assembled together there to battle, and the Israelites 
had advanced to the attack. The heroic act of Eleazar is 
introduced with “he arose.” He arose and smote the Phili- 
stines till his hand was weary and clave to his sword, 7.e. was 
so cramped as to be stiffened to the sword. Through this 
Jehovah wrought a great salvation for Israel on that day, “and 
the people (the soldiers) turned after him only to plunder,” sc. 
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because he had put the enemy to flight by himself. nx 2w 
does not mean to turn back from flight after him, but is the 
opposite of “INNS 3, to turn away from a person (1 Sam. xv. 
11, etc.), so that it signifies “to turn to a person and follow 
behind him.” Three lines have dropped out from the parallel 
text of the Chronicles, in consequence of the eye of a copyist 
having wandered from %®DN2 Dnv/b in ver. 9 to pnb DONT 
in ver. 11.—Vers. 11, 12. The third leading hero was Shammah, 
the son of Age the Hararite ("1 is probably contracted from 
195, ver. 33). He also made himself renowned by a great 
victory over the Philistines. ‘The enemy had gathered together 
mn, “asa troop, or in a crowd. This meaning of 7D (here 
and ver. 13, and possibly also in Ps. lxviii. 11) is thoroughly 
established by the Arabic (see Ges. Thes. p. 470). But it seems 
to have fallen into disuse afterwards, and in the Chronicles it 
is explained in ver. 13 by none, and in ver. 15 by 7279, “On 
a portion of a field of lentils there,” sc. where the Philistines 
had gathered together, the people (of Israel) were smitten. 
Then Shammah stationed himself in the midst of the field, and 
ns, “wrested it,” from the foe, and smote the Philistines. 
Instead of D'v7Y, lentils, we find in the Chronicles Dy ipy, 
barley, a very inconsiderable difference. 

Vers. 13-17. To this deed there is appended a similar heroic 
feat performed by three of the thirty heroes whose names are 
not given. The Chethib nvdvi is evidently a slip of the pen 
for neiow (Keri and Chronicles). The thirty chiefs are the 
heroes named afterwards (see above at p. 491). As nww 
has no article either in our text or the Chronicles, the three 
intended are not the three already mentioned (Jashobeam, 
Eleazar, and Shammah), but three others out of the number 
mentioned in vers. 24 sqq. These three came to David in the 
harvest time unto the cave of Adullam (see at 1 Sam. xxii. 1), 
when a troop of the Philistines was encamped in the valley of 
Rephaim, and David was on the mountain fortress, and a 
Philistian post was then in Bethlehem. And David longed 
for water, and said, “Oh that one would bring me water to 
drink out of the well of Bethlehem at the gate!” The encamp- 
ment of the Philistines in the valley of Rephaim, and the 
position of David on the mountain fortress ("T¥2), render it 
probable that the feat mentioned here took place in the war 
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with the Philistines described in ch. v. 17 sqq. Robinson 
could not discover any well in Bethlehem, “especially. none 
“by the gate,’ except one connected with the aqueduct on the 
south” (Palestine, vol. ii. p. 158). Ya need not be understood, 
however, as signifying that the well was in or under the gate ; 
but the well referred to may have been at the gate outside the 
city. The well to which tradition has given the name of 
“ David’s well” (cisterna David), is about a quarter of an 
hour’s walk to the north-east of Bethlehem, and, according to 
Robinson’s description, is “merely a deep and wide cistern or 
cavern now dry, with three or four narrow openings cut in the 
rock.” But Ritter (Erdk. xvi. p. 286) describes it as “deep 
with clear cool water, into which there are three openings from 
above, which Tobler speaks of as bored ;” and again as a cis- 
tern “built with peculiar beauty, from seventeen to twenty-one 
feet deep, whilst a house close by is pointed out to pilgrims as 
Jesse’s house.”—Ver. 16. The three heroes then broke through 
the camp of the Philistines at Bethlehem, z.e. the outpost that. 
occupied the space before the gate, fetched water out of the 
well, and brought it to David. He would not drink it, how- 
ever, but poured it out upon the ground to the Lord, as a 
drink-offering for Jehovah. “He poured it out upon the earth, 
rendering Him thanks for the return of the three brave men” 
(Clericus). And he said, “Far be it from me, O Jehovah, to 
do this! The blood of the men who went with their lives (.e. 
at the risk of their lives),” sc. should I drink it? The verb 
NAS is wanting in our text, but is not to be inserted according 
to the Chronicles as though it had fallen out; the sentence is 
rather to be regarded as an apostopesis. “iN after *2 noven 18 & 
vocative, and is not to be altered into 715", according to the 
"19ND of the Chronicles. The fact that the vocative does not 
occur in other passages after i) neon proves nothing. It is 
equivalent to the oath M1 ‘N (1 Sam. xiv. 45). The chronicler 
has endeavoured to simplify David’s exclamation by completing 
the sentence. ONiWp23, “for the price of their souls,” i.e. at the 
risk of their lives. The water drawn.and fetched at the risk 
of their lives is compared to the soul itself, and the soul is in 
the blood (Lev. xvii. 11). Drinking this water, therefore, would 
be nothing else than drinking their blood. 

Vers. 18-23. Heroes of the second class—Vers. 18, 19. 
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Abishai, Joab’s brother (see 1 Sam. xxvi. 6), was also chief of 
the body-guard, like Jashobeam (ver. 8: the Chethib ween is 
correct ; see at ver.8). He swung his spear over three hundred 
slain, ‘ He had a name among the three,” z.e. the three prin- 
cipal heroes, Jashobeam, Eleazar, and Shammah. The following 
words, nvbwin-yo, make no sense. 81 is an error in writing 
for D'WwT, as ver. 23 shows in both the texts (ver. 25 of the 
Chronicles): an error the origin of which may easily be ex- 
plained from the word YW, which stands immediately before. 
‘“‘ He was certainly honoured before the thirty (heroes of David), 
and became their chief, but he did not come to the three,” i.e. 
he was not equal to Jashobeam, Eleazar, and Shammah. ‘25 
has the force of an energetic assurance: “7s tt so that,” i.e. it 
is certainly so (as in ch. ix. 1; Gen. xxvii. 36, xxix. 15).— 
Vers. 20-23. Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, “ Jehoiada the 
priest” according to 1 Chron. xxvii. 5, possibly the one who 
was “prince for Aaron,” 2.e. of the family of Aaron, according 
to 1 Chron. xii. 27, was captain of the Crethi and Plethi 
according to ch. viii. 18 and xx. 23. He was the son of a 
brave man, rich in deeds (‘Nf is evidently an error for NM in the 
Chronicles), of Kabzeel in the south of Judah (Josh. xv. 21). 
“ He smote the two Ariels of Moab.” The Arabs and Persians 
call every remarkably brave man Ariel, or lion of God (vid. 
Bochart, HMieroz. ii. pp. 7, 63). They were therefore two cele- 
brated Moabitish heroes. The supposition that they were sons 
of the king of the Moabites is merely founded upon the con- 
jecture of Thenius and Bertheau, that the word ‘23 (sons of) 
has dropped out before Ariel. ‘He also slew the lion in the 
well on the day of the snow,” z.e. a lion which had been driven 
into the neighbourhood of human habitations by a heavy fall of 
snow, and had taken refuge in a cistern. The Chethib 79NN 
and "3 are the earlier forms for the Keris substituted by the 
Masoretes “NT and 7139, and consequently are not to be altered. 
He also slew an Egyptian of distinguished size. According 
to the Kert we should read AND LN (instead of ANID WR), “a 
man of appearance,” 1.e. a distinguished man, or a man of great 
size, avdpa éparov (L.XX.); in the Chronicles it is simplified 
as TD MX, a man of measure, ze. of great height. This man 
was armed with a spear or javelin, whereas Benaiah was only 
armed with a stick; nevertheless the latter smote him, took 
21. 
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away his spear, and slew him with his own weapon. According 
to the Chronicles the Egyptian was five cubits high, and his 
spear like a weaver’s beam. Through these feats Benaiah 
acquired a name among the three, though he did not equal 
them (vers, 22, 23, as in vers. 18, 19); and David made him a 
member of his privy council (see at 1 Sam. xxii. 14). 

Vers. 24-39. Heroes of the third class.—Ver. 24. “ Asahel, 
the brother of Joab, among the thirty,” 7.e. belonging to them. 
This definition also applies to the following names; we there- 
fore find at the head of the list in the Chronicles, penn an, 
“and brave heroes (were).” The names which follow are for 
the most part not further known. Elhanan, the son of Dodo 
of Bethlehem, is a different man from the Bethlehemite of that 
name mentioned in ch. xxi. 19. Shammah the Harodite also 
must not be confounded with the Shammahs mentioned in 
vers. 11 and 33. In the Chronicles we find Shammoth, a 
different form of the name; whilst "79 is an error in writing 
for ‘TNH, te. sprung from Harod (Judg. vii. 1). This man is 
called Shamhut in 1 Chron. xxvii. 8; he was the leader of the 
fifth division of David’s army. lika of Harod is omitted in 
the Chronicles; it was probably dropped out in consequence 
of the homoioteleuton *1NN.—Ver. 26. Helez the Paltite ; 2c. 
sprung from Beth-Pelet in the south of Judah (Judg. xv. 27). 
He was chief of the seventh division of the army (compare 1 
Chron. xxvii. 10 with 1 Chron. xi. 27, though in both passages 
‘OPEN is misspelt 3B). Ira the son of Ikkesh of Tekoah in 
the desert of Judah (ch. xiv. 2), chief of the sixth division of 
the army (1 Chron. xxvii. 9).—Ver. 27. Abiezer of Anathoth 
(Anata) in Benjamin (see at Josh. xviii. 24), chief of the ninth 
division of the army (1 Chron. xxvii. 12). Mebunnai is a 
mistake in spelling for Sibbechai the Hushathite (compare ch. 
xxi. 18 and 1 Chron. xi. 29). According to 1 Chron. xxvii. 
11, he was chief of the eighth division of the army.—Ver. 28. 
Zalmon the Ahohite, t.e. sprung from the Benjaminite family 
of Ahoah, is not further known. Instead of Zalmon we find Ilai 
in the Chronicles (ver. 29) ; but which of the two names is the 
correct one it is impossible to decide. Maharat of Netophah: 
according to Ezra ii. 22 and Neh. vii. 26, Netophah was a 
place in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, but it has not yet 
been discovered, as Beit Natti/, which might be thought of, is 
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too far from Bethlehem (vid. Rob. Pal. ii. p. 344, and Tobler, 
Dritteé Wanderung, pp. 117-8). According to 1 Chron. xxvii. 
13, Maharai belonged to the Judahite family of Serah, and 
was chief of the tenth division of the army.—Ver. 29. Cheleb, 
more correctly Cheled (1 Chron. xi. 30; or Cheldai, 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 15), also of Netophah, was chief of the twelfth division 
of the army. Jttai (Ithai in the Chronicles), the son of Ribai 
of Gibeah of Benjamin, must be distinguished from Jttai the 
Gathite (ch. xv. 19). Like all that follow, with the excep- 
tion of Uriah, he is not further known.—Ver. 30. Benaiah of 
Phir'aton in the tribe of Ephraim, a place which has been 
preserved in the village of Fer’ata, to the south-west of Nablus 
(see at Judg. xii. 13). Hiddai (wrongly spelt Hudaz in the 
Chronicles), out of the valleys of Gaash, in the tribe of Eph- 
raim by the mountain of Gaash, the situation of which has 
not yet been discovered (see at Josh. xxiv. 30).—Ver. 31. 
Abi-Albon (written incorrectly Abiel in the Chronicles) the 
Arbathite, ze. from the place called Beth-haarabah or Arabah 
(Josh. xv. 61 and xviii. 18, 22) in the desert of Judah, on the 
site of the present Kasr Hajla (see at Josh. xv. 6). Azmaveth 
of Bahurim : see at ch. xvi. 5.—Vers. 32, 33. Eliahba of Shaal- 
bon or Shaalbin, which may possibly have been preserved in 
the present Selbit (see at Josh. xix. 42). The next two 
names, {N21 WW 33 and NNT MY (Bneyashen Jehonathan and 
Shammah the Hararite), are written thus in the Chronicles (ver. 
34), TT NID MW win oA Ya: “ Bnehashem the Gizonite, 
Jonathan the son of Sage the Hararite.” The text of the 
Chronicles is evidently the more correct of the two, as Bne 
Jashen Jehonathan does not make any sense. The only ques- 
tion is whether the form 07 ‘22 is correct, or whether ‘23 has 
not arisen merely through a misspelling. As the name does 
not occur again, all that can be said is that Bne hashem must at 
any rate be written as one word, and therefore should be pointed 
differently. The place mentioned, Gizon, is unknown, 78Y 
for 8i¥}2 probably arose from ver. 11. Ahiam the son of 
Sharar or Sacar (Chron.) the Ararite (in the Chronicles the 
Hararite).—Ver. 34. The names in 34a, Eliphelet ben-Ahasbat 
ben-Hammaacathi, read thus in the Chronicles (vers. 35, 36): 
Eliphal ben-Ur; Hepher hammecerathi. We see from this that 
in ben-Ahasbat ben two names have been fused together ; for the 
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text as it lies before us is rendered suspicious partly by the fact 
that the names of both father and grandfather are given, which 
does not occur in connection with any other name in the whole 
list, and partly by the circumstance that {2 cannot properly be 
written with ‘N3¥87, which is a Gentile noun. Consequently 
the following is probably the correct way of restoring the text, 
‘NYT IBN WNT DOB'ON, Eliphelet (a name which frequently 
occurs) the son of Ur; Hepher the Maachathite, i.e. of Maacah in 
the north-east of Gilead (see at ch. x. 6 and Deut. ili. 14). Elam 
the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite, the clever but treacherous 
counsellor of David (see at ch. xv. 12). This name is quite 
corrupt in the Chronicles.—Ver. 35. Hezro the Carmelite, 
t.e. of Carmel in the mountains of Judah (1 Sam. xxv. 2). 
Paarat the Arbite, i.e. of Arab, also in the mountains of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 52). In the Chronicles we find Naarat ben-Ezbi: 
the latter is evidently an error in writing for ha-Arbi; but it is 
impossible to decide which of the two forms, Paarat and Naarai, 
is the correct one.—Ver. 36. Jigal the son of Nathan of Zoba 
(see at ch. viii. 3): in the Chronicles, Joel the brother of Nathan. 
Bani the Gadite: in the Chronicles we have Mibhar the son of 
Hagri. In all probability the names in the Chronicles are 
corrupt in this instance also.—Ver. 37. Zelek the Ammonite, 
Nacharai the Beerothite (of Beeroth: see at ch. iv. 2), the 
armour-bearer of Joab. Instead of ‘N¥3, the Keri and the 
Chronicles have 83: the latter reading is favoured by the 
circumstance, that if more than one of the persons named had 
been Joab’s armour-bearers, their names would most probably 
have been linked together by a copulative vav.—Ver. 38. Ira 
and Gareb, both of them Jithrites, i.e. sprung from a family in 
Kirjath-jearim (1 Chron. ii. 53). Jra is of course a different 
man from the cohen of that name (ch. xx. 26).—Ver. 39. 
Uriah the Hittite is well known from ch. xi. 3. “ Thirty and 
seven in all.” This number is correct, as there were three in 
the first class (vers. 8-12), two in the second (vers. 18-23), 
and thirty-two in the third (vers. 24-39), since ver. 34 contains 
three names according to the amended text. 


NUMBERING OF THE PEOPLE, AND PESTILENCE.—CHAP. XXIV. 


For the purpose of ascertaining the number of the people, 
and their fitness for war, David ordered Joab, his commander- 
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in-chief, to take a census of Israel and Judah. Joab dissuaded 
him from such a step; but inasmuch as the king paid no atten- 
tion to his dissuasion, he carried out the command with the 
help of the military captains (vers. 1-9). David very speedily 
saw, however, that he had sinned ; whereupon the prophet Gad 
went to him by the command of Jehovah to announce the 
coming punishment, and give him the choice of three different 
judgments which he placed before him (vers. 10-13). As 
David chose rather to fall into the hand of the Lord than 
into the hand of men, God sent a pestilence, which carried 
off seventy thousand men in one day throughout the whole 
land, and had reached Jerusalem, when the Lord stopped the 
destroying angel in consequence of the penitential prayer of 
David (vers. 14-17), and sent Gad to the king to direct him to 
build an altar to the Lord on the spot where the destroying 
angel had appeared to him (ver. 18). Accordingly David 
bought the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, built an 
altar upon it, and sacrificed burnt-offerings and thank-offerings, 
after which the plague was stayed (vers. 19-25). 

This occurrence, which is introduced in the parallel history 
in 1 Chron. xxi. between David’s wars and his arrangements for 
a more complete organization of the affairs of the nation, belongs 
undoubtedly to the closing years of David’s reign. The mere 
taking of a census, as a measure that would facilitate the 
general organization of the kingdom, could not in itself be a 
sinful act, by which David brought guilt upon himself, or upon 
the nation, before God. Nevertheless it is not only represented 
in ver. 1 as a manifestation of the wrath of God against Israel, 
but in ver. 3 Joab seeks to dissuade the king from it as being 
a wrong thing; and in ver. 10 David himself admits that it was 
a grievous sin against God, and as a sin it is punished by the 
Lord (vers. 12 sqq.). In what, then, did David’s sin consist ? 
Certainly not in the fact that, when taking the census, “he 
neglected to demand the atonement money, which was to be 
raised, according to Ex. xxx. 12 sqq., from all who were num- 
bered, because the numbering of the people was regarded in 
itself as an undertaking by which the anger of God might 
easily be excited,” as Josephus and Bertheau maintain ; for 
the Mosaic instructions concerning the atonement money had 
reference to the incorporation of the people into the army of 
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Jehovah (see at Ex. xxx. 13, 14), and therefore did not come 
into consideration at all in connection with the census appointed 
by David as a purely political measure. Nor can we imagine 
that David’s sin consisted merely in the fact that he “entered 
upon the whole affair from pride and vain boasting,” or that 
“he commanded the census from vanity, inasmuch as he 
wanted to have it distinctly set before his own eyes how strong 
and mighty he was” (Buddeus, Hengstenberg, and others) ; 
for although pride and vanity had something to do with it, as 
the words of Joab especially seem to indicate, David was far 
too great a man to allow us to attribute to him a childish de- 
light in the mere number of souls in his kingdom. The census 
had certainly a higher purpose than this. It is very evident 
from 1 Chron. xxvii. 23, 24, where it is mentioned again that 
it was connected with the military organization of the people, 
and probably was to be the completion of it. David wanted to 
know the number.of his subjects, not that he might be able to 
boast of their multitude, nor that he might be able to impose 
all kinds of taxes upon every town and village according to 
their houses and inhabitants, as Ewald maintains; but that he 
might be fully acquainted with its defensive power, though we 
can neither attribute to him the definite purpose “ of transform- 
ing the theocratic sacred state into a conquering world-state” 
(Kurtz), nor assume that through this numbering the whole 
nation was to be enrolled for military service, and that thirst 
for conquest was the motive for the undertaking. The true 
kernel of David’s sin was to be found, no doubt, in self-exalta- 
tion, inasmuch as he sought for the strength and glory of his 
kingdom in the number of the people and their readiness for 
war. This sin was punished. ‘ Because David was about to 
boast proudly and to glory in the number of his people, God 
determined to punish him by reducing their number either by 
famine, war, or pestilence” (Seb. Schmidt). At the same time, 
the people themselves had sinned grievously against God and 
their king, through the two rebellions headed by Absalom and 
Sheba. 

Vers. 1-9. “Again the anger of Jehovah was kindled 
against Israel; and He moved David against them, saying, 
Go, number Israel and Judah.” nian? .. . DB" points back to 
the manifestation of the wrath of God, which Israel had ex- 
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perienced in the three years’ famine (ch. xxi.). Just as that 
plague had burst upon the land on account of the guilt which 
rested upon the people, so the kindling of the wrath of God 
against Israel a second time also presupposes guilt on the part 
of the nation; and as this is not expressly pointed out, we may 
seek for it generally in the rebellions of Absalom and Sheba 
against the divinely established government of David. The 
subject to “moved” is Jehovah, and the words “ against them” 
point back to Israel. Jehovah instigated David against Israel 
to the performance of an act which brought down a severe 
judgment upon the nation. With regard to the idea that God 
instigates to sin, see the remarks on 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. In the 
parallel text of the Chronicles, Satan is mentioned as the 
tempter to evil, through whom Jehovah led David to number 
the people—Ver. 2. David entrusted the task to his com- 
mander-in-chief Joab. ink WR, “who was with him:” the 
meaning is, “ when he was with him” (David). We are not 
warranted in attempting any emendations of the text, either by 
the expression iM¥ WW, or by the reading in the Chronicles, 
pyn sw-ox) (“and to the rulers of the people”) ; for whilst the 
latter reading may easily be seen to be a simplification founded 
upon ver. 4, it is impossible to show how {AX WX Sn y, 
which is supported by all the ancient versions (with the sole 
exception of the Arabic), could have originated in Oyn "eM, 
“ Go now through all the tribes of Israel, from Dan to Beersheba 
(see at Judg. xx. 1), and muster the people.” 28, to muster or 
number, as in Num. i. 44 sqq. The change from the singular 
baw to the plural 4778 may be explained very simply, from the 
fact that, as a matter of course, Joab was not expected to take 
the census by himself, but with the help of several assistants.— 
Ver. 3. Joab discountenanced the thing: “ Jehovah thy God 
add to the nation, as it is, a hundredfold as many, and may the 
eyes of my lord the king see it. But why doth my lord the 
king delight in this thing?” The 1 before i’ stands at the 
commencement, when what is said contains a sequel to some- 
thing that has gone before (vid. Ges. § 255, 1,a). The thought 
to which Joab’s words are appended as a sequel, is implied in 
what David said, “that I may know the number of the people;” 
and if expressed fully, his words would read somewhat as fol- 
lows: “ If thou hast delight in the greatness of the number of 
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the people, may Jehovah,” etc. Joab evidently saw through 
the king’s intention, and perceived that the numbering of the 
people could not be of any essential advantage to David's 
government, and might produce dissatisfaction among the 
people, and therefore endeavoured to dissuade the king from 
his purpose. 0/13) DTD, “ as they (the Israelites) just are,” 2. 
in this connection, “ just as many as there are of them.” 
From a grammatical point of view, O73 is to be taken as the 
object to 21, as in the parallel passages, Deut. i. 11, 2 Sam. 
xii. 8. Not only did he desire that God would multiply the 
nation a hundredfold, but that He would do it during the life- 
time of David, so that his eyes might be delighted with the 
immense numbers.—Vers. 4, 5. But as the king’s word pre- 
vailed against Joab and against the captains of the army, they 
(Joab and the other captains) went out to number Israel. YM, 
they encamped, 7.e. they fixed their headquarters in the open 
field, because great crowds assembled together. This is only 
mentioned here in connection with the place where the num- 
bering commenced ; but it is to be understood as applying to 
the other places as well (Thenius). In order to distinguish 
Arcer from the place of the same name on the Arnon, in the 
tribe of Reuben (Josh. xi. 2; Num. xxxii. 34, etc.), it is de- 
fined more precisely as “ the town in the brook-valley of Gad,” 
i.e. Aroer.of Gad before Rabbah (Josh. xiii. 25; Judg. xi. 33), 
in the Wady Nahr Ammdn, to the north-east of Amman (see 
at Josh. xiii. 25). “BNR (and to Jazer): this is a second place 
of encampment, and the preposition °X is to be explained on the 
supposition that 382° (they came), which follows, was already in 
the writer’s thoughts. Jazer is probably to be found in the 
ruins of es Szir, at the source of the Nahr Szir (see at Num. 
-xxi. 32).—Ver. 6. “ And they came to Gilead,” i.e. the moun- 
tainous district on the two sides of the Jabbok (see at Deut. 11. 
10). The words which follow, viz. “into the land ‘#7 o’Anh,” 
are quite obscure, and were unintelligible even to the earlier 
translators. The Septuagint has yav "E@awy ’Adacat, or xiv 
GaBacwv (also ynv xeric) } éotrw ’Adacal. Symmachus 
has Thy xatwrépay odoy; Jonathan ‘vIn? NDI NINN? (“ into 
the southland Chodshi”); and the Vulgate in terram inferiorem. 
The singular form O'7NA, and the fact that we never read of 
a land called Chodshi, render the conjecture a very probable 
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one that the text is corrupt. But it is no longer possible to dis- 
cover the correct reading. Ewald imagines that we should 
read Hermon instead of the unintelligible Chodshi ; but this is 
not very probable. Béttcher supposes o’nnn to be a mistake 
in writing for 5°’ non, “below the lake,” namely the lake 
of Gennesareth, which might have been called Chodshi (the 
new-moon-like), since it had very much the appearance of a 
crescent when seen from the northern heights. This is inge- 
nious, but incredible. The order of the places named points to 
the eastern side of the sea of Galilee; for they went thence 
to Dan-Jaan, i.e. the Dan in northern Perea, mentioned in 
Gen. xiv. 14, to the south-west of Damascus, at that time pro- 
bably the extreme north-eastern boundary of the kingdom of 
David, in the direction towards Syria (see at Gen. xiv. 14): 
“ and round to Sidon,” the extreme north-western boundary of 
the kingdom.—Ver. 7. Thence southwards to the fortress of 
Zor, t.€. Tyre (see at Josh. xix. 29), and “ into all the towns of 
the Hivites and Canaanites,” t.e. the towns in the tribes of 
Naphtali, Zebulun, and Issachar, or the (subsequent) province 
of Galilee, in which the Canaanites had not been exterminated 
by the Israelites, but had only been made tributary.—Vers. 
8, 9. When they had traversed the whole land, they came back 
to Jerusalem, at the end of nine months and twenty days, and 
handed over to the king the number of the people mustered : 
viz. 800,000 men of Israel fit for military service, drawing the 
sword, and 500,000 men of Judah. According to the Chronicles 
(ver. 5), there were 1,100,000 Israelites and 470,000 Judzeans. 
The numbers are not given by thousands, and therefore are only 
approximative statements in round numbers; and the difference 
in the two texts arose chiefly from the fact, that the statements 
were merely founded upon oral tradition, since, according to 
1 Chron. xxvii. 4, the result of the census was not inserted in 
the annals of the kingdom. There is no ground, however, for 
regarding the numbers as exaggerated, if we only bear in mind 
that the entire population of a land amounts to about four times 
the number of those who are fit for military service, and there- 
fore 1,300,000, or even a million and a half, would only repre- 
sent a total population of five or six millions,—a number which 
could undoubtedly have been sustained in Palestine, according 
to thoroughly reliable testimony as to its unusual fertility (see 
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the discussion of this subject at Num. i.—iv., vol. mi. pp. 4-13). 
Still less can we adduce as a proof of exaggeration the fact, 
that according to 1 Chron. xxvii. 1-15, David had only an army 
of 288,000; for it is a well-known fact, that in all lands the 
army, or number of men in actual service, is, as a rule, much 
smaller than the total number of those who are capable of 
- bearing arms. According to 1 Chron. xxi. 6, the tribes of 
Levi and Benjamin were not numbered, because, as the chro- 
nicler adds, giving his own subjective view, “ the word of the 
king was an abomination to Joab,” or, as it is affirmed in 
1 Chron. xxvii. 4, according to the objective facts, “ because 
the numbering was not completed.” It is evident from. this, 
that in consequence of Joab’s repugnance to the numbering of 
the people, he had not hurried with the fulfilment of the king’s 
command; so that when David saw his own error, he revoked 
the command before the census was complete, and so the tribe 
of Benjamin was not numbered at all, the tribe of Levi being 
of course ¢o ipso exempt from a census that was taken for the 
sake of ascertaining the number of men who were capable of 
bearing arms. 

Vers. 10-18. David’s heart, t.e. his conscience, smote him, 
after he had numbered the people, or had given orders for the 
census to be taken. Having now come to a knowledge of his 
sin, he prayed to the Lord for forgiveness, because he had 
acted foolishly. The sin consisted chiefly in the self-exaltation 
which had led to this step (see the introductory remarks).— 
Vers. 11-13. When he rose up in the morning, after he had 
calmly reflected upon the matter during the night upon his 
bed, and had been brought to see the folly of his determina- 
tion, the prophet Gad came to him by the command of God, 
pointed out to him his fault, and foretold the punishment that 
would come from God. “Shall seven years of famine come 
upon thy land, or three months of flight before thine oppres- 
sors that they may pursue thee, or shall there be three days of 
pestilence in thy land? Now mark and see what answer I 
shall bring to Him that sendeth me.” ‘These three verses form 
one period, in which 72 854 (ver. 13) answers as the consequent 
to “717 OPN in ver. 11, and the words from M47) 73% (ver. 
116) to hep (ver. 12) form a circumstantial clause inserted 
between, “U1 Hin) 12"; “and the word of the Lord had taken 
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place (gone forth) to Gad, David’s seer, saying, Go... thus 
saith Jehovah, I lay upon thee three (things or evils) ; choose 
thee one of them that I may do it to thee.” Instead of by by, 
to lay upon, we find 753 in the Chronicles, “to turn upon 
thee.” The three things are mentioned first of all in connec- 
tion with the execution of Gad’s commission to the king. 
Instead of seven years of famine, we find three years in the 
Chronicles; the Septuagint has also the number three in the 
passage before us, and apparently it is more in harmony with 
the connection, viz. three evils to choose from, and each lasting 
through three divisions of time. But this agreement favours 
the seven rather than the three, which is open to the suspicion 
of being intentionally made to conform to the rest. D2 is 
an infinitive: “thy fleeing,” for that thou fliest before thine 
‘enemies. In the Chronicles the last two evils are described 
more fully, but the thought is not altered in consequence.— 
Ver. 14. David replied, “I am in great trouble. Let us fall 
into the hand of the Lord, for His mercy is great; but let me 
not fall into the hand of men.” Thus David chose the third 
judgment, since pestilence comes directly from God. On the 
other hand, in flight from the enemy, he would have fallen 
into the hands of men. It is not easy to see, however, how 
far this could apply to famine; probably inasmuch as it tends 
more or less to create dependence upon those who are still in 
possession of the means of life-——Ver. 15. God then gave 
(sent) a pestilence into (upon) Israel, “from the morning till 
the time of the assembly ;” and there died of the people in the 
whole land (from Dan to Beersheba) seventy thousand men. 
“ From the morning :” on which Gad had foretold the punish- 
ment. The meaning of 7¥i0 nyW is doubtful. The render- 
ing “to the tume appointed,” 1.e. “till the expiration of the three 
days,” in support of which the Vulgate (ad tempus constitutum) 
is wrongly appealed to, is precluded not only by the circum- 
stance that, according to ver. 16, the plague was stayed earlier 
because God repented Him of the evil, so that it did not last 
so long as was at first appointed, but also by the grammatical 
difficulty that tyip ny has no article, and can only be rendered 
“for an (not for the) appointed time.” We meet with two 
different explanations in the ancient versions: one in the 
Septuagint, ws pas daplotou, “till the hour of breakfast,” we. 
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till the sixth hour of the day, which is the rendering also 
adopted by the Syriac and Arabic as well as by Kimchi dnd 
several of the Rabbins; the other in the Chaldee (Jonathan), 
“from the time at which the sacrifice is commonly slain until 
it is consumed.” Accordingly Bochart explains 7yiD ny as 
signifying “the time at which the people came. together for 
evening prayers, about the ninth hour of the day, z.e. the third 
hour in the afternoon” (vid. Acts ii. 1). The same view also 
lies at the foundation of the Vulgate rendering, according to 
the express statement of Jerome (traditt. Hebr. in 2 kbr. 
Regum): “ He calls that the tame appointed, in which the even- 
ing sacrifice was offered.” It is true that this meaning of 
vid cannot be established by precisely analogous passages, but 
it may be very easily deduced from the frequent employment 
of the word to denote the meetings and festivals connected 
with the worship of God, when it generally stands without an 
article, as for example in the perfectly analogous “yip oY 
(Hos. ix. 5; Lam. ii. 7, 22); whereas it is always written with 
the article when it is used in the general sense of a fixed time, 
and some definite period is referred to." We must therefore 
decide in favour of the latter. But if the pestilence did not 
last a whole day, the number of persons carried off by it 
(70,000 men) exceeded very considerably the number destroyed 
by the most violent pestilential epidemics on record, although 
they have not unfrequently swept off hundreds of thousands in 
a very brief space of time. But the pestilence burst upon the 
people in this instance with supernatural strength and violence, 
that it might be seen at once to be a direct judgment from 
God.—Ver. 16. The general statement as to the divine judg- 
ment and its terrible effects is followed by a more minute 


1 The objections brought against this have no force in them, viz. that, 
according to this view, the section must have been written a long time 
after the captivity (Clericus and Thenius), and that ‘“‘ the perfectly general 
expression ‘ the time of meeting’ could not stand for the time of the afternoon 
or evening meeting” (Thenius) : for the former rests upon the assumption 
that the daily sacrifice was introduced after the captivity,—an assumption 
quite at variance with historical facts; and the latter is overthrown by 
the simple remark, that the indefinite expression derived its more precise 
meaning from the legal appointment of the morning and evening sacrifice 
as times of meeting for the worship of God, inasmuch as the evening meet- 
ing was the only one that could be placed in contrast with the morning. 
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description of the judgment itself, and the arrest of the plague. 
“When the destroying angel (‘the angel’ is defined immediately 
afterwards as ‘the angel that destroyed the people’) stretched 
out his hand towards Jerusalem to destroy it, Jehovah repented 
of the evil (for this expression, see Ex. xxxii. 14, Jer. xxvi. 13, 
19, etc.; and for the repentance of God, the remarks on Gen. 
vi. 6), and He commanded the angel, Enough! stay now thine 
hand.” This implies that the progress of the pestilence was 
stayed before Jerusalem, and therefore that Jerusalem itself 
was spared. “ And the angel of Jehovah was at the threshing- 
floor of Aravnah the Jebusite.””’ ‘These words affirm most dis- 
tinctly that the destroying angel was visible. According to 
ver. 17, David saw him there. The visible appearance of the 
angel was to exclude every thought of a natural land plague. 
The appearance of the angel is described more minutely in the 
Chronicles: David saw him standing by the threshing-floor of 
Aravnah between heaven and earth with a drawn sword in his 
hand, stretched out over Jerusalem. The drawn sword was 
a symbolical representation of the purpose of his coming (see 
at Num. xxii. 23 and Josh. v. 13). The threshing-floor of 
Aravnah was situated, like all other threshing-floors, outside 
the city, and upon an eminence, or, according to the more 
precise statement which follows, to the north-east of Zion, upon 
Mount Moriah (see at ver. 25). According to the Chethib of 
ver. 16, the name of the owner of the floor was 73118", of ver. 
18 MON, and of ver. 20 (twice) 728. The last form also 
occurs in vers. 22, 23, and 24, and has been substituted by the 
Masoretes as the Keri in vers. 16 and 18. In the Chronicles, 
on the other hand, the name is always written 218 (Ornan), 
and hence in the Septuagint we find "Opva in both texts. “The 
form 7218 (Aravnah) has not a Hebrew stamp, whereas Orna 
and Ornan are true Hebrew formations. But for this very 
reason Aravnah appears to be derived from an ancient tradi- 
tion” (Bertheau).—Ver. 17. When David saw the angel, he 
prayed to the Lord (he and the elders being clothed in mourn- 
ing costume: Chron.): “ Behold, J have sinned, and J have 
acted perversely; but these, the flock, what have they done? 
Let Thy hand come upon me and my house.” The meaning 
is: I the shepherd of Thy people have sinned and transgressed, 
but the nation is innocent; 7.e. not indeed free from every kind 
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of blame, but only from the sin which God was punishing by 
the pestilence. It belongs to the very nature of truly peni- 
tential prayer, that the person praying takes all the blame 
upon himself, acknowledges before God that he alone is de- 
serving of punishment, and does not dwell upon the complicity 
of others for the sake of palliating his own sin in the sight of 
God. We must not infer, therefore, from this confession on 
the part of David, that the people, whilst innocent themselves, 
had had to atone only for an act of transgression on the part 
of their king.—Ver. 18. David’s prayer was heard. The 
prophet Gad came and said to him by command of Jehovah, 
‘Go up, and erect an altar to the Lord upon the floor of 
Aravnah the Jebusite.” This is all that is communicated here 
of the word of Jehovah which Gad was to convey to the king; 
the rest is given afterwards, as is frequently the case, in the 
course of the subsequent account of the fulfilment of the divine 
command (ver. 21). David was to build the altar and offer 
burnt-offerings and supplicatory-offermgs upon it, to appease 
the wrath of Jehovah. The plague would then be averted 
from Israel. | 

Vers. 19-25. David went up to Aravnah according to the 
command of God.—Vers. 20, 21. When Aravnah saw the 
king coming | up to him with his servants (APY, “he looked 
out,” viz. from the enclosure of the threshing-floor), he came 
out, bowed low even to the earth, and asked the king what was 
the occasion of his coming; whereupon David replied, “ To 
buy the floor from thee, to build an altar to the Lord, that 
the ‘plague may be turned away from the people.”—Ver. 22. 
Aravnah replied, “ Let my lord the king take and offer up 
what seemeth good unto him: behold (¢.e. there thou hast) the 
ox for the burnt-offering, and the threshing-machine, and the 
harness of the ox for wood” (i.e. for fuel). P34, the pair of 
oxen yoked together in front of the threshing-machine. (25 *23, 
the wooden yokes. “ All this giveth Aravnah, O king, to the 
king.” 103 is a vocative, and is simply omitted by the LXX., 
Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic, because the translators regarded 
it as a nominative, which is quite unsuitable, as Aravnah was 
not a king. When Thenius, on the other hand, objects to this, 
for the purpose of throwing suspicion upon the passage, that 
the sentence is thus stamped as part of Aravnah’s address to 
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the king, and that in that case the words that follow, “ and 
Aravnah said,” would be altogether superfluous; the former 
remark is correct enough, for the words “ all this giveth 
Aravnah ...to the king” must form part of what Aravnah 
said, inasmuch as the remark, “ all this gave Aravnah to the 
king,” if taken as the historian’s own words, would be in most 
glaring contradiction to what follows, where the king is said to 
have bought the floor and the oxen from Aravnah. And the 
words that follow (“ and Aravnah said”) are not superfluous on 
that account, but simply indicate that Aravnah did not proceed 
to say the rest in the same breath, but added it after a short 
pause, as a word which did not directly bear upon the question 
put by the king. 8" (and he said) is often repeated, where 
the same person continues speaking (see for example ch. xv. 
4, 25, 27). “ Jehovah thy God accept thee graciously,” t.e. 
fulfil the request thou presentest to Him with sacrifice and 
prayer.—Ver. 24. The king did not-accept the offer, however, 
but said, “ No; but I will buy it of thee at a price, and will 
not offer burnt-offerings to the Lord my God without paying 
for them.” Thus David bought the threshing-floor and the 
oxen for fifty shekels of silver. Instead of this, the Chronicles 
give “shekels of gold, in weight six hundred.” This difference 
cannot be reconciled by assuming that David paid his fifty 
shekels in gold coin, which would have been worth as much as 
six hundred shekels of silver, since gold was worth twelve times 
as much assilver. For there is nothing about gold shekels in 
our text; and the words of the Chronicles cannot be inter- 
preted as meaning that the shekels of gold were worth six 
hundred shekels of silver. No other course is left, therefore, 
than to assume that the number must be corrupt in one of the 
texts. Apparently the statement in the Chronicles is the more 
correct of the two: for if we consider that Abraham paid 
four hundred shekels of silver for the site of a family burial- 
place, at a time when the land was very thinly populated, and 
therefore land must certainly have been much cheaper than it 
was in David’s time, the small sum of fifty shekels of silver 
(about £6) appears much too low a price; and David would 
certainly pay at least fifty shekels of gold. But we are not 
warranted in any case in speaking of the statement in the 
Chronicles, as Thenius does, as “ intentionally exaggerated.” 
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This style of criticism, which carries two kinds of weights and 
measures in its bag, explaining the high numbers in the books 
of Samuel and Kings as corruptions of the text, and those in 
the Chronicles as intentional exaggerations on the part of the 
chronicler, is sufficiently dealt with by the remark of Bertheau, 
that “ this (2.e. the charge of exaggeration) could only be sus- 
tained if it were perfectly certain that the chronicler had our 
present text of the books of Samuel before him at the time.”— 
Ver. 25. After acquiring the threshing-floor by purchase, David 
built an altar to the Lord there, and offered burnt-offerings 
and supplicatory-offerings (shelamim: as in Judg. xx. 26, xxi. 
4; 1 Sam. xiii. 9) upon it to the Lord. “So Jehovah was 
entreated, and the plague was turned away from Israel.” 

This remark brings to a close not only the account of this 
particular occurrence, but also the book itself; whereas in the 
Chronicles it is still further stated that Jehovah answered 
David with fire from heaven, which fell upon the burnt- 
offering ; and that after his prayer had been answered thus, 
David not only continued to offer sacrifice upon the floor of 
Aravnah, but also fixed upon it as the site for the temple which 
was afterwards to be built (1 Chron. xxi. 27, xxii. 1); and to 
this there is appended, in ch. xxii. 2 sqq., an account of the 
preparations which David made for the building of the temple. 
It is not affirmed in the Chronicles, however, that David fixed 
upon this place as the site for the future temple in consequence 
of a revelation from God, but simply that he did this, because 
he saw that the Lord had answered him there, and because he 
could not go to Gibeon, where the tabernacle was standing, to 
seek the Lord there, on account of the sword of the angel, i.e. 
on account of the pestilence. The command of God to build 
an altar upon the threshing-floor of Aravnah, and offer expia- 
tory sacrifices upon it, when connected with His answering his 
prayer by turning away the plague, could not fail to be taken 
as a distinct intimation to David, that the site of this altar was 
the place where the Lord would henceforth make known His 
gracious presence to His people; and this hint was quite suffi- 
cient to determine the site for the temple which his son Solo- 
mon was to build. 
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T. and T. Clavh’s Publications. 


LANGE’S 
COMMENTARIES ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Messrs. CLARK have now pleasure in intimating their arrangements, under 
the Editorship of Dr. Pattie Scuarr, for the Publication of Translations of 
the Commentaries of Dr. LANGE and his Collaborateurs, on the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Of the OLp TesTAMENT, they have published the 


COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS, One Volume, 
imperial 8vo, to which is prefixed a Theological and Homiletical Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament, and a Special Introduction to Genesis, by 
Professor TAYLER Lewis, LL.D., comprising Excursus on all the chief sub- 
jects of Controversy. 


COMMENTARY ON PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES, AND 
THE SONG OF SOLOMON, in One Volume. 


COMMENTARY ON JEREMIAH AND LAMENTATIONS, 


in One Volume. 


COMMENTARY ON JOSHUA, JUDGES, AND RUTH, in One 


Volume. 


Other Volumes on the Old Testament are in active preparation, and will be 
announced as soon as ready. 

Messrs. CLARK have already published in the Foreign THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 
the Commentaries on St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

They had resolved to issue that on St. John only in the imperial 8vo form ; 
but at the request of many of their Subscribers they will publish it (without 
Dr. Schaff’s Additions) in Two Volumes, demy 8vo, uniform with the FoREIGN 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, which will be supplied to Subscribers at 10s. 6d. 


There are now ready (in imperial 8vo, double column), 


COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN, in One 


Volume. 


COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
ROMANS. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
CORINTHIANS, 


COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
ae EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, and COLOSSIANS. In One 
olume. 


COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSA- 
LONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, PHILEMON, and HEBREWS. In One Vol. 


COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF JAMES, PETER, 
JOHN, and JUDE. In One Volume. a 


The New Testament is thus complete, with the exception of the Commentary 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
THE BOOKS OF KINGS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


CONTENTS AND CHARACTER, ORIGIN AND SOURCES, OF THE 
BOOKS OF THE KINGS. 


Pas aati books of the Kings, which were but one book 
” 4 WN) originally like the books of Samuel, and which, 
| iB ms like the latter, were divided into two books by the 

cna Alexandrian translators (see the Introduction to the 
books of Samuel), contain, in accordance with their name (0°35D), 
the history of the Israelitish theocracy under the kings, from 
the accession of Solomon to the extinction of the monarchy on 
the overthrow of the kingdom of Judah, when Jerusalem was 
destroyed by the Chaldzans and the people were carried away 
into exile in Babylon. They embrace a period of 455 years, 
from 1015 to 560 Bc. that is to say, to the reign of the 
Babylonian king Evil-merodach. And as every kingdom cul- 
minates in its king, and the government of the kings determines 
the fate of the kingdom, the contents of the books before us, 
which are named after the kings of Israel, consist for the most 
part of a history of those kings; inasmuch as, whilst on the one 
hand the reigns of the several kings form the historical and 
chronological framework for the description of the historical 
development of the people and kingdom, on the other hand the 
leading phases which the monarchy assumed furnish the basis 
of the three periods, into which the history of this epoch and 
the contents of our books are divided. 

The first period (1015-975 3B.c.) embraces the forty years of 
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Solomon’s reign over the undivided kingdom of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, when the Israelitish kingdom of God stood at the sum- 
mit of its earthly power and glory; though towards the end of 
this period it began to decline, inasmuch as the rebellion of 
Solomon against the Lord in the closing years of his reign pre- 
pared the way for the rebellion of the ten tribes against the 
house of David.—The second period commences with the divi- 
sion of the one kingdom into the two kingdoms, Israel (or the 
ten tribes) and Judah, and stretches over the whole period 
during which these two kingdoms existed side by side, termi- 
nating with the destruction of the kingdom of the ten tribes by 
the Assyrians, ie. from 975 to 722 8.c.—The third period em- 
braces the still remaining years of the continuance of the king- 
dom of Judah, until its eventual dissolution by the Chaldzans 
and the carrying away of the people into exile in Babylon, viz. 
from 722 to 560 B.c. 

The jirst part of our books (1 Kings i—xi.) therefore contains 
a description of the reign of Solomon, (a) in its commencement, 
viz. his ascent of the throne and the consolidation of his power 
(ch. i. and ii.); (6) in the gradual development of the strength 
and glory of his government, by his marriage, his sacrifice and 
prayer at Gibeon, his judicial wisdom, and his court (iii. 1-v. 
14),—also by the building of the temple and royal palace and 
the dedication of the temple (v. 15-ix. 9), by the erection of his 
other edifices and the introduction of navigation and commerce 
(ix. 10-28), by the spreading abroad of the fame of his wisdom, 
and by the increase of his wealth (ch. x.) ; and (ce) in its eventual 
decline in consequence of the sin into which the aged monarch 
fell through his polygamy and idolatry (ch. xi.). The second part 
opens With an account of the falling away of the ten tribes from 
the royal family of David, and relates in a synchronistic narra- 
tive the history of the two kingdoms in the three stages of their 
development: viz. (a) the early enmity between the two, from 
Jeroboam to Omri of Israel (xii. 1—xvi. 28); (6) the establish- 
ment of friendship and intermarriage between the two royal 
houses under Ahab and his sons, down to the destruction of the 
two kings Joram of Israel and Ahaziah of Judah by Jehu (xvi. 
29-2 Kings x.); (c) the renewal of hostilities between the two 
kingdoms, from Jehu’s ascent of the throne in Israel and Atha- 
liah’s usurpation of the throne in Judah to the overthrow of the 
kingdom of Israel in the sixth year of Hezekiah’s reign in Judah 
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a of the 


(xi—xvii.). And, lastly, the third part ‘opntai 
kingdom of Judah from Hezekiah to the desi Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans, and carries it down to { by-seventh year 
of the imprisonment of king Jehoiachin in‘exilé (ch. XVill.—xXxv.). 

Now, although the history of the kings, or the account of 
both the duration and character of their reigns, and also of their 
various enterprises, so far as they promoted or hindered the 
progress of the kingdom of God, forms the principal substance 
of these books, they do not consist of a mere chronicle of the 
deeds and fortunes of the several kings, but describe at the 
same time the ministry of the prophets in the two kingdoms, 
and that to some extent in so elaborate a manner, that whilst 
some have discovered in this a peculiarly “ prophetico-didactic 
purpose” (Hiavernick, De Wette, etc.), others regard it as an 
endeavour “to set forth the history of the Israelitish and Jewish 
kings in its relation to the demands, the doings, the procla- 
mations, and the predictions of the prophets, from Solomon to 
the Babylonian exile” (Kern). But however unmistakeable 
the prophetico-didactic character may be, which the books of 
Kings have in common with the whole of the historical writings 
of the Old Testament, a closer investigation of their character 
will show that there is no ground for the assertion that there 
is any prophetaco-didactic purpose in the mode in which the 
history is written. For the account of the ministry of the 
prophets is introduced into the history of the kings as the 
spiritual leaven which pervaded the Israelitish monarchy from 
the beginning to the end, and stamped upon its development 
the character of the theocracy or divine rule in Israel. Jehovah, 
as the invisible but yet real King of the covenant nation, had 
created the peculiar instruments of His Spirit in the prophets 
who maintained His law and right before the kings, standing by 
their side to advise and direct, or to warn and punish, and, 
wherever it was necessary, proving their utterances to be words 
of God by signs and wonders which they did before the people. 
Thus the Lord directed the prophet Samuel to anoint Saul and 
David princes over His people, and the prophet Nathan to com- 
municate to David the promise of the everlasting endurance of 
his throne (2 Sam. vii). But when at a later period David 
sinned (2 Sam. xi and xxiv.), it was the prophets Nathan and 
Gad who threatened him with punishment from God, and on his 
confession of sin and repentance announced the forgiveness and 
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favour of God (2 Sam. xii. 1-15, xxiv. 11-19). Through the 
medium of the prophet Nathan, Solomon was also appointed the 
successor of David upon the throne (2 Sam. xii. 25), and not 
only anointed king, but installed in defiance of the machinations 
of Adonijah (1 Kings i). But since the monarchy was trans- 
mitted from Solomon in a direct line through his descendants 
by virtue of the divine promise in 2 Sam. vii. it is only in con- 
nection with important enterprises, or when the kingdom is 
involved in difficulties, that we find the prophets coming for- 
ward in after times to help or advise those kings who walked 
in the ways of the Lord; whereas under the idolatrous and 
godless rulers they offer, in the power of God, such energetic 
resistance to idolatry and to everything evil and ungodly, that 
princes and people are compelled to bow before them and 
succumb to their divine words. In this way the prophets 
accompanied the monarchy in all its course from Solomon to 
the captivity as guardians of the rights of the God-King, and as 
interpreters of His counsel and will Under Solomon, indeed, 
there was apparently a long period, during which prophecy fell 
into the background ; since the Lord Himself not only appeared 
to this king in a dream at Gibeon shortly after he ascended the 
throne, but also appeared to him a second time after the dedi- 
cation of the temple, and promised him the fulfilment of his 
prayers, and the glorification and eternal continuance of his 
kingdom, on condition of his faithful observance of the divine 
commands (1 Kings iii. 5 sqq., ix. 1 sqq.). But towards the 
end of his reign it rose up again in all the more threaten- 
ing attitude, against the king who was then disposed to 
fall away from Jehovah. It was no doubt a prophet who 
announced to him the separation of ten parts of his kingdom 
(1 Kings xi. 11 sqq.),—possibly the same Ahijah who promised 
Jeroboam the government over ten tribes (xi. 29 sqq.). But 
after the division of the kingdom, when Jeroboam proceeded, in 
order to fortify his throne, to make the political division into a 
religious one, and to this end exalted the image-worship into 
the state religion, the prophets continued to denounce this 
apostasy and proclaim to the sinful kings the destruction of 
their dynasties. And when at a still later period Ahab the 
son of Omri, and his wife Jezebel, endeavoured to make the 
Phoenician worship of Baal and Asherah into the national re- 
ligion in Israel, Elijah the Tishbite, “ the prophet as fire, whose 
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words burned as a torch” (Ecclus. xlviii. 1), came forward with 
the irresistible power of God and maintained a victorious con- 
flict against the prophets and servants of Baal, warding off the 
utter apostasy of the nation by uniting the prophets into societies, 
in which the worship of God was maintained, and the godly in 
Israel were supplied with a substitute for that legal worship in 
the temple which was enjoyed by the godly in Judah. And in 
the kingdom of Judah also there were never wanting prophets to 
announce the judgments of the Lord to idolatrous kings, and to 
afford a vigorous support to the pious and God-fearing rulers in 
their endeavours to promote the religious life of the nation, and 
to exalt the public worship of God in the temple. But since the 
kingdom of Judah possessed the true sanctuary, with the legal 
worship and an influential body of priests and Levites ; and since, 
moreover, the monarchy of the house of David was firmly estab- 
lished by divine promises resting upon that house, and among the 
kings who sat upon the throne, from Rehoboam onwards, there 
were many godly rulers who were distinguished for their lofty 
virtues as governors; the labours of the prophets did not assume 
the same prominent importance here as they did in the king- 
dom of the ten tribes, where they had to fight against idolatry 
from the beginning to the end. 

This explains the fact that the ministry of the prophets 
assumes so prominent a position in the books of the Kings, 
whereas the history of the kings appears sometimes to fall into 
the background in comparison. Nevertheless the historical 
development of the monarchy, or, to express it more correctly, 
of the kingdom of God under the kings, forms the true subject- 
matter of our books. It was not a prophetico-didactic purpose, 
but the prophetico-historical point of view, which prevailed 
throughout the whole work, and determined the reception as 
well as the treatment of the historical materials. The progres- 
sive development of the kingdom was predicted and described 
by the Lord Himself in the promise communicated to David by 
the prophet Nathan: “And when thy days shall be fulfilled, and 
thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after 
thee, which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish 
his kingdom. He shall build a house for my name; and I will 
stablish the throne of his kingdom for ever. I will be his 
Father, and he shall be my son, that if he go astray, I may 
chasten him with man’s rod, and with stripes of the children of 
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men; but my mercy will not depart from him, as I caused it to 
depart from Saul, whom I put away before thee. And thy house 
and thy kingdom shall be for ever before thee, thy throne will 
be established for ever” (2 Sam. vii. 12-16). This thoroughly 
glorious promise forms the red thread which runs through the 
history of the kings from Solomon to the Babylonian captivity, 
and constitutes the leading idea in the record of this history 
in our books. The author's intention is to show in the history 
of the kings how the Lord fulfilled this gracious word, how He 
first of all chastised the seed of David for its transgressions, and 
then cast it off, though not for ever. To this end he shows in 
. the history of Solomon, how, notwithstanding the usurpation of 
the throne attempted by Adonijah, Solomon received the whole 
of his father’s kingdom, as the seed of David promised by the 
Lord, and established his power; how the Lord at the very 
beginning of his reign renewed to him at Gibeon the promise 
made to his father on the condition of his faithful observance of 
His law, and in answer to his prayer gave him not only a wise 
and understanding heart, but also riches and honour, so that his 
equal was not to be found among all the kings of the earth 
(1 Kings i 1-v. 14); how Solomon then carried out the work 
of building the temple, entrusted to him by his father according 
to the will of the Lord; and how, after it was finished, the Lord 
again assured him of the fulfilment of that promise (ch. v. 15— 
ix. 9); and, lastly, how Solomon, having attained to the highest 
earthly glory, through the completion of the rest of his build- 
ings, through the great renown of his wisdom, which had reached 
to nations afar off, and through his great riches, acquired partly 
by marine commerce and trade, and partly from tributes and 
presents, forgot his God, who had bestowed this glory upon him, 
and in his old age was led astray into unfaithfulness towards 
the Lord through his numerous foreign wives, and had at last 
to listen to this sentence from God: “ Because thou hast not 
kept my covenant and my statutes, which I have commanded 
thee, 1 will surely rend the kingdom from thee, and give it to 
thy servant: notwithstanding in thy days I will not do it, for 
David thy father’s sake; but I will rend it out of the hand of 
thy son. Howbeit I will not rend away all thy kingdom; but 
will give one tribe to thy son for David my servant's sake, and 
for Jerusalem’s sake which I have chosen” (ch. ix. 10-xi. 13). 
Thus, because God had promised to the seed of David the 
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eternal possession of the throne (2 Sam. vii. 12 sqq.), one por- 
tion of the kingdom was to be left to the son of Solomon, with 
the chosen city of Jerusalem, and his servant (Jeroboam, ch. xi. 
26—40) was only to obtain dominion over ten tribes. The his- 
torical realization of this prophecy i is shown in the history of the 
two divided kingdoms. 

In the synchronistic account of these kingdoms, according to 
the principle already adopted in the book of Genesis, of dispos- 
ing of the subordmate lines of the patriarchs before proceeding 
with the main line (see Comm. on Pent. vol. i. p. 37), the reigns 
of the kings of Israel are described before those of the contem- 
poraneous kings of Judah, and to some extent in a more ela- 
borate manner. The reason of this, however, is, that the history 
of the kingdom of Israel, in which one dynasty overthrew 
another, whilst all the rulers walked in the sin of Jeroboam, 
and Ahab even added the worship of Baal to that sim, supplied 
the author with more materials for the execution of his plan 
than that of the kingdom of Judah, which had a much quieter 
development under the rule of the house of David, and of which, 
therefore, there was less to relate. Apart from this, all the 
events of the kingdom of Judah which are of any mmportance 
in relation to the progress of the kingdom of God, are just as 
elaborately described as those connected with the kingdom of 
Israel ; and the author does equal justice to both kingdoms, show- 
ing how the Lord manifested Himself equally to both, and bore 
with them with divine long-suffering and grace. But the proof 
of this necessarily assumed different forms, according to the 
different attitudes which they assumed towards the Lord. Jero- 
boam, the founder of the kingdom of Israel, when told that he 
would be king over the ten tribes, had received the promise 
that Jehovah would be with him, and build him a lasting house 
as He built for David, and give Israel to him, on condition that 
he would walk in the ways of God (1 Kings xi. 37, 38). This 
implied that his descendants would rule over Israel (of the ten 
tribes) so long as this kingdom should stand; for it was not 
to last for ever, but the separation would come to an end, and 
therefore he is not promised the everlasting continuance of his 
kingdom (see at 1 Kings xi. 38). But Jeroboam did not fulfil 
this condition, nor did any of the rulers of Israel who succeeded 
him. Nevertheless the Lord had patience with the kings and 
tribes who were unfaithful to His law, and not only warned 
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them continually by His prophets, and chastised them by threats 
of punishment and by the fulfilment of those threats upon the 
kings and all the people, but repeatedly manifested His favour 
towards them for the sake of His covenant with Abraham 
(2 Kings xiii. 23), to lead them to repentance—until the time 
of grace: had expired, when the sinful kingdom fell and the ten 
tribes were carried away to Media and Assyria.—In the kingdom 
of David, on the contrary, the succession to the throne was pro- 
mised to the house of David for all time: therefore, although 
the Lord caused those who were rebellious to be chastised by 
hostile nations, yet, for His servant David's sake, He left a light 
shining to the royal house, since He did not punish the kings 
who were addicted to idolatry with the extermination of their 
family (1 Kings xv. 4; 2 Kings viii. 19); and even when the 
wicked Athaliah destroyed all the royal seed, He caused Joash, 
the infant son of Ahaziah, to be saved and raised to the throne 
of his fathers (2 Kings xi.). Consequently this kingdom was 
able to survive that of the ten tribes for an entire period, just 
because it possessed a firm political basis in the uninterrupted 
succession of the Davidic house, as it also possessed a spiritual 
basis of no less firmness in the temple which the Lord had 
sanctified as the place where His name was revealed. After it 
had been brought to the verge of destruction by the godless 
Ahaz, it received in Hezekiah a king who did what was right in 
the eyes of Jehovah, as his father David had done, and in the 
severe oppression which he suffered at the hands of the powerful 
army of the proud Sennacherib, took refuge in the Lord, who 
protected and saved Jerusalem, “for His own and His servant 
David's sake,” at the prayer of the pious king of Jerusalem 
(2 Kings xix. 34, xx. 6). But when at length, throughout 
the long reign of Manasseh the idolater, apostasy and moral 
corruption prevailed to such an extent in Judah also, that even 
the pious Josiah, with the reformation of religion which he 
carried out with the greatest zeal, could only put down the out- 
ward worship of idols, and was unable to effect any thorough 
conversion of the people to the Lord their God, and the Lord 
as the Holy One of Israel was obliged to declare His purpose 
of rejecting Judah from before His face on account of the sins 
of Manasseh, and to cause that purpose to be executed by 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxiii. 26, 27, xxiv. 3, 4); Jehoiachin 
was led away captive to Babylon, and under Zedekiah the 
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kingdom was destroyed with the burning of Jerusalem and the 
temple. Yet the Lord did not suffer the light to be altogether 
extinguished to His servant David; but when Jehoiachin had 
pined in captivity at Babylon for thirty-seven years, expiating 
his own and his fathers’ sins, he was liberated from his captivity 
by Nebuchadnezzar’s son, and raised to honour once more 
(2 Kings xxv. 27-30).—The account of this joyful change in 
the condition of Jehoiachin, with which the books of the Kings 
close, forms so essential a part of their author’s plan, that without 
this information the true conclusion to his: work would be alto- 
gether wanting. For this event shed upon the dark night of the 
captivity the first ray of a better future, which was to dawn 
upon the seed of David, and with it upon the whole nation in 
its eventual redemption from Babylon, and was also a pledge of 
the certain fulfilment of the promise that the Lord would not 
for ever withdraw His favour from the seed of David.' 

Thus the books of the Kings bring down the history of the 
Old Testament kingdom of God, according to the divine plan 
of the kingdom indicated in 2 Sam. vii, from the close of 
David's reign to the captivity ; and the fact that in 1 Kings 
i 1 they are formally attached to the books of Samuel is an 
indication that they are a continuation of those books. Never- 
theless there is.no doubt that they formed from the very first 
a separate work, the independence and internal unity of which 
are apparent from the uniformity of the treatment of the his- 
tory as well as from the unity of the language. .From begin- 
ning to end the author quotes from his original sources, for the 


1 Stahelin makes the following remark in his Einleitung (p. 122): ‘‘ The 
books of the Kings form an antithesis tothe history of David. As the latter 
shows how obedience to God and to the utterances of His prophets is re- 
warded, and how, even when Jehovah is obliged to punish, He makes known 
His grace again in answer to repentance; so do the books of the Kings, 
which relate the overthrow of both the Hebrew states, teach, through the 
history of these two kingdoms, how glorious promises are thrown back and 
dynasties fall in consequence of the conduct of individual men (compare 
1 Kings xi. 38 with xiv. 10, and still more with 2 Kings xxi. 10 sqq. and 
xxiii. 27). The sins of one man like Manasseh are sufficient to neutralize 
all the promises that have been given to the house of David.” There is no 
need to refute this erroneous statement, since it only rests upon a misinter- 
pretation of 2 Kings xxi. 10 sqq., and completely misses the idea which runs 
through both books of the Kings; and, moreover, there is no contradiction 
between the manifestation of divine mercy towards penitent sinners and the 
punishment of men according to their deeds. 
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most part with certain standing formulas; m all important 
events he gives the chronology carefully (1 Kings vi. 1, 37, 38, 
vil. 1, ix. 10, xi 42, xiv. 20, 21, 25, xv. 1, 2, 9,10, etc); 
he judges the conduct of the kings throughout according to the 
standard of the law of Moses (1 Kings u. 3, i. 14; 2 Kings 
x. 31, xi 12, xiv. 6, xvii 37, xviii 6, xxi 8, xxii 8 sqq., xxiii. 
3, 21, ete.) ; and he nearly always employs the same expressions 
when describing the commencement, the character, and the close 
of each reign, as well as the death and burial of the kings 
(compere 1 Kings xi 43, xiv. 20, 31, xv. 8, 24, xxii 51; 
2 Kings viii. 24, mii. 9, xiv. 29; and for the characteristics of 
the several kings of Judah, 1 Kings xv. 3, 11, mui 43; 2 Kings 
xii. 3, xiv. 3, xv. 3, ete.; and for those of the kings of Israel, 
1 Kings xiv. 8, xv. 26, 34, xvi. 19, 26, 30, xxii. 53; 2 Kings 
iii, 2, 3, x. 29, 31, xiii. 2. 11, etc.). And so, again, the lan- 
guage of the books remains uniform in every part of the work, 
if we except certain variations occasioned by the differences in 
the sources employed ; since we find throughout isolated ex- 
pressions and forms of a later date, and words traceable to the 
Assyrian and Chaldean epoch, such as 15 for 1M in 1 Kings 
v. 2,25; PI¥ in 1 Kings xi. 33; f¥0 in 2 Kings xi 13; nimo 
in 1 Kings xx. 14, 15, 17, 19; 23? in 2 Kings xv. 10; 
pdnn “Wy in 1 Kings xv. 20, 2 Kings xxv. 23, 26; on3ap 7 
in 2 Kings xxv. 8; 77B in 1 Kings x. 15, xx. 24, 2 Kings 
Xvili. 24; and many others, which do not occur in the earlier 
historical books—The books of the Kings are essentially dis- 
tinguished from the books of Samuel through these characteristic 
peculiarities ; but not so much through the quotations which 
are so prominent in the historical narrative, for these are com- 
mon to all the historical books of the Old Testament, and are 
only more conspicuous in these books, especially in the history 
of the kings of the two kingdoms, because in the case of all 
the kings, even of those in relation to whom there was nothing 
to record of any importance to the kingdom of God except the 
length and general characteristics of their reign, there are notices 
of the writings which contain further mformation concerning 
their reigns—The unity of authorship is therefore generally 
admitted, since, as De Wette himself acknowledges, “ you can- 
not anywhere clearly detect the interpolation or combination of 
different accounts.” The direct and indirect contradictions, how- 
ever, which Thenius imagines that he has discovered, prove to 
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be utterly fallacious on a closer inspection of the passages 
cited as proofs, and could only have been obtained through 
miginterpretations occasioned by erroneous assumptions. (See, 
on the other hand, my Lehrbuch der Kinleitung in das A. T. 
p- 184 sqq.) 

All that can be determined with certainty in relation to the 
origin of the books of Kings is, that they were composed in 
the second half of the Babylonian captivity, and before its close, 
since they bring the history down to that time, and yet contain 
no allusion to the deliverance of the people out of Babylon. 
The author was a prophet living in the Babylonian exile, though 
not the prophet Jeremiah, as the earlier theologians down to 
Hiivernick have assumed from the notice m the Talmud (Baba 
bathra, f.15, 1): Jeremias scripsit librum suum et librum Regum 
et Threnos. Yor even apart from the fact that Jeremiah ended 
his days in Egypt, he could hardly have survived the last event 
recorded in our books, namely, the liberation of Jehoiachin from 
prison, and his exaltation to royal honours by Evil-merodach. 
For inasmuch as this event occurred sixty-six years after his 
call to be a prophet, in the thirteenth year of Josiah, he would 
have been eighty-six years old in the thirty-seventh year after 
Jehoiachin had been carried away into exile, even if he had 
commenced his prophetic career when only a young man of 
twenty years of age. Now, even if he had reached this great 
age, he would surely not have composed our books at a later 
period still Moreover, all that has been adduced m support of 
this 1s seen to be inconclusive on closer inspection. The simi- 
larity in the linguistic character of our books and that of the 
writings of Jeremiah, the sombre view of history which is com- 
mon to the two, the preference apparent in both for phrases 
taken from the Pentateuch, and the allusions to earlier prophe- 
cies,—all these peculiarities may be explained, so far as they 
really exist, partly from the fact that they were written in the 
same age, since all the writers of the time of the captivity and 
afterwards cling very closely to the Pentateuch and frequently 
refer to the law of Moses, and partly also from the circum- 
stance that, whilst Jeremiah was well acquainted with the ori- 
ginal sources of our books, viz the annals of the kingdom of 
Judah, the author of our books was also well acquainted with 
the prophecies of Jeremiah. But the relation between 2 Kings 
xxiv. 18 sqq. and Jer. lil. is not of such a nature, that these 
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two accounts of the destruction of Jerusalem and the carrying 
away of the remnant of the people could have emanated from 
the hand of Jeremiah; on the contrary, a closer inspection clearly 
shows that they are extracts from a more elaborate description 
of this catastrophe (see at 2 Kings xxiv. 18 sqq.). 

As sources from which the author has obtained his accounts, 
there are mentioned, for the history of Solomon, a nbow “127 TBD, 
or book of the acts (affairs) of Solomon (1 Kings xi. 41); for the’ 
history of the kings of Judah, 7h ‘2b? O°087 35 IHD, book of 
the daily occurrences of the kings of Judah (1 Kings xiv. 29, 
xv. 7, 23, xxii. 46; 2 Kings viii. 23, xii. 20, etc.); and for that 
of the kings of Israel, 81 ‘250? O'NT “IA 75D, book of the 
daily occurrences of the kings of Israel (1 Kings xiv. 19, 
xv. 31, xvi 5, 14, 20, 27, xxii 39; 2 Kings i 18). These 
are quoted as writings in which more is written concerning the 
life, the deeds, and the particular undertakings, buildings and 
so forth, of the several kings. The two last-named works were 
evidently general annals of the kingdoms: not, indeed, the 
national archives of the two kingdoms, or official records made 
by the B°'"2I0 of the reigns and acts of the kings, as Jahn, 
Movers, Stihelin, and others suppose; but annals composed by 
prophets, and compiled partly from the public year-books of the 
kingdom or the national archives, and partly from prophetic 
monographs and collections of prophecies, which reached in the 
kingdom of Israel down to the time of Pekah (2 Kings xv. 31), 
and in that of Judah to the time of Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiv. 
5). Moreover, they were not written successively by different 
prophets, who followed one another, and so carried on the work 
in uninterrupted succession from the rise of the two kingdoms 
to-the death of the two kings mentioned; but they had been 
worked out into a “ Book of the history of the times of the Kings” 
for each of the two kingdoms, a short time before the over- 
throw of the kingdom of Judah, by collecting together the most 
important things that had been written both concerning the 
reigns of the several kings by annalists and other historians who 
were contemporaneous with the events, and also concerning the 
labours of the prophets, which were deeply interwoven with the 
course of public affairs, whether composed by themselves or 
by their contemporaries. And in this finished form they lay 
before the author of our work. This view of the annals of the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel follows unquestionably from the 
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agreement which exists between our books of the Kings and 
the second book of the Chronicles, in the accounts common to 
both, and which can only be explained from the fact that they 
were drawn from one and the same source. But in the 
Chronicles there are different writings of individual prophets 
quoted, beside the day-books of the kings of Judah and Israel ; 
and it is expressly stated in relation to some of them that they 
were received into the annals of the kings (compare 2 Chron. 
xx. 34 and xxxii. 32, and the Introduction to the books of the 
Chronicles). Moreover, there are no historical traces of public 
annalists to be found in the kingdom of the ten tribes, and their 
existence is by no means probable, on account of the constant 
change of dynasties. The fact, however, that the frequently 
recurring formula “to this day” (1 Kings ix. 13, x. 12; 2 Kings 
ii 22, x. 27, xiv. 7, xvi. 6, [xvii. 23, 34, 41,] xx. 17, xxi. 15) 
never refers to the time of the captivity, except in the passages 
enclosed in brackets, but always to the time of the existing 
kingdom of Judah, and that it cannot therefore have emanated 
from the author of our books of the Kings, but can only have 
been taken from the sources employed, is a proof that these 
annals of the kingdom were composed towards the close of the 
kingdom of Judah ; and this is placed beyond all doubt, by the 
fact that this formula is also found in many passages of the 
books of the Chronicles (compare 1 Kings viii. 8 with 2 Chron. 
v. 9; 1 Kings ix. 21 with 2 Chron. viii. 8; 1 Kings xu. 19 
with 2 Chron. x.19; and 2 Kings vii. 22 with 2 Chron. 
xxi 10).—-In a similar manner to this must we explain the 
origin of the Md>¥ 39 7D, since three prophetic writings are 
quoted in 1 Chron. xxix. 29 in connection with Solomon’s 
reign, and their account agrees in all essential points with the 
account in the books of the Kings. Nevertheless this “ history 
of Solomon” never formed a component part of the annals of 
the two kingdoms, and was certainly written much earlier. 
The assumption that there were other sources still, is not only 
sustained by no historical evidence, but has no certain support 
in the character or contents of the writings before us. If the 
annals quoted were works composed by prophets, the elaborate 
accounts of the working of the prophets Elijah and Elisha might 
also have been indluded in them.—Again, in the constant allusion 
to these annals we have a sure pledge of the historical fidelity of 
the accounts that have been taken from them. If in his work 
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the author followed writings which were composed by prophets, 
and also referred his readers to these writings, which were 
known and accessible to his contemporaries, for further infor- 
mation, he must have been conscious of the faithful and con- 
scientious employment of them. And this natural conclusion 
is in harmony with the contents of our books. The life and 
actions of the kings are judged with unfettered candour and 
impartiality, according to the standard of the law of God; and 
there is no more concealment of the idolatry to which the 
highly renowned Solomon was led astray by his foreign wives, 
than of that which was right in the eyes of God, when performed 
by the kings of the ten tribes, which had fallen away from the 
house of David. Even in the case of the greatest prophet of . 
all, namely Elijah, the weakness of his faith in being afraid of 
the vain threats of the wicked Jezebel is related just as openly 
as his courageous resistance, in the strength of the Lord, to 
Ahab and the prophets of Baal—-Compare my Linleitung in 
das Alte Test. §§ 56-60, where adverse views are examined 
and the commentaries are also noticed. 


EXPOSITION. 
FIRST BOOK OF THE KINGS. 


—Ei 


I—HISTORY OF SOLOMON’S REIGN. 


CHAPS. 1L—XI. 


Na, A VID had not only established the monarchy upon 
> a firm basis, but had also exalted the Old Testament 
kingdom of God to such a height of power, that all 
the kingdoms round about were obliged to bow 
before it. This kingdom was transmitted by divine appointment 
to his son Solomon, in whose reign Judah and Israel were as 
numerous as the sand by the sea-shore, and dwelt in security, 
every man under his vine and under his fig-tree (ch. iv. 20, 
v. 5). The history of this reign commences with the account of 
the manner in which Solomon had received the kingdom from 
his father, and had established his own rule by the fulfilment of 
his last will and by strict righteousness (ch. i and ii.). Then 
follows in ch. 111—x. the description of the glory of his kingdom, 
how the Lord, in answer to his prayer at Gibeon, not only gave 
him an understanding heart to judge his people, but also wisdom, 
riches, and honour, so that his equal was not to be found among 
the kings of the earth ; and through his wise rule, more especially 
through the erection of the house of Jehovah and of a splendid 
royal palace, he developed the glory of the kingdom of God to 
such an extent that his fame penetrated to remote nations. 
The conclusion, in ch. xi, consists of the account of Solomon’s 
sin in his old age, viz. his falling into idolatry, whereby he 
brought about the decay of the kingdom, which manifested itself 
during the closing years of his reign in the rising up of oppo- 
nents, and at his death in the falling away of ten tribes from 
his son Rehoboam. But notwithstanding this speedy decay, the 
15 
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glory of Solomon’s kingdom is elaborately depicted on account 
of the typical significance which it possessed in relation to the 
kingdom of God. Just as, for example, the successful wars of 
David with all the enemies of Israel were a prelude to the 
eventual victory of the kingdom of God over all the kingdoms 
of this world ; so was the peaceful rule of Solomon to shadow 
forth the glory and blessedness which awaited the people of God, 
after a period of strife and conflict, under the rule of Shiloh the 
Prince of peace, whom Jacob saw in spirit, and who would 
increase government and peace without end upon the throne of 
David and in his kingdom (Isa. ix. 5, 6; Ps. lxxi). 


CHAP. I. ANOINTING AND ACCESSION OF SOLOMON. 


The attempt of Adonijah to seize upon the throne when 
David's strength was failing (vers. 1-10), induced the aged 
king, as soon as it was announced to him by Bathsheba and 
the prophet Nathan, to order Solomon to be anointed king, and 
to have the anointing carried out (vers. 11-40); whereupon 
Adonijah fled to the altar, and received pardon from Solomon 
on condition that he would keep himself quiet (vers. 41-53). 

Vers. 1-4. When king David had become so old that they 
could no longer warm him by covering him with clothes, his 
servants advised him to increase his vitality by lying with a 
young and robust virgin, and selected the beautiful Abishag of 
Shunem to perform this service. This circumstance, which is a 
trivial one in itself, is only mentioned on account of what 
follows,—first, because it shows that David had become too weak 
from age, and too destitute of energy, to be able to carry on the 
government any longer ; and, secondly, because Adonijah the pre- 
tender afterwards forfeited his life through asking for Abishag 
in marriage-—The opening of our book, 20m (and the King), 
may be explained from the fact that the account which follows 
has been taken from a writing containing the earlier history 
of David, and that the author of these books retained the Vav 
cop. which he found there, for the purpose of showing at the 
outset that his work was a continuation of the books of Samuel. 
O'o°S NB Pt as in Josh. xiii. 1, xxiii 1, Gen. xxiv. 1, ete. 
“ They covered him with clothes, and he did not get warm.” It 
follows from this that the king was bedridden, or at least that 
when lying down he could no longer be kept warm with bed- 
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clothes. ©25 does not mean clothes to wear here, but large 
cloths, which were used as bed-clothes, as in 1 Sam. xix. 13 
and Num. iv. 6 sqq. fis used impersonally, and derived from 
oon, cf. Ewald, § 193, 6,and 138,6. As David was then in his 
seventieth year, this decrepitude was not the natural result of 
extreme old age, but the consequence of a sickly constitution, 
arising out of the hardships which he had endured in his 
agitated and restless life. The proposal of his servants, to restore 
the vital warmth which he had lost by bringing a virgin to lie 
with him, is recommended as an experiment by Galen (Method. 
medic, viii. 7). And it has been an acknowledged fact with 
physicians of all ages, that departing vitality may be preserved 
and strengthened by communicating the vital warmth of strong 
and youthful persons (compare Trusen, Sitten Gebrduche u. Krank- 
heiten der Hebraer, p. 257 sqq.). The singular suffix in ‘1X9 is 
to be explained on the ground that one person spoke. nana TW), 
8 maid who is a virgin. "BD ‘hy, to stand before a person as 
servant = to serve (cf. Deut. i 38 with Ex. xxiv. 13). 23D, an 
attendant or nurse, from }2>=}2¥, to live with a person, then 
to be helpful or useful to him. With the words “ that she may 
lie in thy bosom,” the passage passes, as is frequently the case, 
from the third person to a direct address.—Vers. 3, 4. They then 
looked about for a beautiful girl for this purpose, and found 
Abishag of Shunem, the present Sulem or Solam, at the south- 
eastern foot of the Duhy or Little Hermon (see at Josh. xix. 
18), who became the king’s nurse and waited upon him. . The 
further remark, “and the king knew her not,” is not introduced 
either to indicate the impotence of David or to show that she 
did not become David’s concubine, but simply to explain how 
it was that it could possibly occur to Adonijah (ch. ii. 17) to 
ask for her as his wife. Moreover, the whole affair is to be 
judged according to the circumstances of the times, when there 
was nothing offensive in polygamy. 

Vers. 5-10. Adonijah seized the opportunity of David’s de- 
crepitude to make himself king, Although he was David's 
fourth son (2 Sam. iii. 4), yet after the death of Ammon and 
Absalom he was probably the eldest, as Chileab, David’s second 
son, had most likely died when a child, since he is never men- 
tioned again, -Adonijah therefore thought that he had a claim 
to the throne (cf. ch. ii 15), and wanted to secure it before his 
father’s death. But in Israel, Jehovah, the God-King of His 
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people, had reserved to Himself the choice of the earthly king 
(Deut. xvii. 15), and this right He exercised not only in the 
case of Saul and David, but in that of Solomon also. When 
He gave to David the promise that his seed should rule for ever 
(2 Sam. vii 12-16), He did not ensure the establishment of the 
throne to any one of his existing sons, but to him that would 
come out of his loins (#e. to Solomon, who was not yet born) ; 
and after his birth He designated him through the prophet 
Nathan as the beloved of Jehovah (2 Sam. xii 24,25). David 
discerned from this that the Lord had chosen Solomon to be his 
successor, and he gave to Bathsheba a promise on oath that 
Solomon should sit upon the throne (vers. 13 and 30). This 
promise was also acknowledged in the presence of Nathan (vers. 
11 sqq.), and certainly came to Adonijah’s ears, Adonijah said, 
“‘T will be king,” and procured chariots and horsemen and fifty 
runners, as Absalom had done before (2 Sam. xv. 1). 257, in a 
collective sense, does not mean fighting or war chariots, but state 
carriages, like 72390 in 2 Sam. xv. 1; and O'WB are neither riding 
nor carriage horses, but riders to form an escort whenever he drove 
out.—Ver. 6. “ And (=for) his father had never troubled him in 
his life ("*D, a diebus gus, te. his whole life long), saying, Why 
hast thou done this?” Such weak oversight on the part of his 
father encouraged him to make the present attempt. Moreover, 
he “ was very beautiful,” like Absalom (see at 2 Sam. xiv. 25), 
and born after Absalom, so that after his death he appeared to 
have the nearest claim to the throne. The subject to m9? is left 
indefinite, because it is implied in the idea of the verb itself: 
“she bare,” «ec. his mother, as in Num. xxvi. 59 (vd. Ewald, 
§ 294, 6). There was no reason for mentioning the mother 
expressly by name, as there was nothing depending upon the 
name here, and it had already been given in ver. 5.—Ver. 7. 
He conferred (for the expression, compare 2 Sam. iii 17) 
with Joab and Abiathar the priest, who supported him. ‘TY 
‘B “IN, to lend a helping hand to a person, te. to support him 
by either actually joining him or taking his part. Joab joined 
the pretender, because he had fallen out with David for a con- 
siderable time (cf. ii. 5, 6), and hoped to secure his influence 
with the new king if he helped him to obtain possession of the 
throne. But what induced Abiathar the high priest (see at 
2 Sam. viii. 17) to join in conspiracy with Adonijah, we do not 
know. Possibly jealousy of Zadok, and the fear that under 
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Solomon he might be thrown still more into the shade. For 
although Zadok was only high priest at the tabernacle at Gibeon, 
he appears to have taken the lead; as we may infer from the 
fact that he is always mentioned before Abiathar (cf. 2 Sam. 
viii. 17, xx. 25, and xv. 24 sqq.). For we cannot imagine that 
Joab and Abiathar had supported Adonijah as having right on 
his side (Thenius), for the simple reason that Joab did not 
trouble himself about’ right, and for his own part shrank from 
no crime, when he thought that he had lost favour with the 
king.—-Ver. 8. If Adonijah had powerful supporters in Joab the 
commander-in-chief and the high priest Abiathar, the rest of 
the leading officers of state, viz. Zadok the high priest (see at 
2 Sam. viii 17), Benaiah, captain of the king’s body-guard (see 
at 2 Sam. vill. 18 and xxiii 20, 21), the prophet Nathan, 
Shimei (probably the son of Elah mentioned in ch. iv. 18), 
and Rei (unknown), and the Gibborim of David (see at 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 8 sqq.), were not with him—Vers. 9 sqq. Adonijah com- 
menced his usurpation, like Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 2), with a solemn 
sacrificial meal, at which he was proclaimed king, “at the stone 
of Zocheleth by the side of the fountain of Rogel,” ze. the spy’s 
fountain, or, according to the Chaldee and Syriac, the fuller’s foun- 
tain, the present fountain of Job or Nehemiah, below the junc- 
tion of the valley of Hinnom with the valley of Jehoshaphat (see 
at 2 Sam. vii 17 and Josh. xv. 7). E. G. Schultz (Jerusalem, 
eine Vorlesung, p. '79) supposes the stone or rock of Zocheleth to 
be “the steep, rocky corner of the southern slope of the valley 
of Hinnom, which casts so deep a shade.” “This neighbour- 
hood (Wady el Rubad) is still a place of recreation for the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem.” To this festal meal Adonijah invited 
all his brethren except Solomon, and “all the men of Judah, the 
king’s servants,” t.e. all the Judzans who were in the king’s ser- 
Vice, 4.6. were serving at court as being members of his own 
tribe, with the exception of Nathan the prophet, Benaiah, and’ 
the Gibborim. The fact that Solomon and the others men- 
tioned were not included in the invitation, showed very clearly 
that Adonijah was informed of Solomon’s election as successor 
to the throne, and was also aware of the feelings of Nathan and 
Benaiah. ; | 

Vers. 11-31. Adonijah’s attempt was frustrated by the vigi- 
lance of the prophet Nathan.—vVers. 11 sqq. Nathan informed 
Solomon’s mother, Bathsheba (see at 2 Sam. xi. 3), that Adonijah 
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was making himself king (79) '2, that he had become [as good 
as] king: Thenius), and advised her, in order to save her life and 
that of her son Solomon (Oo, and save = so that thou mayest 
save; cf. Ewald, § 347,a), to go to the king and remind him of 
his promise on oath, that her son Solomon should be king after 
him, and to inquire why Adonijah had become king. If Adonijah 
had really got possession of the throne, he would probably have 
put Solomon and his mother out of the way, according to the 
barbarous custom of the East, as his political opponents.—Ver. 14. 
While she was still talking to the king, he (Nathan) would come 
in after her and confirm her words, 37 dD, to make a word 
full, ze. not to supply what is wanting, but to make full, like 
mAnpovy, either to fill by accomplishing, or (as in this case) to 
confirm it by similar assertion.—Vers. 15-21. Bathsheba fol- 
lowed this advice, and went to the king into the inner chamber 
(771N7), since the very aged king, who was waited upon by 
Abishag, could not leave his room (MD for NNW»; cf. Ewald, 
§ 188, }, p. 490), and, bowing low before him, communicated to 
him what Adonijah had taken in hand in opposition to his will 
and without his knowledge. The second “AN is not to be altered 
into TAN), inasmuch as it is supported by the oldest codices and 
the Masora,’ although about two hundred codd. contain the 
latter reading. The repetition of AM (“And now, behold, Ado- 
nijah has become king; and xow, my lord king, thou knowest 
it not”) may be explained from the energy with which Bath- 
sheba speaks. ‘ “And Solomon thy servant he hath not invited ” 
(ver. 19). Bathsheba added this, not because she felt herself 
injured, but as a sign of Adonijah’s feelings towards Solomon, 
which showed that he had reason to fear the worst if Adonijah 
should succeed in his usurpation of the throne. In ver. 20, 
again, many codd. have "MY in the place of MAX; and Thenius, . 
after his usual fashion, pronounces the former the “ only correct” 
reading, because it is apparently a better one. But here also 
the appearance is deceptive. The antithesis to what Adonijah 
has already done is brought out quite suitably by 7AX): Adonijah 
has made himself king, etc.; but thou my lord king must decide 
in the matter. “The eyes of all Israel are turned towards thee, 


1 Kimchi says: ‘‘ Plures scribe errant in hoc verbo, scribentes HMN\ cum Aleph, 
quia sensui hoc conformius est; sed constat nobis ex correctis MSS. et masora, 
scribendum esse AMY cum Ain.” Hence both Norzi and Bruns have taken 
Mnyi under their protection. Compare de Rossi, varie lectt. ad h. l. 
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to tell them who (whether Adonijah or Solomon) is to sit upon 
the throne after thee.” “The decision of this question is in thy 
hand, for the people have not yet attached themselves to Ado- 
nijah, but are looking to thee, to see what thou wilt do; and they 
will follow thy judgment, if thou only hastenest to make Solo- 
mon king.”——Seb. Schmidt. To secure this decision, Bathsheba 
refers again, in ver. 21, to the fate which would await both her- 
self and her son Solomon after the death of the king. They 
would be O°NSN, 2c. guilty of a capital crime. “ We should be 
punished as though guilty of high treason” (Clericus).—Vers. 
22 sqq. While Bathsheba was still speaking, Nathan came. 
When he was announced to the king, Bathsheba retired, just as 
afterwards Nathan went away when the king had Bathsheba 
called in again (cf. ver. 28 with ver. 32). This was done, not 
to avoid the appearance of a mutual arrangement (Cler., Then., 
etc.), but for reasons of propriety, Inasmuch as, in audiences 
granted by the king to his wife or one of his counsellors, no 
third person ought to be present unless the king required his 
attendance. Nathan confirmed Bathsheba’s statement, com- 
mencing thus: “ My lord king, thou hast really said, Adonijah 
shall be king afterme . . .? for he has gone down to-day, and 
has prepared a feast, ... and they are eating and drinking 
before him, and saying, Long live king Adonijah!” And he 
then closed by asking, “ Has this taken place on the part of my 
lord the king, and thou hast not shown thy servants (Nathan, 
Zadok, Benaiah, and Solomon) who is to sit upon the throne of 
my lord the king after him?” The indirect question intro- 
duced with O&€ is not merely an expression of modesty, but also 
of doubt, whether what had occurred had emanated from the 
king and he had not shown it to his servants Vers. 28-30. 
The king then sent for Bathsheba again, and gave her this pro- 
mise on oath: “ As truly as Jehovah liveth, who hath redeemed 
my soul out of all distress (as in 2 Sam. iv. 9), yea, as I swore 
to thee by Jehovah, the God of Israel, saying, Solomon thy son 
shall be king after me, . ... yea, so shall I do this day.” The 
first and third *D serve to give emphasis to the assertion, like 
smo, yea (cf. Ewald, § 330, 5). The second merely serves 
as an introduction to the words.—Ver. 31. Bathsheba then 
left the king with the deepest prostration and the utterance of 
a blessing, as an expression of her inmost gratitude. The 
benedictory’ formula, “ May the king live for ever,’ was only 
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used by the Israelites on occasions of special importance ; 
whereas the Babylonians and ancient Persians constantly ad- 
dressed their kings in this way (cf. Dan. ix 4, iii, 9, v. 10, vi 
22; Neh. u. 3. <Aeliant var. hist. i. 32, and Curtius de gestis 
Alez. vi. 5). 

Vers. 32—40. David then sent for Zadok, Nathan, and Be- 
naiah, and directed them to fetch the servants of their lord 
(DIN, a pluralis majestatis, referring to David alone), and to 
conduct Solomon to Gihon riding upon the royal mule, and 
there to anoint him and solemnly proclaim him king. The 
servants of your lord (02°21 “I3Y) are the Crethi and Plethi, and 
not the Gibborim also (Thenius), as ver. 38 clearly shows, where 
we find that these alone went down with him to Gihon as the 
royal body-guard. °? WX 7MBT->y, upon the mule which belongs 
to me, 7.e. upon my (the king’s) mule. When the king let any 
one ride upon the animal on which he generally rode himself, 
this was a sign that he was his successor upon the throne 
Among the ancient Persians riding upon the king’s horse was a 
public honour, which the king conferred upon persons of great 
merit in the eyes of all the people (cf. Esth. vi. 8, 9). 1B, the 
female mule, which in Kabhira is still preferred to the male for 
riding (see Rosenmiiller, 5:01. Althk. iv. 2, p. 56). Gihon (fina) 
was the name given, according to 2 Chron. xxxii. 30 and xxxiii. 
14, to aspring on the western side of Zion, which supplied two 
basins or pools, viz. the upper watercourse of Gihon (2 Chron. 
xxxiL 30) or upper pool (2 Kings xviii. 17; Isa. vii. 3, xxxvi. 
2), and the lower pool (Isa. xxii. 9). The upper Gihon still 
exists as a large reservoir built up with hewn stones, though 
somewhat fallen to decay, which is called by the monks Gihon, 
by the natives Birket el Mamuilla, about 700 yards W.N.W. 
from the Joppa gate, in the basin which opens into the valley 
of Hinnom. The lower pool is probably the present Birket es 
Sultan, on the south-western side of Zion (see Robinson, Pales- 
tine, i. p. 485 sqq., 512 sqq., and Biblical Researches, p. 142 
sqq.). The valley between the two was certainly the place 
where Solomon was anointed, as it is not stated that this took 
place at the fountain of Gihon. And even the expression DATIIN 
fina Sy ink (take him down to Gihon) agrees with this. For if 
you go from Zion to Gihon towards the west, you first of all 
have to descend a slope, and then ascend by a gradual rise ; 
and this slope was probably a more considerable one in ancient 
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times (Rob. Pal. i. p. 514, note).'—Ver. 34. The blowing of the 
trumpet and the cry “ Long live the king” (cf. 1 Sam. x 24) 
were to serve as a solemn proclamation after the anointing had 
taken place—Ver. 35. After the anointing they were to conduct 
Solomon up to Zion again; Solomon was then to ascend the 
throne, as David was about to appoint him prince over Israel 
and Judah in his own stead. Both the anointing and the ap- 
pointment of Solomon as prince over the whole of the covenant 
nation were necessary, because the succession to the throne had 
been rendered doubtful through Adonijah’s attempt, and the aged 
king was still alive. In cases where there was no question, 
and the son followed the father after his death, the unanimous 
opinion of the Rabbins is, that there was no anointing at all 
Israel and Judah are mentioned, because David had been the 
first to unite all the tribes under his sceptre, and after the 
death of Solomon Israel fell away from the house of David.— 
Vers. 36, 37. Benaiah responded to the utterance of the royal 
will with a confirmatory “ Amen, thus saith Jehovah the God 
of my lord the king ;” ze. may the word of the king become a 
word of Jehovah his God, who fulfils what He promises (Ps. 
xxxili 9); and added the pious wish, “ May Jehovah be with 
Solomon, as He was with David, and glorify his throne above 
the throne of David,”—a wish which was not merely “ flattery 
of his paternal vanity” (Thenius), but which had in view the 
prosperity of the monarchy, and was also fulfilled by God (cf. 
iii, 11 sqq.).—Vers. 38-40. The anointing of Solomon was 
carried out immediately, as the king had commanded. On the 
Creths and Pletht see at 2 Sam. viii 18. “ The oil-horn out of 
the tent” (i.e a vessel made of horn and containing oil) was no 
doubt one which held the holy anointing oil, with which the 
priests and the vessels of the sanctuary were anointed (see Ex. 
xxx. 22 sqq.). The tent (onikn), however, is not the tabernacle 


1 The conjecture of Thenius, that sin3 should be altered into fiyaa, is 


hardly worth mentioning ; for, apart from the fact that all the ancient versions 
confirm the corectness of fina, the objections which Thenius brings against it 


amount to mere conjectures or groundless assumptions, such as that Zadok 
took the oil-horn out of the tabernacle at Gibeon, which is not stated in 
ver. 39. Moreover, Gibeon was a three hours’ journey from Jerusalem, 80 
that it would have been absolutely impossible for the anointing, which was 
not commanded by David till after Adonijah’s feast had commenced, to be 
finished so quickly that the procession could return to Jerusalem before it was 
ended, as is distinctly recorded in ver. 41. 
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at Gibeon, but the tent set up by David for the ark-of the 
covenant upon Mount Zion (2 Sam. vi 17). For even though 
Zadok was appointed high priest at the tabernacle at Gibeon, 
and Abiathar, who held with Adonijah, at the ark of the cove- 
nant, the two high priests were not so unfriendly towards one 
another, that Zadok could not have obtained admission to the 
ark of the covenant in Abiathar’s absence to fetch away the 
anointing oil—vVer. 40. All the people, 2. the crowd which 
was present at the anointing, went up after him, ze. accom- 
panied Solomon to the citadel of Zion, with flutes and loud 
acclamation, so that the earth nearly burst with their shouting. 
ypan, “to burst in pieces” (as in 2 Chron. xxv. 12), is a hyper- 
bolical expression for quaking. 

Vers. 41-53. The noise of this shouting reached the ears of 
Adonijah and his guests, when the feast was just drawing to a 
close. The music, therefore, and the joyful acclamations of the 
people must have been heard as far off as the fountain of Rogel. 
When Joab observed the sound of the trumpet, knowing what 
these tones must signify, he asked “ wherefore the sound of the 
city in an uproar” (7.e. what does it mean)? At that moment 
Jonathan the son of Abiathar arrived (see 2 Sam. xv. 27, xvii. 17 
sqq.). Adonijah called out to him: “Come, for thou art a brave 
man and bringest good tidings;” suppressing all anxiety with 
these words, as he knew his father’s will with regard to the suc- 
cession to the throne, and the powerful and influential friends of 
Solomon (see vers. 5, 19, 26).—-Vers. 43 sqq. Jonathan replied : 
Dak, “yea but,” corresponding to the Latin imo vero, an expression 
of assurance with a slight doubt, and then related that Solomon 
had been anointed king by David’s command, and the city was in 
a joyous state of excitement in consequence (D7 as in Ruth 
i 19), and that he had even ascended the throne, that the 
servants of the king had blessed David for it, and that David 
himself had worshipped and praised Jehovah the God of Israel 
that he had lived to see his son ascend the throne. The repeti- 
tion of 02) three times (vers. 46—48) gives emphasis to the words, 
since every new point which is introduced with 02) raises the 
thing higher and higher towards absolute certainty. The fact re- 
lated in ver. 47 refers to the words of Benaiah in vers. 36 and 37. 
The Chethib W8 is the correct reading, and the Keri DDN an 


unnecessary emendation. The prayer to God, with thanksgiving 
for the favour granted to him, was offered by David after the 
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return of his anointed son Solomon to the royal palace ; so that 
it ought strictly to have been mentioned after ver. 40. The 
worship of the grey-headed David upon the bed recalls to mind 
the worship of the patriarch Jacob after making known his last 
will (Gen. xlvii. 31).—-Vers. 49, 50. The news spread terror. 
All the guests of Adonijah fled, every man his way. Adonijah 
himself sought refuge from Solomon at the horns of the altar. 
The altar was regarded from time immemorial and among all 
nations as a place of refuge for criminals deserving of death; 
but, according to Ex. xxi. 14, in Israel it was only allowed to 
afford protection in cases of unintentional slaying, and for these 
special cities of refuge were afterwards provided (Num. xxxv.). 
In the horns of the altar, as symbols of power and strength, 
there was concentrated the true significance of the altar as a 
divine place, from which there emanated both life and health 
(see at Ex. xxvii. 19). By grasping the horns of the altar the 
culprit placed himself under the protection of the saving and 
helping grace of God, which wipes away sin, and thereby abolishes 
punishment (see Bahr, Symbolik des Mos. Cult. i. p. 474). The 
question to what altar Adonijah fled, whether to the altar at the 
ark of the covenant in Zion, or to the one at the tabernacle at 
Gibeon, or to the one built by David on the threshing-floor of 
Araunah, cannot be determined with certainty. It was probably 
to the first of these, however, as nothing is said about a flight to 
Gibeon, and with regard to the altar of Araunah it is not certain 
that it was provided with horns like the altars of the two sanc- 
tuaries.—Vers. 51,52. When this was reported to Solomon, to- 
gether with the prayer of Adonijah that the king would swear 
to him that he would not put him to death with the sword (O& 
before MD‘, a particle used in an oath), he promised him con- 
ditional impunity: “If he shall be brave Cn 73, vir probus), none 
of his hair shall fall to the earth,” equivalent to not a hair of his 
head shall be injured (cf. 1 Sam. xiv. 45); “ but if evil be found 
in him,” «we. if he render himself guilty of a fresh crime, “ he 
shall die.’—Ver. 53. He then had him fetched down from the 
altar (171, inasmuch as the altar stood upon an eminence) ; and 
when he fell down before the king, ze. did homage to him as 
king, he gave him his life and freedom in the words, “Go to thy 
house.” The expression 13? 32 does not imply his banishment 
from the court (compare ch. ii. 13 and 2 Sam. xiv. 24). Solomon 
did not wish to commence his own ascent of the throne by 
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infliction of punishment, and therefore presented the usurper 
with his life on the condition that he kept himself quiet. 


CHAP. II. DAVID’S LAST INSTRUCTIONS AND DEATH. SOLOMON 
ASCENDS THE THRONE AND FORTIFIES HIS GOVERNMENT. 


The anointing of Solomon as king, which was effected by 
David’s command (ch. i), is only briefly mentioned in 1 Chron. 
xxiii, 1 in the words, “ When David was,old and full of days, 
he made his son Solomon king over Israel ;” which serve as an 
introduction to the account of the arrangements made by David 
during the closing days of his life. After these arrangements 
have been described, there follow in 1 Chron. xxviii. and xxix. 
his last instructions and his death. The aged king gathered 
together the tribe-princes and the rest of the dignitaries and 
superior officers to a diet at Jerusalem, and having introduced 
Solomon to them as the successor chosen by God, exhorted 
them to keep the commandments of God, and urged upon Solo- 
mon and the whole assembly the building of the temple, gave 
his son the model of the temple and all the materials which he 
had collected towards its erection, called upon the great men of 
the kingdom to contribute to this work, which they willingly 
agreed to, and closed this last act of his reign with praise and 
thanksgiving to God and a great sacrificial festival, at which 
the assembled states of the realm made Solomon king a second 
time, and anointed him prince in the presence of Jehovah 
(1 Chron. xxix. 22).—A repetition of the anointing of the new 
king at the instigation of the states of the realm, accompanied 
by their solemn homage, had also taken place in the case of 
both Saul (1 Sam. xi.) and David (2 Sam. ii 4 and v. 3), and 
appears to have been an essential requirement to secure the 
general recognition of the king on the part of the nation, at any 
rate in those cases in which the succession to the throne was 
not undisputed. In order, therefore, to preclude any rebellion 
after his death, David summoned this national assembly again 
after Solomon’s first anointing and ascent of the throne, that the 
representatives of the whole nation might pay the requisite 
homage to king Solomon, who had been installed as his suc- 
cessor according to the will of God.—To this national assembly, 
which is only reported in the Chronicles, there are appended the 
last instructions which David gave, according to vers. 1—9 of our 
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chapter, to his successor Solomon immediately before his death. 
Just as in the Chronicles, according to the peculiar plan of that 
work, there is no detailed description of the installation of 
David on the throne; so here the author of our books has 
omitted the account of this national diet, and the homage paid 
by the estates of the realm to the new king, as not being 
required by the purpose of his work, and has communicated the 
last personal admonitions and instructions of the dying king 
David instead." | 


Vers. 1~11. Davin’s Last INsTRUCTIONS AND DEATH.—Vers. 
1-4. When David saw that his life was drawing to a close, he 
first of all admonished his son Solomon to be valiant in the ob- 
servance of the commandments of God. “I go the way of all 
the world” (as in Josh. xxiii. 14), 7.¢ the way of death; “be 
strong and be a man,’—not “bear my departure bravely,” as 
Thenius supposes, but prove thyself brave (cf. 1 Sam. iv. 9) to 
keep the commandments of the Lord. Just as in 1 Sam iv. 9 
the object in which the bravery is to show itself is appended 
simply by the copula Vdv; so. is it here also with ‘0 MDM. 
The phrase ’* MDvH"NN DY, to keep the keeping of Jehovah, 
which so frequently occurs in the Thorah, 2.e. to observe or obey 
whatever is to be observed in relation to Jehovah (cf. Gen. xxvi. 
5, Lev. vii 35, xvii 30, etc.), always receives its more pre- 
cise definition from the context, and is used here, as in Gen. 
xxv 5, to denote obedience to the law of God in all its extent, 
or, according to the first definition, to walk in the ways of Jeho- 
vah. This is afterwards more fully expanded in the expression 
‘ vnpn "bY?, to keep the ordinances, commandments, rights, and 


1To refute the assertion of De Wette, Gramberg, and Thenius, that this 
account of the Chronicles arises from a free mode of dealing with the history, 
and an intention to suppress everything that did not contribute to the honour 
of David and his house,—an assertion which can only be attributed to their 
completely overlooking, not to say studiously ignoring, the different plans of 
the two works (the books of Kings on the one hand, and those of Chronicles 
on the other),—it will be sufficient to quote the unprejudiced and thoughtful 
decision of Bertheau, who says, in his Comm. on 1 Chron. xxiii. 1: ‘‘ These 
few words (1 Chron. xxiii. 1) give in a condensed form the substance of the 
account in 1 Kingsi., which is intimately bound up with the account of the 
family affairs of David in the books of Samuel and Kings, and therefore, 
according to the whole plan of our historical work, would have been out of 
place in the Chronicles.” 
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testimonies of Jehovah. These four words were applied to the 
different precepts of the law, the first three of which are “con- 
nected together in Gen. xxvi. 5, Deut. v. 28, viii 11, and served 
to individualize the rich and manifold substance of the demands 
of the Lord to His people as laid down in the Thorah. wo? 
2M, that thou mayest act wisely and execute well, as in Deut. 
xxix. 8, Josh: i 7.—Ver. 4. Solomon would then experience 
still further this blessing of walking in the ways of the Lord, 
since the Lord would fulfil to him His promise of the everlast- 
ing possession of the throne. ‘%) D’p* woo is grammatically sub- 
ordinate to *2¥A 1yO? in ver. 3. The word which Jehovah has 
spoken concerning David (oy 13") 1s the promise in 2 Sam. vii. 
12 sqq., the substance of which is quoted here by David with 
a negative turn, ‘1 N73" xd and with express allusion to the 
condition on which God would assuredly fulfil His promise, 
viz. if the descendants of David preserve their ways, to walk 
before the Lord in truth. MON3 is more precisely defined by 
ove)... 293, For the fact itself see Deut. v. 5, xi 13, 18. 
The formula 0 13° 8 is formed after 1 Sam. ii. 33 (compare 
also 2 Sam. iii. 29 and Josh. ix. 23). “There shall not be cut 
off to thee a man from upon the throne of Israel,” 7c. there shall 
never be wanting to thee a descendant to take the throne; in 
other words, the sovereignty shall always remain in thy family. 
This promise, which reads thus in 2 Sam. vii 16, “Thy house 
and thy kingdom shall be continual for ever before thee, and 
thy throne stand fast for ever,’ and which was confirmed to 
Solomon by the Lord Himself after his prayer at the consecra- 
tion of the temple (ch. viii. 25, ix. 5), is not to be understood 
as implying that no king of the Davidic house would be thrust 
away from the throne, but simply affirms that the posterity of 
David was not to be cut off, so as to leave no offshoot which 
could take possession of the throne. Its ultimate fulfilment it 
received in Christ (see at 2 Sam. vii 12 sqq.). The second 
bx) in ver. 4 is not to be erased as suspicious, as being merely 
@ repetition of the first in consequence of the long conditional 
clause, even though it is wanting in the Vulgate, the Arabic, and 
a Hebrew codex. 

After a general admonition David communicated to his suc- 
cessor a few more special instructions ; viz., first of all (vers. 5, 6), 
to punish Joab for his wickedness. “ What Joab did to me:”— 
of this David mentions only the two principal crimes of Joab, 
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by which he had already twice deserved death, namely, his kill- 
ing the two generals, Abner (2 Sam. ili. 27) and Amasa the son 
of Jether (2 Sam. xx. 10). The name 1M is written 817’ in 
2 Sam. xvii. 25. Joab had murdered both of them out of 
jealousy in a treacherous and malicious manner; and thereby he 
had not only grievously displeased David and bidden defiance 
to his royal authority, but by the murder of Abner had exposed 
the king to the suspicion in the eyes of the people of having 
instigated the crime (see at 2 Sam. iii. 28, 37). ‘D ‘D7 Dw, 
“and he made war-blood in peace,” 7¢. he shed in the time of 
peace blood that ought only to flow in war (0'Y in the sense of 
making, as in Deut. xiv. 1, Ex. x. 2, etc.), “and brought war- 
blood upon his girdle which was about his loins, and upon his 
shoes under his feet,” sc. in the time of peace. This was the 
crime therefore: that Joab had murdered the two generals in a 
time of peace, as one ought only to slay his opponent in time of 
war. Girdle and shoes, the principal features in oriental attire 
when a man js preparing himself for any business, were covered 
with blood, since Joab, while saluting them, had treacherously 
stabbed both of them with the sword. David ought to have 
punished these two crimes; but when Abner was murdered, he 
felt himself too weak to visit a man like Joab with the punish- 
ment he deserved, as he had only just been anointed king, and 
consequently he did nothing more than invoke divine retribution 
upon his head (2 Sam. iii. 29). And when Amasa was slain, 
the rebellions of Absalom and Sheba had crippled the power of 
David too much, for him to visit the deed with the punishment 
that was due. But as king of the nation of God, it was not 
right for him to allow such crimes to pass unpunished: he 
therefore transferred the punishment, for which he had wanted 
the requisite power, to his son and successor—Ver. 6. “Do 
according to thy wisdom (“mark the proper opportunity of 
punishing him”—-Seb. Schmidt), and let not his grey hair go 
down into hell (the region of the dead) in peace (2.e. unpunished).” 
The punishment of so powerful a man as Joab the commander- 
in-chief was, required great wisdom, to avoid occasioning a re- 
bellion in the army, which was devoted to him.—vVer. 7. If the 
demands of justice required that Joab should be punished, the 
duty of gratitude was no less holy to the dying king. And 
Soldmon was to show this to the sons of Barzillaz the Gileadite, 
and make them companions of his table; because Barzillai had 
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supplied David with provisions on his flight from Absalom 
(2 Sam. xvii. 27 sqq., xix. 32 sqq.). pnw oDkB wn, “let 
them be among those eating of thy table;” +e. not, “let them 
draw their food from the royal table,’—for there was no par- 
ticular distinction in this, as all the royal attendants at the court 
received their food from the royal kitchen, as an equivalent for 
the pay that was owing, but, “ let them join in the meals at 
the royal table.” The fact that in 2 Sam. ix. 10,11, 13, we 
have nowrap D3 to express this, makes no material difference. 
According to 2 Sam. xix. 38, Barzillai had, it is true, allowed 
only one son to follow the king to his court. “ Forso they drew 
near to me,” z.e. they showed the kindness to me of supplying 
me with food; compare 2 Sam. xvii. 27, where Barzillai alone 
is named, though, as he was a man of eighty years old, he was 
certainly supported by his sons—vVer. 8. On the other hand, 
Shimet the Benjamite had shown great hostility to David (cf. 
2 Sam, xvi. 5-8). He had cursed him with a vehement 
curse as he fled from Absalom (N¥15), vehement, violent, not il, 
hetllos, from the primary meaning to be sick or ill, as Thenius 
supposes, since it cannot be shown that 7 has any such mean- 
ing); and when David returned to Jerusalem and Shimei fell 
at his feet, he had promised to spare his life, because he did not 
want to mar the joy at his reinstatement in his kingdom by an 
act of punishment (2 Sam. xix. 19-24), and therefore had per- 
sonally forgiven him. But the insult which Shimei had offered 
in his person to the anointed of the Lord, as king and represen- 
tative of the rights of God, he could not forgive. The instruction 
given to his successor (MBIA, let him not be guiltless) did not 
spring from personal revenge, but was the duty of the king as 
judge and administrator of the divine right.’ It follows from the 
expression 7, with thee, ze. in thy neighbourhood, that Shimet 
was living at that time in Jerusalem (cf. ver. 36).—-Vers. 10, 11. 
After these instructions David died, and was buried in the 


2 & Shimei is and remains rather a proof of David's magnanimity than of ven- 
geance. It was not a little thing to tolerate the miscreant in his immediate 
neighbourhood for his whole life long (not even banishment being thought of). 
And if under the following reign also he had been allowed to end his days in 
peace (which had never been promised him), this would have been a kindness 
which would have furnished an example of unpunished crimes that might 
easily have been abused.” This is the verdict of J. J. Hess in his Geschichte 


Davids, ii. p. 221. 
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city of David, xe upon Mount Zion, where the sepulchre of 
David still existed in the time of Christ (Acts ii, 29)! On the 
length of his reign see 2 Sam. v. 5. 


Vers. 12-46. ACCESSION oF SOLOMON AND ESTABLISHMENT 
OF HIS GOVERNMENT.—Ver. 12 is a heading embracing the sub- 
stance of what follows, and is more fully expanded in 1 Chron. 
xxix. 23-25. Solomon established his monarchy first of all by 
punishing the rebels, Adonijah (vers. 13-25) and his adherents 
(vers. 26-35), and by carrying out the final instructions of his 
father (vers. 36—46). | 

Vers. 13-25. Adoniah forfeits his life—Vers. 13-18. Adoni- 
jah came to Bathsheba with the request that she would apply to 
king Solomon to give him Abishag of Shunem as his wife. Bath- 
sheba asked him, “Is peace thy coming ?” 4.e. comest thou with 
a peaceable intention? (as in 1 Sam. xvi 4), because after what 
had occurred (ch. i 5 sqq.) she suspected an evil intention. He 
introduced his petition with these words: “Thou knowest that 
the kingdom was mine, and all Israel had set its face upon me 
that I should be king, then the kingdom turned about and became 
my brother's ; for it became his from the Lord.” The throne was 
his, not because he had usurped it, but because it belonged to him 
as the eldest son at that time, according to the right of primo- 
geniture. Moreover it might have been the case that many of 
the people wished him to be king, and the fact that he had found 
adherents in Joab, Abiathar, and others, confirms this; but his 
assertion, that all Israel had set its eyes upon him as the future 
king, went beyond the bounds of truth. At the same time, he 
knew how to cover over the dangerous sentiment implied in his 
words in a very skilful manner by adding the further remark, 
that the transfer of the kingdom to his brother had come from 
Jehovah ; so that Bathsheba did not detect the artifice, and pro- 


1 The situation of the tombs of the kings of Judah upon Zion, Thenius has 
attempted to trace minutely in a separate article in Ilgen’s Zeitschrift fiir die 
histor. Theol. 1844, i. p. 1 sqq., and more especially to show that the entrance 
to these tombs must have been on the eastern slope of Mount Zion, which falls 
into the valley of Tyropa@on, and obliquely opposite to the spring of Siloah, 
This is in harmony with the statement of Theodoret, (quest. 6 in iii. Reg.), to 
the effect that Josephus says, ro 38 wvijuce (ris rads) rapa ry» Lsroctge sl veces 
Gerposcdis toy TO ox Hpecce, xal ray BaoirAsxyy Snrovy woavriAgiay; although this 
statement does not occur in any passage of his works as they have come down 
to us. 
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mised to fulfil his request (vers. 16 sqq.) to intercede with 
king Solomon for Abishag to be given him to wife. Jars 
‘IB"NN, “do not turn back my face,” 2¢ do not refuse my 
request.—Ver. 19. When Bathsheba came to Solomon, he re- 
ceived her with the reverence due to the queen-mother: “ he rose 
up to meet her” (a pregnant expression for “ he rose up and went to 
meet her”), made a low bow, then sat upon his throne again, and 
bade her sit upon a throne at his rmght hand. The seat at the 
right hand of the king was the place of honour among the Israel- 
ites (cf. Ps. cx. 1), also with the ancient Arabian kings (cf. Eich- 
horn, Monumenta Antig. Hist. Arab. p. 220), as well as among the 
Greeks and Romans.—Vers. 20 sqq. To her request, “ Let Abi- 
shag of Shunem be given to Adonijah thy brother for a wife” 
(Ms $A’, cf. Ges. § 143, 1, a), which she regarded in her womanly 
simplicity as a very small one (30?), he replied with indignation, 
detecting at once the intrigues of Adonijah: “And why dost thou 
ask Abishag of Shunem for Adonijah? ask for him the kingdom, 
for he is my elder brother; and indeed for him, and for Abiathar 
the priest, and for Joab the son of Zeruiah.” The repetition of 19 
in 1 (ver. 22), for the purpose of linking on another clause, 
answers entirely to the emotional character of the words. “ For 
him, and for Abiathar and Joab:” Solomon said this, because 
these two men of high rank had supported Adonijah’s rebellion 
and wished to rule under his name. There is no ground for 
any such alterations of the text as Thenius proposes.—Although 
Abishag had been only David’s nurse, in the eyes of the people 
she passed as his concubine; and among the Israelites, just as 
with the ancient Persians (Herod. iii. 68), taking possession of 
the harem of a deceased king was equivalent to an establish- 
ment of the claim to the throne (see at 2 Sam. xii 8 and iL 
7, 8). According to 2 Sam. xvi. 21, this cannot have been un- 
known even to Bathsheba; but as Adonijah’s wily words had 
disarmed all suspicion, she may not have thought of this, or may 
perhaps have thought that Abishag was not to be reckoned as 
one of David’s concubines, because David had not known her 
(ch. i. 4).—Vers. 23 sqq. Solomon thereupon solemnly swore 
(the formula of an oath, and the ‘2 introducing the oath, as in 
1 Sam. xiv. 44, etc.), “ Adonijah has spoken this word against his 
own life.” 4¥623, at the cost of his life, as in 2 Sam. xxiii. 17, 
ze. at the hazard of his life, or to his destruction. Ver. 24. 
“ And now, as truly as Jehovah liveth, who hath established me 
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and set me on the throne of my father David, and hath made 
me 4 house, as He said (verbatim, 2 Sam. vii. 11): yea, to-day 
shall Adonijah be put to death.” Jehovah established Solomon, 
or founded him firmly, by raising him to the throne in spite of 
Adonijah’s usurpation. In ‘3'3'%") the central ‘ has got into the 
text through a copyist’s error. M3 ‘9NYY, ie. He has bestowed 
upon me a family or posterity. Solomon had already one son, 
viz. Rehoboam, about a year old (compare xi. 42 with ch. xiv. 
21 and 2 Chron. xii. 13).'—vVer. 25. Solomon had this sentence 
immediately executed upon Adonijah by Benaiah, the chief of 
the body-guard, according to the oriental custom of both ancient 
and modern times. The king was perfectly just in doing this. 
For since Adonijah, even after his first attempt to seize upon 
the throne had been forgiven by Solomon, endeavoured to 
secure his end by fresh machinations, duty to God, who had 
exalted Solomon to the throne, demanded that the rebel should 
be punished with all the severity of the law, without regard 
to blood-relationship. 

Vers. 26, 27. Deposition of Abiathar.—The conduct of Solo- 
mon towards the high priest Abiathar is a proof how-free his 
actions were from personal revenge or too great severity. Abia- 
thar had also forfeited his life through the part he took in 
Adonijah’s conspiracy ; but Solomon simply sent him to Ana- 
thoth (zc. Anata; see at Josh. xviii. 24), to his own fields, ze. 
to his property there, telling him, “ Thou art indeed a man of 
death,” 2. thou hast deserved to die, “ but I will not put thee 
to death to-day, because thou hast borne the ark of Jehovah,” 
namely, both on the occasion of its solemn conveyance to Jeru- 
salem (1 Chron. xv. 11 sqq.) and also on David's flight from 
Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 24, 29), that is to say, because of his 
high-priestly dignity, and because thou didst endure all that my 
father endured, ze. thou didst share all his afflictions and suffer- 
ings, both in the period of Saul’s persecution (1 Sam. xxii. 20 
sqq., xxili. 8 sqq.), and during the rebellion of Absalom (2 Sam. 
xv. 24 sqq.). 7 D3 (to-day) puts a limit upon the pardon, 
because Solomon could not foresee whether Abiathar would 


1 When Thenius denies this, and maintains that Rehoboam cannot have 
been 41 years old when he began to reign, referring to his discussion at ch. 
xiv. 21, he answers himself, inasmuch as at ch. xiv. 21 he demonstrates the 
fallacy of the objections which Cappellus has raised against the correctness of 
the reading ‘‘ 41 years.” 

Cc 
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always keep quiet, and not forfeit his ‘life again by fresh 
crimes.'—Ver. 27. The banishment of Abiathar to his own private 
possession involved his deposition from the priesthood. And, as 
the historian adds, thus was the word of the Lord concerning 
the house of Eli fulfilled (1 Sam. ii, 30-33). KBD? corresponds 
to the New Testament tva wAnpw6h. For further remarks on 
this prophecy and its fulfilment, see at 1 Sam. ii. 30 sqq.? Thus 
was the high-priesthood of the house of Eli extinguished, and 
henceforth this dignity passed through Zadok into the sole pos- 
session of the line of Eleazar. 

Vers. 28-34. Execution of Joab.—When the report (of the 
execution of Adonijah and the deposition of Abiathar) came 
to Joab, he fled to the tent of Jehovah (not to the tabernacle, 
but to the holy tent upon Zion) to seek protection at the altar 
(see at ch. 1 50). The words 7b) No... ax’ °D are intro- 
duced as a parenthesis to explain Joab’s flight: “ for Joab had 
leaned after Adonijah, ” 4e, taken his side (778 7D), as in Ex. 
xxiii 2, Judg. ix. 3), “but not after Absalom.” > There is 


1 There is no meaning in the objection of Thenius, that Abiathar did not 
carry the ark himself, since this was not the duty of the high priest. For, in 
the first place, it is questionable whether Abiathar did not lend a helping 
hand at the removal of the ark during Absalom’s conspiracy. And, secondly, 
the duty binding upon the high priest, to superintend and conduct the 
removal of the ark, might very well be called carrying the ark. The con- 
jecture, that for fins we should read THEN, founders on the preterite NN) ; : 


for Abiathar had not only worn the ephod once before, but he wore “it ‘till 
the very hour in which Solomon deposed him from his office. 

? Nothing is related concerning the subsequent fate of Abiathar, since the 
death of a high priest who had been deprived of his office was a matter of no 
importance to the history of the kingdom of God. At any rate, he would 
not survive his deposition very long, as he was certainly eighty years old 
already (see Comm. on Sam. p. 267).—The inference which Ewald (Gesch. 
ill. pp. 269, 270) draws from 1 Sam. ii. 31-36 as to the manner of his death, 
namely, that he fell by the sword, is one of the numerous fictions founded 
upon naturalistic assumptions with which this scholar has ornamented the 
biblical history. 

3 Instead of nidviay the LXX. (Cod. Vat.), Vulgate, Syr., and Arab. 
have adopted the reading nde, and both Thenius and Ewald propose to 


alter the text accordingly. But whatever plausibility this reading may have, 
especially if we alter the preterite md3 into the participle m3 after the gy 
xexaixas Of the LXX., as Thenius does, it has no other foundation than an 
arbitrary rendering of ‘the LXX., who thought, but quite erroneously, that 
the allusion to Absalom was inapplicable here. For 9nx nb3, to take a 
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no foundation in the biblical text for the conjecture, that Joab 
had given Adonijah the advice to ask for Abishag as his wife, 
just as Ahithophel had given similar advice to Absalom (2 Sam. 
xvi. 21). For not only is there no intimation of anything of 
the kind, but Solomon punished Joab solely because of his 
crimes in the case of Abner and Amasa. Moreover, Abiathar 
was also deposed, without having any fresh machinations in 
favour of Adonijah laid to his charge. The punishment of 
Adonijah and Abiathar was quite sufficient to warn Joab of his 
approaching fate, and lead him to seek to save his life by fleeing 
to the altar. It is true that, according to Ex. xxi. 13, 14, 
the altar could afford no protection to a man who had com- 
mitted two murders. But! he probably thought no more of 
these crimes, which had been committed a long time before, but 
simply of his participation in Adonijah’s usurpation; and he 
might very well hope that religious awe would keep Solomon 
from putting him to death in a holy place for such a crime as 
that. And it is very evident that this hope was not altogether 
@ visionary one, from the fact that, according to ver. 30, when 
Joab refused to leave the altar at the summons addressed to him 
in the name of the king, Benaiah did not give him the death- 
blow at once, but informed Solomon of the fact and received 
his further commands. Solomon, however, did not arrest the 
course of justice, but ordered him to be put to death there and 
afterwards buried. The burial of the persons executed was a 
matter of course, as, according to Deut. xxi. 23, even a person 
who had been hanged was to be buried before sunset. When, 
therefore, Solomon gives special orders for the burial of Joab, 
the meaning is that Benaiah is to provide for the burial with 
distinct reference to the services which Joab had rendered to his 
father. “ And take away the blood, which Joab shed without 
cause, from me and my father’s house.” So long as Joab re- 
mained unpunished for the double murder, the blood-guiltiness 
rested upon the king and his house, on whom the duty of 
punishment devolved (cf. Num. xxxv. 30, 31; Deut. xix. 13). 
O03 ‘D3, blood without cause, z.e. blood shed in innocence. On 
the connection of the adverb with the substantive, at which 
Thenius takes offence, comp. Ges. § 151, 1, and Ewald, § 287, d. 
person's side, would suit very well in the case of Adonijah and Absalom, but 


not in that of Solomon, whose claim to the throne was not a party affair, but 
had been previously determined by God. 
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—-For ver. 32, compare ver. 5. The words of Solomon in ver. 
33a point back to the curse which David uttered upon Joab 
and his descendants after the murder of Abner (2 Sam. ii. 
28, 29). “But to David, and his seed, and his house, and his 
throne, let there be salvation for ever from Jehovah.” This 
wish sprang from a conviction, based upon 2 Sam. vii 14, that 
the Lord would not fulfil His promise to David unless his suc- 
cessors upon the throne exercised right and justice according to 
the command of the Lord.—Ver. 34. Benaiah went up (yn), in- 
asmuch as the altar by the ark of the covenant stood higher up 
Mount Zion than Solomon’s house. Joab was buried “in his 
house” (ze. in the tomb prepared in his house, either in the 
court or in the garden: cf. 1 Sam. xxv. 1), “in the desert,” 
probably the wilderness of Judah, as Joab’s mother was a step- 
sister of David, and therefore probably dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood of Bethlehem.—Ver. 35. Solomon appointed Benaiah 
commander-in-chief in the place of Joab, and put Zadok in 
Abiathar’s place (cf. ch. 1 8, 9). 

Vers. 36—46. Punishment of Shimei—Solomon thereupon’ 
ordered Shimei to come, probably from Behurim, where his 
home was (2 Sam. xvi. 5), and commanded him to build him- 
self a house in Jerusalem to dwell in, and not to leave the city 
“any whither” (738) 728), threatening him with death if ever 
he should cross the brook Kidron. The valley of Kidron is 
mentioned as the eastern boundary of the city with an allusion 
to the fact, that Bahurim was to the east of Jerusalem towards 
the desert.—Ver. 38. Shimei vowed obedience, and that on 
oath, as is supplementarily observed in ver. 42, though it has 
been arbitrarily interpolated by the LXX. here; and he kept his 
word a considerable time.—Vers. 39,40. But after the lapse 
of three years, when two slaves fled’to Gath to king Achish, 
with whom David had also sought and found refuge (1 Sam. 
XXViL 2, compare ch. xxi. 11‘sqq.), he started for Gath as soon as 
he knew this, and fetched them back.—Vers. 41 sqq. When this 
was reported to Solomon, he sent for Shimei and charged him 
with the breach of his command : “ Did I not swear to thee by 
Jehovah, and testify to thee, etc.? Why hast thou not kept 
the oath of Jehovah (the oath sworn by Jehovah) . .?”——Ver. 44. 
He then reminded him of the evil which he had done to his 
father: “ Thou knowest all the evil, which thy heart knoweth 
(1c. which thy conscience must tell thee); and now Jehovah 
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returns the evil upon thy head,” namely, by decreeing the 
punishment of death, which he deserved for blaspheming the 
anointed of the Lord (2 Sam. xvi. 9).—Ver. 45. “And king 
Solomon will be blessed, and the throne of David be established 
before Jehovah for ever,” namely, because the king does justice 
(compare the remark on ver. 33).—Ver. 46. Solomon then 
ordered him to be executed by Benaiah. This punishment was 
also just. As Solomon had put Shimei’s life in his own hand 
by imposing upon him confinement in Jerusalem, and Shimei 
had promised on oath to obey the king’s command, the breach 
of his oath was a crime for which he had no excuse. There is 
no force at all in the excuses which some commentators adduce 
in his favour, founded upon the money which his slaves had 
cost him, and the wish to recover possession of them, which was 
a right one in itself. If Shimei had wished to remain faithful 
to his oath, he might have informed the king of the flight of his 
slaves, have entreated the king that they might be brought back, 
and have awaited the king’s decision ; but he had no right thus 
lightly to break the promise given on oath. By the breach of 
his oath he had forfeited his life. And this is the first thing 
with which Solomon charges him, without his being able to 
offer any excuse; and it is not till afterwards that he adduces 
as a second fact in confirmation of the justice of his procedure, 
the wickedness that he practised towards his father—The last 
clause, “and the kingdom was established by (7!3) Solomon,” 
is attached to the following chapter in the Cod. Al. of the LXX. 
(in the Cod. Vat. it is wanting, or rather its place is supplied 
by a long interpolation), in the Vulgate, and in the Syriac; 
and indeed rightly so, as Thenius has shown, not merely be- 
cause of the P71 in ch. ii. 2, but also because of its form as a 
circumstantial clause, to which the following account (ch. iii. 
1 sqq.) is appended. 


CHAP. III. SOLOMON’S MARRIAGE; WORSHIP AND SACRIFICE AT 
GIBEON ; AND WISE JUDICIAL SENTENCE. 


The establishment of the government in the hands of Solomon 
having been noticed in ch. ii, the history of his reign com- 
mences with an account of his marriage to an Egyptian princess, 
and with a remark concerning the state of the kingdom at the 
beginning of his reign (vers. 1-3). There then follows a de- 
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scription of the solemn sacrifice and prayer at Gibeon, by which 
Solomon sought to give a religious consecration to his govern- 
ment, and to secure the assistance of the Lord and His blessing 
upon it, and obtained the fulfilment of his desire (vers. 4-15). 
And then, as a practical proof of the spirit of his government, 
we have the sentence through which he displayed the wisdom 
of his judicial decisions in the sight of all the people (vers. 
16-28). 

Vers. 1-3. Solomon's marriage and the religious state of the 
kingdom.—Ver. 1. When Solomon had well secured his posses- 
sion of the throne (ch it 46), he entered into alliance with 
Pharaoh, by taking his daughter as his wife. This Pharaoh of 
Egypt is supposed by Winer, Ewald, and others to have been 
Psusennes, the last king of the twenty-first (Tanitic) dynasty, 
who reigned thirty-five years ; since the first king of the twenty- 
second (Bubastic) dynasty, Sesonchis or Sheshonk, was certainly 
the Shishak who conquered Jerusalem in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam’s reign (ch. xiv. 25, 26). The alliance by marriage 
with the royal family of Egypt presupposes that Egypt was 
desirous of cultivating friendly relations with the kingdom of 
Israel, which had grown into a power to be dreaded; although, 
as we know nothing more of the history of Egypt at that time 
than the mere names of the kings (as given by Manetho), it is 
impossible to determine what may have been the more precise 
grounds which led the reigning king of Evypt to seek the 
friendship of Israel. There is, at any rate, greater probability in 
this supposition than in that of Thenius, who conjectures that 
Solomon contracted this marriage because he saw the necessity 
of entering into a closer relationship with this powerful neigh- 
bour, who had a perfectly free access to Palestine. The con- 
clusion of this marriage took place in the first year of Solomon’s 
reign, though probably not at the very beginning of the reign, 
but not till after his buildings had been begun, as we may infer 
from the expression ni23? ind Ty (until he had made an end of 
building). Moreover, Solomon had already married Naamah the 
Ammonitess before ascending the throne, and had had a son by 
her (compare ch. xiv. 21 with xi 42, 43).—Marriage with an 
Egyptian princess was not a transgression of the law, as it was 
only marriages with Canaanitish women that were expressly 
prohibited (Ex. xxxiv. 16; Deut. vu. 3), whereas it was allow- 
able to marry even foreign women taken in war (Deut. xxi. 10 
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eqq.). At the same time, it was only when the foreign wives 
renounced idolatry and confessed their faith in Jehovah, that 
such marriages were in accordance with the spirit of the law. 
And we may assume that this was the case even with Pharaoh’s 
daughter; because Solomon adhered so faithfully to the Lord 
during the first years of his reign, that he would not have -tole- 
tated any idolatry in his neighbourhood, and we cannot find any 
trace of Egyptian idolatry in Israel in the time of Solomon, and, 
lastly, the daughter of Pharaoh is expressly distinguished in ch. 
xi. 1 from the foreign wives who tempted Solomon to idolatry 
in his old age. The assertion of Seb. Schmidt and Thenius 
to the contrary rests upon a false interpretation of ch. x1 1.— 
“ And he brought her into the city of David, till he had finished 
the building of his palace,” etc. Into the city of David: ze not 
into the palace in which his father had dwelt, as Thenius arbi- 
trarily interprets it in opposition to 2 Chron. viii. 11, but into a 
house in the city of David or Jerusalem, from which he brought 
her up into the house appointed for her after the building of his 
own palace was finished (ch. ix. 24). The building of the house 
of Jehovah is mentioned as well, because the sacred tent for the 
ark of the covenant was set up in the palace of David until the 
temple was finished, and the temple was not consecrated till 
after the completion of the building of the palace (see at ch. 
viii 1). By the building of “the wall of Jerusalem” we are to 
understand a stronger fortification, and possibly also the extension 
of the city wall (see at ch. xi 27).—Ver. 2. “Only the people 
sacrificed upon high places, because there was not yet a house 
built for the name of Jehovah until those days.” The limiting 
P., only, by which this general account of the existing condition 
of the religious worship is appended to what precedes, may be 
accounted for from fhe antithesis to the strengthening of the 
kingdom by Solomon mentioned in ch. ii. 46. The train of 
thought is the following: It is true that Solomon’s authority 
was firmly established by the punishment of the rebels, so that 
he was able to ally himself by marriage with the king of Egypt ; 
but just as he was obliged to bring his Egyptian wife into the 
city of David, because the building of his palace was not yet 
finished, so the people, and (according to ver. 3) even Solomon 
himself, were only able to sacrifice to the Lord at that time upon 
altars on the hich places, because the temple was not yet built. 
The participle D°731 denotes the continuation of this religious 
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condition (see Ewald, § 168, c). The nid3, or high places,’ were 
places of sacrifice and prayer, which were built upon eminences 
or hills, because men thought they were nearer the Deity there, 
and which consisted in some cases probably of an altar only, © 
though as a rule there was an altar with a sanctuary built 
by the side (nipa n’3, ch. xiii. 32; 2 Kings xvii. 29, 32, xxiii. 
19), so that D3 frequently stands for "D3 M3 (eg. ch. xi. 7, 
xiv. 23; 2 Kings xxi. 3, xxiii. 8), and the 703 is also dis- 
tinguished from the M3!0 (2 Kings xxiii 15; 2 Chron. xiv. 2). 
These high places were consecrated to the worship of Jehovah, 
and essentially different from the high places of the Canaanites 
which were consecrated to Baal. Nevertheless sacrificing upon 
these hivh places was opposed to the law, according to which 
the place which the Lord Himself had chosen for the revelation 
of His name was the only place where sacrifices were to be 
offered (Lev. xvii. 3 sqq.); and therefore it is excused here on 
the ground that no house (temple) had yet been built to the 
name of the Lord—vVer. 3. Even Solomon, although he loved 
the Lord, walking in the statutes of his father David, ze. accord- 
ing to ch. ii. 3, in the commandments of the Lord as they are 
written in the law of Moses, sacrificed and burnt incense upon 
high places. Before the building of the temple, more especially 
since the tabernacle had lost its significance as the central place 
of the gracious presence of God among His people, through the 
removal of the ark of the covenant, the worship of the high 
places was unavoidable; although even afterwards it still con- 
tinued as a forbidden cultus, and could not be thoroughly ex- 
terminated even by the most righteous kings (ch. xxii, 24; 
2 Kings xii. 4, xiv. 4, xv. 4, 35). 


1 The opinion of Béttcher and Thenius, that no signifies a ‘sacred 


coppice,” is only based upon untenable etymological combinations, and can- 
not be proved. And Ewald’s view is equally unfounded, viz. that ‘‘ high 
places were an old Cananzan species of sanctuary, which at that time had 
become common in Israel also, and consisted of a tall stone of a conical shape, 
as the symbol of the Holy One, and of the real high place, viz. an altar, a 
sacred tree or grove, or even an image of the one God as well” (Gesch. iii. p. 
390). For, on the one hand, it cannot be shown that the tall stone of a conical 
shape existed even in the case of the Canaanitish bamoth, and, on the other 
hand, it is impossible to adduce a shadow of a proof that the Israelitish 
bamoth, which were dedicated to Jehovah, were constructed precisely after the 
pattern of the Baal’s-bamoth of the Canaanites. 
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Vers, 4-15. Sotomon’s SacrIFICE AND DREAM AT GIBEON 
(cf. 2 Chron. i. 1-13).—To implore the divine blessing upon 
his reign, Solomon offered to the Lord at Gibeon a great sacri- 
fice—a thousand burnt-offerings; and, according to 2 Chron. i. 2, 
the representatives of the whole nation took part in this sacri- 
ficial festival. At that time the great or principal bamah was 
at Gibeon (the present ¢l Jib; see at Josh. ix. 3), namely, the 
Mosaic tabernacle (2 Chron. i. 3), which is called 7235, because 
the ark of the covenant, with which Jehovah had bound up His 
gracious presence, was not there now. “ Upon that altar,” zc. 
upon the altar of the great bamah at Gibeon, the brazen altar 
of burnt-offering in the tabernacle (2 Chron. i. 6).—Vers. 5 sqq. 
The one thing wanting in the place of sacrifice at Gibeon, viz. 
the ark of the covenant with the gracious presence of Jehovah, 
was supplied by the Lord in the case of this sacrifice by a direct 
revelation in a dream, which Solomon received in the night fol- 
lowing the sacrifice. There is a connection between the question 
which God addressed to Solomon in the dream, “ What shall I 
give thee ?” and the object of the sacrifice, viz. to seek the help 
of God for his reign. Solomon commences his prayer in ver. 6 
with an acknowledgment of the great favour which the Lord 
had shown to his father David, and had continued till now by 
raising his son to his throne ("37 OD, as it is this day: cf. 
1 Sam. xxii. 8, Deut. viii. 18, etc.); and then, in vers. 7-9, 
in the consciousness of his incapacity for the right administra- 
tion of government over so numerous a people, he asks the Lord 
for an obedient heart and for wisdom to rule His people. “Ay\ 
introduces the petition, the reasons assigned for which are, (1) 
his youth and inexperience, and (2) the greatness or multitude 
of the nation to be governed. I am, says he, }OP 73, ae. an 
inexperienced youth (Solomon was only about twenty years 
old) ; “ I know not to go out and in,” «¢. how to behave my- 
self as king, or govern the people (for X13) NX¥ compare the note 
on Num. xxvii. 17). At ver. 8 he describes the magnitude of 
the nation in words which recall to mind the divine promises in 
Gen. xiii, 16 and xxxii. 13, to indicate how gloriously the Lord 
has fulfilled the promises which He made to the patriarchs. 
—Ver. 9. FN, therefore give. The prayer (commencing with 
nay in ver. 7) is appended in the form of an apodosis to the 
circumstantial clauses ‘3) 'D3%) and ‘3) 77231, which contain the 
grounds of the petition. yb) 2, a hearing heart, ie. a heart 
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ceiving heed to the law and right of God, “ to judge Thy 
people, (namely) to distinguish between good and evil (ie. right 
and wrong).” “For who could judge this Thy numerous people,” 
sc. unless Thou gavest him intelligence? 123, heavy in multi- 
tude: in the Chronicles this is explained by bin3.— Vers. 10 sqq. 
This prayer pleased God well. “ Because thou hast asked this, 
and hast not asked for thyself long life, nor riches, nor the 
life (ze. the destruction) of thy foes,” all of them good things, 
which the world seeks to obtain as the greatest prize, “ but 
intelligence to hear judgment (ze. to foster it, inasmuch as the 
administration of justice rests upon a conscientious hearing of 
the parties), behold I have done according to thy word” (ae. ful- 
filled thy request: the perfect is used, inasmuch as the hearken- 
ing has already begun ; for 37 in this connection compare Ewald, 
§ 307, ¢), “and given thee a wise and understanding heart.” The 
words which follow, “ so that there has been none like thee 
before thee,” etc, are not to be restricted to the kings of Israel, 
as Clericus supposes, but are to be understood quite universally 
a3 applying to all mankind (cf. ch. v. 9-11).—Vers. 13, 14. In 
addition to this, according to the promise that to him who seeks 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness all other things 
shall be added (Matt. vi. 33), God will also give him the 
earthly blessings, for which he has not asked, and that in great 
abundance, viz. riches and honour such as no king of the earth 
has had before him; and if he adhere faithfully to God’s com- 
mandments, long life also (A378, in this case I have lengthened). 
This last promise was not fulfilled, because Solomon did not 
observe the condition (cf. ch. xi 42).—Ver. 15. Then Solomon 
awoke, and behold it was a dream; ze. a dream produced by God, 
a revelation by dream, or a divine appearance in a dream. O1n 
as in Num. xii 6.—Solomon thanked the Lord again for this 
promise after his return to Jerusalem, by offering burnt-offerings 
and thank-offerings before the ark of the covenant, ze. upon 
the altar at the tent erected for the ark upon Zion, and pre- 
pared a meal for all his servants (viz. his court-servants), <e. 
a sacrificial meal of the pn nov,—This sacrificial festival upon 
Zion is omitted in the Chronicles, as well as the following 
account in vers. 16—28 ; not, however, because in the chroni- 
cler’s opinion no sacrifices had any legal validity but such as 
were offered upon the altar of the Mosaic tabernacle, as Thenius 
fancies, though without observing the account in 1 Chron. xxi. 
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26 sqq., which overthrows this assertion, but because this sacri- 
ficial festival had no essential significance in relation to Solo- 
mon’s reign. 


Vers. 16-28. Sotomon’s JUDICIAL WispoM.—As a proof that 
the Lord had bestowed upon Solomon unusual judicial wisdom, 
there is appended a decision of his in a very difficult case, in 
which Solomon had shown extraordinary intelligence. Two 
harlots living together in one house had each given birth to a 
child, and one of them had “ overlaid” her child in the night 
while asleep (7? 23% WX, because she had lain upon it), and 
had then placed her dead child in the other one’s bosom and 
taken her living child away. When the other woman looked 
the next morning at the child lying in her bosom, she saw that 
it was not her own but the other woman’s child, whereas the 
latter maintained the opposite. As they eventually referred the 
matter in dispute to the king, and each one declared that the 
living child was her own, the king ordered a sword to be 
brought, and the living child to be cut in two, and a half given 
to each. Then the mother of the living child, “ because her 
bowels yearned upon her son,” zc. her maternal love was ex- 
cited, cried out, “ Give her (the other) the living child, but do 
not slay it;’ whereas the latter said, “ It shall be neither mine 
nor thine, cut it in pieces.”—Ver. 27. Solomon saw from this 
which was the mother of the living child, and handed it over to 
her.'—Ver. 28. This judicial decision convinced all the people 
that Solomon was endowed with divine wisdom for the admini- 
stration of justice. 


CHAP. Iv.-V. 14. SOLOMON’S MINISTERS OF STATE. HIS REGAL 
SPLENDOUR AND WISDOM. 


Ch. iv. contains a list of the chief ministers of state (vers. 
2-6), and of the twelve officers placed over the land (vers. 7-20), 
which is inserted here to give an idea of the might and glory of 


1 Grotius observes on this: ‘‘ The éyx/vore of Solomon was shown by this . 
to be very great. There is a certain similarity in the account of Ariopharnis, 
king of the Thracians, who, when three persons claimed to be the sons of the 
king of the Cimmerii, decided that he was the son who would not obey the 
command to cast javelins at his father’s corpse. The account is given by 
Diodorus Siculus.” 
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the kingdom of Israel under Solomon’s reign. So far as the 
contents are concerned, this list belongs to the middle portion of 
the reign of Solomon, as we may see from the fact that two of 
the officers named had daughters of Solomon for their wives 
(vers. 11, 15), whom they could not possibly have married till 
the later years of Solomon’s life. 


Vers, 1-6. THE CuiEF MINISTERS OF STATE.—The list is intro- 
duced in ver. 1 by the general remark, that “ king Solomon was 
king over all Israel.”—-Ver. 2. The first of the DY, princes, 
ae. chief ministers of state or dignitaries, mentioned here is not 
the commander-in-chief, as under the warlike reign of David 
(2 Sam. viii 16, xx. 23), but, in accordance with the peaceful 
rule of Solomon, the administrator of the kingdom (or prime 
minister) : “ Azariah the son of Zadok was 17153,” ie. not the 
priest, but the administrator of the kingdom, the representative 
of the king before the people; like {75 in ver. 5, where this word 
is interpreted by yoo ny, with this difference, however, arising 
from the article before 115, that Azariah was the Kohen par 
excellence, that is to say, held the first place among the confidential 
counsellors of the king, so that his dignity was such as befitted 
the office of an administrator of the kingdom. Compare the 
explanation of #75 at 2 Sam. viii. 18. The view of the Vulgate, 
Luther, and others, which has been revived by Thenius, namely, 
that 1715 is to be connected as a genitive with PiT¥73 in oppo- 
sition to the accents, “ Azariah the son of Zadok the priest,” is 
incorrect, and does not even yield any sense, since the connection 
of these words with the following Elichoreph, etc., is precluded by 
the absence of the copula Vav, which would be indispensable if 
Azariah had held the same office as the two brothers Elichoreph 
and Achijah.! Moreover, Azariah the son of Zadok cannot be 
a grandson of Zadok the high priest, ze. a son of Ahimaaz the 
son of Zadok, as many infer from 1 Chron. v. 34, 35 (vi 8, 9); 
for, apart from the fact that Zadok’s grandson can hardly have 
been old enough at the time for Solomon to invest him with 


1 The objection by which Thenius tries to set aside this argument, which 
has been already advanced by Houbigant, viz. that ‘‘if the firet (Azariah) was 
not also a state scribe, the copula would be inserted, as it is everywhere else 
from ver. 4 onwards when a new office is mentioned,” proves nothing at all, 
because the copula is also omitted in ver. 8, where the new office of "510 
is introduced. : 
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the chief dignity in the kingdom, which would surely be con- 
ferred upon none but men of mature years, we can see no reason 
why the Azariah mentioned here should not be called the son of 
Ahimaaz, If the Zadok referred to here was the high priest of 
that mame, Azariah can only have been a brother of Ahimaaz. 
And there is no real difficulty in the way, since the name Azariah 
occurs three times in the line of high priests (1 Chron. v. 36, 
39), and therefore was by no means rare—Ver. 3. Elichoreph 
and Achijah, sons of Shisha, who had held the same office 
under David, were secretaries of state (OM5D: see at 2 Sam. 
viii. 17 and xx. 25, where the different names XU = N'Y and 
my are also discussed).—Jchoshaphat the son of Ahilud was the 
chancellor, as he had already been in the time of David (2 Sam. 
viii. 17 and xx. 24). The rendering of Thenius, “ whilst 
Jehoshaphat was chancellor,’ is grammatically impossible-—— 
Ver. 4. On Benaiah, compare ch. i 35 and the Commentary 
on 2 Sam. xxiii 20. On Zadok and Abiathar, see at 2 Sam. 
viii. 17. It appears strange that Abiathar should be named as 
priest, z.c. as high priest, along with Zadok, since Solomon had 
deposed him from the priestly office (ch. ii 27, 35), and we 
cannot imagine any subsequent pardon. The only possible 
explanation is that proposed by Theodoret, namely, that Solo- 
mon had only deprived him of the dpyy, ie. of the priest’s 
office, but not of the icowcvvn or priestly dignity, because this 
was hereditary.'"—Ver. 5. Azariah the son of Nathan was over 
the 0°38), z.. the twelve officers named in vers. 7 sqq. Zabud 
the son of Nathan was {75 (not the son of “ Nathan the priest,” 
as Luther and many others render it). {75 is explained by the 
epithet appended, 200 Nya: privy councillor, ze. confidential 
adviser of the king. Nathan is not the prophet of that name, 
as Thenius supposes, but the son of David mentioned in 2 Sam. 
v. 14. Azariah and Zabud were therefore nephews of Solomon. 
—Ver. 6. Ahishar was M37 >Y, over the palace, i. governor 
of the palace, or minister of the king’s household (compare 
ch. xvi 9, 2 Kings xvi. 18, and Isa. xxii. 15), an office met 
with for the first time under Solomon. -Adoniram, probably 
the same person as Adoram in 2 Sam. xx. 24, was chief over- 
seer of the tributary service. He was so in the time of David 
also. 

1 Tay dpyny dPsiraro, ov rig lepwovyns iyvpvacer’ ryy yap Tis iepwovens delay 
OUx ix xeiporopiacs, GAA’ ix yowixiig Eloy 01ed0x%%¢.— | HEODORET. 
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Vers. 7-19. SoLomon’s OFFICIAL PERSONS AND THEIR Dis- 
TRIcTs.—Ver. 7. Solomon had (appointed) twelve 50°32 over all 
Israel, who provided (17293) for the king and his house, we. sup- 
plied provisions for the necessities of the court. These prefects 
are not to be regarded as “chamberlains,” or administrators of 
the royal domains (Michaelis and Ewald), for these are men- 
tioned in 1 Chron. xxvii. 25 sqq. under a different title. They 
are “general receivers of taxes,” or “ chief tax-collectors,” as 
Rosenmiiller expresses it, who levied the king’s duties or taxes, 
which consisted in the East, as they still do to the present time, 
for the most part of natural productions, or the produce of the 
land, and not of money payments as in the West, and delivered 
them at the royal kitchen (Rosenmiiller, A. wnd N. Morgenland, 
iii, p. 166). It cannot be inferred from the explanation given 
by Josephus, 7yepoves nal orparryoi, that they exercised a kind 
of government, as Thenius supposes, since this explanation is 
nothing but a subjective conjecture. “ One month in the year 
was it every one’s duty (38 oY nvm) to provide.” The districts 
assigned to the twelve prefects coincide only partially with the 
territories of the tribes, because the land was probably divided 
among them according to its greater or smaller productiveness. 
Moreover, the order in which the districts are enumerated is 
not a geographical one, but probably follows the order in which 
the different prefects had to send the natural productions month 
by month for the maintenance of the king's court. The de- 
scription begins with Ephraim in ver. 8, then passes over in 
ver. 9 to the territory of Dan to the west of it,in ver. 10 to the 
territory of Judah and Simeon on the south, in vers. 11 and 12 
to the territory of Manasseh on this side from the Mediterranean 
to the Jordan, then in vers. 13 and 14 to the territory of 
Manasseh on the other side of the Jordan, thence back again in 
vers. 15 and 16 to the northern parts of the land on this side, 
viz. the territories of Naphtali and Asher, and thence farther 
south to Issachar in ver. 17, and Benjamin in ver. 18, closing 
at last in ver. 19 with Gilead.—Vers. 8 sqq. In the names of 
the prefects we are struck with the fact, that in the case of five 
of them the names given are not their own but their fathers’ 
names. It is very improbable that the proper names should 
have dropped out five times (as Clericus, Michaelis, and others 
suppose) ; and consequently there is simply the assumption left, 
that the persons in question bore their fathers’ names with Ben 
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prefixed as their own proper names: Benhur, Bendeker, etc., after 
the analogy of Benchanan in 1 Chron. iv. 20 and others, al- 
though such a proper name as Ben-Abinadab (ver. 11) appears 
very strange. Benhur was stationed on the mountains of 
Ephraim. These mountains, here only the mountainous district 
of the tribe of Ephraim, were among the most fruitful portions 
of Palestine (see at Josh. xvu. 14, 15).—-Ver. 9. Bendeker was 
in Makaz, a city only mentioned here, the situation of which 
is unknown, but which is at any rate to be sought for in the 
tribe of Dan, to which the other cities of this district belong. 
Shaalbim has probably been preserved in the present Selbit, to 
the north-west of Ydlo (see at Josh. xix. 42). Bethshemesh, the 
present Ain-Shems (see at Josh. xv. 10). Elon (i?8), which is 
distinguished from Ajalon (Josh. xix. 42 and 43) by the epithet 
Bethchanan, and belonged to the tribe of Dan, has not yet been 
discovered (see at Josh. xix. 43). The LXX. have arbitrarily 
interpolated éws before Bethchanan, and Thenius naturally takes 
this under his ‘protection, and consequently traces Bethchanan in 
the village of Beit Huntin (Rob. Pal. ii. p. 371), but without con- 
sidering that éws yields no reasonable sense unless preceded by 
10, ex (from; cf. ver. 12).—Ver. 10. Benhesed was in Arubboth, 
which does not occur again, so that its situation, even if it should 
be identical with Arad in Josh. xv. 52, as Bottcher conjectures, 
can only be approximatively inferred from the localities which 
follow. To him (i), te. to his district, belonged Sochoh and all 
the land of Hepher. From Sochoh we may see that Benhesed’s 
district was in the tribe of Judah. Of the two Sochohs in Judah, 
that still exist under the name of Shuwetkeh, it is impossible to 
determine with certainty which is intended here, whether the 
one upon the mountains (Josh. xv. 48) or the one in the plain 
(Josh. xv. 35). The fact that it is associated with the land of 
Hepher rather favours the latter. The land of Hepher, which 
must not be confounded with the city of Gath-Hepher in the tribe 
of Zebulun (Josh. xix.13; 2 Kings xiv. 25), but was the territory 
of one of the Canaanitish kings who were defeated by Joshua, 
was probably situated in the plain (see at Josh. xii. 17).— 
Ver. 11. Ben-Abinadab had the whole of the high range of 
Dor (1% D3, Josh. xii. 23), te. the strip of coast on the Medi- 
terranean Sea below the promontory of Carmel, where the city 
of Dor, which has been preserved in the village of Tantura or 
Tortura, nine miles to the north of Cesarea, was situated (see 
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at Josh. xi. 2). Whether this district embraced the fruitful 
plain of Sharon is not so clearly made out as Thenius supposes. 
37V3N7a stands at the head absolutely, without any gram- 
matical connection with M222: “Abinadab: the whole of the 
high range of Dor,” etc. The person named was probably a son 
of David’s eldest brother but one (1 Sam. xvi. 8, xvii. 13), and 
therefore Solomon’s cousin; and he had married Solomon’s 
daughter.—Ver. 12. Baana the son of Ahilud was most likely 
a brother of Jehoshaphat the chancellor (ver. 3). This district 
embraced the cities on the southern edge of the plain of Jezreel, 
and extended to the Jordan. Taanach and Megiddo, which 
have been preserved in the villages of Zaanuk and Lejun, were 
situated on the south-western border of this plain, and belonged 
to the Manassites (see at Josh. xu. 21, xvi. 11). “And all 
Bethshean,” in other words, the whole of the district of Beth- 
shean, z.¢c. Beisan, at the eastern end of the valley of Jezreel, 
where it opens into the Jordan valley (Rob. Pai. ii. p. 740 sqq.), 
“which (district was situated) by the side of Zarthan below 
Jezreel, from (the town of) Bethshean (see at Josh. xvii: 11) to 
Abel-Mecholah, on the other side of Jokmeam.” Zarthan, also 
called Zereda (compare ch. vii. 46 with 2 Chron. iv. 17), has 
probably been preserved, so far as the name is concerned, in 
Kurn Sartabeh, in the neighbourhood of which the old city pro- 
bably stood, about five miles to the south of Beisan, at a point 
where the Jordan valley contracts (see at Josh. 1116). The 
expression “ below Jezreel” refers to “ all Bethshean,” and may 
be explained from the elevated situation of Jezreel, the present 
Zerin (see at Josh. xix. 18). According to Rob. 1. p. 163, 
this is “ comparatively high, and commands a wide and noble 
view, extending down the broad low valley on the east of Beisan 
and to the mountains of Ajlun beyond the Jordan.” The fol- 
lowing words, “from Bethshean to Abel-Mecholah,” give a more 
precise definition of the boundary. The LXX. have erroneously 
inserted xat before jRY-N’3D, and Thenius and Bottcher defend it 
on the strength of their erroneous interpretations of the pre- 
ceding statements. -Abel-Mecholah was in the Jordan valley, 
according to the Onomast., ten Roman miles to the south of 
Beisan (see at Judg. vii. 22). The last clause is not quite 
intelligible to us, as the situation of the Levitical city Jokmeam 
(1 Chron. vi. 53, or Kibzaim, a different place from the Jokneam 
on Carmel, Josh. xii. 22, xxi. 34) has not yet been discovered 
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(see at Josh. xxi 22). According to this, Baanah’s district in 
the Jordan valley did not extend so far as Kurn Sartabeh, but 
simply to the neighbourhood of Zarthan, and embraced the 
whole of the tribe-territory of Manasseh on this side of the 
Jordan.—Ver. 13. Bengeber was in Ramoth of Gilead in the 
tribe of Gad (Josh. xx. 8), probably on the site of the modern 
Szalt (see at Deut. iv. 43). “To him belonged the Havvoth Jair 
(Jair’s-lives) in Gilead, to him the region of Argob in Bashan, 
sixty great cities with walls and brazen bolts.” If we look at 
this passage alone, the region of Argob in Bashan appears to be 
distinct from the Havvoth Jair in Gilead. But if we compare 
it with Num. xxx 40, 41, Deut. 1. 4, 5, and 13, 14, and 
Josh. xiii. 30, it is evident from these passages that the Jair’s- 
lives are identical with the sixty large and fortified.cities of the 
region of Argob. For, according to Deut. ui. 4, these sixty for- 
tified cities, with high walls, gates, and bars, were all fortified 
cities of the kingdom of Og of Bashan, which the Israelites con- 
quered under Moses, and to which, according to Num. xxxii. 41, 
Jair the Manassite, who had conquered them, gave the name 
of Havvoth Jair. Hence it is stated in Josh. xiii. 30, that the 
sixty Jair-towns were situated in Bashan. Consequently the 
‘aN ban 12 in our verse is to be taken as a more precise defini- 
tion of ‘3) Wx! NN 1), or a clearer description of the district 
superintended by Bengeber, so that Gilead is used, as is frequently 
the case, in the broader sense of Perea. Compare with this the 
Commentary on Deut. iii. 4 and 13, 14, where the names 3358 
and Mn are explained, and the imaginary discrepancy between 
the sixty Jair’s-towns in the passages cited, and the twenty- 
three and thirty cities of Jair in 1 Chron. ii, 22 and Judg. x. 4, 
is discussed and solved. And when Thenius objects to this 
explanation on the ground that the villages of Jair cannot 
be identical with the sixty fortified cities, because villages of 
nomads and strongly fortified cities could not be one and the 
same, this objection falls to the ground with the untenable in- 
terpretation of MM as applying to nomad villages—Ver. 14. 
Ahinadab the son of Iddo received as his district Mahanaum, a 
fortified and probably also a very important city to the north of 
the Jabbok, on the border of the tribe of Gad, which may perhaps 
have been preserved in the ruin of Mahneh (see at Josh. xiii. 26 
and Gen. xxxii. 3). "MD, to Mahanaim (cf. Ewald, § 216, a, 
note), with 7 local, probably referring to the fact that Ahinadab 
D 
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was sent away to Mahanaim—Ver. 15. Ahimaaz, possibly 
Zadok’s son (2 Sam. xv. 27, xvii. 17 sqq.), in Naphtali. This 
does not denote generally “the most northern portion of the 
land, say from the northern end of the lake of Gennesaret into 
Coele-Syria,” as Thenius supposes; for the tribe-territory of 
Asher, which had a prefect of its own, was not situated to the 
south-west of Naphtali, but ran along the west of Naphtali to 
the northern boundary of Canaan (see at Josh. xix. 24-31). 
He also (like Ben-Abinadab, ver. 11) had a daughter of Solomon, 
Basmath, as his wife—vVer. 16. Baanah the son of Hushaz, 
probably the faithful friend and wise counsellor of David 
(2 Sam. xv. 32 sqq., xvii 5 sqq.), was in Asher and Nitya, a 
name quite unknown. If 3 forms part of the word (Baaloth, 
according to the LXX., Vulg., Syr., and Arab.), we must take it 
as a district, since the preposition 3 would necessarily have been 
repeated if a district (Asher) had been connected with a town 
(Baaloth). In any case, it is not the city of Baaloth in the 
Negeb of Judah (Josh. xv. 24) that is intended—Ver. 17. 
Jehoshaphat the son of Paruach, in Jssachar; 7.e. over the whole 
of the territory of that tribe in the plain of Jezreel, with the 
exception of the cities of Taanach, Megiddo, and Bethshean, 
which were in the southern portion of it, and were allotted to 
the Manassites, and, according to ver. 12, were put under the 
care of Baanah; and not merely in the northern part of 
Issachar, “ with the exception of the plain of Jezreel,” as 
Thenius erroneously maintains. Zebulun may possibly have 
also formed part of his district, if not entirely, yet in its 
southern portion, provided that the northern portion was 
assigned to Ahimaaz in Naphtali, since Zebulun had no prefect 
of its own.—Ver. 18. Shimei the son of Elah, possibly the one 
mentioned in ch. 1 8, in Benjamin.—Ver. 19. Geber the son of 
Uni, in the land of Gilead, ic. as the apposition “the land of 
Sihon ... and of Og. . .” clearly shows, the whole of the 
Israelitish land on the east of the Jordan, as in Deut. xxxiv. 1, 
Judg. xx. 1, etc, with the simple exception of the districts 
placed under Bengeber and Ahinadab (vers. 13 and 14). 33 
‘HS, “ one president was it who (was) in the land (of Gilead).” 
2"¥) cannot signify a military post or a garrison here, as in 1 Sam. 
x. 5, xi 3, etc. but is equivalent to 2¥3, the president (ver. 7). 
The meaning is, that notwithstanding the great extent of this 
district, it had only one prefect. 
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In ver. 20 the account of Solomon’s officers is closed by a 
general remark as to the prosperous condition of the whole 
nation; though we miss the copula Vav at the commencement. 
The words, “Judah and Israel were numerous as the sand by 
the sea,” indicate that the promise given to the patriarchs (Gen. 
xxii 17, cf. xxxii. 13) had been fulfilled. To this there is 
appended in ch. v. 1 the remark concerning the extent of Solo- 
mon’s sway, which prepares the way for what follows, and shows 
how the other portion of the promise, “ thy seed will possess the 
gates of its enemies,” had been fulfilled——The first fourteen 
verses of ch. v. are therefore connected by the LXX., Vulg., 
Luther, and others with ch. iv. It is not till ch v. 15 thata 
new section begins. 


CuaP. Iv. 21-28 (v. 1-8). SoLomon’s Recat SPLENDOUR. 
Ver. 21. “Solomon was ruler over all the kingdoms from the 
river (Euphrates) onwards, over the land of the Philistines to the 
border of Egypt, who brought presents and were subject to Solo- 
mon his whole life long.” Most of the commentators supply 
before DAB Ye (even to the land of the Philistines) after the 
parallel passage 2 Chron. ix. 26, so that the following aaa Hh 
would give a more precise definition of the terminus ad quem. 
But it is by no means probable that 7%, which appears to be 
indispensable, should have dropped out through the oversight of 
a copyist, and it is not absolutely necessary to supply it, inas- 
much as 3 may be repeated in thought before ‘8 728 from the 
preceding clause. The participle 03> is construed ad sensum 
with nian, Bringing presents is equivalent to paying tribute, 
as in 2 Sam. vul 2, etc.—Vers. 22 sqq. The splendour of the 
court, the consumption in the royal kitchen (vers. 22-25), and 
the well-filled stables (vers. 26-28), were such as befitted the 
ruler of so large a kingdom.—Vers. 22, 23. The daily con- 
sumption of pn? (food or provisions) amounted to thirty cors of 
fine meal (nop = dN nob, fine sifted meal, Ex. xxix. 2; for 
ndo see also Lev. ii. 1) and sixty cors of NP, ordinary meal, 
ten fattened oxen, twenty pasture oxen, which were brought 
directly from the pasture and slaughtered, and a hundred sheep, 
beside different kinds of game. 5, xopos, the later name for 
19h, the largest dry and also liquid (ch. v. 11) measure of capa- 
city, contained ten ephahs or baths, 2.4, according to the calcula- 
tion made by Thenius, 15,300 cubic inches (Dresden) = about 
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1z scheffel ;! so that ninety cors would amount to 171 scheffel, 
from which 28,000 lbs. of bread could be baked (Theol. Stud. 
und Krit. 1846, pp. 132, 133). And “if we reckon 2 lbs. of 
bread to each person, there would be 14,000 persons in Solomon’s 
court.” The consumption of flesh would be quite in proportion 
to that of bread; for ten fattened oxen, twenty oxen from the 
pasture, and a hundred sheep, yield more than 21,000 Ibs. of 
meat, that is to say, a pound and a half for each person, “ assuming, 
according to the statements of those who are acquainted with the 
matter, that the edible meat of a fat ox amounts to 600 lbs, 
that of an ox from the pasture to 400 lbs., and that of a sheep to 
70 lbs.” (Thenius ut sup.). This daily consumption of Solomon’s 
court will not appear too great, if, on the one hand, we compare 
it with the quantity consumed at other oriental courts both of 
ancient and modern times,’ and if, on the other hand, we bear 
in mind that not only the numerous attendants upon the king 
and his harem, but also the royal adjutants and the large num- 
ber of officers employed about the court, were supplied from the 
king’s table, and that their families had also to be fed, inas- 
much as the wages in oriental courts are all paid in kind. In 
addition to this, game was also supplied to the king’s table: 
viz. 2% stags, ‘3¥ gazelles, OM fallow-deer, and O'D3N O33 
“fattened fowl.” The meaning of 5273 is doubtful. The earlier 
translators render it birds or fowl Kimchi adopts the render- 
ing “capons;” TZanch. Heros. “ geese,” so called from their pure 
(173) white feathers; and both Gesenius and Dietrich (Lez.) 
decide in favour of the latter. The word must denote some 
special kind of fowl, since edible birds in general were called 
B™BY (Neh. v. 18).—Vers. 24, 25. Solomon was able to appro- 
priate all this to his court, because (‘3) he had dominion, etc.; 
. . . and (ver. 25) Israel and Judah enjoyed the blessings of peace 
during the whole of his reign. 3} 1397293, “ over all the other 
side of the river (Euphrates),” ze. not the land on the east, but 
that on the west of the river. This usage of speech is to be 
explained from the fact that the author of our books, who was 
living in exile on the other side of the Euphrates, describes the 


1 The scheffel is about an English sack (vid. Fliigel’s Dict.).—Tr. 

2 According to Athen. Deipnos. iv. 10, the kings of Persia required a thou- 
sand oxen a day ; and according to Tavernier, in Rosenmiiller’s .1. u. N. Mor- 
genland, iii. pp. 166, 167, five hundred sheep and lambs were slaughtered daily 
for the Sultan’s court. 
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extent of Solomon’s kingdom taking that as his starting-point. 
Solomon’s power only extended to the Euphrates, from ZTiphsach 
in the north-east to Gaza in the south-west. MD5N (crossing, 
from NDB) is Thapsacus, a large and wealthy city on the western 
bank of the Euphrates, at which the armies of the younger 
Cyrus and Alexander crossed the river (Xen. Anab. 1. 4; Arrian, 
Exped. Alex. iii. 7). Gaza, the southernmost city of the Philis- 
tines, the present Guzzeh; see at Josh. xiii 3. The 72y ‘2D 
7739 are the kings of Syria who were subjugated by David 
(2 Sam. viii 6 and x. 19), and of the Philistines (2 Sam. 
vui 1). “And he had peace on all sides round about.” This 
statement does not “most decidedly contradict ch. xi 23 sqq.,” 
as Thenius maintains; for it cannot be proved that according 
to this passage the revolt of Damascus had taken place before 
Solomon’s reign (Ewald and others; see at ch. xi. 23 sqq.).— 
Ver, 25. “Judah and Israel sat in safety, every one under his 
vine and his fig-tree.” This expresses the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the costly productions of the land (2 Kings xviii 31), 
and is therefore used by the prophets as 4 figure denoting 
the happiness of the Messianic age (Mic. iv. 4; Zech. iii. 10). 
“From Dan to Beersheba,” as in Judg. xx. 1, etc—Ver. 26. 
This verse is not to be regarded “as a parenthesis according to 
the intention of the editor,” but gives a further proof of the 
peace and prosperity which the kingdom and people enjoyed 
under Solomon. Solomon had a strong force of war chariots 
and cavalry, that he might be able to suppress every attempt on 
the part of the tributary kings of Syria and Philistia to revolt 
and disturb the peace. “Solomon had 4000 racks of horses 
for his chariots, and 12,000 riding horses,” which were kept 
partly in Jerusalem and partly in cities specially built for the 
purpose (ch. ix. 19, x. 26; 2 Chron. i 14, ix 25). o'yaw (40) 
is an old copyist’s error for "YD (4), which we find in the 
parallel passage 2 Chron. ix. 25, and as we may also infer from 
ch. x. 26 and 2 Chron. 1 14, since according to these pas- 
sages Solomon had 1400 33) or war chariots. For 4000 
horses are a very suitable number for 1400 chariots, though not 
40,000, since two draught horses were required for every war 
chariot, and one horse may have been kept as a reserve. 28 
does not mean a team (Ges.), but a rack or box in a stable, from 
MS, carpere. According to Vegetius,i. 56, in Bochart (Hieroz. i. 


tr? 


p. 112, ed. Ros.), even in ancient times every horse had its own 
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crib in the stable just as it has now. Bottcher (n. ex. Krit. 
Achrenl. ii. p. 27) is wrong in supposing that there were several 
horses, say at least ten, to one rack. 5°9 is used collectively 
for “ chariots.”——Ver. 27. “ And” = a still further proof of the 
blessings of peace—‘ those prefects (vers. 7 sqq.) provided for 
king Solomon, and all who came to the king’s table, te. who 
were fed from the royal table, every one his month (see at 
ver. 7), so that nothing was wanting (ver. 28), and conveyed the 
barley (the ordinary food of cattle in Palestine and the southern 
lands, where oats are not cultivated) and the straw for the horses 
and coursers to the place where it ought to be. To WR 
by m1 the LXX., Vulg., and others supply 700 as the subject: 
wherever the king might stay. This is certainly more in har- 
mony with the imperfect 7%‘ than it would be to supply 274, 
as Bochart and others propose; still it is hardly correct. For 
in that case W271 D°D%? could only be understood as referring 
to the chariot horses and riding horses, which Solomon kept for 
the necessities of his court, and not to the whole of the cavalry; 
since we cannot possibly assume that even if Solomon changed 
his residence according to the season and to suit his pleasure, 
or on political grounds, as Thenius supposes, though this cannot 
by any means be inferred from ch. ix. 18 and 19, he took 
16,000 horses about with him. But this limitation of the 
clause is evidently at variance with the context, since D0°D%®? 
v31N too plainly refer back to ver. 6. Moreover, “if the king 
were intended, he would certainly have been mentioned by 
name, as sO many other subjects and objects have come be- 
tween.” For these reasons we agree with Bottcher in taking 
mn indefinitely : “where it (barley and straw) was wanted, accord- 
ing to the distribution of the horses.” 21 probably denotes a 
very superior kind of horse, like the German Renner (a courser 
or race-horse). iDBYOD WN, every one according to his right, te. 
whatever was appointed for him as right 


Vers. 29-34. SoLomon’s WispomM.—Ver. 29. According to 
His promise in ch. iii 12, God gave Solomon wisdom and very 
much insight and 3 3M, “breadth of heart,” ze a compre- 
hensive understanding, as sand by the sea-shore-——a proverbial 
expression for an innumerable multitude, or great abundance 
(cf. ch. iv. 20, Gen. xli. 49, Josh. xi. 4, etc). 23M signifies 
rather practical wisdom, ability to decide what is the judicious 
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and useful course to pursue; 3137, rather keenness of under- 
standing to arrive at the correct solution of difficult and com- 
plicated problems; 32 395, mental capacity to embrace the most 
diverse departments of knowledge—vVer. 30. His wisdom was 
greater than the wisdom of all the sons of the East, and all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, OP ‘33 (sons of the East) are gene- 
rally the Arabian tribes dwelling in the east of Canaan, who 
spread as far as to the Euphrates (cf. Judg. vi 3, 33, vii. 12, 
viii 10, Job 1 3, Isa xi 14, etc). Hence we find 03? x 
used in Gen. xxv. 6 to denote Arabia in the widest sense, on 
the east and south-east of Palestine; whereas in Gen. xxix. 1 
DWP "32 YS signifies the land beyond the Euphrates, viz. Meso- 
potamia, and in Num. xxiii 7, 03? "3, the mountains of Meso- 
potamia. Consequently by “the sons of the East” we are to 
understand here primarily the Arabians, who were celebrated for 
their gnomic wisdom, more especially the Sabseans (see at ch. x.), 
including the Idumeans, particularly the Temanites (Jer. xlix. 7 ; 
Obad. 8); but also, as 5» requires, the Chaldeans, who were 
celebrated both for their astronomy and astrology. “Ali the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,” because the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
which was so greatly renowned as almost to have become proverbial 
(cf. Isa. xix. 11, xxxi. 2, and Acts vii. 22; Joseph. Ant. viii. 
2, 9; Herod. ii 160), extended over the most diverse branches 
of knowledge, such as geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
astrology (Diod. Sic. i 73 and 81), and as their skill in the 
preparation of ointments from vegetable and animal sources, and 
their extensive acquaintance with medicine, clearly prove, em- 
braced natural science as well, in which Solomon, according to 
ver. 33, was very learned.—Ver. 31. “ He was wiser than all 
men (of his time), than Ethan the Ezrachite and Heman, Chal- 
col and Darda, the sons of Machol.” These four persons are 
most probably the same as the “sons of Zerach” (Ethan, Heman, 
Calcol, and Dara) mentioned in 1 Chron. ii. 6, since the names 
perfectly agree, with the exception of ¥71 for Y, where the 
difference is no doubt attributable to a copyist’s error; although, 
as the name does not occur again, it cannot be decided whether 
Dara or Darda is the correct form. Heman and Ethan are also 
called Ezrachites (‘MU87) in Ps. lxxxvi. 1 and Ixxxix. 1; and 
‘TUS is another form of ‘M1, the name of the family of Zerach 
the son of Judah (Num. xxvi. 13, 20), lengthened by x prosthet. 
But they were both Levites—Heman a Korahite of the line of 
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Kohath and a grandson of Samuel (1 Chron. vi. 18, 19), and 
Ethan a Merarite (1 Chron. vi 29-32, xv. 17) and the presi- 
dent of the Levitical vocal choirs in the time of David (1 Chron. 
xv. 19); and Heman was also “the king’s seer in the words of 
God” (1 Chron. xxv. 5). Their Levitical descent is not at 
variance with the epithet Ezrachite. For as the Levite in Judg. 
xvii. 7 is spoken of as belonging to the family of Judah, because 
he dwelt in Bethlehem of Judah, and as Samuel’s father, Elkanah 
the Levite, is called an Ephraimite in 1 Sam. 1. 1, because in 
his civil capacity he was incorporated into the tribe of Ephraim, 
so Heman and Ethan are called Ezrachites because they were 
incorporated into the Judean family of Zerach. It by no means 
follows from 1 Chron. ii 6 that they were lineal descendants 
of Zerach. The whole character of the genealogical fragment 
contained in 1 Chron. ii. 6 sqq. shows very clearly that it 
does not give the lineal posterity of Zerach with genealogical 
exactness, but that certain persons and households of that family 
who had gained historical renown are grouped together without 
any more precise account of their lineal descent. Calcol and 
Darda (or Dara) are never met with again. It is no doubt to 
these two that the expression ang 3 refers, though it cannot 
be determined whether -iND is a proper name or an appellative 
noun. In support of the appellative meaning, “sons of the 
dance,” in the sense of sacras choreas ducendi peritz, Hiller (in the 
Onomast. p. 872) appeals to Eccles. xii. 4, “ daughters of song.” 
—““ And his name was,” 2. he was celebrated, “among all the 
nations round about” (cf. ch. x. 1, 23, 24)—vVer. 32. “ He 
spoke three thousand proverbs, and there were a thousand and 
five of his songs.” Of these proverbs we possess a comparatively 
small portion in the book of Proverbs, probably a selection of 
the best of his proverbs; but of the songs, besides the Song of 
Songs, we have only two psalms, viz. Ps. Ixxii. and cxxvii, which 
have his name, and justly bear it.—Ver. 33. “ And he spoke of 
trees, from the cedar on Lebanon to the hyssop which grows 
upon the wall.” The cedar and hyssop are placed in antithesis, 
the former as the largest and most glorious of trees, the latter as 
the smallest and most insignificant of plants, to embrace the 
whole of the vegetable kingdom. Thenius maintains that by 
3it® we are not to understand the true hyssop, nor the Wohl- 
gemuth or Dosten (optyavoy), according to the ordinary view (see 
at Ex. xii, 22), because they are neither of them such small 
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plants as we should expect in antithesis to the cedar, but “one 
of the wall-mosses growing in tufts, more especially the ortho- 
trichum saxatile (Oken), which forms a miniature hyssop with its 
lancet-shaped leaves, and from its extreme minuteness furnishes 
a perfect antithesis to the cedar.” There is much to favour this 
view, since we can easily imagine that the Hebrews may have 
reckoned a moss, which resembled the hyssop in its leaves, as 
being itself a species of hyssop.——* And of beasts and birds, of 
creeping things and fishes ;” the four principal classes into which 
the Hebrews divided the animal kingdom. Speaking of plants 
and animals presupposes observations and researches in natural 
science, or botanical and zoological studies—Ver. 34. The wide- 
spread fame of his wisdom brought many strangers to Jerusalem, 
and all the more because of its rarity at that time, especially 
among princes. The coming of the queen of Sheba to Jerusalem 
(ch. x.) furnishes a historical proof of this." 


CHAP. V. (V. 15-32). PREPARATIONS FOR BUILDING THE TEMPLE. 


Immediately after the consolidation of his kingdom, Solomon 
commenced the preparations for the building of a temple, first of 
all by entering into negotiations with king Hiram of Tyre, to 
procure from him not only the building materials requisite, 
viz. cedars, cypresses, and hewn stones, but also a skilled work- 
man for the artistic work of the temple (vers. 1-12); and, 
secondly, by causing the number of workmen required for this 
great work to be raised out of his own kingdom, and sending 
them to Lebanon to prepare the materials for the building in 
connection with the Tyrian builders (vers. 13-18).—We have 


1 Greatly as the fame of Solomon's wisdom is extolled in these verses, it 
was far outdone in subsequent times. Even Josephus has considerably adorned 
the biblical accounts in his Antiqgg. viii. 2, 5. He makes Solomon the author 
not only of 1005 Bs3rsce xepl wiarv xi pero», and 800 BiBrous wapaBoray xai 
tixesa», but also of magical books with marvellous contents. Compare the 
extracts from Eupolemus in Eusebii prap. Ev. ix. 31 sqq., the remnants of 
Solomon’s apocryphal writings in Fabricii Cod. apocr. V. T. i. pp. 914 sqq. 
and 1014 sq., the collection of the Talmudical Sagas in Othonis Lez. radb. 
philol. pp. 668 sq., and G. Weil, bibl. Legenden der Mussulmdnner, pp. 225-279. 
According to the Koran (Sure xxvii. vers. 17 sqq.), Solomon understood the 
languages not only of men and demons, but also of birds andants. The Turkish 
literature contains a ‘‘ Book of Solomon,” Suleimanname, consisting of seventy 
volumes, from which v. Hammer (Rosendl, i. p. 147 sqq.) has given extracts. 
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a parallel passage to this in 2 Chron. ii, which agrees with the 
account before us in all the leading points, but differs in many 
of the details, omitting several things which were not essential 
to the main fact, and communicating others which are passed 
over in our account, ¢.g. Solomon’s request that a Tyrian workman 
might be sent. This shows that the two accounts are extracts 
from a common and more elaborate source, the historical materials 
being worked up in a free and independent manner according 
to the particular plan adopted by each of the two authors. 
(For further remarks on the mutual relation of the two narratives, 
see my apologetischer Versuch tiber dre Bicher der Chrontk, pp. 216 


q- | 

Vers. 1-12. Solomon's negotiationsunith Hiram of Tyre—Ver. 1. 
When king Hiram of Tyre heard that Solomon had been 
anointed king in the place of David, he sent his servants, 4.e. an 
embassage, to Solomon, to congratulate him (as the Syriac cor- 
rectly explains) on his ascent of the throne, because he had been 
a friend of David the whole time (DYDN-P3, ac. as long as both of 
them (David and Hiram) were kings). On Hiram and the length 
of his reign, see the remarks on 2 Sam. v.11. This is passed 
over in the Chronicles as having no essential bearing upon the 
building of the temple—-Vers. 2-6. Solomon thereupon com- 
municated to Hiram, by means of an embassy, his intention to 
carry out the building of the temple which his father projected, 
and asked him for building wood from Lebanon for the purpose. 
From the words, “ Thou knowest that my father David could not 
build,” etc., it 1s evident that David had not only been busily 
occupied for a long time with the plan for building a temple, 
but that he had already commenced negotiations with Hiram on 
the matter; and with this 1 Chron, xxii 4 agrees. “To the 
name of Jehovah:” this expression is based upon Deut. xii. 
5 and 11: “the place which the Lord shall choose to put His 
name there, or that His name may dwell there.” The name of 
Jehovah is the manifestation of the divine nature in a visible 
sign as a real pledge of His presence (see at xii. 5), and 
not merely numen Jove quatenus ab hominibus cognoscitur, 
colitur, celebratur (Winer, Thenius). Hence in 2 Sam. vii, to | 
which Solomon refers, M2 ‘9 2 (vers. 5 and 7) alternates with 
‘DU? manu2a (ver. 13). On the obstacle which prevented it, 
“because of the war, with which they (the enemies) had sur- 
rounded me,” see at 2 Sam. vii. 9 sqq. On the construction, 
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33D with a double accusative, compare the very similar passage, 
Ps. cix. 3, which fully establishes the rendering we have given, 
so that there is no necessity to assume that nonyp, war, stands 
for enemies (Ewald, § 317, 6).—Ver. 4. “ And now Jehovah my 
God has given me rest round about,” such as David never 
enjoyed for a permanency (cf. 2 Sam. vii. 1). “ No adversary 
is there.” This is not at variance with ch. xi. 14, for Hadad’s 
enterprise belonged to a later period (see the comm. on that 
passage). “ And no.evil occurrence :” such as the rebellions of 
Absalom and Sheba, the pestilence at the numbering of the 
people, and other events which took place in David’s reign — 
Ver. 5. “ Behold, I intend to build.” ‘8 followed by an infini- 
tive, as in Ex. i. 14, 2 Sam. xxi. 16. “As Jehovah spake to 
David;” viz. 2 Sam. vii. 12 and 13.—Ver. 6. “And now 
command that they fell me cedars from Lebanon.” We may 
see from ver. 8 that Solomon had also asked for cypresses ; and 
according to the parallel passage 2 Chron. u. 6 sqq., he had 
asked for a skilful artist, which is passed over here, so that it 
is only in ch. vi. 13, 14 that we find a supplementary notice 
that Hiram had sent one. It is evident from this request, that 
that portion of Lebanon on which the cedars suitable for building 
wood grew, belonged to the kingdom of Hiram. The cedar forest, 
which has been celebrated from very ancient times, was situated 
at least two days’ journey to the north of Beirut, near the 
northernmost and loftiest summits of the range, by the village of 
Byerreh, to the north of the road which leads to Baalbek and not 
far to the east of the convent of Canobin, the seat of the patriarch 
of the Maronites, although Seetzen, the American missionaries, 
and Professor Ehrenberg found cedars and cedar groves in other 
places on northern Lebanon (see Rob. fal. iii. 440, 441, and 
Bibl. Res. pp. 588 sqq.). The northern frontier of Canaan did 
not reach as far as Byjerreh (see at Num. xxxiv. 8, 9). “My 
servants shall be with thy servants,” 2. ¢. shall help them in the 
felling of the wood (see at vers. 28, 29). “And the wages of 
thy servants will I give to thee altogether as thou sayest” (see 
at vers. 25, 26). “For thou knowest that no one among us is 
skilful in felling trees like the Sidonians.” This refers to the 
knowledge of the most suitable trees, of the right time for felling, 
and of the proper treatment of the wood. The expression 
Sidonians stands for Phcenicians generally, since Sidon was 
formerly more powerful than Tyre, and that portion of Lebanon 
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which produced the cedars belonged to the district of Sidon. The 
inhabitants of Sidon were celebrated from time immemorial as 
skilful builders, and well versed in mechanical arts (compare Rob. 
Pal. iii. 421 sqq.,and Movers, Phenizier, ii. 1, pp. 86 sqq.). 
Hiram rejoiced exceedingly at this proposal on the part of 
Solomon, and praised Jehovah for having given David so wise 
a son as his successor (ver. 21). It must have been a matter 
of great importance to the king of Tyre to remain on good terms 
with Israel, because the land of Israel was a granary for the 
Phoenicians, and friendship with such a neighbour would neces- 
sarily tend greatly to promote the interests of the Phoenician 
commerce. The praise of Jehovah on the part of Hiram does 
not presuppose a full recognition of Jehovah as the only true 
God, but simply that Hiram regarded the God of Israel as being 
as real a God as his own deities. Hiram expresses a fuller 
acknowledgment of Jehovah in 2 Chron. it, 11, where he 
calls Jehovah the Creator of heaven and earth; which may be 
explained, however, from Hiram’s entering into the religious 
notions of the Israelites, and does not necessarily involve his 
own personal belief in the true deity of Jehovah.—Vers. 8, 9. 
ais then sent to Solomon, and promised in writing (333, 
2 Chron. ii 10) to comply with his wishes. bye now We NB, 
“that which thou hast sent to me,” ze hast asked of me by 
messenger. ©'¥473 are not firs, but cypresses. “ My servants 
shall bring down (the trees) from Lebanon to the sea, and I will 
make them into rafts (7c. bind them into rafts and have them 
floated) upon the sea to the place which thou shalt send (word) 
to me, and will take them (the rafts) to pieces there, and thou 
wilt take (2c. fetch them thence).” The Chronicles give Ya/o, 
ze. Joppa, Jaffa, the nearest harbour to Jerusalem on the Medi- 
terranean Sea, as the landing-place (see at Josh. xix. 46). 
“ And thou wilt do all my desire to give bread for my house,” 
ac. provisions to supply the wants of the king’s court. “ The 
73” mentioned in ver. 6 was also to be paid” (Thenius). This 
is quite correct; but Thenius is wrong when he proceeds still 
further to assert, that the chronicler erroneously supposed this 
to refer to the servants of Hiram who were employed in work- 
ing the wood. There is not a word of this kind in the 
Chronicles ; but simply Solomon’s promise to Hiram (ver. 9): 
“with regard to the hewers (the fellers of the trees), I give thy 
servants wheat 20,000 cors, and barley 20,000 cors, and wine 
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20,000 baths, and oil 20,000 baths.” This is omitted in our 
account, in which the wages promised in ver. 6 to the Sidonian 
fellers of wood are not more minutely defined. On the other 
hand, the payment for the wood delivered by Solomon to Hiram, 
which is not mentioned in the Chronicles, is stated here in ver. 11. 
“ Solomon gave Hiram 20,000 cors of wheat as food (N23D, a 
contraction of npoxb, from PON ; ef. Ewald, § 79, 6) for his house 
(the maintenance of his royal court), and 20 cors of beaten oil ; 
this gave Solomon to Hiram year by year,” probably as long as 
the delivery of the wood or the erection of Solomon’s buildings 
lasted. These two accounts are so clear, that Jac. Capp., Gramb., 
Mov., Thenius, and Bertheau, who have been led by critical pre- 
judices to confound them with one another, and therefore to 
attempt to emend the one from the other, are left quite alone. 
For the circumstance that the quantity of wheat, which Solomon 
supplied to Hiram for his court, was just the same as that which 
he gave to the Sidonian workmen, does not warrant our identi- 
fying the two accounts. The fellers of the trees also received 
barley, wine, and oil in considerable quantities ; whereas the 
only other thing which Hiram received for his court was oil, 
and that not common oil, but the finest olive oil, namely 20 
cors of MND fOY, ze. beaten oil, the finest kind of oil, which 
was obtained from the olives when not quite ripe by pounding 
them in mortars, and which had not only a whiter colour, but 
also a purer flavour than the common oil obtained by pressing 
from the ripe olives (cf. Celsii Hierobot. ii. pp. 349 sq., and 
Bahr, Symboltk, i. p. 419). Twenty cors were 200 baths, z¢., 
according to the calculations of Thenius, about ten casks (1 cask 
= 6 pails; 1 pail= 72 cans). If we bear in mind that this 
was the finest kind of oil, we cannot speak of disproportion to 
the quantity of wheat delivered. Thenius reckons that 20,000 
cors of wheat were about 38,250 Dresden scheffeln (? sacks).— 
Ver. 12. The remark that “ the Lord gave Solomon wisdom” refers 
not merely to the treaty which Solomon made with Hiram, through 
which he obtained materials and skilled workmen for the erection 
of the house of God (Thenius), but also to the wise use which he 
made of the capacities of his own subjects for this work. For 
this verse not only brings to a close the section relating to 
Solomon’s negotiations with Hiram, but it also forms an intro- 
duction to the following verses, in which the intimation given 
by Solomon in ver. 6, concerning the labourers who were to fell 
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wood upon Lebanon in company with Hiram’s men, is more 
minutely defined. 

Vers. 13-18. The tributary labourers out of Israel—Vers. 13, 
14. Solomon raised a tribute (0D, tribute-labourers, as in ch. 
iv. 6) out of all Israel, ze. out of the whole nation (not “ out 
of the whole territory of Israel,” as Ewald supposes), 30,000 
men, and sent them up to Lebanon, 10,000 a month in rota- 
tion ; one month they were on Lebanon (doing tribute work), 


oround). oy), from meyn, does not mean in tabulas referre, in 
support of which appeal is made to 1 Chron. xxvii. 24, though 
on insufficient ground, but ascendere fecit, corresponding to the 
German ausheben (to raise). He raised them out of the nation, 
to send them up Lebanon (cf. ch ix. 25). These 30,000 
Israelitish labourers must be distinguished from the remnants 
of the Canaanites who were made into tribute-slaves (ver. 15 
and ch. ix. 20). The latter are called 7aY DD, tribute-slaves, in 
ch. ix. 21 as in Josh. xvi 10. That the Israelites were not to 
render the service of bondsmen is evident from the fact, that 
they only rendered tribute for four months of the year, and 
were at home for eight months; and the use of the epithet DD 
is not at variance with this. For even if this word is applied 
elsewhere to the Canaanitish bondsmen (¢.g. Josh. xvu. 13, 
Judg. i. 28, 30, and 2 Chron. viii 8), a distinction is decidedly 
made in our account of Solomon between DD and 73) DD, inas- 
much as in ch. ix. 22, after the Canaanitish bondsmen have 
been mentioned, it is expressly stated that “ of Israel Solomon 
made no one a slave” (73). The 30,000 Israelitish tribute- 
servants are “ to be thought of as free Israelites, who simply 
performed the less severe work of felling trees in fellowship 
with and under the direction of the subjects of Hiram (see at 
ver. 6), according to the command of the king, and probably 
not even that without remuneration” (Thenius). For Adoniram 
see at ch. iv. 6—Ver. 15. And Solomon had 70,000 bearers 
of burdens and 80,000 hewers of stone on the mountains (of 
Lebanon). 2%" is understood by the older translators as refer- 
ring simply to hewers of stone. This is favoured both by the 
context, since ver. 18 speaks of stone-mason’s- work, and also 
by the usage of the language, inasmuch as 3¥" is mostly applied 
to the quarrying and cutting of stones (Deut. vi. 11; Isa. v. 2; 
Prov. ix. 1; 2 Kings xii, 13), and only occurs in Isa. x. 15 in 
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connection with the cutting of wood. The hewing and prepar- 
ing of the wood were amply provided for by 30,000 Israelites. 
That the 150,000 bearers of burdens and hewers of stone were 
not taken from the Israelites, is evident from the fact that they 
are distinguished from the latter, or at all events are not 
described as Israelites. We obtain certainty on this point from 
the parallel passages, ch. ix. 20, 21, 2 Chron. ii. 16, 17, and 
2 Chron. viii 1-9, according to which Solomon pressed the 
Canaanites who were left in the land to this bond-service— 
Ver. 16. “ Beside (729), ze. without reckoning, the princes, Solo- 
mon’s officers, who were over the work (1¢. the chiefs appointed 
by Solomon as overlookers of the work), 3300, who ruled over 
the people who laboured at the work.” 6°2333 "IY, as Thenius 
correctly observes, cannot be the chief of the overlookers, 2.¢. the 
head inspectors, as there is no allusion made to subordinate 
inspectors, and the number given is much too large for head 
inspectors. 0°28), which is governed by “WW in the construct 
state, is to be taken as defining the substantive: principes qui 
prafecti erant (Vatabl ; cf. Ewald, § 287, a). Moreover, at the 
close of the account of the whole of Solomon’s buildings (ch. 
ix. 23), 550 more 02337 I’ are mentioned as presiding over 
the people who did the work. The accounts in the Chronicles 
differ from these in a very peculiar manner, the number of over- 
seers being given in 2 Chron. ii. 17 as 3600, and in 2 Chron. 
viii. 10 as 250. Now, however natural it may be, with the 
multiplicity of errors occurring in numerical statements, to 
assume that these differences have arisen from copyists’ errors 
through the confounding together of numerical letters resem- 
bling one another, this explanation is overthrown as an im- 
probable one, by the fact that the sum-total of the overseers is 
the same in both accounts (3300 + 550 = 3850 in the books of 
Kings, and 3600+250=3850 in the Chronicles); and we 
must therefore follow J. H. Michaelis, and explain the diffe- 
rences as resulting from a different method of classification, 
namely, from the fact that in the Chronicles the Canaanitish 
overseers are distinguished from the Israelitish (viz. 3600 
Canaanites and 250 Israelites), whereas in the books of Kings 
the inferiores ad superiores prefecti are distinguished. Conse- 
quently Solomon had 3300 inferior overseers and 550 superior 
(or superintendents), of whom 250 were selected from the 
Israelites and 300 from the Canaanites. In 2 Chron. ii. 16,17, 
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it is expressly stated that the 3600 were taken from the 032, 
ac. the Canaanites who were left in the land of Israel. And it 
is equally certain that the number given in ch. ix. 23 and 
2 Chron. viii. 10 (550 and 250) simply comprises the super- 
intendents over the whole body of builders, notwithstanding 
the fact that in both passages (ch. v. 16 and ch. ix. 23) the 
same epithet 0°33 "WY is used. If, then, the number of over- 
seers 1s given in ch. ix. 23 as 550, ze. 300 more than in the 
parallel passage of the Chronicles, there can hardly be any doubt 
that the number 550 includes the 300, in which the number 
given in our chapter falls short of that in the Chronicles, and 
that in the 3300 of our chapter the superintendents of Canaan- 
itish descent are not included..—Ver. 17. And the king had 
large, costly stones broken, “ to lay the foundation of the house 
with hewn stones.” nip does not mean heavy (Thenius), for 
this would be a perfectly superfluous remark, inasmuch as large 
stones are always heavy, but costly, valuable stones, gui multa 
pecunia constabant (Cler.) ; compare ch. x. 2, where the word 
stands for precious stones. ‘15°, i.e. to lay the foundation for 
the temple, by which we are to understand not merely the 
foundation for the temple-house, but the magnificent substruc- 
tions for the whole of the temple area, even though the strone 
walls which surrounded the temple mountain, and which Jose- 
phus describes in his Antiquities, vill. 3, 9, and xv. 11, 3, and 
in his de Bell. Jud. v. 5,1, may not have been all completed by 
Solomon, but may have been a work of centuries. For further 
rcmarks on this subject, see at ch. vi. 38. M2 ‘238 are squared 
stones, according to ch. vii. 10, of ten and eight cubits. 

With ver. 18 the account of the preparations for the build- 
ing of the temple, which were the object of Solomon’s negotia- 
tions with Hiram, is brought to a close. “ Solomon’s builders 
and Hiram’s builders, even the Giblites, hewed and prepared the 
wood and the stones for the building of the house.” The object 
to DBT is not the square stones mentioned before, but the trees 

1 Ewald (Gesch. iii. p. 292) assumes that “* by the 550 (1 Kings ix. 23) we 
are to understand the actual superintendents, whereas the 3300 (1 Kings v. 
30) include inferior inspectors as well ; and of the 550 superintendents, 300 
were taken from the Cananeans, so that only 250 (2 Chron. viii. 10) were 
native Hebrews ;” though he pronounces the number 3600 (2 Chron. ii. 17) 
erroneous. Bertheau, on the other hand, in his notes on 2 Chron. viii. 10, 


has rather complicated than elucidated the relation in which the two accounts 
stand to one another. 
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(beams) and stones mentioned after %3°>%, pda is to be taken 
as explanatory, “even the Giblites,” giving a more precise defini- 
tion of “ Hiram’s builders.” The Giblites are the inhabitants 
of the town of Gebal, called Byblos by the Greeks, to the north 
of Beirut (see at Josh. xiii 5), which was the nearest to the 
celebrated cedar forest of the larger Pheenician towns. Accord- 
ing to Ezek. xxvu. 9, the Giblites (Byblians) were experienced 
in the art of shipbuilding, and therefore were probably skilful 
builders generally, and as such the most suitable of Hiram’s 
subjects to superintend the working of the wood and stone for 
Solomon’s buildings. For it was in the very nature of the case 
that the number of the Pheenician builders was only a small 
one, and that they were merely the foremen ; and this may also 
be inferred from the large number of his own subjects whom 
Solomon appointed to the work.’ 


CHAP. VI. BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 


The account of the building of the temple commences with a 
statement of the date of the building (ver. 1); and this is fol- 
lowed by a description of the plan and size of the temple-house 
(vers. 2-10), to which there is also appended the divine promise 
made to Solomon during the erection of the building (vers. 11-13). 
After this we have a further account of the internal fittings and 


1 Without any satisfactory ground Thenius has taken offence at the word 
naam, and on the strength of the critically unattested xal iSarov airovs 
of the LXX. and the paraphrastic appcoarra;s xai evrdyoarvteas of Josephus, 
which is only introduced to fill in the picture, has altered it into mba, 
‘“‘ they bordered them (the stones).” This he explains as relating to the 
** bevelling ” of the stones, upon the erroneous assumption that the grooving 
of the stones in the old walls encircling the temple area, which Robinson 
(Pal. i. 423) was the first tc notice and describe, ‘‘ occurs nowhere else in pre- 
cisely the same form ;” whereas Robinson found them in the ancient remains 
of the foundations of walls in different places throughout the land, not only 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, viz. at Bethany, but also at Carmel on 
the mountains of Judah, at Hebron, Semua (Esthemoa), Beit Nusib (Nezib), 
on Tabor, and especially in the north, in the old remains of the walls of the 
fortifications es Shukif, Hunin, Banias, Tyrus, Jebail (Byblus), Baalbek, on 
the island of Ruwad (the ancient Aradus), and in different temples on Lebanon 
(see Rob. Pal. ii. 101, 198, 434, 627 ; iii. 12, 218, 214; and Bibl. Researches, 
p- 229). Bottcher (n. ex. Krit. Aehrenl. ii. p. 32) has therefore properly 
rejected this conjecture as ‘“‘ ill-founded,” though only to put in its place 
another which is altoyether unfounded, namely, that before p’)3am the word 


E 
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decorations of the sanctuary (vers. 14-36), and in ch. vii 1-12 a 
description of the royal palace which was built after the temple ; 
and, finally, a description of the pillars of the court which were 
executed in metal by the Tyrian artist, and of the different vessels 
of the temple (ch. vii 13-51). We have a parallel to this in 
2 Chron. iii and iv., though here the description is differently 
arranged. In the Chronicles the external building of the temple- 
house is not separated from the internal decoration and furnishing; 
but after the period of erection and the size of the temple-house 
have been given in ch. iii. 1-3, there follows a description, #. of 
the court (ver. 4); d. of the Holy Place with its internal decorations 
(vers. 5—7); c. of the Most Holy Place, with special reference to its 
size and decorations, also of the colossal cherubim placed therein 
and the curtain in front of it, which is not mentioned in our account 
(vers. 8-14); d. of the brazen pillars in front of the court (vers. 
15-17); ¢. of the altar of burnt-offering (ch. iv. 1), which is passed 
over in the account before us; 7. of the brazen sea (vers. 2-5) ; 
g. of the brazen lavers, the golden candlesticks, the tables of shew- 
bread, and the golden basons (vers. 6-8); and A. of the courts 
(ver. 9). The account is then closed with a summary enumera- 
tion of the different vessels of the temple (vers. 10-22), which 
agrees almost word for word with 1 Kings vii 40-50. 


Vers. 1-10. THE OUTSIDE OF THE BUILDING.—Ver. 1. The 
building of the temple, a fixed and splendid house of Jehovah as 


onyn (‘‘ the Tyrians”) has dropped out. For this has nothing further in its 
favour than the most improbable assumption, that king Hiram gathered 
together the subjects of his whole kingdom to take part in Solomon’s build- 
ings.—The addition of rpia rn, which is added by the LXX. at the end of 
the verse, does not warrant the assumption of Thenius and Bottcher, that 
p's woe has dropped out of the text. For it is obvious that the LXX. have 


merely made their addition e conjectura, and indeed have concluded that, as 
the foundation for the temple was laid in the fourth year of Solomon's reign, 
the preliminary work must have occupied the first three years of his reign. 

1 Of the special works on the subject of the temple, see my pamphlet, Der 
Tempel Salomo's, eine archdologische Untersuchung (Dorp. 1839); and Carl 
Chr. W. F. Bahr, Der Salomonische Tempel mit Beriicksichtigung seines Ver- 
hdltnisses zur heil. Architectur tiberhaupt (Karlsr. 1848). In both of these 
there are critical notices of the earlier investigations and monographs on this 
subject, which have now simply a historical interest. See also the short 
description of the temple in my Bibl. Archdologie, i. § 23 sqq., with sketches 
of the temple building and the principal vessels on Plates 2 and 3, and the 
most recent notice by H. Merz in Herzog’s Cyclopzdia (Art. Temple). | 
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the dwelling-place of His name in the midst of His people, — 
formed an important epoch so far asthe Old Testament kingdom 
of God was concerned, inasmuch as, according to the declaration 
of God made through the prophet Nathan, an end would thereby | 
be put to the provisional condition of the people of Israel in the 
land of Canaan, since the temple was to become a substantial 
pledge of the permanent possession of the inheritance promised 
by the Lord. The importance of this epoch is indicated by the 
fact, that the time when the temple was built is defined not 
merely in relation to the year of Solomon’s reign, but also in rela- 
tion to the exodus of the Israelites out of Egypt. “In the 480th 
year after the exodus of the sons of Israel out of the land of Egypt, 
in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign, in the second month of 
the year, Solomon built the house of the Lord.” The correctness 
of the number 480, as contrasted with the 440th year of the 
LXX. and the different statements made by Josephus, is now 
pretty generally admitted ; and we have already proved at Judg. 
iii 7 that it agrees with the duration of the period of the 
Judges when rightly estimated." The name of the month Zz, 
brilliancy, splendour, probably so called from the splendour of 
the flowers, is explained by the clause, “that is, the second 
month,” because the months had no fixed names before the cap- 
tivity, and received different names after the captivity. The 
second month was called Jyar after the captivity—The place 
where the temple was built is not given in our account, as having 
been sufficiently well known; though it is given in the parallel 


1 In opposition to the hypothesis of Bottcher, which has been repeated by 
Bertheau, viz. that the number 480 merely rests upon the computation of 
12 x 40 years, or twelve generations of forty years each, Thenius himself 
haz observed with perfect justice, that ‘‘where both the year and the month 
of the reign of the king in question are given, the principal number will cer- 
tainly rest upon something more than mere computation ; and if this had not 
been the case, the person making such a computation, if only for the purpose 
of obtaining the appearance of an exact statement, would have made a parti- 
calar calculation of the years of Solomon’s reign, and would have added them 
to the round number obtained, and written ‘in the year 484.’ Moreover, the 
introduction to our chapter has something annalisticgn its tone ; and at this 
early period it would be undoubtedly well known, and in a case like the pre- 
sent a careful calculation would be made, how long a time had elapsed since 
the most memorable period of the Israelitish nation had passed by.” Compare 
with this Ed. Preuss (Die Zeitrechnung der LXX., p. 74 8qq.), who has endea- 
voured with much greater probability to show that the alteration made by 
the LXX. into 440 rests upon nothing more than a genealogical combination. 
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text, 2 Chron. iii. 1, namely, “ Mount Moriah, where the Lord had 
appeared to David” at the time of the pestilence, and where 
David had built an altar of burnt-offering by divine command 
(see at 2 Sam. xxiv. 25). 

Vers. 2—4. Plan and dimensions of the temple-house.—The 
measures of the temple-house and its several subdivisions are all 
given in the clear, z.c. as the spaces were seen. The house, 2c. the 
main building of the temple, (lit. as for the house, or shell of the 
building), its length was sixty cubits, its breadth twenty cubits, 
and its height thirty cubits, and that, according to 2 Chron. iii. 3, 
“ after the earlier measure,’ 2.¢. after the old Mosaic or sacred 
cubit, which was a hand-breadth longer, according to Ezek. xl. 5 
and xliii. 13, than the civil cubit of the time of the captivity. 
The Mosaic cubit, according to the investigations of Thenius, 
was 214,512 Parisian lines long, ze. 203 Dresden inches, or 
184 Rhenish inches (see at Gen. vi. 10).—Ver. 3. The porch 
(lit. Rall) in the face of (28°, 4. before) the Holy Place of the 
house was twenty cubits long, before (*2B°>y) the breadth of the 
house, ze. it was just the same breadth as the house. The 
longer line, which ran parallel to the breadth of the house, is 
called here 718, the length, though from our point of view we 
should call it the width. And ten cubits was its breadth, zc. 
its depth in front of the house. The height of the court is not 
given in our text; but in 2 Chron. iii. 4 it is said to have been 
120 cubits. This is certainly an error, although Ewald (Gesch.. 
iii. p. 300) still joins with Stieglitz (Baukunst, p. 126, and 
Beitrr. zur Gesch. der Bauk. i. p.'70) in defending its correctness. 
For an erection of such a height as this could not possibly have 
been designated as Don (a hall or porch), but would have been 
called 720, a tower. But even a tower of 120 cubits in height 
in front of a temple which was only thirty cubits high, would 
have shown a greater disproportion than our loftiest church 


towers ;* and such a funnel-like erection with a base of only ten 


1 In the Strasburg cathedral and that at Freiburg in Breisgau the pro- 
portion between the height of the tower and that of the church, together with 
the roof, is about 3} tp 1; it is only in the cathedral at Rouen that the pro- 
portion would have been almost 4 to 1 if it had been carried out to the very 
top. At the same time, in making this comparison it must be borne in 
mind that these Gothic towers taper off into slender points, whereas in the 
case of Solomon’s temple we must assume that if the porch was carried up to 
the height supposed, it finished in a flat truncated tower ; and it is this which 
would chiefly occasion the disproportion. 
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cubits in breadth or depth would hardly have possessed sufficient 
stability. We cannot certainly think of an intentional exag- 
geration of the height in the Chronicles, since the other measures 
acree with the account before us; but the assumption that there 
has been a corruption of the text is rendered natural enough by 
many other errors in the numerical statements. This still leaves 
it undecided whether the true height was twenty or thirty cubits ; 
for whereas the Syriac, Arabic, and LXX. (Cod. Al.) have twenty 
cubits, the height of thirty cubits is favoured partly by the 
omission of any statement of the height from our text, which is 
much easier to explain if the porch was of the same height as 
the temple-house than if the heights were different, and partly 
by the circumstance that the side building had an external 
height of twenty cubits, and therefore the porch would not have 
stood out with any especial prominence if its elevation had been 
just the same.—Ver. 4. After the account of the proportionate 
spaces in the temple-house, the windows through which it 
received light and air are mentioned. OD'DOx D'DPY "217 does 
not mean fenestra intus late, foris anguste (Chald., Ar., Rabb., 
Luther, and others), but windows with closed beams, 2.e. windows 
the lattice-work of which could not be opened and closed at 
pleasure, as in ordinary dwelling-houses (2 Kings xiii. 17; Dan. 
vi 11). For O°Dp’ signifies beams overlaid in ch. vii. 4, and 
"PY beams in ch. vii. 5. The opening of the windows was 
probably narrower without than within, as in the older Egyptian 
buildings, as the walls were very strong; and in that case such 
windows would more thoroughly answer their purpose, viz. to 
admit light and air, and let out the smoke, so that the interpre- 
tation given by the Chaldee is most likely founded upon an 
ancient tradition, and is in accordance with the fact, though not 
with the words. It is a disputed point among the commentators 
where the windows were placed: whether merely in the front 
over the porch, provided, that is to say, that this was ten cubits 
lower than the temple-house, or on the side walls above the side 
stories, which were at the most about twenty cubits high, in 
which case the Most Holy Place, which was only twenty cubits 
high, remained quite dark, according to ch. viii. 12. We regard 
the latter view as the correct one, inasmuch as the objections to 
it rest upon assumptions which can be proved to he false. 

Vers, 5-8. The side building—vVer. 5. “ He built against the 
wall of the house an outwork round about (i.e, against the two 
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longer sides and against the hinder wall, and not against the 
front also, where the porch was built), against the walls of the 
house round about, against the Holy Place and the Holy of 
Holies, and he made side chambers round about.” %W¥) (written 
constantly *°s* in the Ker) signifies literally stratum, here the 
lower building or outwork erected against the rooms mentioned. 
The word is gen. comm., but so construed that the masculine is 
used in a collective sense to denote the whole of the outworks, 
consisting as they did of three stories, whereas the feminine is 
used for one single story of the building (ver. 6). On this use 
of the masculine and feminine genders to distinguish the whole 
mass and the individual parts, which is very common in Arabic, 
though it is rare in Hebrew, in which the distinction is gene- 
rally expressed by a peculiar feminine form, as for example ‘3# 
a fleet, and 38 @ single ship, compare Ewald, Lehrbuch der hebr.. 
Spr. § 175, d, and 176, a, and gramm. crit. ling. arab. i. § 295. 
map ns does not mean cum pariectibus (Seb. Schmidt and J. H. 
Michaelis), but NS is a sign of the accusative, “as for the 
walls,” and introduces the more precise definition,  niyo¥ 
signifies, both here and in Ezek. xli. 6 sqq., side chambers or 
side stories, from ¥2¥, to incline to one side, hence to limp, te. 
to lean constantly to one side. From this there were derived 
for yoy the meanings side, side piece or side wall, eg. of the 
ark, Ex. xxv. 12, 14, etc, of the dwelling, Ex. xxvi 20, 26, etc., 
of the altar, Ex. xxvii 7, 30, etc, the side wall or slope of a 
mountain, 2 Sam. xvi. 13, the side portion of the human body, 
z.e. the rib, Gen. 1. 21, 22, the sides or leaves of a door in ver. 
34 of the present chapter, and when used of buildings, the side 
pieces or portions built out which lean against the main build- 
ing ; and lastly, the idea of a piece which shows a large side, 
ae. & broad plank (ch. vi 15,16). The meaning planks or . 
beams, as it were ribs or rib-work, is unfounded—vVer. 6. The 
(internal) breadth of the lower side story was five cubits, that 
of the middle one six, and that of the third seven cubits ; 
“for he (they) had made shortenings (2c rebates) against the 
house round about on the outside, that (there might be) no 
insertion into the walls of the (temple-) house.” The meaning 
is that rebates were attached against the temple wall, at the 
point where the lower beams of the different side stories were 
to be placed, so that the heads of these beams rested upon the 
rebates and were not inserted in the actual wall of the temple- 
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house. These rebates are called very descriptively ni3n30, de- 
ductions or contractions of the thickness of the wall We may 
assume that there were four such rebates: three for the three 
floors of the side stories, and one for the roof. It still remains - 
doubtful, however, whether these rebates were merely laid along 
the temple wall, or along the outer wall of the side building as 
well, so as to ensure symmetry and make each of the two walls 
half a cubit thinner or weaker at every rebate. The former is 
the more probable. And accordingly the temple wall was one 
cubit weaker at each rebate, that is to say, in four places If, 
therefore, it stall remained two cubits thick at the top, it must 
have been six cubits thick below. This extraordinary thick- 
ness, however, would be quite im keeping with the remains of 
buildings of great antiquity, the walls of which have generally 
a colossal thickness, and also with the size of the square stones 
of which the wall was constructed, as described in ch. vii 10. 
—Ver. 7 contains a circumstantial clause, inserted as an ex- 
planation of ver. 6: “The house, (namely) when building, was 
built of perfectly finished stones of the quarry, and hammer 
and axe; no kind of instrument whatever was heard at the 
house when it was building.” Yv5d now Ja8 (on the construc- 
tion see Ges. § 114, 1, Erl, and Ewald, § 339,02) does not mean 
stones quite unhewn, which God had so caused to grow that they 
did not require to be hewn (Theodoret); for although D228 
nino’ is used in Deut. xxvii. 6 (compare with Ex. xx. 25) to 
signify uninjured, ze. unhewn stones, yet this meaning is pre- 
cluded here by the context (cf. v. 32). now signifies finished 
here, that is to say, stones which were so perfectly tooled and 
prepared when first broken in the quarry, that when the temple 
walls were built no iron instruments were required to prepare 
them any further. {3, an axe, here a stone-mason’s cutting 
tool corresponding to the axe——In ver. 8 the description of the 
side buildirfg is continued. “A door (MMB, an opening for the 
entrance) to the middle side chamber (of the lower story) was 
on the right side (the southern side) of the house, and a wind- 
ing staircase led up into the middle (room of the middle story) 
and out of the middle into the third rooms,” 7.e. the rooms of the 
third story. This is the rendering according to the Masoretic 
text; and the only thing that appears strange is the use of 
m3‘ first of all for the middle room of the lower story and 
then for the middle story ; and the conjecture is a very natural 
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one, that the first "25°75 may have been an error of the pen 
for MANA, in which case youn does not signify the side room, 
but is used in a collective sense for the row of side rooms in 
one story, as in Ezek. xli. 5,9, 11. That this door was made 
from the outside, z.e. in the outer wall of the side building, and 
did not lead into the side rooms “ from the interior of the Holy 
Place,” would hardly need a remark, if Bottcher (Proben alttesti. 
Schrifterkl. p. 339) and Schnaase (Gesch. der bildenden Kinste, 
Bd. 1) had not really supported this view, which is so 
thoroughly irreconcilable with the dignity of the sanctuary.’ 
The only question is, whether it was made in the middle of 
the right side or in the front by the side of the porch. If 
the Masoretic text is correct, there is no doubt about the former. 
But if we read T2ANAN, the text leaves the question undecided. 
The winding staircase was not constructed in the outer wall 
itself, because this was not thick enough for the purpose, and 
the text states pretty clearly that it led from the lower story 
into the middle one, and thence still higher, so that it was in 
the centre of the building. 

In vers. 9 and 10 the description of the exterior of the 
temple building is brought to a close. “So he built the house, 
and finished it, and covered the house with beams and boards 
of cedar.” 15D" is not to be understood as relating to the 
internal panelling of the temple-house, for this is spoken of 
first in the section which follows (ver. 15), but to the roofing; 
#20 means to conceal (Deut. xxxiii. 21) and cover in all the 
other passages, even in Hag.1. 4 and Jer. xxii. 14, where fBD is 
generally, though incorrectly, translated “ panelled.” As a verb 
signifying clothing, it is construed with the accusative. 0°23 does 
not mean boards, but beams, though not “an arched covering” 
(Thenius), because beams cut in the form of an arch would have 
been too weak in the middle, nor yet rafters (Bottcher), because 
the roofs of oriental buildings are flat. Oma nw’, “ rows, «. ¢. 
tablets (consisting) of cedars,” 7.¢. cedar tablets, which were 
inserted in rows between the beams. This cedar-work was cer- 
tainly provided with a strong covering to protect the roof and 
the building itself against rain ; and at the sides it had no doubt 
a parapet, as in the case of dwelling-houses (Deut. xxii. 8).— 

1 The perfectly groundless assumption of Thenius, that the outer building 


had most probably an inner door as well, which connected it with the temple, 
does just as much violence to the decorum of the Holy Place. 
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Ver. 10. “ And he built the outbuildings to the whole house 
(z.e. all round the temple-house, with the exception of the front : 
see ver. 5); five cubits was its height,” ze. the height of each 
story, the suffix in indip being made to agree with 44°7 through 
an inaccuracy which has arisen from condensation, although, as 
in ver. 5, it denotes the whole of the side buildings, which 
consisted of three stories. The height given must also be 
understood as referring to the height within. Consequently 
the side buildings had an internal height of 3 x 5 cubits, and 
reckoning the floorings and the roof of the whole building an 
external height of 18 or 20 cubits; so that the temple-house, 
which was thirty cubits high within and about thirty-two with- 
out, rose about twelve or fourteen cubits above the side building, 
and there was plenty of room for the windows in the side walls. 
‘InmN”: “and it (the side building) held to the house with 
cedar beams.” The meaning is, that the building was fastened 
to the house by the joists of the cedar beams belonging to the 
different stories, which rested upon rebates of the temple wall, 
so that it was firmly attached to the temple-house, without any 
injurious insertions into the sanctuary itself. This is apparently 
the only explanation, that can be grammatically sustained, of 
words that have received such different interpretations. For 
the translation given by Thenius, which coincides with this,— 
viz. “ he fastened it (each separate story of the building) to the 
temple-house with cedar wood, namely, with the cedar beams 
which formed the flooring and roofing of the three stories,’—1is 
exposed to this grammatical objection, that the suffix is wanting 
in ‘AN, and that IN is never followed by NX in the sense of with. 
All the other explanations are unsuitable. ‘AX signifies neither 
“he covered the house” (Chald., Vulg., Luther), nor “he over- 
laid the house ;” moreover, the roofing of the house has been 
already mentioned in ver. 9, and there is no trace to be found 
of any overlaying or covering of the outside with cedar wood. 
If, therefore, we reckon the thickness of the temple wall at 
six cubits, and that of the outer wall of the side building and 
the front wall of the porch at three cubits each, the whole build- 
ing would be ninety-three cubits long (externally) and forty-eight 
cubits broad. The height of the temple-house was about thirty- 
two cubits externally, and that of the side stories from eighteen 
to twenty cubits, without the socle upon which the whole build- 
ing rested. This is not mentioned indeed, as being a subordinate 
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matter, but would certainly not be omitted.'_ The number of 
rooms in the side buildings is not given, but may be set down 
at thirty in each story, if their length corresponded to their 
breadth in the lower story. These rooms had of course win- 
dows, although they are not mentioned in the account, but each 
one would have only a small window snfficient to give it the 
Tequisite light. And as to the number of the temple windows 
also, we can simply make conjectures. We can hardly assume 
that there were more than six on each side, and there were 
probably none at the back. 


Vers. 11-13. Promise or GoD DURING THE BUILDING OF THE 
TEMPLE—In what way this promise was communicated to Solo- 
mon is not more precisely stated. But the expression “ And the 
word of Jehovah came” seems to point to a prophetic medium. 
And this is in harmony with ch. ix. 2, according to which Jehovah 
only revealed Himself to Solomon twice by an actual appearance. 
—Ver. 12, ‘21°39 is placed at the head absolutely: “As for the 
house which thou art building (725, a participle), if thou walkest 
in my statutes, . . . I will set up my word, which I spake to thy 
father David.” The reference is to the promise in 2 Sam. vii 12 
sqq. of the everlasting establishment of his throne. God would 
fulfil this for Solomon if he would walk in the commandments of 
the Lord, as his father had already urged upon him when he 
handed over the kingdom (ch. ii 3). The promise in ver. 13, “I 
will dwell in the midst of the children of Israel,’ does not contain 
a second promise added to the one given in 2 Sam. vii. 12 sqq., 
but simply a special application of it to the building of the temple 
which had already been commenced. The eternal establishment 

1 Thenius, on the other hand, reckons the length of the whole building at 
a hundred cubits and its breadth at fifty-two, because, on the unfounded as- 
sumption that the temple in Ezekiel’s vision was simply a copy of Solomon's 
temple, he sets down the thickness of the temple wall in front and along the 
two sides at six cubits, and that of the hinder wall at seven. Moreover, he 
not only reckons the internal length of the house at sixty-two cubits, in 
opposition to the statement in the text, that the length of the house (which 
was divided into the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies) was sixty cubits; 
but in opposition to ver. 16, according to which the Holy Place and the Holy 
of Holies were separated by boards of cedar, he assumes that there was a wall 
of two cubits in thickness between the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies, ac- 
cording to Ezek. xli.8; and, lastly, for no other reason than the wish to get the 
round number 100, he takes for granted that the hinder wall of the temple 
was a cubit thicker than that on the other sides. 
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of the throne of David mvolved the dwelling of God. among His 
people, or rather is founded upon it. This dwelling of God is now 
to receive a new and lasting realization. The temple is to be a 
pledge that the Lord will maintain for His people His covenant of 
grace and His gracious presence. In this respect the promise, “I 
will dwell in the midst of the children of Israel, and not forsake 
my people Israel,” is a confirmation of the word which Jehovah 
had spoken to David, although, so far as the actual words are con- 
cerned, it is more closely connected with Lev. xxvi. 11, when the 
highest blessing attendant upon the faithful observance of the 
commandments of God is summed up in the promise, “I will 
make my abode among you, and my soul will not despise you.” 


Vers. 14-35. Tue INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS OF THE TEMPLE- 
HoUSE.— Vers. 14-22. Internal covering of the house, and divi- 
ston tnto Holy and Most Holy.—Ver. 14 (cf. ver. 9) resumes the 
description of the building of the temple, which had been inter- 
rupted by the divine promise just communicated.—Ver. 15. “ He 
built (4.¢, so far as the sense is concerned, he covered) the walls 
of the house within with boards of cedar; from the floor of the 
house to the walls of the ceiling he overlaid it with wood within, 
and overlaid the floor with cypress boards.” The expression ni1'P 
yO, “walls of the ceiling,” is very striking here, and renders 
it probable that Nip is only a copyist’s error for ninip, “ beams 
of the ceiling.” The whole of the inside of the house was 
covered with wood, so that nothing was to be seen of the stone 
wall (ver. 18). On the other hand, the biblical text knows 
nothing of any covering of the outer walls also with wood, as 
many have assumed.—Vers. 16, 17. “And he built Onvjrnx 
WOX, the twenty cubits (7c. the space of twenty cubits), of the 
hindermost side of the house with boards of cedar,” from the floor 
to the beams (of the roof). Nivp~I7Y is to be explained from 
on MiP Win ver. 15. “And built them for it (the house 
—S pointing back to 37) into the hinder room, into the Most 
Holy.” 21 is more precisely defined by the apposition YIP 
D'v71P7, and therefore denotes the Most Holy Place. But there is 
a doubt as to its derivation and true meaning. Aquila and 
Symmachus render it ypnuatiornptov, Jerome AaAnTHpLoy, or in 
the Vulg. oraculum, so that they derive it from 134, to speak; 
and Hengstenberg adopts this derivation in Ps. xxviii. 2: 24, 
lit. that which is spoken, then the place where the speaking 
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takes place. Most of the more recent commentators, on the 
other hand, follow the example of C. B. Michaelis and J. Simonis, 
and render it, after the Arabic, the hinder portion or back room, 
which is favoured by the antithesis "2B? 53"n, the front sanctuary 
(ver. 17). The words of the text, moreover, are not to be under- 
stood as referring to a cedar wall in front of the Most Holy Place 
which rose to the height of twenty cubits, but to all four walls of the 
Most Holy Place, so that the wall which divided the hinder room 
from the Holy Place is not expressly mentioned, simply because 
it is self-evident. The words also imply that the whole of the 
hinder space of the house to the length of twenty cubits was cut 
off for the Most Holy Place, and therefore the party wall must 
also have filled the whole height of the house, which was as 
much as thirty cubits, and reached, as is expressly stated, from 
the floor to the roof. There remained therefore forty cubits of 
the house (in length) for "BD 5, the front palace, ze. the 
Holy Place of the temple (ver. 177). 2B), anterior, formed from 
"28? (cf. Ewald, § 164, a).—In ver. 18 there is inserted in a 
circumstantial clause the statement as to the internal decoration 
of both rooms; and the further description of the Most Holy 
Place is given in vers. 19 sqq. “And cedar wood was (placed) 
against the house inside, sculpture of gourds (colocynthides) and 
open buds.” nyepp is in apposition to MN, containing a more 
minute description of the nature of the covering of cedar. ny2po 
signifies sculpture, half-raised work (basso relievo); not, however, 
“that kind of bas-relief in which the figures, instead of rising 
above the surface on which they are wrought, are simply sepa- 
rated from it by the chiselling out of their outlines, and their 
being then rounded off according to these outlines” (Thenius). 
For although the expression niyopp ‘RAB (ver. 29) appears to 
favour this, yet “merely engraved work” does not harmonize 
with the decorations of the brazen stands in ch. vii. 31, which 
are also called niy?pp. oO'ypB are figures resembling the Mypa, 
or wild gourds (2 Kings iv. 39), ze. oval ornaments, probably 
running in straight rows along the walls. O'¥¥ "305 are open 
flower-buds ; not hangings or garlands of flowers (Thenius), for 
this meaning cannot be derived from 168 in the sense of loosen- 
ing or setting free, so as to signify flowers loosened or set free 
(= garlands), which would be a marvellous expression! The 
objection that, “according to Num. xvii. 23, flowers not yet 
opened, ze. flower-buds, were not O'¥¥, but Ov,” rests upon a 
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false interpretation of the passage referred to.—Ver. 19. “ And 
(= namely) he prepared a hinder room in the house within, to 
place the ark of the covenant of Jehovah there.” jAN, as ch. 
xvii. 14 shows, is not a future (ut reponeres), but the infinitive nA 
with a repeated syllable 1) (see Ewald, § 238, c).—Ver. 20. “ And 
the interior of the hinder room was twenty cubits the length, 
twenty cubits the breadth, and twenty cubits its height.” The 
word "2B? I agree with Kimchi in regarding as the construct 
state of the noun 0°59, which occurs again in ver. 29 in the 
sense of the inner part or interior, as is evident from the 
antithesis jiv'‘n? (on the outside). “And he overlaid it with 
fine gold.” 130 nt (= 30 in Job xxviii. 15) unquestionably 
signifies fine or costly gold, although the derivation of this 
meaning is still questionable ; viz. whether it is derived from 73D 
in the sense of to shut up, ze. gold shut up or carefully pre- 
served, after the analogy of 593 ; or is used in the sense of taking 
out or selecting, zc. gold selected or pure; or in the sense of 
closed, z.e. gold condensed or unadulterated (Fiirst and Delitzsch 
on Job xxvii. 15). 

The Most Holy Place had therefore the form of a perfect 
cube in the temple as well as in the tabernacle, only on an 
enlarged scale. Now, as the internal elevation of the house, 2. 
of the whole of the temple-house, the hinder portion of which 
formed the Most Holy Place, was thirty cubits, there was a space 
of about ten cubits in height above the Most Holy Place and 
below the roof of the temple-house for the upper rooms men- 
tioned in 2 Chron. iii, 9, on the nature and purpose of which 
nothing is said in the two accounts.’ “ And he overlaid (clothed) 
the altar with cedar wood.” There is something very striking 
in the allusion to the altar in this passage, since the verse itself 
treats simply of the Most Holy Place; and still more striking 
is the expression 33D We naren, “the altar belonging to the 
Debir,” in ver. 22, since there was no altar in the Most Holy 


1 This upper room does not presuppose, however, that the party wall, which 
follows as a matter of course from ver. 16, was not merely a cedar wall, but 
a wall two cubits thick. The supposed difficulty of setting up a cedar wall 
thirty cubits high is not so great as to necessitate assumptions opposed to 
the text. For we cannot possibly see why it could not have been made secure 
“without injuring the temple wall.” The wood panelling must have been 
nailed firmly to the wall without injuring the wall itself; and therefore this 
could be done just as well in the case of the cedar beams or boards of the 


party wall. 
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Place. We cannot remove the strangeness of these sentences 
by such alterations as Thenius and Bottcher propose, because 
the alterations suggested are much too complicated to appear 
admissible. The allusion to the altar in both these verses is 
rather to be explained from the statements in the Pentateuch as 
to the position of the altar of incense; viz. Ex. xxx. 6, “Thou 
shalt place it before the curtain, which is above the ark of the 
testimony before the capporeth over the testimony ;” and Ex. 
xl. 5, “before the ark of the testimony ;” whereby this altar, 
although actually standing “before the inner curtain,” ¢.e. in the 
Holy Place, according to Ex. xl. 26, was placed in a closer rela- 
tion to the Most Holy Place than the other two things which 
were in the Holy Place. The clothing of the altar with cedar 
presupposes that it had a heart of stone; and the omission of 
the article before "3! may be explained on the ground that it 
is mentioned here for the first time, just as in ver. 16, where 
V3" was first mentioned, it had no article—Ver. 21. To the 
gilding of the Most Holy Place, and the allusion to the altar of 
incense, which in a certain sense belonged to it, there is now 
appended in ver. 21 the gilding of the Holy Place. “Solomon 
overlaid the house from within with fine gold.” wap n‘an 
cannot be the party wall between the Holy Place and the Most 
Holy, as I formerly supposed, but is the Holy Place as distin- 
guished from the Most Holy. The following words i) 73¥) are 
very obscure. If we rendered them, “he caused to pass over in 
(with) golden chains before the hinder room,” we could only 
think of an ornament consisting of golden chains, which ran 
along the wall in front of the hinder room and above the fold- 
ing doors. But this would be very singularly expressed. We 
must therefore take 13), as Gesenius, de Wette, and many of 
the earlier commentators do, according to the Chaldean usage 
in the sense of bolting or fastening: “he bolted (fastened) with 
golden chains before the hinder room;” and must assume with 
Merz and others that the doors into the Most Holy Place (except 
on the day of atonement) were closed and fastened with golden 
chains, which were stretched across the whole breadth of the 
door and stood out against the wall.’—The following expres- 


? The conjecture of Thenius, that n3“Bi-ns (the curtain) has dropped out 
of the text and should be restored iG he carried the curtain across with 
golden chains”), is very properly described by Merz as “certainly unten- 
able,” since, apart from the fact that not one of the older versions contains 
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sion, 2% WEY, “and he overlaid it with gold,” can only refer to 
the altar mentioned in the previous verse, the gilding of which 
has not yet been noticed, however surprising the separation of 
these words from ver. 20 may be.—In ver. 22 what has already 
been stated with regard to the gilding is repeated once more in 
a comprehensive manner, which brings this subject to a close. 
The whole house (M372) is the Holy Place and the Most Holy, 
but not the porch or hall, as this is expressely distinguished from 
the house. 2782, the whole altar, not merely a portion of it. 
Vers. 23-28. The large cherub-figures in the Most Holy Place. 
—vVer. 23. He made (caused to be made) in the hinder room 
two cherubs of olive wood, 2.¢. wood of the oleaster or wild olive- 
tree, which is very firm and durable, and, according to 2 Chron. 
iii. 10, D'y¥yY NYYD, ac, according to the Vulgate, opus statu- 
artium, a peculiar kind of sculpture, which cannot be more 
precisely defined, as the meaning of #¥ is uncertain. “ Ten 
cubits was the height of it” (7.e. of the one and of the other). 
The figures had a human form, like the golden cherubs upon 
the ark of the covenant, and stood upright upon their feet 
(2 Chron. ii. 13), with extended wings of five cubits in length, 
so that one wing of the one reached to one wing of the other in 
the centre of the room, and the other wing of each reached to 
the opposite wall, and consequently the four extended wings filled 
the entire breadth of the Most Holy Place (a breadth of twenty 
cubits), and the two cherubs stood opposite to oné another and 
ten cubits apart. The wings were evidently fastened to the 
back and placed close to one another upon the shoulder-blades, 
so that the small space between their starting-points is not 
taken into consideration in the calculation of their length. 
The figures were completely overlaid with gold. The ark of 
the covenant was placed between these cherubs, and under the 
wings which pointed towards one another. As they were made 
like those upon the ark, they had evidently the same meaning, 
and simply served to strengthen the idea which was symbol- 
ized in the cherub, and which we have expounded in the Com- 


the missing words, chains would have impeded the moving of the curtain. It 
is true that, according to 2 Chron. iii. 14, there was a curtain before the Most 
Holy Place ; but as it is not mentioned so early as this even in the Chronicles, 
this would not be its proper position in the account before us, but it would be 
most suitably mentioned either in connection with or after the reference to 
the doors of the Most Holy Place in vers. 31 and $2. 
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mentary on Ex. xxv. 20 sqq. Only their faces were not turned 
towards one another and bent down towards the ark, as in the 
case of the golden cherubim of the ark; but, according to 
2, Chron. iii, 13, they were turned 729, towards the house, i.e. 
the Holy Place, so as to allow of the extension of the wings 
along the full length of the Most Holy Place. 

Vers. 29-35. Ornaments of the walls ; the floors and doors.— 
Ver. 29. All the walls of the house (the Holy Place and the 
Most Holy) round about (300, adverb) he made engraved work 
(carving) of cherubs, palms, and open flowers from within to the 
outside (t.e. in the Most Holy as well as in the Holy Place). 
a p= ON .. 10; and pp) as in ver. 20. This completes the 
account of the nature of the covering of wood. In addition to the 
oval figures and open flowers (ver. 18), there were also figures of 
cherubim and palm-trees carved in the wooden panels. Nothing 
is said as to the distmbution of these figures. But a comparison 
with Ezek. xli. 18 shows at any rate so much, that the palm- 
trees alternated with the cherubs, so that there was always one 
cherub standing between two palm-trees. The gourd-shaped 
figures and the open flowers probably formed the upper and 
lower setting of the rows of palms and cherubs, the flowers 
hanging in the form of garlands above the palms and cherubs, 
and the rows of gourds arranged in bars constituting the boun- 
dary lines both above and below. It is a disputed question 
whether there was only one row of palms and cherubs running 
round the walls, or whether there were two, or possibly even 
three. There is more probability in the second or third of 
these assumptions than in the first, inasmuch as on the walls of 
the Egyptian temples there were often three or four rows of 
mythological characters in relief arranged one above another 
(compare my work on the Temple, pp. 70 sqq.).—Ver. 30. The 
floor of the house he overlaid with gold within and without, 
z.e.in the Most Holy Place and in the Holy Place also.—Vers. 
31,32. He made the entrance to the back room, doors (z.c. consist- 
ing of doors ; ef. Ewald, § 284, a, 8) of olive wood, which moved, 
according to ch. vii. 50, on golden hinges. 3) 9°89, “ the pro- 
jection of the door-posts was a fifth” (nintd is construed freely 
as an explanatory apposition to ONT, to which it is really sub- 
ordinate; cf. Ewald, § 290, ¢). These obscure words, which have 
been interpreted in very different ways (see Ges. Zhes. pp. 43 8q.), 
can hardly have any other meaning than this: the projecting 
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framework of the doors occupied the fifth part of the breadth of 
the wall. For the explanation given by Bottcher and Thenius, 
“the entrance framework with posts of fifth strength,” has no real 
support in Ezek. xli. 3. To justify the rendering given to M'Won 
(fifth strength), OND is supplied, though not in the sense of pro- 
jection, but in the thoroughly unwarranted sense of strength or. 
thickness of the wall; and in addition to this, a wall two cubits 
thick is postulated between the Holy Place and the Most Holy 
Place, in direct contradiction to ver.16. The further evidence, 
which Thenius finds in ch. viii. 8, in support of this explanation, 
has been already rejected by Béttcher as unsustained. It would 
indeed be extremely strange for the thickness of the door- 
posts which formed the setting of the entrance to be given, 
whereas nothing is said about the size of the doors. According 
to our explanation, “a fifth of the breadth of the wall,” the 
entrance was four cubits broad including the projecting door- 
posts, and each of the two wings of the folding doors about a 
cubit and a half broad, if we reckon the projecting framework 
on either side at half’ a cubit in breadth——Ver. 32. “ And two — 
doors (i.e. folding doors, sc. he made; ‘AWA is also governed by 

nmvy in ver. 31) of olive wood, and carved upon them carved 
work,” etc., as upon the walls (ver. 29), “and overlaid them with 
gold, spreading the gold upon the cherubs and palms” (", Aiphil 
of TT), «2 he spread gold-leaf upon them, so that, as Rashi 
observes, all the figures, the elevations and depressions of the 
carved work, were impressed upon the coating of gold-leaf, and 
were thus plainly seen. Thenius infers from this explanatory 
clause, that the gilding upon the walls and doors was most pro- 
bably confined to the figures engraved, and did not extend over 
the whole of the walls and doors, because, if the doors had been 
entirely overlaid with gold, the gilding of the carved work upon 
them would have followed as a matter of course. But this in- 
ference is a very doubtful one. For if it followed as a matter 
of course from the gilding of the entire doors that the carved 
work upon them was overlaid with gold, it would by no means 
follow that the overlaying was such as to leave the carved work 
visible or prominent, which this clause affirms. Moreover, a par- 
tial gilding of the walls would not coincide with the expression 
n’an~>2 DA“ in ver. 22, since these words, which are used with 
emphasis, evidently affirm more than “that such (partial) gilding 
was carried out everywhere throughout the temple proper.” 

F 
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The doors in front of the Most Holy Place did not render the 
curtain mentioned in 2 Chron. ii 14 unnecessary, as many 
suppose. This curtain may very well have been suspended 
within the doors; so that even when the doors were opened 
outwards on the entrance of the high priest, the curtain formed 
@ second covering, which prevented the priests who were 
ministering in the Holy Place and court from looking in.\— 
Vers. 33, 34. “ And thus he made upon the door of the Holy 
Place posts of olive wood from a fourth (of the wall),” 2a 
@ framework which occupied a fourth of the breadth of the 
wall, or was five cubits broad (see at. ver. 31), “and two doors 
of cypress wood, two leaves each door turning,” «¢. each of the 
folding doors consisting of two leaves, each of which was made 
to turn by itself, so that it could be opened and shut alone 
(without the other ; p yop is probably only a copyist’s error for 
Dyes), Cypress wood was chosen for the folding doors of the 
Holy Place, and not olive wood, as in the case of the Most 
Holy Place, probably because it is lighter in weight, and there- 
fore less likely to sink It is questionable here what idea 
we are to form of the division of each folding door into two 
leaves, each of which turned by itself: whether we are to think 
of each wing as divided lengthwise into two narrow leaves, or 
as divided half way up, so that the lower half could be opened 
without the upper. I agree with Merz in thinking the latter 
the more probable assumption; for the objection made by 
Thenius, on the ground that doors of this kind are only seen in 
the houses of the peasantry, is an idle assertion which cannot 
be proved. In a doorway of five cubits in breadth, after rec- 
koning the doorposts the width of the two wings could not be 
more than two cubits each And if such a door had been 
divided into two halves, each half would have been only one 
cubit wide, so that when open it would not have furnished the 
requisite room for one man conveniently to pass through. On 
the other hand, we may assume that a folding door of four 
cubits in breadth, if made in just proportions, would be eight 
cubits high, And a door of such a height might easily be 


1H. Merz (Herzog’s Cycl.) now admits this, whereas he formerly agreed 
with Ewald and others in denying the existence of the curtain in Solomon’s 
temple, and regarded the curtain (veil) in Matt. xxvii. 51, 52 as an arbitrary 
addition made by Herod out of his princely caprice, thus overlooking the 
deep symbolical meaning which the veil or curtain possessed. 
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divided into two halves, so that only the lower half (of two 
cubits in breadth and about four in height) was opened for the 
daily entrance of the priests into the Holy Place. These doors 
probably opened outwards, like those in front of the Most 
Holy Place—Ver. 35. Carving and gilding: as upon the doors 
before the hinder room. The gold was levelled or smoothed 
over that which had been engraved, ze. it was beaten out thin 
and laid upon the carving in such a manner that the gold plate 
fitted closely to the figures. Gilding was generally effected in 
ancient times by the laying on of gold plate, which was fas- 
tened with tacks (compare 2 Chron. iii. 9). 

Ver. 36. The courts—“ He built the inner court three rows 
of hewn stones and one row of hewn cedar beams.” The eprthet 
inner court applied to the “court of the priests” (2 Chron. iv. 9) 
presupposes an outer one, which is also mentioned in 2 Chron. 
iv. 9, and called “the great court.” The inner one is called 
the wpper (higher) court in Jer. xxxvi. 10, from which it fol- 
lows that it was situated on a higher level than the outer one, 
which surrounded it on all sides. It was enclosed by a low 
wall, consisting of three rows of hewn stones, or square stones, 
laid one upon another, and a row of hewn cedar beams, which 
were either laid horizontally upon the stones, after the analogy 
of the panelling of the temple walls on the inside, or placed: up- 
right so as to form a palisading, in order that the people might 
be able to see through into the court of the priests. According 
to 2 Chron. iv. 9, the outer court had gates lined with brass, 
so that it was also surrounded with a high wall Around it 
there were chambers and cells (2 Kings xxiii 11; Jer. xxxv. 4, 
xxxvi 10) for the priests and Levites, the plans for which had 
already been made by David (1 Chron. xxviii. 12), The prin- 
cipal gate was the east gate (Ezek. xi. 1). Other gates are men- 
tioned in 2 Kings xi. 6, 2 Chron. xxiii. 5, Jer. xx. 2, 2 Kings 
xii 10, 2 Chron. xxiv. 8. The size of these courts is not given. 
At the same time, following the analogy of the tabernacle, and 
with the reduplication of the rooms of the tabernacle which is 
adopted in other cases in the temple, we may set down the 
length of the court of the priests from east to west at 200 
cubits, and the breadth from south to north at 100 cubits; so 
that in front of the temple-building on the east there was a 
space of 100 cubits in length and breadth, or 10,000 square 
cubits, left free for the altar of burnt-offering and the other 
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vessels, in other words, for the sacrificial worship. The outer 
or great court will therefore, no doubt, have been at least twice 
as large, namely, 400 cubits long and 200 cubits broad, 7.¢, in 
all, 80,000 square cubits; so that the front space before the 
cotrt of the priests (on the eastern side) was 150 cubits long 
from east to west, and 200 cubits broad from south to north, 
and 50 cubits in breadth or depth still remained for the other 
three sides. 

Vers. 37, 38. The time consumed in building—The founda- 
tion was laid in the fourth year in the month Ziv (see ver. 1), 
and it was finished in the eleventh year in the month Bul, ie. 
the eighth month, so that it was built in seven years, or, more 
precisely, seven years and a half, “ according to all its matters 
and all its due.” ‘:3 for a2 signifies proventus ; ha nm is there- 
fore the fruit month, the month of tree fruits. The name pro- 
bably originated with the Phenicians, with whom the fruit 
ripened later; and it is said to be found upon the great Sidonian 
inscription (compare Dietrich on Ges. Lez. s.v.). For other expla- 
nations see Ges. Thes. p. 560. In comparison with other large 
buildings of antiquity,’ and also of modern times, the work was 
executed in a very short time. But we must bear in mind that 
the building was not a very large one, notwithstanding all its 
splendour; that an unusually large number of workmen were 
employed upon it; and that the preparation of the materials, 
more especially the hewing of the stones, took place at Lebanon, 
and for the most part preceded the laying of the foundation of 
the temple, so that this is not to be included in the seven years 
and a half. Moreover, the period mentioned probably refers to 
the building of the temple-house and court of the priests only, 
and to the general arrangement of the outer court, and does not 
include the completion of the underground works which were 
necessary to prepare the space required for them, and of which 
only a portion may have been carried out by Solomon.’ 

1 According to Pliny (H. N. 86, c. 14), all Asia was building at the cele- 
brated temple of Diana at Ephesus for 220 years. 

2The account given by Josephus of these substructures does not show 
very clearly how much originated with Solomon, and how much belongs to 
the following centuries. At the close of his description of Solomon's temple 
(Ant. viii. 8, 9), he states that, in order to obtain the same level for the sZade» 
lepcv, t.e. the outer court of the temple, as that of the vad;, he had large 
valleys filled up, into which it was difficult to look down on account of their 
depth, by raising the ground to the height of 400 cubits, so as to make them 
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The importance of the temple is clearly expressed in ch. viii. 
13, 27, ix. 3, 2 Chron. vi. 2, and other passages. It was to be 
a house built as the dwelling-place for Jehovah, a place for His 
seat for ever; not indeed in any such sense as that the house 
could contain God within its space, when the heavens of heavens 
cannot contain Him (ch. viii. 27), but a house where the name 
of Jehovah is or dwells (ch. viii. 16 sqq.; 2 Chron. vi. 5; ef. 
2 Sam. vii. 13, etc.), ze. where God manifests His presence in 


level with the top of the mountain; and in the de Bell. Jud. v. 5, 1, after 
describing the temple-mountain as a mighty hill, the summit of which 
hardly sufficed for the temple-house and altar when the building was com- 
menced, because it sloped off on all sides, he adds: ‘‘ Solomon therefore 
caused a wall to be raised on the eastern side, and had a porch built. upon the 
ground that was heaped up, and on the other sides the temple (sac;) was 
naked (yvp»75).” But in the description of the temple of Herod (Ant. xv. 
11, 3) he says: ‘‘The temple was surrounded by enormous porticos (croei), 
which rested upon a large wall, and were the largest work of which men have 
ever heard. It was a steep rocky hill, rising gradually towards the eastern 
part of the city up to the highest point. This hill Solomon surrounded with 
a wall by very great works up to the very apex, and walled it round, com- 
mencing at the root, which is surrounded by a deep ravine, with stones which 
were fastened together with lead, .. . and continuing to the top, so that the 
size and height of the building, which was completed as a square, were 
immense,” ctc. The flat obtained in this manner is then described by Jose- 
phus as a zepiGoros of four stadia in circumference, namely, one stadium on 
each side. Now, although it was the outer court of the temple of Herod 
(the court of the Gentiles) which first had this circumference (see my il. 
Archéol. i. pp. 143, 144), and Josephus, de Bell. Jud. v. 5, 1, relates that 
subsequently (rois i2%¢ aiao:v) the levelling of the hill was carried out to 
even a greater extent, as the people still continued to heap up earth, it is 
quite conceivable that Solomon may have planned the area of the temple 
with this circumference. And this conjecture acquires great probability from 
the fact that, according to the researches of Robinson (Pal. i. pp. 420 sqq. ; 
Recent Investigations concerning the Topography of Jerusalem, pp. 68 sqq.; and 
Later Biblical Researche$, pp. 173 sqq.), there are layers of enormous square 
stones in the lowest part of the south-western and south-eastern corners of 
the present Haram wall, the dimensions of which, apart from the fact that 
they are hewn with grooved edges, point to an early Israelitish origin, 80 that 
they might very well be relics of the Solomonian substructures of the temple- 
hill. There is also the remnant of the arch of a bridge of the same con- 
struction on the southern portion of the western wall of the Haram, which 
points to a bridge that led across from Moriah to Zion, and ‘“‘ appears to 
remove all the objections to the identity of this part of the enclosure of the 
mosque with that of the ancient temple” (Rob. Pal. i. p.426). ‘‘ Here then,” 
adds Robinson (Pal. i. pp. 427, 428), ‘‘ we have indisputable remains of 
Jewish antiquity, consisting of an important portion of the western wall of 
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a real manner to His people, and shows Himself to them as the 
covenant God, so that Israel may there worship Him and receive 
an answer to its prayers. The temple had therefore the same 
purpose as the tabernacle, whose place it took, and which it re- 
sembled in its fundamental form, its proportions, divisions, and. 
furniture. As the glory of the Lord entered into the tabernacle 
in the cloud, so did it into the temple also at its dedication, to 
sanctify it as the place of the gracious presence of God (ch. viii. 


the ancient temple area. They are probably to be referred to a period long 
antecedent to the days of Herod; for the labours of this splendour-loving 
tyrant appear to have been confined to the body of the temple and the 
porticos around the court. The magnitude of the stones also, and the work- 
manship, as compared with other remaining monuments of Herod, seem to 
point to an earlier origin. In the accounts we have of the destruction of the 
temple by the Chaldzeans, and its rebuilding by Zerubbabel under Darius, no 
mention is made of these exterior walls. The former temple was destroyed 
by fire, which would not affect these foundations; nor is it probable that a 
feeble colony of returning exiles could have accomplished works like these. 
There seems, therefore, little room for hesitation in referring them back to 
the days of Solomon, or rather of his successors, who, according to Jose- 
phus, built up here immense walls, ‘ immoveable for all time.’ ” 

But however probable this assumption may be, the successors of Solomon 
cannot come into consideration at all, since Josephus says nothing of the kind, 
and the biblical accounts are not favourable to this conjecture. With the 
division of the kingdom after the death of Solomon the might of the kings 
of Judah was broken ; and the accounts of the new court which Jehoshaphat 
built, t.e. of the restoration of the inner court (2 Chron. xx. 5), and of 
the repairs of the temple by Joash (2 Kings xii. 5 sqq. ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 4 sqq.) 
and Josiah (2 Kings xxii. 5 sqq.; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 8 sqq.), do not produce the 
impression that walls so costly or so large could have been built at that time. 
The statement of Josephus (l.c. de Bell. Jud. v. 5, 1) concerning the gradual 
extension of the levelled hill, has reference to the enlargement of the temple 
area towards the north, inasmuch as he adds to the words already quoted : 
‘‘and cutting through the north wall, they took in as much as was afterwards 
occupied by the circumference of the whole temple.”—If, therefore, the 
remains of the ancient wall which have been mentioned, with their stones of 
grooved edges, are of early Israelitish origin, we must trace them to Solomon ; 
and this is favoured still further by the fact, that when Solomon had a mag- 
nificent palace built for himself opposite to the temple (see ch. vii. 1-12), he 
would assuredly connect the temple-mountain with Zion by a bridge.—Even 
J. Berggren (Bibel u. Josephus tiber Jerus. u. d. heil. Grab.) thinks it probable 
that ‘‘ the so-called remains of an arch in the western Haram wall may be, 
as Robinson at first indicated, a relic of that ancient and marvellous xystus 
bridge, with which the Davidic steps on the two steep sides of the valley of 
the Tyropceum, constructed for the purpose of going from Moriah to Zion 
or from Zion to Moriah, were connected.” 
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10; 2 Chron. v. 14). The temple thereby became not only a 
visible pledge of the lasting duration of the covenant, by virtue 
of which God would dwell among His people, but also a copy of 
the kingdom of God, which received at its erection an embodi- 
ment answering to its existing condition at the time. As the 
tabernacle, with its resemblance to a nomad’s tent, answered to 
the time when Israel had not yet found rest in the promised 
land of the Lord ; so was the temple, regarded as an immoveable 
house, a pledge that Israel had now acquired its lasting inheri- 
tance in Canaan, and that the kingdom of God on earth had 
obtained a firm foundation in the midst of it—This relation 
between the temple and the tabernacle will serve to explain all 
the points of difference which present themselves between these 
two sanctuaries, notwithstanding their agreement in fundamental 
forms and in all essential particulars. .As a house or palace of 
Jehovah, the temple was not only built of solid and costly 
materials, with massive walls of square: stones, and with floors, 
ceilings, walls, and doors of cedar, cypress, and olive woods— 
these almost imperishable kinds of wood—but was also pro- 
vided with a hall like the palaces of earthly kings, and with side 
buildings in three stories in which to keep the utensils requisite 
for a magnificent ceremonial, though care was taken that these 
adjoining and side buildings were not attached directly to the 
main building so as to violate the indestructibility and perfect- 
ness of the house of God, but merely helped to exalt it and ele- 
vate its dignity. And the increased size of the inner rooms, 
whilst the significant forms and measures of the tabernacle were 
preserved, was also essentially connected with this. Whereas 
the length and breadth of the dwelling were doubled, and the 
height of the whole house tripled, the form of a cube was still 
retained for the Most Holy Place as the stamp of the perfected 
kingdom of God (see Comm. on Pent. vol. ii. p. 184), and the 
. Space was fixed at twenty cubits in length, breadth, and height. 
On the other hand, in the case of the Holy Place the sameness of 
height and breadth were sacrificed to the harmonious proportions 
of the house or palace, as points of inferior importance ; and the 
measurements were thirty cubits in height, twenty cubits in 
breadth, and forty cubits in length ; so that ten as the number of 
perfectness was preserved as the standard even here. And in 
order to exhibit still further the perfectness and glory of the 
house of God, the walls were not constructed of ordinary quarry- 
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stone, but of large square stones prepared at the quarry, and the 
walls were panelled within with costly wood after the manner 
of the palaces of Hither Asia, the panelling being filled with 
carved work and overlaid with gold plate. And whereas the 
overlaying of the whole of the interior with gold shadowed forth 
the glory of the house as the residence of the heavenly King, the 
idea of this house of God was still more distinctly expressed in 
the carved work of the walls. In the tabernacle the walls were 
decorated with tapestries in costly colours and interwoven figures 
of cherubim; but in the temple they were ornamented with 
carved work of figures of cherubim, palms, and opening flowers. 
To the figures of cherubim, as representations of the heavenly 
spirits which surround the Lord of glory and set forth the 
psychical life at its highest stage, there are thus added flowers, 
and still more particularly palms, those “ princes of the vegetable 
kingdom,” which, with their fine majestic growth, and their large, 
fresh, evergreen leaves, unite within themselves the whole of the 
fulness and glory of the vegetable life; to set forth the sanctuary 
(probably with special reference to Canaan as the land of palms, 
and with an allusion to the glory of the King of peace, inasmuch 
as the palm is not only the sign of Palestine, but also the symbol 
of peace) “as a place that was ever verdant, abiding in all the 
freshness of strength, and enfolding within itself the fulness of 
life,” and thereby to make it a scene of health and life, of peace 
and joy, a “ paradise of God,” where the righteous who are planted 
there flourish, and blossom, and bear fruit to old age (Ps. xcil. 
13). And this idea of the house, as an immoveable dwelling- 
place of God, is in perfect harmony with the setting up of two 
colossal cherubim in the Most Holy Place, which filled the whole 
space with their outspread wings, and overshadowed the ark of 
the covenant, to show that the ark of the covenant with its 
small golden cherubim upon the Capporeth, which had journeyed 
with the people through the desert to Canaan, was henceforth to 
have there a permanent and unchangeable abode. 


CHAP. VII. SOLOMON’S PALACE AND THE FURNITURE OF THE 
TEMPLE. 


Vers. 1-12. Erection of the royal palace——Ver. 1 is closely 
connected in form with ch. vi. 38, and contains a summary 
account of the building, which is more minutely described in 
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vers, 2-12. “ And Solomon built his house (his palace) in 
thirteen years, and finished (in that time) all his house,” The 
thirteen years are to be reckoned after the completion of the 
temple in seven years, so that the two buildings were executed 
in twenty years (ch. ix. 10). The expression iM2773 is used, 
because the palace consisted of several buildings connected to- 
gether ; namely, (1) the house of the forest of Lebanon (vers.. 
2—5) ; (2) the pillar-hall with the porch (ver. 6); (3) the throne- 
room and judgment-hall (ver. 7); (4) the king’s dwelling-house 
and the house of Pharaoh’s daughter (ver. 8). That all these 
buildings were only different portions of the one royal palace, 
and the house of the forest of Lebanon was not a summer resi- 
dence of Solomon erected on Lebanon itself, as many of the 
earlier commentators supposed, is indisputably evident, not only 
from the first verse when correctly interpreted, but also and 
still more clearly from the fact that when the buildings of Solo- 
mon are spoken of afterwards (see ch. ix. 1, 10, 15, and x. 12), 
we only read of the house of Jehovah and the house of the king, 
that is to say, of the temple and one palace. .The description of 
the several portions of this palace is so very brief, that it is 
impossible to form a distinct idea of its character. The differ- 
ent divisions are given in vers. 1-8 in their natural order, com- 
mencing at the back and terminating with the front (ver. 8), and 
there then follows in vers. 9-12 the description of the stones 
that were used.—Vers. 2-5. The house of the forest of Lcbanon.— 
This building—so named because it was built, so to speak, of a 
forest of cedar pillars—is called in the Arabic the “ house of 
his arms,” because, according to ch. x. 17, it also served as a 
keeping-place for arms:” it is hardly to be regarded, however, 
as simply an arsenal, but was probably intended for other pur- 
poses also. He built it “a hundred cubits its length, fifty cubits its 
breadth, and thirty cubits its height, on four rows of cedar pillars, 
and hewn cedar beams (were) over the pillars.” As the building 
was not merely a hall of pillars, but, according to ver. 3, had side- 
rooms (nyoy, cf. ch. vi. 5) above the pillars, the construction of it 
can hardly be represented in any other way than this, that the 
tooms were built upon four rows of pillars, which ran round all 
four sides of the building, which was 100 cubits long and fifty 
cubits broad in the inside, and thus surrounded the inner court- 
yard on all sides. Of course the building could not rest merely 
upon pillars, but was surrounded on the outside with a strong 
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wall of hewn square stones (ver. 9), so that the hewn béams which 
were laid upon the pillars had their outer ends built into the 
wall, and were supported by it, so as to give to the whole build- 
ing the requisite strength.\—Ver. 3. “ And roofing in (of) cedar 
was above over the side-rooms upon the pillars, five and forty ; 
fifteen the row.” {5D is to be understood of the roofing, as in 
ch. vi 15. (compare {BD, ch. vi. 15). The numbers “ forty-five 
and fifteen the row” cannot refer to DYRBYT, but must refer, as 
Thenius assumes, to nyoen as the main idea, which is more pre- 
cisely defined by OvREYT Sy, If we took it as referring to the 
pillars, as I myself have formerly done, we should have to 
assume that there were only galleries or pillar-halls above the 
lower rows of pillars, which is at variance with nyvm. There 
were forty-five side-rooms, therefore, built upon the lower rows of 
pillars, in ranges of fifteen each. This could only be done by 
the ranges of rooms being built, not side by side, but one over 
the other, in other words, by the forty-five side-rooms forming 
three stories, as in the side buildings of the temple, so that each 


1 Thenius therefore supposes that ‘‘ the lower part of the armoury formed a 
peristyle, a fourfold row of pillars running round inside its walls and enclosing 
a courtyard, so that the Vulgate alone gives the true sense, quatuor deambu- 
lacra inter columnas cedrinas ;” and he points to the court of the palace of 
Luzor, which has a double row of pillars round it. The number of pillars is 
not given in the text, but Thenius in his drawing of this building sets it down 
at 400, which would certainly present a forest-like aspect to any one entering 
the building. Nevertheless we cannot regard this assumption as correct, be- 
cause the pillars, which we cannot suppose to have been less than a cubit in 
thickness, would have been 80 close to one another that the four rows of 
pillars could not have formed four deambulacra. As the whole building was 
only fifty cubits broad, and this breadth included the inner courtyard, we 
cannot suppose that the sides of the building were more than ten cubits deep, 
which would leave a breadth of thirty cubits for the court. If then four 
pillars, each of a cubit in thickness, stood side by side or one behind the other 
in a space of ten cubits in depth, the distance between the pillars would be 
only a cubit and a half, that is to say, would be only just enough for one man 
and no more to walk conveniently through. And what could have been the 
object of crowding pillars together in this way, so as to render the entire space 
almost useless? It ison this ground, probably, that Hermann Weiss assumes 
that each side of the oblong building, which was half as broad as it was long, 
was supported by one row, and therefore all the sides together by four rows 
of cedar pillars, and the beams of the same material which rested upon them. 
But this view is hardly a correct one; for it not only does not do justice to 
the words of the text, ‘t four rows of pillars,” but it is insufficient in itself, for 
the simple reason that one row of pillars on each side would not have afforded 
the requisite strength and stability to the three stories built upon them, even 
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story had a “row” of fifteen side-rooms round it. This view 
receives support from ver. 4: “and beam-layers (O’DPY, beams, as 
in ch. vi. 4) were three rows, and outlook against outlook three 
times;” «ae. the rows of side-rooms were built one over the other 
by means of layers of beams, so that the rooms had windows 
opposite to one another three times; that is to say, the windows 
looking out upon the court were so arranged in the three stories 
that those on the one side were vis d vis to those on the opposite 
side of the building. The expression in ver. 5, MIMI“ mM Sa, 
“window over against window,” compels us to take Mmno->e 
in the sense of “opposite to the window” On, versus), and not, as 
Thenius proposes, “ outlook against outlook,” according to which 
5x is supposed to indicate that the windows were only separated 
from one another by slender piers. 7, which only occurs here, 


is different from fi9n, the ordinary window, and probably denotes 
a large opening affording a wide outlook—Ver. 5. “And all 
the doorways and mouldings were square of beams” (iP? is an 
accusative of free subordination, denoting the material or the 
mode of execution; cf. Ewald, § 284, a, 8). “Square with a 


if we should not suppose the rooms in these stories to be very broad, since the 
farther three rows of pillars, which Weiss assumes in addition, according to 
ver, 3, as the actual supporters of the upper building, have no foundation in 
the text. The words “four rows of cedar pillars ” do not absolutely require 
the assumption that there were four rows side by side or one behind the other 
on every side of the building; for the assertion that 731 does not denote a row 
in the sense of a straight line, but generally signifies a row surrounding and 
enclosing a space, is refuted by Ex. xxviii. 17, where we read of the four 
Dw of precious stones upon the breastplate of the high priest.—Is it not 
likely that the truth lies midway between these two views, and that the fol- 
lowing is the view most in accordance with the actual fact, namely, that there 
were four rows of pillars running along the full length of the building, but 
that they were distributed on the two sides, so that there were only two rows 
on each side? In this case a person entering from the front would see four 
rows of pillars running the whole length of the building. In any case the 
rows of pillars would of necessity be broken in front by the entrance itself. 
The utter uncertainty as to the number and position of the four rows of 
pillars is sufficient in itself to render it quite impossible to draw any plan of 
the building that could in the slightest degree answer to the reality. More- 
over, there is no allusion at all in the description given in the text to either 
entrance or exit, orto staircases and other things, and the other buildings are 
still more scantily described, so that nothing certain can be determined with 
regard to their relative position or their probable connection with one another. 
For this reason, after studying the matter again and again, I have been obliged 
to relinquish the intention to illustrate the description in the text by 
drawings. ; 
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straight upper beam” (Thenius) cannot be the correct rendering 
of \pY YY, Thenius proposes to read nimam for nhrem, after 
the reading atya@pat of the Seventy, who have also rendered 
mn in ver. 4 by ywpa, a broad space. It may be pleaded in 
support of this, that O‘y2 is less applicable to the doorposts or 
mouldings than to the doorways and outlooks (windows), inas- 
much as, if the doorways were square, the square form of the 
moulding or framework would follow as a matter of course. 
o’nne. are both the doors, through which the different rooms 
were connected with one another, and also those through which 
the building and its stories were reached, of course by stairs, 
probably winding staircases, as in the side stories of the temple. 
The stairs were placed, no doubt, at the front of the building. 
The height given is thirty cubits, corresponding to that of the 
whole building (ver. 2). If we reckon the height of the lower 
pillars at eight cubits, there were twenty-two cubits left for the 
stories ; and assuming that the roofing of each was one cubit in 
thickness, there remained eighteen cubits in all for the rooms of 
the three stories ; and this, if equally distributed, would give an 
internal height of six cubits for each story, or if arranged on a 
graduated scale, which would probably be more appropriate, a 
height of seven, six, and five cubits respectively. 

Vers. 6-8. The other buildings.—Ver. 6. “And he made the 
pillar-hall, fifty cubits its length, and thirty cubits its breadth, 
and a hall in front of them, and pillars and a threshold in front 
of them.” With regard to the situation of this hall in relation 
to the other parts of the building, which is not precisely defined, 
we may infer, from the fact that it is mentioned between the 
house of the forest of Lebanon and the throne and judgment 
halls, that it stood between these two. The length of this build- 
ing (fifty cubits) corresponds to the breadth of the house of the 
forest of Lebanon ; so that, according to the analogy of the temple- 
hall (ch. vi. 3), we might picture to ourselves the length given 
here as running parallel to the breadth of the house of the forest 
of Lebanon, and might therefore assume that the pillar-hall was 
fifty cubits broad and thirty cubits deep. But the statement 
that there was a hall in front of the pillar-hall is irreconcilable 
with this assumption. We must therefore understand the length 
in the natural way, as signifying the measurement from back to 
front, and regard the pillar-hall as a portico fifty cubits long and 
thirty cubits broad, in front of which there was also a porch as 
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an entrance. DINE OY, in front of them, 2¢. in front of the 
pillars which formed this portico. The last words, “and pillars 
and threshold in front of them,” refer to the porch. This had 
also pillars, probably on both sides of the doorway, which carried 
the roof; and in front of them was 3), «¢., according to the 
Chaldee Mp0, the moulding or framework of the threshold, a 
threshold-like entrance, with steps.—Ver. 7. “And the throne-hall, 
where he judged, the judgment-hall, he made and (indeed) covered 
with cedar, from floor to floor.” The throne-hall and the judg- 
ment-hall are therefore one and the same hall, which was both 
a court of judgment and an audience-chamber, and in which, no 
doubt, there stood the splendid throne described in ch. x. 18-20. 
But it is distinguished from the pillar-hall by the repetition of 
ney. It probably followed immediately upon this, but was 
clearly distinguished from it by the fact that it was covered with 
cedar Yip TY YPIpnAD. These words are very obscure. The 
rendering given by Thenius, “panelled from the floor to the 
beams of the roof,” is open to these objections: (1) that 8D gene- 
rally does not mean to panel, but simply to cover, and that {8D 
eS in particular cannot possibly be taken in a different sense 
here from that which it bears in ver. 3, where it denotes the 
roofing of the rooms built above the portico of pillars; and (2) 
that the alteration of the second ypipn into Nips has no critical 
warrant in the rendering of the Syriac, a fundamento ad celum 
cjus usque, or in that of the Vulgate, a pavimento usque ad sum- 
mitatem, whereas the LXX. and Chald. both read YPIp2 Ty. 
But even if we were to read niipn, this would not of itself 
signify the roof beams, inasmuch as in ch. vi. 16 Nip or 
rinip3 receives its more precise definition from the expression 
WOT NWP (ninip) in ver. 15. The words in question cannot have 
any other meaning than this: “from the one floor to the other,” 
z.e. either from the floor of the throne-hall to the floor of the 
pillar-hall (described in ver. 6), or more probably from the lower 
floor to the upper, inasmuch as there were rooms built over the 
throne-room, just as in the case of the house of the forest of 
Lebanon ; for ¥P1? may denote not only the lower floor, but also 
the floor of upper rooms, which served at the same time as the 
ceiling of the lower rooms. So much, at any rate, may be 
gathered from these words, with all their obscurity, that the 
throne-hall was not an open pillar-hall, but was only open in 
front, and was shut in by solid walls on the other three sides— 
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Ver. 8. After (behind) the throne and judgment hall then fol- 
lowed the king’s own palace, the principal entrance to which 
was probably through the throne-hall, so that the king really. 
delivered judgment and granted audiences in the gate of his 
“ His house, where he dwelt, in the other court inwards 

from the (throne) hall was like this work,” ie was built like the 
throne-hall ; “and a (dwelling) house he made for the daughter 
of Pharaoh, whom Solomon had taken, like this hall.” The con- 
struction of the dwelling-places of the king and queen cannot be 
ascertained from these words, because the hall with which its 
style is compared is not more minutely described. All that can 
be clearly inferred from the words, “in the other court inside 
the hall,” is, that the abode of the king and his Egyptian wife 
had a court of its own, and when looked at from the entrance, 
formed the hinder court of the whole palace. The house of 
Pharaoh’s daughter was probably distinct from the dwelling-place 
of the king, so that the palace of the women formed a building 
by itself, most likely behind the dwelling-house of the king, 
since the women in the East generally occupy the imner portion 
of the house. The statement that the dwelling-place of the 
king and queen formed a court by itself within the complex of 
the palace, warrants the further inference, that the rest of the 
buildings (the house of the forest of Lebanon, the pillar-hall, and 
the throne-hall) were united together in one first or front court. 
Vers. 9-12. “ All these (viz. the whole of the buildings de- 
scribed in vers. 2—8) were costly stones, after the measure of 
that which is hewn, sawn with the saw,within and without (ce. 
on the inner and outer side of the halls and buildings), and 
from the foundation to the corbels, and from without to the 
great court.” nina, the corbels, upon which the beams of 
the roof rest. The Sept. renders it éws ray yetcov. Thenius 
understands by this the battlements which protected the flat 
roofs, and therefore interprets niNBY as signifying the stone 
border of the roof of the palace. But ryetoos, or yeiocos, 
yetooov, merely signifies the projection of the roof, and, gene- 
rally speaking, every projection in a building resembling a roof, 
but not the battlement-like protection or border of the flat 
roof, which is called 7p3 in Deut. xxii. 8. yan, the outside 
in distinction from the great court, can only be the outer 
court ; and as MP3 7¥NA is no doubt identical with MINNA IyN 
(ver. 8), and therefore refers to the court surrounding the king’s 
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dwelling-house, y2n is to be understood as relating to the court- 
yard or fore-court surrounding the front halls-—Vers. 10, 11. 
“‘ And the foundation was laid with costly, large stones of ten 
and eight cubits (sc. in length, and of corresponding breadth 
and thickness). And above (the foundation, and therefore the 
visible walls, were) costly stones, after the measure of that 
which is hewn, and cedars.”—-Ver. 12. And (as for) the great 
court, there were round it three rows (z.¢. it was formed of three 
rows) of hewn stones and a row of hewn cedar beams, as in 
the inner court of the house of Jehovah (see at ch. vi. 36) and 
the hall of the house. ¥"4 signifies “and so with the court,” 
Vav serving as a comparison, as in Prov. xxv. 3, 20, and fre- 
quently in Proverbs (see Dietrich in Ges. Lex. 3.v. 1, and Ewald, 
§ 340, 4), so that there is no necessity for the un-Hebraic con- 
jecture of Thenius, 19793. 137 DMN? in all probability refers 
not to the temple-hall, but to the pillar-hall of the palace, the — 
surrounding wall of which was of the same nature as the wall 
of the great, ze. the other or hinder, court.’ 


Vers. 13-51. Tae Meratuic VESSELS OF THE TEMPLE (com- 
pare 2 Chron. ii 13, 14, and i. 15-v. 1).—-Vers. 13, 14. To 


1 The situation of this palace in Jerusalem is not defined. Ewald supposes 
(Gesch. iii. p. 317) that it was probably built on the southern continuation of 
the temple-mountain, commonly called Ophel, i.e. Hill. But ‘‘ nothing more 
is needed to convince us that it cannot have stood upon Ophel, than a single 
glance at any geographical outline of Ophel on one of the best of the modern 
maps, and a recollection of the fact that, according to Neh. iii. 26, 31, it was 
upon Ophel, where the king’s palace is said to have stood, that the temple- 
socagers and shopkeepers had their places of abode after the captivity” 
(Thenius). The view held by earlier travellers and pilgrims to Zion, and 
defended by Berggren (p. 109 sqq.), namely, that the ancient Solomonian 
and Asmonzan palaces stood upon Moriah on the western side of the temple, 
is equally untenable. For the xystus, above which, according to Josephus, 
Bell. Jud. ii. 16, 3, the Asmonzean palace stood, was connected with the temple 
by a bridge, and therefore did not stand upon Moriah, but upon Zion or the 
dea xcass, since this bridge, according to Josephus, Bell. Jud. vi. 6, 2, con- 
nected the temple with the upper city. Moreover, it clearly follows from 
the passages of Josephus already noticed (p. 848q.), in which he refers to the 
substructures of the temple area, that the temple occupied the whole of 
Moriah towards the west, and extended as far as the valley of the Tyropceon, 
and consquently there was no room for a palace on that side. When Jose- 
phus affirms, therefore (Ant. viii. 5, 2), that Solomon’s palace stood opposite 
to the temple (d»rixpus ize» vacy), it can only have been built on the north- 
east side of Zion, as most of the modern writers assume (see W. Krafft, 
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make these vessels king Hiram had sent to Solomon, at his 
request (2 Chron, i 6), a workman named Hiram of Tyre. 
Ver. 13 contains a supplementary remark, in which "2%" must 
be rendered in the pluperfect (compare the remarks on Gen. 
ii 19). King Solomon had sent and fetched Hiram from 
Tyre. This artisan bore the same name as the king, OV or 
niwn (ver. 40), in 2 Chron. ii 13 OF} (Huram), with the 
epithet ‘28, ze. my father, I8 being a title of honour equiva- 
lent to master or counsellor, as in Gen. xlv. 8. He was the 
son of a widow of the tribe of Naphtali, and his father was 
“WS WN, ae. a Tyrian by birth. According to 2 Chron. ii. 13, 
his mother was “ of the daughters of Dan,” 2.e of the tribe of 
Dan. Both statements may easily be united thus: she was a 
Danite by birth, and married into the tribe of Naphtali When 
her husband died, she was married again as the widow of a 
Naphtalite, and became the wife of a Tyrian, to whom she bore 
a son, Hiram. This explanation is also adopted by Bertheau 
(on the Chronicles) ; and the conjecture of Lundius, Thenius, and 
others, that the mother was an Israelitish widow of the city of 
Dan in the tribe of Naphtali, which was quite close to Tyre, is 
less in harmony with the expression “of the daughters of Dan.” 
nyn) wn, “a brass-worker,” refers to xin (he), «e. Hiram, and 
not to his father (Thenius). The skill of Hiram is described in 
almost the same terms as that of Bezaleel in Ex. xxxi. 3 sqq., 
with this exception, that Bezaleel’s skill is attributed to his 
being filled with the Spirit of God, ze. is described rather as a 
supernatural gift, whereas in the case of Hiram the more inde- 
finite expression, “ he was filled with wisdom, etc.,” is used, re- 
presenting it rather as a natural endowment. In the account 
given here, Hiram is merely described as a worker in brass, 
because he is only mentioned at the commencement of the 
section which treats of the preparation of the brazen vessels of 
the temple. According to 2 Chron. ii. 14, he was able to work 
in gold, silver, brass, iron, stone, wood, purple, etc. There is 
nothing improbable in this extension of his skill to wood and to 


Topographie Jerus. p. 114 sqq., and Berggr. p. 110). This is sustained not 
only by the probability that the Asmoneeans would hardly build their palace 
anywhere else than on the spot where the palace of the kings of Judah built 
by Solomon stood, but also by the account of the elevation of Joash to the 
throne in 2 Kings xi. and 2 Chron. xxiii., from which it is perfectly obvious 
that the royal palace stood upon Zion opposite to the temple. 
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the art of weaving. Bezaleel also combined in himself all these 
talents. Of course Hiram was merely a foreman or leader of 
these different branches of art; and he certainly did not come 
alone, but brought several assistants with him, who carried out 
the different works under his superintendence.—The enumera- 
tion of them commences with the pillars of the temple-hall. 
Vers. 15-22. The brazen pillars of the porch (compare’ 
2 Chron. iii. 15-17)—He formed the two brazen pillars, 
which were erected, according to 2 Chron. iii. 15, “ before the 
(temple) house, 2. in front of the hall of the temple. One 
was eighteen cubits high, and a thread of twelve cubits sur- 
rounded (spanned) the other pillar” The statement of the 
height of the one pillar and that of the circumference of the 
other is to be understood as an abbreviated expression, signify- 
ing that the height and thickness mentioned applied to the one 
as well as to the other, or that they were alike in height and cir- - 
cumference. According to the Chronicles, they were thirty-five 
cubits long; which many expositors understand as signifying 
that the length of the two together was thirty-five cubits, so 
that each one was only 174 cubits long, for which the full 
number 18 is substituted in our text. But this mode of re- 
conciling the discrepancy is very§mprobable, and is hardly in 
harmony with the words of the Chronicles. The number 35 
evidently arose from confounding the numeral letters n.=18 
with nb=35. The correctness of the number 18 is confirmed 
by 2 Kings xxv. 17 and Jer. lii. 21. The pillars were hollow, 
the brass being four finger-breadths in thickness (Jer. liL 21) ; 
and they were cast in the Jordan valley (ver. 46).—Ver. 16. “And 
he made two capitals ("17N5), to set them on the heads of the 
pillars, cast in brass, five cubits the height of the one and of the 
other capital.” If, on the other hand, in 2 Kings xxv. 17 the 
height of the capital is said to have been three cubits, this dis- 
crepancy cannot be explained on the supposition that the capitals 
had been reduced two cubits in the course of time ; but the state- 
ment rests, like the parallel passage in Jer. li, 22, upon an error 
of the text, 1c. upon the substitution of ) (3) for n (5).—Ver. 17. 
“ Plait (te. ornaments of plait), plait-work and cords (twist, re- 
sembling) chain-work, were on the capitals, which were upon the 
heads of the pillars, seven on the one capital and seven on the other 
capital.” Consequently this decoration consisted of seven twists 
arranged as festoons, which were hung round the capitals of the 
G 
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pillars.—Ver. 18. “ And he made pomegranates, and indeed two 
rows round about the one twist, to cover the capitals which were 
upon the head of the pillars; and so he did with the other capital” 
In the Masoretic text the words O'38Y7 and 0°15 are confused 
together, and we must read, as some of the Codd. do, in the 
first clause DYHINS for OYREYT-NS, and in the middle clause 
a) van y for pin vaoty. This is not only required by the 
sense, "but sustained by @ comparison with ver. 19. The relation 
between the two rows of pomegranates and the plaited work is 
indeed not precisely defined ; but it is generally and correctly 
assumed, that one row ran round the pillars below the plaited 
work and the other above, so that the plaited work, which was 
formed of seven cords plaited together in the form of festoons, 
was enclosed above and below by the rows of pomegranates. If 
we compare with this the further statements in vers. 41 and 42, 
2 Chron. iii. 16 and iv. 12, 13, and Jer. lii. 23, nnd is there 
more precisely designated manda nida, “bowls of the capitals,” 
from whith it is evident that the lower portion of the capitals, 
to which the braided work was fastened, was rounded in the 
form of a pitcher or caldron. The number of the pomegranates 
on the two festoons is given at 400, so that there were 200 on 
each capital, and consequently each row contained 100 (2 Chron. 
lil. 16) ; and according to Jer. (/.c.) there were 96 “M, “ wind- 
wards,” and in all 100 on the braided work round about. 1mm, 
“ windwards,” can hardly be taken in any other sense than this: 
in the direction of the wind, 2c. facing the four quarters of the 
heavens. This meaning is indisputably sustained by the use of 
the word 5, to denote the quarters of the heavens, in statements 
of the aspect of buildings (Ezek. xlii. 16-18), whereas there is 
no foundation whatever for such meanings as “ airwards—un- 
covered” (Bottcher, Thenius), or hanging freely (Ewald).'—In 
vers. 19 and 20 asecond decoration of the capitals of the pillars 


1 It is hardly necessary to observe, that the expression N35 ANY, to gasp for 
air, in Jer. ii. 24, xiv. 6, does not warrant our giving to nm the meaning 


open or uncovered, as Bottcher supposes. But when Thenius follows Buttcher 
(Proben, p. 385) in adducing in support of this the fact ‘‘ that the tangent, 
which is drawn to any circle divided into a hundred parts, covers exactly four 
of these parts,” the fact rests upon a simple error, inasmuch as any drawing 
will show that a tangent only touches one point of a circle divided into a 
hundred parts. And the remark of Bottcher, ‘‘ If you describe on the out- 
side of a circle of twelve cubits in circumference a hundred small circles of 
twelve-hundredths of a cubit in diameter, a tangent drawn thereupon will 
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is mentioned, from which we may see that the rounding with the 
chain-like plaited work and the pomegranates enclosing it did 
not cover the capital to the very top, but only the lower portion 
of it. The decoration of the upper part is described in ver. 19: 
“ And capitals, which were upon the top of the pillars, were (or, 
Hiram made) lily-work after the manner of the hall, four cubits.” 
The lily-work occupied, according to ver. 20, the upper portion of 
the capitals, which is here called n°N5, as a crown set upon the 
lower portion. It was lily-work, ze. sculpture in the form of 
flowering lilies. The words Mio Y298 DAN are obscure. Accord- 
ing to Bottcher and Thenius, DoNa is intended to indicate the 
position of the pillars within the hall, so that their capitals 
sustained the lintel of the doorway. But even if DANS were 
rendered, within the hall, as it is by Bottcher, it is impossible to 
see how this meaning could be obtained from the words “ capitals 
upon the head of the pillars lily-work within the hall.” In that 
case we must at least have “ the pillars within the hall;” and 
DAXD would be connected with DRDYN, instead of being sepa- 
rated from it by wwnvyo. Even if we were to introduce a 
stop after AY and take DeND by itself, the expression “in (or 
at) the hall” would not in itself indicate the position of the D> 
pillars in the doorway, to say nothing of the fact that it is -. 
only in ver. 21 that anything is said concerning the position of 
the pillars. Again, the measurement “four cubits” cannot 
be understood, as it is by Thenius, as denoting the diameter of 
the capitals of the pillars; it must rather indicate the measure 
of the lily-work, that is to say, it affirms that there were four 
cubits of lily-work on the capitals, which were five cubits high, 
—in other words, the lily-work covered the four upper cubits 
of the capitals; from which it still further follows, that the 
plaited work which formed the decoration of the lower portion 
of the capitals was only one cubit broad or high. Consequently 
DARD cannot be understood in any other sense than “in the 
manner of or according to the hall,” and can only express the 
thought, that there was lily-work on the capitals of the pillars 
as there was on the hall For the vindication of this use of 2 


cover to the eye exactly four small circles, although mathematically it touches 
only one of them in one point,” is not correct according to any measurement. 
For if the tangent touches one of these smaller circles with mathematical 
exactness, to the eye there will be covered either three or five half circles, or 
even seven, but never four. 
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see Ges. Lex. by Dietrich, sv. 3. There is no valid objection 
to the inference to which this leads, namely, that on the frontis- 
piece of the temple-hall there was a decoration of lily-work. 
For since the construction of the hall is not more minutely de- 
scribed, we cannot expect a description of its decorations.—In 
ver. 20 a more precise account is given of the position in which 
the crowns consisting of lily-work were placed on the capitals of 
the columns, so that this verse is to be regarded as an explana- 
tion of ver. 19: namely, capitals upon the pillars (did he make) 
also above near the belly, which was on the other side of the 
plait-work.” {03i, the belly, ze. the belly-shaped rounding, can 
only be the rounding of the lower portion of the capitals, which 
is called na in vers. 41,42. Hence 73267 729? (Kerz), “on the 
other side of the plaited work,” can only mean behind or under 
the plait, since we cannot suppose that there was a belly-shaped 
rounding above the caldron-shaped rounding which was covered 
with plaited work, and between this and the lily-work. The 
belly-shaped rounding, above or upon which the plaited work 
lay round about, might, when looked at from without, be de- 
scribed as being on the other side of it, ze. behind it. In the 
second half of the verse: “and the pomegranates two hundred 
in rows round about on the second capital,” the number of the 
pomegranates placed upon the capitals, which was omitted in 
er. 18, is introduced in a supplementary form.2—Ver. 21. “ And 
Va 1 This is the way in which the earlier translators appear to have under- 
stood it: ¢9., LXX. ipyov xpivov xara ro evade reocapay xnyav (“ lily-work 
according to the hall four cubits”); Vulg. Capitella ... quasi opere lilt 
Jfabricata erant in porticu quatuor cubitorum; Chald. bpd xoviy tip 
POR PIN nrbana (opus liaceum collectum in porticu quatuor cubitorum) ; 
Syr. opus liliaceum idem fecit Japeols ,A0) in porticu quatuor cubitis, 
These readings appear to be based upon the view supported by Rashi (ada 
for nap): lily-work as it was in the hall. " 


2 Hermann Weiss (Kostiimkunde, i. p. 367) agrets in the main with the idea 
worked out in the text; but he assumes, on the ground of monumental views, 
that the decoration was of a much simpler kind, and one by no means out of 
harmony with the well-known monumental remains of the East. In his 
opinion, the pillars consisted of “a shaft nineteen cubits in height, sur- 
rounded at the top, exactly after the fashion of the ornamentation of the 
Egyptian pillars, with seven bands decorated like plaited work, which 
unitedly covered a cubit, in addition to which there was the lily-work of 
five cubits in height, t.e. a slender capital rising up in the form of the calyx 
of a lily, ornamented with pomegranates.” Our reasons for dissenting from 
this opinion are given in the exposition of the different verses. 
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he set up the pillars at the hall of the Holy Place, and set up the 
right pillar, and called its name Jachin, and . . . the left... . 
Boaz.” Instead of 53°07 brand we have in 2 Chron. i lil, 15 wpb 
39 and in ver. 17 “Sonn “yaby, “before the house,” “ before 
the Holy Place.” This ‘unquestionably implies that the two 
brazen pillars stood unconnected in front of the hall, on the 
right and left sides of it, and not within the hall as supporters 
of the roof. Nevertheless many have decided in favour of the 
latter view. But of the four arguments used by Thenius in 
proof that this was the position of the pillars, there is no force 
whatever in the first, which is founded upon Amos ix. 1, unless 
we assume, as Merz and others do, that the words of the pro- 
phet, “Smite the capital, that the thresholds may shake, and 
break them (the capitals of the pillars), that they may fall upon 
the head of all,” refer to the temple at Jerusalem, and not, as 
Thenius and others suppose, to the temple erected at Bethel for 
the calf-worship. For even if the temple at Bethel had really 
had a portal supported by pillars, it would by no means follow 
that the pillars Jachin and Boaz in Solomon’s temple supported 
the roof of the hall, as it is nowhere stated that the temple of 
Jeroboam at Bethel was an exact copy of that of Solomon. 
And even with the only correct interpretation, in which the 
words of Amos are made to refer to the temple at Jerusalem, 
the argument founded upon them in support of the position of 
the pillars as bearers of the hall rests upon the false idea, that 
the 0°8D, which are shaken by the smiting of the capital, are 
the beams lying upon the top of the pillars, or the super- 
liminaria of the hall. It is impossible to prove-that 10 has any 
such meaning. The beam over the entrance, or upon the door- 
posts, is called "ipv in Ex. xii 7, 22, 23, whereas 0 denotes 
the threshold, i.e. the lower part of the framework of the door, 
as is evident from Judg. xix. 27. The words of the prophet 
are not to be interpreted architecturally, but to be taken in a 
rhetorical sense ; “so that by the blow, which strikes the capital, 
and causes the thresholds to tremble, such a blow is intended 
as shakes the temple in all its joints” (Baur on Amos ix. 
1). “74AB31, a kind of ornament at the top of the pillars, and 
D’adn, the thresholds, are opposed to one another, to express 
the thought that the building is to be shaken and destroyed 
@ summo usque ad imum, a cayite ad caleem” (Hengstenberg, 
Christol. i. p. 366 transl.). The other arguments derived from 
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Ezek xl 48 and 49, and from Josephus, Ant. viii. 3, 4, prove 
nothing at all From the words of Josephus, rovray ray xiovav 
Tov pev Erepoy xara thy SeEvav Eatnae Tov mpoTuAaiou TrapacTdba 

. tov b€ Erepov, «.7.r., it would only follow “that the pillars 
(according to the view of Josephus) must have stood in the 
doorway,” if it were the case that apacrds had no other mean- 
ing than doorpost, and mpomvdaiov could be understood as 
referring to the temple-hall generally. But this is conclusively 
disproved by the fact that Josephus always calls the temple- 
hall apovaoy (Lc. and viii. 3, 2 and 3), so that mwpomvAasov can 
only denote the fore-court, and mapaords a pillar standing by 
itself. Consequently Josephus regarded the pillars Jachin and 
Boaz as propylea erected in front of the hall We must 
therefore adhere to the view expressed by Bahr (d. Tempel, p. 
35 sqq.), that these pillars did not support the roof of the 
temple-hall, but were set up in front of the hall on either side 
of the entrance. In addition to the words of the text, this 
conclusion is sustained (1) by the circumstance that the two 
pillars are not mentioned in connection with the building of the 
temple and the hall, but are referred to for the first time here 
in the enumeration of the sacred vessels of the court that were 
made of brass. “If the pillars had formed an essential part 
of the construction and had been supporters of the hall, they 
would certainly have been mentioned in the description of the 
building, and not have been placed among the articles of furni- 
ture” (Schnaase) ; and moreover they would not have been made 
of metal like the rest of the vessels, but would have been con- 
structed of the.same building materials as the hall and the 
house, namely, of stone or wood (Bahr). And to this we may 
add (2) the monumental character of the pillars, which is evi- 
dent from the names given to them. No architectural portion 
of the building received a special name.’ Jachin (>): “he 
establishes,” stabiliet templum (Simonis Onom. p. 430); and Boaz 
(193), ex IY 5D in allo, sc. Domino, robur (Sim. p. 460). Kimchi 
has correctly interpreted the first name thus: “ Let this temple 


1 Stieglitz (Gesch. der Baukunst, p. 127) aptly observes in relation to this : 
‘‘The architect cannot subscribe to Meyer's view (that the pillars were sup- 
porters of the hall), since it was only through their independent position that 
the pillars received the solemn character intended to be given to them, and 
by their dignity subserved the end designed, of exalting the whole building 
and calling attention to the real purpose of the whole.” 
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stand for ever;” and the second, “Solomon desired that God 
would give it strength and endurance.” The pillars were sym- 
bols of the stability and strength, which not only the temple 
as an outward building, but the kingdom of God in Israel as 
embodied in the temple, received from the Lord, who had chosen 
the temple to be His dwelling-place in the midst of His people.’ 
—In ver. 22 it is stated again that there was lily-work upon the 
head of the pillars—a repetition which may be explained from 
the significance of this emblem of the capitals of the pillars; 
and then the words, “So was the work of the capitals finished,” 
bring the account of this ornament of the temple to a close. 
Vers. 23-26. The brazen sea (cf. 2 Chron. iv. 2—5).—* He 
made the molten sea—a water-basin called O° (mare) on 
account of its size—-ten cubits from one upper rim to the 
other,” ze. in diameter measured from the upper rim to the one 
opposite to it, “ rounded all round, and five cubits its (external) 
height, and a line of thirty cubits encircled it round about,” 
ae. it was thirty cubits in circumference. The Chethib mp is to 
be read ™P here and in Zech. i. 16 and Jer. xxxi. 39, for which 
the Keri has \P in all these passages. P or 12 means a line for 
measuring, which is expressed in ver. 15 by in. The relation 
of the diameter to the circumference is expressed in whole 
numbers which come very near to the mathematical proportions. 
The more exact proportions would be as 7 to 22, or 113 to 355. 
— Ver. 24. And colocynths (gourds) ran round it under its brim, 
ten to the cubit, surrounding the sea in two rows ; the colocynths 
“ cast in its casting,” z¢ cast at the same time as the vessel 
itself. Instead of O'ypB, gourds (see at ch. vi 18), we find MD" 
"P32, figures of oxen, in the corresponding text of the Chronicles, 
and in the last clause merely 1P37, an evident error of the pen, 
Dp. being substituted by mistake for D’ypp, and afterwards 
interpreted oNpa mov. The assumption by which the early 
expositors rethoved the discrepancy, namely, that they were casts 
of bullocks’ heads, is not to be thought of, for the simple reason 
that Op. signifies oxen and not the heads of oxen. How far 
apart the two rows of gourd-like ornaments were, it is impossible 


1 There is no necessity to refute the fanciful notion of Ewald, that these 
pillars, ‘‘ when they were erected and consecrated, were certainly named after 
men who were held in estimation at that time, probably after the younger 
sons of Solomon,” and that of Thenius, that 1a PD") ‘*He (the Lord) estab- 


lishes with strength,” was engraved upon them as an inscription. 
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to decide. Their size may be estimated, from the fact that there 
were ten within the space of a cubit, at a little over two inches 
in diameter.—vVer. 25. This vessel stood (rested) upon twelve 
brazen oxen, three turning to the north, three to the west, three 
to the south, and three to the east, “ and the sea above upon 
them, and all their backs (turned) inwards ;” <e. they were so 
placed that three of their heads were directed towards each 
quarter of the heavens. The size of the oxen is not given ; but 
we must assume that it was in proportion to the size and height 
of the sea, and therefore about five cubits in height up to the 
back. These figures stood, no doubt, upon a metal plate, which 
gave them a fixed and immoveable position (see the engraving 
in my bibl. Archdol. Taf. iii fig. 1)—Ver. 26. “ And its thick- 
ness (1.¢. the thickness of the metal) was a handbreadth” = four 
finger-breadths, as in the case of the brazen pillars (see at ver. 
15), “ and its upper rim like work of a goblet (or of a goblet- 
rim, 4¢. bent outwards), lily-blossom,” ¢.e. ornamented with lily- 
flowers. It held 2000 baths; according to the Chronicles, 3000 
baths, The latter statement has arisen from the confusion of 3 
(3) with 3 (2); since, according to the calculation of Thenius, 
_ the capacity of the vessel, from the dimensions given, could not 
exceed 2000 baths. This vessel, which took the place of the 
laver in the tabernacle, was provided for the priests to wash 
themselves (2 Chron. iv. 6), that is to say, that a supply of 
water might be kept in readiness to enable the priests to wash 
their hands and feet when they approached the altar to officiate, 
or were about to enter the Holy Place (Ex. xxx. 18 sqq.). There 
were no doubt taps by which the water required for this purpose 
was drawn off from the sea..—The artistic form of the vessel 
corresponded to its sacred purpose. The rim of the basin, which 
rose upwards in the form of a lily, was intended to point to the 
holiness and loveliness of that life which issued from the sanc- 
tuary. The twelve oxen, on which it rested, pointed to the 
twelve tribes of Israel as a priestly nation, which cleansed itself 

1 For the different conjectures on this subject, see Lundius, jud. Heilig- 
thtimer, p. 856. Thenius supposes that there was also a provision for filling 
the vessel, since the height of it would have rendered it a work of great labour 
and time to fill it by hand, and that there was probably a pipe hidden behind 
the figures of the oxen, since, according to Aristeas, histor. LXX. Interp., 
Oxon. 1692, p. 32 (also Eusebii prep. evang. ix. 38), there were openings 
concealed at the foot of the altar, out of which water was allowed to run at 
certain seasons for the requisite cleansing of the pavement of the court from 
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here in the persons of its priests, to appear clean and holy before 
the Lord. Just as the number twelve unquestionably suggests 
the allusion to the twelve tribes of the covenant nation, so, in | 
the choice of oxen or bullocks as supporters of the basin, it is 
impossible to overlook the significance of this selection of the 
first and highest of the sacrificial animals to represent the priestly 
service, especially if we compare the position of the lions on 
Solomon’s throne (ch. x. 20). 


Vers. 27-39. THe Brazen STANDS AND THEIR Basins.'—He 
made ten stands of brass, each four cubits long, four cubits 
broad, and three cubits high.” ni25p, stands or stools (Luther), 
is the name given to these vessels from their purpose, viz. to 
serve as supports to the basins which were used for washing the 
flesh of the sacrifices. They were square chests cast in brass, 
of the dimensions given.—Vers. 28, 29. Their work (their con- 
struction) was the following: they had i735», lit. surroundings, 
i.e. panels or flat sides, and that between 0°22¥, commissure, te. 
frames or borders, which enclosed the sides, and were connected 
together at the angles; and upon the panels within the borders 
(there were figures of) lions, oxen, and cherubim. The state- 
ment in Josephus, that each centre was divided into three com- 
partments, has nothing to support it in the biblical text, nor is 
it at all probable in itself, inasmuch as a division of this kind 
would have rendered the figures placed upon them insignificantly 
small. “And upon the borders was a base above.” {3 is a noun, 
and has been rendered correctly by the Chaldee 893, basis, 
The meaning is, above, over the borders, there was a pedestal 
for the basin upon the chest, which is more fully described in 
ver. 31. To take/2 as an adverb does not give a suitable sense. 
For if we adopt the rendering, and upon the corner borders (or 
ledges) likewise above (De Wette and Ewald),—.e. there were 
also figures of lions, oxen, and cherubim upon the corner borders, 
the blood of the sacrifices; and there is still a fountain just in the neighbour- 
hood of the spot on which, according to ver. 39, the brazen sea must have 
stood (see Schultz’s plan) ; and in the time of the Crusaders there was a large 
basin, covered by a dome supported by columns (see Robinson, Pal. i. 446). 
But even if the later temple was supplied with the water required by means 
of artificial water-pipes, the Solomonian origin of these arrangements or 
designs is by no means raised even to the rank of probability. 


1 The description which follows will be more easily understood by comparing 
with it the sketch given in my biblische Archdologie, Taf. iii. fig. 4. 
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—it is impossible to tell what the meaning of oy can be, to say 
nothing of the fact that on the corner borders there could hardly 
be room for such figures as these. - This last argument also tells 
against the rendering adopted by Thenius: “and upon the corner 
borders, above as well as below the lions and oxen, (there were) 
wreaths ;” in which, moreover, it is impossible to attach any sup- 
portable meaning to the j2. When, on the other hand, Thenius 
objects to our view that the pedestal in question is spoken. of. for 
the first time in ver. 31, and that the expression “above the 
corner borders (ledges) ” would be extremely unsuitable, since 
the pedestal in question was above the whole stand; the former 
remark is not quite correct, for ver. 31 merely contains a more 
minute description of the character of the pedestal, and the latter 
is answered by the fact that the pedestal derived its strength 
from the corner borders or ledges. ‘“ And below the lions and 
oxen were wreaths, pendant work.” ni>, here and at ver. 36, 
is to be explained from 7? in Prov. i. 9 and iv. 9, and signifies 
twists or wreaths. ‘Tid MYyo is not “work of sinking,” ée. 
sunken work (Thenius), which never can be the meaning of 
Md, but pendant work, festoons, by which, however, we cannot 
understand festoons hanging freely, or floating in the air.— 
Ver. 30. “ Every stool had four brazen wheels and brazen axles, 
and the four feet thereof had shoulder-pieces; below the basin 
were the shoulder-pieces cast, beyond each one (were) wreaths.” 
The meaning is‘that the square chests stood upon axles with 
wheels of brass, after the style of ordinary carriage wheels 
(ver. 33), so that they could be driven or easily moved from one - 
place to another; and that they did not rest directly upon the 
axles, but stood upon four feet, which were fastened upon the 
axles. This raised the chest above the rim of the wheels, so 
that not only were the sides of the chest which were ornamented 
with figures left uncovered, but, according to ver. 32, the wheels 
stood below the panels, and not, as in ordinary carriages, at the 
side of the chest. With regard to the connection between the 
axles and the wheels, Gesenius (Thes. p. 972) and Thenius sup- 
pose that the axles were fastened to the wheels, as in the Roman 
plaustra and at the present day in Italy, so as to turn with them ; 
and Thenius argues in support of this, that DM? is to be connected 
not only with what immediately precedes, but also with ‘310 
ny). But this latter is unfounded; and the idea is altogether 
irreconcilable with the fact that the wheels had naves (D°P#M, 
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ver. 33), from which we must infer that they revolved upon the 
axles. The words D7) nbn3 ynbys ny31N) are ambiguous. They 
may either be rendered, “and its four feet had shoulder-pieces,” 

or, as Thenius supposes, “and its four feet served as shoulder- 
pieces.” NDYB means stepping feet, feet bent out as if for step- 
ping (Ex. xxv. 12). The suffix attached to "NDY® refers to 230, 
the masculine being often used indefinitely instead of the femi- 
nine, as in pnd in ver. 28. Thenius compares these feet to the 
apatorrodes of the Greeks, and imagines that they were divided 
below, like fork-shaped upright contrivances, in which, as in 
forks, the wheels turned with the axles, so that the axle-peg, 
which projected outwards, had a special apparatus, instead of the 
usual pin, in the form of a stirrup-like and on the lower side 
hand-shaped holder (7), which was fastened to the lower rim of 
the 73130, and descended perpendicularly so as to cover the foot, 
and the general arrangement of the wheels themselves received 
greater strength in consequence. These feet, which were divided 
in the shape of forks, are supposed to be called NBN3 (shoulders), 
because they were not attached underneath at the edge of the 
stand, but being cast with the corner rims passed down in the 
inner angles, so that their uppermost portion was under the basin, 
and the lowest portion was under the stand, which we are to 
picture to ourselves as without a bottom, and projecting as a 
split foot, held the wheel, and so formed its shoulder-pieces. 
But we cannot regard this representation as either in accordance 
with the text, or as really correct. Even if 07? MbN> could in 
any case be grammatically rendered, “they served them (the 
wheels and axles) as shoulders,” although it would be a very 
questionable course to take 07? in a different sense here from 
that which it bears in the perfectly similar construction in 
ver. 28, the feet which carried the stand could not possibly 
be called the shoulders of the wheels and their axles, since 
they did not carry the wheels, but the 72190. Moreover, 
this idea is irreconcilable with the following words: “below 
the basin were the shoulder-pieces cast.” If, for example, 
as Thenius assumes, the mechonah had a cover which was 
arched like a dome, and had a neck in the centre into which 
the basin was inserted by its lower rim, the shoulder-pieces, 
supposing that they were cast upon the inner borders of the 
chest, would not be below the basin, but simply below the corners 
of the lid of the chest, so that they would stand in no direct 
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relation whatever to the basin. We must therefore give the 
preference to the rendering, which is grammatically the most 
natural one, “and its feet had shoulder-pieces,” and understand 
the words as signifying that from the feet, which descended of 
course from the four corner borders of the chest down to the 
axles, there ascended shoulder-pieces, which ran along the out- 
side of the chest and reached to the lower part of the basin 
which was upon the lid of the chest, and as shoulders either 
supported or helped to support it. According to ver. 34, these 
shoulder-pieces were so cast upon the four corners of the chest, 
that they sprang out of it as it were. nivd wre 30, opposite 
to each one were wreaths. Where these festoons were attached, 
the various senses in which 1390 is used prevent our deciding 
with certainty. At any rate, we must reject the alteration pro- 
posed by Thenius, of ni‘> into nnd, for the simple reason that 
nn? we in the sense of “ one to the other” would not be 
Hebraic.—In ver. 31 we have a description of the upper portion 
of the mechonah, which formed the pedestal for the basin, and 
therewith an explanation of “25 nnmp, “ And the mouth of it 
(the basin) was within the crown and upwards with a cubit, 
and the mouth of it (the crown) was rounded, stand-work, a 
cubit and a half (wide), and on its mouth also there was en- 
graved work, and its panels were square, not round.” To under- 
stand this verse, we must observe that, according to ver. 35, the 
mechonah chest was provided at the top with a dome-shaped 
covering, in the centre of which there was an elevation resem- 
bling the capital of a pillar (750, the crown), supporting the 
basin, which was inserted into it by its lower rim. The suffix 
in ¥"B (its mouth) 1s supposed by Thenius to refer to the 
mechonah chest, and he questions the allusion to the basin, on 
the ground that this was so flat that a mouth-like opening could 
not possibly be spoken of, and the basins were never within the 
mechonah, But however correct these two remarks may be in 
themselves, they by no means demonstrate the necessity of 
taking *"B as referring to the mechonah chest. For 78 (the 
mouth) is not necessarily to be understood as denoting a mouth- 
like opening to the basin; but just as UN ‘B in Ex. xxviii. 32 
signifies the opening of the clothes for the head, 2. for putting 
the head through when putting on the clothes, so may 18 (its 
mouth) be the opening or mouth for the basin, «¢. the opening 
into which the basin fitted and was emptied, the water in the 
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basin being let off into the mechonah chest through the head- 
shaped neck by means of a tap or plug. The mouth was really 
the lower or contracted portion of the shell-shaped basin, which 
was about a cubit in height within the neck and upwards, that 
is to say, in all, inasmuch as it went partly into the neck and 
rose in patt above it. The ™B (the mouth thereof) which 
follows is the (upper) opening of the crown-like neck of the lid 
of the mechonah. This was rounded, j2 "yd, stand-work, i., 
according to De Wette’s correct paraphrase, formed after the 
style of the foot of a pillar, a cubit and a half in diameter. 
: And also upon the mouth of it (the mechonah) was carved 
wor The ®2 (also) refers to the fact that the sides-of the 
mechonah were already ornamented with carving. Df'Nabp, the 
panels of the crown-like neck (M15) and its mouth (7B) were 
square, like the panels of the sides of the mechonah chest. The 
fact that panels are spoken of in connection with this neck, may 
be explained on the assumption that with its height of one cubit 
and its circumference of almost five cubits (which follows from 
its having a diameter of a cubit and a half) it had stronger 
borders of brass to strengthen its bearing power, while between 
them it consisted of thinner plates, which are called fillings or 
panels.—In vers. 32, 33, the wheels are more minutely de- 
scribed. Every stool had four wheels under the panels, 7.¢. not 
against the sides of the chest, but under them, and N\7}, hands 
or holders of the wheels, 1.¢. special contrivances for fastening 
the wheels to the axles, probably larger and more artistically 
worked than the linch-pins of ordinary carriages. These ni7) 
were only required when the wheels turned upon the axles, and 
not when they were fastened to them. The height of the wheel 
was a cubit and a half, ze. not half the height, but the whole. 
For with a half height of a cubit and a half the wheels would 
have been three cubits in diameter; and as the chest was only 
four cubits long, the hinder wheels and front wheels would 
almost have touched one another. The work (construction) of 
the wheels resembled that of (ordinary) carriage wheels; but 
everything about them (holders, felloes, spokes, and naves) was 
cast in brass——In ver. 34 the description passes to the upper 
portion of the mechonah. “ And he made four shoulder-pieces 
at the four corners of one (z¢. of every) stand ; out of the stand 
were its shoulder-pieces.” Nin2 are the shoulder-pieces already 
mentioned in ver. 30, which were attached to the feet below, or 
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which terminated in feet. They were fastened to the corners in 
such a way that they seemed to come out of them; and they rose 
above the corners with a slight inclination (curve) towards the 
middle of the neck or capital, till they came under the outer 
rim of the basin which rested upon the capital of the lid of the 
chest, so as to support the basin, which turned considerably out- 
wards at the top—Ver. 35. “ And on the upper part of the 
stand (the mechonah chest) half a cubit high was rounded all 
round, and on the upper part were its holders, and its panels out 
of it. 21287 WN is the upper portion of the square chest. 
This was not flat, but rounded, ze. arched, so that the arching 
rose half a cubit high above the height of the sides. This arched 
covering (or lid) had M5, holders, and panels, which were there- 
fore upon the upper part of the 72130. The holders we take to 
be strong broad borders of brass, which gave the lid the neces- 
sary firmness ; and the fillings or panels are the thinner plates 
of brass between them. They were both 3b, “ out of it,” out 
of the upper part of the mechonah, 1.c. cast along with it. With 
regard to the decoration of it, ver. 36 states that “ he cut out 
(engraved) upon the plates of its holders, and upon its panels, 
cherubim, lions, and palms, according to the empty space of 
every one, and wreaths all round.” We cannot determine any- 
thing further with regard to the distribution of these figures — 
Vers. 37, 38. “ Thus he made the ten stools of one kind of 
casting, measure, and form, and also ten brazen basins (ni"!3), each 
holding forty baths, and each basin four cubits.” In a round 
vessel this can only be understood of the diameter, not of the 
height or depth, as the basins were set upon (>Y) the stands. 
nyisenby Ine WD is dependent upon YY: he made ten basins, 


... one basin upon a stand for the ten stands, ze. one basin for 


each stand. If then the basins were a cubit in diameter at the ° 


top, and therefore their size corresponded almost exactly to the 
length and breadth of the stand, whilst the crown-like neck, into 
which they were inserted, was only a cubit and a half in dia- 
meter (ver. 31), their shape must have resembled that of wide- 
spreading shells. And the form thus given to them required 
the shoulder-pieces described in vers. 30 and 34 as supports 
beneath the outer rim of the basins, to prevent their upsetting 
when the carriage was wheeled about.'—Ver. 39. And he put 


1 The description which Ewald has given of these stands in his Geschichte, 
ill, pp. 811, 812, and still more elaborately in an article in the Gdttingen 
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the stands five on the right side of the house and five on the 
left ; and the (brazen) sea he put upon the right side eastwards, 
opposite to the south. The right side is the south side, and the 
left the north side. Consequently the stands were not placed 
on the night and left, 7. on each side of the altar of burnt- 
offering, but on each side of the house, «¢. of the temple-hall ; 
while the brazen sea stood farther forward between the hall and 
the altar, only more towards the south, 1.e. to the south-east of 
the hall and the south-west of the altar of burnt-offering. The 
basins upon the stands were for washing (according to 2 Chron. 
iv. 6), namely, “the work of the burnt-offering,” that is to say, 
for cleansing the flesh and fat, which were to be consumed upon 
the altar of burnt-offering. By means of the stands on wheels, 
they could not only easily bring the water required near to the 
priests who were engaged in preparing the sacrifices, but could 
also let down the dirty water into the chest of the stand by 
means of a special contrivance introduced for the purpose, and 
afterwards take it away. As the introduction of carriages for the 
basins arose from the necessities of the altar-service, so the pre- 
paration of ten such stands, and the size of the basins, was 
occasioned by the greater extension of the sacrificial worship, in 
which it often happened that a considerable number of sacrifices 
had to be made ready for the altar at the same time. The 
artistic work of these stands and their decoration with figures 
were intended to show that these vessels were set apart for the 
service of the sanctuary. The emblems are to some extent the 
same as those on the walls of the sanctuary, viz. cherubim, 
palms, and flowers, which had therefore naturally the same 
Meaning here as they had there; the only difference being that 
they were executed there in gold, whereas here they were in 
brass, to correspond to the character of the court. Moreover, 
there were also figures of lions and oxen, pointing no doubt 
to the royal and priestly characters, which were combined, 
Gelehrten Nachr. 1859, pp. 181-146, is not only obscure, but almost entirely 
erroneous, since he proposes in the most arbitrary way to make several 
alterations in the biblical text, on the assumption that the Solomonian stands 
were constructed just like the small bronze four-wheeled kettle-carriages 
(hardly a foot in size) which have been discovered in Mecklenburg, Steyer- 
mark, and other places of Europe. See on this subject G. C. F. Lisch, 
“‘iiber die ehernen Wagenbecken der Bronzezeit,” in the Jahrbb. des Vereins 
J: Mecklenb. Geschichte, ix. pp. 873, 374, where a sketch of a small carriage of 
this kind is given. 
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‘according to Ex. xix. 6, in the nation worshipping the Lord in 
this place. 

Vers. 40-51. Summary enumeration of the other vessels of the 
temple.—In ver. 40 the brazen vessels of the court are given. 
In vers. 41-47 the several portions of the brazen pillars, the 
stands and basins, the brazen sea and the smaller vessels of 
brass, are mentioned once more, together with notices of the 
nature, casting, and quantity of the metal used for making 
them. And in vers. 48—50 we have the golden vessels of the 
Holy Place. This section agrees almost word for word with 
2 Chron. iv. 11—v. 1, where, moreover, not only is the arrange- 
ment observed in the previous description of the temple-build- 
ing a different one, but the making of the brazen altar of burnt- 
offering, of the golden candlesticks, and of the table of shew- 
bread, and the arrangement of the great court (2 Chron. iv. 7-9) 
are also described, to which there is no allusion whatever in the 
account before us; so that these notices in the Chronicles fill 
up an actual gap in the description of the building of the 
temple which is given here.—Ver. 40a. The smaller brazen vessels. 
—Hiram made the pots, shovels, and bowls. i739 is a slip 
of the pen for niv'7, pots, as we may see by comparing it with 
ver. 45 and the parallel passages 2 Chron. iv. 11 and 2 Kings 
xxv. 14. The pots were used for carrying away the ashes ; D'y?), 
the shovels, for clearing the ashes from the altar ; nipuren were 
the bowls used for catching the blood, when the sacrificial 
animals were slaughtered : compare Ex. xxvir 3 and Num. iv. 14, 
where forks and fire-basins or coal-pans are also mentioned.— 
Ver. 406 introduces the recapitulation of all the vessels made 
by Hiram. ‘17 13, in the house of the Lord (cf. Ewald, 
§ 300, 6); in 2 Chron. iv. 11 more clearly, ‘* M23; we find it 
also in ver. 45, for which we have in 2 Chron. iv. 16 mm m2, 
for the house of Jehovah. The several objects enumerated in 
vers. 41-45 are accusatives governed by nivy?.— Vers. 41-44, 
the brazen pillars with the several portions of their capitals ; 
see at vers. 15-22. The inappropriate expression DYTHyN BOY 
(upon the face of the pillars) in ver. 42 is probably a mistake 
for ‘yn OY, “upon the two pillars,” for it could not properly 
be said of the capitals that they were upon the surface of the 
pillars—Ver. 43. The ten stands and their basins: see at vers. 
27-37; ver. 44, the brazen sea: vid. vers. 23-26; lastly, 
ver. 45, the pots, etc, as at ver. 40. The Chethid bnxn is a 
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mistake for nos (Keri). wibp nvm, ‘of polished brass— 
accusative of the material governed by 7¥Y.—Ver. 46. “In 
the Jordan valley he cast them—in thickened earth between 
Succoth and Zarthan,” where the ground, according to Burck- 
hardt, Syr. i. p. 593, is marly throughout. “DIST Tayo3, “ by 
thickening of the earth,” the forms being made in the ground 
by stamping together the clayey soil. Succoth was on the other 
side of the Jordan,—not, however, at the ford near Bethsean 
(Thenius), but on the south side of the Jabbok (see at Judg. 
viii 5 and Gen. xxxiii. 17). Zarthan or Zereda was in the 
Jordan valley on this side, probably at Kurn Sartabeh (see at 
Judg. vil. 22 and Josh. iii 16). The casting-place must have 
been on this side of the Jordan, as the (eastern) bank on the 
other side has scarcely any level ground at all. The circum- 
stance that a place on the other side is mentioned in connection 
with one on this side, may be explained from the fact that the 
two places were obliquely opposite to one another, and in the 
valley on this side there was no large place in the neighbour- 
hood above Zarthan which could be appropriately introduced 
to define the site of the castmg-place—Ver. 47. Solomon left 
all these vessels of excessive number unweighed. 3" does not 
mean he laid them down (= set them up: Movers), but he let 
them lie, z.e. unweighed, as the additional clause, “ the weight 
of the brass was not ascertained,” clearly shows. This large 
quantity of brass, according to 1 Chron. xvili. 8, David had 
taken from the cities of Hadadezer, adding also the brass pre- 
sented to him by Toi.—Vers. 48-50. The golden vessels of the 
Holy Place (cf. 2 Chron. iv. 19-22). The vessels enumerated 
here are divided, by the repetition of 12D 3? in vers. 49 and 50, 
into two classes, which were made of fine gold; and to this a 
third class is added in ver. 506 which was made of gold of 
inferior purity. As VD 37 is governed in both instances by 
vi as an accusative of the material, the 271 (gold) attached to 
the separate vessels must. be taken as an adjective. “ Solomon 
made all the vessels in the house of Jehovah (i.e. had them 


1 After nbn poaNo2 nx the LXX. have the interpolation, xa! of 
ervAo: Trecoapaxorre xal oxTa 60 oixou tov Bacirtus xal rov oixov Kupiov, 
which is proved to be apocryphal by the marvellous combination of the 
king’s house and the house of God, though it is nevertheless regarded by 
Thenius as genuine, and as an interesting notice respecting certain pillars in 
the enclosure of the inner court of the temple, and in the king’s palace ! 

H 
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made): the golden altar, and the golden table on which was 
the shew-bread, and the candlesticks . . . of costly gold (WUD: 
see at ch. vi 20). Zhe house of Jehovah is indeed here, as in 
ver. 40, the temple with its courts, and not merely the Holy 
Place, or the temple-house in the stricter sense ; but it by no 
means follows from this that p>2i-b3, “all the vessels,” includes 
both the brazen vessels already enumerated and also the golden 
vessels mentioned afterwards. A decisive objection to our 
taking the 5b (all) as referring to those already enumerated as 
well as those which follow, is to be found in the circumstance 
that the sentence commencing with P" is only concluded with 
TID 3M in ver. 49. It is evident from this that DYDD is 
particularized in the several vessels enumerated from Nato ns 
onwards. These vessels no doubt belonged to the Holy Place 
or temple-house only ; though this is not involved in the ex- 
pression “ the house of Jehovah,” but is apparent from the con- 
text, or from the fact that all the vessels of the court have 
already been enumerated in vers. 40-46, and were made of 
brass, whereas the golden vessels follow here. That these were 
intended for the Holy Place is assumed as well known from 
the analogy of the tabernacle. ‘i7‘ n'a We merely affirms 
that the vessels mentioned afterwards belonged to the house of 
God, and were not prepared for the palace of Solomon or any 
other earthly purpose. We cannot infer from the expression 
“ Solomon made” that the golden vessels were not made by 
Hiram the artist, as the brazen ones were (Thenius). Solomon 
is simply named as the builder of the temple, and the introduction 
of his name was primarily occasioned by ver. 47. The “golden 
altar” is the altar of incense in the Holy Place, which is called 
golden because it was overlaid with gold-plate ; for, according 
to ch. vi. 20, its sides were covered with cedar wood, after the 
analogy of the golden altar in the tabernacle (Ex. xxx. 1-5). 
“ And the table, upon which the shew-bread, of gold.” 3m be- 
longs to Inown, to which it stands in free subjection (vid. Ewald, 
§ 287, h), signifying “the golden table.” Instead of inv we 
have ni2nowit in 2 Chron. iv. 19 (the tables), because there it 
has already been stated in ver. 8 that ten tables were made, 
and put in the Holy Place. In our account that verse is 
omitted ; and hence there is only a notice of the table upon 
which the loaves of shew-bread generally lay, just as in 2 
Chron. xxix. 18, in which the chronicler does not contradict 
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himself, as Thenius fancies. The number ten, moreover, is re- 
quired and proved to be correct in the case of the tables, by 
the occurrence of the same number in connection with the > 
candlesticks. In no single passage of the Old Testament is it 
stated that there was only one table of shew-bread in the Holy 
Place of Solomon’s temple.’ The tables were certainly made of 
wood, like the Mosaic table of shew-bread, probably of cedar 
wood, and only overlaid with gold (see at Ex. xxv. 23-30). 
“ And the candlesticks, five on the right and five on the left, 
before the back-room.” These were also made in imitation of 
the Mosaic candlestick (see Ex. xxv. 31 sqq.), and were pro- 
bably placed not near to the party wall in a straight line to the 
right and left of the door leading into the Most Holy Place, 
but along the two longer sides of the Holy Place; and the 
same with the tables, except that they stood nearer to the. side 
walls with the candlesticks in front of them, so that the whole 
space might be lighted more brilliantly. The altar of burnt- 
offering, on the contrary, stood in front of and very near to 
the entrance into the Most Holy Place (see at ch vi 20),.— 
In the following clause (vers. 496 and 50a) the ornaments of 
the candlesticks are mentioned first, and then the rest of the 
smaller golden vessels are enumerated. 7753, the flower-work, 
with which the candlesticks were ornamented (see Ex. xxv. 33). 
The word is evidently used collectively here, so that the O'y'23 
mentioned along with them in the book of Exodus (/.c.) are 
included. 33, the lamps, which were placed upon the shaft 
and arms of the candlestick (Ex XXV. 37). pnp, the snuffers 
(Ex. xxv. 38). i5D, basins in Ex. xii. 22, here probably deep 
dishes (Schalen). nin, knives, Nipid, bowls (Schalen) or cans 
with spouts for the wine for the libations ; according to 2 Chron. 
iv. 8, there were a hundred of these made. "nip, small flat vessels, 


1 Nothing can be learned from 2 Chron. xxix. 18 concerning the number 
of the vessels in the Holy Place. If we were to conclude from this passage 
that there were no more vessels in the Holy Place than are mentioned there, 
we should also have to assume, if we would not fall into a most unscientific 
inconsistency, that there was neither a candlestick nor a golden altar of 
incense in the Holy Place. The correct meaning of this passage may be 
gathered from the words of king Abiam in 2 Chron. xiii. 11: ‘‘ We lay the 
shew-bread upon the pure table, and light the golden candlestick every even- 
ing ;” from which it is obvious that here and there only the table and the 
candlestick are mentioned, because usually only one table had shew-bread 
upon it, and only one candlestick was lighted. 
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probably for carrying the incense to the altar. Ninn, extin- 
guishers ; see at Ex. xxv. 38.—Ver. 50. The ninb were also 
of gold, possibly of inferior quality. These were either the 
hinges of the doors, or more probably the sockets, in which the 
pegs of the doors turned. They were provided for the doors of 
the inner temple, viz. the Holy Place and the Most Holy Place. 
We must supply Vév before no. 

All the vessels mentioned in vers. 48 and 49 belonged to the 
Holy Place of the temple, and were the same as those in the 
tabernacle ; so that the remarks made in the Comm. on Ex. 
xxv. 30 and 39, and xxx. 1-10, as to their purpose and signifi- 
cation, apply to them as well. Only the number of the tables 
and candlesticks was ten times greater. If a multiplication of 
the number of these two vessels appeared appropriate on account 
of the increase in the size of the room, the number was fixed 
at ten, to express the idea of completeness by that number. 
No new vessel was made for the Most Holy Place, because the 
Mosaic ark of the covenant was placed therein (ch. viii 4: 
compare the remarks on this at Ex. xxv. 10-22)—The account 
of the vessels of the temple is brought to a close in ver. 51: 
“So was ended all the work that king Solomon made in the 
house of the Lord ; and Solomon brought all that was conse- 
crated by his father, (namely) the silver and the gold (which 
were not wrought), and the vessels he placed in the treasuries of 
the house of Jehovah.” As so much gold and brass had already 
been expended upon the building, it might appear strange that 
Solomon should not have used up all the treasures collected by 
his father, but should still be able to bring a large portion of it 
into the treasuries of the temple. But according to 1 Chron. 
xxii. 14, 16, and xxix. 2 sqq., David had collected together an 
almost incalculable amount of gold, silver, and brass, and had 
also added his own private treasure and the freewill offerings 
of the leading men of the nation (1 Chron. xxix. 7-9). Solo- 
mon was also able to devote to the building of the temple a 
considerable portion of his own very large revenues (cf. ch. 
x. 14), so that a respectable remnant might still be left of the 
treasure of the sanctuary, which was not first established by 
David, but had been commenced by Samuel and Saul, and in 
which David’s generals, Joab and others, had deposited a por- 
tion of the gold and silver that they had taken as booty (1 Chron. 
xxvL 20-28). For it is evident that not a little had found its 
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way into this treasure through the successful wars of David, 
from the fact that golden shields were taken from the generals 
of Hadadezer, and that these were consecrated to the Lord along 
with the silver, golden, and brazen vessels offered as gifts of 
homage by king Toi of Hamath, in addition to the gold and 
silver which David had consecrated from the defeated Syrians, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, and Amalekites (2 Sam. viii. 
7, 11,12; 1 Chron. xviii. 7, 10, 11). 


CHAP. VIII. DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 


This solemn transaction consisted of three parts, and the 
chapter arranges itself in three sections accordingly: viz. (a) 
the conveyance of the ark and the tabernacle, together with its 
vessels, into the temple, with the words spoken by Solomon on 
the occasion (vers. 1-21); (6) Solomon’s dedicatory prayer 
(vers. 22-53); (c) the blessing of the congregation, and the 
offering of sacrifice and observance of a feast (vers. 54-66).— 
The parallel account to this in 2 Chron. v. 2—vii. 10, in addition 
to certain minor alterations of words and constructions, intro- 


1 The amazing extent to which this booty may possibly have reached, may 
be inferred from the accounts we have concerning the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals in Syria in the Macedonian age. In the gaza regia of Damascus, 
Alexander found 2600 talents of gold and 600 talents of uncoined silver 
(Curt. iii. 18, 16, cf. Arrian, ii. 11,10). In the temple of Jupiter at Antioch 
there was a statue of this god of solid silver fifteen cubits high (Justin, 
xxxix. 2, 5.6); and in the temple at Hierapolis there was also a golden 
statue (Lucian, de Dea Syr. § 31). According to Appian (Parth. 28, ed. 
Schweigh.), this temple was so full of wealth, that Crassus spent several 
days in weighing the vessels of silver and gold. And from the unanimous 
testimony of the ancients, the treasures of the palaces and temples of Asia in 
the earlier times were greater still. Of the many accounts which Bahr 
(Symbolik, i. p. 258 sqq.) and Movers (Phénizier, ii. 3, p. 40 sqq.) have col- 
lected together on this subject, we will mention only a few here, the credi- 
bility of which cannot be disputed. According to Varro (in Plin. xxxiii. 15), 
Cyrus had taken 34,000 pounds of gold as booty after the conquest of Asia, 
beside the gold wrought into vessels and ornaments, and 500,000 talents of 
silver. In Susa, Alexander took 40,000, or, according to other accounts, 
50,000, talents from the royal treasury ; or, as it is still more definitely stated, 
40,000 talents of uncoined gold and silver, and 9000 talents of coined dariks. 
Alexander had these brought to Ecbatana, where he accumulated 180,000 
talents. Antigonus afterwards found in Susa 15,000 talents more in vessels 
and wrought gold and silver. In Persepolis, Alexander took 120,000 talents, 
and in Pasargada 6000 talents. For the proofs, see Movers, pp. 42, 45. 
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duced for the most part merely for the sake of elucidation, 
contains here:and there, and more especially towards the end, 
a few deviations of greater extent, partly omissions and partly 
additions. But in other respects it agrees almost word for 
word with our account. 

With regard to the time of the dedication, it is merely stated 
in ver. 2 that the heads of the nation assembled at Jerusalem 
to this feast in the seventh month. The year in which this 
took place is not given. But as the building of the temple was 
finished, according to ch. vi. 38, in the eighth month of the 
eleventh year of Solomon’s reign, the dedication which followed 
in the seventh month cannot have taken place in the same year 
as the completion of the building. Ewald’s opinion, that Solo- 
mon dedicated the building a month before it was finished, is 
not only extremely improbable in itself, but is directly at vari- 
ance with ch. vu. 51. If we add to this, that according to 
ch. ix. 1-10 it was not till after the lapse of twenty years, 
during which he had built the two houses, the temple, and his 
palace, that the Lord appeared to Solomon at the dedication of 
the temple and promised to answer his prayer, we must decide 
in favour of the view held by Thenius, that the dedication of 
the temple did not take place till twenty years after the build- 
ing of it was begun, or thirteen years after it was finished, and 
when Solomon had also completed the building of the palace, 
which occupied thirteen years, as the LXX. have indicated at 
the commencement of ch. viii. 1 by the interpolation of the 
words, xat éyévero ws cuveréXece Jadwpav Tov oixodopnocat Tov 
olxov Kupiou xal tov oixov auto peta elxooe én. 


Vers. 1-21. The First act of the solemnities consisted (1) 
in the removal of the ark of the covenant into the Most Holy 
Place of the temple (vers. 1-11); and (2) in the words with 
which Solomon celebrated the entrance of the Lord into the 
new temple (vers. 12—21).—Vers. 1-11. Removal of the ark 
of the covenant into the temple—tThis solemn transaction was 
founded entirely upon the solemnities with which the ark was 
conveyed in the time of David from the house of Obed-edom 
into the holy tent upon Zion (2 Sam vi. 12 sqq.; 1 Chron. xv. 

1¥rom the whole character of the Alexandrian version, there can be no 


doubt that these words have been transferred by the LXX. from ch. ix. 1, 
and have not dropped out of the Hebrew text, as Thenius supposes. 
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2 sqq.). Solomon assembled the elders of Israel, and all the 
heads of the tribes, the princes of the fathers’ houses (‘s'v3 
ni3xn, contracted from Ni3xt N23 *xY3) of the Israelites, as repre- 
sentatives of the whole congregation, to himself at Jerusalem, 
to bring the ark of the covenant out of the city of David, ~. 
from Mount Zion (see the Comm. on 2 Sam. vi. 16, 17), into the 
temple which he had built upon Moriah. (On the use of the 
contracted form of the imperfect bap after '8, see Ewald, 
§ 233, b.)—Ver. 2. Accordingly “all the men of Israel (i.e. the 
heads of the tribes and families mentioned in ver. 1) assem- 
bled together to the king in the month Ethanim, 2c. the seventh 
month, at the feast.” Gesenius explains the name O°2N7 (in 
55 codd. O'2Nx) as meaning “month of the flowing brooks,” 
after 71S in Prov. xiii 15; Bottcher, on the other hand, sup- 
poses it to denote the equinox. But apart from other grounds, 
the plural by no means favours this. Nor does the seventh 
month answer to the period between the middle of our Sep- . 
tember and the middle of October, as is supposed by Thenius, 
who founds upon this supposition the explanation already rejected 
by Bottcher, viz. “ month of gifts ;’ but it corresponds to the 
period between the new moon of October and the new moon of 
November, during which the rainy season commences in Pale- 
stine (Rob. Pal. i p. 96 sqq.), so that this month may very 
well have received its name from the constant flowing of the 
brooks. The explanation, “that is the seventh month,” is added, 
however (here as in ch. vi. 1, 38), not because the arrangement 
of the months was a different one before the captivity (Thenius), 
but because different names came into use for the months 
during the captivity. 33 is construed with the article: “ because 
the feast intended was one that was well known, and had 
already been kept for a long time (viz. the feast of tabernacles).” 
The article overthrows the explanation given by Thenius, who 
supposes that the reference is to the festivities connected with 
the dedicaticn of the temple itself—vVers. 3, 4. After the arrival 
of all the elders (2c. of the representatives of the nation, more 
particularly described in ver. 1), the priests carried the ark and 
brought it up (se. into the temple), with the tabernacle and all 
the holy vessels in it. The expression ON& oy", which follows, 


introduces as a supplementary notice, according to the general 
diffuseness of the early Hebrew style of narrative, the more 
precise statement that the priests and Levites brought up these 
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sacred vessels, “id nit is not the tent erected for the ark of 
the covenant upon Zion, which can be proved to have been 
never so designated, and which is expressly distinguished from 
the former in 2 Chron. i. 4 as compared with ver. 3, but is the 
Mosaic tabernacle at Gibeon in front of which Solomon had 
offered sacrifice (ch. ii 4). The tabernacle with the vessels in 
it, to which, however, the ark of the covenant, that had long 
been separated from it, did not belong, was probably preserved 
as a sacred relic in the rooms above the Most Holy Place. The 
ark of the covenant was carried by priests on all solemn occa- 
sions, according to the spirit of the law, which enjoined, in 
- Num. iii 31 and iv. 5 sqq., that the ark of the covenant and 
the rest of the sacred vessels should be carried by the Levites, 
after the priests had carefully wrapped them up; and the Levites 
were prohibited from directly touching them, on pain of death. 
When, therefore, the ark of the covenant was carried in solemn 
procession, as in the case before us, probably uncovered, this 
could only be done by the priests, more especially as the 
Levites were not allowed to enter the Most Holy Place. Con- 
sequently, by the statement in ver. 30, that the priests and 
Levites carried them (DNR), viz. the objects mentioned before, we 
are to understand that the ark of the covenant was carried 
into the temple by the- priests, and the tabernacle with its 
vessels by the Levites."—-Ver. 5. “ And king Solomon and the 
whole congregation, that had gathered round him, were with 
him before the ark sacrificing sheep and oxen in innumerable 
multitude.” This took place while the ark of the covenant 
was carried up, no doubt when it was brought into the court of 
the temple, and was set down there for a time either within 
or in front of the hall. Then was this magnificent sacrifice 
“offered” there “in front of the ark” (7A ‘25?),— Ver. 6. 
After this sacrificing was ended, the priests carried the ark to 
its place, into the back-room of the house, into the Most Holy 
under the wings of the cherubim (already described in ch. 


1 Instead of pnd in ver. 3, we have pba in 2 Chron. v. 4; and instead 
of pabny pnsn in ver. 4, we have oxbn pYyndh, ‘the Levitical priests.” 
These variations are to be attributed to inexactness in expression. For it is 
obvious that Thenius is wrong in his notion that the chronicler mentioned 
the Levites instead of the priests, from the simple fact that he states in 


ver. 7 that ‘‘ the priests carried the ark,” etc., in exact agreement with our 
account. 
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vi. 23 sqq.). The latter statement is explained in ver. 7. “For 
the cherubim were spreading out wings towards the place of 
the ark, and so covered (lit. threw a shade) over the ark and 
over its poles from above.” If the outspread wings of the great 
cherubic figures threw a shade not only over the ark of the 
covenant, but also over its poles, the ark was probably so placed 
that the poles ran from north to south, and not from east to 
west, as they are sketched in my Archdologie—vVer. 8. “ And 
the poles were long, and there were seen their heads (ze. 
they were so long that their heads were seen) from the Holy 
Place before the hinder room; but on the outside (outside 
the Holy Place, say in the porch) they were not seen.” 2708! 
cannot be rendered: they had lengthened the poles, from which 
Kimchi and others have inferred that they had made new 
and longer carrying-poles, since the form of the tense in this 
connection cannot be the pluperfect, and in that case, more- 
over, the object would be indicated by M& as in ch. iii 14; 
but J 8 is used intransitively, “to be long,” lit. to show length, 
as in Ex. xx. 12, Deut. v. 16, etc. The remark to the effect 
that the poles were visible, indicates that the precept of the 
law in Ex. xxv. 15, according to which the poles were to be 
left in the ark, was observed in Solomon’s temple also. Any 
one could convince himself of this, for the poles were there “to 
this day.” The author of our books has retained this chrono- 
logical allusion as he found it in his original sources; for when he 
composed his work, the temple was no longer standing. It is im- 
possible, however, to ascertain from this statement how the heads 
of the poles could be seen in the Holy Place,—whether from the 
fact that they reached the curtain and formed elevations therein, 
if the poles ran from front to back ; or whether, if, as is more 
probable, they ran from south to north, the front heads were to 
be seen, simply when the curtain was drawn back.’—Ver. 9. 
“There was nothing in the ark but the two tables of stone, 
which Moses had put there at Horeb, when Jehovah concluded 
the covenant with Israel.” The intention of this remark is 


1 The proof which Thenius has endeavoured to give by means of a drawing 
of the correctness of the latter view, is founded upon untenable assumptions 
(see Bottcher, hrenl. ii. p. 69). It by no means follows from the expres- 
sion 34 ‘spnby that the heads of the poles were visible as far off as the. : 
door of the Holy Place, but simply that they could be seen in the Holy Bread 
though not outside. ee a7 ; 
"e) 1 ies eon ve ee 
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also simply to show that the law, which enjoined that the ark 
should merely preserve the stone tables of the covenant (Ex. xxv. 
16, xl. 20), had not been departed from in the lapse of time. Wt 
before 113 is not a pronoun, but a conjunction: when, from the 
time that, as in Deut. xi 6, etc. M2 without M3, signifying 
the conclusion of a covenant, as in 1 Sam. xx. 16, xxi 8, ete 
Horeb, the general name for the place where the law was given, 
instead of the more definite name Sinaz, as in Deuteronomy 
(see the Comm. on Ex. xix. 1, 2)..—Vers. 10, 11. At the dedi- 
cation of the tabernacle the glory of Jehovah in the cloud filled 
the sanctuary, so that Moses could not enter (Ex. xl 34, 35); 
and so was it now. When the priests came out of the sanc- 
tuary, after putting the ark of the covenant in its place, the 
cloud filled the house of Jehovah, so that the priests could not 
stand to minister. The signification of this fact was the same 
on both occasions. The cloud, as the visible symbol of the 
gracious presence of God, filled the temple, as a sign that 
Jehovah the covenant-God had entered into it, and had chosen 
it as the scene of His gracious manifestation in Israel. By the 
inability of the priests to stand, we are not to understand that 
the: cloud drove them away ; for it was not till the priests had 
come out that it filled the temple. It simply means that they 
could not remain in the Holy Place to perform service, say to 
offer an incense-offering upon the altar to consecrate it, just as 
sacrifices were offered upon the altar of burnt-offering after the 
dedicatory prayer (vers. 62, 63). 


1 The statement in Heb. ix. 4, to the effect that the pot of manna and 
Aaron’s rod that budded were also to be found in the ark, which is at 
variance with this verse, and which the earlier commentators endea- 
voured to bring into harmony with it by forced methods of different kinds, 
simply rests upon an erroneous interpretation of maya "269 i in Ex. xvi. 33, 34, 


and Num. xvii. 25, which had become traditional among the Jews; since 
this merely affirms that the objects mentioned had been deposited in front of 
the testimony, t.e. in front of the ark which contained the testimony, and 
not within it, as the Jews supposed.—Still less are De Wette and others 
warranted in deducing from this verse an argument against the existence of 
the Mosaic book of the law in the time of Solomon, inasmuch as, according 
to the precept in Deut. xxxi. 26, the book of the law was not to be kept in 
the ark, but by the side of it, or near it. 

2 Bertheau’s opinion (on 2 Chron. v. 14), that the priests could not remain 
in the hall and in front of it on account of the cloud, namely, “ the cloud of 
smoke, which, ascending from the sacrifices burned upon the altar of burnt- 
offcring, concealed the glory of the Lord,” is decidedly erroneous. For the 
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The glory of the Lord, which is like a consuming fire (Ex. 
xxiv. 17; Deut. iv. 24, ix. 3), before which unholy man cannot 
stand, manifested itself in the cloud. This marvellous mani- 
festation of the glory of God took place only at the dedication ; 
after that the cloud was only visible in the Most Holy Place 
on the great day of atonement, when the high priest entered it. 
—tThe Chronicles contain a long account at this place of the 
playing and singing of the Levites at these solemnities (vid. 
2 Chron. v. 12-14). 

Vers. 12-21. Solomon extols this marvellous proof of the 
favour of the Lord.—Ver. 12. Then spake Solomon, “ Jehovah 
hath spoken to dwell in the darkness.” “Solomon saw that the 
temple was filled with a cloud, and remembered that God had 
been pleased to appear in a cloud in the tent of Moses also. 
Hence he assuredly believed that God was in this cloud also, 
and that, as formerly He had filled the tabernacle, so He would 
now fill the temple and dwell therein” (Seb. Schmidt). 708 
‘1 i, which Thenius still renders incorrectly, “ the Lord 
intends to dwell in the darkness,” refers, as Rashi, C. a Lap., 
and others have seen, to the utterances of God in the Penta- 
teuch concerning the manifestation of His gracious presence 
among His people, not merely to Lev. xvi. 2 (I will appear in the 
cloud), but also to Ex. xix. 9, where the Lord said to Moses, “I 
come to thee }23 393,” and still more to Ex. xx. 21 and Deut. iv. 
11, v.19, according to which God came down upon Sinai OBIS, 
Solomon took the word apy from these passages. That he 
"meant by this the black, dark cloud which filled the temple, is 
perfectly obvious from the combination °B1y™ pyn in Deut. v. 
19 and iv.11.1 Solomon saw this word of Jehovah realized in 


cloud which hindered the priests from performing the service was, accord- 
ing to the distinct words of the text, the cloud which filled the house; and 
the explanatory clause, ‘‘for the glory of the Lord filled the house of 
Jehovah,” indicates in the most unmistakeable terms that it was the vehicle 
of the glory of God, and therefore was not a cloud of smoke formed by the 
burning sacrifices, but the cloud in which God manifested His invisible being 
to His people,—the very same cloud in which Jebovah was to appear above 
the Capporeth, when the high priest entered the Most Holy Place on the day 
of atonement, so that he was commanded not to enter it at all times, and, 
when he entered, to cover the Capporeth with the cloud of the burning incense 
(Lev. xvi. 2, 13). 

1 Thenius, however, has built up all kinds of untenable conjectures as to 
alterations of the text, upon the erroneous assumption that jy means the 
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the filling of the temple with the cloud, and learned therefrom 
that the Lord would dwell in this temple. Hence, being firmly 
convinced of the presence of Jehovah in the cloud which filled 
the sanctuary, he adds in ver. 13: “I have built Thee a house 
to dwell in, a place for Thy seat for ever.” We are not to 
understand pnpip as signifying that Solomon believed that the 
temple built by him would stand for ever; but it is to be 
explained partly from the contrast to the previous abode of 
God in the tabernacle, which from the very nature of the case 
could only be a temporary one, inasmuch as a tent, such as 
the tabernacle was, is not only a moveable and provisional 
dwelling, but also a very perishable one, and partly from the 
promise given to David in 2 Sam vii. 14-16, that the Lord 
would establish the throne of his kingdom for his seed for ever. 
This promise involved the eternal duration of the gracious con- 
nection between God and Israel, which was embodied in the 
dwelling of God in the temple. This connection, from its very 
nature, was an eternal one; even if the earthly form, from 
which Solomon at that moment abstracted himself, was tem- 
poral and perishable—Solomon had spoken these words with 
his face turned to the Most Holy Place. He then (ver. 14) 
turned his face to the congregation, which was standing in the 
court, and blessed it. The word “ blessed” (773') denotes the 
wish for a blessing with which the king greeted the assembled 
congregation, and introduced the praise of God which follows. 
—In vers. 15-21 he praises the Lord for having now fulfilled 
with His hand what He spake with His mouth to his father 
David (2 Sam. vii.).—Ver. 16. The promise of God, to choose 
Jerusalem as the place for the temple and David as prince, is 
taken freely from 2 Sam. vii. 7, 8. In 2 Chron. vi. 6, before 
“T chose David,” we find “and I chose Jerusalem, that my 
name might be there ;” so that the affirmation answers more pre- 
cisely to the preceding negation, whereas in the account before 
us this middle term is omitted—vVers. 17-19. David’s inten- 
tion to build the temple, and the answer of God that his son 
was to execute this work, are so far copied from 2 Sam. vii. 2, 
12, 13, that God approves the intention of David as such. 
non, “Thou didst well that it was in thy mind.”—Vers. 20, 21. 
light and radiant cloud, and cannot be synonymous with bby. Bottcher 


adopts the same opinion, without taking any notice of the striking remarks of 
Bertheau on 2 Chron. v. 14. 
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“ And Jehovah has set up His word.” ‘t) OP supplies the ex- 
planation of {72 8? (hath fulfilled with his hand) in ver. 15. 
God had caused Solomon to take possession of the throne of 
David; and Solomon had built the temple and prepared a place 
there for the ark of the covenant. The ark is thereby declared 
to be the kernel and star of the temple, because it was the 
throne of the glory of God. 


Vers. 22-53. Seconp Act of the feast of dedication: Solo- 
mon's dedicatory prayer (cf. 2 Chron. vi. 12-42).—-Ver. 22. “Then 
Solomon stood before the altar of Jehovah in front of all the 
assembly of Israel, and stretched out his hands towards heaven.” 
It is evident from ver. 54 that Solomon uttered the prayer 
which follows upon his knees. The Chronicles contain the same 
account as we have here, with this addition, that it is said to 
have taken place on a “ scaffold,” or kind of pulpit (713) specially 
erected for the purpose.’ The altar, to the front of which Solo- 
mon went, was the altar of burnt-offering in the court, where 
the congregation was gathered together. The expression 32 
om bap > favours the idea that Solomon offered the prayer upon 
his knees with his face turned towards the congregation, and 
not with his back to the people and his face turned towards the 
temple, as Thenius supposes.—The substance of the prayer is 
closely connected with the prayer of Moses, especially with the 
blessings and curses therein (vid. Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii.). 
Commencing with the praise of God, who “ keepeth covenant 
and truth” towards His servants, and has thus far performed to 
His servant David the promise that He gave him (vers. 23, 24), 
Solomon entreats the Lord still further to fulfil this promise of 
His (vers. 25, 26), and to keep His eyes constantly open over 
the temple, to hearken to the prayers of His people, and to 
avert the curse threatened against sinners from all who shall 
call upon Him in this temple (vers. 27-53).—Vers. 23, 24. 
By granting the blessing promised to His people, the Lord has 


1 Bottcher is right in his assertion, that the opinion expressed by Thenius 
and Cappellas, that this passage in the Chronicles has been dropped out of our 
text through a copyist’s oversight, is a very improbable one; although the 
reasons he assigns are for the most part untenable. The omission may be 
explained in a very simple manner, from the fact that the introduction of 
this circumstance had no bearing upon the design or contents of the dedica- 
tory prayer. 
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hitherto proved Himself to be the true and only God in heaven 
and on earth, who keepeth covenant and mercy with those who 
walk before Him with all their heart. This acknowledgment 
produces the requisite confidence for offering the prayer which 
is sure of an answer (Matt. xxi. 22; Mark xi. 24; Jas. i 6). 
For ‘?t DDR, compare Ex. xv. 11 with Deut. iv. 39; 2 Sam. 
vii. 22, xxii. 32; Ps. lxxxvi. 8. “ Who keepeth covenant :and 
mercy,” verbatim the same as in Deut. vi. 9. The promise given 
to His servant David (2 Sam. vii), the fulfilment of which the 
commencement now lay before their eyes (cf. vers. 20, 21), was 
an emanation from the covenant faithfulness of God. “As it is 
this day,” as in ch. iii 6.—-Ver. 25. The expression “and now” 
(TAY) introduces the prayer for the further fulfilment of the 
promise, never to allow a successor upon the throne to be 
wanting to David, in the same conditional form in which 
David had uttered the hope in ch ii 4, and in which the 
Lord had renewed the promise to Solomon during the building 
of the temple (ch. vi 12, 13). In NO3°?y 3¥* "25D, instead of 
NBD YD in ch. ii 4, the divine rejection is more distinctly in- 
dicated_—Ver. 26 is not merely a repetition of the prayer in 
ver. 25, as Thenius supposes, but forms the introduction to the 
prayers which follow for the hearing of all the prayers presented 
before the Lord in the temple. The words, “let Thy words be 
verified, which Thou spakest unto Thy servant David,” contain 
something more than a prayer for the continual preservation of 
the descendants of David upon the throne, for the fulfilment of 
which Solomon prayed in ver. 25. They refer to the whole of 
the promise in 2 Sam. vii. 12-16. The plural 35 (Chethib) 
points back to DMIIIN-D in 2 Sam. vil 17, and is not to be 
altered into the singular after the Keri. The singular JON’ is 
used as it frequently is with the subject in the plural, when | 
the verb precedes (cf. Ewald, § 316, a, 1). Solomon has here in 
mind one particular point in the promise, viz that God would 
not withdraw His mercy from the seed of David, even when it 
sinned. This is evident from what follows, where he mentions 
simply cases of transgression, and prays that they may be for- 
given.—Vers. 26-28 sqq. are closely connected in this sense: 
keep Thy words that were spoken to David; for although this 
temple cannot hold Thine infinite divine nature, I know that 
Thou wilt have respect to the prayer of Thy servant, to keep 
Thine eyes open over this temple, to hear every prayer which 
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Thy people shall bring before Thee therein. 258 in ver. 28 
continues the optative 82 {ON in ver. 26; and ver. 27 contains 
an intermediate thought, with which Solomon meets certain 
contracted ideas of the gracious presence of God in the temple. 
‘D (ver. 27) signifies neither but, nevertheless, atgui (Bottcher), 
nor “as” (Thenius, Bertheau) ; and the assertion that ver. 27 
is the commencement of a new section is overthrown by the 
inadmissible rendering of M38, “but Thou turnest Thyself” 
(Thenius)—-With the words, “ Should God really dwell upon 
the earth! behold, the heaven and the heaven of heavens (2... 
the heavens in their widest extent, -cf. Deut. x. 14) cannot con- 
tain Thee, to say nothing (‘2 AX; cf. Ewald, § 354, c) of this 
house which I have built,” in which the infinitude of God and 
His exaltation above the world are expressed as clearly and 
forcibly as possible, Solomon does not intend to guard against 
the delusion that God really dwells in temples (J. D. Mich.), 
but simply to meet the erroneous idea that He dwells in the 
temple as men dwell in a house, namely, shut up within it, 
and not also outside and above it,—a delusion which sometimes 
forced its way into the unspiritual nation, but which was always 
attacked by the prophets (cf. Mic. ii. 11; Jer. vii. 4, etc.). For 
it is evident that Solomon did combine with his clear percep- 
tion of the infinite exaltation of God a firm belief in His real 
presence in the temple, and did not do homage to the abstract 
idealism of the rationalists, not merely from his declaration 
in vers. 12 sqq. that he had built this temple as a dwelling-. 
place for God, but also from the substance of all the fol- 
lowing prayers, and pmmarily from the general prayer in 
vers. 28 and 29, that God would take this temple under His 
special protection, and hearken to every prayer directed towards 
it. The distinction between "Ph, 73NA, and 777 is the follow- 
ing: BA denotes prayer in general, praise, supplication, and 
thanksgiving ; 73NA, supplication or entreaty, prayer for help and 
mercy ; and 39, jubilation, prayer as the joyous utterance of 
praise and thanksgiving—Ver. 29. “That Thine eyes may be 
open upon this house night and day.” MBiTON, special quadam 
providentia in hance domum directt (Mich). The following 
clause, “upon the place of which Thou hast said, My name shall 
be there” (namely, 2 Sam. vii. 13, amplicite), contains within 
itself the ground upon which the prayer rests. Because the 
name of God will be in the temple, i. because God will mani- 
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fest His gracious presence there, He will also keep His eyes 
open upon it, so as to hear the prayer of Solomon directed 
towards it. 737 pipen Sx (toward this place): because Solomon 
also was praying in the court towards the temple.—In ver. 30, 
“and hear the supplication of Thy servant and of Thy people 
Israel,” he begins by asking that those prayers may be heard 
which the king and people shall henceforth bring before God 
in the temple. YOM corresponds to M2) in ver. 28, and is 
more precisely defined by the following YOwA ARN (as for these 
prayers), Thou wilt hear them up to the place of Thine abode, 
to heaven. 8 YO is a pregnant expression: to hear the 
prayer, which ascends to heaven. In the Chronicles we find 
throughout the explanatory >. The last words, “ hear and for- 
give,” must be left in their general form, and not limited by 
anything to be supplied. Nothing but forgiveness of sin can 
remove the curse by which transgression is followed. 

This general prayer is then particularized from ver. 31 on- 
wards by the introduction of seven special petitions for an 
answer in the different cases in which, in future, prayers may 
be offered to God in the temple. The /irst prayer (vers. 31, 32) 
has reference to the oaths sworn in the temple, the sanctity of 
which God is asked to protect. “If a man sin against his 
neighbour, and an oath be laid upon him, to cause him to swear, 
and he come (and) swear before the altar in this house, then 
wilt Thou hear,” etc. “YN does not mean either “ granted 
that ” (Thenius) or “ just when” (Ewald, § 533, a), although DY is 
used in the Chronicles, and we might render it freely “ when ; ” 
but MS is simply an accusative particle, serving to introduce the 
following clause, in the sense of “as for,’ or “with regard to 
(such @ case as) that a man sins” (vid. Ewald, § 277, a). mPN N23 
cannot be taken as anything but an asyndeton. For if TPN 
were a substantive, it would have the article (now) provided 
it were the subject, and the verb would be written "83; and if | 
it were the object, we should have TONS, as in Neh. x. 30 (cf. 
Ezek. xvii. 13). The prayer refers to the cases mentioned in 
Ex. xxii. 6-12 and Lev. v. 21-24, when. property entrusted to 
any one had been lost or injured, or when a thing had been 
found and the finding was denied, or when an act of fraud had 
been committed ; in which cases the law required not only com- 
pensation with the addition of a fifth of its value, but also a 
trespass-offering as an expiation of the sin committed by taking 
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a false oath. But as this punishment could only be inflicted 
when the guilty person afterwards confessed his guilt, many 
false oaths might have been sworn in the cases in question 
and have remained unpunished, so far as men were concerned. 
Solomon therefore prays that the Lord will hear every such oath 
that shall have been sworn before the altar, and work (n'y), 
ae. actively interpose, and judge His servants, to punish the 
guilty and justify the innocent. The construction DYWt porn 
(vers. 32, 34, 36, etc.) can be explained more simply from the 
adverbial use of the accusative (Ewald, § 300, 0), than from oN 
m'pe7 in ver. 30. ivs2 idT1 NN, to give (bring) his way upon 
his ‘head, i.e. to cause the merited punishment to fall upon him 
(cf. Ezek. ix. 10, xi. 21, ete). Ye yen and pry P™INI recall 
Deut. xxv. 2. For inpw 2 nA compare 2 Sam. xxii. 21, 25.— 
The following cases are all taken from Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. 

Vers. 33 and 34. The second petition,—* If Thy people Israel 
are smitten by the enemy, because they have sinned against 
Thee, and they turn to Thee and confess Thy name, . . . then 
hear . . . and bring them back into the land,’—refers to the 
threatenings in Lev. xxvi. 17 and Deut. xxviii. 25, where the 
nation is threatened with defeat and subjugation on the part of 
enemies, who shall invade the land, in which case prisoners 
of war are carried away into foreign lands, but the mass of the 
people remain in the land, so that they who are beaten can pray 
to the Lord in the temple, that He will forgive them their sin, 
save them out of the power of the enemy, and bring back the 
captives and fugitives into their fatherland. 

Vers, 35 and 36. The third prayer refers to the remission of 
the punishment of drought threatened against the land, when the 
heaven is shut up, according to Lev. xxvi. 19, Deut. xi. 17, xxviii. 
23. Dyn *D, because Thou humblest them (LXX., Vulg.); not “that 
Thou hearest them ” (Chald. and others). O1)n ‘3, because Thou 
teachest them the good way. These words correspond to Dyn ‘5, 
and contain a motive for forgiveness. Because God teaches His 
people and seeks by means of chastisements to bring them back 
to the good way when they fail'to keep His commandments, He 
must forgive when they recognise the punishment as a divine 
chastisement and come to Him with penitential prayer. 

Vers. 37-40. The fourth prayer relates to the removal of 
other land-plagues: famine (Lev. xxvi. 19, 20, and 26; Deut. 
xxviii 23); pestilence (Lev. xxvi. 25); blight and mildew 
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in the corn (Deut. xxviii. 22); locusts (on, devourer,. is con- 
nected with "2°8 without a copula,—in the Chronicles by Vév,— 
to depict the plague of locusts more vividly before their eyes 
after Deut. xxviii. 38); oppression by enemies in their own land; 
lastly, plagues and diseases of all kinds, such as are threatened 
against the rebellious in Lev. xxvi. 16 and Deut. xxviii. 59-61. 
7¥" 13 not the imperfect Kal of W¥ (Ges., Dietr., Fiirst, Olsh. 
Gramm. p. 524), but the imperfect Hiphd of 1¥7 in Deut. xxviii. 
52, as in Neh. ix. 27; and the difficult expression YU N32 
is probably to be altered into ‘YY N53, whilst MWY is either to 
be taken as a second object to °¥', as Luther supposes, or as 
in apposition to 983, in the land (in) his gates, as Bertheau 
assumes. The assertion of Thenius, that all the versions except 
the Vulgate are founded upon the reading 1 NNN3, is incorrect. 
mm) is omitted after nbmo-o3, since Solomon dropped the 
construction with which he commenced, and therefore briefly 
summed up all the prayers, addressed to God under the various 
chastisements here named, in the expression mana npBAW?D, 
which is placed absolutely at the opening of ver. 38. WS 
‘ay pYT, “ when they perceive each one the stroke of his heart,” 
z.e. not dolor anima quem quisque sentit (Vatab., C. a Lap.), but 
the plague regarded as a blow falling upon the heart, in other 
words, as a chastisement inflicted upon him by God. In all 
these cases may God hear his prayer, and do and give to every 
one according to his way. 1A 1Wk, “as Thou knowest his heart,” 
ae. a8 is profitable for every one according to the state of his 
heart or his disposition. God can do this, because He knows 
the hearts of all men (cf. Jer. xvii. 10). The purpose assigned 
for all this hearing of prayer (ver. 40), viz. “ that they may fear 
Thee,” etc., is the same as in Deut. iv. 10. 

Vers. 41-43. The fifth prayer has reference to the hearing of 
the prayers of foreigners, who shall pray in the temple. Solomon 
assumes as certain that foreigners will come and worship before 
Jehovah in His temple; even Moses himself had allowed the 
foreigners living among the Israelites to offer sacrifice at the 
temple (Num. xv. 14 sqq.), and the great name and the arm of 
the Lord, that had manifested itself in deeds of omnipotence, 
had become known in the times of Moses to the surround- 
ing nations (Ex. xv. 14, xvii. 1; Josh. v. 1), and the report 
of this had reached Balaam even in Mesopotamia (see the 
Comm. on Num. xxii). 7329 °’ does not mean “as for the 
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foreigners” (Thenius), for ON is never used in this sense; but 
it is to be connected with Yowm in ver. 43, as bx yow fre- 
quently occurs (Bertheau).—Ver. 42 is a parenthesis inserted 
in explanation of 7>¥ Wd? : “ for they will hear,” ete. The strong 
hand and the outstretched arm are connected together as a stand- 
ing expression for the wondrous manifestations of the divine 
omnipotence in the guidance of Israel, as in Deut. iv. 34, v. 15, 
etc. With >>anm 82 the (IND NI in ver. 41 is resumed, and 


the main thought continued—Ver. 43. The reason for the 
hearing of -the prayers of foreigners is “that all nations may 
know Thy name to fear Thee,” etc., as in Deut. xxviii. 10. An 
examination of this original passage, from which 1p) 7¥ "> 
‘1 Oy is taken and transferred to the temple, shows that the 
common explanations of this phrase, viz. “that this house is 
called after Thy name,” or “that Thy name is invoked over this 
temple (at its dedication),” are erroneous. The name of the 
Lord is always used in the Scriptures to denote the working of 
God among His people or in His kingdom (see at 2 Sam. vi. 2). 
The naming of this name over the nation, the temple, etc., pre- 
supposes the working of God within it, and denotes the con- 
fession and acknowledgment of that working. This is obvious 
from such passages as Jer. xiv. 9, where the expression “ Thy 
name is called over us” is only a further explanation of the 
word “ Thou art in the midst of us;” and from Isa. lxiii. 19, 
where “we are they over whom Thou hast not ruled from 
eternity ” is equivalent to “over whom Thy name has not been 
called.” The name of Jehovah will be named over the temple, 
when Jehovah manifests His gracious presence within it in such 
a manner, that the nations who pray towards it experience the 
working of the living God within His sanctuary. It is in this 
sense that it is stated in 2 Sam. vi. 2 that the name of Jehovah 
is named above the ark of the covenant (see the Comm. zn loc.).— 
There are no cases on record of the worship of foreigners in con- 
nection with Solomon’s temple, though there are in connection 
with the temple built after the captivity (vid. Josephus, Ant. x1. 
8, 5, that of Alexander the Great; xii. 2, 5 sqq., that of Ptole- 
mzus Philadelphus; and 2 Mace. iii. 2, 3, that of Seleucus). 

- Finally, in vers. 44-50 Solomon also asks, that when prayers 
are directed towards the temple by those who are far away both 
from Jerusalem and the temple, they may be heard. The szzth 
case, in vers, 44 and 45, is, if Israel should be engaged in war 
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with an enemy by the appointment of God; and the seventh, 
in vers. 46-50, is, if it should be carried away by enemies on 
account of its sins. By the expression in ver. 44, “ in the 
way which Thou sendest them,” the war is described as one 
undertaken by the direction of God, whether waged against an 
enemy who has invaded the land, or outside the land of Canaan 
for the chastisement of the heathen dwelling around them. 
“ And shall pray ‘M1 VyN TW:” «ec. in the direction towards the 
chosen city and the temple, namely, in faith in the actual 
presence of the covenant God in the temple. ON, “ to 
Jehovah,” instead of “to Thee,” is probably introduced for the 
sake of greater clearness. Oba n'y, and secure them justice 
(cf. Deut. x. 18, Ps. ix. 5, etc.).—Vers. 46 sqq. In the seventh 
prayer, viz. if Israel should be given up to its enemies on 
account of its sins and carried away into the land of the enemy, 
Solomon had the threat in Lev. xxvi. 33 and 44 in his eye, 
though he does not confine his prayer to the exile of the whole 
nation foretold in that passage and in Deut. xxvil. 45 sqq., 
64 sqq., and xxx. 1—5, but extends it to every case of trans- 
portation to an enemy’s land. pad ON YN, “and they take it 
to heart,” compare Deut. iv. 39, and without the object, Deut. 
xxx. 1; not “ they feel remorse,” as Thenius supposes, because 
the Hiphil cannot have this reflective signification (Bottcher). 
The confession of sin in ver. 47, DYY7 WM WRON, was adopted 
by the Jews when in captivity as the most exhaustive ex- 
pression of their deep consciousness of guilt (Dan. ix. 5; Ps. evi. 
6). DN, to slip, dabt, depicts sin as a wandering from right ; 


1 Bertheau (on Chron.) has already proved that there is no force in the 
arguments by which Thenius attempts to show, on doctrinal grounds, that 
vers. 44-51 are an interpolated addition. As he correctly observes, ‘‘ it is, 
on the contrary, quite in harmony with the original plan, that the two cascs 
are also anticipated, in which the prayers of Israelites who are at a distance from 
the seat of the sanctuary are directed towards the temple, since it is perfectly 
appropriate that the prayers of the Israelites at the place of the sanctuary are 
mentioned first, then the prayers of foreigners at the same place, and lastly 
the prayers of Israelites, who, because they are not in Jerusalem, are obliged 
to content themselves with turning their faces towards the temple. We might 
also point to the fact that it is probably intentional that exactly seven 
cases are enumerated, inasmuch as in enumerations of this kind, which are 
not restricted by the nature of the case to any definite measure, such a 
number as seven easily furnishes an outward limit,”—or more correctly: be- 
cause seven as a sacred or covenant number was more appropriate than any 
other to embrace all prayers addressed to God. 
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myn, to act perversely, as a conscious perversion of justice; 
and Ye as a passionate rebellion against God (cf. Isa. lvii. 20). 
—Ver. 50. DDIM? DAN; literally, “and make (place) them for 
compassion before their captors, that they may have compassion 
upon them,” 2.¢. cause them to meet with compassion from their 
enemies, who have carried them away.—lIn vers. 51-53 Solo- 
mon closes with general reasons, which should secure the hear- 
ing of his prayer on the part of God. Bertheau follows the 
earlier commentators in admitting that these reasons refer not 
merely to the last petitions, but to all the preceding ones,’ 
The plea “ for they are Thy people,” etc. (ver. 51), is taken from 
Deut. iv. 10; and that in ver. 53, “ Thou didst separate them,” 
etc., is taken from Lev. xx. 24, 26, compared with Ex. xix. 5. 
“I PY nine, “that Thine eyes may be opened,” follows upon 
myow” (“then hear Thou”) in ver. 49; just as ver. 29 at the 
commencement of the prayer follows upon 35) in ver. 28. The 
recurrence of the same expression shows that the prayer is 
drawing to a close, and is rounded off by a return to the 
thought with which it opened. ‘“ As Thou spakest by Moses” 
points back to Ex. xix. 5—In 2 Chron. vi 40-42 the con- 
clusion of the prayer is somewhat altered, and closes with the 
appeal to the Lord to cause salvation and grace to go forth 
from the temple over His people. 


Vers. 54-66. ConcLupInc Act of the dedication of the 
temple. Vers, 54-61. Blessing the congregation—After the 
conclusion of the prayer, Solomon rose up from his knees and 
blessed all the assembled congregation. _Ni#B YB2) is a cir- 
cumstantial clause, which must be connected with the previous - 
words and rendered thus: “from lying upon his knees with 
his hands spread out towards heaven.” ‘“ And he stood,” 2.e. he 
came from the altar and stood nearer to the assembled congre- 
gation. The blessing begins with praise to the Lord for the 
fulfilment of His promises (ver. 16), and consists in the petition 
that the Lord will always fulfil his (Solomon’s) prayers, and 


1 Seb. Schmidt has already given the following explanation: ‘These 
things which I have asked for myself and for my people do Thou, O Lord, 
because it is for Thy people that I have prayed, and I am their king: there- 
fore hear Thou the prayersof Thy servant and Thy people. Forin ver. 52 he 
makes mention of his own case and of the cases of all the rest, in which they 
would call upon the Lord. 
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grant His people the promised salvation.—Ver. 56. The praise 
of Jehovah rests, so far as the first part is concerned, upon the 
promise in Deut. xii. 9,10, and upon its fulfilment in Josh. 
xxi 44, 45 and xxiii. 14; and the second part is founded upon 
Lev. xxvi. 3-13 and Deut. xxviii. 1-14, where the “good word, 
which the Lord spake by Moses,” is more precisely described 
as the blessing which the Lord had promised to His people 
and had hitherto bestowed upon them. He had already given 
Israel rest by means of Joshua when the land of Canaan was 
taken ; but since many parts of the land still remained in the 
hands of the Canaanites, this rest was only fully secured to 
them by David’s victories over all theirenemies. This glorious 
fulfilment warranted the hope that the Lord would also fulfil in 
the future what He had promised His servant David (2 Sam. 
vii. 10), if the people themselves would only faithfully adhere 
to their God. Solomon therefore sums up all his wishes for 
the good of the kingdom in vers. 57-61 in the words, “ May 
Jehovah our God be with us, as He was with our fathers ; may 
He not leave us nor forsake us, to incline our heart to Himself, 
that we may walk in all His ways,” etc—that the evil word 
predicted by Moses in Lev. xxvi. 14 sqq., Deut. xxviil. 15, may 
not fall upon us. For ver. 57 compare Deut. xxxi 6, 8, and 
Josh. i. 5, eh 2% corresponds to yey OX in these passages. 
In the Pentateuch ¥2 is used but once of men who forsake 
the Lord, viz. Deut. xxxii. 15; in other cases it is only used 
in the general sense of casting away, letting alone, and other 
similar meanings. It is first used of God, in the sense of for- 


1 This blessing is omitted from the Chronicles, because it is simply a re- 
capitulation of the longer prayer; but instead of it we have a statement, in 
2 Chron. vii. 1-4, to the effect that fire fell from heaven ahd consumed the 
burnt-offering upon the altar. This statement, which even Movers regards as 
a traditional, t.e.a legendary addition, according to his erroneous view of 
the sources of the Chronicles, is confirmed by the similar miracle which 
occurred at the dedication of the temple. It is omitted, like so many other 
things in the account before us, because all that was essential in this occur- 
rence was contained implicite in the filling of the temple with the glory of the 
Lord. Just as at the consecration of the Mosaic sanctuary the Lord did not 
merely manifest His gracious presence through the cloud which filled the 
tent, but also kindled the first sacrifice with fire from heaven (Lev. ix. 24), 
to sanctify the altar as the legitimate place of sacrifice ; so also at the temple 
the miraculous kindling of the first sacrifice with fire from heaven was the 
immediate and even necessary consequence of the filling of the temple with 
the cloud, in which the presence of Jehovah was embodied. 
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saking His people, in Ps. xxvii. 9 in connection with 3t¥; and 
it frequently occurs afterwards in Jeremiah—vVer. 59. May 
these my words, which I have prayed (vers. 25-43), be near to 
Jehovah our God day and night, that He may secure the right 
of His servant (the king) and of His people, as every day 
demands. idi‘’2 Of 135, as in Ex. v. 13, xvi. 4.—For ver. 60 
compare ver. 43.—Ver. 61. Let your heart be ’" ny Ov, wholly, 
undividedly devoted to the Lord (cf. ch. xi. 4, xv. 3, 14, etc.). 
Vers. 62-66. Sacrifices and feast—Vers. 62, 63. The dedi- 
catory prayer was followed by a magnificent sacrifice offered by 
the king and all Israel. The thank-offering (0'D2N3t) con- 
sisted, in accordance with the magnitude of the manifestation of 
divine grace, of 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep. This enormous 
number of sacrificial animals, in which J. D. Michaelis found 
serious difficulties, Thenius endeavours to set aside as too large, 
by calculating that as these sacrifices were offered in seven 
days, reckoning the sacrificial day at twelve full hours, there 
must have been about five oxen and about twenty-five sheep 
slaughtered and offered in sacrifice every minute for the king 
alone. This calculation would be conclusive, if there were any 
foundation for the three assumptions upon which it rests: 
namely, (1) that the number of sacrifices mentioned was offered 
for the king alone; (2) that the slaughtering and preparation 
of the sacrificial animals could only be performed by the priests 
and Levites; and (3) that the whole of the flesh of these 
sacrificial animals was to be consumed upon the altar. But 
‘these three assumptions are all erroneous. There is nothing in 
the account about their being “ for the king alone.” For it is 
obvious that the words “ and Solomon offered a sacrifice” are 
not to be understood as signifying that the king had these 
sacrifices offered for himself alone, but that the words refer to 
the sacrifices offered by the king and all Israel for the con- 
secration of the temple, from the simple fact that in ver. 62 
“Solomon and all Israel” are expressly mentioned as offering 
sacrifice, and that after the statement of the number of the 
sacrifices we find these words in ver. 63: “so the king and all 
the children of Israel dedicated the house of Jehovah.” More- 
over it is very evident from the law in Lev. 1. and iii that at 
the offering of sacrifice the slaughtering, flaying, and prepara- 
tion of the sacrificial.animals were performed by any Israelite, 
and that it was only the sprinkling of the blood against the 
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altar and the burning of the sacrificial portions upon the altar 
which were the exclusive province of the priests. In order to 
form a correct idea of the enormous number of sacrifices which 
could be slaughtered on any one day, we will refer again to the 
notice in Josephus (Bell. Jud. vi. 9, 3) already mentioned in the 
Comm. on the Pentateuch, vol. ui. p. 51 (translation), that in the 
reign of the emperor Nero the procurator Cestius directed the 
priests to count the number of the paschal lambs, and that 
they counted 250,000, which were slaughtered for the passover 
between the ninth and eleventh hours of the day, and of which 
the blood was sprinkled upon the altar. If then it was pos- 
sible at that time to slaughter more than 250,000 lambs in 
three hours of the afternoon, and to sprinkle the blood upon 
the altar, there can have been no difficulty in slaughtering and 
sacrificing 3000 oxen and 18,000 sheep at the dedication of 
the temple on each of the seven days of the festival As all 
Israel from Hamath to the brook of Egypt came to Jerusalem 
to this festival, we shall not be above the mark if we estimate 
the number of the heads of houses present at 100,000. And 
with very little trouble they could have slaughtered 3000 oxen 
and 18,000 sheep a day and prepared them for sacrificing. 
How many priests took an active part in this, we do not indeed 
know, in fact we have no information as to the number of the 
priests in Solomon’s time; but we know that in the time of 
David the number of Levites qualified for service, reckoning 
from their thirtieth year, was 38,000, so that we may certainly 
assume that there were two or three thousand pmests. Now if 
only the half of these Levites and priests had come to Jerusalem to 
the dedication of the temple, they alone could have slaughtered 
3000 oxen and 18,000 sheep every day. And would not a 
thousand priests have been sufficient to sprinkle the blood of 
so many animals upon the altar and to burn the fat between 
the morning and evening sacrifice? If we divided these sacri- 
fices among a thousand priests, each one would only have had 
to attend to the sprinkling of the blood and buming of the fat 
of three oxen and eighteen sheep each day.—But the brazen 
altar of burnt-offering might not have been large enough for 
the burning of so many sacrifices, notwithstanding the fact that 
only the fat portions of the thank-offerings were consumed, and 
they did not require much room ; since the morning and even- 
ing burnt-offerings were added daily, and as festal offerings 
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they would certainly not consist of a lamb only, but at least of one 
bullock, and they were burned whole, although the altar of burnt- 
offering with a surface of 144 square yards (see my bibl. Archdol. — 
i. p. 127) would hold a very large quantity of sacrificial flesh at 
once. In ver. 64, however, it is expressly stated that Solomon 
sanctified the middle of the court, which was before the house 
of Jehovah, to burn the burnt-offering and meat-offering and the 
fat portions of the thank-offerings there, because the brazen altar 
was too small to hold these sacrifices. “The middle of the court” 
(7¥n7 iA) is the whole of the inner portion of the court of the - 
priests, which was in front of the temple-house and formed the 
centre of the court surrounding the temple. Of course we have 
not to imagine that the sacrifices were offered upon the stone 
pavement of the court, but must assume that there were auxiliary 
altars erected in the inner court around the brazen altar. By 
the burnt-offering and the meat-offering (belonging to it: NAVIN 
MmMSTNN) we are not to understand certain burnt-offerings, 
which were offered for a definite number of thank-offerings, as 
Thenius supposes. The singular and the definite article are 
both at variance with this. The reference is rather to the 
(well-known) daily morning and evening burnt-offerings with 
their meat-offering, and in this case, no doubt, to such a festal 
sacrifice as is prescribed in Num. xxviii. for the great yearly 
feasts—Ver. 65. Thus Solomon held the feast at that time, and 
all Israel with him, a great assembly from the neighbourhood 
of Hamath to the brook of Egypt, ze. from the whole land in its 
fullest extent from north to south. ‘“ The district of Hamath,” 
t.e. Epiphania on the Orontes, is mentioned as the northern 
boundary (cf. Num. xxxiv. 8, xiii 21, Josh. xu. 5, etc.) ; and 
“the brook of Egypt” (amo on), Rhinocorura, as the southern 
boundary (cf. Num. xxxiv. 8, Josh. xv. 4). “The feast” (375), 
which Solomon held with the people “seven days and seven 
days, fourteen days,” is not the feast of the dedication, but, as 
in ver. 2, the feast of tabernacles, which fell in the seventh 
month ; and the meaning of the verse is, that on that occasion 
the feast of the seventh month was kept for fourteen days, namely, 
seven days as the feast of the dedication, and seven days as the 
feast of tabernacles. We are obliged to take the words in this 
way, partly on account of the evident reference to 3N3 (at the 
feast) in ver. 2 in the expression JMiTNS (the feast) in this 
verse, and partly on account of the statement which follows in 
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ver. 66, “and on the eighth day he sent the people away.” 
The “ eighth day” is not the first day of the feast of tabernacles 
(Thenius) ; but the eighth day, as the conclusion of the feast of 
tabernacles, My (Lev. xxiii. 36). The correctness of this view 
is placed beyond all doubt by the context in the Chronicles, 
which states more clearly that “Solomon kept the feast seven 
days, and all Israel with him .. . and they kept MSY (the 
closing feast) on the eighth day; for they kept the dedication — 
of the altar seven days and the feast seven days; and on the 
twenty-third day of the seventh month he sent the people 
away.” The feast of tabernacles lasted seven days, from the 
15th to the 21st, with a closing festival on the eighth day, z.e. 
the 22d of the month (Lev. xxi 33-39). This festival was 
preceded by the dedication of the temple from the 8th to the 
14th of the month. The statement in ver. 66, “on the eighth 
day he sent the people away,” if we take the words in their 
strict sense, is at variance with the statement in the Chronicles, 
“on the 23d day,” since the eighth day of the feast of taber- 
nacles was the 22d day of the month; but it may easily be 
accounted for from want of precision in a well-known mattbr. 
Solomon sent the people away on the eighth day, 4.¢. on the 
afternoon or evening of the aézereth of the feast of tabernacles, 
so that on the morning of the next day, ze. on the 23d of the 
month, the people took their journey home, “joyful and glad of 
heart for all the goodness that the Lord had shown to His ser- 
vant David and to the people.” David is mentioned, because 
the completion of the building of the temple was the fulfilment 
of the divine promise given to him. “Tents,” for houses, as in 
2 Sam. xx. 1, Judg. vii. 8, and other passages. 


CHAP. IX. THE ANSWER TO SOLOMON’S PRAYER. THE MEANS 
EMPLOYED FOR THE ERECTION OF HIS BUILDINGS. 


Vers. 1—9. THE ANSWER OF THE LorD TO SoLomon’s DepDIca- 
TORY PRAYER (cf. 2 Chron. vii, 11—22).—Vers. 1, 2. When 
Solomon had finished the building of the temple, and of his 
palace, and of all that he had a desire to build, the Lord 
appeared to him the second time, as He had appeared to him at 
Gibeon, z.c. by night in a dream (see ch. iii. 5), to promise him 
that his prayer should be answered. For the point of time, see 
at ch. viii, 1. pvN-93, all Solomon's desire or pleasure, is para- 
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phrased thus in the Chronicles: 39 5y 273, “all that came 
into his mind,” and, in accordance with the context, is very 
properly restricted to these two principal buildings by the clause, 
“in the house of Jehovah and in his own house.”——Vers. 3 sqq. 
The divine promise to Solomon, that his prayer should be 
answered, is closely connected with the substance of the prayer ; 
but in our account we have only a brief summary, whereas in the 
Chronicles it is given more elaborately (vid. 2 Chron. vii. 12-16). 
“TI have sanctified this house which thou hast built, to put my 
name there.” For the expression, see Deut. xii. 11. The sanc- 
tifying consisted in the fact, that Jehovah put His name in the 
temple; ze that by filling the temple with the cloud which 
visibly displayed His presence, He consecrated it. as the scene 
of the manifestation of His grace. To Solomon’s prayer, “ May 
Thine eyes stand open over this house” (ch. viii 29), the Lord 
replies, giving always more than we ask, “ My eyes and my 
heart shall be there perpetually.”—-Vers. 4 and 5 contain the 
special answer to ch. villi. 25 and 26.—Vers. 6-9 refer to the 
prayer for the turning away of the curse, to which the Lord 
replies: If ye and your children turn away from me, and do 
not keep my commandments, but worship other gods, this house 
will not protect you from the curses threatened in the law, but 
they will be fulfilled in all their terrible force upon you and 
apon this temple. This threat follows the Pentateuch exactly 
in the words in which it is expressed; ver. 7 being founded 
upon Deut. xxviii. 37, 45, and 63, and the curse pronounced 
upon Israel in Deut. xxix. 23-26 being transferred to the 
temple in vers. 8 and 9.—2B by nde’, to dismiss, z.e. to reject 
from before my face. “This house will be 19,” ie will stand 
high, or through its rejection will be a lofty example for all that 
pass by. The temple stood upon a high mountain, so that its 
ruins could not fail to attract the attention of all who went 
past. The expression Hoy is selected with an implied allusion 
to Deut. xxvi. 19 and xxviii. 1. -God there promises to make 
Israel iD, hich, exalted above all nations. This blessing will 
be turned into a curse. The temple, which was high and widely 
renowned, shall continue to be high, but in the opposite sense, as 
an example of the rejection of Israel from the presence of God.’ 


1 The conjecture of Bottcher, Thenius, and Bertheau, that rndy should be 
altered into ny, has no support in Mic. iil. 12, Jer. xxvi. 18, and Pa, Ixxix. 1, 
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Vers. 10-28. THE MEANS BY WHICH THE BUILDINGS WERE 
ERECTED.—In order that all which still remained to be said 
concerning Solomon’s buildings might be grouped together, 
different notices are introduced here, namely, as to his relation 
to Hiram, the erection of several fortresses, and the tributary 
labour, and also as to his maritime expeditions; and these hete- 
rogeneous materials are so arranged as to indicate the resources 
which enabled Solomon to erect so many and such magnificent 
buildings. These resources were: (1) his connection with king 
Hiram, who furnished him with building materials (vers. 10-14); 
(2) the tributary labour which he raised in his kingdom (vers. 
15-25); (3) the maritime expedition to Ophir, which’ brought 
him great wealth (vers. 26-28). But these notices are very 
condensed, and, as a comparison with the parallel account in 2 
Chron. vill. shows, are simply incomplete extracts from a more 
elaborate history. In the account of the tributary labour, the 
enumeration of the cities finished and fortified (vers. 15-19) 
is interpolated; and the information concerning the support 
which was rendered to Solomon in the erection of his buildings 
by Hiram (vers. 11-14), is merely supplementary to the 
account already given in ch. v. Vers. 24 and 25 point still 
more clearly to an earlier account, since they would be other- 
wise unintelligible—In 2 Chron. villi. the arrangement is a 
simpler one: the buildings are first of all enumerated in vers. 
1—6, and the account of the tributary labour follows in vers. 
7-11. 

Vers. 10-14. The notices concerning Solomon’s connection 
wih Hiram are very imperfect; for ver. 14 does not furnish 
a conclusion either in form or substance. The notice in 2 
Chron. viii. 1, 2 is still shorter, but it supplies an important 
addition to the account before us—Vers. 10 and 11 form one 


and has all the ancient versions against it; for they all contain the Masoretic 
text, either in a verbal translation (LXX.), or in a paraphrase, as for 
example the Chaldee, ‘‘ the house that was high shall be destroyed ;” the 
Syriac and Arabic, ‘‘ this house will be destroyed ;” and the Vulgate, domus 
hxe erit in eremplum.—In 2 Chron. vii. 21 the thought is somewhat varied 
by the alteration of fn into mn IWR. For it would never enter the mind 
of any sober critic to attribute this variation to a misinterpretation of our 
text. Still less can it be an unsuccessful attempt to explain or rectify our 
text, as Bottcher imagines, since the assertion of this critic, that rir dy is only 
used to signify an exalted position, and never the exaltation of dignity or 
worth, is proved to be erroneous by Deut. xxvi. 19 and xxviii. 1. 
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period. ff '% (then he gave) in ver. 11 introduces the apodosis 
to ‘pd 7 (and it came to pass, etc.) in ver. 10; and ver. 11 
contains a circumstantial clause inserted as a parenthesis. 
Hiram had supported Solomon according to his desire with 
cedar wood and cypress wood, and with gold; and Solomon 
gave him in return, after his buildings were completed, twenty 
cities in the land of Gali. But these cities did not please 
Hiram. When he went out to see them, he said, “ What kind 
of cities are these ([9 in a contemptuous sense) which thou 
hast given me, my brother?” ‘M8 as in ch. xx. 32, 1 Mace. 
x. 18, xi. 30, 2 Macc. xi. 22, as a conventional expression 
used by princes in their intercourse with one another. “And 
he called the land Cabul unto this day;” «ae. it retained this 
name even to later times. The land of Gali is a part of the 
country which was afterwards known as Galilawa, namely, the 
northern portion of it, as is evident from the fact that in Josh. 
xx. 7, xxi. 32, Kedes in the mountains of Naphtali, to the narth- 
west of Lake Huleh, is distinguished from the Kadesh in southern 
Palestine by the epithet O33. It is still more evident from 
2 Kings xv. 29 and Isa. vii. 23 that Galil embraced the 
northern part of the tribe of Naphtali; whilst the expression 
used by Isaiah, D439 5°23, also shows that this district was for 
the most part inhabited by heathen (ec. non-Israelites). The 
twenty cities in Gali, which Solomon gave to Hiram, certainly 
belonged therefore to the cities of the Canaanites mentioned 
in 2 Sam. xxiv. 7; that is to say, they were cities occupied 
chiefly by a heathen population, and in all probability they 
were in a very bad condition. Consequently they did not please 
Hiram, and he gave to the district the contemptuous name of 
the land of Cabul. Of the various interpretations given to the 
word Cabul (see Ges. Thes. p. 656), the one proposed by Hiller 
(Onomast. p. 435), and adopted by Reland, Ges., Maurer, and 
others, viz. that it is a contraction of A373, sicut 1d quod evanuit 
tanquam nthil, has the most to support it, since this is the mean- 
ing required by the context. At the same time it is possible, 
and even probable, that it had originally a different significa- 
tion, and is derived from 233 = oan in the sense of to pawn, 
as Gesenius and Dietrich suppose. This is favoured by the 
occurrence of the name Cabul in Josh. xix. 27, where it is pro- 
bably derivable from 23, to fetter, and signifies literally a for- 
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tress or castle; but in this instance it has no connection with 
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the land of Cabw, since it is still preserved in the village of 
Cabul to the south-east of Acre (see the Comm. on Josh. l.c.). 
The “land of Cabul” would therefore mean the pawned land ; 
and in the mouths of the people this would be twisted into 
“good for nothing.” In this case 81? would have to be taken 
impersonally: “they called;” and the notice respecting this 
name would be simply an explanation of the way in which the 
people interpreted it. Hiram, however, did not retain this dis- 
trict, but gave it back to Solomon, who then completed the 
cities (2 Chron. viii. 2.).. The only way in which we can give to 
ver. 14 a meaning in harmony with the context, is by taking it 
as a supplementary explanation of INN... NWI... OM in 
ver. 11, and so rendering M2 as a pluperfect, as in ch. vii 
13: “Hiram had sent the king a hundred and twenty talents 
of gold.” If we reckon the value of gold as being ten times 
the worth of silver, a hundred and twenty talents of gold would 
be 3,141,600 thalers (about £471,240: Tr.). This is no doubt 
to be regarded as a loan, which Solomon obtained from Hiram 
to enable him to complete his buildings. Although David may 
have collected together the requisite amount of precious metals 
for the building of the temple, and Solomon had also very con- 
siderable yearly revenues, derived partly from tribute paid by 
subjugated nations and partly from trade, his buildings were 
so extensive, inasmuch as he erected a large number of cities 
beside the temple and his splendid palace (vers. 15-19), that 
his revenues might not suffice for the completion of these costly 
works; and therefore, since he would not apply the conse- 
crated treasures of the temple to the erection of cities and 
palaces, he might find himself compelled to procure a loan from 
the wealthy. king Hiram, which he probably intended to cover 
by ceding to him twenty cities on the border of the Pheenician 
territory. But as these cities did not please the king of Tyre and 
he gave them back to Solomon, the latter will no doubt have re- 
paid the amount borrowed during the last twenty years of his reign. 


1 This simple method of reconciling the account before us with the appa- 
rently discrepant notice in the Chronicles, concerning which even Movers (die 
biblische Chronik, p. 159) observes, that the chronicler interpolated it from a 
second (?) source, is so natural, that it is difficult to conceive how Bertheau 
can object to it; since he admits that the accounts in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles are incomplete extracts from common and more elaborate 
sources. 
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Vers. 15-23. Solomon’s tribute service, and the building of the 
cities. (Cf. 2 Chron. viii. 3-10.) The other means by which 
Solomon made it possible to erect so many buildings, was by 
compelling the remnants of the Canaanitish population that 
were still in the land to perform tributary labour. 081 137 it, 
“this is the case with regard to the tribute.” For 0D Mpyn, 
compare ch. v. 27. To the announcement of the object which 
Solomon had in view in raising tributary labourers, namely, to 
build, etc., there is immediately appended a list of all the build- 
ings completed by him (vers. 15-19) ; and it is not till ver. 20 
that we have more precise details concerning the tribute itself. 
Millo, the wall of Jerusalem, and the cities enumerated, are for 
the most part not new buildings, but simply fortifications, or the 
completion of buildings already in existence. David had already 
built the castle of Mzllo and the wall of Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 9); 
so that Solomon’s building was in both cases merely fortifying 
more strongly. On Millo see the fuller remarks at 2 Sam. v. 9; 
and on the building of the wall, those at ch. iii, 1 and xi 27. 
As Solomon thereby closed the breach of the city of David 
according to ch. xi. 27, he probably extended the city wall so 
as to enclose the temple mountain; and he may possibly have 
also surrounded the lower city with a wall, since David had 
only built a fortification round about the upper city upon Zion 
(see at 2 Sam. v. 9).—Hazor: an old royal city of the Canaan- 
ites above Lake Hulch, which has not yet been discovered (see 
at Josh. xi 1). Megiddo; 7. Lcjun (see at ch. iv. 12). Gezer: 
also an old Canaanitish royal city, which stood close to the 
Philistian frontier, probably on the site of the present village of 
el Kubab (see at Josh. x. 33)—-Ver. 16. This city had been 
taken and burned down by the king of Egypt; its Canaanitish 
inhabitants had been put to death; and the city itself had been 
given as @ marriage portion to his daughter who was married 
to Solomon. Nothing is known concerning the occasion and 
object of Pharaoh’s warlike expedition against this city. The 
conjecture of Thenius, that the Canaanitish inhabitants of Gezer 
had drawn upon themselves the vengeance of Pharaoh, mentioned 
here, through a piratical raid upon the Ecyptian coast, is open 
to this objection, that according to all accounts concerning its 
situation, Gezer was not situated near the sea-coast, but very 
far inland.—Ver. 17. This city Solomon built: ze. he not only 
rebuilt it, but also fortified it. He did the same also to Lower 
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Bethhoron, te. Beit-Ur Tachta, on the western slope of the 
mountains, four hours’ journey from Gibeon. According to 
2 Chron. viil. 5, Solomon also fortified Upper Bethhoron, which 
was separated by a deep wady from Lower Bethhoron, that lay 
to the west (see Comm. on Josh. x. 10 and xvi 3). The two 
Bethhorons and Gezer were very important places for the pro- 
tection of the mountainous country of Benjamin, Ephraim, and 
Judah against hostile invasions from the Philistian plain. The 
situation of Megiddo on the southern edge of the plain of 
Jezreel, through which the high road from the western coast to 
the Jordan ran, was equally important; and so also was Hazor 
as a border fortress against Syria in the northern part of the 
land.— Ver: 18. Solomon also built, ce. fortified, Baalath and 
Tadmor in the desert. According to Josh. xix. 44, Baalath 
_ was a city of Dan, and therefore, as Josephus (Ané. viii. 6, 1) 
justly observes, was not far from Gezer; and consequently is 
not to be identified with either Baalgad or Baalbek in Coele- 
syria (Iken, Mich. Rosenm.; cf. Robinson, Bibl. Res. p. 519). 
son (Chethib) is either to be read 9A, or according to Ewald 
(Gesch. aii. p. 344) WA, palm, a palm-city. The Keri requires 
161A (Tadmor, after 2 Chron. viii. 4), a pronunciation which 
may possibly have simply arisen from Aramzan expansion, but 
which is still the name for the city current among the Arabs 


even in the present day (eats locus palmarum ferax). The 


Greeks and Romans called it Palmyra. It was situated in 
what is certainly now a very desolate oasis of the Syrian desert, 
on the caravan road between Damascus and the Euphrates 
according to modern accounts, not more than seventeen hours’ 
journey from that river; and there are still magnificent ruins 
which attest the former glory of this wealthy and, under queen 
Zenobia, very powerful city (cf. Ritter, Lrdk. xvii. 2, p. 1486 
sqq., and E. Osiander in Herzog’s Cycl.). The correctness of 
this explanation of the name is placed beyond all doubt by the 
words “ in the wilderness ;” and consequently even Movers has 
given up his former opinion, viz. that it was the city of Thamar 
in southern Judah (Ezek. xlvii 19, xlviil. 28), which Thenius 
has since adopted, and has decided ih favour of Palmyra, with- 
out being led astray by the attempt of Hitzig to explain thé 
name from the Sanscrit (vid. Deutsche morgld. Ztschr. viii. p. 222 
sqq.). The expression (183 appears superfluous, as all the cities 
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named before were situated in the land or kingdom of Solomon, 
and Zadmor is sufficiently defined by 13783 (in the desert). 
The text is evidently faulty, and either the name of the land, 
namely Hamath (according to 2 Chron. viii. 4), has dropped 
out, or (832 is to be taken in connection with what follows 
(according to the Cod. Al. of the LXX.), and the cop. } before 
ny-b3 MX must be erased and inserted before ./782 (“and in the 
land of all the magazine-cities ”).—-Ver. 19. The “ magazine- 
cities ” (Mia3DB “Y) were fortified cities, in which the produce 
of the land was collected, partly for provisioning the army, and 
partly for the support of the rural population in times of dis- 
tress (2 Chron. xvii. 12, xxxii. 28), similar to those which 
Pharaoh had built in the land of Goshen (Ex.1 11). If they 
were situated on the great commercial roads, they may also have 
served for storing provisions for the necessities of travellers and 
their beasts of burden. The cities for the war-chariots (2377) 
and cavalry (0°#8") were probably in part identical with the 
magazine-cities, and situated in different parts of the kingdom. 
There were no doubt some of these upon Lebanon, as we may - 
on the one hand infer from the general importance of the 
northern frontier to the security of the whole kingdom, and still 
more from the fact that Solomon had an opponent at Damascus 
in the person of Rezin (ch. xi. 24), who could easily stir up 
rebellion in the northern provinces, which had only just been 
incorporated by David into the kingdom ; and as we may on 
the other hand clearly gather from 2 Chron. xvi. 4, according 
to which there were magazine-cities in the land of Naphtali. 
Finally, the words “ and what Solomon had a desire to build” 
embrace all the rest of his buildings, which it: would have 
occupied too much space toenumerate singly. That the words 
pun NN are not to be so pressed as to be made to denote simply 
“the buildings undertaken for pure pleasure,” like the works 
mentioned in Eccles. ii. 4 sqq., as Thenius and Bertheau sup- 
pose, is evident from a comparison of ver. 1, where all Solomon's 
buildings except the temple and palace, and therefore the forti- 
fications as well as others, are included in the expression “ all 
his desire.”—Fuller particulars concerning the tributary work- 
men are given in ver. 20 sqq. The Canaanitish population 
that was left in the land were made use of for this purpose,— 
namely, the descendants of the Canaanites who had not been 
entirely exterminated by the Israelites. “ Their children,” 
K 
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etc., supplies a more precise definition of the expression “ alk 
the people,” etc., in ver. 20. (For the fact itself, see the com- 
mentary on ch. v. 27, 28.)—Ver. 22. Solomon did not make 
Israelites into tributary slaves; but they were warriors, mini- 
sters, and civil and military officers. O72 are the king’s ser- 
vants ; OW, the heads of the military and civil service ; pve, 
royal adjutants (see at 2 Sam. xxiii 8); YW7B) 1297 QW, cap- 
tains over the royal war-chariots and cavalry.—For ver. 23 
compare ch. v. 30. 

Vers. 24 and 25 contain two notices, with which the account 
of Solomon’s buildings is brought to a close. Both verses point 
back to ch. ui 1-4 (viz. ver. 24 to ch. iii 1, and ver. 25 to 
ch. iii, 2-4), and show how the incongruities which existed at 
the commencement of Solomon’s reign were removed by his 
buildings) When Solomon married Pharaoh’s daughter, he 
brought her into the city of David (ch. ii. 1), until he should 
have finished his palace and built her a house of her own 
within it. After this building was completed, he had her 
. brought up from the city of David into it. ney, came up, inas- 
much as the palace stood upon the loftier summit of Zion. 4% 
is to be connected with '§ which follows, in the sense of only or 
just as: as soon as Pharaoh’s daughter had gone up into the 
house built for her, Solomon built Millo..—Ver. 25. After the 
building of the temple, the practice of sacrificing upon the altars 
of the high places could be brought to an end (ch. i 2). 
Solomon now offered burnt-offerings and thank-offerings three 
times a year upon the altar which he had built to the Lord, 
ze. upon the altar of burnt-offerimg in the temple, or as 
2 Chron. viii. 12 adds by way of explanation, “ before the 
porch.” “ Three times in the year:” ze. at the three great yearly 
feasts—passover, the feast of weeks, and the feast of tabernacles 


1 Nothing certain can be gathered from this notice as to the situation of 
this castle. The remark made by Thenius, to the effect that it must have 
joined that portion of the palace in which the harem was, rests upon the 
assumption that Millo was evidently intended to shelter the harem,—an 
assumption which cannot be raised into a probability, to say nothing of a 
certainty. The building of Millo immediately after the entrance of Pharaoh's 
daughter into the house erected for her, may have arisen from the fact that 
David (? Solomon—Tr.) could not undertake the fortification of Jerusalem 
by means of this castle till after his own palace was finished, because he had 
not the requisite labour at command for carrying on all these buildings at the 
same time, 
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(2 Chron. viii. 13). The words which follow, ix WPM, “ and 
indeed burning (the sacrifice) at the (altar) which was. before 
Jehovah,” cannot be taken as parallel to the preceding clause, 
and understood as referring to the incense, which was offered 
along with the bleeding sacrifices, because VSP is not a pre- 
terite, but an inf. absol., which shows that this clause merely 
serves as an explanation of the preceding one, in the sense of, 
“namely, burning the sacrifices at the altar which was before 
Jehovah.” ‘HP is the technical expression here for the 
burning of the portions of the sacrificial flesh upon the altar, 
as in Ex. xxix. 18, Lev.i 9, etc. On the use of Wt after 
iAX, which Thenius and Bottcher could not understand, and on 
which they built up all kinds of conjectures, see Ewald, § 333, a, 
note.—MaiTNX Deh, “and made the house complete,” ze. he put 
the temple into a state of completion, by offering the yearly 
sacrifices there from that time forward, or, as Bottcher explains 
it, gave it thereby its full worth as a house of God and place of 
worship. 02 is to be taken grammatically as a continuation 
of the inf. abs. TDP. 

Vers. 26-28. He sends ships to Ophir—Solomon built a 
fleet (‘2% is collective, ships or fleet; the nom. unitatis is 38) 
at Eziongeber, near Eloth, on the coast of the Red Sea (RDTD?: 
see at Ex. x. 19), in the land of Edom; and Hiram sent in the 
fleet “shipmen that had: knowledge of the sea” along with 
Solomon’s servants to Ophir, whence they brought to king 
Solomon 420 talents of gold. ziongeber, a harbour at the north- 
eastern end of the Elanitic Gulf, was probably the “large and 
beautiful town of Asziun” mentioned by Makrizi (see at Num. 
xxx. 35), and situated on the great bay of Wady Emrag 
(see Riippell, Reisen in Nubien, pp. 252-3). loth (lit. trees, a 
grove, probably so named from the large palm-grove in the 
neighbourhood), or Elath (Deut. 11. 8; 2 Kings xiv. 22: see at 
Gen. xiv. 6), the Ada and 4lana of the Greeks and Romans, 
Arab. Azleh, was situated at the northern point of the (Elanitic) 
gulf, which took its name from the town; and in the time of 
the Fathers it was an important commercial town. It was not 
far from the small modern fortress of Akaba, where heaps of 
rubbish still show the spot on which it formerly stood (compare 
Riippell, Nub. p. 248, with plates 6 and 7, and Robinson, Pal. 
i. p. 251 sqq.).—The corresponding text, 2 Chron. viii. 17, 18, 
differs in many respects from the account before us. The state- 
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ment in the Chronicles, that Solomon went to Eziongeber and 
Elath, is but a very unimportant deviation ; for the building of 
the fleet makes it a very probable thing in itself that Solomon 
should have visited on that account the two towns on the 
Elanitic Gulf, which were very near to one another, to make 
the requisite arrangements upon the spot for this important 
undertaking. There is apparently a far greater deviation in 
ver. 27, where, in the place of the statement that Hiram sent 
‘IN3, in the (or a) fleet, his servants as sailors who had know- 
ledge of the sea, the chronicler affirms that Hiram sent by his 
servants ships and men who had knowledge of the sea. For 
the only way in which Hiram could send ‘ships to Eziongeber 
was either by land or (as Ritter, Hrdk. xiv. p. 365, supposes) 
gut of the Persian Gulf, supposing that the Tyrians had a fleet 
upon that sea at so early a date as this. The statement in the 
Chronicles receives an apparent confirmation from 1 Kings x 
22, “ The king had a Tarshish fleet upon the sea with the fleet 
of Hiram,” if indeed this passage also refers to the trade with 
Ophir, as is generally supposed; for then these words affirm 
that Hiram sent ships of his own to Ophir along with those of 
Solomon. We do not think it probable, however, that the 
words “ Hiram sent ships by his own men” are to be so pressed 
as to be taken to mean that he had whole ships, or ships taken 
to pieces, conveyed to Eziongeber either from Tyre or out of the 
Mediterranean Sea, although many cases might be cited from . 
antiquity in support of this view.’ In all probability the words 
affirm nothing more than that Hiram supplied the ships for this 
voyage, that is to say, that he had them built at Eziongeber by 
his own men, and the requisite materials conveyed thither, so 


1 Thus, for. example, according to Arriani ezped. Alez. 1. v. p. $29, and 
vii. p. 485 (ed. Blanc), Alexander the Great had ships transported from 
Pheenicia to the Euphrates, and out of the Indus into the Hydaspes, the 
ships being taken to pieces for the land transport (irunénoav), and the 
pieces (ruyna7a) afterwards joined together again. Plutarch relates (vita 
Anton. p. 948, ed. Frkf. 1620) that Cleopatra would have had her whole 
fleet carried across the isthmus which separates Egypt from the Red Sea, and 
have escaped by that means, had not the Arabs prevented the execution of 
her plan by burning the first ships that were drawn up on the land. Accord- 
ing to Thucydides, bell. Pelop. iv. 8, the Peloponnesians conveyed sixty ships 
which lay at Corcyra across the Leucadian isthmus. Compare also Polyzni 
strateg. v. 2, 6, and Ammian. Marcell. xxiv. 7, and from the middle ages the 
account of Makrizi in Burckhardt's Reisen in Syrien, p. 331. 
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far as they were not to be obtained upon the spot. At any 
rate, Solomon was obliged to call the Tyrians to his help for. 
the building of the ships, since the Israelites, who had hitherto 
carried on no maritime trade at all, were altogether inexpe- 
rienced in shipbuilding. Moreover, the country round Ezion- 
geber would hardly furnish wood adapted for the purpose, as 
there are only palms to be found there, whose spongy wood, 
however useful it may be for the inside of houses, cannot be 
applied to the building of ships. But if Hiram had ships built 
for Solomon by his own men and sent him sailors who were 
accustomed to the sea, he would certainly have some of his own 
ships engaged in this maritime trade; and this explains the 
statement in ch. x. 22. 

The destination of the fleet was Ophir, whence the ships 
brought 420 or (according to the Chronicles) 450 talents of 
gold. The difference between 420 and 450 may be accounted 
for from the substitution of the numeral letter 3 (50) for 5 
(20). The sum mentioned amounted to eleven or twelve million 
dollars (from £1,600,000 to £1,800,000—TR), and the ques- 
tion arises, whether this is to be taken as the result of one 
voyage, or as the entire profits resulting from the expeditions to 
Ophir. The words admit of either interpretation, although 
they are more favourable to the latter than to the former, inas- 
much as there is no allusion whatever to the fact that they 
brought this amount all at once or on every voyage. (See also 
at ch. x. 14 and 22.) The question as to the situation of 
Ophir has given rise to great dispute, and hitherto no certain 
conclusion has been arrived at; in fact, it is possible that 
there are no longer any means of deciding it. Some have 
endeavoured to prove that it was in southern Arabia, others 
that it was on the eastern coast of Africa, and others again that 
it was in Hither India’ The decision is dependent upon a 


1 Compare the thorough examination of the different views concerning 
Ophir in C. Ritter’s Erdk. xiv. pp. 348-431, with the briefer collection made 
by Gesenius in his Thes. p. 141 sq. and in the Allgem. Encyclop. der Wissen- 
schaft u. Kanste, 3 Sect. Bd. 4, p. 201 sqq., and by Pressel, art. ‘‘ Ophir,” in 
Herzog’s Cyclopzdia.—We need not dwell upon the different opinions held 
by the earlier writers. But among modern authors, Niebuhr, Gesenius, 
Rosenmiiller, and Seetzen decide in favour of Arabia; Quatremére (Mémoire 
sur le pays d Ophir in Mem. de l'Instit. roy. 1845, t. xv. P. il. p. 8350 sqq.) and 
Movers, who takes Ophir to be the name of an emporium on the eastern coast 
of Africa, in favour of Sofala; while Chr. Lassen (Jndische Alterthumskunde, 
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previous question, whether ch. x. 22, * The king hed a Tarshish 
fleet upon the sea with the fleet of Hiram ; once in three years 
came the Tarshish fleet, bringing gold, silver,” etc., also applies 
to the voyage to Ophir. The expression “Tarshish fleet ;” the 
word 5°23 (“on the sea”), which naturally suggests that sea to 
which the Israelites applied the special epithet 0°73, namely the 
Mediterranean; and lastly, the difference in the cargoes,—the 
ships from Ophir bringing gold and algummim wood (ver. 28 
and ch. x. 11), and the Tarshish fleet bringing gold, silver, 
ivory, apes, and peacocks (ch. x. 22)—appear to favour the 
conclusion that the Tarshish fleet did not sail to Ophir, but 
upon the Mediterranean Sea to Tarshish, te. Tartessus in Spain ; 
to which we may add the fact that *win NX is reproduced in 
2 Chron. ix. 21 by MeAR nisdh niu, “ships going to Tarshish.” 
Nevertheless, however plausible these arguments may appear, 
after a renewed investigation of the subject I cannot regard 
them as having decisive weight: for (1) the expression “ Tar- 
shish fleet” is used in ch. xxii. 49 in connection with ships 
that were intended to go to Ophir; (2) 5°%2 (upon the sea) 
might receive its more precise definition from what precedes ; 
and (3) the difference in the cargoes reduces itself to this, that 
in addition to the gold, which was the chief production of 
Ophir, there are a few other articles of trade mentioned, so 
that the account in ch. x. 22 is more complete than that in 
ch. ix. 28 and x. 11. The statement concerning the Tarshish 
fleet in ch. x. 22 contains a passing remark, like that in ch x. 
11, from which we must infer that both passages treat in the 
same manner simply of the voyage to Ophir, and therefore that 
the term “ Tarshish ships,” like our Indiamen (Jnudienfahrer), 
was applied to ships intended for long voyages. If, in addition 
to the ships sailing to Ophir, Solomon had also had a fleet upon — 
the Mediterranean Sea which sailed with the Phcenicians to 
Tartessus, this would certainly have been mentioned here (ch. 
ix. 27, 28) at the same time as the Ophir voyage. On all 


i. p. 587 sqq., ii. p. 552 sqq.) and C. Ritter are the principal supporters of India. 
On the other hand, Albr. Roscher (Ptulemdus und die Handelsstrassen in Cen- 
tral-Africa, Gotha 1857, p. 57 sqq.) has attempted to connect together all 
these views by assuming that the seamen of Hiram and Solomon fetched the 
gold of Western Africa from the island of Dahlak in the Red Sea, and having 
taken it to India to exchange, returned at the end of a three years’ voyage 
enriched with gold and the productions of India. 
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these grounds we can come fo no other conclusion than that 
the expression in 2 Chron. ix. 21, “ships going to Tarshish,” is 
simply a mistaken exposition of the term “ Tarshish fleet,’—a | 
mistake which may easily be explained from the fact, that at 
the time when the Chronicles were written, the voyages not 
only of the Israelites but also of the Tyrians both to Ophir and 
Tarshish had long since ceased, and even the geographical 
situation of these places was then unknown to the Jews (see 
my Introduction to the Old Test. p. 442, ed. 2). 

The name Ophir occurs first of all in Gen. x. 29 among the 
tribes of Southern Arabia, that were descended from Joktan, 
between Seba and Havilah, 26. the Sabseans and Chaulotzans. 
Hence it appears most natural to look for the gold-land of Ophir 
in Southern Arabia. But as there is still a possibility that the 
Joktanide tribe of Ophir, or one branch of it, may subsequently 
have emigrated either to the eastern coast of Africa or even to 
Hither India, and therefore that the Solomonian Ophir may 
have been an Arabian colony outside Arabia, the situation of 
this gold country cannot be determined without further evidence 
from Gen. x. 29 alone ; but before arriving at an actual decision, 
we must first of all examine the arguments that may be ad- 
duced in support of each of the three countries named. Sofala 
in Eastern Africa, in the Mozambique Channel, has nothing in 


common with the name Ophir, but is the Arabic gi, (Heb. 


71250), te. lowland or sea-coast; and the old Portuguese accounts 
of the gold mines in the district of Fura there, as well as the 
pretended walls of the queen of Saba, have far too little evidence 
to support them, to have any bearing upon the question before 
us. The supposed connection between the name Ophir and the 
city of ovrdpa mentioned by Ptolemeus, or Oimiapa by 
Periplus (Geogr. min. 1. p. 30), in the neighbourhood of Goa, 
or the shepherd tribe of Abhira, cannot be sustained. Zoumdpa 
or Sufdra (Edrisi) answers to the Sanscrit Supdra, ze. beautiful ’ 
coast (cf Lassen, Ind. Alterthk. i. p. 107); and Odvmapa in 
Periplus is no doubt simply a false reading for Sovrdpa, which 
has nothing in common with VSI. And the shepherd tribe of 
Abhira can hardly come into consideration, because the country 
which they inhabited, to the south-east of the mouths of the 
Indus, has no gold.— Again, the hypothesis that India is intended 
derives just as little support from the circumstance that, with 
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the exception of Gen. x. 29, the LXX. have always rendered 
BIN either Ywdpipd or Yovdip, which is, according to the Coptic 
lexicographers, the name used by the Copts for India, and 
that Josephus (Ant. viii 6, 4), who used the Old Test. in the 
Alexandrian version, has given India as the explanation of 
Ophir, as it does from this supposed resemblance in the names. 
For, according to the geographical ideas of the Alexandrians and 
later Greeks, India reached to Ethiopia, and Ethiopia to India, 
as Letronne has conclusively proved (see his Mémoire sur une 
mission arienne, etc., in Mém. de UInstit. Acad. des Inscript. ea 
Bell. Lettres, t. x. p. 220 sqq.). 

Greater stress has been laid upon the duration of the voyages 
to Ophir,—namely, that the Tarshish fleet came once in three 
years, according to ch. x. 22, and brought gold, etc. But even 
Lassen, who follows Heeren, observes quite truly, that “ this 
expression need not be understood as signifying that three whole 
years intervened between the departure and return, but simply 
that the fleet returned once in the course of three years.” More- 
over, the stay in Ophir is to be reckoned in as part of the time 
occupied in the voyage ; and that this is not to be estimated as 
a short one, is evident from the fact that, according to Homer, 
Odyss. xv. 454 sqq., a Phoenician merchantman lay for a whole 
year at one of the Cyclades before he had disposed of his wares 
of every description, in return for other articles of commerce, 
and filled his roomy vessel. If we add to this the slowness of 
the voyage,—considering that just as at the present day the 
Arabian coasters go but very slowly from port to port, so the 
combined fleet of Hiram and Solomon would not be able to pro- 
ceed with any greater rapidity, inasmuch as the Tyrians were 
not better acquainted with the dangerous Arabian Sea than the 
modern Arabians are, and that the necessary provisions for a 
long voyage, especially the water for drinking, could not be 
taken on board all at once, but would have to be taken in at 
the different landing-places, and that on these occasions some 
trade would be done,—we can easily understand how a voyage 
from Eziongeber to the strait of Bab el Mandeb and the return 
might occupy more than a year,’ so that the time occupied in 


1 It is no proof to the contrary, that, according to the testimony of ancient 
writers, as collected by Movers (Phéniz. ii. 3, p. 190 sqq.), the Phoenicians 
sailed almost as rapidly as the modern merchant ships; for this evidence 
simply applies to the voyages on the Mediterranean Sea with which they were 
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the voyage as given here cannot furnish any decisive proof 
that the fleet sailed beyond Southern Arabia to the East Indies. 

And lastly, the same remarks apply to the goods brought 
from Ophir, which many regard as decisive evidence in favour of 
India. The principal article for which Ophir became so cele- 
brated, viz. the gold, is not found either in Sufdra near Goa, or 
in the land of Abhira. Even if India be much richer in gold 
than was formerly supposed (cf. Lassen, in p. 592), the rich 
gold country lies to the north of Cashmir (see Lassen, ii. 
pp. 603-4). Moreover, not only is it impossible to conceive 
what goods the Phoenicians can have offered to the Indian 
merchants for their gold and the other articles named, since 
large sums of gold were sent to India every year in the Roman 
times to pay for the costly wares that were imported thence 
(see Roscher, pp. 53, 54); but it is still less possible to com- 
prehend how the shepherd tribe of Abhira could have come 
into possession of so much gold as the Ophir fleet brought 
home. The conjecture of Ritter (Zrdk. xiv. p. 399) and Lassen 
(ii p. 592), that this tribe had come to the coast not very long 
before from some country of their own where gold abounded, 
and that as an uncultivated shepherd tribe they attached but 
very little value to the gold, so that they parted with it to the 
Pheenicians for their purple cloths, their works in brass and 
glass, and for other things, has far too little probability to 
appear at all admissible. If the Abhira did not know the 
value of the gold, they would not have brought it in such quan- 
tities out of their original home into these new settlements. 
We should therefore be obliged to assume that they were a 
trading people, and this would be at variance with all the 
known accounts concerning this tribe—As a rule, the gold 
treasures of Hither Asia were principally obtained from Arabia 
in the most ancient times. If we leave Havilah (Gen. ii 11) 
out of the account, because its position cannot be determined 
familiar, and to the period when the Phcenician navigation had reached its 
fullest development, so that it has no bearing upon the time of Solomon and 
a voyage upon the Arabian Sea, with which the Pheenicians were hitherto 
quite unacquainted.—Again, the calculation made by Lassen (ii. pp. 590-1), 
according to which a voyage from Eziongeber to the mouth of the Indus could 
have been accomplished in a hundred days, is founded upon the assumption 
that the Phoenicians were already acquainted with the monsoon and knew 


what was the best time for the navigation of the Red Sea,—an assumption 
which can neither be proved nor shown to be probable. 
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with certainty, the only other place specially referred to in the 
Old Testament besides Ophir as being celebrated as a gold 
country is Saba, in the south-western portion of Yemen. The 
Sabseans bring gold, precious stones, and incense (Isa. lx. 6; 
Ezek. xxvii. 22); and the queen of Saba presented Solomon 
with 120 talents of gold, with perfumes and with precious stones 
(1 Kings x. 10). This agrees with the accounts of the classical 
writers, who describe Arabia as very rich in gold (cf. Strabo, 
xvi. 777 sq. and 784; Diod. Sic. ii. 50, iii) 44; also Bochart, 
Phaleg, 1. ii c 27). These testimonies, which we have already 
given in part at Ex. xxxviii. 31, are far too distinct to be set 
aside by the remark that there is no gold to be found in Arabia 
at the present time. For whilst, on the one hand, the wealth of 
Arabia in gold may be exhausted, just as Spain no longer yields 
any silver, on the other hand we know far too little of the 
interior of Southern Arabia to be able distinctly to maintain 
that there is no gold in existence there—Silver, the other 
metal brought from Ophir, was also found in the land of the 
Nabateans, according to Strabo, xvi. p. 784, although the wealth 
of the ancient world in silver was chiefly derived from Tarshish 
or Tartessus in Spain (cf Movers, Phoniz. 1. 3, p. 36 sqq., 
where the different places are enumerated in which silver was 
found).—That precious stones were to be found in Arabia is 
evident from the passages cited above concerning the Sabeans. 
—On the other hand, however, it has been supposed that the 
remaining articles of Ophir could only have been brought from 
the East Indies. 

According to ch. x. 12, the Ophir ships brought a large 
quantity of DDN ‘¥y (almuggim wood: 2 Chron. ii. 7, o°2>8). 
According to Kimchi (on 2 Chron. ii 7), the O?% or DUN is 


arbor rubri coloris, dicta lingua arabica albakam ( pill), vulgo 


brasilua. This tree, according to Abulfadl (Celsius, Hierod. i. p. 
176), is a native of India and Ethiopia; and it is still a ques- 
tion in dispute, whether we are to understand by this the Ptero- 
carpus Santal., from which the true sandal-wood comes, and 
which is said to grow only in the East Indies on Malabar and 
Java, or the Casalpinia Sappan L., a tree which grows in the 
East Indies, more especially in Ceylon, and also in different 
parts of Africa, the red wood of which is used in Europe chiefly 
for dyeing. Moreover the true explanation of the Hebrew name 
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is still undiscovered. The derivation of it from the Sanserit 
Valgu, +e. pulcher (Lassen and Ritter), has been set aside by 
Gesenius as inappropriate, and mocha, mochata, which is said to | 
signify sandal-wood in Sanscrit, has been suggested instead. 
But no evidence has been adduced in its favour, nor is the 
word to be found in Wilson’s Sanscrit Lexicon. If, however, 
this derivation were correct, Ss would be the Arabic article, and 
the introduction of this article in connection with the word 
mocha would be a proof that the sandal-wood, together with its 
name, came to the Hebrews through merchants who spoke 
Arabic.—The other articles from Ophir mentioned in ch. x. 22 
are D'DNW, ddevres erehavrivo. (LXX.), dentes elephantorum or 
ebur (Vulg.), BT 1”, elephants’ teeth (Targ.). But however 
certain the meaning of the word may thus appear, the justifica- 
tion of this meaning is quite as uncertain. In other cases 
ivory is designated by the simple term {¥ (ch. x. 18, xxii. 39; 
Ps. xlv. 9; Amos iii. 15, etc.), whereas Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) calls 
the whole tusk # ni21p, horns of the tooth. 0°37 is said to 
signify elephants here ; and according to Benary it is contracted 
from 3%, the Sanscrit word tbha, elephant; according to 
Ewald, from pan, from the Sanscrit Kalabha ; and according to 
Hitzig, from 0°33 = D209, Libyt; or else 0°272% is a false read- 
ing for 0°22 1%, ivory and ebony, according to Ezek. xxvii. 15 
(see Ges. Thes. p. 1453). Of these four derivations the first two 
are decidedly wrong: the first, because 2bha as a name for the 
elephant only occurs, according to Weber, in the later Indian 
‘writings, and is never used in the earlier writings in this sense 
(vid. Roediger, Addenda ad Gres. thes. p. 115); the second, 
because Kalabha does not signify the elephant, but catulum 
elephanti, before it possesses any teeth available for ivory. The 
third is a fancy which its originator himself has since given up; 
and the fourth a conjecture, which is not raised to a probability 
even by the attempt of Bottcher to show that 0°27 is a case 
of backward assimilation from 5337, because the asyndeton 
D°37 j between two couples connected by 1 is without any 
analogy, and the passages adduced by Bottcher, viz. Deut. 
xxix. 22, Josh. xv. 54 sqq., and even Ezek. xxvii. 33, are to be 
taken in quite a different way.—The rendering of 5°5P by apes, 
and the connection of the name not only with the Sanscrit and 
Malabar api, but also with the Greek «jos and x«7Bos, also 
xeiBos, are much surer ; but, on the other hand, the assumption 
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that the Greeks, like the Semitic nations, received the word from 
the Indians along with the animals, is very improbable: for «tres 
in Greek does not denote the ape (7r/@nxos) generally, but simply 
a species of long-tailed apes, the native land of which, accord- 
ing to the testimony of ancient writers, was Ethiopia, and the 
Ethiopian apes are hardly likely to have sprung from India— 
And lastly, even in the case of 55h, according to the ancient 
versions peacocks, the derivation from the Malabaric or Tamul 
tégai or téghar (cf. Roediger in Ges. Zhes. p. 1502) is not placed 
beyond the reach of doubt. 

If, in conclusion, we look through all the articles of commerce 
that were brought to Jerusalem from the Ophir voyages, apart from 
the gold and silver, which were not to be found in the land of 
Abhira, the ivory and ebony (supposing that we ought to read iv 
b22M for 0°23”) furnish no evidence in support of India, inas- 
much as both of them could have been brought from Ethiopia, as 
even Lassen admits (11. p. 554). And even if the words Almuggim, 
Kophim, and Tucchyim really came from India along with the 
objects to which they belonged, it would by no means follow 
with: certainty from this alone that Ophir was situated in India 
—For since, for example, there are indisputable traces of very 
early commercial intercourse between India and Hither Asia 
and Africa, especially Southern Arabia and Ethiopia, reaching 
far beyond the time of Solomon, the seamen of Hiram and Solo- 
mon may have obtained these articles either in Arabia or on 
the Ethiopian coast. For even if the statements of Herodotus 
and Strabo, to the effect that the Phoenicians emigrated from 
the islands of the Erythrean Sea, Tylos (or Tyros ?) and Arados, 
to the Pheenician coast, do not prove that the Phoenicians had 
already extended their commercial enterprise as far as India 
even before the twelfth century, as Lassen (ii. 597 and 584-5) 
supposes; if the Tyrians and Aradians, who were related to them 
by tribe, still continued to dwell upon the islands of the Persian 
Gulf, from which they could much more easily find the way to 


1 Compare Aristoteles, hist. animal. ii. 8: sors 38 6 pet» xZBoo wibnxos sms 
sede Strabo, xvii. p. 812: gore 38 6 xHx0g To EY Apcowmxoy solxag Larupe, 
v drro Of xuvog xeel dpxrov peratr’ yevvdras 3’ tv Aibsowia. Plinius, A. n. viii. 
19 (28): Jidem (the games of Pompey the Great) ostenderunt ex “Ethiopia 
quas vocant x7y%ous, guarum pedes posteriores pedibus humanis et cruribus, 
priores manibus fuere similes. Solinus Polyh. says the same ears Hieroz. 
i. lib. iii. ¢. 31). 
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India by sea,—since the historical character of these statements 
has been disputed by Movers (Phénizier, ii 1, p. 38 sqq.) on 
very weighty grounds ; yet it is evident that there was a very ~ 
early intercourse between East India and Africa, reaching far 
beyond all historical testimony, from the following well-estab- 
lished facts: that the Egyptians made use of indigo in the 
dyeing of their stuffs, and this could only have been brought to 
them from India; that muslins, which were likewise of Indian 
origin, are found among the materials in which the mummies 
are enveloped; and that in the graves of the kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, who ceased to reign in the year 1476 B.c., 
there have been discovered vases of Chinese porcelain (cf. 
Lassen, i. p. 596). And the intercourse between the southern 
coast of Arabia and Hither India may have been quite as old, if 
not older ; so that Indian productions may have been brought 
to Hither Asia by the Sabeeans long before the time of Solomon 
(md. Lassen, i. pp. 593-4, and Movers, Phiniz. ii. 3, pp. 247, 
256). But the commercial intercourse between Arabia and the 
opposite coast of Ethiopia, by which African productions reached 
the trading inhabitants of Arabia, was unquestionably still older 
than the trade with India. If we weigh well all these points, 
there is no valid ground for looking outside Arabia for the 
situation of the Solomonian Ophir. But we shall no doubt be 
obliged to give up the hope of determining with any greater 
precision that particular part of the coast of Arabia in which 
Ophir was situated, inasmuch as hitherto neither the name 
Ophir nor the existence of gold-fields in Arabia has been 
established by modern accounts, and moreover the interior of 
the great Arabian peninsula is still for the most part a terra 
incognita.’ 

1 If the notice of Eupolemus contained in a fragment in Eusebius (prepar. 
ev. ix. 30), to the effect that David (a mistake for Solomon) sent miners to 
the island of Ovo9% (for which Gesenius conjectures that we should read Ov9p% 
or Ovgyp) in the Red Sea, which was rich in gold mines, and that they 
brought gold thence to Judea, could be proved to be historical through 
any earlier testimony, Ophir would have been an island of the Erythrean 
Sea, either Dahlak inside Bab el Mandeb, or Diu Zokatara (the Sanscrit 
Dwipa Sukhatara, i.e. the happy island) by the present Cape Guardafui, 
But this notice is evidently simply a conjecture founded upon the Old Testa- 
ment, haying no historical value. 
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CHAP. X. THE QUEEN OF SABA. SOLOMON’S WEALTH AND SPLENDOUR. 


Vers. 1-13. VISIT oF THE QUEEN OF Sasa (cf. 2 Chron. ix. 
1-12).—When the fame of Solomon’s great wisdom came to the 
ears of the queen of Saba, probably through the Ophir voyages, 
she undertook a journey to Jerusalem, to convince herself of the 
truth of the report which had reached her, by putting it to the 
test by means of enigmas. IY, Sad, is not Ethiopia or 
Meroé, as Josephus (Ant. viii. 6, 5), who confounds N2Y with 
N30, and the Abyssinian Christians suppose (vid. Ludolfi est. 
ith. ii. 3), but the kingdom of the Sabewans, who were cele- 
brated for their trade in incense, gold, and precious stones, and 
who dwelt in Arabia Felix, with the capital Sada, or the 
MapiaBa of the Greeks. This queen, who is called Balkis in 
the Arabian legend (cf. Koran, Sur. 27, and Pococke, Spectm. hist. 
Arab. p. 60), heard the fame of Solomon 717 ny; ze. not “ at 
the naming of the name of Jehovah” (Bottcher), nor “in re- 
spect of the glory of the Lord, with regard to that which Solomon 
had instituted for the glory of the Lord” (Thenius); nor even 
“serving to the glorification of God” (de Wette and Maurer) ; 
but literally, “ belonging to the name of the Lord;” in other 
words, the fame which Solomon had acquired through the name 
of the Lord, or through the fact that the Lord had so glorified 
Himself in him (Ewald and Dietrich in Ges. Lex. sv. ?). “She 
came to try him with riddles,” ze. to put his wisdom to the test 
by carrying on @ conversation with him in riddles. The love of 
the Arabs for riddles, and their superiority in this jeu d esprit, 
is sufficiently well known from the immense extent to which 
the Arabic literature abounds in Mashals. ‘We have only to 
think of the large collections of proverbs made by Ali ben Abi 
Taleb and Meidani, or the Makamen of Hariri, which have been 
made accessible to all by F. Riickert’s masterly translation into 
German, and which are distinguished by an amazing fulness of 
word-play and riddles. i, a riddle, is a pointed saying which 
merely hints at the deeper truth and leaves it to be guessed.— 
Vers. 2, 3. As the queen of a wealthy country, she came with a 
very large retinue. %N does not mean a military force or an 
armed escort (Thenius), but riches, property ; namely, her nume- 
rous retinue of men (O23), ver. 13), and camels laden with 
valuable treasures, The words >... Dra are an explana- 
tory circumstantial clause, both here and also in the Chronicles, 
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where the cop. Vav stands before pda (cf. Ewald, § 341, a, 8). 
“ And spake to Solomon all that she had upon her heart,” 1c. 
in this connection, whatever riddles she had it in her mind to 
lay before him; “and Solomon told her all her sayings,” de. 
was able to solve all her riddles. There is no ground for think- 
ing of sayings of a religious nature, as the earlier commentators 
supposed, but simply of sayings the meaning of which was con- 
cealed, and the understanding of which indicated very deep 
wisdom.—Vers. 4, 5. She saw ‘20, ~e Solomon’s palace, not 
the temple, and “the food of his table,” ze both the great 
variety of food that was placed upon the king’s table (ch. v. 
2, 3), and also the costly furniture of the table (ver. 21), and 
“the seat of his retainers and the standing of his servants,” 2¢. 
the places in the palace assigned to the ministers and servants 
of the king, which were contrived with wisdom and arranged in 
a splendid manner. O3Y are the chief officers of the king, 
viz. ministers, counsellors, and aides de camp; O'NW, the 
court servants ; 22D, the rooms of the courtiers in attendance ; 
Toyo, the standing-place, 2c. the rooms of the inferior servants, 
“and their clothing,” which they received from the king; and 
Ypvo, not his cup-bearers (LXX., Vulg.), but as in Gen. xl 21, 
the drink, z.e. probably the whole of the drinking arrangements; 
ind, and his ascent, by which he was accustomed to go into 
the house of Jehovah. 79 does not mean burnt-offering here, 
as the older translators have rendered it, but ascent, as in Ezek. 
xl. 26, and as the Chronicles have correctly explained it by 
snedy. For burnt-offering is not to be thought of in this con- 
nection, because the queen had nothing to see or to be astonished 
at in the presentation of such an offering. NY is most likely 
“the king’s outer entrance” into the temple, mentioned in 
2 Kings xvi 18; and the passage before us would lead us to 
suppose that this was a work of art, or an artistic arrangement. 
31 717 XA, “ and thére was no more spirit in her:” she was beside 
herself with amazement, as in Josh. v. 1, ii. 11.—Vers. 6-9. 
She then said with astonishment to Solomon, that of what her 
eyes now saw she had not heard the half, through the report 
which had reached her of his affairs and of his wisdom, and 
which had hitherto appeared incredible to her; and not only con- 
gratulated his servants, who stood continually near him and could 
hear his wisdom, but also praised Jehovah his God, that out of 
His eternal love to His people Israel He had given them a king 
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to do justice and righteousness. The earlier theologians inferred 
from this praising of Jehovah, which involved faith in the true 
God, when taken in connection with Matt. xii. 42, that this 
queen had been converted to the true God, and conversed with 
Solomon on religious matters. But, as we have already observed 
at ch. v. 21, an acknowledgment of Jehovah as the God of 
Israel was reconcilable with polytheism. And the fact that 
nothing is said about her offering sacrifice in the temple, shows 
that the conversion of the queen is not to be thought of here.— 
Ver. 10. She thereupon presented to Solomon a hundred and 
twenty talents of gold (more than three million thalers [nearly 
half a million sterling—Tr.]), and a very large quantity of spices 
and precious stones, The 0°)¥2 probably included the genuine 
balsam of Arabia, even if D¥3 was not the specific name of the 
genuine balsam. “There never more came so much of such 
spices to Jerusalem.” Instead of 29? iY . . . 82N? we find in 
the Chronicles, ver. 9, simply 75 N>, “there was nothing like 
this balsam,” which conveys the same meaning though expressed 
more indefinitely, since 8¥7/1 DY2D points back to the preceding 
words, “ balsam (spices) in great quantity.” Vers. 11,12. The 
allusion to these costly presents leads the historian to introduce 
the remark here, that the Ophir fleet also brought, in addition 
to gold, a large quantity of Algummzm wood (see at ch. 1x. 
28) and precious stones. Of this wood Solomon had 7YDD or 
nidon made for the temple and palace. “IybD, from ‘YD, signifies 
@ support, and npop may be a later form for pdb, a flight of 
steps or a staircase, so that we should have to think of steps 
with bannisters. This explanation is at any rate a safer one 
than that of “ divans” (Thenius), which would have been quite 
out of place in the temple, or “ narrow pannelled stripes on the 
floor” (Bertheau), which cannot in the smallest degree be de- 
duced from “Yd, or “support = moveables, viz. tables, benches, 
footstools, boxes, and drawers” (Bottcher), which neither har- 
monizes with the temple, where there was no such furniture, 
nor with the ni>bp of the Chronicles. “And guitars and harps 
for the singers,” probably for the temple singers, 133 and 
033 are string instruments; the former resembling our guitar 


1 It was this which gave rise to the legend in Josephus (Ant. viii. 6, 6), 
that it was through this queen that the root of the true balsam (Opobalsamum), 
which was afterwards cultivated in gardens at Jericho and Engedi, was first 
of all brought to Palestine (cf. Movers, Phénizier, ii, 8, p. 226 sqq.). 
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rather than the harp, the strings being carried over the sound- 
ing-board upon a bridge, the latter being of a pitcher shape with- 
out any sounding bridge, as in the case of the harps.—Ver. 13. 
Solomon gave the queen of Saba all that she wished and asked 
for, beside what he gave her “according to the hand,” 2. the 
might, of the king; that is to say, in addition to the presents 
answering to his might and his wealth, which he was obliged to 
give as a king, according to the Oriental custom. In the Chro- 
nicles (ver. 12) we find “ beside that which she had brought 
(7837) to the king,” which is an abbreviated expression for “be- 
side that which he gave her in return for what she had brought 
to him,” or beside the return presents corresponding to her gifts to 
him, as it has been already correctly paraphrased by the Targum. 


Vers. 14-22. SoLomon’s WEALTH AND THE USE HE MADE OF 
Ir (cf. 2 Chron. ix. 13-21).—Ver. 14. The gold which Solomon 
received in one year amounted to 666 talents—more than 
seventeen million thalers (two million and a half sterling—TR). 
666 is evidently a round number founded upon an approxima- 
tive valuation. NMS 72Wa is rendered in the Vulg. per annos sin- 
gulos ; but this is hardly correct, as the Ophir fleet, the produce 
of which is at any rate included, did not arrive every year, but 
once in three years. Thenius is wrong in supposing that this 
revenue merely applies to the direct taxes levied upon the 
Israelites. It includes all the branches of Solomon’s revenue, 
whether derived from his commerce by sea and land (cf. vers. 
28, 29) or from the royal domains (1 Chron. xxvii. 26-31), or 
received in the form of presents from foreign princes, who either 
visited him like the queen of Saba or sent ambassadors to him 
(vers. 23, 24), excepting the duties and tribute from conquered 
kings, which are specially mentioned in ver. 15. ‘Nn "wap 725, 
beside what came in (705v? 83) from the travelling traders and 
the commerce of the merchants, and from all the kings, etc. *Y28 
DF (a combination resembling our merchantmen; cf. Ewald, 
§ 287, ¢, p. 721) are probably the tradesmen or smaller dealers 
who travelled about in the country, and ps4 the wholesale 
dealers. This explanation of BNA cannot be rendered doubtful 
by the objection that 37 only occurs elsewhere in connection 
with the wandering about of spies; for 237 signified originally to 
go about, spy out, or retail scandal, and-after that to trade, and 
goabout asa tradesman. 21y8 "200 are not kings of the auxiliary 
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and allied nations (Chald., Ges.), but kings of the mixed popula- 
tion, and according to Jer. xxv. 24, more especially of the popu- 
lation of Arabia Deserta (02782 p38), which bordered upon 
Palestine ; for Y is a mixed crowd of all kinds of men, who 
either attach themselves to a nation (Ex. xii. 38), or live in the 
midst of it as foreigners (Neh. xiii. 3), hence a number of mer- 
cenaries (Jer. L 37). In 2 Chron ix. 14, 77 is therefore cor- 
rectly explained by the term 21, which does not mean the whole 
of Arabia, but “ only a tract of country not very extensive on the 
east and south of Palestine” (Gesenius), as these tribes were 
tributary to Solomon. 7287 Ning, the governors of the land, 
are probably the officers named in ch. iv. 7-19. As they col- 
lected the duties in the form of natural productions and delivered 
them in that form, so also did the tradesmen and merchants pay 
their duties, and the subjugated pastoral tribes of Arabia their 
tribute, in natura. This explains in a very simple manner why 
these revenues are separated from the revenue of Solomon which 
came in the form of money. NB is a foreign word, which first 
found its way into the Hebrew language after the times of the 
Assyrians, and sprang from the Sanscrit paksha, a companion or 
friend, which took the form of pakkha in Prakmit, and probably 
of pakha in the early Persian (vid. Benfey and Stern, die Monats- 
namen, p. 195).—Vers. 16, 17. Solomon had 500 ornamental 
shields made, 200 larger ones (0°3¥, scuta, targets), and 300 
smaller (0°330, clypet). These shields, like all the shields of the 
ancients, were made of wood or basket-work, and covered with 
gold plate instead of leather (see my bibl. Archaol. ii. pp. 296 
sqq.). tiny ant does not mean aurum jugulatum, i.e. gold mixed 
with metal of a different kind, but, as Kimchi has shown, aurwm 


diductum, beaten gold, from DN, to stretch ; since Solomon would 
certainly use pure gold for these ornamental shields. “Six hun- 
dred shekels of gold he spread upon one target,” that is to say, 
he used for gilding one target. Six hundred shekels would 
weigh about 174 lbs., so that the value of the gold upon a target 
would be more than 5000 thalers (£750), supposing that the 
Mosaic shekel is meant. But this is rendered doubtful by the 
fact that the gold upon the small shields is estimated at three 
mine. If, for example, the three mine are equal to three 
hundred shekels, according to 2 Chron. ix. 16, as is generally 
assumed, a hundred shekels are reckoned as one mina; and as 
the mina only contained fifty Mosaic shekels, according to Ezek. 
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xlv. 12, the reference must be to shekels after the king’s weight 
(2 Sam. xiv.‘26), which were only half the sacred shekel (see 
my bbl. Archdol. 11. p. 135). Consequently the gold plate upon 
one target was not quite 9 lbs. and that upon a shield not 
quite 44 lbs, These shields were: intended for the body-guard 
to carry on state occasions (ch. xiv. 27, 28; 2 Chron. xii. 10), 
and were kept in the house of the forest of Lebanon (ch. vii. 2). 
—Vers. 18-20. Solomon had a great throne of ivory made, and 
had it overlaid with fine gold. {#02 is not a throne made of 
Ivory, but one merely ornamented with ivory; and we are to 
imagine the gilding as effected by laying the gold simply upon 
the wood, and inserting the ivory within the gold plate. [Bid,a 
hophal participle of WB: aurum depuratum, hence = WD in 2 
Chron. ix. 17. The throne had six steps, and a “ rounded head 
on the hinder part thereof,” z.c. a back which was arched above 
or rounded off; and N', arms, «.e. arms on both sides of the 
seat (Navn Dipd), and two lions standing by the side of the arms. 
Beside this there were twelve lions upon the six steps, namely 
two upon each step, one on this side and one on that. Instead 
of ON (ver. 20) we find nim in ver. 19, just as we do in both 
verses of the Chronicles, not because the reference is to artificial, 
Inanimate figures and not to natural lions, as Thenius supposes, 
but because the plural ending 5’; is an unusual one with this 
word; and even where natural lions are spoken of, we always 
find MSN in other passages (cf. Judg. xiv. 5; 2 Sam. i 23; 
2 Kings xvii. 25; Song of Sol. iv. 8, etc.). The lions were 
symbols of the ruler’s authority ; and the twelve lions upon the 
steps may possibly have pointed to the rule over the twelve 
tribes of Israel, which was concentrated in the throne; not 
“ watchers of the throne,” as Thenius thinks. This throne was 
so splendid a work, that the historian observes that nothing of 
the kind had ever been made for any other kingdom. Upon the 


t Instead of MIMD mp5 biay ONT we have in the Chronicles v3) 
OMNND xpd 23, ie and a footatool in gold fastened to the throne”’ (the 
plural DINND refers to the footstool and the steps). Now, however easily 


DYMND may ‘havo been written by mistake for »NND, IN WI5 cannot have 
grown out of Say winn by any guch mistake. The quid-pro-quo of the LXX. 
for Day win, wporogel peooxas, in which biay is certainly confounded with 


o3y, does not warrant the conjecture of Thenius, that the Chronicler found 
bap i in his original and substituted #35 (lamb), whereupon was (lamb) ‘was 
changed by another hand into wad) footatep, and yx was dropped altogether. 
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early Assyrian monuments we do indeed find high seats depicted, 
which are very artistically worked, and provided with backs and 
arms, and some with the arms supported by figures of animals 
(see Layard’s Nineveh and tts Remains, vol. ii. p. 301), but none 
. resembling Solomon’s throne. It is not till a later age that the 
more splendid thrones appear (vid. Rosenmiiller, 4. u. NV. Morgen- 
land, iii. pp. 176 sqq.).—Vers. 21, 22. The drinking vessels of 
Solomon also were all of gold, and all the vessels of the house 
of the forest of Lebanon of costly gold (74D: see at ch. vi 20). 
Silver was counted as nothing, because the Tarshish fleet arrived 
once in three years, bringing gold, silver, etc. (see at ch. ix. 28). 

In vers. 23-29 everything that had to be stated concerning 
the wealth, wisdom, and revenue of Solomon is summed up as 
a conclusion (cf. 2 Chron. ix. 22-28 and i 14-17).—Vers. 
23 and 24 point back to ch. v. 9-14. oa" : Solomon became 
greater, not was greater, on account of the Vdv consec. YINT"79, 
all the world, corresponds to Dyayin-o3 in ch.v.14. The foreign- 
ers out of all lands, who came on account of his wisdom, brought 
Solomon presents: gold and silver vessels, clothes (ningy, court 
dresses, which are still customary presents in the East), pw, 
armour, spices, horses and mules.—Ver. 26 is simply a repeti- 
tion of ch. v. 6 (compare also ch. ix. 19); and ver. 27 is merely 
a further extension of ver. 21. The words of ver. 27, “ Solo- 
mon made silver like stones in Jerusalem, and cedars like the 
sycamores in the lowland for abundance,” are a hyperbolical 
description of his collection of enormous quantities of precious 
metals and costly wood. 5°2p¥, sycomori, mulberry fig-trees, are 
very rare in Palestine in its present desolate state (see Rob. Pal. 
iii. 27), and are only met in any abundance in Egypt; but in 
ancient times they abounded in the lowlands of Palestine to 
such an extent, that they were used as common building wood 
(vid. Isa. ix. 9,on which Theodoret observes, rovrwy (cuxapiver) 
4 IIadatortivn memrnpwrar). According to 1 Chron. xxvii. 28, 
the sycamore forests in the lowland of Judah were.royal do- 
mains.—Vers. 28, 29 (cf. 2 Chron. i 16,17). “And (as for) 
the going out of horses from Egypt for Solomon, a company of 
king’s merchants fetched (horses) for a definite price.” This is 
the only possible explanation of the verse according to the 
Masoretic punctuation ; but to obtain it, the first MPO must be 
connected with "IND in opposition to the accents, and the second - 
must be pointed 7p2. This is the rendering adopted by Ge- 
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senius in his Zhesaurus and Lexicon (ed. Dietr. s. v. MP). The 
meaning company or troop may certainly be justified from Gen. 
i. 10, Ex. vii. 19, and Lev. xi. 36, where the word signifies an | 
accumulation of water. Still there is something very strange 
not only in the application of the word both to a company of 
traders and also to a troop of horses, but also in the omission of 
D‘O (horses) after the second PS. Hence the rendering of 
the LXX. and Vulgate deserves attention, and may possibly be 
the one to be preferred (as Michaelis, Bertheau on Chron., and 
Movers assume). The translators of these versions have taken 
mpp as the name of a place, é£ ’Exové, or rather éx Kové, de Coa.’ 
According to this, the rendering would be: “And as for the 
going out of horses from Egypt and Koa (or Kawe) for Solomon, 
the king’s traders fetched them from Koa (Kawe) for a fixed 
price.” It is true that the situation of Koa cannot be more 
precisely defined; but there seems to be very little doubt that 
it was a place for the collection of customs upon the frontier of 
Egypt.—Ver. 29. “ And there came up and went out a chariot 
from Egypt for six hundred shekels of silver, and a horse for a 
hundred and fifty shekels; and so (in the same manner as for 
Solomon) they led them out for all the kings of the Hittites 
and the kings of Aram through their hand.” 337», like 23) in 
2 Sam. vii. 4, x. 18, and Ezek. xxxix. 20, denotes a chariot 
with the team of horses belonging to it, possibly three horses 
(see at ch. v. 6), not guadriga (Clericus and others), or two 
draught horses and two as a reserve (Thenius). For the infer- 
ence, that if a horse cost 150 shekels, a team of four would be 
obtained for 600, is not quite a certain one, since the chariot 
itself would certainly not be given in. A hundred and fifty 
shekels are a little more than 130 thalers (£19, 10s —Tr.), and 
600 would be 525 thalers (£78, 15s.). These amounts are 
sufficient to show how untenable the opinion of Movers is, that 
the sums mentioned are not the prices paid for horses and 
chariots, but the payment made for their exit, or the customs 
duty. And his other opinion is equally erroneous, namely that 
the chariots and horses were state carriages and horses of luxury 
intended for the king—-The merchants are called the king's 


1That Kové or Koé is the earliest reading of the LXX., and not the éx 
Orxové of the Cod. Vat. and Alex., is very evident from the statement which 
we find in the Onomast. of Eusebius (ed. Larsow et Parth. p. 260), Kad, sanoios 
Aiyuzzov; for which Jerome has Coa, que est juxta Eqyptum, after the Vulgate. 
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traders, not because a portion of their profits went into the royal 
treasury as the tax upon trade (Bertheau), nor as the brokers 
who bought for the king (Thenius), but because they carried on 
their trade for the king’s account. O73 cannot be adduced as 
evidence to the contrary ; for linguists require no proof that this 
cannot mean “auf thre Hand,” as Thenius assumes. Bottcher’s 
explanation is the right one, namely, “ through their hand,” in- 
asmuch as they brought the horses and chariots themselves even 
to those kings who lived at a greater distance, without employing 
intermediate agents. The kings of the O'AN, the Hittites in the 
wider sense (= Canaanites, as in Josh.1. 4, 2 Kings vir 6, Ezek. 
xvi. 3), and of Aram, were in part Solomon’s vassals, since his 
rule extended over all the Canaanites with the exception of the 
Pheenicians, and over several kingdoms of Aram. 


CHAP. XI SOLOMON’S POLYGAMY AND IDOLATRY. HIS OPPONENTS, 
AND HIS DEATH. 


The idolatry into which Solomon fell in his old age appears 
so strange in a king so wise and God-fearing as Solomon showed 
himself to be at the dedication of the temple, that many have 
been quite unable to reconcile the two, and have endeavoured . 
to show either that Solomon’s worship of idols was psycholo- 
gically impossible, or that the knowledge of God and the piety 
attributed to him are unhistorical But great wisdom and a 
refined knowledge of God are not a defence against the folly of 
idolatry, since this has its roots in the heart, and springs from 
sensual desires and the lust of the flesh, The cause assigned 
in the biblical account for Solomon’s falling away from the 
Lord, is that he loved many strange, ze foreign or heathen, 
wives, who turned his heart from Jehovah to their own gods in 
his old age. Consequently the falling away did not take place 
suddenly, but gradually, as Solomon got old, and was not a 
complete renunciation of the worship of Jehovah, to whom he 
offered solemn sacrifices three times a year, and that certainly 
to the day of his death (ch. ix. 25), but consisted simply in the 
fact that his heart was no longer thoroughly devoted to the 
Lord (ch. xi. 4), and that he inclined towards the idols of his 
foreign wives and built them altars (vers. 5-8); that is to say, 
it consisted merely in a syncretic mixture of Jehovah-worship 
and idolatry, by which the worship which should be paid solely 
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and exclusively to the true God was not only injured, but was 
even turned into idolatry itself, Jehovah the only true God 
being placed on a level with the worthless gods of the heathen. — 
—Love to foreign wives no doubt presupposed an inclination to 
foreign customs ; it was not, however, idolatry in itself, but was 
still reconcilable with that sincere worship of Jehovah which 
is attributed to Solomon in the earlier years of his reign. At 
the same time it was a rock on which living faith and true 
adherence to the Lord might at last suffer shipwreck And we 
may even infer from the repeated warnings of God (ch. ii 14, 
vi 12, ix. 4), that from the earliest years of his reign Solomon 
was in danger of falling into idolatry. This danger did, indeed, 
spring in his case from his inclination to foreign customs ; but 
this inclination was again influenced by many of the circum- 
stances of his reign, which we must regard as contributing more 
remotely to his eventual fall And among the first of these we 
must place the splendour and glory of his reign. Through long 
and severe conflicts David had succeeded in conquering all the 
enemies of Israel, and had not only helped his people to peace 
and prosperity, but had also raised the kingdom to great power 
and glory. And Solomon inherited these fruits of his father’s 
reign. Under the blessings of peace he was not only able to 
carry out the work of building a splendid temple, which his 
father had urged upon him, but was also able, by a wise use of 
the sources already existing and by opening new ones, still 
further to increase the treasures which he had collected, and 
thereby to exalt the splendour of his kingdom. The treaty 
with Hiram of Tyre, which enabled him to execute the intended 
state buildings in Jerusalem, was followed by alliances for the 
establishment of a widespread commerce both by sea and land, 
through which ever increasing treasures of gold and silver, and 
other costly goods, were brought to the king. As this accumu- 
lation of riches helped to nourish his inclination to a love of 
show, and created a kind of luxury which was hardly reconcil- 
able with the simplicity of manners and the piety of a servant 
of God, so the foreign trade led to a toleration of heathen 
customs and religious views which could not fail to detract 
from the reverence paid to Jehovah, however little the trade 
with foreigners might be in itself at variance with the nature 
of the Old Testament kingdom of God. And again, even the 
great wisdom of king Solomon might also become a rock en- 
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dangering his life of faith, not so much in the manner suggested 
by J. J. Hess (Gesch. Dav. u. Sal. ii. p. 413), namely, that an 
excessive thirst for inquiry might easily seduce him from the 
open and clearer regions of the kingdom of truth into the darker 
ones of the kingdom of lies, ze. of magic, and so lead him to 
the paths of superstition ; as because the widespread fame of 
his wisdom brought distinguished and wise men from distant 
lands to Jerusalem and into alliance with the king, and their 
homage flattered the vanity of the human heart, and led to a 
greater and greater toleration of heathen ways. But these 
things are none of them blamed in the Scriptures, because they 
did not of necessity lead to idolatry, but might simply give an 
indirect impulse to it, by lessening the wall of partition between 
the worship of the true God and that of heathen deities, and 
making apostasy a possible thing. The Lord Himself had pro- 
mised and had given Solomon wisdom, riches, and glory above 
all other kings for the glorification of his kingdom; and these 
gifts of God merely contributed to estrange his heart from the 
true God for the simple reason, that Solomon forgot the command- 
ments of the Lord and suffered himself to be besotted by the 
lusts of the flesh, not only so as to love many foreign wives, but 
so as also to take to himself wives from the nations with which 
Israel was not to enter into any close relationship whatever. 


Vers. 1-13. Sotomon’s LOVE OF MANY WIVES AND IDOLATRY. 
—Vers. 1, 2. “Solomon loved many foreign wives, and that 
along with the daughter of Pharaoh.” ‘5 Na"nN), standing as it 
does between 1 ni3) O°) and nPaxid, cannot mean “ and espe- 
cially the daughter of P.,” as Thenius follows the earlier com- 
mentators in supposing, but must mean, as in ver. 25, “and 
that with, or along with,” ze. actually beside the daughter of 
Pharaoh. She is thereby distinguished from the foreign wives 
who turned away Solomon’s heart from the Lord, so that the 
blame pronounced upon those marriages does not apply to his 
marriage to the Egyptian princess (see at ch. ii. 1). All that 
is blamed is that, in opposition to the command in Deut. xvii. 
17, Solomon loved (1) many foreign wives, and (2) Moabitish, 
Ammonitish, and other wives, of the nations with whom the 
Israelites were not to intermarry. All that the law expressly 
prohibited was marriage with Canaanitish women (Deut. vii. 1-3; 
Ex. xxxiv. 16); consequently the words “ of the nations,” etc., are 
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not to be taken as referring merely to the Sidonian and Hittite 
women (J. D. Mich.); but this prohibition is extended here to 
all the tribes enumerated in ver. 2, just as in Ezra ix. 2 sqq., 
x. 3, Neh. xiii 23; not from a rigour surpassing the law, but 
in accordance with the spirit of the law, namely, because the 
reason appended to the law, ne tn idololatriam a superstitiosis 
multeribus pellicerentur (Clericus), applied to all these nations. 
The Moabites and Ammonites, moreover, were not to be received ° 
into the congregation at all, not even to the tenth generation, 
and of the Edomites only the children in the third generation 
were to be received (Deut. xxiii. 4, 8, 9). There was all the 
less reason, therefore, for permitting marriages with them, that is 
to say, so long as they retained their nationality or their heathen 
ways. The words 023... sMan-ND are connected in form with 
Josh. xxiii. 12, but, like the latter, they really rest upon 
Ex. xxxiv. 16 and Deut. vii 1-3. In the last clause O72 is 
used with peculiar emphasis: Solomon clave to these nations, 
of which God had said such things, to love, ze. to enter into 
the relation of love or into the marriage relation, with them. 
P17 is used of the attachment of a man to his wife (Gen. 
i. 4) and also to Jehovah (Deut. iv. 4, x. 20, etc.).—Vers. 
3-8 carry out still further what has been already stated. In 
ver. 3 the taking of many wives is first explained. He 
had seven hundred nin’ 5'v3, women of the first rank, who 
were exalted into princesses, and three hundred concubines. 
These are in any case round numbers, that is to say, numbers 
which simply approximate to the reality, and are not to be 
understood as affirming that Solomon had all these wives and 
concubines at the same time, but as including all the women 
who were received into his harem during the whole of his reign, 
whereas the sixty queens and eighty concubines mentioned in 
Song of Sol. vi. 8 are to be understood as having been present 
in the court at one time. Even in this respect Solomon sought 
to equal the rulers of other nations, if not to surpass them."— 
These women “ inclined his heart,” 2.e. determined the inclina- 


1 Nevertheless these numbers, especially that of the wives who were raised 
to the rank of princesses, appear sufficiently large to suggest the possibility 
of an error in the numeral letters, although Oriental rulers carried this custom 
to a very great length, as for example Darius Codomannus, of whom it is re- 
lated that he took with him 360 pellices on his expedition against Alexander 
- (wee Curtins, iii. 8, 24; Athen. Deipnos. iii. 1). 
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tion of his heart. Ver. 4. In the time of old age, when the 
flesh gained the supremacy over the spirit, they turned his — 
heart to other gods, so that it was no longer wholly with 
Jehovah, his God. poy, integer, 2.e. entirely devoted to the 
Lord (cf. ch. viii 61), like the heart of David his father, who 
had indeed grievously sinned, but had not fallen into idolatry. 
—Vers. 5-8. He walked after the Ashtaroth, etc. According 
to ver. 7, the idolatry here condemned consisted in the fact 
that he built altars to the deities of all his foreign wives, upon 
which they offered incense and sacrifice to their idols. It is 
not stated that he himself also offered sacrifice to these idols. 
But even the building of altars for idols was a participation 
in idolatry which was irreconcilable with true fidelity to the 
Lord. Mwy, Astarte, was the chief female deity of all the 
Canaanitish tribes; her worship was also transplanted from 
Tyre to Carthage, where it flourished greatly. She was a moon- 
goddess, whom the Greeks and Romans called sometimes Aphro- 
dite, sometimes Urania, SedAnvain, Calestis, and Juno (see the 
Comm. on Judg. ii. 13). 0390, which is called 76 (without 
the article) in ver. 7, and 0370 in Jer. xlix. 1, 3, and Amos i 
15,the abomination of the Ammonites, must not be confounded 
with the Molech (3209, always with the article) of the early 
Canaanites, to whom children were offered in sacrifice in the 
valley of Benhinnom from the time of Ahaz onwards (see the 
Comm. on Lev. xviii 21), since they had both of them their 
separate places of worship in Jerusalem (cf. 2 Kings xxix 
10 and 13), and nothing is ever said about the offering of 
children in sacrifice to Milcom; although the want of informa- 
tion prevents us from determining the precise distinctaon be- 
tween the two. Milcom was at any rate related to the Chemosh 
of the Moabites mentioned in ver. 7; for Chemosh is also de- 
scribed as a god of the Ammonites in Judg. xi. 24, whereas 
everywhere else he is called the god of the Moabites (Num xxi 
29; Amos i 15, etc). Chemosh was a sun-god, who was wor- 
shipped as king of his people and as a god of war, and as such 
is depicted upon coins with a sword, lance, and shield in his 
hands, and with two torches by his side (see at Num. xxi. 29). 
The enumeration of the different idols is incomplete ; Chemosh 
being omitted in ver. 5, and Astarte, to whom Solomon also 
built an altar in Jerusalem, according to 2 Kings xxiii. 13, in 
ver. 7. Still this incompleteness does not warrant our filling 
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up the supposed gaps by emendations of the text. ‘I 31n by, 
as in Judg. ii 11, iii. 7, ete. ‘ “M8 oD, a pregnant expres- 
sion for ‘” ‘nx ngbb xDD, as in Num. xiv. 24, xxxii. 11, 12, ete 

—tThese places of sacrifice (703, see at ch. ii. 2) Solomon built 
upon the mountain in front, «e. to the east, of Jerusalem, and, 
according to the more precise account in 2 Kings xxiii. 13, to 
the right, that is to say, on the southern side, of the Mount of 
Corruption,—in other words, upon the southern peak of the 
Mount of Olives; and consequently this peak has been called 
in church tradition from the time of Brocardus onwards, either 
Mons Offensionis, after the Vulgate rendering of M'nwen 17 in 
2 Kings xxiii. 13, or Mons Scandali, Mount of Offence (vd. 
Rob. Pal.i 565 and 566).—vVer. 8. “ So did he for all his 
foreign wives,” viz. built altars for their gods; for instance, in 
addition to those already named, he also built an altar for 
Astarte. These three altars, which are only mentioned in the 
complete account in 2 Kings xxiii. 13, were sufficient for all 
the deities of the foreign wives. For the Hittites and Edomites 
do not appear to have had any deities of their own that were 
peculiar to themselves. The Hittites no doubt worshipped 
Astarte m common with the Sidonians, and the Edomites pro- 
bably worshipped Milcom. In the whole of the Old Testament 
the only place in which gods of the Edomites are mentioned is 
2 Chron. xxv. 20, and there no names are given. Ofcourse we 
must except Pharaoh’s daughter, according to ver. 1, and the 
remarks already made in connection with that verse; for she 
brought no idolatrous worship to Jerusalem, and consequently 
even in later times we do not find the slightest trace of Egyptian 
idolatry in Jerusalem and Judah. Burning incense (MiNppd) is 
mentioned before sacrificing (NiN3tD), because vegetable offerings 
took precedence of animal sacrifices in the nature-worship of 
Hither Asia (vid. Bahr, Symboltk, ii. pp. 237 sqq.).—Vers. 9 sqq. 
Through this apostasy fromthe Lord his God, who had appeared 


1 From the fact that these places of sacrifice still existed even in the time of 
Josiah, notwithstanding the reforms of Asa, Jehoshaphat, Joash, and Heze- 
kiah, which rooted out all public idolatry, at least in Jerusalem, Movers infers 
(Phéniz. ii. 3, p. 207), and that not without reason, that there was an essential 
difference between these sacred places and the other seats of IJeraelitish 
idolatry which were exterminated, namely, that in their national character 
they were also the places of worship for the foreigners settled in and near 
Jerusalem, e.g. the Sidonian, Ammonitish, and Moabitish merchants, which 
were under the protection of treaties, since this is the only ground on which 
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to him twice (ch. iii. 5 sqq. and ix. 2 sqq.) and had warned 
him against idolatry ("% is a continuation of the participle 
mx731), Solomon drew down upon himself the anger of Jehovah. 
The emphasis lies upon the fact that God had appeared to him 
Himself for the purpose of warning him, and had not merely 
caused him: to be warned by prophets, as Theodoret has ex- 
plained. In consequence of this, the following announcement is 
made to him, no doubt through the medium of a prophet, pos- 
sibly Ahijah (ver. 29): “ Because this has come into thy mind, 
and thou hast not kept my covenant, ... I will tear the kingdom 
from thee and give it to thy servant; nevertheless I will not do 
it in thy lifetime for thy father David’s sake: howbeit I will not 
tear away the whole kingdom; one tribe I will give to thy son.” 
In this double limitation of the threatened forfeiture of the king- 
dom there is clearly manifested the goodness of God (Setxvucs 
THY awetpov ayabornra—Theodoret); not, however, with reference 
to Solomon, who had forfeited the divine mercy through his 
idolatry, but with regard to David and the selection of Jerusalem: 
that is to say, not from any special preference for David and Jeru- 
salem, but in order that the promise made to David (2 Sam. vii.), 
and the choice of Jerusalem as the place where His name should 
be revealed which was connected with that promise, might stand 
immoveably as an act of grace, which no sin of men could over- 
turn (vid. ver. 36). For 1N&¥ )2¥ see the Comm. on vers. 31, 32. 


Vers. 14-40. SoLtomon’s OPPONENTS.—Although the punish- 
ment with which Solomon was threatened for his apostasy was 
not to be inflicted till after his death, the Lord raised up 
several adversaries even during his lifetime, who endangered 
the peace of his kingdom, and were to serve as constant re- 
minders that he owed his throne and his peaceable rule over 
the whole of the kingdom inherited from his father solely to 
the mercy, the fidelity, and the long-suffering of God.—The 
rising up of Hadad and Rezon took place even before the com- 
we can satisfactorily explain their undisturbed continuance at Jerusalem. 
But this would not preclude their having been built by Solomon for the wor- 
ship of his foreign wives ; on the other hand, it is much easier to explain their 
being built in the front of Jerusalem, and opposite to the temple of Jehovah, 
if from the very first regard was had to the foreigners who visited Jerusalem. 
The objection offered by Thenius to this view, which Bertheau had already 
adopted (zur Gesch. der Isr. p. 823), has been shown by Bottcher (N. ereg. 
Achrenl. ii, p. 95) to be utterly untenable. 
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mencement of Solomon’s idolatry, but it is brought by 7m Dpy 
(ver. 14) into logical connection with the punishment with 
which he is threatened in consequence of that idolatry, because 
it was not till a later period that it produced any perceptible 
effect upon his government, yet it ought from the very first to 
have preserved him from self-security. 

Vers. 14-22. The jirst adversary was Hadad the Edomite, 
a man of royal birth, The name 775 (TIS in ver. 17, accord- 
ing to an interchange of 7 and & which is by no means rare) 
was also borne by a pre-Mosaic king of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 35), 
from which we may see that it was not an uncommon name in 
the royal family of the Edomites. But the conjecture of Ewald 
and Thenius, that our Hadad was a grandson of Hadar, the last 
of the kings mentioned there, is quite a groundless one, since it 
rests upon the false assumption that Hadar (called Hadad in 
the Chronicles by mistake) reigned in the time of David (see 
the Comm. on Gen. xxxvi. 31 sqq.). sin before OYINA stands in 
the place of the relative WN: “of royal seed he = who was of the 
royal seed in Edom” (cf. Ewald, § 332, a).—Vers. 15 sqq. When 
David had to do with the Edomites, . . . Hadad fled. n& i is 
analogous to DY 7, to have to do with any one, though in a 
hostile sense, as in the phrase to go to war with (M&) a person, 
whereas DY 9 generally means to be upon the side of any one. 
The correctness of the reading Ni‘73 is confirmed by all the 
ancient versions, which have simply paraphrased the meaning 
in different ways. For Bottcher has already shown that the 
LXX. did not read M373, as Thenius supposes. The words 
from nioy3 to the end of ver. 16 form explanatory circum- 
stantial clauses. On the circumstance itself, compare 2 Sam. 
vii. 13, 14, with the explanation given there. “The slain,” 
whom Joab went to bury, were probably not the Israelites who 
had fallen in the battle in the Salt valley (2 Sam. viii. 13), 
but those who had been slain on the invasion of the land by 
the Edomites, and still remained unburied. After their burial 
Joab defeated the Edomites in the valley of Salt, and remained 
six months in Edom till he had cut off every male. “ All 
Israel” is the whole of the Israelitish army. “ Every male” is 
of course only the men capable of bearing arms, who fell into 
the hands of the Israelites; for “ Hadad and others fled, and the 
whole of the Idumzan race was not extinct” (Clericus). Then 
Hadad fled, while yet a little boy, with some of his father’s 
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Edomitish servants, to go to Egypt, going first of all to Midian 
and thence to Paran. The country of Midian cannot be more 
precisely defined, inasmuch as we meet with Midianites some- 
times in the peninsula of Sinai on the eastern side of the 
Elanitic Gulf, where Edrisi and Abulfeda mention a city of 
Madian (see at Ex. 11. 15), and sometimes on the east of the 
Moabitish territory (see at Num. xxi. 4 and Judg. vi 1). 
Here, at any rate, we must think of the neighbourhood of the 
Elanitic Gulf, though not necessarily of the city of Madian, five 
days’ journey to the south of Aela; and probably of the country 
to which Moses fled from Egypt. Paran is the desert of that 
name between the mountains of Sinai and the south of Canaan 
(see at Num. x. 12), through which the Haj route from Egypt 
by Elath to Mecca still runs. Hadad would be obliged to 
take the road by Elath in order to go to Ecypt, even if he 
had taken refuge with the Midianites on the east of Moab 
and Edom.—Vers. 18 sqq. From Paran they took men with 
them as guides through the desert. Thus Hadad came to 
Egypt, where Pharaoh aieagha him hospitably, and gave them 
a house and maintenance (on? ), and also assigned him land 
(18) to cultivate for the support of the fugitives who had 
come with him, and eventually, as he found great favour in 
his eyes, gave him for a wife the sister of his own wife, queen 
Tachpenes, who bare him @ son, Genubath. This son was 
weaned by Tachpenes in the royal palace, and then brought 
up among (with) the children of Pharaoh, the royal princes. 
According to Rosellini and Wilkinson (Ges. Thes. p. 1500), 
Tachpenes was also the name of a female deity of Egypt. The 
wife of Pharaoh is called 71331, z.¢. the mistress among the king’s 
wives, a8 being the principal consort. In the case of the kings 
of Judah this title is given to the king’s mother, probably as 
the president in the harem, whose place was taken by the 
reigning queen after her death, The weaning, probably a 
family festival as among the Hebrews (Gen. xxi 8) and other 
ancient nations (vid. Dougtei Analecta 33, i. 22 sq.), was carried 
out by the queen in the palace, because the boy was to be 
thereby adopted among the royal children, to be brought up 
with them.—Vers. 21, 22. When Hadad heard in Egypt of 
the death of David and Joab, he asked permission of Pharaoh 
to return to his own country. Pharaoh replied, “ What is there 
lacking to thee with me?” This answer was a pure expression 
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of love and attachment to Hadad, and involved the request that 
he would remain. But Hadad answered, “ No, but let me go.” 
We are not told that Pharaoh then let him go, but this must 
be supplied ; just as in Num. x. 32 we are not told what Hobab 
eventually did in consequence of Moses’ request, but it has to 
be supplied from the context. The return of Hadad to his native 
land is clearly to be inferred from the fact that, according to 
vers. 14 and 25, he rose up as an adversary of Solomon." 

Vers. 23-25. A second adversary of Solomon was Rezon, the ° 
son of Eliadah (for the name see at ch. xv. 18), who had 
fled from his lord Hadadezer, king of Zobah, and who became 
the captain of a warlike troop (773), when David smote them 
(On&), ze. the troops of his lord (2 Sam. viii 3, 4). Rezon pro- 
bably fled from his lord for some reason which is not assigned, 


1 The LXX. have supplied what is missing e conjectura: xal aviorpepev 
"Adep (t.e. Hadad) elo ray yy avrov’ abr) 4 xaxiec qv txoinosy “Adep’ xal EBapu- 
buccnoey Iopaya, xl iBacirevoey tv yn Eda. Thenius proposes to alter the 
Hebrew text accordingly, and draws this conclusion, that “shortly after the 
accession of Solomon, Hadad, having returned from Egypt, wrested from the 
power of the Israelites the greatest part of Edom, probably the true mountain- 
land of Edom, so that certain places situated in the plain, particularly Ezion- 
geber, remained in the hands of the Israelites, and intercourse could be main- 
tained with that port through the Arabah, even though not quite without 
disturbance.” This conclusion, which is described as “ historical,” is indeed 
at variance with 1 Kings xxii. 48, according to which Edom had no king 
even in the time of Jehoshaphat, but only a vicegerent, and also with 
2 Kings viii. 20, according to which it was not till the reign of Jehoshaphat’s 
son Joram that Edom fell away from Judah. But this discrepancy Thenius 
sets aside by the remark at 1 Kings xxii. 48, that in Jehoshaphat’s time the 
family of Hadad had probably died out, and Jehosbaphat prudently availed 
himself of the disputes which arose concerning the succession to enforce 
Judah’s right of supremacy over Edom, and to appoint first a vicegerent and 
then a new king, though perhaps one not absolutely dependent upon him. 
But this conjecture as to the relation in which Jehoshaphat stood to Edom is 
proved to be an imaginary fiction by the fact that, although the pty does 
indeed mention a revolt of the Edomites from Judah (2 Chron. xx.; see 
at 1 Kings xxii. 48), it not only says nothing whatever about the dying out 
of the royal family of Hadad or about disputes concerning the succession, 
but it does not even hint at them.—But with regard to the additions made to 
this passage by the LXX., to which even. Ewald (Gesch. iii. p. 276) attri- 
bates historical worth, though without building upon them such confident 
historical combinations as Thenius, we may easily convince ourselves of their 
critical worthlessness, if we only pass our eye over the whole section (vers. 
14-25), instead of merely singling out those readings of the LXX. which 
support our preconceived opinions, and overlooking all the rest, after the 
thoroughly unscientific mode of criticism adopted by a Thenius or Bottcher. 
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when the latter was engaged in war with David, before his com- 
plete overthrow, and collected together a company from the 
fugitives, with which he afterwards marched to Damascus, and 
having taken possession of that city, made himself king over it. 
This probably did not take place till towards the close of David's 
reign, or even after his death, though it was at the very beginning 
of Solomon’s reign; for “ he became an adversary to Israel all 
the days of Solomon (z.e. during the whole of his reign), and that 
with (beside) the mischief which Hadad did, and he abhorred 
Israel (ze. became disgusted with the Israelitish rule), and became 
king over Aram.” ‘7 Wt is an abbreviated expression, to which 
nyvy may easily be supplied, as it has been by the LXX. (vid. 
Ewald, § 292, b, Anm.). It is impossible to gather from these 
few words in what the mischief done by Hadad to Solomon con- 


For example, the LXX. have connected together the two accounts respecting 
the adversaries Hadad and Rezon who rose up against Solomon (ver. 14 and 
ver. 23), which are separated in the Hebrew text, and have interpolated 
what is stated concerning Rezon in vers. 23 and 24 after ‘DIN in ver. 14, 


and consequently have been obliged to alter 43) jow ‘1 in ver. "25 into xeel 


joey Saray, because they had previously cited Hadad ‘and Rezon as adver- 
saries, whereas in the Hebrew text these words apply to Rezon alone. But 
the rest of ver. 25, namely the words from TINA onwards, they have 


not given till the close of ver. 22 (LXX.) ; and in order to connect this with 
what precedes, they have interpolated the words xa! dviorprpey “Adsp sis rH» 
yxy avroyv. The Alexandrians were induced to resort to this intertwining of 
the accounts concerning Hadad and Rezon, which are kept separate in the 
Hebrew text, partly by the fact that Hadad and Rezon are introduced as 
adversaries of Solomon with the very same words (vers. 14 and 23), but 
more especially by the fact that in ver. 25 of the Hebrew text the injury done 
to Solomon by Hadad is merely referred to in a supplementary manner in con- 
nection with Rezon’s enterprise, and indeed is inserted parenthetically within 
the account of the latter. The Alexandrian translators did not know what 
to make of this, because they did not understand TYTN) and took nN 
for NN}, avrn 4 xaxie. With this reading 7% which follows was necessarily 
understood as referring to Hadad; and as "Hadad was an Edomite, 7p 
DIn-oy had to be altered into ieee eis’ iv yn Edou. Consequently all the 
alterations of the LXX. in this section are simply the result of an arbitrary 
treatment of the Hebrew text, which they did not really understand, and 
consist of a collocation of all that is homogeneous, as every reader of this 
translation who is acquainted with the original text must see so clearly even 
at the very beginning of the chapter, where the number of Solomon’s wives 
is taken from ver. 3 of the Hebrew text and interpolated into ver. 1, that, as 
Thenius observes, ‘‘ the true state of the case can only be overlooked from 
superficiality of observation or from preconceived opinion.” 
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sisted." Rezon, on the other hand, really obtained possession of 
the rule over Damascus. Whether at the beginning or not till 
the end of Solomon’s reign cannot be determined, since all that 
is clearly stated is that he was Solomon’s adversary during the 
whole of his reign, and attempted to revolt from him from the 
very beginning. If, however, he made himself king of Damascus 
in the earliest years of his rgign, he cannot have maintained his 
sway very long, since Solomon afterwards built or fortified Tadmor 
in the desert, which he could not have done if he had not been 
lord over Damascus, as the caravan road from Gilead to Tadmor. 
(Palmyra) went past Damascus.” 

Vers. 26-40. Attempted rebellion of Jeroboam the Ephraimite. 
—Hadad and Rezon are simply described as adversaries (HY) of 
Solomon; but in the case of Jeroboam it is stated that “he 
lifted up his hand against the king,” z.e. he stirred up @ tumult 
or rebellion. 2° O° is synonymous with 2 8%) in 2 Sam.. 
xviii. 28, xx. 21. It is not on account of this rebellion, which 
was quickly suppressed by Solomon, but on account of the later 
enterprise of Jeroboam, that his personal history is so minutely 
detailed. Jeroboam was an Ephraimite (M88, asin 1 Sam. i. 1, 
Judg. xii 5) of Zereda, i.e. Zarthan, in the Jordan valley (see 
ch. vii. 46), son of a widow, and 73), ze. not a subject (Then.), 
but an officer, of Solomon. All that is related of his rebellion 
against the king is the circumstances under which it took place. 
TWAS TW 7, this is how it stands with, as in Josh. v. 4. Solo- 
mon built Millo (ch. ix. 15), and closed the rent (the defile ?) 
in the city of David. 8, ruptura, cannot be a rent or breach 
in the wall of the city of David, inasmuch as 701M is not added, 
and since the fortification of the city by David (2 Sam. v. 9) no 


1 What Josephus (Aut. viii. 7, 6) relates concerning an alliance between 
Hadad and Rezon for the purpose of making hostile attacks upon Israel, is 
merely an inference drawn from the text of the LXX., and utterly worthless. 

2 Compare Ewald, Gesch. iii. p. 276. Itis true that more could be inferred 
from 2 Chron. viii. 3, if the conquest of the city of Hamath by Solomon were 
really recorded in that passage, as Bertheau supposes. But although by pin 
is used to signify the conquest of tribes or countries, we cannot infer the con- 
quest of the city of Hamath from the words, ‘‘ Solomon went to Hamath 
Zobah my ptm and built Tadmor,” etc., since all that voy pin’ distinctly 
expresses is the ‘establishment of his power over the land of Hamath Zobah. 
And this Solomon could have done by placing fortifications in that province, 
because he was afraid of rebellion, even if Hamath Zobah had not actually 
fallen away from his power. 
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hostile attack had ever been made upon Jerusalem; but in all 
probability it denotes the ravine which separated Zion from 
Moriah and Ophel, the future Zyropewon, through the closing of 
which the temple mountain was brought within the city wall, 
and the fortification of the city of David was completed 
(Thenius, Ewald, Gesch. 111. p. 330). Compare 5D, a gap in the 
coast,a bay. On the occasion of thig building, Jeroboam proved 
himself a 5°0 7i33, ie a very able and energetic man; so that 
when Solomon saw the young man, that he was doing work, te 
urging it forward, he committed to him the oversight over all 
the heavy work of the house of Joseph. It must have been 
while occupying this post that he attempted a rebellion against 
Solomon. This is indicated by ‘01} 7°23 71 in ver. 27. Accord- 
ing to ch. xii 4, the reason for the rebellion is to be sought for 
in the appointment of the Ephraimites to heavy works. This 
awakened afresh the old antipathy of that tribe to Judah, and 
Jeroboam availed himself of this to instigate a rebellion —Vers. 
29 sqq. At that time the prophet Ahijah met him in the field 
and disclosed to him the word of the Lord, that he should be- 
come king over Israel. &77NY2: at that time, viz. the time 
when Jeroboam had become overseer over the heavy works, and 
not after he had already stirred up the rebellion. For the whole 
of the account in vers. 29-39 forms part of the explanation of 
1202 ‘7 O° which commences with ver. 276, so that nya vm 
N73 is closely connected with ink TP" in ver. 28, and there is 
no such gap in the history as is supposed by Thenius, who 
builds upon this opinion most untenable conjectures as to the 
intertwining of different sources. At that time, as Jeroboam 
was one day going out of Jerusalem, the prophet Ahijah of 
Shilo (Seilun) met him by the way (7173), with a new upper 
garment wrapped around him; and when they were alone, he 
rent the new garment, that is to say, his own, not Jeroboam’s, 
as Ewald (Gesch. 1. p. 388) erroneously supposes, into twelve 
pieces, and said to Jeroboam, “ Take thee ten pieces, for Jehovah 
saith, I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and 
give thee ten tribes; and one tribe shall remain to him (Solomon) 
for David's sake,” etc. The new ¥ was probably only a large 
four-cornered cloth, which was thrown over the shoulders like the 
Heik of the Arabs, and enveloped the whole of the upper portion 
of the body (see my &ibl. Archdol. ii. pp. 36,37). By the tear- 
ing of the new garment into twelve pieces, of which Jeroboam 
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was to take ten for himself, the prophetic announcement was 
symbolized in a very emphatic manner. This symbolical action 
made the promise a completed fact. “ As the garment was torn 
in pieces and lay before the eyes of Jeroboam, so had the division 
of the kingdom already taken place in the counsel of God” (O. 
v. Gerlach). There was something significant also in the cir- 
camstance that it was a new garment, which is stated twice, and 
indicates the newness, ze. the still young and vigorous condition, 
of the kingdom (Thenius). 

In the word of God explaining the action it is striking that 
Jeroboam was to receive fen tribes, and the one tribe was to 
remain to Solomon (vers. 31, 32, 35, 36, as in ver. 13). The 
nation consisted of twelve tribes, and Ahijah had torn his garment 
into twelve pieces, of which Jeroboam was to take ten; so that 
there were two remaining. It is evident at once from this, that 
the numbers are intended to be understood symbolically and not 
arithmetically. Zen as the number of completeness and totality 
is placed in contrast with one, to indicate that all Israel was to 
be torn away from the house of David, as is stated in ch. xii. 
20, “they made Jeroboam king over all Israel,” and only one 
single fragment was to be left to the house of Solomon out of 
divine compassion. This one tribe, however, is not Benjamin, 
the one tribe beside Judah, as Hupfeld (on Ps. Ixxx.), C. a Lap., 
Mich., and others suppose, but, according to the distinct state- 
ment in ch. xii. 20, “the tribe of Judah only.” Nevertheless 
Benjamin belonged to Judah; for, according to ch. xii. 21, 
Rehoboam gathered together the whole house of Judah and 
the tribe of Benjamin to fight against the house of Israel (which 
had fallen away), and to bring the kingdom again to himself. 
And so also in 2 Chron. xi. 3 and 23 Judah and Benjamin are 
reckoned as belonging to the kingdom of Rehoboam. This dis- 
tanct prominence given to Benjamin by the side of Judah over- 
throws the explanation suggested by Seb. Schmidt and others, 
namely, that the description of the portion left to Rehoboam as 
one tribe is to be explained from the fact that Judah and Ben- 
jamin, on the border of which Jerusalem was situated, were 
regarded in a certain sense as one, and that the little Benjamin 
was hardly taken into consideration at all by-the side of the 
great Judah. For if Ahijah had regarded Benjamin as one with 
Judah, he would not have torn his garment into twelve pieces, 
inasmuch as if Benjamin was to be merged in Judah, or was not 
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to be counted along with it as a distinct tribe, the whole nation 
could only be reckoned as eleven tribes. Moreover the twelve 
tribes did not so divide themselves, that Jeroboam really received 
ten tribes and Rehoboam only one or only two. In reality there 
were three tribes that fell to the kingdom of Judah, and only 
nine to the kingdom of Israel, Ephraim and Manasseh being 
reckoned as two tribes, since the tribe of Levi was not counted 
in the political classification. The kingdom of Judah included, 
beside the tribe of Judah, both the tribe of Benjamin and also 
the tribe of Simeon, the territory of which, according to Josh. 
xix. 1-9, was within the tribe-territory of Judah and completely 
surrounded by it, so that the Simeonites would have been obliged 
to emigrate and give up their tribe-land altogether, if they desired 
to attach themselves to the kingdom of Israel. But it cannot be 
inferred from 2 Chron. xv. 9 and xxxiv. 6 that an emigration 
of the whole tribe had taken place (see also at ch xii. 17). 
On the other hand, whilst the northern border of the tribe of 
Benjamin, with the cities of Bethel, Ramah, and Jericho, fell to 
the kingdom of Jeroboam (ch xii. 29, xv. 17, 21, xvi 34), 
several of the cities of the tribe of Dan were included in the 
kingdom of Judah, namely, Ziklag, which Achish had presented 
to David, and also Zorea and Ajalon (2 Chron. xi 10, xxviii. 
18), in which Judah obtained compensation for the cities of 
Benjamin of which it had been deprived.’ Consequently there 


1 On the other hand, the fact that in Ps. Ixxx. 2 Benjamin is placed between 
Ephraim and Manaszeh is no proof that it belonged to the kingdom of Israel ; 
nor tan this be inferred from the fact that Benjamin, as the tribe-to which 
Saul belonged, at the earlier split among the tribes took the side of those which 
were opposed to David, and that at a still later period a rebellion originated 
with Benjamin. For in Ps. lxxx. 2 the exposition is disputed, and the 
jealousy of Benjamin towards Judah appears to have become extinct with the 
dying out of the royal house of Saul. Again, the explanation suggested by 
Oehler (Herzog’s Cycl.) of the repeated statement that the house of David 
was to receive only one tribe, namely, that there was not a single whole tribe 
belonging to the southern kingdom beside Judah, is by no means satisfactory. 
For it cannot be proved that any portion of the tribe of Simeon ever belonged 
to the kingdom of Israel, although the number ten was not complete without 
it. And it cannot be inferred from 2 Chron. xv. 9 that Simeonites had 
settled outside their tribe-territory. And, as arule, single families or house- 
holds that may have emigrated cannot be taken into consideration as having 
any bearing upon the question before us, since, according to the very same 
passage of the Chronicles, many members of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh had emigrated to the kingdom of Judah, ~~ 
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only remained nine tribes for the northern kingdom. For 
“3 AQ see at ver. 13. For ver. 33 compare vers. 4-8. 


The plurals ‘AI, YNZ, and 3290 are not open to critical ob- 
jection, but are used in accordance with the fact, since Solomon 
did not practise idolatry alone, but many in the nation forsook 
the Lord along with him. 7%, with a Chaldaic ending (see 
Ges. § 87,1, a). In vers. 34-36 there follows a more precise 
explanation: Solomon himself is not to lose the kingdom, but 
to remain prince all his life, and his son is to retain one tribe ; 
both out of regard to David (wid. vers. 12 and 13). &®%2 ‘dD 
Ne, “ but I will se¢ him for prince,’ inasmuch as leaving him 
upon the throne was not merely a divine permission, but a 
divine act. “That there may be a light to my servant David 
always before me in Jerusalem.” This phrase, which is repeated 
in ch. xv. 4, 2 Kings viii. 19, 2 Chron. xxi. 7, is to be ex- 
plained from 2 Sam. xxi. 17, where David’s regal rule is called 
the light which God’s grace had kindled for Israel, and affirms 
that David was never to want a successor upon the throne— 
Vers. 37-39. The condition on which the kingdom of Jeroboam 
was to last was the same as that on which Solomon had also 
been promised the continuance of his throne in ch i 14, 
vi. 12, ix. 4, namely, faithful observance of the command- 
ments of God. The expression, “be king over all that thy soul 
desireth,” is explained in what follows by “all Israel.” It is 
evident from this that Jeroboam had aspired after the throne. 
On the condition named, the Lord would build him a lasting 
house, as He had done for David (see at 2 Sam. vii. 16). In 
the case of Jeroboam, however, there is no allusion to a lasting 
duration of the noo (kingdom) such as had been ensured to 
David ; for the division of the kingdom was not to last for ever, 
but the seed of David was simply to be chastised. Nt wn», for 
this, ze. because of the apostasy already mentioned; “ only not 
all the days,” ze. not for ever. 38) is explanatory so far as the 
sense is concerned: “for I will humble.” Jeroboam did not 
fulfil this condition, and therefore his house was extirpated at 
the death of his son (ch. xv. 28 sqq.).—Ver. 40 is a con- 
tinuation of 303 7 O29 in ver. 26; for vers. 27-39 contain 
simply an explanation of Jeroboam’s lifting up his hand against 
Solomon. It is obvious from this that Jeroboam had organized 
a rebellion against Solomon; and also, as ver. 29 is closely con- 
nected with ver. 28, that this did not take place till after the 
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prophet had foretold his reigning over ten tribes after Solomon’s 
death. But this did not justify Jeroboam’s attempt; nor was 
Ahijah’s announcement an inducement or authority to rebel. 
Ahijah’s conduct was perfectly analogous to that of Sanmmel im 
the case of Saul, and is no more to be attributed to selfish 
motives than his was, as though the prophetic order desired to 
exalt itself above the human sovereign (Ewald ; see, on the other 
hand, Oehler’s article in Herzog’s Cycl.). For Ahijah expressly 
declared to Jeroboam that Jehovah would let Solomon remam 
prince over Israel during the remainder of his life. This deprived 
Jeroboam of every pretext for rebellion. Moreover the prophet’s 
announcement, even without this restriction, gave him no right 
to seize with his own hand and by means of rebellion upon that 
throne which God intended to give to him. Jeroboam might 
have learned how he ought to act under these circumstances from 
the example of David, who had far more ground, according to 
human opinion, for rebellmg against Saul, his persecutor and 
mortal foe, and who nevertheless, even when God had delivered 
his enemy into his hand, so that he might have slain him, did 
not venture to lay his hand upon the anointed of the Lord, but 
waited in pious submission to the leadings of his God, till 
the Lord opened the way to the throne through the death 
of Saul By the side of David’s behaviour towards Saul the 
attempt of Jeroboam has all the appearance of a criminal 
rebellion, so that Solomon would have been perfectly justified 
in putting him to death, if Jeroboam had not escaped from 
his hands by a flight into Egypt—On Shishak see at ch. 
xiv. 25. 7 

Vers. 41-43. Conclusion of the history of Solomon— Notice 
of the original works, in which further information can be found 
concerning his acts and his wisdom (see the Introduction) ; the 
length of his reign, viz. forty years ; his death, burial, and suc- 
cessor. Solomon did not live to a very great age, since he was 
not more than twenty years old when he ascended the throne. 
—Whether Solomon turned to the Lord again with all his heart, 
a question widely discussed by the older commentators (see 
Pfeifferi Dubia ver. p. 435 ; Buddei hist. eccl. ii. p. 273 sqq.), 
cannot be ascertained from the Scriptures. If the Preacher 
Koheleth) is traceable to Solomon so far as the leading thoughts 
are concerned, we should find in this fact an evidence of his con- 
version, or at least a proof that at the close of his life Solomon 
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discovered the vanity of all earthly possessions and aims, and 
declared the fear of God to be the only abiding good, with which 
@ man can stand before the judgment of God. 


IL—HISTORY OF THE KINGDOMS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH TO 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE FORMER. ~ 


Onap. xu.—2 KINGS Xvi. 


After the death of Solomon the Israelitish kingdom of God 
‘was rent asunder, through the renunciation of the Davidic 
sovereignty by the ten tribes, into the two kingdoms of Israel 
(the ten tribes) and Judah; and through this division not 
only was the external political power of the Israelitish state 
weakened, but the internal spiritual power of the covenant 
mation was deeply shaken. And whilst the division itself 
gave rise to two small and weak kingdoms in the place of one 
strong nation, the power of both was still further shaken by 
their attitude towards each other.—The history of the two 
kingdoms divides itself into three epochs. In the /jirst epoch, 
a.e. the period from Jeroboam to Omri in Israel, and from 
Rehoboam to Asa in Judah (1 Kings xii—xvi.), they maintained 
a hostile attitude towards each other, until Israel sustained a 
severe defeat in a great war with Judah; and on the renewal 
of its attacks upon Judah, king Asa called the Syrians to his 
help, and thereby entangled Israel in long and severe conflicts 
with this powerful neighbouring state. The hostility termi- 
nated in the second epoch, under Ahab and his sons Ahaziah 
and Joram in Israel, and under Jehoshaphat, Joram, and 
Ahaziah of Judah, since the two royal families connected them- 
selves by marriage, and formed an alliance for the purpose of a 
joint attack upon their foreign foes, until the kings of both 
kingdoms, viz. Joram of Israel and'Ahaziah of Judah, were slain 
at the same time by Jehu (1 Kings xvii—2 Kings x. 27). This 
period of union was followed in the ¢hird epoch, from Jehu in 
Israel and Joash in Judah onwards, by further estrangement 
and reciprocal attacks, which led eventually to the destruction 
of the kingdom of Israel by the Assyrians through the untheo- 
cratical policy of Ahaz. 
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If we take a survey of the attitude of the two kingdoms 
towards the Lord, the invisible God-King of His people, during 
these three epochs, to all appearance the idolatry was stronger 
in the kingdom of Judah than in the kingdom of Israel. For 
in the latter it is only under Ahab and his two sons, under 
whom the worship of Baal was raised into the state religion at 
the instigation of Jezebel the Phcenician wife of Ahab, that we 
meet with the actual worship of idols. Of the other kings 
both before and afterwards, all that is related is, that they walked 
in the ways of Jeroboam, and did not desist from his sin, the 
worship of the calves. Inthe kingdom of Judah, on the other 
hand, out of thirteen kings, only five were so truly devoted 
to the Lord that they promoted the worship of Jehovah and 
opposed idolatry (viz. Asa, Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, Jotham, and 
Hezekiah). Of the others, it is true that Joash and Amaziah 
walked for a long time in the ways of the Lord, but in the 
closing years of their reign they forsook the God of their fathers 
to serve idols and worship them (2 Chron. xxiv. 18 and xxv. 
14 sqq.). Even Rehoboam was strengthened at the outset in 
the worship of Jehovah by the Levites who emigrated from the 
kingdom of the ten tribes to Judah; but in the course of three 
years he forsook the law of the Lord, and Judah with him, so 
that altars of high places, Baal columns, and Asherah idols, were 
set up on every hill and under every green tree, and there were 
even male prostitutes in the land, and Judah practised all the 
abominations of the nations that were cut off before Israel 
(1 Kings xiv. 23, 24; 2 Chron. xi. 13-17, xii. 1). In all 
these sins of his father Abijam also walked (1 Kings xv. 3). 
At a later period, in the reign of Joram, the worship of Baal 
was transplanted from Israel to Judah and Jerusalem, and was 
zealously maintained by Ahaziah and his mother Athaliah. It 
grew still worse under Ahaz, who even went so far as to set up 
an idolatrous altar in the court of the temple and to close the 
temple doors, for the purpose of abolishing altogether the legal 
worship of Jehovah. But notwithstanding this repeated spread 
of idolatry, the apostasy from the Lord was not so great and deep 
in the kingdom of Judah as in the kingdom of Israel. This is 
evident from the fact that idolatry could not strike a firm root 
there, inasmuch as the kings who were addicted to it were 
always followed by pious and God-fearing rulers, who abolished 
the idolatrous abominations, and nearly all of whom had long 
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reigns ; so that during the 253 years which intervened between 
the division of the kingdom and the destruction of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, idolatry did not prevail in Judah for much 
more than fifty-three years,’ and for about 200 years the worship 
of the true God was maintained according to the commandment 
of the law. This constant renewal of a victorious reaction 
against the foreign deities shows very clearly that the law of 
God, with its ordinances and institutions for divine worship, had 
taken firm and deep root in the people and kingdom, and that 
the reason why idolatry constantly revived and lifted up its 
head afresh was, that the worship of Jehovah prescribed in the 
law made no concessions to the tendency to idolatry in hearts 
at enmity against God. It was different with the kingdom 
of the ten tribes. There the fact that idolatry only appeared 
in the reigns of Ahab and his sons and successors, is to be 
accounted for very simply from the attitude of that kingdom 
towards the Lord and His lawful worship. Although, for 
instance, the secession of the ten tribes from the house of 
David was threatened by God, as a punishment that would 
come upon Solomon and his kingdom on account of Solomon’s 
idolatry ; on the part of the rebellious tribes themselves it was 
simply the ripe fruit of their evil longing for a less theocratic 
and more heathen kingdom, and nothing but the work of 
opposition to the royal house appointed by Jehovah, which had 
already shown itself more than once in the reign of David, though 
it had been suppressed again by the weight of his government, 
which was strong in the Lord. 

This opposition became open rebellion against the Lord, 
when Jeroboam, its head, gave the ten tribes a religious con- 
stitution opposed to the will of God for the purpose of estab- 
lishing his throne, and not only founded a special sanctuary for 
his subjects, somewhat after the model of the tabernacle or 
of the temple at Jerusalem, but also set up golden calves as 
symbols and images of Jehovah the invisible God, to whom no 
likeness can be made. This image-worship met the wishes 
and religious cravings of the sensual and carnally-minded 
people, because it so far filled up the gap between the legal 


1 Namely, fourteen years under Rehoboam, three under Abijah, six under 
Joram, one under Ahaziah, six under Athaliah, and sixteen under Ahaz,—in 
all forty-six years; to which we have also to add the closing years of the 
Feigns of Joash and Amaziah. 
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worship of Jehovah and the worship of the nature-deities, that 
the contrast between Jehovah and the Baalim almost entirely 
disappeared, and the principal ground was thereby removed for 
the opposition on the part of the idolatrous nation to the 
stringent and exclusive worship of Jehovah. In this respect 
the worship of the calves worked more injuriously upon the 
religious and moral life of the nation than the open worship of 
idols) This sin of Jeroboam is therefore “the ground, the root 
and cause of the very sinful development of the kingdom of 
Israel, which soon brought down the punishment of God, smce 
even from the earliest time one judgment after another fell 
openly upon the kingdom. For beside the sin of Jeroboam, 
that which was the ground of its isolation continued to increase, 
and gave rise to tumult, opposing aspirants to the throne, and 
revolutionary movements in the nation, so that the house of 
Israel was often split up within itself” (Ziegler). Therefore 
the judgment, with which even from the time of Moses the 
covenant nation had been threatened in case of obstinate rebel— 
lion against its God, namely the judgment of dispersion among 
the heathen, fell upon the ten tribes much earlier than upon 
Judah, because Israel had filled up the measure of sin earlier 
than Judah. 

The chronological computation of this period, both as a whole 
and in its separate details, is one of the more difficult features 
connected with this portion of the history of the Israelitish 
kingdom. As our books give not only the length of time that 
every king both of Israel and Judah reigned, but also the time 
when every king of Israel ascended the throne, calculated 
according to the year of the reign of the contemporaneous king 
of Judah, and vice versa, these accounts unquestionably fur- 
nish us with very important help in determining the chronology 
of the separate data; but this again is rendered difficult and 
uncertain by the fact, that the sum-total of the years of the 
several kings is greater, as a rule, than the number of years 
that they can possibly have reigned according to the synchro- 
nistic accounts of the contemporaneous sovereigns in the other 
kingdom. Chronologists have therefore sought from time 
immemorial to reconcile the discrepancies by assuming in- 
accuracies in the accounts, or regencies and interregna. The 
necessity for such assumptions is indisputable, from the fact that 
the discrepancies,in the numbers of the years are absolutely 
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irreconcilable without them.’ But if the application of them 
zm the several cases is not to be dependent upon mere caprice, 
the reconciliation of the sum-totals of the years that the differ- 
ent kings reigned with the differences which we obtain from 
the chronological data in the synchronistic accounts must be 
effected upon a fixed and well-founded historical principle, 
regencies and interregna being only assumed in cases where 
there are clear indications in the text. Most of the differences 
can be reconciled by consistently observing and applying the 
pnnciple pointed out in the Talmud, viz. that the years of the 
kings are reckoned from Nisan to Nisan, and that with such pre- 
cision, that even a single day before or after Nisan is reckoned as 
equal to a year,—a mode of reckoning which is met with even in 
the New Testament, ¢.g.:in the statement that Jesus rose from the 
dead after three days, or on the third day, and also in the writ- 
imgs of Josephus, so that it is no doubt an early Jewish custom? 
—for, according to this, it 1s not necessary to assume a single in- 
terregnum in the kingdom of Judah, and only one regency (that 


1 This is indirectly admitted even by O. Wolff (in his Versuch die Wider- 
spriiche in den Jahrreihen der Kénige Juda’s und Israel's und andere Differenzen 
in der bibl. Chronologie auszugleichen ; Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1858, p. 625 sqq.), 
though for the most part he declares himself opposed to such assumptions 
as arbitrary loopholes, inasmuch as, with his fundamental principle to adhere 
firmly to the years of the reigns of the kings of Judah as normative, he is 
only able to effect a reconciliation by shortening at his pleasure the length 
of the reigns given in the text for the kings of Israel in the period extending 
from Rehoboam to the death of Ahaziah of Judah, and in the following 
period by arbitrarily interpolating a thirty-one years’ interregnum of the 
Ieraelitish kings in the kingdom of Judah between Amaziah and Uzziah. 

* Compare Gemara babyl. tract. MIWN WN, ¢. i. fol. 8, p. 1, ed. Amstel. : 
wo" xn prson5 ond pow Px, “non numerant in regibus nisi a Nisano” 
(t.e. regum annos nonnist a Nisano numerant). After quoting certain 

he says as a proof of this, Syn 9505 ads ow xd sion 9 Ion, 
“‘ dizit R. Chasda: hoc non docent nisi de regibus Israelitarum.”—TI bid. fol. 2, 
p.2: my awn mw3 IM OM BDdHd mown WNT yO, “ Nisanus initinm 
annt regibus, ac dies quidem unus tn anno (videl. post calendas Nisani) instar 
anni computatur.”—Ibid.: AW WN AW HDI INN OV, ‘unus dies in fine 
anni pro anno computatur.” For the examples of the use of this mode of 
calculation in Josephus, see Wieseler, chronol. Synopse der vier Evangelien 
(CHamb. 1852), p. 52 sqq. They are sufficient of themselves to refute the 
assertion of Joach. Hartmann, Systema chronol. bibl., Rostoch. 1777, p. 258 
sq., that this is a mere invention of the Rabbins and later commentators, 
even though the biblical writers may not have carried it out to such an 
extent as to reckon one single day before or after the commencement of 
Nisan as equal to a whole year, as is evident from 2 Kings xv. 17 and 28. 
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of Joram with his father Jehoshaphat), which is clearly indicated 
in the text (2 Kings viii 16); and in the kingdom of Israel 
there is no necessity to assume a single regency, and only two 
interregna (the first after Jeroboam 11, the second between Pekah 
and Hoshea).— If, for example, we arrange the chronological 
data of the biblical text upon this principle, we obtain for the 
period between the division of the kingdom and the Babylonian 
captivity the following table, which only differs from the state- — 
ments in the text in two instances,’ and has a guarantee of its 
correctness in the fact that it coincides with the well-established 
chronological data of the universal history of the ancient world.’ 


1 Namely, in the fact that the commencement of the reign of Jehoahaz of 
Israel is placed in the twenty-second year of Joash of Judah, and not in the 
twenty-third, according to 2 Kings xiii. 1, and that that of Azariah or Uzziah 
of Judah is placed in the fifteenth year of Jeroboam of Israel, and not the 
twenty-seventh, according to 2 Kings xv. 1. The reasons for this will be 
given in connection with the passages themselves. 

2 Not only with the ordinary chronological calculation as to the beginning 
and end of this entire period, which has been adopted in most text-books of 
the biblical history, and taken from Usserii Annales Vet. et Novi Test., but 
also with such data of ancient history as have been astronomically estab- 
lished. For the fourth year of Jehoiakim, with which the captivity or 
seventy years’ servitude of the Jews in Babylon commences, coincides with 
the twenty-first year of the reign of Nabopolasar, in the fifth year of whose 
reign an eclipse of the moon, recorded in Almagest, was observed, which 
eclipse, according to the calculation of Ideler (in the Abhdll. der Berliner 
Academie der Wissensch. fiir histor. Klasse of the year 1814, pp. 202 and 224), 
took place on April 22 of the year 621 B.c. Consequently the twenty-first 
year of Nabopolasar, in which he died, coincides with the year 605 B.c.; and 
the first conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, which occurred before 
the death of Nabopolasar, took place in the year 606 B.c.—Compare with 
this Marc. Niebuhr’s Geschichte Assurs und Babels, p. 47. Among other 
things, this scholar observes, at p. 5, note 1, that ‘‘ the whole of the follow- 
ing investigation has given us no occasion whatever to cherish any doubts 
as to the correctness of the narratives and numbers in the Old Testament ;” 
and again, at p. 83 sqq., he has demonstrated the agreement of the chrono- 
logical data of the Old Testament from Azariah or Uzziah to the captivity 
with the Canon of Ptolemy, and in so doing has only deviated two years 
from the numbers given in our chronological table, by assigning the battle 
at Carchemish to the year 143 #ra Nabonas., i.e. 605 B.c., the first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar, 144 er. Nab., or 604 B.c., and the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple to the year 162 er. Nab., or 586 B.c.,—a difference which 
arises chiefly from the fact that Niebuhr reckons the years of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar given in the Old Test. from the death of Nabopolasar in the 
year 605, and assumes that the first year of Nebuchadnezzar corresponded to 
the year 605 B.c. 
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Chronological View of the Principal Events from the Division of 
the Kingdom to the sik ala Captivity. 
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1. From THE DIVISION oF THE KINGDOM TO THE ASCENT OF 
THE THRONE BY AHAB IN THE 38TH YEAR OF ASA Kine 
OF JUDAH 


Cuap. XI.-xvi. 28. 


This epoch embraces only fifty-seven years, which are filled 
up in the kingdom of Judah by the reigns of three kings, and 
‘in the kingdom of Israel by six rulers from four different houses, 
Jeroboam’s sin of rebellion against the ordinance and command- 
ment of God having produced repeated rebellions, so that one 
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dynasty was ever rising up to overthrow and exterminate another. 
—Commencing with the secession of the ten tribes from Reho- 
boam, we have first of all an account of the founding of the 
kingdom of Israel (ch. xii.), and of the predictions of the prophets 
concerning the introduction of the calf-worship (ch. xiii) and 
the rejection of Jeroboam and his house by God (ch. xiv. 1-20) ; 
and after this the most important facts connected with the reigns 
ef Rehoboam, Abijam, and Asa are given (ch. xiv. 21—xv. 24); 
and, finally, a brief history of the kingdom of Israel from the 
ascent of the throne by Nadab to the death of Omri (ch. xv. 
25-xv1 28). 


CHAP. XII. SECESSION OF THE TEN TRIBES FROM THE HOUSE 
OF DAVID, AND FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 


The jealousy which had prevailed from time immemorial 
between Ephraim and Judah, the two most powerful tribes of 
the covenant nation, and had broken out on different occasions 
into open hostilities (Judg. viii. 1 sqq.; 2 Sam. ii 9, xix. 42 
sqq.), issued, on the death of Solomon, in the division of the 
kingdom ; ten tribes, headed by Ephraim, refusing to do homage 
to Rehoboam, the son and successor of Solomon, and choosing 
Jeroboam the Ephraimite as their king. Now, although the 
secession of the ten tribes from the royal house of David had 
been ordained by God as a punishment for Solomon’s idolatry, and 
not only had Solomon been threatened with this punishment, but 
the sovereignty over ten tribes had been promised to Jeroboam 
by the prophet Ahijah, whilst the secession itself was occasioned 
by Rehoboam’s imprudence; yet it was essentially a rebellion 
against the Lord and His anointed, a conspiracy on the part of 
these tribes against Judah and its king Rehoboam. For apart 
from the fact that the tribes had no right to choose at their 
pleasure a different king from the one who was the lawful heir 
to the throne of David, the very circumstance that the tribes 
who were discontented with Solomon’s government did not come 
to Jerusalem to do homage to Rehoboam, but chose Sichem as 
the place of meeting, and had also sent for Jeroboam out of 
Egypt, showed clearly enough that it was their intention to 
sever themselves from the royal house of David; so that the 
harsh reply given by Rehoboam to their petition that the service 
imposed upon them might be lightened, furnished them with the 
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desired opportunity for carrying out the secession upon which 
they had already resolved, and for which Jeroboam was the 
suitable man. And we have already shown at ch. xi. 40 that 
the promise of the throne, which Jeroboam had already received 
from God, neither warranted him in rebelling against Solomon, 
nor in wresting to himself the government over the tribes that 
were discontented with the house of David after Solomon’s 
death. The usurpation of the throne was therefore Jeroboam’s 
first sin (vers. 1-24), to which he added a second and much 
greater one immediately after his ascent of the throne, namely, 
the establishment of an unlawful worship, by which he turned 
the political division into a religious schism and a falling away 
from Jehovah the God-King of His people (vers. 25-33). 


Vers. 1-24. SECESSION OF THE TEN TRIBES (cf. 2 Chron. 
x. 1—xi. 4).—-Vers. 1-4. Rehoboam went to Shechem, because 
all Israel had come thither to make him king. “All Israel,” 
according to what follows (cf. vers. 20 and 21), was the ten 
tribes beside Judah and Benjamin. The right of making king 
the prince whom God had chosen, z.c. of anointing him and doing 
homage to him (compare 1 Chron. xii. 38, where 7'207 alternates 
with 392) 1, 2 Sam. ii, 4, v. 3), was an old traditional right 
in Israel, and the tribes had exercised it not only in the case of 
Saul and David (1 Sam. x1 15; 2 Sam. i 4, v. 3), but in that 
of Solomon also (1 Chron. xxix. 22). The ten tribes of Israel 
made use of this right on Rehoboam’s ascent of the throne; but 
instead of coming to Jerusalem, the residence of the king and 
capital of the kingdom, as they ought to have done, and doing 
homage there to the legitimate successor of Solomon, they had 
gone to Sichem, the present Nabulus (see at Gen. xii 6 and 
XxxliL 18), the place where the ancient national gatherings were 
held in the tribe of Ephraim (Josh. xxiv. 1), and where Abimelech 
the son of Gideon had offered himself as king in the time of the 
Judges (Judg. ix. 1 sqq.). On the choice of Sichem as the place 
for doing homage Kimchi has quite correctly observed, that “ they 
sought an opportunity for transferring the government to Jero- 
boam, and therefore were unwilling to come to Jerusalem, but | 
came to Sichem, which belonged to Ephraim, whilst Jeroboam 
was an Ephraimite.” If there could be any further doubt on the 
matter, it would be removed by the fact that they had sent for 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat to come from Egypt, whither he had 
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fled from Solomon (ch. xi. 40), and attend this meeting, and that 
Jeroboam took the lead in the meeting, and no doubt suggested 
to those assembled the demand which they should lay before 
Rehoboam (ver. 4).'—The construction of vers. 2 and 3 is a 
complicated one, since it is only in 382% in ver. 3 that the 
apodosis occurs to the protasis 3) yowd ‘4, and several cir- 
cumstantial clauses intervene. “And it came to pass, when 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat heard, sc. that Solomon was dead 
and Rehoboam had been made king . . . he was still in Egypt, 
however, whither he had fled from king Solomon; and as Jero- 
boam was living in Egypt, they had sent and called him ... that 
Jeroboam came and the whole congregation of Israel,” etc. On 
the other hand, in 2 Chron. x. 2 the construction is very much 
simplified, and is rendered clearer by the alteration of ‘1 1 
onsea, “and Jeroboam dwelt in Egypt,” into DYED 1 30%, 
“that Jeroboam returned from Egypt.”*—Ver. 4. The persons 
assembled desired that the burdens which Solomon had laid 
upon them should be lightened, in which case they would serve 
Rehoboam, 2e¢. would yield obedience to him as their king. 
TIX NIayo DpH, “ make light away from the service of thy father,” 


1 “This pretext was no doubt furnished to the people by Jeroboam, who, 
because he had formerly been placed above Ephraim as superintendent of the 
works, could most craftily suggest calumnies, from the things which he knew 
better than others.”— (Seb. Schmidt.) 

* At the same time, neither this explanation in the Chronicles, nor the fact 
that the Vulgate has the same in our text also, warrants our making alterations 
in the text, for the simple reason that the deviation in the Chronicles and 
Vulgate is so obviously nothing but an elucidation of our account, which is more 
obscurely expressed. There is still less ground for the interpolation, which 
Thenius has proposed, from the clauses contained in the Septuagint partly 
after ch. xi. 45, partly in ch. xii. between vers. 24 and 25, and in an abbrevi- 
ated form once more after ch. xiii. 34, 80 as to obtain the following more 
precise account of the course of the rebellion which Jeroboam instigated, and 
of which we have not a very minute description in ch. xi. 26: ‘‘ Solomon having 
appointed Jeroboam supcrintendent of the tributary labour in Ephraim, for 
the purpose of keeping in check the Sichemites, who were probably pre- 
eminently inclined to rebel, directed him to make a fortress, which already 
existed upon Mount Gerizim under the name of Jfillo, into a strong prison 
(M3), from which the whole district of Gerizim, the table-land, received the 


name of the land of Zerirah, and probably made him governor of it and in- 
vested him with great power. When holding this post, Jeroboam rebelled 
against Solomon, but was obliged to flee. Having now returned from Egypt, he 
assembled the members of his own tribe, and with them he first of all besieged 
this prison, for the purpose of making himself lord of the surrounding district. 


N 
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i.e. reduce what was imposed upon us by thy father. Solomon 
had undoubtedly demanded greater performances from the people 
than they had previously been accustomed to, not only to meet 
the cost of maintaining the splendour of his court, but also and 
principally to carry out his large and numerous buildings. But 
in return for this, he had secured for his people not only the 
blessings of undisturbed peace throughout his whole reign, but 
also great wealth from the trade and tribute of the subjugated 
nations, so that there cannot have been any well-grounded occa- 
sion for complaint. But when, as is too often the case, men 
overlooked the advantages and blessings which they owed to his 
government, and fixed their attention in a one-sided manner 
merely upon the performances which the king demanded, it might 
appear as though he had oppressed his people with excessive 
burdens. 

Vers. 5—24. In order that the request of the tribes might 
be maturely weighed, Rehoboam directed them to appear 
before him again in three days, and in the meantime discussed 
the matter with the older counsellors, who had served his 
father—Ver. 7. These counsellors said (the singular "3% is 


Now this castle was the citadel of the city in which Jeroboam was born, to 
which he had just returned, and from which they fetched him to take part 
in the negotiations with Rehoboam. Its ruins are still in existence, according 
to Robinson (Pal. iii. p. 99), and from all that has been said it was not called 
Zeredah (ch. xi. 26), but (after the castle) Zerira.” This is what Thenius 
says. But if we read the two longer additions of the LXX. quite through, 
we shall easily see that the words gxodcnnos re Larapeay tH» iv per "EQpain 
do not give any more precise historical information concerning the building 
of the Millo mentioned in ch. xi. 27, since this verse is repeated immediately 
afterwards in the following form: ovros oxodcyence ray kxpay tv rais epotocs 
oixov 'E@paie, ovros cuvéxaAsioe ryy xéA1y AaGid,—but are nothing more than 
a legendary supplement made by an Alexandrian, which has no more value 
than the statement that Jeroboam’s mother was named Sarira and was yusq 
xopym. The name of the city Sapspc is simply the Greek form of the 
Hebrew TY, which the LXX. have erroneously adopted in the place of 


TTY as the reading i in ch. xi. 26. But in the additional clauses in ques- 


tion in the Alexandrian version, Zap:pe is made into the residence of king 
Jeroboam and confounded with Thirza; what took place at Thirza according 
to ch. xiv. 17 (of the Hebrew text) being transferred to Sarira, and the 
following account being introduced, viz. that Jeroboam’s wife went ix Seapipa 
to the prophet Ahijah to consult him concerning her sick son, and on return- 
ing heard of the child’s death as she was entering the city of Sarira.—These 
remarks will be quite sufficient to prove that the Alexandrian additions have 
not the least historical worth. 
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used, because one of them spoke in the name of the whole), 
“If thou wilt be subservient to this people to-day (now), and 
servest them, and hearkenest to them, ... they will serve 
thee for ever.”—Vers. 8 sqq. But Rehoboam forsook this advice, 
and asked the younger ministers who had grown up with him. 
They advised him to overawe the people by harsh threats. 
“My little finger is stronger than my father’s loins.” ‘30, 
from j0P, littleness, xe. the little finger (for the form, see Ewald, 
§ 255, 6),—a figurative expression in the sense of, I possess 
much greater might than my father. “And now, my father laid 
a heavy yoke upon you, and I will still further add to your 
yoke (lay still more upon you): my father chastised you with 
whips, I will chastise you with scorpions.” O°37PY, scorpiones, 
are whips with barbed points like the point of a scorpion’s 
sting.’ This advice was not only imprudent, “considering all 
the circumstances” (Seb. Schmidt), but it was unwise in itself, 
and could only accelerate the secession of the discontented. It 
was the language of a tyrant, and not of a ruler whom God had 
placed over His people. This is shown in vers. 13, 14: “The 
king answered the people harshly, and forsook the counsel of 
the old men,” «ec. the counsellors who were rich in experience, 
and spoke according to the counsels of the young men, who 
flattered his ambition. It is very doubtful, indeed, whether the 
advice of the old men would have been followed by so favour- 
able a result ; it might probably have been so for the moment, 
but not for a permanency. For the king could not become 
the 33 of the people, serve the people, without prejudicing 
the authority entrusted to him by God; though there is no 
doubt that if he had consented to such condescension, he 
would have deprived the discontented tribes of all pretext 
for rebellion, and not have shared in the sin of their seces- 
sion.—Ver. 15. “ And the king hearkened not to the people (to 
their request for their burdens to be reduced), for it was 73D 
min DYD, a turning from the Lord, that He might establish His 
word ” (ch. x1. 31. sqq.), ze. by a divine decree, that Rehoboam 


1 The Rabbins give this explanation: virge spinis instructz. Isidor. Hispal. 
Origg. v. ¢. 27, explains it in a similar manner: virga si est nodosa vel acu- 
leata, scOrpto vocatur. The Targ. and Syr., on the other hand, pate, 


L,, , te. the Greek pdpayva, a whip. See the various explanations in 
Bochart, Hieroz. iii. p. 554 sq. ed. Ros. 
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contributed to the fulfilment of the counsel of God through his 
own folly, and brought about the accomplishment of the sen- 
tence pronounced upon Solomon.—Ver. 16. The harsh word 
supplied the discontented with an apparently just occasion for 
- saying, “ What portion have we in David? We have no in- 
heritance in the son of Jesse! To thy tents, O Israel! Now 
see to thy house, David!” 2. take care of thy house. David, 
the tribe-father, is mentioned in the place of his family. These 
words, with which Sheba had once preached rebellion in the 
time of David (2 Sam. xx. 1), give expression to the deep- 
rooted aversion which was cherished by these tribes towards 
the Davidic monarchy, and that in so distinct and unvarnished 
@ manner, that we may clearly see that there were deeper 
causes for the secession than the pretended oppression of Solo- 
mon’s government ; that its real foundation was the ancient 
jealousy of the tribes, which had been only suppressed for the 
time by David and Solomon, but had not been entirely eradi- 
cated, whilst this jealousy again had its roots in the estrange- 
ment of these tribes from the Lord, and from His law and 
righteousness.—Ver. 17. But the sons of Israel, who dwelt in 
the cities of Judah, over these Rehoboam became king. These 
“sons of Israel” are members of the ten tribes who had settled 
in Judah in the course of ages (cf. ver. 23); and the Simeonites 
especially are included, since they were obliged to remain in 
the kingdom of Judah from the very situation of their tribe- 
territory, and might very well be reckoned among the Israelites 
who dwelt in the cities of Judah, inasmuch ‘ss at first the 
whole of their territory was allotted to the tribe of Judah, from 
which they afterwards received a portion (Josh. xix. 1). The 
verse cannot possibly mean that “the tribe of Judah declared 
in favour of their countryman Rehoboam as king” (Ewald, 
Gesch. 11. p. 399).—-Ver. 18. In order to appease the agitated 
tribes and commence negotiations with them, Rehoboam sent 
Adoram, the superintendent of the tribute, to them (see at ch. 
iv. 6). Rehoboam entrusted him with the negotiation, because 
the tribes had complained that the tribute burdens were too 
severe, and the king was no doubt serious in his wish to meet 
the demands of the people. But the very fact that he sent 
this man only increased the bitterness of feeling, so that they 
stoned him to death, and Rehoboam himself was obliged to 
summon up all his strength (/®8Ni7) to escape a similar fate by 
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a specdy flight to his chariot.—Ver. 19. Thus Israel fell away 
from the house of David “ unto this:day” (for this formula, see 
p- 13).— Ver. 20. The secession was completed by the fact 
that all Israel (of the ten tribes) called Jeroboam to the 
assembly of the congregation and made him king “ over all 
Israel,” so that the tribe of Judah alone adhered to the house 
of David (see at ch. xi. 32). Ver. 20 commences in the same 
manner as ver. 2, to indicate that it closes the account com- 
menced in ver. 2.—Vers. 21-24. But after the return of Reho- 
boam to Jerusalem he was still desirous of bringing back the 
seceders by force of arms, and raised for that purpose an army of 
180,000 men out of all Judah, the tribe of Benjamin, and the 
rest of the people, z.c. the Israelites dwelling in the cities of 
Judah,—a number which does not appear too large according 
to 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. But the prophet Shemaiah, a prophet who 
is not mentioned again, received instructions from God to forbid 
the king to go to war with their brethren the Israelites, “ for 
this thing was from the Lord.” i 135, “ this thing, ze. his 
being deprived of the sovereignty over ten tribes, but not their 
rebellion” (Seb. Schmidt). For the fact itself, see the remark on 
ver. 15. The king and the people hearkened to this word. 223% 
N99, “they turned to go,” 1.e. they gave up the intended expedi- 
tion and returned home. In 2 Chron. xi. 4 we have the explana- 
tory phrase N37) Ww, 


Vers. 25-33. FoUNDING OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL.— 
Ver. 25. When Jeroboam had become king, it was his first 
care to give a firmer basis to his sovereignty by the fortifica- 
tion of Sichem and Pnuel. 23, to build, is used here in the 
sense of fortifying, because both cities: had stood for a long time, 
and nothing is known of their having been destroyed under 
either Solomon or David, although the tower of Sichem had 
been burnt down by Abimelech (Judg. ix. 49), and the tower of 
Pnuel had been destroyed by Gideon (Judg. viii. 17). Sichem, 
a place well known from the time of Abraham downwards (Gen. 
xii. 6), was situated upon the mountains of Ephraim, between 
Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal, and still exists under the 
name of Nabulus or Nabliis, a name corrupted from Flava 
Neapolis. Jeroboam dwelt therein, 1.c. he chose it at first as his 
residence, though he afterwards resided in Thirza (see ch. xiv. 
17). Pnuel was situated, according to Gen. xxxii. 31, on the 
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other side of the Jordan, on the northern bank of the Jabbok 
(not the southern side, as Thenius supposes) ; and judging from 
Gen. xxxil 22 sqq. and Judg. viii 8 sqq., it was on the cara- 
van road, which led through Gilead to Damascus, and thence 
past Palmyra and along the Euphrates to Mesopotamia. It was 
probably on account of its situation that Jeroboam fortified it, 
to defend his sovereignty over Gilead against hostile attacks 
from the north-east and east.—Vers. 26 sqq. In order also to 
give internal strength to his kingdom, Jeroboam resolved to 
provide for his subjects a substitute for the sacrificial worship 
in the temple by establishing new sacra, and thus to take away 
all occasion for making festal journeys to Jerusalem, from which 
he apprehended, and that probably not without reason, a return 
of the people to the house of David, and consequently further 
danger for his own life. “If this people go up to perform 
sacrifice in the house of Jehovah at Jerusalem, their heart will 
turn to their lord, king Rehoboam,” etc-——Ver. 28. He there- 
fore consulted, sc. with his counsellors, or the heads of the nation, 
who had helped him to the throne, and made two calves of gold. 
ant 239 are young oxen, not of pure gold however, or cast in 
brass and gilded, but in all probability like the golden calf which 
Aaron had cast for the people at Sinai, made of a kernel of 
wood, which was then covered with gold plate (see the Comm. 
on Ex. xxxi. 4). That Jeroboam had in his mind not merely 
the Egyptian Apis-worship generally, but more especially the 
image-worship which Aaron introduced for the people at Sinai, 
is evident from the words borrowed from Ex. xxxii 4, with 
which he studiously endeavoured to recommend his new form 
of worship to the people: “ Behold, this is thy God, O Israel, 
who brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” iby pab-39, 
it is too much for you to go to Jerusalem ; not “let your going 
suffice,” because 0 is not to be taken in a partitive sense here, 
as it is in Ex. ix. 28 and Ezek xliv.6. What Jeroboam meant 
to say by the words, “ Behold thy God,” etc., was, “this is no 
new religion, but this was the form of worship which our fathers 
used in the desert, with Aaron himself leading the way” (Seb. 
Schmidt). And whilst the verbal allusion to that event at Sinai 
plainly shows that this worship was not actual idolatry, tc. was 
not a worship of Egyptian idols, from which it is constantly 
distinguished in our books as well as in Hosea and Amos, but 
that Jehovah was worshipped under the image of the calves or 
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young oxen ; the choice of the places in which the golden calves 
were set up also shows that Jeroboam desired to adhere as 
closely as possible to ancient traditions. He did not select his 
own place of residence, but Bethel and Dan. Bethel, on the 
southern border of his kingdom, which properly belonged to the 
tribe of Benjamim (Josh. xviii. 13 and 22), the present Beztin, 
had already been consecrated as a divine seat by the vision of 
Jehovah which the patriarch Jacob received there in a dream 
(Gen. xxvii. 11, 19), and Jacob gave it the name of Bethel, 
house of God, and afterwards built an altar there to the Lord 
(Gen. xxxv. 7). And Jeroboam may easily have fancied, and 
have tried to persuade others, that Jehovah would reveal Him- 
self to the descendants of Jacob in this sacred place just as well 
as He had done to their forefather Dan, in the northern part 
of the kingdom, on the one source of the Jordan, formerly called 
Laish (Judg. xviii. 26 sqq.), was also consecrated as a place of 
worship by the image-worship established there by the Danites, 
at which even a grandson of Moses had officiated; and regard 
may also have been had to the convenience of the people, 
namely, that the tribes living in the north would not have to go 
a long distance to perform their worship—Ver. 30. But this 
institution became a sin to Jeroboam, because it violated the 
fundamental law of the Old Testament religion, since this not 
only prohibited all worship of Jehovah under images and symbols 
(Ex. xx. 4), but had not even left the choice of the place of wor- 
ship to the people themselves (Deut. xii. 5 sqq.). “ And the 
people went before the one to Dan.” The expression “ to Dan” 
can only be suitably explained by connecting it with DY: the 
people even to Dan, i.e. the people. throughout the whole king- 
dom even to Dan. The southern boundary as the terminus a 
quo is not mentioned; not because it was for a long time in 
dispute, but because it was already given in the allusion to 
Bethel. ‘M87 is neither the golden calf at Dan nor (as I formerly 
thought) that at Bethel, but is to be interpreted according to the 
preceding JANITNN) TNXNTN: one of the two, or actually both the 
one and the other (Thenius). The sin of which Jeroboam was 
guilty consisted in the fact that he no longer allowed the people 
to go to the house of the Lord in Jerusalem, but induced or com- 
pelled them to worship Jehovah before one or the other of the 
calves which he had set up, or (as it is expressed in ver. 31) made 
a house of high places, nina n’3 (see at ch. iii 2), instead of the 
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house of God, which the Lord had sanctified as the place of 
worship by filling it with His gracious presence. The singular 
32 may be accounted for from the antithesis to mim n'a, 
upon which it rests. There was no necessity to say expressly 
that there was a house of high places at Bethel and Dan, 2c. in 
two places, because it followed as a matter of course that the 
golden calves could not stand in the open air, but were placed 
in a temple, by which the sacrificial altar stood. These places 
of worship were houses of high places, Bamoth, because the ark 
of the covenant was wanting, and therewith the gracious pre- 
sence of God, the Shechinah, for which no symbol invented by 
men could be a substitute. Moreover Jeroboam made “ priests 
from the mass of the people, who were not of the sons of Levi.” 
pyn nixpo, ze. not of the poorest of the people (Luther and 
others), but from the last of the people onwards, that is to say, 
from the whole of the people any one without distinction even 
to the very last, instead of the priests chosen by God out of 
the tribe of Levi. For this meaning of Mi¥pO see Gen. xix. 4 
and Ezek. xxxiii. 2, also Lud. de Dieu on this passage. This 
innovation on the part of Jeroboam appears very surprising, if 
we consider how the Ephraimite Micah (Judg. xvii. 10 sqq.) 
rejoiced that he had obtained a Levite to act as priest for his 
image-worship, and can only be explained from the fact that 
the Levites did not consent to act as priests in the worship 
before the golden calves, but set their faces against it, and there- 
fore, as is stated in 2 Chron. xi 13, 14, were obliged to leave 
their district towns and possessions and emigrate into the king- 
dom of Judah.—Ver. 32. Jeroboam also transferred to the eighth 
month the feast which ought to have been kept in the seventh 
month (the feast of tabernacles, Lev. xxiii. 34 sqq.). The pretext 
for this arbitrary alteration of the law, which repeatedly de- 
scribes the seventh month as the month appointed by the Lord 
(Lev. xxill. 34, 39, and 41), he may have found in the fact that 
in the northern portion of the kingdom the corn ripened a month 
later than in the more southern Judah (see my 0b2bl. Archdol. 11. 
§ 118, Anm. 3, and § 119, Anm. 2), since this feast of the in- 
gathering of the produce of the threshing-floor and wine-press 
(Ex. xxiii 16; Lev. xxiii. 39; Deut. xvi. 13) was a feast of 
thanksgiving for the gathering in of all the fruits of the ground. 
But the true reason was to be found in his intention to make 
the separation in a religious point of view as complete as pos- 
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sible, although Jeroboam retained the day of the month, the 
fifteenth, for the sake of the weak who took offence at his 
innovations. For we may see very clearly that many beside 
the Levites were very discontented with these illegal institu- 
tions, from the notice in 2 Chron. xi. 16, that out of all the 
tribes those who were devoted to the Lord from the heart went 
to Jerusalem to sacrifice to the God of the fathers there. “ And 
he sacrificed upon the altar.” This clause is connected with 
the preceding one, in the sense of: he instituted the feast 
and offered sacrifices thereat. In ver. 32 (from My {3 on- 
wards) and ver. 33, what has already been related concerning 
Jeroboam’s religious institutions is brought to a close by a 
comprehensive repetition of the leading points. “ Thus did he 
in Bethel, (namely) to offer sacrifice to the calves ; and there 
he appointed the priests of the high places which he had made, 
and offered sacrifice upon the altar which he had made at Bethel, 
on the fifteenth day in the eighth month, which he himself had 
devised, and so made a feast for the children of Israel and sacri- 
ficed upon the altar to burn.” 250 signifies seorsum, by him- 
self alone, 2c. in this connection, 2.¢. “ from his own heart.” The 
Kert iabn is therefore a correct explanation as to the fact; but 
it is a needless correction from Neh. vi 8. The last clause, 
Opn? ... 298, leads on to what follows, and it would be more 
correct to take it in connection with ch. xiii 1 and render it 
thus: and when he was offering sacrifice upon the altar to burn, 
behold there came a man of God, etc. Thenius has rendered 
Sym incorrectly, and he stood at the altar. This thought would 
have been expressed by ‘On °y toy", as in ch. xiii, 1. By OPA 
we are not to understand the burning or offering of incense, but 
the burning of the sacrificial portions of the flesh upon the altar, 
as in Lev. i. 9, 13, 17, ete. 


CHAP. XIII. TESTIMONY OF GOD AGAINST THE CALF-WORSHIP OF 
JEROBOAM. 


A prophet out of Judah announces to Jeroboam the eventual 
overthrow of the idolatrous worship, and attests his divine 
mission by miraculous signs upon the altar at Bethel and the 
hardened king (vers. 1-10); but on the way back he allows 
himself to be enticed by an old prophet out of Bethel to go into his 
house, contrary to the express command of the Lord, and while 
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sitting at table with him has to hear from his mouth the divine 
threat, that on account of his transgression of the command of 
God he will not come into the sepulchre of his fathers. This 
threat was fulfilled on his way home ; and the marvellous ful- 
filment made so deep an impression upon the old prophet, that 
he confirmed the testimony which he had given concerning the 
‘worship at the high places (vers. 11-32). These marvellous 
occurrences not only teach how Jeroboam brought about the 
overthrow of his dynasty by his thorough hardening against 
the word of God (vers. 33, 34), but they also show how false 
prophecy rose up from the very beginning in the kingdom of 
Israel and set itself against the true prophets of the Lord, and 
how it gained a victory, which merely displayed its own im- 
potence, however, and foreshadowed its eventual and certain 
overthrow. 

Vers. 1-10. Prophecy against the cdolatrous worship at Bethel. 
—Vers. 1, 2. Whilst Jeroboam was still occupied in sacrificing 
by the altar at Bethel, there came a prophet (is RX) out of 
Judah “in the word of Jehovah” to Bethel, and pronounced 
upon the altar its eventual destruction, M7372 does not 
mean “at the word of Jehovah” here, as it frequently does, 
but “ in the word of Jehovah,” as vers. 9 and 17 more espe- 
cially show; so that the word of Jehovah is regarded as a 
power which comes upon the prophet and drives him to utter 
the divine revelation which he has received. It is the same in 
ch. xx. 35. ‘Opa? is to be taken as in ch. xii. 33“ Behold 
a son will be born to the house of David, named Josiah; he 
will offer upon thee (O altar) the priests of the high places, who 
burn incense (ze. kindle sacrifices) upon thee, and men’s bones 
will they burn upon thee.” According to 2 Kings xxi. 15-20, 
this prophecy was literally fulfilled. The older theologians 
found in this an evident proof of the divine inspiration of the 
prophets ; modern theology, on the other hand, which denies 
the supernatural inspiration of prophecy in accordance with its 
rationalistic or naturalistic principles, supposes that this pro- 
phecy was not more precisely defined till after the event, and 
adduces in support of this the apparently just argument, that 
the prediction of particular historical events is without analogy, 
and generally that the introduction either of particular persons 
by name or of definite numbers is opposed to the very essence 
of prophecy, and turns prediction into soothsaying. The dis- 
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tinction between soothsaying and prediction, however, is not 
that the latter merely utters general ideas concerning the future, 
whilst the former announces special occurrences beforehand : 
but soothsaying is the foretelling of all kinds of accidental 
things; prophecy, on the contrary, the foretelling of the progres- 
sive development of the kingdom of God, not merely in general, 
but in its several details, according to the circumstances and 
necessities of each particular age, and that in such a manner 
that the several concrete details of the prophecy rest upon the 
general idea of the revelation of salvation, and are thereby 
entirely removed from the sphere of the accidental. It is true 
that perfectly concrete predictions of particular events, with the 
introduction of names and statement of times, are much more 
rare than the predictions of the progressive development of the 
kingdom of God according“to its general features; but they are 
not altogether wanting, and we meet with them in every case 
where it was of importance to set before an ungodly generation 
in the most impressive manner the truth of the divine threaten- 
ings or promises. The allusion to Coresh in Isa. xliv. 28, 
xlv. 1, is analogous to the announcement before us. But in 
both cases the names are closely connected with the destination 
of the persons in the prophecy, and are simply a concrete de- 
scription of what God will accomplish through these men. 
Hence the name ¥? occurs primarily according to its appella- 
tive meaning alone, viz. “ he whom Jehovah supports,” from 
mw, to support, and expresses this thought: there will be born 
a son to the house of David, whom Jehovah will support or 
establish, so that he shall execute judgment upon the priests of 
the high places at Bethel. This prophecy was then afterwards 
so fulfilled by the special arrangement of God, thatthe king 
who executed this judgment bore the name of Joshiyahu as his 
proper name. And s0 also &\3 was originally an appellative in 
the sense of sun. The judgment which the prophet pronounced 
upon the altar was founded upon the jus talionis. On the very 
same altar on which the priests offer sacrifice to the pray shall 
they themselves be offered, and the altar shall be defiled for ever 
by the burning of men’s bones upon it. O38 Nipyy, “ men’s 
bones,” does not stand for “their (the priests’) bones,” but is 
simply an epithet used to designate human corpses, which defile 
the place where they lie (2 Kings xxii. 16).—Ver. 3. In con- 
firmation of his word the prophet added a miracle (NBID, répas, 
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portentum, see at. Ex. iv. 21): “ this is the sign that the Lord 
hath spoken (through me): behold the altar will be rent in 
pieces, and the ashes upon it will be poured out.” {@% is the 
ashes of the fat of the sacrificial animals. The pouring out of 
the sacrificial ashes in consequence of the breaking up of the 
altar was a penal sign, which indicated, along with the destruc- 
tion of the altar, the desecration of the sacrificial service per- 
formed upon it.—Ver. 4. The king, enraged at this announce- 
ment, stretched out his hand against the prophet with the 
words, “seize him”—-and his hand dried up, so that he was not 
able to draw it back again. 21‘, to dry up, zc. to become rigid 
in consequence of a miraculous withdrawal of the vital energy. 
Thus Jeroboam experienced in the limbs of his own body the 
severity of the threatened judgment of God—Vers. 5, 6. The 
penal miracle announced in the word of Jehovah, ze. in the 
strength of the Lord, also took effect immediately upon the 
altar; and the defiant king was now obliged to entreat the man 
of God, saying, “ Soften, I pray, the face of the Lord thy God, 
and pray for me, that my hand may return to me,” ze. that I 
may be able to draw it back again, to move it once more. And 
this also took place at once at the intercession of the prophet. 
* ETN nbn, lit. to stroke the face of God, ic. to render it soft 
by intercession (see at Ex. xxxii. 11).—Ver. 7. As Jeroboam 
could do nothing by force against the prophet, he endeavoured 
to gain him over to his side by friendliness, that at least he 
might render his threat harmless in the eyes of the people. 
For this purpose, and not to do him honour or to make him 
some acknowledgment for the restoration of his hand, he in- 
vited him to his house, to strengthen himself with food (YO 
as in Gen. xvii. 5, Judg. ix. 5; for the form 1y0, see Ewald, 
§ 41, c) and receive from him a present—Vers. 8 sqq. But 
this design was also frustrated, and the rejection of his worship 
on the part of God was still more strongly declared. “If thou 
gavest me,’ the man of God replied, “the half of thy house, I 
shall not go in with thee, nor eat bread and drink water in this 
place; for thus hath Jehovah commanded me,” etc. The subject, 
Jehovah, is easily supplied to 73¥ from the context (vid. Ewald, 
§ 294,54). God had forbidden the prophet to eat. and drink 
“to manifest His detestation of idolatry, and to show by that 
fact that the: Bethelites were so detestable, and as it were ex- 
communicated by God, that He wished none of the faithful to 
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join with them in eating and drinking” (C. a Lap.). He was 
not to return by the way by which he came, that no one might 
look out for him, and force him to a delay which was irrecon- 
cilable with his commission, or “lest by chance being brought 
back by Jeroboam, he should do anything to please him which 
was unworthy of a prophet, or from which it might be inferred 
that idolaters might hope for some favour from the Deity ” 
(Budd.). 

Vers. 11-32. Seduction of the man of God by an old prophet, and 
his consequent punishment.—Vers. 11-19. The man of God had re- 
sisted the invitations of Jeroboam, and set out by a different road 
to return to Judah. An old prophet at Bethel heard from his 
sons what had taken place (the singular 132 8i2. as compared with 
the plural 5480" may be explained on the supposition that first 
of all one son related the matter to his father, and that then the 
other sons supported the account given by the first) ; had his ass 
saddled ; hurried after him, and found him sitting under the tere- 
binth (the tree well known from that event) ; invited him to come 
into his house and eat with him; and when the latter appealed 
to the divine prohibition, said to him (ver. 18), “ I am a prophet 
also as thou art, and an angel has said to me in the word of the 
Lord: Bring him back with thee into thy house, that he may 
eat and drink,” and lied to him (io YN without a copula, because 
it is inserted as it were parenthetically, simply as an explana- 
tion)—then he went back with him, and ate and drank in his 
house.—Vers. 20-22. As they were sitting at table the word 
of the Lord came to the old prophet, so that he cried out to the 
man of God from Judah: “ Because thou hast been rebellious 
against the command of the Lord, and hast not kept the com- 
mandment,. . . thou wilt not come to the grave of thy fathers,” 
2.e. thou wilt meet with a violent death by the way. This 
utterance was soon fulfilled—Vers. 23 sqq. After he had eaten 
he saddled the ass for him, ze. for the prophet whom he had 
fetched back, and the latter (the prophet from Judah) departed 
upon it. On the road a lion met him and slew him; “and his 
corpse was cast in the road, but the ass stood by it, and the lion 
stood by the corpse.” The lion, contrary to its nature, had 
neither consumed the prophet whom it had slain, nor torn in 
pieces and devoured the ass upon which he rode, but had 
remained standing by the corpse and by the ass, that the slaying 
of the prophet might not be regarded as a misfortune that had 
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befallen him by accident, but that the hand of the Lord might 
be manifest therein, so that passers-by saw this marvel and 
related it in Bethel—vVer. 26. When the old prophet at Bethel 
heard of this, he said, “ It is the man of God, who was disobedi- 
ent to the word of the Lord; the Lord-hath delivered him to the 
lion, so that it hath torn him (12%, frangere, confringere, used of 
a lion which tears its prey in pieces) and slain him according 
to the word of the Lord, which He spake to him.”——Vers. 27-32. 
He thereupon had his ass saddled, and went and found the 
corpse and the ass standing by it, without the lion having eaten 
the corpse or torn the ass in pieces; and he lifted the corpse 
upon his ass, and brought it into his own city, and laid the 
corpse in his grave with the customary lamentation: ‘ns ‘, 
alas, my brother! (cf. Jer. xxu. 18), and then gave this com- 
mand to his sons: “ When I die, bury me in the grave in which 
the man of God is buried, let my bones rest beside his bones ; 
for the word which he proclaimed in the word of Jehovah upon 
the altar at Bethel and upon all the houses of the high places 
in the cities of Samaria will take place” (ze. will be fulfilled). 
The expression “ cities of Samaria” belongs to the author of 
these books, and is used proleptically of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, which did not receive this name till-after the building of 
the city of Samaria as the capital of the kingdom ‘and the resi- 
dence of the kings of Israel (ch. xvi. 24). There is a prophetic 
element in the words “ upon all the houses of the high places,” 
etc., inasmuch as the only other erection at that time beside the 
one at Bethel was a temple of the high places at Dan. But after 
such a beginning the multiplication of them might be foreseen 
with certainty, even without any higher illumination. 

The conduct of the old prophet at Bethel appears so strange, 
that Josephus and the Chald., and most of the Rabbins and of 
the earlier commentators both Catholic and Protestant, have 
regarded him as a false prophet, who tried to lay a trap for the 
prophet from Judah, in order to counteract the effect of his pro- 
phecy upon the king and the people. But this assumption cannot 
be reconciled with either the divine revelation which came to 
him at the table, announcing to the Judean prophet the punish- 
ment of his transgression of the commandment of God, and was 
so speedily fulfilled (vers. 20—24); or with the honour which he 
paid to the dead man after this punishment had fallen upon him, 
by burying him in his own grave; and still less with his con- 
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firmation of his declaration concerning the altar at Bethel (vers. 
29-32). We must therefore follow Ephr. Syr., Theodor. Heng- 
stenberg, and others, and regard the old prophet as a true 
prophet, who with good intentions, and not “ under the influence 
of human envy” (Thenius), but impelled by the desire to enter 
into a closer relation to the man of God from Judah and to 
strengthen himself through his prophetic gifts, urged him to enter 
his house. The fact that he made use of sinful means in order 
to make more sure of securing the end desired, namely, of the 
false pretence that he had been directed by an angel to do this, 
may be explained, as Hengstenberg suggests (Diussert. vol. ii. p. 
149), on the ground that when Jeroboam introduced his innova- 
tions, he had sinned by keeping silence, and that the appearance 
of the Judean prophet had brought him to a consciousness of 
this sin, so that he had been seized with shame on account of 
his fall, and was anxious to restore himself to honour in his 
own eyes and those of others by intercourse with this witness to 
the truth. But however little the lie itself can be excused or 
justified, we must not attribute to him alone the consequences 
by which the lie was followed in the case of the Judean prophet. 
For whilst he chose reprehensible means of accomplishing what 
appeared to be a good end, namely, to raise himself again by 
intercourse with a true prophet, and had no wish to injure the 
other in any way, the Judean prophet allowed himself to be 
seduced to a transgression of the clear and definite prohibition of 
God simply by the sensual desire for bodily invigoration by 
meat and drink, and had failed to consider that the divine reve- 
lation which he had received could not be repealed by a pretended 
revelation from an angel, because the word of God does not con- 
tradict itself. He was therefore obliged to listen to a true 
revelation from God from the mouth of the man whose pretended 
revelation from an angel he had too carelessly believed, namely, 
to the announcement of punishment for his disobedience towards 
the commandment of God, which punishment he immediately 
afterwards endured, “for the destruction of the flesh, but for the 
preservation of the spirit: 1 Cor. xv. 5” (Berleb. Bible). That 
the punishment fell upon him alone and not upon the old prophet 
of Bethel also, and that for apparently a smaller crime, may be 
accounted for “not so much from the fact that the old prophet 
had lied with a good intention (this might hold good of the other 
also), as from the fact that it was needful to deal strictly with 
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the man who had just received a great and holy commission from 
the Lord” (O. v. Gerlach). It is true that no bodily punish- 
ment fell upon the old prophet, but this punishment he received 
instead, that with his lie he was put to shame, and that his 
conscience must have accused him of having occasioned the death 
of the man of God from Judah. He was thereby to be cured of 
his weakness, that he might give honour to the truth of the 
testimony of God. “Thus did the wondrous providence of God 
know how to direct all things most gloriously, so that the bodily 
destruction of the one contributed to the spiritual and eternal 
preservation of the soul of the other” (Berleb. Bible).—Concern- 
ing the design of these marvellous events, H. Witsius has the 
following remarks in his Miscell. ss. i. p. 118 (ed. nov. 1736): 
“So many wondrous events all concurring in one result caused 
the prophecy against the altar at Bethel to be preserved in the 
mouths and memories of all, and the mission of this prophet to 
become far more illustrious. Thus, although the falsehood of 
the old man of Bethel brought disgrace upon himself, it injured 
no one but the man of God whose credulity was too great; and, 
under the overruling providence of God, it contributed in the 
most signal manner to the confirmation and publication of the 
truth.” The heaping up of the marvellous corresponded to the 
great object of the mission of the man of God out of Judah, 
through which the Lord would enter an energetic protest against 
the idolatrous worship of Jeroboam at its first introduction, to 
guard those who feared God in Israel, of whom there were not 
a few (2 Chron. xi 16; 2 Kings xviii. 3, xix. 18), from falling 
away from Him by joining in the worship of the calves, and to 
take away every excuse from the ungodly who participated 
therein. 

-Vers. 33 and 34. But this did not lead Jeroboam to conver- 
sion. He turned not from his evil way, but continued to make 
high priests from the mass of the people. Wyn avm, “he re- 

1 Compare with this the remark of Theodoret in his quest. 43 in 3 libr. 
Reg. : ‘* In my opinion this punishment served to confirm the declaration con- 
cerning the altar. For it was not possible for the statement of such a man 
to be concealed: and this was sufficient to fill with terror those who heard 
it; for if partaking of food contrary to the command of God, and that not 
of his own accord, but under a deception, brought such retribution upon a 
righteous man, to what punishments would they be exposed who had for- 


saken the God who made them, and worshipped the likenesses of irrational 
creatures ?” 
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turned and made,” t.e. he made again or continued to make. 
For the fact itself compare ch. xii 31. “ Whoever had plea- 
sure (YBN, cf. Ges. § 109), he filled his hand, that he might 
become a priest of the high places.” ‘nx xdp, to fill the 
hand, is the technical expression for investing with the priest- 
hood, according to the rite prescribed for the consecration of 
the priests, namely, to place sacrificial gifts in the hands of the 
persons to be consecrated (see at Lev. vil. 37 and viii. 25 sqq.). 
The plural nid2 "375 is used with indefinite generality: that 
he might be ranked among the priests of high places—Ver. 
34. “ And it became in (with) this thing the sin of the house 
of Jeroboam, and the destroying and cutting off from the 
earth;” that is to say, this obstinate persistence in ungodly con- 
duct was the guilt which had as its natural consequence the 
destroying of his house from the face of the earth, i 1392 
is not a mistake for "#7 1330, but 2 is used, as in 1 Chron. 
ix. 33, vii. 23, to express the idea of being and persisting in a 
thing (for this use of 3 compare Ewald, § 295, /). 


CHAP. XIV. REIGN AND DEATH OF JEROBOAM AND REHOBOAM. 


Vers. 1-20. REIGN oF JEROBOAM.—Vers. 1-18. Ahiyah's 
prophecy against Jeroboam and the kingdom of Israel.— As 
Jeroboam did not desist from his idolatry notwithstanding the 
threatened punishment, the Lord visited him with the illness 
of his son, and directed the prophet Ahijah, to whom his wife 
had gone to ask counsel concerning the result of the illness, to 
predict to him not only the cutting off of his house and the 
death of his sick son, but also the thrusting away of Israel out 
of the land of its fathers beyond the Euphrates, and in confirma- 
tion of this threat caused the sick son to die when the returning 
mother crossed the threshold of her house again——Vers. 1-3. 
When his son fell sick, Jeroboam said to his wife: Disguise thy- 
self, that thou mayest not be known as the wife of Jeroboam, and 
go to Shiloh to the prophet Ahijah, who told me that I should 
be king over this people; he will tell thee how it will fare with 
the boy. 73nwvn, from 72%, to alter one’s self, zc. to disguise one’s 
self. She was to go to Shiloh disguised, so as not to be recognised, 
to deceive the old prophet, ihenause otherwise Jeroboam did not 
promise himself any favourable answer, as he had contemptuously 
neglected Ahijah’s admonition (ch. xi. 38, 39). But he turned 

0) . 
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to this prophet because he had spoken eoncerning him 09, to 
be king, ie. that he would become king, over this people. 1207 
stands for 770 ni’n9, with which the infinitive exe can be omitted 
(vid. Ewald, § 336, 6). As this prophecy, which was: so favour- 
able to Jeroboam, had come to pass (ch. xi. 29, 30), he hoped 
that he might. also obtain from Ahijah a divine revelation con- 
cerning the result of his son’s illness, provided that he did not 
know who it was who came to seek eounsel concerning her sick 
son. To complete the deception, she was to take with her as 
a present for the prophet (ef. 1 Sam. ix. 8) “ten loaves and 
crumbs” and a jar with honey, 14 a trifling gift such as a simple 
citizen’s wife might take. According to the early versions and 
the context,.a kind of plain cake, coddxupida (LXX.), erustulam 
(Vulg.). It is different in Josh. ix. 5—Vers. 4,5. Ahijah could 
no longer see, because his eyes were blinded with age. ‘OP 
2? as in 1 Sam. iv. 15, am expression applied to the black 
cataract, amawrosis. It was therefore all the less possible for him 
to recognise in a natural manner the woman who was coming to 
him. But before her arrival the Lord had not only revealed to 
him her coming and her object, but had also told him what he 
was to say to her if she should disguise herself when she came. 
mtn) ni2; see at Judg. xviii 4. ‘IN AND M, “let it be if she 
comes and disguises herself ;” 2.¢. if when she comes she should 
disguise herself—Ver. 6. When Ahijah heard the sound of 
her feet entering the door (the participle 3, according to the 
number and gender, refers to the 78% implied in mor}, vid. 
Ewald, § 317, c), he addressed her by her name, charged her 
with her disguise of herself, and told her that he was entrusted 
with a hard saying to her. WP (cf. ch. xii. 13) is equivalent 
to nYP MIN; for the construction, compare Ewald, § 284, e— 
Vers. 7 sqq. The saying was as follows: “Therefore, because 
thou hast exalted thyself from the people, and I have made 
thee prince over my people Israel (cf. ch. xi 31), . .. but thou 
hast not been as my servant David, who kept my command- 
ments . . . (cf. ch. xi. 34), and hast done worse than all who 
were before thee (judwes nimirum e duces Israelis—Cler.), and 
hast gone and hast made thyself other gods (contrary to the 
express command in Ex. xx. 2, 3), . . . and hast cast me be- 
hind thy back :. therefore I bring misfortune upon the house of 
Jeroboam,” etc. The expression, to cast God behind the back, 
which only eccurs here and in Ezek. xxiii. 35, denotes the most 
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scornful contempt of God, the strict. opposite of “keeping God 
before the eyes and in the heart.” ‘73 ""vP, every male per- 
son; see at 1 Sam. xxv. 22. A synonymous expression is WYP 
ay, the fettered (ce. probably the married) and the free (or 
single); see at Deut. xxxii 36. “In Israel,” 14 m the king- 
dom of the ten tribes’ The threat is strengthened by the 
elause in ver. 10, “and 1 will sweep out after the house of 
Jeroboam, as one sweepeth out dung, even to the end,” which 
expresses shameful and utter extermination; and this threat 
is still further strengthened in ver. 11 by the threat added 
from Deut. xxviii. 26, that of those cut off not one is to come 
to the grave, but their bodies are to be devoured by the dogs 
and birds of prey,—the worst disgrace that could befall the dead. 
Instead of wild beasts (Deut. xxviii. 26) the dogs are mentioned 
here, because in the East they wander out in the streets without 
owners, and are so wild and ravenous that they even devour 
corpses (vid. Harmar, Beobachtungen, 1 p. 198). ops? with 
y of relationship, equivalent. to of those related to Jeroboam. 
It is the same in ver. 13.—Vers. 12, 13. After this announce- 
ment of the judgment upon the house of Jeroboam, Ahijah 
gave the wife information concerning her'sick son. He would 
die as soon as she entered the city, and of all the male mem- 
bers of the house of Jeroboam he only would receive the honour 
of a proper burial, because in him there was some good thing 
towards Jehovah found. Ewald (§ 247, 6) regards the form 832 
as standing for 7823, and refers the suffix to the following word 
YY8 (vid. Ewald, § 309,c). But as this use of the suffix would be 
very harsh, the question arises whether 83 is not to be regarded 
as a feminine form of the infinitive, after the analogy of 1" in 
Ex. ii 4 and 97} in 2 Kings xix. 3, ete. From the fulfilment 
of this declaration in vers. 17 and 18 Jeroboam was to learn 
that the threatened destruction of his royal house would also be 
just as certainly fulfilled. The sick son appears to have been 
the heir-presumptive to the throne. This may be infefred 
partly from the lamentation of all Israel at his death (ver. 18), 
and partly from what follows here in the next verse. MON 
means in his relation to Jehovah—Ver. 14. “ Jehovah will 
raise Himself up a king over Israel, who will cut off the 
house of Jeroboam this day; but what (sc, do I say)? even 
now, sc. has He raised him up. This appears to be the 
simplest explanation of the last words of the verse, of which 
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very various interpretations have been given. M is placed 
before Oi, to give it the stronger emphasis, as in Ex. xxxii 1 
(compare Josh. ix. 12,13, and Ewald, § 293, 5; and for "AY D3 
compare Delitzsch on Job, i. p. 290, transl).—vVers. 15, 16. 
But in order that not only Jeroboam, but also the people who 
had joined in his idolatry, might perceive the severity of the 
divine judgment, Ahijah also announced to the nation its 
banishment into exile beyond the Euphrates. “ Jehovah will 
smite Israel, as the reed shakes in the water,” is an abbreviated 
phrase for: Jehovah will smite Israel in such a manner that 
it will sway to and fro like a reed in the water moved by a 
strong wind, which has not a sufficiently firm hold to resist 
the violence of the storm. “ And will thrust them out of the 
good land,” etc., as Moses threatened the transgressors of the 
law (Deut. xxix. 27), “and scatter them beyond the river 
(Euphrates),” z.¢. banish them among the heathen, from whom 
God brought out and chose their forefather (Josh. xxiv. 3), 
“because they have made themselves Ashera-idols, to provoke 
Jehovah.” On is used for idols generally, among which the 
golden calves are reckoned. jf, that He may deliver up 
Israel, on account of the idolatrous forms of worship introduced 
by Jeroboam. For the fulfilment see 2 Kings xv. 29, xvii. 23, 
and xviii. 11.—In vers. 17 and 18 the exact. fulfilment of 
Ahijah’s announcement concerning the death of Jeroboam’s sick 
son is described. According to ver. 17, Jeroboam was then 
residing at Zhirza, whereas he had at first resided at Shechem 
(ch. xu. 25). Thirza is probably the present Jalluza, on the 
north of Shechem (see at Josh. xii. 24).—Vers. 19 and 20. 
End of Jeroboam’s reign. Of the wars, which were described in 
the annals of the kings (see p. 12), the war with Abijam of 
Judah is the only one of which we have any account (2 Chron. 
xl 2 sqq.). See also the Comm. on ver. 30. He was followed 
on the throne by his son Nadab. 


Vers. 21-31. REIGN oF REHOBOAM IN JUDAH (compare 2 
Chron. xi. 5—xii. 16).——Ver. 21. Rehoboam, who ascended the 
throne at the age of forty-one, was born a year before the 
accession of Solomon (see at ch. i. 24). In the description of 
Jerusalem as the city chosen by the Lord (cf. ch. xi. 36) there 
is implied not so much an indirect condemnation of the falling 
away of the ten tribes, as the striking contrast to the idolatry 
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of Rehoboam referred to in vers. 23 sqq. The name of his 
mother is mentioned (here and in ver. 31), not because she 
seduced the king to idolatry (Ephr. Syr.), but generally on ac- 
count of the great influence which the queen-mother appears to 
have had both upon the king personally and upon his govern- 
ment, as we may infer from the fact that the mother’s name is 
given in the case of every king of Judah (vd. ch. xv. 2, 13, 
xxii 42, etc.).—Vers. 22-24. The general characteristics of 
Rehoboam’s reign are supplied and more minutely defined in 
the account in the Chronicles. According to 2 Chron. xi. 5— 
xii. 1, he appears to have been brought to reflection by the an- 
nouncement of the prophet, that the falling away of the ten 
tribes had come from the Lord as a punishment for Solomon’s 
idolatry (ch. xii. 23, 24; 2 Chron. xi 2-4); and in the first 
years of his reign to have followed the law of God with 
earnestness, and to have been occupied in the establishment 
of his government partly by the fortification of different cities 
(2 Chron. xi. 5-12), and partly by setting in order his do- 
mestic affairs, placing his numerous sons, who were born of 
his many wives and concubines, in the fortified cities of the 
land, and thus providing for them, and naming Abijam as his 
successor (2 Chron. xi. 18-22); while his kingdom was still 
further strengthened by the priests, Levites, and pious Israelites 
who emigrated to Judah and Jerusalem from the ten tribes 
(2 Chron. xi. 13-17). But this good beginning only lasted 
three years (2 Chron. xi. 17). When he thought that he had 
sufficiently fortified his kingdom, he forsook the law of the 
Lord, and all Israel (ec. all the covenant nation) with him 
(2 Chron. xi. 1). “ Judah did that which was displeasing in 
the sight of the Lord; they provoked Him to jealousy more 
than all that their fathers (sc. under the Judges) had done with 
their sins.” %&3?, to provoke to jealousy (Num. v. 14), is to be 
explained, when it refers to God, from the fact that the relation 
in which God stood to His people was regarded under the 
ficure of a marriage, in which Jehovah appears as the husband 
of the nation, who is angry at the unfaithfulness of his wife, 
ae. at the idolatry of the nation. Compare the remarks on 
xSP Spe in the Comm. on Ex. xx. 5.—Ver. 23. They also (the 
Judzans as well as the Israelites) built themselves banvth, 
altars of high places (see at ch. iii, 3), monuments and Ashera- 
idols, nia¥D are not actual images of gods, but stones set up as 
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memorials (Gen. xxxi. 13, xxxv. 20; Ex. xxiv. 4), more espe- 
cially stone monuments set up in commemoration of a divine 
revelation (Gen. xxviii. 18, 22, xxxv. 14). Like the bamoth, 
in connection with which they generally eccur, they were 
originally dedicated to Jehovah ; but even under the law they 
were forbidden, partly as places of divine worship of human 
invention which easily degenerated into idolatry, but chiefly 
because the Canaanites had erected such monuments to Baal by 
the side of his altars (Ex. xxi 24, xxxiv. 13; Deut. vii. 5, 
etc.), whereby the worship of Jehovah was unconsciously identa- 
fied with the worship of Baal, even when the mazzeboth were 
not at first erected to the Canaanitish Beal. As the niaxo of 
the Canaanites were dedicated to Baal, so were the DW to 
Astarte, the female nature-deity of those tribes. ‘vt, how- 
ever, does not mean a grove (see the Comm. on Deut. xvi. 21), 
but an idol of the Canaanitish nature-goddess, generally most 
likely a lofty wooden pillar, though sometimes perhaps a straight 
trunk of a tree, the branches and crown of which were lopped 
off, and which was planted upon heights and in other places by 
the side of the altars of Baal The name  e -was transferred 
from the idol to the goddess of nature (ch. xv. 13, xviii 19; 
2 Kings xxi 7, etc.), and was used of the image or column 
of the Phcenician Astarte (ch. xvi 33; 2 Kings xiii 6, xvii 
16, etc.), just as Minwet in Judy. iii 7 alternates with nine 
in Judg. ii. 13. These idols the Israelites (? Judeans—TR) 
appear to have also associated with the worship of Jehovah; 
for the external worship of Jehovah was still maintained in the 
temple, and was performed by Rehoboam himself with princely 
pomp (ver. 28). “On every high hill,” etc.; see at Deut. xii. 2. 
—Ver. 24. “There were also prostitutes in the land.” WP is 
used eollectively as a generic name, including both male and 
female hierodyle, and is exchanged for the plural in ch. xv. 12. 
The male 0'Y1P had emasculated themselves in religious frenzy 
in honour of the Canaanitish goddess of nature, and were called 
Galli by the Romans. They were Canaanites, who had found 
their way into the land of Judah when idolatry gained the 
upper hand (as indicated by D2). “They appear here as strangers 
‘among the Israelites, and are those notorious Cindi more espe- 
cially of the imperial age of Rome who travelled about in all 
directions, begging for the Syrian goddess, and even in the time 
of Augustine went about asking for alms in the streets of Car- 
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thage as a remnant of the Phceenician worship (de cw. Det, vii. 
26).”—Movers, p. 679. On the female nivap see the Comm. 
om Gen. xxxvili 21 and Dent. xxii 18. 

This sinking mto heathen abominstions was soon followed 
by the punishment, that Judah was given up to the power of 
the heathen.—Vers. 25—28. King Shishak of Egypt invaded 
the land with a powerful army, conquered all the fortified 
cities, penetrated to Jerusalem, and would probably have put 
an end to the kingdom of Judah, if God had not had compas- 
sion upon him, and saved him from destruction, in consequence 
of the humiliation of the king and of the chiefs of the nation, 
caused by the admonition of the prophet Shemaiah, so that 
after the conquest of Jerusalem Shishak contented himself with 
‘withdrawing, taking with him the treasures of the temple and 
of the royal palace. Compare the fuller account of this expe- 
dition in 2 Chron. xii. 2-9. Shishak (Pew) was the first king 
of the twenty-second (or Bubastitic) dynasty, called Sesonchis in 
Jul. Afric., Sesonchosis in Eusebius, and wpon the monuments 
on which Champollion first deciphered his name, Sheshonk or 
Sheshenk. Shishak has celebrated his expedition against Judah 
by a bas-relief on the outer wall of the pillar-hall erected by 
him im the first palace at Karnak, in which more than 130 
figures are led in cords by Ammon and the goddess Muth with 
their hands bound upon their backs. The lower portion of the 
figures of this long row of prisoners is covered by escutcheons, 
the border of which being provided with battlements, shows 
that the prisoners are symbols of conquered cities. About a 
hundred of these eseutcheons are still legible, and in the names 
upon them a large number of the names of cities in the king- 
dom of Jadah have been deciphered with tolerable certainty.' 
Shishak was probably bent chiefly upon the conquest and 


2 Compare Max Duncker, Gesch. des Alterthums, Bd. i. p. 909, ed. 8, and 
for the different copies of this bas-relief in the more recent works upon 
Egypt, Ruetechi in Herzog’s Cycl. (art. Rehoboam). The latest attempts at 
deciphering are those by Brugsch, Geogr. Inschriften in den dgypt. Denk- 
miilern, ii. p. 56 sqq., and O. Blau, Sisaqs Zug gegen Juda aus dem Denkmale 
bei Karnak erldutert, in the Dextsch. morgenl. Ztschr. xv. p. 283 eqq. Cham- 
pollion’s interpretation of one of these escutcheons, in his Precis du systeme 
hierogl. p. 204, viz. Juda hammalek, ‘‘ the king of Judah,” has been rejected 
by Lepsius and Brugsch as philologically inadmissible. Brugsch writes the 
name thus: Judh malk or Joud-hamalok, and identifies Judh with Jehudtjeh, 
which Robinson (Pal. iii. p. 45) supposes to be the ancient Jehud (Josh. xix. 45). 
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plundering of the cities. But from Jerusalem, beside other 
treasures of the temple and palace, he also carried off the golden 
shields that had been made by Solomon (ch. x. 16), in the 
place of which Rehoboam had copper ones made for his body- 
guard. The guard, O'S), runners, are still further described as 
700 na nnp pNDen, “who kept the door of the king’s house,” 
z.e. supplied the sentinels for the gate of the royal palace.— 
Ver. 28. Whenever the king went into the house of Jehovah, 
the runners carried these shields; from which we may see that 
the king was accustomed to go to the temple with solemn 
pomp. These shields were not kept in the state-house of the 
forest of Lebanon (ch. x. 17) as the golden shields were, but in 
the guard-chamber (NA; see at Ezek. xl. 7) of the runners.— 
Vers. 29-31. Further particulars are given in 2 Chron. xi. and 
xii. concerning the rest of the acts of Rehoboam. “ There was 
war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam the whole time (of their 
reign).” As nothing is said about any open war between them, 
and the prophet Shemaiah prohibited the attack which Rehoboam 
was about to make upon the tribes who had fallen away (ch. 
xi 23 sqq.), mone can only denote the hostile feelings and atti- 
tude of the two rulers towards one another.—Ver. 31. Death 
and burial of Rehoboam: as in the case of Solomon (ch. xi. 43). 
The name of the queen-mother has already been given in ver. 
21, and the repetition of it here may be explained on the sup- 
position that in the original sources employed by the author of 
our books it stood in this position. The son and successor of 
Rehoboam upon the throne is called Abyam (O38) in the 
account before us; whereas in the Chronicles he is always 
called Abyah (38, 2 Chron. xii. 16, xiii 1, etc, or 28, 
2 Chron. xiii. 21). O%38, 7. father of the sea, is unquestion- 
ably the older form of the name, which was reduced to ™38, 


This Jehud in the tribe of Dan, Blau (p. 238) therefore also finds in the name ; 
and it will not mislead any one that this city is reckoned as belonging to the 
tribe of Dan, since in the very same chapter (Josh. xix. 42) Ajalon is assigned 
to Dan, though it was nevertheless a fortress of Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 10). 
But Blau has not given any explanation of the addition malk or malok, 
whereas Gust. Roesch takes it to be yop, and supposes it to mean ‘‘ Jehud of 


the king, namely, of Rehoboam or of Judah, on account of its being situated 
in Dan, which belonged to the northern kingdom.” But this is certainly in- 
correct. For where could the Egyptians have obtained this exact knowledge 
of the relation in which the tribes of the nation of Israel stood to one 
another ? 
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and then identified with the formation from ‘38 and = 
(from in%). 


CHAP. XV. 1-24. REIGNS OF THE TWO KINGS ABIJAM AND ASA 
OF JUDAH. 


Vers. 1-8. Reign or AbiJaM (cf. 2 Chron. xiii.)—Abiyjam 
reigned three years, and his mother’s name was Maacah, 
daughter (2.e. grand-daughter) of Absalom. We have the same 
in 2 Chron. xi. 20, 21; but in 2 Chron. xiii. 2 she is called 
Michajahu, daughter of Uriel of Gibeah. If Di¥*38 was without 
doubt Absalom, the well-known son of David, as we may infer 
from the fact that this name does not occur again in the Old 
Testament in connection with any other person, since Absalom 
had only one daughter, viz. Thamar (2 Sam. xiv. 27), who was 
fifty years old when Solomon died, Maacah must have been a 
daughter of this Thamar, who had married Uriel of Gibeah, 
and therefore a grand-daughter of Absalom. This is sustained 
by Josephus (Andé. villi. 10,1). The form of the name 13D 
is probably an error in copying for 73y0, as the name is also 
written in 2 Chron. xi 20 and 21, and not a different name, 
which Maacah assumed as queen, as Caspari supposes (Micha, 
p. 3, note 4).—Vers. 3, 4. Abijam walked as king in the foot- 
steps of his father. Although he made presents to the temple 
(ver. 15), his heart- was not Dew, wholly or undividedly given 
to the Lord, like the heart of David (cf. ch. xi. 4); but (‘9, after 
@ previous negative) for David’s sake Jehovah had left him a 
light in Jerusalem, to set up his son after him and to let Jeru- 
salem stand, because (WW) David had done right in the eyes of 
God, etc., te. so that it was only for David’s sake that Jehovah 
did not reject him, and allowed the throne to pass to his 
son. For the fact itself compare ch. xi. 13 and 36; and 
for the words, “except in the matter of Uriah the Hittite,” 
see 2 Sam. xi. and xii—-Ver. 6. “ And there was war between 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam all his life ;” 2. the state of hostility 
which had already existed between Rehoboam and Jeroboam 
continued “ all the days of his life,” or so long as Abijam lived 
and reigned. If we take "9 ‘D3 in this manner (not 
pirpn79, ver. 16), the statement loses the strangeness which 
it has at first sight, and harmonizes very well with that in 
ver. 7, that there was also war between Abijam and Jeroboam. 
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Under Abijam it assumed the form of a serious war, in which 
Jeroboam sustained a great defeat (see 2 Chron. xii 3-20)— 
The other notices concerning Abijam, in vers. 7 and 8 are the 
same as in the case of Rehoboam in ch. xiv. 29 and 31. 


Vers. 9-24. Rricn or ASA (cf. 2 Chron. xiv.-xvi.).—As Asa 
ascended the throne in the twentieth year of the reign of Jero- 
boam, his father Abijam, who began to reign im the eighteenth 
year of Jeroboam (ver. 1), can only have reigned two years and 
a few months, and noi three full years—Ver. 10. Asa reigned 
forty-one years. “The name of his mother was Maacah, the 
daughter of Absalom.” ‘This notice, which agrees verbatim with 
ver. 2, cannot mean that Abijam had iis own mother for a 
wife ; though Thenius finds this meaning in the passage, and 
then proceeds to build up conjectures concerming emendations 
of the text We must rather explain it, as Ephr Syr, the 
Rabbins, and others have done, as signifying that Maacah, the 
mother of Abijam, continued during Asa’s reign to retain the 
post of queen-mother or 71237, <e, sultana valide, till Asa de- 
posed her on account of her idolatry (ver. 13), probably because 
Asa’s own mother had died at an early age—Vers. 11 sqq. As 
ruler Asa walked in the’ ways of his pious ancestor David: he 
banished the male prostitutes out of the land, abolished all the 
abominations of idolatry, which his fathers (Abijam and Reho- 
boam) had introduced, deposed his grandmother Maacah from 
the rank of a queen, because she had made herself an idol for 
the Ashera, and had the idol hewn in pieces and burned im the 
valley of the Kidron. 5723 is a contemptuons epithet applied 
to idols (Lev. xxvi 30); it does not mean stercorei, however, a8 
the Rabbins affirm, but logs, from 223, to roll, or masses of stone, 
after the Chaldee >a (Ezra v. 8, vi 4), generally connected 
with D¥pY, It is so in Deut. xxix. 16. MOB, formado, from 
728, lerrere, timere, hence an idal as an object of fear, and not 
pudendum, a shameful image, as Movers (Phoniz i p. 571), 
who follows the Rabbins, explains it, understanding thereby 2 
Phallus as a symbol of the generative and fractifying power of 
nature ‘With regard to the character of this idol, nothing 
further can be determined than that it was of weod, and 
possibly a wooden column like the DTW (see at ch. xiv. 23). 
“ But the high places departed not,” 2c. were not abolished. 
By the nin3 we are not to understand, acconding to ver. 12, 
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altars of bigh planes dedicated to idols, but unlawful altars to 
Jehovah. It is so in the other passages in which this formula 
recurs (ch. xxii 24; 2 Kings xii 4, xiv. 4, xv. 4; and the 
parallel passages :2 Chron. xv. 17, xx. 33). The apparent dis- 
crepancy between the last-mentioned passages and 2 Chron. 
xiv. 2,4, and xvii. 6, may be solyed very simply on the sup- 
position that the kings (Asa and Jehoshaphat) did indeed 
abolish the altars on the high places, but did not carry their 
reforms in the nation thoroughly out; and not by distimguish- 
ing between the bamoth dedicated to J ehovah and those dedi- 
- cated to idols, as Thenius, Bertheau, and Caspari, with many 
of the earlier commentators, suppose. For although 2 Chron. 
xiv. 2 is very favourable to this solution, since both nin2 
and 035 nina are mentioned there, it does not accord with 
2 Chron. xvii. 6, where nip3n cannot be merely idolatrous altars 
dedicated to the Canaanitish Baal, but unquestionably refer to 
the unlawful altars of Jehovah, or at any rate include them. 
Moreover, the next clause in the passage before us, “ neverthe- 
lees Asa’s heart was wholly given to the Lord,” shows that the 
expression 7D x5 does not mean that the king allowed the un- 
lawful Jehovah-bamoth to remain, but simply that, notwith- 
standing his fidelity to Jehovah, the damoth did not depart, so 
that he was unable to carry the abolition of them thoroughly 
out—Ver. 15. He brought the sacred offerings of his father 
and his own sacred offerings into the house of Jehovah; pro- 
bahly the booty, in silver, gold, and vessels, which his father 
Abyam had gathered in the war with Jeroboam (2 Chron. 
xii 1f, 17), and he himself on the conquest of the Cushites 
(2 Chron. xiv. 12,13). The Keri ‘WP) is a bad emendation 
ef the correct reading in the Chethtd wrrp, ie. WP (VHP) ; 
for 7i* n’2 is an accusative, and is to be connected with 
x" — Vers. 16, 17. The state of hostility between Judah and 
Israel continued during the reign of Asa; and Baasha the king 
of Israel adyanced, ete. These statements are completed and 
elucidated by the Chronicles After the great victory obtained 
by Abijam over Jeroboam, the kingdom of Judah enjoyed rest 
for ten years (2 Chron xiii 23). Asa employed this time in 
exterminating idolatry, fortifying different cities, and equipping 
his army (2 Chron. xiv. 1-7). Then the Cushite Zerah invaded 
the land of Judah with an innumerable army (in the eleventh 
year of Asa), but was totally defeated by the help of the Lord 
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(2 Chron. xiv. 8-14); whereupon Asa, encouraged by the 
prophet Azariah, the son of Oded, proceeded with fresh zeal to 
the extermination of such traces of idolatry as still remained in 
the kingdom, then renewed the altar of burnt-offering in front 
of the temple-hall, and in the fifteenth year of his reign held, 
with the whole nation, a great festival of thanksgiving and 
rejoicing to the Lord at Jerusalem (2 Chron. xv. 1-15). The 
next year, the sixteenth of his reign and the thirty-sixth from 
the division of the kingdom (2 Chron. xvi 1), Baasha com- 
menced hostilities, by advancing against Judah, taking pos- 
session of Ramah, the present er Rdm (see at Josh. xvii. 25), 
which was only two hours and a quarter from Jerusalem, and 
fortifying it. The occupation of Ramah is not expressly men- 
tioned indeed, but it is implied in Am Oy 5y, which affirms 
the hostile invasion of Judah. For Ramah, from its very situa- 
tion in the heart of the tribe of Benjamin and the immediate 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, can neither have been a border 
city nor have belonged to the kingdom of Israel The inten- 
tion of Baasha, therefore, in fortifying Ramah cannot have been 
merely to restrain his own subjects from passing over into the 
kingdom of Judah, but was evidently to cut off from the king- 
dom of Judah all free communication with the north. "AP? 
‘nA, “ that they might not give one going out or one coming . 
in to Asa;” ze. to cut off from the others all connection with 
Asa, and at the same time to cut off from those with Asa all 
connection with this side. The main road from Jerusalem to 
the north passed by Ramah, so that by shutting up this road 
the line of communication of the kingdom of Judah was of 
mecessity greatly disturbed. Moreover, the fortification of 
Ramah by Baasha presupposes the reconquest of the cities 
which Abijam had taken from the kingdom of Israel (2 Chron. 
xiii 19), and which, according to 2 Chron. xiii. 19, were still in 
the possession of Asa—Vers. 18, 19. In order to avert the 
danger with which his kingdom was threatened, Asa endea- 
voured to induce the Syrian king, Benhadad of Damascus, to 
break the treaty which he had concluded with Baasha and to 
become his ally, by sending him such treasures as were left in 
the temple and palace." oOnn137 may be explained from the 

1 Asa had sought help from the Lord and obtained it, when the powerful 


army of the Cushites invaded the land; but when an invasion of the Jsrael- ~ 
ites took place, he sought help from the Syrians. This alteration in his con- 
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fact that the temple and palace treasures had been plundered 
by Shishak in the reign of Rehoboam (ch. xiv. 26); and there- 
fore what Asa had replaced in the temple treasury (ver. 15), 
and had collected together for his palace, was only a remnant 
in comparison with the former state of these treasures. The 
name ‘TT]3, wc. son of Hadad, the sun-god (according to 
Macrobius, i. 23; cf. Movers, Phéniz. i. p. 196), was borne by 
three kings of Damascus: the one here named, his son in the 
time of Ahab (ch. xx. 1, 34), and the son of Hazael (2 Kings 
xii. 24). The first was a son of Tabrimmon and grandson of 
Hezyon. According to ver. 19, his father Zabrimmon (good is 
Rimmon ; see at 2 Kings v. 18) had also been king, and was 
the contemporary of Abijam. But that his grandfather Hezyon 
was also king, and the same person as the Rezon mentioned in 
ch. xi. 23, cannot be shown to be even probable, since there is 
no ground for the assumption that Hezyon also bore the name 
Rezon, and is called by the latter name here and by the former 
in ch. xi 23.—Ver. 20. Benhadad consented to Asa’s request, 
and directed his captains to advance into the kingdom of Israel: 
they took several cities in the north of the land, whereby 
Baasha was compelled to give up fortifying Ramah and with- 
draw to Thirza. jon (j*¥) is to be sought for in all probability 
in Tell Dibbin, on the eastern border of Mery Ayun; and in 
Ajun, although Ajun is written with Aleph, the name Jjon is 
probably preserved, since the situation of this Tell seems 
thoroughly adapted for a fortress on the northern border of 
Israel (vid. Robinson, Bibl. Res. p. 375, and Van de Velde, Mem. 
p. 322). Dan is the present Tell el Kadi ; see at Josh. xix. 47. 
A bel-Beth-Maachah, the present Abi el Kamh, to the north-west 
of Lake Huleh (see at 2 Sam. xx. 14). “ All Chinneroth” is 
the district°of Chinnereth, the tract of land on the western shore 
of the Lake of Gennesareth (see at Josh. xix. 35), PND Y, 
together with all the land of Naphtali (for this meaning of by 
compare the Comm. on Gen. xxxii. 12). The cities named were 
duct may probably be explained in part from the fact, that notwithstanding 
the victory, his army had been considerably weakened by the battle which 
he fought with the Cushites (2 Chron. xiv. 9), althongh this by no means 
justified his want of confidence in the power of the Lord, and still less his 
harsh and unjust treatment of the prophet Hanani, whom he caused to be 
put in the house of the stocks on account of his condemnation of the con- 


fidence which he placed in the Syrians instead of Jehovah (2 Chron. xvi. 
7-10). ; 
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the principal fortresses of the land of Naphtali, with which the 
whole of the country round was also smitten, ze. laid waste.— 
Ver. 21. 2%, and remained at Thirza, his place of residence 
(see at ch. xiv. 17).—Ver. 22. Asa thereupon summoned all 
Judah ‘P) PS, nemine immuni, 2.¢. excepto, mo one: being free (cf. 
Ewald, § 286, a), and had the stones and. the wood carried 
away from Ramah, and Geba and Mzzpah in Benjamin built, i<¢. 
fortified, with them. Geba must not be confounded with Gibeah 
of Benjamin er Saul, but is the present Jeba, three-quarters of 
an hour to the north-east of Ramah (see at Josh xviii. 24). 
Mizpah, the present Nebi Samuil, about three-quarters of a geo- 
graphical mile to the south-west of Ramah (see at Josh. xviii 
26).—Vers. 23, 24. Of the other acts of Asa, the building 
of cities refers to the building of fortifications mentioned in 
2 Chron. xiv. 5,6. The disease in his feet in the time of 
his old age commenced, actording to 2 Chron. xvi. £2, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his reign; and he sought help from the 
physicians, but not from the Lord; from which we may see, 
that the longer he lived the more he turned his heart away from 
the Lord (compare 2 Chron. xvi. 10). 


CHAP. XV. 25-XVL 28. REIGNS OF THE KINGS OF ISRAEL, NADAB, 
BAASHA, ELAH, ZIMRI, AND OMRL 


Vers. 25-32. THE REIGN oF NapaB lasted not quite two 
years, as he ascended the throne in the second year of Asa, and 
was slain in his third year.—vVer. 6. He walked in the ways of 
his father (Jeroboam) and in his sin, 2.e. in the calf-worship intro- 
duced by Jeroboam (ch. xii. 28). When Nadab in the second 
year of his. reign besieged Gibbethon, which the Philistines had 
occupied, Baasha the son of Ahijah, of the house, z.c. the family 
or tribe, of Issachar, conspired against him and slew him, and 
after he became king exterminated the whole house of Jero- 
boam, without leaving a single soul, whereby the prediction of 
the prophet Ahijah (ch. xiv. 10 sqq.) was fulfilled. Gibbethon, 
which was allotted to the Danites (Josh. xix. 44), has not yet 
been discovered. It probably stood close to the Philistian 
border, and was taken by the Philistines, from whom the Israel- 
ites attempted to wrest it by siege under both Nadab and 
Baasha (ch. xvi. 16), though apparently without success. 29 
nDowy-o3 Yavil as in Josh. xi 14 (see the Comm. on Deut. xx. 
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16).—Ver. 32 is sumply a repetition of ver. 16; and the re- 
mark concerning Baasha’s attitude towards Asa of Judah im- 
mediately after his entrance upon the government precedes the 
account of his reign, for the purpose of indicating at the very 
autset, that the overthrow of the dynasty of Jeroboam and the 
rise of a new dynasty did not alter the hostile relation between 
the kingdom of Israel and the kingdom of Judah. 


Ver. 33-ch. xvi. 7. Toe Rzicn oy Baaswa is described very 
briefly according to its duration (two years) and its spirit, 
namely, the attitude of Baasha towards the Lord (ver. 34); 
there then follow m ch. xvi I—4 the words of the prophet 
Jehu, the son of Hanani (2 Chron xvi. 7), concerning the ex- 
termination of the family of Baasha;. and lastly, in vers. 5-7, 
his death is related with the standing allusion to the annals of 
the kings. The words of_Jehu concerning Baasha (ch. xvi. 
1-4) coincide exactly mutatis mutandis with the words of 
Ahijah concerning Jeroboam.' The expression “ exalted thee 
out of the dust,” instead of “from among the people” (ch. xiv. 
7), leads to the conjecture that Baasha had risen to be king 
from a very low position. 73 (his might) in ver. 5 refers, as 
in the case of Asa (ch. xv. 23), less to brave: warlike deeds, 
than generally to the manifestation of strength and energy in 
his government.—Ver. 7 adds a supplementary remark concern- 
ing the words of Jehu (vers. 2 sqq.), not to preclude an excuse 
that might be made, in which case D2) would have to be taken 
in the sense of nevertheless, or notwithstanding (Ewald, § 354, a), 
but to guard agamst a misinterpretation by adding a new fea- 
ture, or rather to preclude an erroneous inference that might be 
drawn from the words, “I (Jehovah) have made thee prince” 


1 “There was something very strange in the perversity and stolidity of the 
kings of Israel, that when they saw that the families of preceding kings were 
evidently overthrown by the command of God on account of the worship of 
the calves, and they themselves had overturned them, they nevertheless 
worshipped the same calves, and placed them before the people for them to 
worship, that they might not return to the temple and to Asa, king of Jeru- 
salem; though prophets denounced it and threatened their destruction. 


Fe fei 


Truly the devil and the ambition of reigning blinded them and deprived them | 


of their senses. Hence it came to pass, through the just judgment of God, 
that they all were executioners of one another in turn: Baasha was the 
executioner of the sons of Jeroboam; Zambri was the executioner of the 
sons of Baasha ; and the executioner of Zambri was Omri.”—C. a LAPIDE. 
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(ver. 2), as though Baasha had exterminated Nadab and his 
house by divine command (Thenius). ®2 simply means “ and 
also,” and is not to be connected specially with §¥7!'T3, but to 
be taken as belonging to the whole sentence: “also the word of 
Jehovah had come to Baasha through Jehu, .. . not only because 
of the evil, etc, but also e) race mn) because he had slain him 
(Jeroboam).” With regard to this last reason, we must call to 
mind the remark made at ch. x1. 39, viz. that the prediction of 
the prophet to Baasha gave him no right to put himself forward 
arbitrarily as the fulfiller of the prophecy. The very fact that 
Baasha continued Jeroboam’s sin and caused the illegal worship 
to be perpetuated, showed clearly enough that in exterminating 
the family of Jeroboam he did not act under divine direction, 
but simply pursued his own selfish ends, 


Vers. 8-14. THE RecN or ELtan.—As Baasha reigned from 
the third to the twenty-sixth year of Asa, 2.e. not quite twenty- 
four years, but only twenty-three years and a few months, so his 
son Elah reigned from the twenty-sixth to the twenty-seventh year 
of Asa, i.e. not quite two years.—Vers. 9,10. Zimri, the com- 
mander of the half of his war-chariots, conspired against him, 
and not only slew him, when he was intoxicated (i3¥ Ant) at a 
drinking bout in the house of Arza, the prefect of his palace, 
but after ascending the throne exterminated the whole family of 
Baasha to the very last man. The prefect of the palace was no 
doubt a party to the conspiracy, and had probably arranged the 
drinking bout in his house for the purpose of carrying it out. 
“He did not leave him "73 PAD (see at ch. xiv. 10), either his 
avengers (Ni, blood-relations, who might have avenged his 
death) or his friends.” These words simply serve to explain 
pa Ave, and show that this phrase is to be understood as 
relating to males only.—Vers. 12, 13. “ According to the word 
of the Lord ;” see at vers. 1 sqq. miton-> ox, with regard to 
all, 7c. on account of all the sins (compare ver. 7, where -¥ 
is used). pMPI73, through their nothingnesses, 2.¢. their idols, 
by which the golden calves are meant. 


Vers. 15—22. THe REIGN oF ZimRi lasted only seven days. 
As soon as the people of war (0¥"), who were besieging Gib- 
bethon (see at ch. xv. 27), heard of his conspiracy, his usurpa- 
tion of the throne, and his murderous deeds, they proclaimed 
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Omri king in the camp of the military commanders, and he at 
once, with all Israel, ze. all the army, raised the siege of Gib- 
bethon, to lay siege to Thirza) Now when Zimri saw that the 
city was taken, he went into the castle of the royal palace and 
burned the king’s house over his own head, as Sardanapalus did, 
according to Justin (Hist. i. 3). fiD°8 does not mean harem 
(Ewald), but the high castle (from O°, to be high); here and 
in 2 Kings xv. 25, the citadel of the royal palace, which con- 
sisted of several buildings—Ver. 19 is connected with nb» 
in ver. 18: “and so died for his sins,” 2¢. as a punishment 
for them—Vers. 21, 22. But Omri did not come into pos- 
session of an undisputed sovereignty immetately upon the 
death of Zimri. The nafion divided itself into two halves; one 
half was behind 7%bni, the son of Ginath (2.e. declared in favour 
of Tibni), to make him king, the other adhered to Omri. Never- 
theless Omri’s gained the upper hand over the party of Tibni, 
and the latter died, whereupon Omri became king after four 
years, as we may see from a comparison of vers. 15, 16 with 
ver. 23. The “people of Israel” (ver. 21) are probably the 
fighting people, so that the succession to the throne was decided 


Jer. xx. 7. According to Josephus (Anzé. viii. 12, 5), Tibni was 
slain by his opponent; but this is not contained in the words; 
on the contrary, all that is implied in the connection of nd" 
with '3) pinn is that he met with his death in the decisive en- 


o. 


gagement in which the opposing party triumphed. 


Vers. 23-28. THE REIGN oF OMRL—Ver. 23. Omri reigned 
twelve years, z.¢., 1f we compare vers. 15 and 23 with ver. 29, 
reckoning from his rebellion against Zimri; so that he only 
possessed the sole government for eight years (or, more exactly, 
seven years and a few months), viz. from the 31st to the 38th 
years of Asa, and the conflict with Tibni for the possession 
of the throne lasted about four years. “ At Thirza he reigned 
six years,” 2¢. during the four years of the conflict with Tibni, 
and after his death two years more.—Ver. 24. As soon as he 
had obtained undisputed possession of the throne, he purchased 
the hill Shomron (Samaria) from Shemer (Semer) for two talents of 
silver, about 5200 thalers (£780—TR.), built houses upon it, 
and named the town which he built after the former owner of 

P 
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the hill jn», rendered by the LXX. Seunpev here, but every- 
where else Sapdpeca (Samaria), after the Chaldee form Moe 
(Ezra iv. 10,17). This city he made his seat (Residenz, place 
of residence, or capital), in which he resided for the last six years 
of his reign, and where he was buried after his death (ver. 28). 
Samaria continued to be the capital of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes from that time forward, and the residence of all succeed- 
ing kings of Israel until the destruction of this kingdom after 
its conquest by Salmanasar (2 Kings xviii 9,10). The city 
was two hours and a half to the north-west of Sichem, upon a 
mountain or hill in a mountain-hollow (Bergkessel, lit. moun- 
tain-caldron) or basin of about two hours in diameter, sur- 
rounded on all sides by still higher mountains. “The mountains 
and valleys round about are still for the most part arable, and 
are alive with numerous villages and diligent cultivation.” The 
mountain itself upon which Samaria stood is still cultivated to 
the very top, and about the middle of the slope is surrounded 
by a narrow terrace of level ground resembling a girdle. And 
even higher up there are marks of smaller terraces, where streets 
of the ancient city may possibly have run. After the captivity 
Samaria was retaken and demolished by John Hyrcanus, and 
lay in ruins till Gabinius the Roman governor rebuilt it (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 19, 2, 3, and xiv. 5, 3). Herod the Great afterwards 
decorated it in a marvellous manner, built a temple there to the 
emperor Augustus, and named the city after him YeRSacry, te. 
Augusta, from which arose the present name Sebuste or Schustieh, 
borne by a village which is still standing on the ancient site : 
“a pitiable hamlet consisting of a few squalid houses, inhabited 
by a band of plunderers, notorious as thieves even among their 
lawless fellow-countrymen” (V. de Velde, i. p. 378).—But by 
the side of this there are magnificent ruins of an ancient Johan- 
nite church, with the reputed grave of John the Baptist and 
remains of limestone columns at the foot of the mountain (cf. 
Robinson, Pal. i. p. 136 sqq.; Van de Velde, Syria and Pal. 
iL p. 374 sqq.; and C. v. Raumer, Pal. pp. 159, 160).—Vers. 
25, 26. Omri also walked in the ways of Jeroboam, and acted 
worse than his predecessors upon the throne.—For vers. 26 and 
27, compare vers. 13 and 14. 
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2. From AHAB’s ASCENT OF THE THRONE TO THE DEATH OF 
JORAM OF ISRAEL AND AHAZIAH OF JUDAH. 


Cap. xvi. 29-2 Kinacs x. 27. 


In this epoch, which embraces only thirty-four years, the 
history of the kings of Judah falls so far into the background 
behind the history of the kingdom of Israel, that it seems to 
form merely an appendix to it; and the history of the monarchy 
is so controlled by the description of the labours of the prophets, 
that it seems to be entirely absorbed in them. These pheno- 
mena have their foundation in the development of the two king- 
doms during this period. Through the alliance and affinity of 
Jehoshaphat with the idolatrous Ahab, the kingdom of Judah 
not only lost the greatest part of the blessing which the long 
and righteous reign of this pious king had brought, but it became 
so entangled in the political and religious confusion of the king- 
dom of Israel in consequence of the participation of Jehosha- 
phat in the wars between Israel and the Syrians, and other foes, 
and the inclination of Joram and Ahaziah to the worship of 
Baal, that its further development during this period was almost 
entirely dependent upon the history of Israel In the latter 
kingdom the prophets maintained a fierce conflict with the ido- 
latry introduced by Ahab and Jezebel, in which the worship of 
Baal did indeed eventually succumb, but the pure lawful wor- 
ship of Jehovah did not attain to full supremacy, so that this 
great spiritual conflict was no more followed by a permanent 
blessing to the kingdom as such, than the single victories of 
Ahab and Joram over the Syrians by outward peace and rest 
from its oppressors. To guard: against the spreading apostasy 
of the people from the living God through the exaltation of the 
worship of Baal into the ruling national religion in Israel, the 
Lord raised up the most powerful of all the prophets, Elijah 
the Tishbite, with his fiery zeal, who worked so mightily upon 
the formation of the spiritual life of the covenant nation and 
the fate of the kingdom, not only in his own person in the 
reigns of Ahab and Ahaziah (ch. xvii—2 Kings ii), but indi- 
rectly in the person of his successor Elisha under Joram (2 Kings 
lii—ix.), and also under the succeeding kings of Israel, that the 
labours of these prophets and their disciples form the central 
and culminating point of the Old Testament kingdom of God 
during the period in question. 
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CHAP. XVI. 29—34. THE REIGN OF AHAB OF ISRAEL. 


The ascent of the throne of Israel by Ahab (ver. 29) formed 
a turning-point for the worse, though, as a comparison of ver. 
30 with ver. 25 clearly shows, the way had already been pre- 
pared by his father Omri—Vers. 30, 31. Whereas the former 
kings of Israel had only perpetuated the sin of Jeroboam, 2... the 
calf-worship, or worship of Jehovah under the image of an ox, 
which he had introduced, Ahab was not satisfied with this. 
in? Opa 4, “it came to pass, was it too little?” ze. because 
it was too little (cf. Ewald, § 362, a) to walk in the sins of 
Jeroboam, that he took as his wife Jezebel, the daughter of 
Ethbaal the king of the Sidonians, and served Baal, and wor- 
shipped him. "2% before 73y8, “he went and served,” is a pic- 
torial description of what took place, to give greater prominence 
to the new turn of affairs. Dyan (i.e. with Baal) is the Ec@wBanros 
(oy2 IAN or GoRaros: Jos. Ant. viii. 13, 1) mentioned by Menan- 
der in Josephus, c. Ap. i 18, who was king of Tyre and Sidon, and 
priest of Astarte, and who usurped the throne after the murder 
of his brother, king Pheles, and reigned thirty-two years. Jeze- 
bel (OR, ae. probably without cohabitation, cf. Gen. xxx. 20,= 
untouched, chaste ; not a contraction of Danan, as Ewald, § 273, 6, 
supposes) was therefore, as tyrant and murderess of the prophets, 
a worthy daughter of her father, the idolatrous priest and regicide. 
Baal (always 5yan with the article, che Baal, i.e. Lord xar’ éEoynv) 
was the principal male deity of the Phoenicians and Canaanites, 
and generally of the western Asiatics, called by the Babylonians 
ba = oy3 (Isa. xlvi. 1), ByjAos, and as the sun-god was worshipped 
as the supporter and first principle of psychical life and of the 
generative and reproductive power of nature (see at Judg. i 13). 
Ahab erected an altar to this deity oyan n°3, in the house (temple) 
of Baal, which he had built at Samaria. The worship of Baal 
had its principal seat in Tyre, where Hiram, the contemporary of 
David and Solomon, had built for it a splendid temple and placed 
a golden pillar (xpucotv xiova) therein, according to Dius and 
Menander, in Joseph. Ant. viii. 5, 3,and c..4p.i18. Ahab also 
erected a similar pillar (73%) to Baal in his temple at Samaria 
(vid. 2 Kings iii. 2, x. 27). For statues or images of Baal are 
not met with in the earlier times; and the O'2¥3 are not statues 
of Baal, but different modifications of that deity. It was only in 
the later temple of Baal or Hercules at Tyre that there was, as 
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Cicero observes (Verr. iv. 43), ex ere simulacrum ipsius Herculis, 
quo non facile quidquam dixerim me vidisse pulcrius—Ver. 33. 
“ And Ahab made MwWxaNN, 2. the Asherah belonging to the 
temple of Baal” (see at Judg. vi. 25 and Ex. xxxiv. 13), an idol 
of Astarte (see at ch. xiv. 23).—Ver. 34. In his time Hid the 
Bethelite (‘87 3; compare Ges. § 111, 1 with § 86, 2. 5) built 
Jericho: “he laid the foundation of it with Abiram his first- 
born, and set up its gates with Segub his youngest, according to 
the word of Jehovah,” etc. (for the explanation see the Comm. on 
Josh. vi. 26). The restoration of this city as a fortification, upon 
which Joshua had pronounced the curse, is mentioned as a proof 
how far ungodliness had progressed in Israel; whilst the fulfil- 
ment of the curse upon the builder shows how the Lord will not 
allow the word of His servants to be transgressed with impunity. 
Jericho, on the border of the tribe of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 7), 
which was allotted to the Benjaminites (Josh. xviii. 21), had come 
into the possession of the kingdom of Israel on the falling away 
of the ten tribes from the royal house of David, and formed a 
border city of that kingdom, through the fortification of which 
Ahab hoped to secure to himself the passage across the Jordan. 


The prophets Elijah and Elisha. 


When Ahab, who was not satisfied with the sin of Jeroboam, 
had introduced the worship of Baal as the national religion in 
the kingdom of the ten tribes, and had not only built a temple 
to Baal in his capital and place of residence, but had also 
appointed a very numerous priesthood to maintain the worship 
(see ch. xviii. 19) ; and when his godless wife Jezebel was perse- 
cuting the prophets of Jehovah, for the purpose of exterminat- 
ing the worship of the true God: the Lord God raised up the 
most powerful of all the prophets, namely Elijah the Tishbite, 
who by his deeds attested his name AMON or TON, ae. whose God 
is Jehovah. For however many prophets of Jehovah arose in 
the kingdom of the ten tribes from its very commencement and 
bore witness against the sin of Jeroboam in the power of the 
Spirit of God, and threatened the kings with the extermination 
of their house on account of this sin, no other prophet, either 
before or afterwards, strove and worked in the idolatrous king- 
dom for the honour of the Lord of Sabaoth with anything like 
the same mighty power of God as the prophet Elijah. And 
there was no other prophet whom the Lord so gloriously acknow- 
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ledged by signs and wonders as Elijah, although He fulfilled the 
words of all His servants by executing the judgments with 
which they had threatened the rebellious, and whenever it was 
necessary accredited them as His messengers by miraculous signs. 
—Although, in accordance with the plan of our books, which was 
to depict the leading features in the historical development of 
the kingdom, all that is related in detail of the life and labours 
of Elijah is the miracles which he performed in his conflict with 
the worshippers of Baal, and the miraculous display of the omni- 
potence and grace of God which he experienced therein ; yet 
we may see very clearly that these formed but one side of his 
prophetic labours from the passing notices of the schools of the 
prophets, which he visited once more before his departure from 
the earth (2 Kings ii); from which it is obvious that this other 
side of his ministry, which was more hidden from the world, 
was not less important than his public ministry before the kings 
and magnates of the land. For these societies of “sons of the 
prophets,” which we meet with at Gilgal, Bethel, and Jericho 
(2 Kings it 3, 5, iv. 38), had no doubt been called into exist- 
ence by Elijah, by associating together those whose souls were 
fitted to receive the Spirit of God for mutual improvement in the 
knowledge and fear of Jehovah, in order to raise up witnesses to 
the truth and combatants for the cause of the Lord, and through 
these societies to provide the godly, who would not bow the knee 
before Baal, with some compensation for the loss of the Levitical 
priesthood and the want of the temple-worship. Compare the 
remarks on the schools of the prophets at 1 Sam. xix. 24.—The 
more mightily idolatry raised its head in the kingdom of Israel, 
the more powerfully did the Lord show to His people that He, 
Jehovah, and not Baal, was God and Lord in Israel In the 
prophet Elijah there were combined in a marvellous manner a 
life of solitude spent in secret and contemplative intercourse with 
God, and an extraordinary power for action, which would suddenly 
burst forth, and by which he acted as a personal representative 
of God (see at ch. xvii 1). In his person the spirit of Moses 
revived ; he was the restorer of the kingdom of God in Israel, of 
which Moses was the founder. His life recalls that of Moses in 
many of its features: namely, his flight into the desert, the ap- 
pearance of the Lord to him at Horeb, and the marvellous ter- 
mination of his life. Moses and Elijah are the Coryphsi of the 
Old Testament, in whose life and labours the nature and glory 
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of this covenant are reflected. As the thunder and lightning 
and the blast of trumpets and the smoking mountain bare witness 
to the devouring fire of the holiness of the God who had come 
down upon Sinai to give effect to the promises He had made to 
the fathers, and to make the children of Israel the people of His 
possession ; so does the fiery zeal of the law come out so power- 
fully in Moses and Elijah, that their words strike the ungodly 
like lightning and flames of fire, to avenge the honour of the 
Lord of Sabaoth and maintain His covenant of grace in Israel. 
Moses as lawgiver, and Elijah as prophet, are, as Ziegler has well 
said (p. 206), the two historical anticipations of those two future 
witnesses, which are “ the two olive-trees and two torches stand- 
ing before the God of the earth. And if any one will hurt them, 
fire proceedeth out of their mouth and devoureth their enemies ; 
and if any man will hurt them, he must therefore be slain. These 
have power to shut heaven, that it rain not in the days of their 
prophecy, and have power over waters to turn them into blood, 
and to smite the earth with all kinds of plagues, as often as they 
will” (Rev. xi. 4 sqq.). Elijah was called to this office of witness 
to turn the heart of the fathers to the sons, and of the sons to 
their fathers (Mal. iii. 24), so that in his ministry the prophecy 
of the future of the kingdom of God falls quite into the back- 
ground. Nevertheless he was not only a forerunner but also a 
type of the Prophet promised by Moses, who was to fulfil both 
law and prophets (Matt. v. 17); and therefore he appeared as the 
representative of prophecy, along with Moses the representative 
of the law, upon the mount of the Transfiguration, to talk with 
Christ of the decease which He was to accomplish at Jerusalem 
(Luke ix. 31; Matt. xvii. 3)—To continue his work, Elijah, by 
command of God, called £lisha the son of Shaphat, of Abel- 
Meholah, who during the whole of his prophetic course carried 
on with power the restoration of the law in the kingdom of Israel, 
which his master had begun, by conducting schools of the pro- 
phets and acting as the counsellor of kings, and proved himself 
by many signs and wonders to be the heir of a double portion of 
the gifts of Elijah. 

Modern theology, which has its roots in naturalism, has 
taken offence at the many miracles occurring in the history of 
these two prophets, but it has overlooked the fact that these 
miracles were regulated by the extraordinary circumstances 
under which Elijah and Elisha worked. Ata time when the 
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sovereignty of the living God in Israel was not only called in 
question, but was to be destroyed by the worship of Baal, it was 
necessary that Jehovah as the covenant God should interpose 
in a supernatural manner, and declare His eternal Godhead 
in extraordinary miracles. In the kingdom of the ten tribes 
there were no priestly or Levitical duties performed, nor was 
there the regular worship of God in a temple sanctified by 
Jehovah Himself; whilst the whole order of life prescribed in 
the law was undermined by unrighteousness and ungodliness. 
But with all this, the kingdom was not yet ripe for the judg- 
ment of rejection, because there were still seven thousand in 
the land who had not bowed their knee before Baal. For the 
sake of these righteous men, the Lord had still patience with 
the sinful kingdom, and sent it prophets to call the rebellious 
to repentance. If, then, under the circumstances mentioned, 
the prophets were to fulfil the purpose of their mission and 
carry on the conflict against the priests of Baal with success, 
they needed a much greater support on the part of God, through 
the medium of miracles, than the prophets in the kingdom of 
Judah, who had powerful and venerable supports in the Levi- 
tical priesthood and the lawful worship.’ It is only when we 
overlook the object of these miracles, therefore, that they can 
possibly appear strange. “If,” as Kurtz has said,? “we take 
the history of our prophet as one living organic link in the 
whole of the grand chain of the marvellous works of God, which 
stretches from Sinai to Golgotha and the Mount of Olives, and 
bear in mind the peculiarity of the position and circumstances 
of Elijah, the occurrence of a miracle in itself, and even the 
accumulation of them and their supposed externality, will 


1 « Where the temple was wanting, and image-worship took its place, and 
the priesthood was an unlawful caste, it was only by extraordinary methods 
that the spreading evil could bemet. The illegitimacy, which was represented 
here by the monarchy and priesthood, was opposed by the prophetic order as 
the representative of the law, and therefore also as a peculiarly constituted 
and strong body divided up into societics of considerable scope, and having 
a firm organization. And this prophetic order, as the only accredited repre- 
sentative of the law, also took the place of the law, and was therefore en- 
dowed with the power and majesty of the law which had been manifested in 
wonders and signs. Not only was the spirit of Moses inherited by Elijah and 
others, but his miraculous power also.” —HAEVERNICK, Einl. in d. A. Test. ii- 1, 
pp. 166, 167. Compare Hengstenberg, Dissertation, vol. i. p. 186 sqq. 

2 Herzog’s Cyclopxdia, Art. Elijah. 
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appear to us in a very different light.—Without miracle, with- 
out very striking, 7¢. external miracles, their ministry would 
have been without basis, without a starting-point, and without 
hold.”——The miracles are still more numerous in the history of 
Elisha, and to some extent bear such a resemblance to those of 
Elijah, that the attempt has been made to set them down as 
merely legendary imitations of the latter; but considered as a 
whole, they are more of a helpful and healing nature, whereas 
those of Elijah are for the most part manifestations of judicial 
and punitive wrath. The agreement and the difference may 
both be explained from Elisha’s position in relation to Elijah 
and his time. By the performance of similar and equal 
miracles (such as the division of the Jordan, 2 Kings ii. 8 and 
14; the increase of the oil, 2 Kings iv. 3 sqq. compared with 
1 Kings xvii. 14 sqq.; the raising of the dead, 2 Kings iv. 34 
sqq. compared with 1 Kings xvii. 19 sqq.) Elisha proved him- 
self to be the divinely-appointed successor of Elijah, who was 
calrying forward his master’s work (just as Joshua by the 
drying up of the Jordan proved himself to be the continuer of 
the work of Moses), and as such performed more miracles, so 
far as number is concerned, than even his master had done, 
though he was far inferior to him in spiritual power. But 
the difference does not prevail throughout. For whilst the 
helpful and healing side of Elijah’s miraculous power is dis- 
played in his relation to the widow at Zarephath; the judicial 
and punitive side of that of Elisha comes out in the case of the 
mocking boys at Bethel, of Gehazi, and of Joram’s knight. But 
the predominance of strict judicial sternness in the case of Elijah, 
and of sparing and helpful mildness in that of Elisha, is to be 
accounted for not so much from any difference in the personality 
of the two, as from the altered circumstances. Elijah, with his 
fiery zeal, had broken the power of the Baal-worship, and had 
so far secured an acknowledgment of the authority of Jehovah 
over His people that Joram and the succeeding kings gave heed 
to the words of the prophets of the Lord; so that Elisha had for 
the most part only to cherish and further the conversion of the 
people to their God, for which Elijah had prepared the way. 


CHAP. XVII. FIRST APPEARANCE OF ELIJAH. 


The prophet Elijah predicts to Ahab, as a punishment for his 
idolatry, the coming of a drought and famine, During their con- 
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tinuance he is miraculously preserved by God, first of all at the 
brook Cherith, and then at the house of a widow at Zarephath 
(vers. 1-16), whose deceased son he calls to life again (vers. 
17-24). 

Ver. 1. Elijah the Tishbite 1s introduced without the for- 
mula “ The word of the Lord came to...,” with which the ap- 
pearance of the prophets is generally announced, proclaiming 
to king Ahab in the name of the Lord the punitive miracle of 
a drought that will last for years. This abrupt appearance of 
Elijah cannot be satisfactorily explained from the fact that we 
have not the real commencement of his history here ; it is rather 
a part of the character of this mightiest of all the prophets, and 
indicates that in him the divine power of the Spirit appeared as 
it were personified, and his life and acts were the direct effluence 
of the higher power by which he was impelled. His origin is 
also uncertain. The epithet ‘20M is generally derived from-a 
place called Tishbeh, since, according to Tobit i. 2, there existed 
in Upper Galilee a Oicfy ex SdeFav Kudies, “ on the right, 1.¢. 
to the south of Kydtos,” probably Kedesh in the tribe of Naphtali, 
from which the elder Tobias was carried away captive, although 
this description of the plaee is omitted in the Hebrew version 
of the book of Tobit issued by Fagius and Miinster, and in the 
Vulgate. And to this we must adhere, and as no other Thisbe 
occurs, must accept this Galilean town as the birthplace of 
Elijah ; in which case the expression “ of the settlers of Gilead ” 
indicates that Elijah did not live in his birthplace, but dwelt as 
a foreigner in Gilead. For 37 in itself by no means denotes 
a, non-Israelite, but, like 13, simply one who lived away from his 
home and tribe relations in the territory of a different tribe, 
without having been enrolled as a member of it, as is clearly 
shown by Lev. xxv. 40, and still more clearly by Judg. xvii. 7, 
where a Levite who was born in Bethlehem is described as 78 in 
the tribe of Ephraim* The expression “as truly as Jehovah 

1 The supposition of Seb. Schmidt, with which I formerly agreed, namely, 
that Elijah was a foreigner, a Gentile by birth, after further examination I 
can no longer uphold, though not from the 4 priori objection raised against 
it by Kurtz (in Herzog’s Cyci.), namely, that it would show a complete mis- 
apprehension of the significance of Israel in relation to sacred history and the 
history of the world, and that neither at this nor any other time in the Old 
Testament history could a prophet for Israel be called from among the Gen- 


tiles,—an assertion of which it would bedifficult to find any proof,—but because 
we are not forced to this conclusion by either 3vAn or 72) ‘avinp. For 
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the God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand (.e. whom I serve; 
see at ch. 1 2), there shall not fall dew and rain these years, 
except at my word,’ was a special application of the threats of 
the law in Deut. xi 16, 17, xxviii. 23, 24, and Lev. xxvi. 
19, to the idolatrous kingdom. >in DWT, “these (ensuing) 
years,” does not fix any definite terminus. In "37 ‘B? there is 
involved an emphatic antithesis to others, and more especially 
to the prophets of Baal “When I shall say this by divine 
authority and might, let others prate and lie as they may please ” 
(Berleb. Bibel). Elijah thereby describes himself as one into 
whose power the God of Israel has given up the idolatrous 
king and his people. In Jas. v. 17, 18, this act of Elijah is 


even if the Thisbeh in Tob. i. 2 should not be Elijah’s birthplace, it would not 
follow that there was no other place named Thisbeh in existence. How many 
places in Canaan are there that are never mentioned in the Old Testament ! 
And such cases as that described in Judg. vii. 7, where the Levite is said to 
have left his birthplace and to have lived in another tribe as a foreigner or 
settler, may not have been of rare occurrence, since the Mosaic law itself 
refers to it in Lev. xxv. 41.—Again, the LXX. were unable to explain ‘Iw 
“tpb3, and have paraphrased these words in an arbitrary manner by é ix @r0Au» 
vis Taraad, from which Thenius and Ewald conjecture that there was a 
Thisbeh in Gilead, and that it was probably the Tisieh (4s) mentioned 
by Robingon (Pal. iii. 153) to the south of Busra=Bostra. The five argu- 
ments by which Kurtz has attempted to establish the probability of this con- 
jectare are very weak. For (1) the defective writing ‘QUAD by no means 
proves that the word which is written plene (2pm) in every other case must 
necessarily have been so written in the stat. constr. plur.; and this is the only 
passage in the whole of the Old Testament in which it occurs in the séat. 
constr. plur. ;—(2) the precise description of the place given in Tobit i. 2 does 
not at all lead ‘“‘ to the assumption that the Galilean Thisbeh was not the 
only place of that name,” but may be fully explained from the fact that 
Thisbeh was a small and insignificant place, the situation of which is defined 
by a reference to a larger town and one better known ;—(3) there is no doubt 
that ‘‘ Gilead very frequently denotes the whole of the country to the east of 
the Jordan,” but this does not in the least degree prove that there was a Thisbeh 
in the country to the east of the Jordan ;—(4) ‘‘that the distinction and dif- 
ference between a birthplace and a place of abode are improbable in themselves, 
and not to be expected in this connection,” is a perfectly unfounded assump- 
tion, and has first of all to be proved ;—(5) the Tisieh mentioned by Robinson 
cannot be taken into consideration, for the simple reason that the assumption 


of a copyist’s error, the confusion of » with » (Tisieh instead of Thisbeh), 
founders on the long i of the first syllable in Tisiekh ; moreover the Arabic 
L corresponds to the Hebrew » and not to n. 
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ascribed to the power of his prayers, since Elijah “ was also a 
man such as we are,’ inasmuch as the prophets received their 
power to work solely through faith and intercourse with God in 
prayer, and faith gives power to remove mountains. 

Vers, 2-9. After the announcement of this judgment, Elijah 
had to hide himself, by the command of God, until the period of 
punishment came to an end, not so much that he might be safe 
from the wrath and pursuit of Ahab and Jezebel, as to preclude 
all earnest entreaties to remove the punishment. “For inasmuch 
as the prophet had said that the rain would come at his word, 
how would they have urged him to order it to come!” (Seb. 
Schm.) He was to turn 107?P, eastward, zc. from Samaria, where 
he had no doubt proclaimed the divine judgment to Ahab, to the 
Jordan, and to hide himself at the brook Cherith, which is in 
front of the Jordan. The brook Cherith was in any case a brook 
emptying itself into the Jordan; but whether upon the eastern or 
the western side of that river, the ambiguity of ‘28°¢Y, which means 
both “ to the east of” (Gen. xxv. 18) and also “in the face of,” 
ae. before or towards (Gen. xvi. 12, xviii. 16), it is impossible to 
determine with certainty. That it must signify “to the east of 
the Jordan” here, does not follow from 17? with anything like 
the certainty that Thenius supposes. An ancient tradition places 
the Cherith on this side of the Jordan, and identifies it with the 
spring Phasaelis, which takes its rise in the slope of the mountains 
into the Jordan valley above the city of Phasaelis, and empties 
itself into the Jordan (cf. Ges. thes. p. 719, and V. de Velde, Reise, 
ii. pp. 273-4); whereas Eusebius, in the Onom. s.v. Chorat (Xoppa), 
places it on the other side of the Jordan, and Thenius thinks of 
the apparently deep Wady Aajib or Ajlun. All that can be 
affirmed with certainty is, that neither the brook Kanah (Josh. 
xvi. 8, xvil. 9), which flows into the Mediterranean, nor the Wady 
Kelt near Jericho, which Robinson (Pal. i p. 288) suggests, can 
possibly come into consideration : the latter for the simple reason, 
that the locality in the neighbourhood of Jericho was unsuitable 
for a hiding-place. Elijah was to drink of this brook, and the 
ravens by divine command were to provide him with bread and 
meat, which they brought him, according to ver. 6, both morning 
and evening. It is now generally admitted that D°3"Y9 does not 
mean either Arabs or Orebites (the inhabitants of an imaginary 
city named Oreb), but ravens. Through this miracle, which un- 
believers reject, because they do not acknowledge a living God, by 
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whom, as the Creator and Lord of all creatures, even the voracious 
ravens are made subservient to His plans of salvation, Elijah was 
not only cut off from intercourse with men, who might have 
betrayed his place of abode to the king, but was mightily 
strengthened himself, through the confidence inspired in the 
almighty assistance of his God, for his approaching contests with 
the worshippers of idols, and for the privations and sufferings 
which awaited him in the fulfilment of his vocation.—Vers. 7-9. 
After some time this brook dried up for want of rain. Then the 
Lord directed His servant to go to the Sidonian Zarephath, and to 
live with a widow whom He had commanded to provide for him. 
O°D' PD does not mean post annum, for O°D' merely derives this 
meaning in certain passages from the context (cf Lev. xxv. 29; 
1 Sam. xxvii. 7 ; Judg. xvii. 10) ; whereas in this instance the con- 
text does not point to the space of a year, but to a longer period 
of indefinite duration, all that we know being that, according to 
ch. xviii. 1, the sojourn of Elijah at Cherith and Zarephath lasted 
at least two years. Zarephath (Sapéwra, LXX.) was situated on 
the Mediterranean Sea between Tyre and Sidon, where a mise- 
rable Mohammedan village with ruins and a promontory, Sura- 
Jend, still preserve the name of the former town (Rob. iii. p. 413 
sqq., and V. de Velde, Syria and Palestine, i. pp. 101-3, transl). 

Vers. 10—16. When Elijah arrived at the city gate, he met a 
widow engaged in gathering wood. To discover whether it was 
to her that the Lord had sent him, he asked her for something 
to drink and for a morsel of bread to eat; whereupon she assured 
him, with an oath by Jehovah, that she had nothing baked 
(yD = ay, éyxpudias, a cake baked in hot ashes), but only a 
handful of meal in the 72 (a pail or small vessel in which meal 
was kept) and a little oil in the pitcher, and that she was just 
gathering wood to dress this remnant for herself and her son, 
that they might eat it, and then die. From this statement of 
the widow it is evident, on the one hand, that the drought and 
famine had spread across the Phenician frontier, as indeed 
Menander of Ephesus attests; on the other hand, the widow 
showed by the oath, “as Jehovah thy God liveth,” that she was 
a worshipper of the true God, who spoke of Jehovah as his God, 


1 Josephus gives this statement from his Pheenician history: a&Spoxic v# sx’ 
eevrov (sc. "doBarcv) syivero xo rov ‘Lrepfepstetiou penvos fw rou tpyopesyov 
frous ‘YxepBepsraiov (Ant. viii. 18,2). Hyperbcreteus answers te Tishri of the 
Hebrews ; cf. Benfey and Stern, die Monaisnamen, p. 18. 
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because she recognised the prophet as an Israclita—Vers. 13 
sqq. In order, however, to determine with indisputable certainty 
whether this believing Gentile was the protectress assigned him 
by the Lord, Elijah comforted her, and at the same time desired 
her first of all to bake him a little cake DW, 1c. of the last of the 
meal in the Kad and of the oil in the pitcher, and then to bake 
for herself and her son, adding this promise: Jehovah the God 
of Israel will not let the meal in the Kad and the oil in the 
pitcher fail, till He sends rain upon the earth again. And the 
widow did according to his word. She gave up the certain for 
the uncertain, because she trusted the word of the Lord, and 
received the reward of her believing confidence in the fact that 
during the whole time of the drought she suffered from no want 
of either meal or oil This act of the pious Gentile woman, who 
had welcomed with a simple heart the knowledge of the true 
God that had reached her from Israel, must have been the source 
of strong consolation to Elijah in the hour of conflict, when his 
faith was trembling because of the multitude of idolaters in 
Israel. If the Lord Himself had raised up true worshippers of 
His name among the Gentiles, his work in Israel could not 
be put to shame. The believing widow, however, received from 
the prophet not only a material blessing, but a spiritual blessing 
also. For, as Christ tells His unbelieving contemporaries to 
their shame (Luke iv. 25, 26), Elijah was not sent to this widow 
in order that he might be safely hidden at her house, although 
this object was better attained thereby than by his remaining 
longer in Israel ; but because of her faith, namely, to strengthen - 
and to increase it, he was sent to her, and not to one of the 
many widows in Israel, many of whom would also have received 
the prophet if they had been rescued by him from the pressuré 
of the famine. And the miraculous increase of the meal and oil 
‘did not merely subserve the purpose of keeping the prophet and 
the widow alive; but the relief of her bodily need was also 
meant to be a preparatory means of quieting her spiritual need 
as well. On the Chethib IFN, see at ch. vi. 19. In ver. 15 the 
Keri 7 XI is an unnecessary emendation of the Chethid 
NN Ni; the feminine form °2NF1 is occasioned primarily by the 
preceding verbs, and may be taken as an indefinite neuter: “and 
there ate he and she.” The offence which Thenius has taken at 
D'D’ (days) has no foundation, if we do not understand the seD- 
tence as referring merely to their eating once of the bread just 
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baked, but take it generally as signifying that in consequence of 
their acting according to the word of Jehovah, they (Elijah, the 
widow, and her family) ate for aye te. until God sent rain 
again (ver. 14). 

re 17-24, The widow's deceased son raised to life again. 
—Ver. 17. After these events, when Elijah had taken up his 
abode in the upper room of her house, her son fell sick, so that 
he breathed out his life. 3) 98 7Y, literally till no breath re- 
Inained in him. That these words do not signify merely a 
death-like torpor, but an actual decease, is evident from what 
follows, where Elijah himself treats the boy as dead, and the 
Lord, in answer to his prayer, restores him to life again—Ver. 
18. The pious woman discerned in this death a punishment 
from God for her sin, and supposed that it had been drawn to- 
wards her by the presence of the man of God, so that she said 
to Elijah, “What have we to do with one another (441 bn; of, 
Judg. xi. 12; 2 Sam xvi. 10), thou man of God? Hast thou 
come to me to bring my sin to remembrance (with God), and 
to kill my son?” In this half-heathenish belief there spoke at 
the same time a mind susceptible to divine truth and conscious 
of its sin, to which the Lord could not refuse His aid. Like 
the blindness in the case of the man born blind mentioned 
in John ix., the death of this widow’s son was not sent asa 
punishment for particular sins, but was intended as a medium 
for the manifestation of the works of God in her (John ix. 3), 
in order that she might learn that the Lord was not merely the 
God of the Jews, but the God of the Gentiles also (Rom. iii. 29). 
—Vers. 19, 20. Elijah told her to carry the dead child up to 
the chamber in which he lived and lay it upon his bed, and 
then cried to the Lord, “Jehovah, my God! hast Thou also 
brought evil upon the widow with whom I sojourn, to slay her 
son?” These words, in which the word also refers to the other 
calamities occasioned by the drought, contain no reproach of 
God, but are expressive of the heartiest compassion for the 
suffering of his benefactress and the deepest lamentation, which, 
springing from living faith, pours out the whole heart before 
God in the hour of distress, that it may appeal to Him the 
more powerfully for His aid. The meaning is, “ Thou, O Lord 
my God, according to Thy grace and righteousness, canst not 
possibly leave the son of this widow in death.” Such confident 
belief carries within itself the certainty of. being heard. The 
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prophet therefore proceeds at once to action, to restore the boy 
to life—Ver. 21. He stretched himself (1700) three times upon 
him, not to ascertain whether there was still any life left in 
him, as Paul did in Acts xx. 10, nor to warm the body of the 
child and set its blood in circulation, as Elisha did with a dead 
child (2 Kings iv. 34),—-for the action of Elisha is described in 
a different manner, and the youth mentioned in Acts xx. 10 was 
only apparently dead,—but to bring down the vivifying power 
of God upon the dead body, and thereby support his own word 
and prayer.' He then cried to the Lord, “ Jehovah, my God, I 
pray Thee let the soul of this boy return within it.” ‘30p->y, 
inasmuch as the soul as the vital principle springs from above. 
—Vers. 22, 23. The Lord heard this prayer: the boy came to 
life again ; whereupon Elijah gave him back to his mother.— 
Ver. 24. Through this miracle, in which Elijah showed himself 
as the forerunner of Him who raiseth all the dead to life, the 
pious Gentile woman was mightily strengthened in her faith in 
the God of Israel. She now not only recognised Elijah as a man 
of God, as in ver. 18, but perceived that the word of Jehovah in 
his mouth was truth, by which she confessed ¢mplicite her faith 
in the God of Israel as the true God. 


CHAP. XVIII. ELIJAHS MEETING WITH AHAB, AND VICTORY OVER 
THE PROPHETS OF BAAL. 


As the judgment of drought and famine did not bring king 
Ahab to his senses and lead him to turn from his ungodly 
ways, but only filled him with exasperation towards the pro- 
phet who had announced to him the coming judgment; there 
was no other course left than to lay before the people with 
mighty and convincing force the proof that Jehovah was the 
only true’ God, and to execute judgment upon the priests of 
Baal as the seducers of the nation. 

Vers. 1-19. Elyah's meeting with Ahab.—Vers. 1 and 2a. 
In the third year of his sojourn at Zarephath the word of the 
Lord came to Elijah to show himself to Ahab; since God was 
about to send rain upon the land again. The time given, “the 
third year,’ is not to be reckoned, as the Rabbins, Clericus, 

1 “This was done, that the prophet’s body might be the instrument of the 


miracle, just as in other cases of miracle there was an imposition of the hand.” 
—SEB. SCHMIDT. 
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Thenius, and others assume, from the commencement of the 
drought, but from the- event last mentioned, namely, the so- 
journ of Elijah at Zarephath. This view merits the preference 
as the simplest and most natural one, and is shown to be 
the oldest by Luke iv. 25 and Jas. v. 17, where Christ and 
James both say, that in the time of Ahab it did not rain for 
three years and six months. And this length of time can only 
be obtained by allowing more than two years for Elijah’s stay 
at Zarephath——From ver. 2b to ver. 6 we have parenthetical 
remarks introduced, to explain the circumstances which led to 
Elijah’s meeting with Ahab. The verbs 87%, ‘3%, DON", and 
aporm (vers. 3, 4, 5, 6) carry on the circumstantial clauses: 
“ and the famine was...” (ver. 2), and “ Obadiah feared...” 
(ver. 30), and are therefore to be expressed by the pluperfect. 
When the famine had become very severe in Samaria (the 
capital), Ahab, with Obadiah the governor of his castle (UX 
man by see at ch. iv. 6), who was a God-fearing man, and on 
the persecution of the prophets of Jehovah by Jezebel had 
hidden a hundred prophets in caves and supplied them with 
food, had arranged for an expedition through the whole land to 
seek for hay for his horses and mules. And for this purpose 
they had divided the land between them, so that the one explored 
one district and the other another. We see from ver. 4 that 
Jezebel had resolved upon exterminating the worship of Jeho- 
vah, and sought to carry out this intention by destroying the 
prophets of the true God. The hundred prophets whom QOba- 
diah concealed were probably for the most part pupils (“ sons” 
of the prophets. wx O°WON must signify, according to the con- 
text and also according to ver. 13, “ fifty each,” so that o’won 
must have fallen out through a copyist’s error. 7 N32 Ni, 
that we may not be obliged to kill (a portion) of the cattle (j> 
partitive). The Kert 107339 is no doubt actually correct, but 
it is not absolutely necessary, as the Chethib NON3 2 may be 
taken as an indefinite phrase: “any head of cattle.”—Vers. 
7, 8. Elijah met Obadiah on this expedition, and told him to 
announce his coming to the king.—vVers. 9 sqq. Obadiah was 
afraid that the execution of this command might cost him his 
life, inasmuch as Ahab had sent in search of Elijah “to every 
kinedom and every nation,’—a hyperbole suggested by inward 
excitement and fear. [X30DN! is to be connected with what 
follows in spite of the accents: “and if they said he is not 
Q 
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here, he took an oath,” etc.— Vers. 12, 13. “ And if it comes to 
pass (that) I go away from thee, and the Spirit of Jehovah carries 
thee away whither I know not, and I come to tell Ahab (sc. that 
thou art here) and he findeth thee not, he will slay me, and thy 
servant feareth the Lord from his youth,” ete. ; ze. since I asa 
God-fearing man and a protector of the prophets cannot boast 
of any special favour from Ahab. “3d, from my youth up: 
“thy servant” being equivalent to “I myself.” From the fear 
expressed by Obadiah that the Spirit of Jehovah might suddenly 
carry the prophet to some unknown place, Seb. Schmidt and 
others have inferred that in the earlier history of Elijah there 
had occurred some cases of this kind of sudden transportation, 
though they have not been handed down; but the anxiety ex- 
pressed by Obadiah might very well have sprung from the fact, 
that after Elijah had announced the coming drought to Ahab, 
he disappeared, and, notwithstanding all the inquiries instituted 
by the king, was nowhere to be found. And since he was not 
carried off miraculously then (compare the 72 and 32", “get 
thee hence ” and “ he went,” in ch. xvii. 3, 5), there is all the 
less ground for imagining cases of this kind in the intermediate 
time, when he was hidden from his enemies. The subsequent 
translation of Elijah to heaven (2 Kings u. 11, 12), and the 
miraculous carrying away of Philip from the chamberlain of 
Mauritania (Acts vill. 39), do not warrant any such assumption ; 
and still less the passage which Clericus quotes from Ezekiel 
(iii, 12, 14), because the carrying of Ezekiel through the air, 
which is mentioned here, only happened in vision and not in 
external reality. If Obadiah had known of any actual occur- 
rence of this kind, he would certainly have stated it more 
clearly as a more striking vindication of his fear—Vers. 15-19. 
But when Elijah assured him with an oath (Mixay mim, see at 
1 Sam.i 3) that he would show himself to Ahab that day, 
Obadiah went to announce it to the king; whereupon Ahab 
went to meet the prophet, and sought to overawe him with the 
imperious words, “ Art thou here, thou troubler of Israel ?” (2¥, 
see at Gen. xxxiv. 30). But Elijah threw back this charge: 
“Tt is not I who have brought Israel into trouble, but thou 
and thy family, in that ye have forsaken the commandments 
of Jehovah, and thou goest after Baalim.” He then called upon 
the king to gather together all Israel to him upon Carmel, to- 
gether with the 450 prophets of Baal and the 400 prophets of 
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Asherah, who ate of Jezebel’s table, z.e. who were maintained by 
the queen. 

CARMEL, a mountain ridge “ with many peaks, intersected 
by hundreds of larger and smaller ravines,” which stands out as 
@ promontory running in a north-westerly direction into the 
Mediterranean (see at Josh. xix. 26), and some of the loftiest 
peaks of which rise to the height of 1800 feet above the level 
of the sea, when seen from the northern or outer side shows 
only “ bald, monotonous rocky ridges, scantily covered with 
short and thorny bushes ;” but in the interior it still preserves 
its ancient glory, which has procured for it the name of “ fruit- 
field,” the valleys being covered with the most beautiful flowers 
of every description, and the heights adorned with myrtles, 
laurels, oaks, and firs (cf. V. de Velde, #&. i p. 292 sqq.). At 
the north-western extremity of the mountain there is a cele- 
brated Carmelite monastery, dedicated to Elijah, whom tradition 
represents as having lived in a grotto under the monastery ; 
but we are certainly not to look there for the scene of the con- 
test with the priests of Baal described in the verses which 
follow. The scene of Elijah’s sacrifice is rather to be sought 
for on one of the south-eastern heights of Carmel ; and Van de 
Velde (i. p. 320 sqq.) has pointed it out with great probability 
in the ruins of el Mohraka, ze. “the burned place,” “a rocky 
level space of no great circumference, and covered with old 
gnarled trees with a dense entangled undergrowth of bushes.” 
For “one can scarcely imagine a spot better adapted for the 
thousands of Israel to have stood drawn up on than the gentle 
slopes. The rock shoots up in an almost perpendicular wall of 
more than 200 feet in height on the side of the vale of Esdrae- 
lon. On this side, therefore, there was no room for the gazing 
multitude ; but, on the other hand, this wall made it visible 
over the whole plain, and from all the surrounding heights, so 
that even those left behind, who had not ascended Carmel, 
would still have been able to witness at no great distance the 
fire from heaven that descended upon the altar.”——“ There is not 
& more conspicuous spot. on all Carmel than the abrupt rocky 
height of el Mohraka, shooting up so suddenly on the east.” 
Moreover, the soil was thoroughly adapted for the erection of 
the altar described in vers. 31 and 32: “it showed a rocky 
surface, with a sufficiency of large fragments of rock lying all 
around, and, besides, well fitted for the rapid digging of a trench.” 
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There is also water in the neighbourhood, as is assumed in 
ver. 34. “Nowhere does the Kishon run so close to Mount 
Carmel as just beneath el Mohraka,” which is “ 1635 feet 
above the sea, and perhaps 1000 feet above the Kishon. This 
height can be gone up and down in the short time allowed by 
the Scripture (vers. 40—44).” But it was possible to find water 
even nearer than this, to pour upon the burnt-offering in the 
manner described in vers. 34,35. Close by the steep rocky 
wall of the height, just where you can descend to the Kishon 
through a steep ravine, you find, “ 250 feet it might be beneath 
the altar plateau, a vaulted and very abundant fountain built 
in the form of a tank, with a few steps leading down into it, 
just as one finds elsewhere in the old wells or springs of the 
Jewish times.”——“ From such a@ fountain alone could Elijah 
have procured so much water at that time. And as for the 
distance between this spring and the supposed site of the 
altar, it was every way possible for men to go thrice thither 
and back again to obtain the necessary supply.” Lastly, 
el Mohraka is so situated, that the circumstances mentioned 
in vers. 42-44 also perfectly coincide (Van de Velde, pp. 
322-325). 

Vers. 20-46. Elijah’s contest with the prophets of Baal.— 
Ahab sent through all Israel and gathered the prophets (of Baal) 
together upon Mount Carmel. According to vers. 21, 22, and 
39, a number of the people (“all the people”) had also come 
with them. On the other hand, not only is there no .further 
reference in what follows to the 400 prophets of Asherah (cf. 
vers. 25 and 40), but in ver. 22 it is very obvious that the 
presence of the 450 prophets of Baal alone is supposed. We 
must therefore assume that the Asherah prophets, forebodin g 
nothing good, had found a way of evading the command of 
Ahab and securing the protection of J ezebel King Ahab also 
appeared upon Carmel (cf. ver. 41), as he had no idea of 


1 It is true that in ver. 22 the LXX. have this clause, xcil of xpoQyreu Tov 
acous (t.e. WRT) Terpexcotot, Which Thenius regards as an original portion 
of the text, though without observing the character of the LXX. If the 
Asherah prophets had also been present, Elijah would not only have com- 
manded the prophets of Baal to be seized and slain (ver. 40), but the 
Asherah prophets also. From the principle a potiori fit, etc., it may be pos- 
sible to explain the omission of the Asherah prophets in ver. 25, but not in 
ver. 40. 
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Elijah’s intention, which was by no means “to prove to the 
king that he (Ahab) and not Elijah had brought Israel into 
trouble” (Vat., Seb. Schm.), but to put before the eyes of the 
whole nation a convincing practical proof of the sole deity of 
Jehovah and of the nothingness of the Baals, that were re- 
garded as gods, and by slaying the priests of Baal to give a 
death-blow to idolatry in Israel—Ver. 21. Elijah addressed the 
assembled people as follows: “ How long do ye limp upon 
both sides? Is Jehovah God, then go after Him; but if Baal 
be God, then go after him”—and the people answered him not 
a word. They wanted to combine the worship of Jehovah and 
Baal, and not to assume a hostile attitude towards Jehovah by 
the worship of Baal; and were therefore obliged to keep silence 
under this charge of infatuated halving, since they knew very 
well from the law itself that Jehovah demanded worship with 
a whole and undivided heart (Deut. vi. 4, 5). This dividing of 
the heart between Jehovah and Baal Elijah called limping y 
mayen ‘AY, “upon the two parties (of Jehovah and Baal).” 
For D'BYD the meaning “ divided opinions, parties,” is well 
established by the use of D‘bYD in Ps. cxix. 113; and the ren- 
dering of the LXX. éywau, the hollow of the ince, is only a 
paraphrase of the sense and not an interpretation of the word. 
—Vers. 22-25. As the people adhered to their undecided 
double-mindedness, Elijah proposed to let the Deity Himselt 
decide who was the true God, Jehovah or Baal. The prophets 
of Baal were to offer a sacrifice to Baal, and he (Elijah) would 
offer one to Jehovah. And the true God should make Himself 
known by kindling the burnt-offering presented to Him with 
fire from heaven, and in this way answering the invocation of 
His name. This proposal was based upon the account in Lev. 
ix. As Jehovah had there manifested Himself as the God of 
Israel by causing fire to fall from heaven upon the first sacrifice 
presented in front of the tabernacle and to consume it, Elijah 
hoped that in like manner Jehovah would even now reveal 
Himself as the living God. And the form of decision thus 
proposed would necessarily appear all the fairer, because Elijah, 
the prophet of Jehovah, stood alone in opposition to a whole 
crowd of Baal’s prophets, numbering no less than 450 men. 
And for that very reason the latter could not draw back, with- 
out publicly renouncing their pretensions, whether they be- 
lieved that Baal would really do what was desired, or hoped 
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that they might be able to escape, through some accident or 
stratagem, from the difficult situation that had been prepared 
for them, or fancied that the God of Elijah would no more fur- 
nish the proof of His deity that was desired of Him than Baal 
would. In order, however, to cut off every subterfuge in the 
event of their attempt proving a failure, Elijah not only yielded 
the precedence to them on the occasion of this sacrifice, but 
gave them the choice of the two oxen brought to be offered ; 
which made the fairness of his proposal so much the more con- 
spicuous to every one, that the people willingly gave their 
consent. 

Vers. 26-29. The prophets of Baal then proceeded to the 
performance of the duty required. They prepared (¥¥") the 
sacrifice, and called solemnly upon Baal from morning to noon: 
“O Baal, hear us,” limping round the altar; “ but there was no 
voice, and no one to hear (to answer), and no attention.” N08 
is a2 contemptuous epithet applied to the pantomimic sacrificial 
dance performed by these priests round about the altar, 
nwy (“which one had made”).—vVer. 27. As no answer had 
been received before noon, Elijah cried out to them in deri- 
sion: “Call to him with a loud voice, for he is God (se. accord- 
ing to your opinion), for he is meditating, or has gone aside (*¥, 
secessio), or 18 on the journey (7173, on the way); perhaps he 
is sleeping, that he may wake up.” The ridicule lies more 
especially in the 8 DON ‘D (for he is a god), when contrasted 
with the enumeration of the different possibilities which may 
have occasioned their obtaining no answer, and is heightened by 
the earnest and threefold repetition of the ‘2. With regard 
to these possibilities we may quote the words of Clericus: 
“ Although these things when spoken of God are the most 
absurd things possible, yet idolaters could believe such things, 
as we may see from Homer.” The priests of Baal did actually 
begin therefore to cry louder than before, and scratched them- 
selves with swords and lances, till the blood poured out, 
“according to their custom” (O08V03). Movers describes this 
as follows (Phonizier, i. pp. 682, 683), from statements made 
by ancient authors concerning the processions of the strolling 


1 The following is the description which Herodian (hist. v. 3), among 
others, gives of Heliogabalus when dancing as chief priest of the Emesinian 
sun-god: ‘lepoupyouvrce 34 rovrov, awepi te Tois Bapois xossverra wepew Bap- 
Bapav, owe Te avAoIs xcel oupiySs wavtobeTay TE Cpyaway BxWe 
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bands of the Syrian goddess: “A discordant howling opens 
the scene. They then rush wildly about in perfect confusion, 
with their heads bowed down to the ground, but always re- 
volving in circles, so that the loosened hair drags through the 
mire ; they then begin to bite their arms, and end with cutting 
themselves with the two-edged swords which they are in the 
habit of carrying. A new scene then opens. One of them, 
who surpasses all the rest in frenzy, begins to prophesy with 
sighs and groans ; he openly accuses himself of the sins which 
he has committed, and which he is now about to punish by 
chastising the flesh, takes the knotted scourge, which the 
Gallt generally carry, lashes his back, and then cuts himself 
with swords till the blood trickles down from his mangled 
body.” The climax of the Bacchantic dance in the case of 
the priests of Baal also was the prophesying (22M), and it 
was for this reason, probably, that they were called prophets 
(O's). This did not begin till noon, and lasted till about 
the time of the evening sacrifice (nioy> TY, not nioy TY, ver. 29). 
mn nioy, “the laying on (offering) of the meat-offering,” refers 
to the daily evening sacrifice, which consisted of a burnt-offer- 
ing and a meat-offering (Ex. xxix. 38 sqq.; Num. xxvii. 3-8), 
and was then offered, according to the Rabbinical observance 
(see at Ex. xu. 6), in the closing hours of the afternoon, as is 
evident from the circumstances which are described in vers. 40 
sqq. as having taken place on the same day and subsequently 
to Elijah’s offering, which was presented at the time of the 
evening sacrifice (ver. 36). 

Vers. 30-39. Elyah’s sacrifice—As no answer came from 
Baal, Elijah began to prepare for his own sacrifice. Ver. 30. 
He made the people come nearer, that he might have both eye- 
witnesses and ear-witnesses present at his sacrifice, and restored 
the altar of Jehovah which was broken down. Consequently 
there was already an altar of Jehovah upon Carmel, which 
either dated from the times anterior to the building of the 
temple, when altars of Jehovah were erected in different places 
throughout the land (see at ch. iii. 2), or, what is more probable, 
had been built by pious worshippers belonging to the ten tribes 
since the division of the kingdom (Hengstenberg, Dissertations 
on the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 183, transl), and judging from ch. 
xix. 10, had been destroyed during the reign of Ahab, when 
the worship of Baal gained the upper hand.—Vers. 31, 32. 
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Elijah took twelve stones, “according to the number of the 
tribes of the sons of Jacob, to whom the word of the Lord had 
come (Gen. xxxli. 29, xxxv. 10), Israel shall be thy name,” and 
built these stones into an altar. The twelve stones were a 
practical declaration on the part of the prophet that the division 
of the nation into two kingdoms was at variance with the divine 
calling of Israel, inasmuch as according to the will of God the 
twelve tribes were to form one people of Jehovah, and to have 
a common sacrificial altar; whilst the allusion to the fact that 
Jehovah had given to the forefather of the nation the name of 
Israel, directs attention to the wrong which the seceding ten 
tribes had done in claiming the name of Israel for themselves, 
whereas it really belonged to the whole nation. 717 O¥3 (in 
the name of Jehovah) belongs to 3. (built), and signifies by 
the authority and for the glory of Jehovah, “ And made a 
trench as the space of two seahs of seed (z.e. so large that you 
could sow two seahs' of seed upon the ground which it covered) 
round about the altar.” The trench must therefore have been 
of considerable breadth and depth, although it is impossible to 
determine the exact dimensions, as the kind of seed-corn is not 
defined. He then arranged the sacrifice upon the altar, and 
had four Kad (pails) of water poured three times in succession 
upon the burnt-offering which was laid upon the pieces of wood, 
so that the water flowed round about the altar, and then had 
the trench filled with water.? Elijah adopted this course for 
the purpose of precluding all suspicion of even the possibility 
of fraud in connection with the miraculous burning of the 
sacrifice. For idolaters had carried their deceptions to such a 
length, that they would set fire to the wood of the sacrifices from 


1 i.e. about two Dresden pecks (1fetzen).—THENIUS. 

4 Thenius throws suspicion upon the historical character of this account, on 
the ground that ‘‘ the author evidently forgot the terrible drought, by which 
the numerous sources of the Carmel and the Nachal Kishon must have been 
dried up ;” but Van de Velde has already answered this objection, which has 
been raised by others also, and has completely overthrown it by pointing out . 
the covered well of el Mohraka, in relation to which he makes the following 
remark: ‘‘In such springs the water remains always cool, under the shade 
of a vaulted roof, and with no hot atmosphere to evaporate it. While all 
other fountains were dried up, I can well understand that there might have 
been found here that superabundance of water which Elijah poured so pro- 
fusely over the altar” (vol. i. p. $25, transl.). But the drying up of the 
Kishon is a mere conjecture, which cannot be historically proved. 
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hollow spaces concealed beneath the altars, in order to make 
the’ credulous people believe that the sacrifice had been mira- 
culously set on fire by the deity. Ephraem Syrus and Joh. 
Chrysostom both affirm this ; the latter in his Oratio in Petrum 
Apost. et Eliam proph. t. ii. p. 737, ed. Montf., the genuineness 
of which, however, is sometimes called in question.—Vers. 
36, 37. After these preparations at the time of the evening 
sacrifice, Elijah drew near and prayed: “ Lord God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Israel (this name is used with deliberate pur- 
pose instead of Jacob: see at ver. 31), let it be known this 
day that Thou art God in Israel, and I am Thy servant, and do 
all these things through Thy word. Hear me, Jehovah, hear 
me, that this people may know that Thou Jehovah art God, 
and turnest back their hearts!” (ze. back from idols to Thyself.) 
This clearly expresses not only the object of the miracle which 
follows, but that of miracles universally. The perfects ‘my 
and 3d are used to denote not only what has already occurred, 
but what will still take place and is as certain as if it had 
taken place already. ‘Np refers not merely to the predicted 
drought and to what Elijah has just been doing (Thenius), but 
to the miracle which was immediately about to be performed ; 
and 30% to the conversion of the people to the Lord their 
God, for which Elijah’s coming had already prepared the way, 
and which was still further advanced by the following miracle. 
—Ver. 38. Then fire of Jehovah fell and consumed the burnt- 
offering and the pieces of wood, etc. in’ Wx, the fire proceed- 
ing from Jehovah, was not a natural flash of lightning, which 
could not produce any such effect, but miraculous fire falling 
from heaven, as in 1 Chron. xxi 26, 2 Chron. vii. 1 (see at 
Lev. ix. 24), the supernatural origin of which was manifested 
in the fact, that it not only consumed the sacrifice with the pile 
of wood upon the altar, but also burned up (in calcem redegit— 
Cler.) the stones of the altar and the earth that was thrown up to 
form the trench, and licked up the water in the trench. Through 
this miracle Jehovah not only accredited Elijah as His servant 
and prophet, but proved Himself to be the living God, whom 
Israel was to serve; so that all the people who were present fell 
down upon their faces in worship, as they had done once before, 
viz. at the consecration of the altar in Lev. ix. 24, and con- 
fessed “ Jehovah is God:’ DONT, the true or real God. 

Vers. 40-46. Elijah availed himself of this enthusiasm of 
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the people for the Lord, to deal a fatal blow at the prophets of 
Baal, who turned away the people from the living God. He 
commanded the people to seize them, and had them slain at the 
brook Kishon, and that not so much from revenge, 2.e. because 
it was at their instigation that queen Jezebel had murdered the 
prophets of the true God (ver. 13), as to carry out the funda- 
mental law of the Old Testament kingdom of God, which pro- 
hibited idolatry on pain of death, and commanded that false 
prophets should be destroyed (Deut. xvii. 2, 3, xiii. 13 sqq.)..— 
Ver. 41. Elijah then called upon the king, who had eaten nothing 
from morning till evening in his eagerness to see the result of the 
contest between the prophet and the priests of Baal, to come up 
from the brook Kishon to the place of sacrifice upon Carmel, where 
his wants were provided for, and to partake of meat and drink, for 
he (Elijah) could already hear the noise of a fall of rain. Sip is 
without a verb, as is often the case (eg. Isa. xii. 4, lii 8, etc.); 
literally, it is the sound, the noise. After the occasion of the 
curse of drought, which had fallen upon the land, had been 
removed by the destruction of the idolatrous priests, the curse 
itself could also be removed. “But this was not to take place 
without the prophet’s saying it, and by means of this gift 
proving himself afresh to be the representative of God” (O. v. 
Gerlach).—Vers. 42 sqq. While the king was refreshing himself 
with food and drink, Elijah went up to the top of Carmel to 
pray that the Lord would complete His work by fulfilling His 
promise (ver. 1) in sending rain; and continued in prayer till 
the visible commencement of the fulfilment of his prayer was 
announced by his servant, who, after looking out upon the sea 
seven times, saw at last a small cloud ascend from the sea 


1 Jt was necessary that idolatry and temptation to the worship of idols 
should be punished with death, as a practical denial of Jehovah the true God 
and Lord of His chosen people, if the object of the divine institutions was to 
be secured. By putting the priests of Baal to death, therefore, Elijah only 
did what the Jaw required ; and inasmuch as the ordinary administrators of 
justice did not fulfil their obligations, he did this as an extraordinary mes- 
senger of God, whom the Lord had accredited as His prophet before all the 
people by the miraculous answer given to his prayer.—To infer from this act 
of Elijah the right to institute a bloody persecution of heretics, would not 
only indicate a complete oversight of the difference between heathen idolaters 
and Christian heretics, but the same reprehensible confounding of the evan- 
gelical standpoint of the New Testament with the legal standpoint of the Old, 
which Christ condemned in His own disciples in Luke ix. 55, 56. 
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about the size of a man’s hand.” The peculiar attitude assumed 
by Elijah when praying (Jas. v. 18), viz. bowing down even 
to the earth (7%) and putting his face between his knees, pro- 
bably the attitude of deep absorption in God, was witnessed 
by Shaw and Chardin in the case of certain dervishes (vid. 
Harmar, Beobachtungen, iii. pp. 373-4).—-Ver. 44. As soon as 
the small cloud ascended from the sea, Elijah sent his servant 
to tell the king to set off home, that he might not be stopped 
by the rain. 1, go down, sc. from Carmel to his chariot, which 
was standing at the foot of the mountain.?—Ver. 45. Be- 
fore any provision had been made for it (R27 AS: hither 
and thither, 72. while the hand is being moved to and fro, 
“very speedily ;” cf. Ewald, § 105, 6) the heaven turned black 
with clouds and wind, ze. with storm-clouds (Thenius), and 
there came a great fall of rain, while Ahab drove along the road 
to Jezreel. It was quite possible for the king to reach Jezreel 
the same evening from that point, namely, from the foot of 
Carmel below ef Mohraka: but only thence, for every half- 
hour farther west would have taken him too far from his capital 
for it to be possible to accomplish the distance before the rain 
overtook him (V. de Velde, 1. p. 326). Jezreel, the present Zerin 
(see at Josh.. xix. 18), was probably the summer residence of 
Ahab (see at Josh. xxi.1). The distance from el Mohraka thither 
is hardly 23 German geographical miles (?14 Engl. miles—TR.) 
in a straight line—Ver. 46. When Ahab drove off, the hand of 
the Lord came upon Elijah, so that he ran before Ahab as far as 
Jezreel,—not so much for the purpose of bringing the king to 
his residence unhurt (Seb. Schm.), as to give him a proof of his 
humility, and thus deepen the impression already made upon his 
heart, and fortify him all the more against the strong temptations 
of his wife, who abused his weakness to support the cause of 
ungodliness. This act of Elijah, whom Ahab had hitherto only 


1 'V. de Velde has shown how admirably these circumstances (vers. 43 and 
44) also apply to the situation of el Afohraka: ‘‘ on its west and north-west 
side the view of the sea is quite intercepted by an adjacent height. That 
height may be ascended, however, in a few minutes, and a full view of the 
sea obtained from the top” (i. p. 326). 

2 “¢ After three years’ drought all herbage must have disappeared from the 
plain of Jezreel, and the loose clay composing its soil must have been changed 
into a deep layer of dust. Had time been allowed for the rain to convert that 
dust into a bed of mud, the chariot-wheels might have stuck fast in it.” — 
V. pe VELDE, i. pp. 326-7. 
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known as a stern, imperious, and powerful prophet, by which 
he now showed himself to be his faithful subject and servant, 
was admirably adapted to touch the heart of the king, and pro- 
duce the conviction that it was not from any personal dislike 
to him, but only in the service of the Lord, that the prophet 
was angry at his idolatry, and that he was not trying to effect 
his ruin, but rather his conversion and the salvation of his soul. 
mim T, the hand (i.e. the power) of the Lord, denotes the super- 
natural strength with which the Lord endowed him, to accom- 
plish superhuman feats. This formula is generally applied to 
the divine inspiration by which the prophets were prepared for 
their prophesying (cf. 2 Kings iit 15; Ezek. i. 3, ili. 15, etc.). 


CHAP. XIX. ELIJAH’S FLIGHT INTO THE DESERT, TILE REVELATION 
OF GOD AT HOREB, AND ELISHA’S CALL TO BE A PROPHET. 


The hope of completing his victory over the idolaters and 
overthrowing the worship of Baal, even in the capital of the 
kingdom, with which Elijah may have hastened to Jezreel, was 
frustrated by the malice of the queen, who was so far from dis- 
cerning any revelation of the almighty God in the account 
given her by Ahab of what had occurred on Carmel, and bending 
before His mighty hand, that, on the contrary, she was so full of 
wrath at the slaying of the prophets of Baal as to send to the 
prophet Elijah to threaten him with death. This apparent 
failure of his ministry was the occasion of a severe inward con- 
flict, in which Elijah was brought to a state of despondency and 
fled from the land. The Lord allowed His servant to pass through 
this conflict, that he might not exalt himself, but, being mindful 
of his own impotence, might rest content with the grace of his 
God, whose strength is mighty in the weak (2 Cor. xu. 8, 9), 
and who would refine and strengthen him for the further fulfil- 
ment of his calling. 

Vers. 1-8. Elyah’s flight into the desert and guidance to 
Horeb.—Vers. 1, 2. When “ Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah 
had done, and all, how he had slain all the prophets (of Baal),” 
she sent a messenger to Elijah in her impotent wrath, with a 
threat, which she confirmed by an oath (see at ch. ii. 23), that in 
the morning she would have him slain like the prophets whom 
he had put to death. The early commentators detected in this 
threat the impotentia muliebris tracundie, and saw that all that 
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Jezebel wanted was to get rid of the man who was so distressing 
and dangerous to her, because she felt herself unable to put him 
to death, partly on account of the people, who were enthusiastic 
in his favour, and partly on account of the king himself, upon 
whom the affair at Carmel had not remained without its salutary 
effect.—Vers. 3, 4. But when Elijah saw (1), sc. how things 
stood, or the audacity of Jezebel, from which the failure of his 
work was evident, he rose up and went to Beersheba in Judah, 
2.e. Bir-seba on the southern frontier of Canaan (see at Gen. xxi. 
31). The expression TAN? We, “which to Judah,” te. which 
belonged to the kingdom of Judah, for Beersheba was really 
allotted to the tribe of Simeon (Josh. xix. 2), is appended not 
merely as a geographical indication that Elijah went outside the 
. land, but to show that he meant to leave the kingdom of Israel, 
the scene of his previous labours, just as Jeremiah in a similar 
internal conflict gave utterance to the wish that he could leave 
his people, if he had but a lodging-place in the wilderness (Jer. 
ix. 2). SM is not to be altered into NW, ef timuct, after the 
LXX. and Vulg., notwithstanding the fact that some Codd. have 
this reading, which only rests upon an erroneous conjecture. For 
it is obvious that Elijah did not flee from any fear of the vain 
threat of Jezebel, from the fact that he did not merely withdraw 
into the kingdom of Judah, where he would have been safe under 
Jehoshaphat from all the persecutions of Jezebel, but went to 
Beersheba, and thence onwards into the desert, there to pour out 
before the Lord God his weariness of life (ver. 4). {W®2">8 43°, he 
went upon his soul, or his life, 7.e. not to save his life (as I once 
thought, with many other commentators), for his wish to die 
(ver. 4) is opposed to this; but to care for his soul in the 
manner indicated in ver. 4, 2.¢e. to commit his soul or his life to 
the Lord his God in the solitude of the desert, and see what He 
would determine concerning him.'—He left his servant in Beer- 
sheba, while he himself went a day’s journey farther into the 
desert (Paran), not merely because he was so filled with weari- 

1G. Menken (christl. Homil. tb. den Proph. Elias, p. 231) has given the 
following admirable explanation of \wp) bye so far as the sense is concerned : 
** For conscience sake, from conviction, out of obligation, not from fear. After 
all his former experience, and from the entire relation in which Elijah stood 
to God, it was impossible that he should be afraid, and not be firmly convinced 
that the God who had shut up heaven at his word, who had supplied him with 


bread and flesh for a whole year in the desert through the medium of ravens, 
who had supported him miraculously for years in a foreign land through the 
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ness of life in his dark oppression, that he thought he should 
have no further need of his servant, and therefore left him be- 
hind in Beersheba, but that he might pour out his heart before 
God alone in the desert and yield himself up to His guidance. 
For however unquestionably his lamentation in ver. 4, for example, 
expresses a weariness of life, this merely indicates the feeling 
which had taken possession of his soul after a day’s journey in 
the barren desert. And even there he lays his wish to die before 
God in prayer; so that this feeling is merely to be regarded as 
one result of the spiritual conflict, which his bodily exhaustion 
had now raised to a height that it cannot have reached when he 
was in Beersheba. If, therefore, he did not start with the inten- 
tion of making a pilgrimage to Horeb, he had certainly gone into 
the desert for the purpose of seeing whether the Lord would 
manifest His mercy to him, as He had formerly done to His 
people under Moses, or whether He would withdraw His hand 
entirely from him. After a day’s journey he sat down under a 
pn (construed here as a feminine, in ver. 5 as a masculine), a 

species of broom (genista Retem in Forsk4l), which is the finest 
and most striking shrub of the Arabian desert, growing constantly 
in the beds of streams and in the valleys, where places of en- 
campment are frequently selected for the sake of the shelter 
which they afford by night from the wind and by day from 
the sun (Rob. Pal. i. 299). mod. _ Nw": and wished that his 
soul might die (a kind of accusative with infinitive ; see Ewald, 
§ 336, by, and said, "Ay 33, “ Enough now; take, Lord, my soul, 
for I am not better than my fathers ; 5 Le. I have worked and en- 
dured enough, and deserve no longer life than my fathers. From 
this it appears that Elijah was already of a great age——Vers. 5 
sqq. In this disturbed state of mind he lay down and slept under 
a broom-tree. Then the Lord came with His power to the help 
of the despairing man. “ An angel touched him (wakened him 
out of his sleep), and said to him: Arise, eat.” And behold he 
saw at his head 02x) n3y, a bread cake baked over red-hot stones, 
a savoury article of food which is still a great favourite with the 
Bedouins (see at Gen. xviil. 6, xix. 3), and a pitcher of water, 


medium of a poor widow, who had concealed and rescued him for three years 
and a half from the search of the king, who had accredited and honoured him 
in the sight of all the people as His servant, who had given an immediate answer 
to his prayer for rain, could also defend him in this extremity, and rescue him 
from this danger, if such should be His will.” 
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and ate and drank, and lay down again —Ver. 7. But the angel 
wakened him a second time, and called upon him to eat with 
these words: “for the way is too far for thee” (717 JO 5), der 
est majus quam pro viribus turs—Vat.).— Ver. 8. “ Then he arose, 
ate and drank, and went in the strength of that food forty days 
and forty nights to the mount of God at Horeb.” As the angel 
did not tell him whither he was to go, and Elijah wandered to 
Horeb in consequence of this strengthening, it appears to have 
been his intention from the very beginning to go into the desert, 
and see whether the Lord would still further acknowledge him 
and his work; so that in the support and strength imparted by 
the angel he saw an indication that he was to follow the foot- 
steps of the divine grace still farther into the desert, and make 
a pilorimage to Horeb, with the hope that there perhaps the Lord 
would reveal to him His counsel concerning the further guidance 
of the people of His covenant, as He had formerly done to His 
servant Moses, and give him the necessary instruction for the 
continuance of his prophetic service. Horeb is called the mount 
of God here, as it was proleptically in Ex. iii 1, as the place 
where the Lord confirmed the covenant, already made with the 
patriarchs, to their descendants, and adopted the tribes of Israel 
as His people and made them into a kingdom of God. The 
distance from Beersheba to Horeb is about 200 miles. Conse- 
quently Elijah would not have required forty days to travel 
there, if the intention of God had been nothing more than to 
cause him to reach the mountain, or “ to help him on his way ” 
(Thenius). But in the strength of the food provided by the angel 
Elijah was not only to perform the journey to Horeb, but to 
wander in the desert for forty days and forty nights, ze. forty 
whole days, as Moses had formerly wandered with all Israel for 
forty years ; that he might know that the Lord was still the same 
God who had nourished and sustained His whole nation in the 
desert with manna from heaven for forty years. And just as the 
forty years’ sojourn in the desert had been to Moses a time for 
the trial of faith and for exercise in humility and meekness 
CNum. xii. 3), so was the strength of Elijah’s faith to be tried 
by the forty days’ wandering in the same desert, and to be puri- 
fied from all carnal zeal for the further fulfilment of His calling, 
in accordance with the divine wilL What follows shows very 
clearly that this was the object of the divine guidance of Elijah 
(cf Hengstenberg, Diss. on the Pentateuch, vol. i. 171, 172). 
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Vers. 9-18. Appearance of God at Horeb—Ver. 9. When 
Elijah arrived at Horeb, he went into the cave (the definite 
article in ™yt3, with the obvious connection between the ap- 
pearance of God, which follows here, and that described in Ex. 
xxxiii, 12 sqq., points back to the cleft in the rock, 48 712) 
in which Moses had stood while the glory of Jehovah passed by 
(see at Ex. xxxill. 22), and there he passed the night. And 
behold the word of the Lord came to him (in the night ): “ What 
doest thou here, Elijah?” This question did not involve a 
reproof, as though Elijah had nothing to do there, but was 
simply intended to lead him to give utterance to the thoughts 
and feelings of his heart.—Ver. 10. Elijah answered: “ I have 
striven zealously for Jehovah the God of hosts, for the children 
of Israel have forsaken Thy covenant, destroyed Thine altars, and 
killed Thy prophets with the sword; and I only am left, and they 
seek my life.” In these words there was not only the greatest 
despair expressed as to the existing condition of things, but also 
a carnal zeal which would gladly have called down the imme- 
diate vengeance of the Almighty upon all idolaters. The com- 
plaint contained, on the one hand, the tacit reproof that God had 
looked on quietly for so long a time at the conduct of the ungodly, 
and had suffered things to come to such an extremity, that he, 
His prophet, was the only one left of all the true worshippers of 
God, and, on the other hand, the indirect appeal that He would 
interpose at last with His penal judgments. Because Elijah 
had not seen the expected salutary fruits of his zeal for the 
Lord, he thought that all was lost, and in his gloomy state of 
mind overlooked what he had seen a short time before with his 
own eyes, that even in the neighbourhood of the king himself 
there lived a pious and faithful worshipper of Jehovah, viz. 
Obadiah, who had concealed a hundred prophets from the 
revenge of Jezebel, and that the whole of the people assembled 
upon Carmel had given glory to the Lord, and at his command 
had seized the prophets of Baal and put them to death, and 
therefore that the true worshippers of the Lord could not all 
have vanished out of Israel. 7") *NN3P N3P recalls to mind the 
zeal of Phinehas (Num. xxv. 11 sqq.), which put an end to the 
whoredom of the sons of Israel with the daughters of Moab. 
But whereas Phinehas received the promise of an everlasting 
priesthood for his zeal, Elijah had seen so little fruit from his 
zeal against the worshippers of Baal, that they actually sought 
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his life. hate are altars, which pious Israelites in the Kingdom 
of the ten tribes had built in different places for the worship of 
Jehovah (see at ch. xviii. 30)—Vers. 11 sqq. The Lord replied 
to the prophet’s complaint first of all by the manifestation of 
His control of the phenomena of nature (vers. 11-13), and then 
by a verbal explanation of His design (vers. 15-18). 

In this divine revelation men have recognised from the very 
earliest times a repetition of the appearance of God which was 
granted to Moses upon Sinai. As God, in token of His grace, 
granted the prayer of Moses that he might see His glory, after 
he had striven zealously for the honour of the Lord when the 
people rebelled by worshipping the golden calf; so did He also 
display His glory upon Horeb to Elijah as a second Moses 
for the purpose of strengthening his faith, with this simple dif- 
ference, that He made all His goodness pass by Moses, and 
declared His name in the words, “ Jehovah, a gracious and 
merciful God,” etc. (Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7), whereas He caused Elijah 
frst of all to behold the operation of His grace in certain 
phenomena of nature, and then afterwards made known to 
him His will with regard to Israel and to the work of His 
prophets. This difference in the form of the revelation, while 
the substance and design were essentially the same, may be 
explained from the difference not only in the historical cir- 
cumstances, but also in the state of mind of the two servants 
to whom He manifested His glory. In the case of Moses it 
was burning love for the welfare of his people which impelled 
him to offer the prayer that the Lord would let him see His 
glory, as a sign that He would not forsake His people; and 
this prayer was granted him, so far as a man is ever able to see 
the glory of God, to strengthen him for the further discharge of 
the duties of his office. Hidden in the cleft of the rock and 
shielded by the hand of God, he saw the Lord pass by him, and 
heard Him utter in words His inmost being. Elijah, on the 
other hand, in his zeal for the honour of God, which was not 
quite free from human passion, had been led by the want of 
any visible fruit from his own labour to overlook the work of 
the Lord in the midst of His people; so that he had fled into 
the desert and wished to be released from this world by death, 
and had not been brought out of his despair by the strengthen- 
ing with meat and drink which he had received from the angel, 
and which enabled him to travel for forty days to the mount of 
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God without suffering from want, a fact which was intended to 
remind him of the ancient God of the fathers, to whose omni- 
potence and goodness there is no end; so that it was in a most 
gloomy state of mind that he reached Horeb at last. And now 
the Lord designed not only to manifest His glory as the love in 
which grace and righteousness are united, but also to show him 
that his zeal for the honour of the Lord was not in harmony 
with the love and grace and long-suffering of God. “The 
design of the vision was to show to the fiery zeal of the 
prophet, who wanted to reform everything by means of the 
tempest, the gentle way which God pursues, and to proclaim 
the long-suffering and mildness of His nature, as the voice had 
already done to Moses on that very spot; hence the beautiful 
change in the divine appearance” (Herder, Geist der hebr. Poeste, 
1788, ii p. 52).—Vers. 11, 12. After God had commanded 
him to come out of the cave and stand upon the mountain (that 
part of the mountain which was in front of the cave) before 
Him, “ behold Jehovah went by (the participle 13) is used to 
give a more vivid representation of the scene); and a great and 
strong tempest, rending mountains and breaking rocks in pieces, 
before Jehovah—it was not in the tempest that Jehovah was; 
and after the tempest an earthquake—it was not in the earth- 
quake that Jehovah was; and after the earthquake fire—it 
was not in the fire that Jehovah was; and after the fire a still, 
gentle rustling.” PT Hoos “ip, literally the tone of a gentle 
blowing. On the change of gender in PIM nina m, see Ewald, 
§ 174, ¢—Tempest, earthquake, and fire, which are even more 
terrible in the awful solitude of the Horeb mountains than in 
an inhabited land, are signs of the coming of the Lord to judg- 
ment (cf. Ps. xviii 8 sqq.). It was in the midst of such ternble 
phenomena that the Lord had once come down upon Sinai, to 
inspire the people who were assembled at the foot of the moun- 
tain with a salutary dread of His terrible majesty, of the fiery 
zeal of His wrath and love, which consumes whatever opposes 
it (see at Ex. xix. 16 sqq.). But now the Lord was not in 
these terrible phenomena ; to signify to the prophet that He 
did not work in His earthly kingdom with the destroying zeal 
of wrath, or with the pitiless severity of judgment. It was in 
a soft, gentle rustling that He revealed Himself to him—Vers. 
13, 14. When Elijah heard this, he covered up his face in his 
cloak (NTS ; see at 2 Kings i. 8) and went out to the entrance 
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to the cave. And behold he heard the question a second time, 
“What doest thou here, Elijah?” and answered with a repeti- 
tion of his complaint (see vers. 9 and 10).—While the appear- 
ance of God, not in the tempest, the earthquake, and the fire, 
but in a gentle rustling, revealed the Lord to him as a merciful 
and gracious God, long-suffering, and of great goodness and 
truth (Ex. xxxiv. 6), the answer to his complaint showed him 
that He did not leave guilt unpunished (Ex. xxxiv. 7), since the 
Lord gave him the following command, vers. 15 sqq.: “ Go 
back in thy way to the desert of Damascus, and anoint Hazael 
king over Aram (see 2 Kings viii. 12, 13), and Jehu the son 
of Nimshi king over Israel (see 2 Kings ix. 2), and Elisha the 
son of Shaphat prophet in thy stead” (see ver. 19); and then 
added this promise, which must have quieted his zeal, that was 
praiseworthy in the feelings from which it sprang, although it 
had assumed too passionate a form, and have given him courage 
to continue his prophetic work: “ And it will come to pass, 
that whoever escapeth the sword of Hazael, him will Jehu 
slay, and whoever escapeth the sword of Jehu, him will Elisha 
slay.”—-Ver. 18. But in order that he might learn, to his shame, 
that the cause of the Lord in Israel appeared much more des- 
perate to his eye, which was clouded by his own dissatisfaction, 
than it really was in the eye of the God who knows His own 
by number and by name, the Lord added: “ I have seven thou- 
sand left in Israel, all knees that have not bent before Baal, and 
every mouth that hath not kissed him.” P61 M37, into the 
desert of Damascus (with the He loc. with the construct state as 
in Deut. iv. 41, Josh. xii. 1, ete.; cf. Ewald, § 216, 5), ae. the 
desert lying to the south and east of the city of Damascus, 
which is situated on the river Barady; not per desertum im 
Damascum (Vulg., Luth., etc.) ; for although Elijah would neces- 
sarily pass through the Arabian desert to go from Horeb to 
Damascus, it was superfluous to tell him that he was to go that 
way, as there was no other road. The words “ return by thy 
way ... and anoint Hazael,” etc, are not to be understood as 
signifying that Elijah was to go at once to Damascus and anoint 
Hazael there, but simply that he was to do this at a time which 
the Spirit would more precisely indicate. According to what 
follows, all that Elijah accomplished immediately was to call 
Elisha to be his successor; whereas the other two commissions 
were fulfilled by Elisha after Elijah’s ascension to heaven 
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(2 Kings viii. and ix.). The opinion that Elijah also anointed 
Hazael and Jehu immediately, but that this anointing was kept 
secret, and was repeated by Elisha when the time for their 
public appearance arrived, has not only very little probability in 
itself, but is directly precluded by the account of the anointing 
of Jehu in 2 Kings ix. The anointing of Hazael and Jehu is 
mentioned first, because God had chosen these two kings to be 
the chief instruments of His judgments upon the royal family 
and people for their idolatry. It was only in the case of Jehu 
that a real anointing took place (2 Kings ix. 6); Hazael was 
merely told by Elisha that he would be king (2 Kings vii 13), 
and Elisha was simply called by Elijah to the prophetic office 
by having the cloak of the latter thrown upon him. Moreover, 
the Messianic passage, Isa. lxi. 1,is the only one in which there 
is any allusion to the anointing of a prophet. Consequently 
nv must be taken figuratively here, as in Judg. ix. 8, as de- 
noting divine consecration to the regal and prophetic offices. 
And so, again, the statement that Elisha would slay those who 
escaped the sword of Jehu is not to be understood literally. 
Elisha slew by the word of the Lord, which brought judgments 
upon the ungodly, as we see from 2 Kings ii. 24 (cf. Jer. i. 10, 
xviii. 7). The “seven thousand,” who had not bowed the knee 
before Baal, are a round number for the éxAoyn of the godly, 
whom the Lord had preserved for Himself in the sinful kingdom, 
which was really very large in itself, however small it might be 
In comparison with the whole nation. The number seven is the 
stamp of the works of God, so that seven thousand is the number 
of the “remnant according to the election of grace” (Rom. 
xi. 5), which had then been preserved by God. Kissing Baal 
was the most usual form in which this idol was worshipped, and 
consisted not merely in throwing kisses with the hand (cf. Job 
xxxlL 27, and Plin. A. 2. 28, 8), but also in kissing the images of 
Baal, probably on the feet (cf. Cicero a Verr. 4, 43). 

Vers. 19-21. Call of Elisha to be a prophet—vVer. 19. As 
he went thence (viz. away from Horeb), Elijah found Zlisha the 
son of Shaphat at Abel-Meholsh, in the Jordan valley (see at 
Judg. vil. 22), occupied in ploughing; “twelve yoke of oxen be- 
fore him, and he himself with the twelfth” (a very wealthy man 
therefore), and threw his cloak to him as he passed by. The 
prophet’s cloak was a sign of the prophet’s vocation, so that 
throwing it to him was a symbol of the call to the prophetic 
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office—Ver. 20. Elisha understanding the sign, left the oxen 
standing, ran after Elijah, and said to him, “ Let me kiss my 
father and my mother,” 2.¢. take leave of my parents, and then I 
will follow thee. ‘For the form PY¥8 see Ewald, § 228,5. As 
he has ploughed his earthly field with his twelve pair of oxen, 
he was now to plough the spiritual field of the twelve tribes of 
Israel (Luke ix. 62). LElijah answered, “ Go, return, for what 
have I done to thee?” oW 12 belong together, as in ver. 15; 
so that Elijah thereby gave him permission to return to his father 
and mother. ‘3 signifies for, not yet (Thenius) ; for there is no 
antithesis here, according to which ‘D might serve for a more 
emphatic assurance (Ewald, § 330, 6). The words “what have 
I done to thee?” can only mean, I have not wanted to put any 
constraint upon thee, but leave it to thy free will to decide in 
favour of the prophetic calling—Ver. 21. Then Elisha returned, 
took the pair of oxen with which he had been ploughing, sacri- 
ficed, ic. slaughtered them (M3? used figuratively), boiled the 
flesh with the plough, gave a farewell meal to the people (of his 
place of abode), ze. his friends and acquaintance, and then fol- 
lowed Elijah as his servant, z.c. his assistant. The suffix in Dew3 
refers to 1733 h¥, and is more precisely defined by the apposi- 
tion 137, “ namely, the flesh of the oxen.” 


vod 


CHAP. XX. AHAB’S DOUBLE VICTORY OVER BENHADAD OF SYRIA. 


Even if the impression which the miracle upon Carmel had 
made upon Ahab, who was weak rather than malevolent, remained 
without any lasting fruit, the Lord did very quickly manifest His 
mercy towards him, by sending a prophet with a promise of vic- 
tory when the Syrians invaded his kingdom, and by giving the 
Syrians into his power. This victory was a fruit of the seven 
thousand who had not bent their knee before Baal. Elijah was 
also to learn from this that the Lord of Sabaoth had not yet 
departed from the rebellions kingdom. 


Vers. 1-22. Tue First Victory.—Ver. 1. Benhadad, the son 
of that Benhadad who had conquered several cities of Galilee in 
the reign of Baasha (ch. xv. 20), came up with a great army— 
there were thirty-two kings with him, with horses and chariots 
—and besieged Samaria. The thirty-two kings with him (jAx) 
were vassals of Benhadad, rulers of different cities and the terri- 
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tory belonging to them, just as in Joshua's time almost every 
city of Canaan had its king; they were therefore bound to follow 
the army of Benhadad with their troops——Vers. 2 sqq. During 
the siege Benhadad sent messengers into the city to Ahab with 
this demand: “ Thy silver and thy gold are mine, and the best 
of thy wives and thy sons are mine ;” and Ahab answered with 
pusillanimity: “ According to thy word, my lord king, I and all 
that is mine are thine.” Benhadad was made still more audacious 
by this submissiveness, and sent messengers the second time with 
the following notice (ver. 6): “ Yea, if I send my servants to thee 
to-morrow at this time, and they search thy house and thy servants’ 
houses, all that is the pleasure of thine eyes they will put into 
their hands and take.” ON ‘3 does not mean “ only = certainly” 
here (Ewald, § 356, 6), for there is neither a negative clause nor 
an oath, but ON signifies 7f and ‘> introduces the statement, as 
in ver. 5; so that it is only in the repetition of the ‘5 that the 
emphasis lies, which can be expressed by yea. The words of 
Ahab in ver. 9 show unquestionably that Benhadad demanded 
more the second time than the first. The words of the first 
demand, “ Thy silver and thy gold,” etc., were ambiguous. Ac- 
cording to ver. 5, Benhadad meant that Ahab should give him all 
this; and Ahab had probably understood him as meaning that 
he was to give him what he required, in order to purchase peace ; 
but Benhadad had, no doubt, from the very first required an un- 
conditional surrender at discretion. He expresses this very 
clearly in the second demand, since he announces to Ahab the 
plunder of his palace and also of the palaces of his nobles. 
PI WOMO"23, all thy costly treasures. It was from this second 
demand that Ahab first perceived what Benhadad’s intention had 
been ; he therefore laid the matter before the elders of the land, 
ae. the king’s counsellors, ver. 7: “ Mark and see that this man 
seeketh evil,” ze that he is aiming at our ruin, since he is not 
contented with the first demand, which I did not refuse him.— 
Ver. 8. The elders and all the people, ze. the citizens of Samaria, 
advised that his demand should not be granted. ANN NA YOWI-ON, 
“hearken not (to him), and thou wilt not be willing” G) 18 
stronger than ON; yet compare Ewald, § 350, a); whereupon Ahab 
sent the messengers away with this answer, that he would sub- 
mit to the first demand, but that the second he could not grant. 
—Ver. 10. Benhadad then attempted to overawe the weak-minded 
Ahab by strong threats, sending fresh messengers to threaten him 
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with the destruction of the city, and confirming it by a solemn 
oath : “ The gods do so to me—if the dust of Samaria should suf- 
fice for the hollow hands of all the people that are in my train.” 
The meaning of this threat was probably that he would reduce 
the city to ashes, so that scarcely a handful of dust should be 
left ; for his army was so powerful and numerous, that the rub- 
bish of the city would not suffice for every one to fill his hand. 
—Ver. 11. Ahab answered this loud boasting with the proverb: 
“Let not him that girdeth himself boast as he that looseneth the 
girdle,” equivalent to the Latin, xe triwmphum canas ante victoriam. 
—Ver. 12. After this reply of Ahab, Benhadad gave command 
to attack the city, while he was drinking with his kings in the 
booths. NizD are booths made of branches, twigs, and shrubs, 
such as are still erected in the East for kings and generals in 
the place of tents (vid. Rosenmiiller, A. vw. N. Morgenl. iii. pp. 
198-9). %»'¥: take your places against the city, sc. to storm it 
(for D'Y in the sense of arranging the army for battle, see 1 Sam. 
xii 11 and Job i. 17); not olxodouyoate yapaxa (LXX.), or 
place the siege train—Vers. 13, 14. While the Syrians were 
preparing for the attack, a prophet came to Ahab and told him 
that Jehovah would deliver this great multitude (of the enemy) 
into his hand that day, “that thou mayest know that I am 
Jehovah,” and that through the retainers of the governors of the 
provinces (ni2163 “WY, who had fled to Samaria), ze. by a small 
and weak host. In the appearance of the prophet in Samaria 
mentioned here and in vers. 28 and 35 sqq. there is no such. 
irreconcilable contradiction to ch. xviii. 4, 22, and xix. 10, as 
Thenius maintains ; it simply shows that the persecution of the 
prophets by Jezebel had somewhat abated, and therefore Elijah’s 
labour had not remained without fruit. ‘bi 1Dx , who shall 
open the battle? “DN answers to the German an/fdadeln (to string, 
unite ; Eng. jo1n battle—Tr.) ; cf. 2 Chron. xiii. 3.—-Vers. 15, 16. 
Ahab then mustered his fighting men: there were 232 servants 
of the provincial governors ; and the rest of the people, all the 
children of Israel, zc. the whole of the Israelitish fighting men 
that were in Samaria (Onn, ver. 19), amounted to 7000 men. 
And at noon, when Benhadad and his thirty-two auxiliary kings 
were intoxicated at a carousal in the booths (id¥ ANY as in ch. 
xvi. 9), he ordered his men to advance, with the servants of the 
provincial governors taking the lead. The 7000 men are not 
to be regarded as the 7000 mentioned in ch. xix. 18, who had 
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not bowed their knee before Baal, as Rashi supposes, although 
the sameness in the numbers is apparently not accidental; but 
in both cases the number of the covenant people existing in Israel 
is indicated, though in ch. xix. 18 the 7000 constitute the 
éxXoyn of the true Israel, whereas in the verse before us they are 
merely the fighting men whom the Lord had left to Ahab for the 
defence of his kingdom.—Vers. 17, 18. When Benhadad was 
informed of the advance of these fighting men, in his drunken 
arrogance he ordered them to be taken alive, whether they came 
with peaceable or hostile intent.—Vers. 19, 20. But they— 
the servants of the governors at the head, and the rest of. the 
army behind—smote every one his man, so that the Aramzans 
fled, and Benhadad, pursued by the Israelites, escaped on a 
horse with some of the cavalry. O53 is in apposition to 
T1773, “he escaped, and horsemen,” sc. escaped with him, te. 
some of the horsemen of his retinue, whilst the king of Israel, 
going out of the city, smote horses and chariots of the enemy, 
who were not prepared for this sally of the besieged, and com- 
pletely defeated them.*-Ver. 22. After this victory the prophet 
came to Ahab again, warning him to be upon his guard, for at 
the turn of the year, 1.c. the next spring (see at 2 Sam. xi. 1), the 
Syrian king would make war upon him once more. 


Vers. 23-34. Tue SEconp Victory.—vVers. 23, 24. The 
servants (ministers) of Benhadad persuaded their lord to enter 
upon a fresh campaign, attributing the defeat they had sustained 
to two causes, which could be set aside, viz. to the supposed 
nature of the gods of Israel, and to the position occupied by 
the vassal-kings in the army. The gods of Israel were moun- 
tain gods: when fighting with them upon the mountains, the 
Syrians had had to fight against and succumb to the power of 
these gods, whereas on the plain they would conquer, because 
the power of these gods did not reach so far. This notion con- 
cerning the God of Israel the Syrians drew, according to their 
ethnical religious ideas, from the fact that the sacred places of 
this God—not only the temple at Jerusalem upon Moriah, but 
also the altars of the high places—were erected upon mofin- 
tains; since heathenism really had its mountain deities, te. 
believed in gods who lived upon mountains and protected and 
conducted all that took place upon them (cf. Dougtei Analect. 
ss. 1.178, 179; Deyling, Observy. ss. iii. pp. 97 sqq.; Winer, 
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bibl. R. W. i. p. 154), and in Syrophenicia even mountains 
themselves had divine honours paid to them (vd. Movers, 
Phoniz. i. p. 667 sqq.). The servants of Benhadad were at 
any rate so far right, that they attributed their defeat to the 
assistance which God had given to His people Israel; and 
were only wrong in regarding the God of Israel as a local 
deity, whose power did not extend beyond the mountains. 
They also advised their lord (ver. 24) to remove the kings in 
his army from their position, and appoint governors in their 
stead (NinB, see ch. x. 15). The vassal-kings had most likely 
not shown the desired self-sacrifice for the cause of their superior 
in the war. And, lastly (ver. 25), they advised the king to raise 
his army to its former strength, and then carry on the war in 
the plain. “Number thyself an army, like the army which 
has fallen from thee.” ‘ixd, “from with thee,” rendered cor- 
rectly de twis in the Vulgate, at least so far as the sense is con- 
cerned (for the form see Ewald, § 264, 5). But these prudently- 
devised measures were to be of no avail to the Syrians; for 
they were to learn that the God of Israel was not a limited 
mountain-god.— Ver. 26. With the new year (see ver. 22) Ben- 
hadad advanced to Aphek again to fight against Israel. Aphek 
is neither the city of that name in the tribe of Asher (Josh. 
xix. 30 and xiii. 4), nor that on the mountains of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 53), but the city in the plain of Jezreel not far from Endor 
(1 Sam. xxix. 1 compared with xxviii. 4); since Benhadad had 
resolved that this time he would fight against Israel in the 
plain—Ver. 27. The Israelites, mustered and provided for 
(39393 : supplied with ammunition and provisions), marched to 
meet them, and encamped before them “ like two little separate 
flocks of goats” (¢.e. severed from the great herd of cattle). 
They had probably encamped upon slopes of the mountains by 
the plain of Jezreel, where they looked like two miserable flocks 
of goats in contrast with the Syrians who filled the land.— 
Ver. 28. Then the man of God (the prophet mentioned in vers. 
13 and 22) came again to Ahab with the word of God: “ Be- 
cause the Syrians have said Jehovah is a mountain-God and not 
@ God of the valleys, I will give this great multitude into thy 
hand, that ye may know that I am Jehovah.”—Vers. 29, 30. 
After seven days the battle was fought. The Israelites smote 
the Syrians, a hundred thousand men in one day ; and when the 
rest fled to Aphek, into the city, the wall fell upon twenty-seven 
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thousand men, ta Sé xaxeivos nat otros pdOwow, &> OedaTOS 
9 wAayn (Theodoret). The flying Syrians had probably some of 
them climbed the wall of the city to offer resistance to the 
Israelites in pursuit, and some of them sought to defend them- 
selves by taking shelter behind it. And during the conflict, 
through the special interposition of God, the wall fell and 
buried the Syrians who were there. The cause of the fall is 
not given. Thenins assumes that it was undermined, in order 
to remove all idea of any miraculous working of the omni- 
potence of God. Benhadad himself fled into the city “ room to 
room,” ze. from one room to another (cf. ch. xxu. 25, 2 Chron. 
xviiL 24).—Vers. 31, 32. In this extremity his servants made 
the proposal to him, that trusting in the generosity of the kings 
of Israel, they should go and entreat Ahab to show favour to him. 
They clothed themselves in mourning apparel, and put ropes on 
their necks, as a sign of absolute surrender, and went to Ahab, 
praying for the life of their king) And Ahab felt so flattered 
by the fact that his powerful opponent was obliged to come and 
entreat his favour in this humble manner, that he gave him his 
life, without considering how a similar act on the part of Saul 
had been blamed by the Lord (1 Sam. xv. 9 sqq.). “Is he still 
alive? He is my brother!” was his answer to Benhadad’s ser- 
vants.—Ver. 33. And they laid hold of these words of Ahab as 
a good omen (3¥n3), and hastened and bade him explain (ce. 
bade him quickly explain) ; 55, whether (it had been uttered) 
from himself, ze. whether he had said it with all his heart 
(Maurer), and said, “ Benhadad is thy brother.” The az. Xey. DON, 
related to 72M, exuere, signifies abstrahere, nudare, then figura- 
tively, aliquid facere nude, 1.¢c. sine pretextu, or aliquid nude, 2.e. 
sine fuco atque ambagibus testari, confirmare (cf. First, Concord. 
p. 398); then in the Talmud, to give an explanation (vd. Ges. 
thes. p. 476). This is perfectly applicable here, so that there is 
no necessity to alter the text, even if we thereby obtained a 
better meaning than Thenius with his explanation, “ they tore it 
out of him,” which he takes to be equivalent to “they laid hold 
of him by his word” (!!). Ahab thereupon ordered Benhadad to 
come and get up into his chariot.—Ver. 34, Benhadad, in order 
to keep Ahab in this favourable mood, promised to give him 
back at once the cities which his father had taken away from 
Ahab’s father, and said, “Thou mayest make thyself roads in 
Damascus, as my father made in Samaria.” There is no account 
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of any war between Omri and Benhadad L; it is simply stated 
in ch. xv. 20 that Benhadad 1. had taken away several cities in 
Galilee from the Israelites during the reign of Baasha. This 
cannot be the war intended here, however, not indeed because 
of the expression ‘J'3N NX, since 18 might certainly be taken in 
a broader sense as referring to Baasha as an ancestor of Ahab, 
but chiefly on account of the statement that Benhadad had 
made himself roads in Samaria. This points to a war between 
Omri and Benhadad, after the building of Samaria into the 
capital of the kingdom, of which no account has been preserved. 
ip niyn py, “to make himself roads,” cannot be understood as 
Teferring either to fortifications and military posts, or to roads 
for cattle and free pasturage in the Syrian kingdom, since 
Samaria and Damascus were cities; nor can it signify the estab- 
lishment of custom-houses, but only the clearing of portions of 
the city for the purpose of trade and free intercourse (Cler., Ges., — 
etc.), or for the establishment of bazaars, which would occupy 
a whole street (Bottcher, Thenius; see also Movers, Phonizier, 
i. 3, p. 135).—* And I,” said Ahab, “will let thee go upon a 
covenant ” (a treaty on oath), and then made a covenant with 
him, giving him both life and liberty. Before ‘2%! we must sup- 
ply in thought IXMX ION”, This thoroughly impolitic proceed- 
ing on the part of Ahab arose not merely from a natural and 
inconsiderate generosity and credulity of mind (G. L. Bauer, 
Thenius), but from an unprincipled weakness, vanity, and blind- 
ness. To let a cruel and faithless foe go unpunished, was not 
only the greatest harshness to his own subjects, but open 
opposition to God, who had announced to him the victory, and 
delivered the enemy of His people into his hand.’ Even if 
Ahab had no express command from God to put Benhadad to 
death, as Saul had in 1 Sam. xv. 3, it was his duty to punish 
this bitter foe of Israel with death, if only to secure quiet for 
his own subjects ; as it was certainly to be foreseen that Ben- 
1 Clericus is correct in the explanation which he has given: ‘‘ Although, 
therefore, this act of Ahab had all the appearance of clemency, it was not 
an act of true clemency, which ought not to be shown towards violent 
ageressors, who if released will do much more injury than before, as Ben- 
hadad really did. God had given the victory to Ahab, and delivered the 
guilty king into his hands, that he might inflict punishment upon him, not 
that he might treat him kindly. And Ahab, who had allowed so many 
prophets to be slain by his wife Jezebel, had no great clemency at other 
times.” 
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hadad would not keep the treaty which had been wrung from 
him by force, as was indeed very speedily proved (see ch. 
xxii. 1). 
Vers. 35-43. The verdict of God upon Ahab's conduct towards 
Benhadad.—Vers. 35, 36. A disciple of the prophets received 
instructions from God, to announce to the king that God would 
punish him for letting Benhadad go, and to do this, as Nathan 
had formerly done in the case of David (2 Sam. xu 1 sqq.), by 
means of a symbolical action, whereby the king was led to pro- 
nounce sentence upon himself. The disciple of the prophets 
said to his companion, “in the word of Jehovah,” 1.e. by virtue 
of a revelation from God (see at ch. xili. 2), “ Smite me ;” and 
when the friend refused to smite him, he announced to him 
that because of this disobedience to the voice of the Lord, after 
his departure from him a lion would meet him and smite him, 
' «e. would kill him; a threat which was immediately fulfilled. 
This occurrence shows with how severe a punishment all oppo- 
sition to the commandments of God to the prophets was followed, 
as a warning for others; just as in the similar occurrence in 
ch. xiii. 24.—Ver427. The disciple of the prophets then asked 
another to smite him, and he smote him, “ smiting and wound- 
ing,” ze. so that he not only smote, but also wounded him (vid. 
Ewald, § 280, a). He wished to be smitten and wounded, not 
to disguise himself, or that he might be able to appeal loudly 
to the king for help to obtain his rights, as though he had 
suffered some wrong (Ewald), nor merely to assume the decep- 
tive appearance of a warrior returning from the battle (Thenius), 
but to show to Ahab symbolically what he had to expect from 
Benhadad whom he had released (C. a Lap., Calm., etc.)—Ver. 
38. With these wounds he placed himself in the king's path, 
and disguised himself (¥BNN. as in 1 Sam. xxviii. 8) by a ban- 
dage over his eyes. “BX does not mean ashes (Syr., Vulg., Luth., 
etc.), but corresponds to the Chaldee 875d, head-band, reAauow 
(LXX.).—Vers. 39, 40. When the king passed by, he cried 
out to him and related the following fictitious tale: He 
had gone to the war, and a man had come aside to him (310 
as in Ex. iii. 3, Judg. xiv. 8, etc.), and had given a man (@ 
prisoner) into his care with this command, that he was to watch 
him, and if he should be missing he was to answer for his life 
with his own life, or to pay a talent of silver (as a punish- 
ment). The rest may be easily imagined, namely the request 
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to be saved from this punishment. Ahab answered (ver. 40), {3 
yoavD, “thus thy sentence, thou hast decided,” «ec. thou hast 
pronounced thine own sentence, and must endure the punish- 
ment stated—Vers. 41, 42. Then the disciple of the prophets 
drew the bandage quickly from his eyes, so that the king 
recognised him as a prophet, and announced to him the word © 
of the Lord: “ Because thou hast let go out of thy hand the 
man of my ban (z.e. Benhadad, who has fallen under my ban), 
thy life shall stand for his life, and thy people for his people,” 
ae. the destruction to which Benhadad was devoted will fall 
upon thee and thy people. The expression ‘DIN-wS (man of 
my ban) showed Ahab clearly enough what ought to have been 
done with Benhadad. A person on whom the ban was pro- 
nounced was to be put to death (Lev. xxvii. 29).—Ver 43. 
The king therefore went home, and returned sullen (19, from 
1D) and morose to Samaria. 


CHAP. XXI. THE MURDER AND ROBBERY OF NABOTII. 


After these events Ahab was seized with such a desire for a 
vineyard which was situated near his palace at Jezreel, that 
when Naboth, the owner of the vineyard, refused to part with 
his paternal inheritance, he became thoroughly dejected, until 
his wife Jezebel paved the way for the forcible seizure of the 
desired possession by the shameful execution of Naboth (vers. 
1-15). But when Ahab was preparing to take possession of 
the vineyard, Elijah came to meet him with the announcement, 
that both he and his wife would be visited by the Lord with a 
bloody death for this murder and robbery, and that his idolatry 
would be punished with the extermination of all his house 
(vers. 16-26). Ahab was so affected by this, that he humbled 
himself before God ; whereupon the Lord told Elijah, that the 
threatened judgment should not burst upon his house till after 
Ahab’s death (vers. 27-29). 

Vers. 1-15.—Ahab wanted to obtain possession of the vine- 
yard of Naboth, which was in Jezreel (WWS refers to 013), near 
the palace of the king, either in exchange for another vineyard 
or for money, that he might make a vegetable garden of it. 
From the fact that Ahab is called the king of Samaria we may 
infer that Jezreel, the present Zerin (see at Josh. xix. 18), was 
only a summer residence of the king—Ver. 3. Naboth refused 
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to part with the vineyard, because it was the inheritance of his 
fathers, that is to say, on religious grounds (nimp *p md*>n), be- 
cause the sale of a paternal inheritance was forbidden in the 
law (Lev. xxv. 23-28; Num xxxvi. 7 sqq.). He was _ there- 
fore not merely at liberty as a personal right to refuse the 
king’s proposal, but bound by the commandment of God.— 
Ver. 4. Instead of respecting this tender feeling of shrinking 
from the transgression of the law and desisting from his covet- 
ing, Ahab went home, ze. to Samaria (cf ver. 8), sullen and 
morose (AYN 1D asin ch. xx. 43), lay down upon his bed, turned 
his face (viz. to the wall; cf. 2 Kings xx. 2)—“ after the manner 
of sorrowful persons, who shrink from and refuse all conversa- 
tion, and even the sight of others” (Seb. Schmidt)—and did 
not eat. This childish mode of giving expression to his dis- 
pleasure at Naboth’s refusal to comply with his wish, shows 
very clearly that Ahab was a man sold under sin (ver. 20), who 
only wanted the requisite energy to display the wickedness of 
his. heart in vigorous action.—Vers. 5-7. When Jezebel learned 
the cause of Ahab’s ill-humour, she said to him, “ Thou, dost 
thou now exercise royal authority over Israel?” AN is placed 
first for the sake of emphasis, and the sentence is to be taken as 
an ironical question, as it has been by the LXX. “I (af thou 
hast not courage enough to act) will procure thee the vineyard 
of Naboth the Jezreelite."——Vers. 8, 9. The shameless woman 
then wrote a letter in the name of Ahab, sealed it below with 
the royal seal, which probably bore the king’s signature and 
was stamped upon the writing instead of signing the name, as is 
done at the present day among Arabs, Turks, and Persians (vd. 
Paulsen, Reg. der Morgenl. p. 295 sqq.), to give it the character 
of a royal command (cf. Esther viii. 13, Dan. vi 17), and sent 
this letter (the Chethib D"5D3 is correct, and the Keri has 
arisen from a misunderstanding) to the elders and nobles of his 
town (i.e. the members of the magistracy, Deut. xvi. 18), who 
lived near Naboth, and therefore had an opportunity to watch 
his mode of life, and appeared to be the most suitable persons to 
institute the charge that was to be brought against him. The 
letter ran thus: “ Proclaim a fast, and set Naboth at the head of 
the people, and set two worthless men opposite to him, that they 
may give evidence against him: Thou hast blasphemed God 
and king; and lead him out and stone him, that he may die.” 
Jezebel ordered the fasting for a sign, as though some public 
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crime or heavy load of guilt rested upon the city, for which it 
was necessary that it should humble itself before God (1 Sam. 
vi 6). The intention was, that at the very outset the appear- 
ance of justice should be given to the legal process about to be 
instituted in the eyes of all the citizens, and the- stamp of 
veracity impressed upon the crime of which Naboth was to be 
accused. DYN VNII,. . WIN, “ seat him at the head of the 
people,” ae. bring him to the court of justice as a defendant 
before all the people. The expression may be explained from 
the fact, that a sitting of the elders was appointed for judicial 
business, in which Naboth and the witnesses who were to 
accuse him of blasphemy took part seated. To preserve the 
appearance of justice, two witnesses were appointed, according 
to the law in Deut. xvii. 6, 7, xix. 15, Num xxxv. 30; but 
worthless men, as at the trial of Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 60). 2 
D9x, to bless God, ie. to bid Him farewell, to dismiss Him, as 
in Job ii. 9, equivalent to blaspheming God. God and king 
are mentioned together, like God and prince in Ex. xxii. 27, 
to make if possible to accuse Naboth of transeressing this law, 
and to put him to death as a blasphemer of God, according to 
Deut, xiii 11 and xvii. 5, where the punishment of stoning is 
awarded to idolatry as a practical denial of God. Blaspheming 
the king is not to be taken as a second crime to be added to the 
blasphemy of God; but blaspheming the king, as the visible 
Tepresentative of God, was eo ipso also blaspheming God.— 
Vers. 11-13. The elders of Jezreel executed this command 
without delay ; a striking proof both of deep moral corruption 
and of slavish fear of the tyranny of the ruthless queen.— 
Vers. 14, 15. When the report of Naboth’s execution was 
brought to her, she called upon Ahab to take possession of his 
vineyard (=, Deut. ii 24). As Naboth’s sons were put 
to death at the same time, according to 2 Kings ix. 26, the 
king was able to confiscate his property ; not, indeed, on any 
rule laid down in the Mosaic law, but according to a principle 
involved in the very idea of high treason. Since, for example, 
in the case of blasphemy the property of the criminal was 
forfeited to the Lord as cherem (Deut. xiii 16), the property 
of traitors was regarded as forfeited to the king. 

Vers. 16-26. But when Ahab went down to Jezreel to 
take possession of the vineyard of Naboth, Elijah came to meet 
him by the command of God, with the word of the Lord, 
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“ Hast thou murdered and also taken possession?” The ques- 
tion served to sharpen his conscience, since Ahab was obliged 
to admit the fact. {ipW3a Wx means “ who lives at Samaria,” 
for when Elijah came to meet him, Ahab was in Jezreel. 
Elijah then said to him still further: “Thus saith the Lord: 
In the place where the dogs have licked the blood of Naboth, 
will they also lick thine, yea, thy blood.” MAN D3 serves as 
an emphatic repetition of the suffix (cf. Ges. § 121,3). This 
threat was only so far fulfilled upon Ahab, from the compassion 
of God, and in consequence of his humbling himself under the 
divine judgment (vers, 27-29), that dogs licked his blood at 
Samaria when the carriage was washed in which he had died (ch. 
xxii. 38); but it was literally fulfilled in the case of his son 
Joram, whose corpse was cast into Naboth’s piece of ground 
(2 Kings ix. 25, 26).—Ver. 20. Ahab answered, “ Hast thou 
found me (met with me), O mine enemy ?” (not, hast thou ever 
found me thine enemy ?—Vulg., Luth.) «.e. dost thou come to 
meet me again, mine enemy? He calls Elijah his enemy, to 
take the sting from the prophet’s threat as an utterance caused 
by personal enmity. But Elijah fearlessly replied, “I have 
found (thee), because thou sellest thyself to do evil in the eyes 
of the Lord.” He then announced to him, in vers. 21, 22, the 


to sell one’s self to do evil, 2.e. to give one’s self to evil so as to 
have no will of one’s own, to make one’s self the slave of evil 
(cf. ver. 25, 2 Kings xvii. 17). The consequence of this is 
meTrpacbat tre thy dpaptiay (Rom. vii. 14), sin exercising un- 
limited power over the man who gives himself up to it asa 
slave. For vers. 21, 22, see ch. xiv. 10, 11, xv. 29, 30, xvi 3, 
12,13. The threat concerning Jezebel (ver. 23) was literally 
fulfilled, according to 2 Kings ix. 30 sqq. 2M, written defectively 
for NM, as in 2 Sam. xx. 15, is properly the open space by the 
town-wall, pomerium. Instead of -M3 we have P2M3 in the 
repetition of this threat in 2 Kings ix. 10, 36, 37, and con- 
sequently Thenius and others propose to alter the Qn here. But 
there is no necessity for this, as pona, on the portion, ze. the 
town-land, of Jezreel (not, in the field at Jezreel),is only a more 
general epithet denoting the locality, and on is proved to be the 
original word by the LXX.—Vers. 25 and 26 contain a reflec- 
tion on the part of the historian concerning Ahab’s ungodly 
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conduct, whereby he brought such an ignominious end upon 
himself and his house. ‘121 1" N? p2, “ only there has not been 
(one) like Ahab,” z.c. there was no one else like Ahab, “ who 
sold himself,” etc. 00 for 7D, from mp, to entice, to seduce 
or lead astray (cf. Ewald, § 114, a, and Ges. § 72, Anm. 6). 
an", and he acted abominably. -Amorites: for Canaanites, as in 
Gen. xv. 16, ete. 

Vers. 27-29. This terrible threat made such an impression 
upon Ahab, that he felt deep remorse, and for a time at least 
was sincerely penitent. Rending the clothes, putting on the 
mourning garment of hair (P¥), and fasting, are frequently 
mentioned as external signs of humiliation before God or of 
deep mourning on account of sin. ON 7M, he walked about 
lightly (slowly), like one in deep trouble. This repentance was 
neither hypocritical, nor purely external; but it was sincere , 
even if it was not lasting and produced no real conversion. 
For the Lord Himself acknowledged it to be humiliation before 
Him (ver. 29), and said to Elijah, that because of it He would 
not bring the threatened calamity upon Ahab’s house in his own 
lifetime, but only in the days of his son. ‘3% for 8°38, as in 
ver. 21. 


CHAP. XXII. WAR OF AHAB AND JEHOSHAPHAT AGAINST THE SYRIANS, 
AND DEATH OF AHAB. REIGNS OF JEHOSHAPHAT OF JUDAH AND 
AHAZIAH OF ISRAEL. 


Vers, 1-40. ALLIED CAMPAIGN OF AHAB AND JEHOSHAPHAT 
AGAINST THE SYRIANS AT RAMOTH, AND DEATH OF AHAB (com- 
pare 2 Chron. xviii. 2-34).—Ver. 1. “ And they rested three 
years ; there was no war between Aram and Israel.” 3% here 
is to keep quiet, to undertake nothing, as in Judg. v. 17, etc. 
The subject to 322 is Aram and Israel mentioned in the second 
clause. The length of time given here points back to the end 
of the war described in ch. xx.—Vers. 2-4. In the third year 
(not necessarily “ towards the end of it,” as Thenius supposes, for 
Jehoshaphat’s visit preceded the renewal of the war) Jehoshaphat 
visited the king of Israel, with whom he had already formed 
4 marriage alliance by marrying his son to Ahab’s daughter 
(2 Chron. xviii. 1; 2 Kings viii. 18). Ahab then said to his 
servants that the king of Syria had kept the city of Ramoth in 
Gilead (probably situated on the site of the present Szalt: see at 

S) 
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Deut. iv. 43), which he ought to have given up, according to the 
conditions of the peace in ch. xx. 34, and asked Jehoshaphat 
whether he would go with him to the war against Ramoth, which 
the latter promised to do. “I as thou, my people as thy people, 
my horses as thy horses;” <¢ I am at thy service with the whole 
of my military power. In the place of the last words we have 
therefore in the Chronicles mpnoD3 ion, “I am with thee in the 
war,” ze. I will assist thee in the war—vVers. 5, 6. But as Jeho- 
shaphat wished also to inquire the word of the Lord concerning 
the war, Ahab gathered together about 400 prophets, who all 
predicted as out of one mouth a prosperous result to the cam- 
paign. These 400 prophets are neither the 400 prophets of 
Asherah who had not appeared upon Carmel when Elijah was 
there (ch. xviii. 19, 20), nor prophets of Baal, as some of the 
earlier commentators supposed, since Ahab could not inquire of 
them Tim 137nx. On the other hand, they were not “ true 
prophets of Jehovah and disciples of the prophets” (Cler., Then), 
but prophets of the Jehovah worshipped under the image of an 
ox, who practised prophesying as a trade without any call from 
God, and even if they were not in the pay of the idolatrous 
kings of Israel, were at any rate in their service. For Jehosha- 
phat did not recognise them as genuine prophets of Jehovah, 
but inquired whether there was not such a prophet still in exist- 
ence (ver. 7), that they might inquire the will of the Lord of 
him (inixd).—Ver. 8. Ahab then named to him one, but one 
whom he hated, because he never prophesied good concerning 
him, but only evil, namely, Micah the son of Jimlah. Josephus 
and the Rabbins suppose him to have been the prophet, whose 
name is not given, who had condemned Ahab in the previous 
war for setting Benhadad at liberty (ch. xx. 35 sqq.). But there 
is no foundation for this, and it is mere conjecture. At any rate, 
Ahab had already come to know Micah as a prophet of evil, and, 
as is evident from ver. 26, had had him imprisoned on account 
of an unwelcome prophecy. Ahab’s dislike to this prophet had 
its root in the belief, which was connected with heathen notions 
of prophecy and conjuring, that the prophets stood in such 8 
relation to the Deity that the latter necessarily fulfilled their will; 
@ belief which had arisen from the fact that the predictions of 
true prophets always came to pass (see at Num. xxii 6 and 17). 

1 Just as Agamemnon says to Calchas in JI. iv. 106: seavrs xexay, od wurxeti 
Os TO xpHyvOD elTac, 4.7.2. 
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— Ver. 9. By Jehoshaphat’s desire, Ahab nevertheless sent a 
chamberlain (0D; see at 1 Sam. viii. 15 and Gen. xxxvii. 36) 
to fetch Micah (MND, bring quickly).—Vers. 10-12. In the 
meantime the prophets of the calves continued to prophesy 
success before the two kings, who sat upon thrones “clothed 
in robes,” ze. in royal attire, upon a floor in front of the gate of 
Samaria. 3, a threshing-floor, z..a levelled place in the open 
air. In order to give greater effect to their announcement, one 
of them, named Zedekiyah the son of Cnaanah, made himself 
iron horns, probably iron spikes held upon the head (Thenius), 
and said, “ With these wilt thou thrust down Aram even to 
destruction.” This symbolical action was an embodiment of 
the figure used by Moses in the blessing of Joseph (Deut. xxxiii. 
17): “ Buffalo horns are his (Joseph’s) horns, with them he 
thrusts down nations” (vid. Hengstenberg, Beitrr. ii. p. 131), 
and was intended to transfer to Ahab in the case before them 
that splendid promise which applied to the tribe of Ephraim. 
But the pseudo-prophet overlooked the fact that the fulfil- 
ment of the whole of the blessing of Moses was dependent upon 
fidelity to the Lord. All the rest of the prophets adopted the 
same tone, saying, “Go to Ramoth, and prosper,” 7.¢. and thou 
wilt prosper. (On this use of two imperatives see Ges. § 130, 2). 
—Vers. 13, 14. The messenger who fetched Micah tried on the 
way to persuade him to prophesy success to the king as the other 
prophets had done; but Micah replied with a solemn oath, that 
he would only speak what Jehovah said to him. 

Vers. 15—28. Mucah’s prophecy concerning the war, ana his 
testimony against the lying prophets.—Vers. 15,16. When Micah 
had come into the presence of the king, he replied to his ques- 
tion, “ Shall we go against Ramoth ?” etc., in just the same words 
as the pseudo-prophets, to show the king how he would speak if 
he were merely guided by personal considerations, as the others 
were. From the verbal agreement in his reply, and probably 
also from the tone in which he spoke, Ahab perceived that his 
words were ironical, and adjured him to speak only truth in the 
name of Jehovah. Micah then told him what he had seen in the 
spirit (ver. 17): “I saw all Israel scatter itself upon the moun- 
tains, as sheep that have no shepherd ;” and then added the word 
of the Lord: “These have no master; let them return every one 
to his house in peace.” That is to say, Ahab would fall in the 
war against Ramoth in Gilead, and his army scatter itself with- 
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out a leader upon the mountains of Gilead, and then every one 
would return home, without being pursued and slain by the enemy. 
_ Whilst Zedekiyah attempted to give greater emphasis to his pro- 
phecy by symbolically transferring to Ahab’s enterprise the success 
predicted by Moses, Micah, on the other hand, showed to the king 
out of the law what would really take place in the intended war, 
namely, that very state of things which Moses before his departure 
sought to avert from Israel, by the prayer that the Lord would set 
aman over the congregation to lead them out and in, that the 
congregation might not become as sheep that have no shepherd 
(Num. xxvii. 16, 17)—Ver. 18. But although Ahab had asked 
for a true word of the Lord, yet he endeavoured to attribute the 
unfavourable prophecy to Micah’s personal enmity, saying to 
Jehoshaphat, “Did I not tell thee that he prophesies nothing 
good concerning me, but only evil (misfortune) ?”——Vers. 19 sqq. 
Micah was not led astray, however, by this, but disclosed to him 
by a further revelation the hidden ground of the false prophecy 
of his 400 prophets. ‘ you 129, “therefore, sc. because thou 
thinkest so, hear the word of Jehovah: I saw the Lord sit upon 
His throne, and all the army of heaven stand around Him (1tY 
yoy as in Gen. xviii. 8, etc.) on His right hand and on His left. 
And the Lord said, Who will persuade Ahab to go up and fall 
at Ramoth in Gilead? and one spake so, the other so; and the 
spirit came forth (from the ranks of the rest), stood before 
Jehovah, and said, I will persuade him. . . I will go out and bea 
lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And He (Jehovah) 
sald, Persuade, and thou wilt also be able; go forth and do so. 
And now Jehovah has put a lying spirit into the mouth of all 
his prophets; but Jehovah (Himself) has spoken evil (through 
‘ me) concerning thee.” The vision described by Micah was not 
merely a subjective drapery introduced by the prophet, but a 
simple communication of the real inward vision by which the 
fact had been revealed to him, that the prophecy of those 400 
prophets was inspired by a lying spirit. The spirit (1) which 
inspired these prophets as a lying spirit is neither Satan, nor any 
evil spirit whatever, but, as the definite article and the whole of 
the context show, the personified spirit of prophecy, which is only 
so far a mvedpa axdbaprov ris mwAavns (Zech. xiii. 2; 1 John 
iv. 6) and under the influence of Satan as it works as {PY ™M 
in accordance with the will of God. For even the predictions 
of the false prophets, as we may see from the passage before us, 
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and also from Zech. xiii 2 and the scriptural teaching in other 
passages concerning the spiritual principle of evil, were not mere 
inventions of human reason and fancy; but the false prophets 
as well as the true were governed by a supernatural spiritual 
principle, and, according to divine appointment, were under the 
influence of the evil spirit in the service of falsehood, just as the 
true prophets were moved by the Holy Spirit in the service of 
the Lord. The manner in which the supernatural influence of 
the lying spirit upon the false prophets is brought out in Micah’s 
vision is, that the spirit of prophecy ("s129n mM) offers itself to 
deceive Ahab as 7?¥ ™ in the false prophets. Jehovah sends 
this spirit, inasmuch as the deception of Ahab has been inflicted 
upon him as a judgment of God for his unbelief. But there is 
no statement here to the effect that this lying spint proceeded 
from Satan, because the object of the prophet was simply to bring 
out the working of God in the deception practised, upon Ahab by 
his prophets——The words of Jehovah, “ Persuade Ahab, thou wilt 
be able,” and “ Jehovah has put a lying spirit,” etc., are not to 
be understood as merely expressing the permission of God, as the 
fathers and the earlier theologians suppose. According to the 
Scriptures, God does work evil, but without therefore willing it 
and bringing forth sin. The prophet’s view is founded upon this 
thought: Jehovah has ordained that Ahab, being led astray by a 
prediction of his prophets inspired by the spirit of lies, shall enter 
upon the war, that he may find therein the punishment of his 
ungodliness. As he would not listen to the word of the Lord in 
the mouth of His true servants, God had given him up (srapédwxer, 
Rom. i. 24, 26, 28) in his unbelief to the working of the spirits 
of lying. But that this did not destroy the freedom of the human 
will is evident from the expression "MBA, “thou canst persuade 
him,” and still more clearly from 5337 D3, “thou wilt also be 
able,” since they both presuppose the possibility of resistance to 
temptation on the part of man. 

Zedekiah was so enraged at this unveiling of the spirit of 
lying by which the pseudo-prophets were impelled, that he 
smote Micah upon the cheek, and said (ver. 24): “ Where did the 
Spirit of Jehovah depart from me, to speak to thee?” To Is 
the Chronicles add as an explanation, 717: “ by what way had 
he gone from me?” (cf. 2 Kings iii 8, and Ewald, § 326, a.) 
Zedekiah was conscious that he had not invented his prophecy 
himself, and therefore it was that he rose up with such audacity 
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against Micah; but he only proved that it was not the Spirit of 
God which inspired him. If he had been inspired by the Spirit 
of the Lord, he would not have thought it necessary to try and 
give effect to his words by rude force, but he would have left the 
defence of his cause quietly to the Lord, as Micah did, who calmly 
replied to the zealot thus (ver. 25): “Thou wilt see it (that the 
Spirit of Jehovah had departed from thee) on the day when 
thou shalt go from chamber to chamber to hide thyself” (ann 
for 827, see Ges. § 75, Anm. 21). This was probably fulfilled 
at the close of the war, when Jezebel or the friends of Ahab 
made the pseudo-prophets suffer for the calamitous result ; 
although there is nothing said about this in our history, which 
confines itself to the main facts.—Vers. 26, 27. But Ahab had 
Micah taken back to Amon the commander of the city, and to 
Joash the king’s son, with the command to put him in prison 
and to feed him with bread and water of affliction, till he 
came safe back (Didwa) from the war. From the expression 
wn, “lead him back,” it evidently follows that Micah had 
been fetched from the commander of the city, who had no 
doubt kept him in custody, as the city-prison was probably in 
his house. The opposite cannot be inferred from the words 
“put him into the prison ;” for this command, when taken in 
connection with what follows, simply enjoins a more severe 
imprisonment.—Ver. 28. In his consciousness of the divine 
truth of his announcement, Micah left the king with these 
words: “If thou come back safe, Jehovah has not spoken by 
me. Hear it, all ye nations.” D°SY does not mean people, for 
it is only in the antique language of the Pentateuch that the 
word has this meaning, but nations; and Micah thereby in- 
vokes not only the persons present as witnesses of the truth of 
his words, but the nations generally, Israel and the surround- 
ing nations, who were to discern the truth of his word from the 
events which would follow (see at Mic. i. 2). 

Vers. 29-40. The issue of the war, and death of Ahab.—Ver. 
29. Ahab, disregarding Micah’s prophecy, went on with the ex- 
pedition, and was even joined by Jehoshaphat, of whom we 
should have thought that, after what had occurred, he at any 
rate would have drawn back. He was probably deterred by 
false shame, however, from retracting the unconditional promise 
of help which he had given to Ahab, merely in consequence 
of a prophetic utterance, which Ahab had brought against his 
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own person from Micah’s subjective dislike. But Jehoshaphat 
narrowly escaped paying the penalty for it with his life (ver. 
32), and on his fortunate return to Jerusalem had to listen to a. 
severe reproof from the prophet Jehu in consequence (2 Chron. 
xix. 2).—Vers. 30, 31. And even Ahab could not throw off a 
certain fear of the fulfilment of Micah’s prophecy. He there- 
fore resolved to go to the battle in disguise, that he might not 
be recognised by the enemy. 2) YANN (“disguise myself and 
go into the battle,” ze. I will go into the battle in disguise): an 
enfin. absol.—a broken but strong form of expression, which is 
frequently used for the imperative, but very rarely for the first 
person of the voluntative (cf. Ewald, §.328, c), and which is 
probably employed here to express the anxiety that impelled 
Ahab to take so much trouble to ensure his own safety. 
(Luther has missed the meaning in his version; in the 
Chronicles, on the contrary, it is correctly given.) 22 7AM, 
“ but do thou put on thy clothes.” These words are not to be 
taken as a command, but simply in this sense: “thou mayest 
(canst) put on thy (royal) dress, since there is no necessity for 
thee to take any such precautions as I have to take.” There 
is no ground for detecting any cunning, vafritics, on the part of 
Ahab in these words, as some of the older commentators have 
done, as though he wished thereby to divert the predicted evil 
from himself to Jehoshaphat. But we may see very clearly that 
Ahab had good reason to be anxious about his life, from the 
command of the Syrian king to the captains of his war-chariots 
(ver. 31) to fight chiefly against the king of Israel. We can- 
not infer from this, however, that Ahab was aware of the com- 
mand. The measure adopted by him may be sufficiently 
accounted for from his fear of the fulfilment of Micah’s evil 
prophecy, to which there may possibly have been added some 
personal offence that had been given on his part to the Syrian 
king in connection with the negotiations concerning the sur- 
render of Ramoth, which had no doubt preceded the war. The 
thirty-two commanders of the war-chariots and cavalry are, no 
doubt, the commanders who had taken the place of the thirty- 
two kings (ch. xxi 24). “Fight not against small and great, 
but against the king of Israel only,” 2.¢e. endeavour above all 
others to fight against the king of Israel and to slay him.— 
Vers. 32, 33. And when the leaders of the war-chariots saw 
Jehoshaphat in the battle in his royal clothes, they took him 
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for the king of Israel (Ahab), and pressed upon him. Then 
Jehoshaphat cried out; and from this they perceived that -he 
was not the king of Israel, and turned away from him. mn 
‘AS VOX, “and they thought, it is only (ze no other than) 
the king of Israel.” oy 10’, “they bent upon him.” Instead 
of this we have in the Chronicles yoy 33D’, “ they surrounded 
him,” and Thenius proposes to alter our text to this ; but there 
is no necessity for doing so, as "3D also occurs in a similar sense 
and connection in ch. xx. 39. How far Jehoshaphat was saved 
by his crying out, is not precisely stated. He probably cried 
out to his followers to come to his aid, from which the Syrians 
discovered that he was not the king of Israel, whom they were 
in search of. The chronicler adds (ch. ii. 18, 31): “and the 
Lord helped him and turned them off from him ;” thus believ- 
ingly tracing the rescue of the king to its higher causality, 
though without our having any right to infer from this that 
Jehoshaphat cried aloud to God for‘help, which is not implied 
in the words of the Chronicles.—Ver. 34. But notwithstanding 
the precaution he had taken, Ahab did not escape the Judgment 
of God. “A man drew his bow in his simplicity” (10n? as in 
2 Sam. xv. 11), ze. without trying to hit any particular man, 
“and shot the king of Israel between the skirts and the coat 
of mail” O27 are “joints by which the iron thorax was 
attached to the hanging skirt, which covered the abdomen” 

(Cler.). The true coat of mail covered only the breast, to some- 
where about the last rib; and below this it had an appendage 
(skirts) consisting of moveable joints. Between this appendage 
and the true coat of mail there was a groove through which 
the arrow passed, and, entering the abdomen, inflicted upon the 
king a mortal wound; so that he said to his charioteer: 752 
TT, verte manus tuas, te. turn round (cf. 2 Kings ix. 23). The 
Chethib TT (plural) is the only correct reading, since the driver 
held the reins in both his hands. monn ‘D: for I am wounded. 
— Ver. 35. “And the conflict ascended,” z.e. became more 
violent. The use of the verb Mey in this sense may be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that it is founded upon the 
figure of a rising stream, which becomes more and more impe- 
tuous the higher it rises (vid. Isa. viii. 7). “ And the king was 
stationed (z.e. remained or kept himself in an upright posture) 
upon the chariot before the Syrians,” that he might not dis- 
hearten his soldiers, “and died in the evening, and poured the 
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blood of the wounds in the middle hollow (PM) of the chariot.” 
—vVer. 36. Towards sunset the cry went through the army 
(NBN, the army drawn up in battle array), “ Every one into 
his city and into his land !”—-In ver. 37 the historian shows 
how the word of the Lord was fulfilled in the case of Ahab. 
“Thus the king died and came to Samaria:” equivalent to, 
thus the king reached Samaria dead ; and he was buried there. 
—Ver. 38. When they washed the chariot at the pool of 
Samaria, the dogs licked his blood, while the harlots were 
bathing (in the pool). 3877 N12) is a circumstantial clause, and 
Yy™ means to bathe, as in Ex. 11.5. This explanation, which is 
sustained by the grammar and is the only tenable one, disposes 
of the several arbitrary interpretations of these words, together 
with the emendations of the text of which Thenius is so fond. 
Im this way was the word of the Lord through Elijah (ch. xxi. 
19) and the unknown prophet (ch. xx. 42) fulfilled; also the 
prediction of Micah (ver. 17). Ahab had paid the penalty 
with his own life for sparing the life of Benhadad (ch. xx. 42), 
and his blood was licked up by the dogs (ch. xxi. 19). The 
fact that the dogs licked up the blood and the harlots were 
bathing in the pool, when the chariot that was stained with the 
blood of Ahab was being washed, is mentioned as a sign of the 
ignominious contempt which was heaped upon him at his death. 
—Vers. 39, 40. Close of Ahab’s history. We have no further 
account of his buildings. “The ivory palace,” «ze. the palace 
inlaid with ivory, he had probably built in his capital Samaria 
(cf. Amos iii 15). 


Vers. 41-50. ReIGN oF JEHOSHAPHAT oF JUDAH. — The 
account of this in the books before us is a very condensed one. 
Beside the two campaigns in which he joined with Ahab and 
Joram of Israel against the Syrians and Moabites, and which are 
described in the history of the kingdom of Israel (ch. xxii. 1-35 
and 2 Kings iii), we have simply a short notice of his attempt 
to restore the trade with Ophir, and a general statement of the 
spirit of his reign; whereas we learn from the extract preserved 
in the Chronicles from the annals of the kings, that he also 
carried on a victorious war against the Edomites and Ammonites 
(2 Chron. xx.), and did a great deal to promote the spread of 
the knowledge of the law among his people, and to carry out 
the restoration of a better administration of justice, and to 
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improve the condition of the army (2 Chron. xvii and xix). 
—Vers. 41-44, which give the age of Jehoshaphat when he 
ascended the throne, and the duration and character of his reign, 
are also found with slight deviations in 2 Chron. xx. 31-33, m 
the closing summary of the history of his reign—vVer. 43. “ He 
walked entirely in the way of his father Asa and departed not 
from it, to do what was well-pleasing to the Lord,” whereas 
Asa’s heart had become more estranged from the Lord in the 
last years of his reign (see ch. xv. 18 sqq.)——On the worship 
of the high places (ver. 43), see at ch. xv. 14.—Ver. 44. He 
maintained peace with the king of Israel, z.e. with every one of 
the Israelitish kings who were contemporaneous with him, viz. 
Ahab, Ahaziah, and Joram, whereas hitherto the two kingdoms 
had assumed an attitude of hostility towards each other. Even 
if this friendly bearing towards Israel was laudable in itself, 
Jehoshaphat went beyond the bounds of what was allowable, 
since he formed a marriage alliance with the house of Ahab, by 
letting his son Joram marry a daughter of Ahab and Jezebel 
(2 Chron. xviii. 1).—Ver. 45. The brave deeds (773239) which 
he performed include both his efforts to strengthen his kingdom, 
partly by raising fortifications and organizing the military force, 
and partly by instructing the people in the law and improving 
the administration of justice (2 Chron. xvii. 7-19 and xix. 4-11), 
and also the wars which he waged, viz. the expeditions already 
mentioned.—For ver. 46 see ch. xv. 12.—Ver. 47. “ There 
was (then) no (real) king in Edom ; a vicegerent was king,” ie. 
governed the country. This remark is introduced here merely 
on account of what follows, namely, to show how it was that 
Jehoshaphat was able to attempt to restore the maritime trade 
with Ophir. If we observe this connection between the verse 
before us and what follows, we cannot infer from it, as Ewald 
does (Gresch. ii. pp. 464 and 474 sqq.), that the Edomites with 
Egyptian help had forced from Rehoboam both their liberty and 
also their right to have a king of their own blood, and had re- 
mained in this situation till Jehoshaphat completely subjugated 
them again. (See the remarks on ch. xi. 21, 22.) All that 
can be gathered from 2 Chron. xx. is, that the Edomites, in 
league with the Ammonites and other desert tribes, made an 
incursion into Judah, and therefore tried to throw off the supre- 
macy of Judah, but did not succeed in their attempt.—Vers. 
48, 49. The brief notice concerning Jehoshaphat’s attempt to 
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build Tarshish ships (for the word, see p. 150) for the voyage 
to Ophir is expanded in 2 Chron. xx. 36, 37, where we learn 
that Jehoshaphat had allied himself with Ahaziah of Israel for 
this purpose, and that the prophet Eliezer predicted the destruc- 
tion of his ships on account of this alliance. When the ships 
had been broken in pieces in Eziongeber, no doubt by a storm, 
Ahaziah made this fresh proposal to him: “Let my people sail 
with thy people ;” but Jehoshaphat would not. Ahaziah evi- 
dently wanted to persuade Jehoshaphat to make another attempt, 
after the destruction of the ships which were first built; but 
Jehoshaphat did not agree to it any more, because it was im- 
possible for him, after the fulfilment of Eliezer’s prediction, to 
expect a more favourable result. Thus the two accounts can be 
harmonized in a very simple manner, with the exception of the 
words “to go to Tarshish,” which we find in the Chronicles in 
the place of “to go to Ophir,” the reading in our text, and 
which sprang from an erroneous interpretation of the expression 
“ships of Tarshish” (see above, p. 150). The Chethid rwy 
is an error of the pen for "Yp (Keri); but 3%) (Chethib) is not 
to be altered into 123, since the construction of a singular verb 
with the subject following in the plural is by no means rare 
(vid. Ewald, § 317, a). On Eziongeber and Ophir, see at ch. 
ix. 26 and 28. 


Vers. 51-53. REIGN oF AHAZIAH OF ISRAEL.—Ver. 51. For 
the datum “in the seventeenth year of Jehoshaphat,” see at 
2 Kings i. 17.—Vers. 52, 53. Ahaziah walked in the way of his 
father and his mother, who had introduced the worship of Baal 
into the kingdom, and in the way of Jeroboam, who had set up 
the calves (cf. ch. xvi 30-—33).—In ver. 53 it is again expressly 
added, that he adored and worshipped Baal, as inch. xvi 31.— 
With this general description of his character not only is the 
chapter brought to a close, but the first book of Kings also,,— 
very unsuitably, however, since the further account of Ahaziah’s 
reign and of his death is given in ch. i. of the following book. 
It would have been incomparably more suitable to commence a 
fresh chapter with ver. 52, and indeed to commence the second 
book there also. 


SECOND BOOK OF THE KINGS. 


CHAP. I. AHAZIAH’S ILLNESS. HIS DEATH ANNOUNCED BY ELIJAH. 


mae F TER the Moabites had rebelled against Israel, 
: Ahaziah became sick in consequence of a fall 
through a grating in his upper room, and sent 
messengers to Ekron to consult the idol Baalzebub 
concerning the result of his illness. By the command of God, 
however, Elijah met the messengers on the road, and told them 
that the king would die (vers. 1-8). When Ahaziah sent 
soldiers to fetch Elijah, the messengers were miraculously slain 
on two successive occasions, and it was only his humiliation 
before the prophet which saved the third captain and his host 
from sharing a similar fate; whereupon Elijah went with him to 
the king, and repeated the threat already announced on account 
of his idolatry, which was very soon fulfilled (vers. 9-18). 
Vers. 1-8. After the death of Ahab, Moab rebelled against 
Israel (ver. 1). The Moabites, who had been subjugated by 
David (2 Sam. viii 2), had remained tributary to the kingdom 
of the ten tribes after the division of the kingdom. But when 
Israel was defeated by the Syrians at Ramoth in the time of 
Ahab, they took advantage of this defeat and the weakening of 
the Israelitish power in the country to the east of the Jordan to 
shake off the yoke of the Israelites, and very soon afterwards 
attempted an invasion of the kingdom of Judah, in alliance 
with the Edomites and other tribes of the desert, which ter- 
minated, however, in a great defeat, though it contributed to 
the maintenance of their independence. For further remarks, 
see at ch. 1ii 4 sqq.—-Ver. 2. Ahaziah could not do anything 
to subjugate the Moabites any further, since he was very soon 
afterwards taken grievously ill. He fell through the grating in his 
upper room at Samaria. 3385, the grating, is either a window 
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furnished with a shutter of lattice-work, or a door of lattice- 
work in the upper room of the palace, but hardly a grating in 
the floor of the Aliyah for the purpose of letting light into the 
lower rooms, as the Rabbins supposed. On account of this mis- 
fortune, Ahaziah resorted to the Ekronitish Baalzebub to obtain 
an oracle concerning the result of his illness, 31317-9Y3, ie. Fly- 
Baal, was not merely the “ averter of swarms of insects,” like the 
Zevs atropvios, puiaypos of Elis (Ges., Winer, Movers, Phiniz. i. 
p. 175), since “ the Fly-God cannot have received his name as 
the enemy of flies, like lacus a non lucendo,” but was Mvia Qeos 
(LXX., Joseph.), zc. God represented as a fly, as a fly-idol, to 
which the name Afyiodes, gnat-like, in Plin. h. n. xxix. 6, clearly 
points, and as a god of the sun and of summer must have stood 
in a similar relation to the flies to that of the oracle-god Apollo, 
who both sent diseases and took them away (vid. J. G. Miiller, 
Art. Beelzebub in Herzog’s Cycl. i. p. 768, and Stark, Gaza, pp. 
260, 261). The latter observes that “these (the flies), which 
are governed in their coming and going by all the conditions of 
the weather, are apparently endowed with prophetic power 
themselves.” This explains the fact that a special power of 
prophecy was attributed to this god.' Kkron, now Akir, the 
most northerly of the five Philistian capitals (see at Josh. xiii. 
3)—Vers, 3, 4. But the angel of the Lord, the mediator of the 
revelations made by the invisible God to the covenant nation 
(see Comm. on the Pentateuch, vol. i. pp. 185-191, transl.), had 
spoken to Elijah to go and meet the king’s messengers, who 
were going to inquire of Baalzebub, and to ask them whether 
it was from the want of a God in Israel (fS dap as in 
Ex. xiv. 11; see Ewald, § 323, a) that they turned to Baal- 
zebub, and to announce to them the word of Jehovah, that 
Ahaziah would not rise up from his bed again, but would die. 
“And Elijah went,” sc. to carry out the divine commission.— 
Vers. 5-8. The messengers did not recognise Elijah, but yet 
they turned back and reported the occurrence to the king, 
who knew at once, from the description they gave of the 


’ The later Jews altered the name Beelzebub into BssaleBova, i.e. probably 
lord of the (heavenly) dwelling, as a name given to the dpya» ray daimorios 
(Matt. x. 25, etc.) ; and the later Rabbins finally, by changing Saat bya into 
bo bya, made a fly-god into a dung-god, to express in the most intense form 
their abomination of idolatry (see Lightfoot, Hore hebr. et talm. in Matt. 
xi. 24, and my bibl. Archdol. i. pp. 440, 441). 
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habitus of the man in reply to his question, that it was Elijah 
the Tishbite. WT DBYDO nD: “ what was the manner of the 
man?” a8 is used here to denote the peculiarity of a person, 
that which in a certain sense constitutes the vital law and mght 
of the individual personality; figura ¢ habitus (Vulg.). The 
servants described the prophet according to his outward appear- 
ance, which in a man of character is a reflection of his inner 
man, as WY Va WN, vir pilosus, hirsutus. This does not mean 
a man with a luxuriant growth of hair, but refers to the hairy 
dress, i.e. the garment made of sheep-skin or goat-skin or coarse 
camel-hair, which was wrapped round his body ; the NIN (ch. 
in 8; 1 Kings xix. 13), or WY NWS (Zech. xiii 4, ef. Matt. iii 
4, Heb. xi. 37), which was worn by the prophets, not as mere 
ascetics, but as preachers of repentance, the rough garment de- 
noting the severity of the divine judgments upon the effeminate 
nation, which revelled in luxuriance and worldly lust. And 
this was also in keeping with “ the leather girdle,” iy it, Soyn 
Sepwativn (Matt. i 4), whereas the ordinary girdle was of 
cotton or linen, and often very costly. 

Vers. 9-16. After having executed the divine command, 
Elijah returned to the summit of the mountain, on which he 
dwelt. Most of the commentators suppose it to have been one 
of the peaks of Carmel, from ch. it 25 and 1 Kings xviii. 42, 
which is no doubt very probable, though it cannot be raised 
into certainty. Elijah’s place of abode was known to the 
king ; he therefore sent a captain with fifty men to fetch the 
prophet. To the demand of the captain, “Man of God, the 
king has said, Come down,” Elijah replied, “And if I am a 
man of God, let fire fall from heaven and consume thee and thy 
fifty.” (The expression 08), and if, shows that Elijah’s words 
followed immediately upon those of the captain.) This judicial 
miracle was immediately fulfilled—Vers. 11,12. The same fate 
befell a second captain, whom the king sent after the death of 
the first. He was more insolent than the first, “ both because 
he was not brought to his senses by hearing of his punishment, 
and because he increased his impudence by adding make haste 
(7779)."—C. a Lap. For 13 the LXX. (Cod. Alez.) have nai 
avéBn nat €AdAnce, so that they read y", The correctness of 
this reading, according to which }¥} would be an error of the pen, 
is favoured not only by 5y in vers. 9 and 13, but also by 12M 
which follows ; for, as a general rule, 1!" would be followed by 
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wom, The repetition of this judicial miracle was meant to 
show in the most striking manner not only the authority which 
rightfully belonged to the prophet, but also the help and pro- 
tection which the Lord gave to His servants. At the same time, 
the question as to the “morality of the miracle,” about which 
some have had grave doubts, is not set at rest by the remark of 
Thenius, that “the soldiers who were sent come into considera- 
tion here purely as instruments of a will acting in opposition to 
Jehovah.” The third captain also carried out the ungodly com- 
mand of the king, and he was not slain (vers. 13 sqq.). The 
first two must therefore have been guilty of some crime, which 
they and their people had to expiate with their death. This 
crime did not consist merely in their addressing him as “ man 
of God,” for the third addressed Elijah in the same way (ver. 
13), but in their saying “Man of God, come down.” This 
summons to the prophet, to allow himself to be led as a 
prisoner before the king, involved a contempt not only of the 
prophetic office in the person of Elijah, but also of the Lord, 
who had accredited him by miracles as His servant. The two 
captains who were first sent not only did what they were bound 
to do as servants of the king, but participated in the ungodly 
disposition of their lord (cupBatvoyres t@ cxoTr@ Tod Tremopporos 
—Theodoret) ; they attacked the Lord with reckless daring in the 
person of the prophet, and the second captain, with his “ Come 
down quickly,” did it even more strongly than the first. This 
sin was punished, and that not by the prophet, but by the 
Lord Himself, who fulfilled the word of His servant.’ What 
Elijah here did was an act of holy zeal for the honour of the 
Lord, in the spirit of the old covenant, under which God de- 
stroyed the insolent despisers of His name with fire and sword, 
to manifest the energy of His holy majesty by the side of the 
dead idols of the heathen. But this act cannot be transferred 
to the times of the new covenant, as is clearly shown in Luke 
ix. 54, 55, where Christ does not blame Elijah for what he did, 
but admonishes His disciples, who overlooked the difference 
between the economy of the law and that of the gospel, and in 
their carnal zeal wanted to imitate what Elijah had done in 
divine zeal for the honour of the Lord, which had been injured 
in his own person.—Vers. 13, 14. The king, disregarding the 
“4 Ol rod spoQyrov xarnyopoveTes xara tov Osov rov xpoPyrov xivoves tebe 
yAurtas, as Theodoret very aptly observes. 
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punishing hand of the Lord, which, even if it might possibly 
have been overlooked in the calamity that befell the captain who 
was first sent and his company, could not be misunderstood 
when a similar fate befell the second captain with his fifty men, 
sent a third company, in his defiant obduracy, to fetch the pro- 
phet. (Dow) after O°YNN is apparently an error of the pen for 
‘wow, as the following svord wren shows.) But the third cap- 
tain was better than his king, and wiser than his two prede- 
cessors. He obeyed the command of the king so far as to go to 
the prophet ; but instead of haughtily summoning him to follow 
him, he bent his knee before the man of God, and prayed that 
his own life and the lives of his soldiers might be spared.—Vers. 
15, 16. Then Elijah followed him to the king ("320, before him, 
ae. before the king, not before the captain ; and ink for iAX, see 
Ewald, § 264, 6), having been directed to do so by the angel of 
the Lord, and repeated to him the word of the Lord, which he had 
also conveyed to him through his messengers (see vers. 4 and 6). 

Vers. 17 and 18. When Ahaziah died, according to the word 
of the Lord through Elijah, as he had no son, he was followed 
upon the throne by his brother Joram, “in the second year of 
Joram the son of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah.” This statement 
is at variance both with that in ch. iui. 1, to the effect that Joram 
began to reign in the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat, and with 
that in 1 Kings xxii. 52, viz. that Ahaziah ascended the throne in 
the seventeenth year of the reign of Jehoshaphat, which lasted 
twenty-five years, and also with the statement in ch. vii 16, 
that Joram of Judah became king over Judah in the fifth year of 
Joram of Israel. If, for example, Ahaziah of Israel died after a 
reign of not quite two years, at the most a year and a half, in the 
eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat; as Jehoshaphat himself reigned 
twenty-five years, he cannot have died till the seventh year of 
Joram of Israel, and his son Joram followed him upon the throne. 
The last of these discrepancies may be solved very simply, from 
the fact that, according to ch. viii. 16, Jehoshaphat was still king 
when his son Joram began to reign, so that Jehoshaphat abdicated 
in favour of his son about two years before his death. And the 
first discrepancy (that between ch. i. 17 and ch. iii. 1) is removed 
by Usher (Annales Mf. ad a.m. 3106 and 3112), Lightfoot, and 
others, after the example of the Seder Olam, by the assumption 
of a co-regency. According to this, when Jehoshaphat went 
with Ahab to Ramoth in Gilead to war against the Syrians, in 
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the eighteenth year of his reign, which runs parallel to the 
twenty-second year of the reign of Ahab, he appointed his son 
Joram to the co-regency, and transferred to him the administra- 
tion of the kingdom. It is from this co-regency that the state- 
ment in ch. i 17 is dated, to the effect that Joram of Israel 
became king in the second year of Joram of Judah. This second 
year of the co-regency of Joram corresponds to the eighteenth 
year of the reign of Jehoshaphat (ch. iii. 1). And in the fifth 
year of his co-regency Jehoshaphat gave up the reins of govern- 
ment entirely to him. It is from this point of time, ze. from the 
twenty-third year of Jehoshaphat, that we are to reckon the eight 
years of the reign of Joram (of Judah), so that he only reigned 
six years more after his father’s death. We have no informa- 
tion as to the reason which induced Jehoshaphat to abdicate in 
favour of his son two years before his death; for there is very 
little probability in the conjecture of Lightfoot (Opp. i. p. 85), 
that Jehoshaphat did this when he commenced the war with the 
Moabites in alliance with Joram of Israel, for the simple reason 
that the Moabites revolted after the death of Ahab, and Joram 
made preparations for attacking them immediately after their 
rebellion (ch. iii, 5-7), so that he must have commenced this 
expedition before the fifth year of his reign. 


1 Wolff indeed boldly declares that ‘‘the co-regency of Joram is a pure 
fiction, and the biblical historians do not furnish the slightest warrant for 
any such supposition ” (see p. 628 of the treatise mentioned at p. 187); but he 
cannot think of any other way of reconciling the differences than by making 
several alterations in the text, and inventing a co-regency in the case of the 
Israelitish king Abaziah. The synchronism of the reigns of the Israelitish 
kings necessarily requires the solution adopted in the text. For if Joram of 
Israel, who began to reign in the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat and reigned 
twelve years (ch. iii. 1), was slain at the same time as Ahaziah of Judah (ch. 
ix, 24-27), and Ahaziah of Judah reigned about one year and his predecessor 
Joram about eight years, so that the two together certainly reigned fully 
eight years; Joram of Judah must have ascended the throne four years after 
Joram of Israel, i.e. in the twenty-third year of Jehoshaphat, which runs 
parallel to the fifth year of Joram of Israel.. Consequently the twenty-five 
years of Jehoshaphat are to be reduced to twenty-three in reckoning the sum- 
total of the years embraced by the period of the kings. It is true that there is 
no analogy for this combination of the years of the reigns of two kings, since 
the other reductions of which different chronologists are fond are perfectly 
arbitrary, and the case before us stands quite alone; but this exception to the 
Tule is indicated clearly enough in the statement in ch. viii. 16, that Joram 
began to reign while Jehoshaphat was (still) king. When, however, Thenius 
objects to this mode of reconciling the differences, which even Winer adopts 
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| ae 
CHAP. II. ELIJAH’S ASCENSION TO HEAVEN. ELISHA’S 
| MIRACLES, 


Vers. 1-13. Exian’s ASCENSION TO Hkaven.—Vers. 1-10. 
Journey from Gilgal to the other side of the Jordan.—Vers. 1, 2. 
When the time arrived that Jehovah was about to take up His 
servant Elijah in a tempest to heaven, Elijah went with his 
attendant Elisha from Gilgal down to Bethel. ™yb3, in the 
tempest or storm, t.c.in a tempestuous storm, which was fre- 
quently the herald of the divine self-revelations in the terres- 
trial world (wid. Job xxxviil 1, xl 6; Ezek.i 4; Zech. ix 14). 
p’nwi is the accusative of direction. Gilgal and Bethel (Beitin, 
see at 1 Kings xii. 29) were seats of schools of the prophets, 
which Elijah had founded in the kingdom of the ten tribes. It 
is now generally admitted that Gilgal, from which they went 
down to Bethel, cannot be the place of that name which was 
situated in the Jordan valley to the east of Jericho, but must 
be the Gilgal upon the mountains, the elevated Jiljilia to the 
south-west of Silo (Seilun, see at Josh. viii. 35). On the way 
Elijah said to Elisha, “ Stay here, I pray, for the Lord has sent 
me to Bethel ;’ but Elisha declared with a solemn oath that he 
would not leave him. The Lord had revealed to both that the 
seal of divine attestation was to be impressed upon the work 
of Elijah by his being miraculously taken up into heaven, to 


in the third edition of his bibl. Real- Worterbuch, i. p. 539, on the ground that 
the reign of Joram is dated most precisely in 1 Kings xxii. 51 and 2 Chron. 
xxi. 1, 5, 20, from the death of Jehoshaphat, and that an actual co-regency, 
viz. that of Jotham, is expressly mentioned in ch. xv. 5, which does not render 
it at all necessary to carry the years of his reign into those of his father’s, this 
appeal to the case of Jotham cannot prove anything, for the simple reason that 
the biblical text knows nothing of any co-regency of Jotham and Uzziah, but 
simply states that when Uzziah was smitten with leprosy, his son Jotham 
judged the people of the land, but that he did not become king till after his 
father’s death (ch. xv. 5, 7; 2 Chron. xxvi. 21, 23). It is indeed stated in 
1 Kings xxii. 51 and 2 Chron. xxvi. 1, 5, 20, that Jehoshaphat died and his 
son Joram became king, which may be understood as meaning that he did not 
become king till after the death of Jehoshaphat; but there is no necessity to 
understand it so, and therefore it can be very easily reconciled with the more 
precise statement in ch. viii. 16, that Joram ascended the throne during the 
reign of Jehoshaphat, whereas the assertion of Thenius, that the circumstantial 
clause TAN’ Wm Ha inch. viii. 16 is a gloss, is not critically established 
by the absence of these words from the LXX., Syr., and Arabic, and to expunge 
them from the text is nothing but an act of critical violence. 
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strengthen the faith not of Elisha only, but also of the disciples 
of the prophets and of all the godly in Israel; but the revela- 
tion had been made to them separately, so that Elijah had no 
suspicion that Elisha had also been informed as to his being 
taken away. He wanted, therefore, to get rid of his servant, not 
“to test his love and attachment” (VatabL), but from humility 
(C. a Lap. and others), because he did not wish to have any 
one present to witness his glorification without being well 
assured that it was in accordance with the will of God— 
Ver. 3. In Bethel the disciples of the prophets came to meet 
Elisha, and said to him, “Knowest thou that Jehovah will 
take thy master from over thy head to-day?” we yD npd 
expresses in a pictorial manner the taking away of Elijah from 
his side by raising him to heaven, like éralpey and drodap- 
Bavev in Acts i 9, 10. Elisha replied, “I know it, be 
silent,” because he knew Elijah’s feeling. The Lord had there- 
fore revealed to the disciples of the prophets the.taking away 
of Elijah, to strengthen their faith—-Vers. 4—7. In Bethel, and 
again in Jericho, to which they both proceeded from Bethel, 
Elijah repeated the appeal to Elisha to stay there, but always 
m vain. The taking away of Elijah had also been revealed 
to the disciples of the prophets at Jericho. Thus they both 
came to the Jordan, whilst fifty disciples of the prophets from 
Jericho followed them at a distance, to be eye-witnesses of 
the miraculous translation of their master. The course which 
Elijah took before his departure from this earth, viz. from Gilgal 
past Bethel and Jericho, was not merely occasioned by the fact 
that he was obliged to touch at these places on the way to the 
Jordan, but had evidently also the same higher purpose, for 
which his ascension to heaven had been revealed both to Elisha 
and to the disciples of the prophets at Bethel and Jericho. 
Elijah himself said that the Lord had sent him to Bethel, to 
Jericho, to the Jordan (vers. 2, 4, 6). He therefore took this 
way from an impulse received from the Spirit of God, that he 
might visit the schools of the prophets, which he had founded, 
once more before his departure, and strengthen and fortify the 
disciples of the prophets in the consecration of their lives to 
the service of the Lord, though without in the least surmising 
that they had been informed by the Spirit of the Lord of his 
approaching departure from this life. But as his ascension to 
heaven took place not so much for his own sake, as because of 
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those associates in his office who were left behind, God had 
revealed it to so many, that they might be even more firmly 
established in their calling by the miraculous glorification of 
their master than by his words, his teaching, and his admoni- 
tions, so that they might carry it on without fear or trembling, 
even if their great master should no longer stand by their side 
with the might of his spiritual power to instruct, advise, or 
defend. But above all, Elisha, whom the Lord had appointed 
as his successor (1 Kings xix. 16), was to be prepared for carry- 
ing on his work by the last journey of his master. He did not 
leave his side therefore, and resolved, certainly also from an 
inward impulse of the Spirit of God, to be an eye-witness of his 
glorification, that he might receive the spiritual inheritance of 
the first-born from his departing spiritual father—Ver. 8. When 
they reached the Jordan, Elijah took his prophet’s cloak, rolled 
it up (DD3, am. Ney. convolvit), and smote the water with it; 
whereupon the water divided hither and thither, so that they 
both passed through on dry ground. The cloak, that outward 
sign of the prophet’s office, became the vehicle of the Spirit's 
power which works unseen, and with which the prophet was 
inspired. The miracle itself is analogous to the miraculous - 
dividing of the Red Sea by the stretching out of Moses’ rod 
(Ex. xiv. 16, 21); but at the same time it is very peculiar, and 
quite in accordance with the prophetic character of Elijah. Moses, 
the leader of the people, performed his miracles with his shepherd’s 
crook, Elijah the prophet divided the river with his prophet’s 
mantle.—Vers. 9, 10. After crossing the Jordan, Elijah allowed 
his servant and companion to make one more request before 
he was taken away, in the full confidence that the Lord would 
fulfil it in answer to his prayer; and Elisha asked, “ Let Da 
WM, SerAa ev avevparl cov, i.e. a double portion in (of) thy 
spirit be granted to me.” This request has been misunderstood 
by many translators, from Ephraem Syrus down to Koster and 
F. W. Krummacher, who have supposed that Elisha wished 
to have a double measure of Elijah’s spirit (“that thy spirit 
may be twofold in me:” Luther after the Vulgate, “ut fiat in 
me duplex smritus tuus”) ; and some have taken it as referring 
to the fact that Elisha performed many more miracles and 
much greater ones than Elijah (Cler., Pfeiffer, dub. vex. p. 442), 
others to the gift of prophecy and miracles (Koster, dte Proph. 
p. 82), whilst others, like Krummacher, have understood by it 
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that the spirit of Elisha, as an evangelical spirit, was twice as 
great as the legal spirit of Elijah. But there is no such mean- 
ing implied in the words, nor can it be inferred from the answer 
of Elijah ; whilst it is impossible to show that there was any 
such measure of the Spirit in the life and works of Elisha in 
comparison with the spirit of Elisha, although his request was 
fulfilled. The request of Elisha is evidently based upon Deut. - 
xxi. 17, where 3 0'3%"B denotes the double portion which the 
first-born received in (of) the father’s inheritance, as R. Levi b. 
Gers. Seb. Miinst., Vatabl, Grot., and others have perceived, 
and as Hengstenberg (Bettrr. i. p. 133 f.) in our days has once 
more proved. Elisha, resting his foot upon this law, requested 
of Elijah as a first-born son the double portion of his spirit for 
his inheritance, Elisha looked upon himself as the first-born 
son of Elijah in relation to the other “sons of the ‘prophets,” 
inasmuch as Elijah by the command of God had called him to 
be his successor and to carry on his work. The answer of 
Elijah agrees with this: “Thou hast asked a hard thing,” he said, 
because the granting of this request was not in Ais power, but in 
the power of God. He therefore made its fulfilment dependent 
upon a condition, which did not rest with himself, but was under 
the control of God: “if thou shalt see me taken from thee (np?, 
partic. Pual with the » dropped, see Ges. § 52, Anm.6; Ewald, 
§ 169, d), let it be so to thee; but if not, it will not be so.” 
From his own personal inclination Elijah did not wish to have 
Elisha, who was so closely related to him, as an eye-witness of 
his translation from the earth; but from his persistent refusal to 
leave him he could already see that he would not be able to send 
him away. He therefore left the matter to the Lord, and made 
the guidance of God the sign for Elisha whether the Lord would 
falfil his request or not. Moreover, the request itself even on 
the part of the petitioner presupposes a certain dependence, 
and for this reason Elisha could not possibly desire that the 
double measure of Elijah’s spirit should be bestowed upon him. 
A dying man cannot leave to his heir more than he has himself. 
And, lastly, even the ministry of Elisha, when compared with 
that of Elijah, has all the appearance of being subordinate to 
it, He lives and labours merely as the continuer of the work 
already begun by Elijah, both outwardly in relation to the wor- 
shippers of idols, and inwardly in relation to the disciples of the 
prophets. Elisha performs the anointing of Jehu and Hazael, 
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with which Elijah was charged, and thereby prepares the way 
for the realization of that destruction of Ahab’s house which 
Elijah predicted to the king; and he merely receives and 
fosters those schools of the prophets which Elijah had already 
founded. And again, it is not Elisha but Elijah who appears 
as the Corypheus of prophecy along with Moses, the represen- 
tative of the law, upon the mount of transfiguration (Matt 
xvii. 3).—It is only a thoroughly external mode of obsérvation 
that can discover in the fact that Elisha performed a greater 
number of miracles than Elijah, a proof that the spirit of Elijah 
rested doubly upon him. 

Vers. 11-13. Eliyah’s ascension—vVer. 11. While they were 
walking on and talking to each other, “ behold (there suddenly 
appeared) a fiery chariot and fiery horses, and separated the two 
(by driving between them), and Elijah went up in the tempest 
to heaven.” As God had formerly taken Enoch away, so that he 
did not taste of death (see at Gen. v. 24), so did He also suddenly 
take Elijah away from Elisha, and carry him to heaven without 
dying. It was Mybd3, “in the tempest,” that he was taken away. 
The storm was accompanied by a fiery phenomenon, which ap- 
peared to the eyes of Elisha as a chariot of fire with horses of 
fire, in which Elijah rode to heaven. The tempest was an earthly 
substratum for the theophany, the fiery chariots and fiery horses 
the symbolical form in which the translation of his master to 
heaven presented itself to the eye of Elisha, who was left behind.’ 
—The ascension of Elijah has been compared to the death of 
Moses. “ As God Himself buried Moses, and his grave has not 
been found to this day, so did He fetch Elias to heaven in a still 
more glorious manner in a fiery chariot with fiery horses, so that 
fifty men, who searched for him, did not find him on the earth” 
(Ziegler). This parallel has a real foundation in the appearance 
of Moses and Elijah with Christ on the mountain of transfigura- 
tion, only we must not overlook the difference in the departure 
from this life of these two witnesses of God. For Moses died 
and was to die in the wilderness because of his sin (Deut. xxxil 


1 All further questions, ¢.g. concerning the nature of the fiery chariot, the 
place to which Elijah was carried, the day of his ascension, which C. a Lap., 
according to the Romish martyrology, assigns to the 20th of July in the 19th 
year of Jehoshaphat, and others of the same kind, which have been discussed 
by the earlier commentators, are to be set down as useless trifles, which go 
beyond the bounds of our thought and comprehension. 
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49 sqq.), and was only buried by the hand of the Lord, so that 
no one has seen his grave, not so much for the purpose of con- 
cealing it from men as to withdraw his body from corruption, and 
preserve and glorify it for the eternal life (see the Comm. on 
Deut. xxxiv. 5, 6). Elijah did not die, but was received into 
heaven by being “ changed” (1 Cor. xv. 51,52; 1 Thess. iv. 15 
sqq.). This difference is in perfect harmony with the character 
and position of these two men in the earthly kingdom of God. 
Moses the lawgiver departed from the earthly life by the way of 
the law, which worketh death as the wages of sin (Rom. vi. 23, 
vii. 13); Elijah the prophet, who was appointed to admonish 
for future times (6 xaraypadels év eAeypois eis Katpovs), to 
pacify the wrath before the judgment, to turn the heart of the 
father to the son, and to restore the tribes of Jacob (Ecclus. 
xlviii. 10), was taken to heaven as the forerunner of Christ (Mal. 
lil, 23, 24; Matt. xi. 10, 11) without tasting of death, to pre- 
dict the ascension of our Lord, and to set it forth in Old Testa- : 
ment mode; for as a servant, as the servant of the law, who 
with his fiery zeal preached both by word and deed the fire of 
the wrath of divine justice to the rebellious generation of his own 
time, Elijah was carried by the Lord to heaven in a fiery storm, 
the symbol of the judicial righteousness of God. “ As he was an 
unparalleled champion for the honour of the Lord, a fiery war- 
chariot was the symbol of his triumphal procession into heaven” 
(O. v. Gerlach). But Christ, as the Son, to whom all power is 
given in heaven and on earth, after having taken away from death 
its sting and from hell its victory, by His resurrection from the 
grave (1 Cor. xv. 55), returned to the Father in the power of His 
eternal deity, and ascended to heaven in His glorified body before 
the eyes of His disciples as the victor over death and hell, until 
a cloud received Him and concealed His figure from their sight 
(Luke xxiv. 51; Acts i. 9)..—Ver. 12. When Elisha saw his 


1 The actual truth of this miraculous departure of the prophet is strongly 
confirmed by the appearance of Elijah, as recorded in Matt. xvii. 3, 4 and 
Luke ix. 30, upon which the seal of attestation is impressed by the ascension 
of our Lord. His ascension was in harmony with the great mission with which 
he, the mightiest of all the prophets, was entrusted in that development of the 
divine plan of salvation which continued through the centuries in the interval 
between Moses and Christ.— Whoever is unable to do justice to the spirit and 
nature of the divine revelation of mercy, will be unable to comprehend this 
miracle also. This was the case with Josephus, and even with Ephraem the 
Syrian father. Josephus, for example (Aunt. ix. 2, 2), saya nothing about the 
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master carried thus miraculously away, he exclaimed, “ My father, 
my father, the chariot of Israel and horsemen thereof!” and as he 
saw him no more, he took hold of his clothes and rent them in 
two pieces, 2.e. from the top to the bottom, as a proof of the great- 
ness of his sorrow at his being taken away. He called Elijah 
‘28, “my father,” as his spiritual father, who had begotten him 
as his son through the word of God: “ Chariot (war-chariot) and 
horsemen of Israel,” on which ‘the Israelitish kings based the 
might and security of their kingdom, are a symbolical representa- 


miracle, and simply states that "Hasas && dvdpaxav aDavicby xal ovdeis tyre 
beéxpis THE onmepoy aUroD TH» TeEAeuTyy, and adds that it is written of Elijah 
and Enoch in the sacred books, ors yeycvactw dDeeveic. Oeveror b¢ airus ovdels 
ofdcy. Ephraem, the Christian father, passes over the last clause of ver. 11, 
“so Elijah went up in the whirlwind to heaven,” in his exposition of our 
chapter, and paraphrases the rest of the words thus: ‘‘ There came suddenly 
from on high a fire-storm, and in the midst of the flame the form of a chariot 
and of horses, and separated them from one another ; one of the two it left on 


the earth, the other, namely Elijah, it carried up on high (Iso0}! - x N 5 


but whither the wind (or Spirit? 14203) took him, or in what place it left 
him, the Scriptures have not told us. They say, however, that some years 
afterwards an alarming letter from him, full of threats, was delivered to king 
Joram of Judah.” Following the lead of such predecessors as these, J. D. 
Michaelis, who boasts so much of his orthodoxy, informed the ‘‘ unlearned” 
(in the Anmerkungen to his Bibel-iibersetzung) that Elijah did not go to heaven, 
but was simply carried away from Palestine, and lived at least twelve years 
more, that he might be able to write a letter to king Joram (2 Chron. xxi. 12), 
for ‘* men do not receive letters from people in heaven.” This incident has 
been frequently adduced since then as a disproof of the ascension of Elijah. 
‘But there is not a word in the Chronicles about any letter (DBD, 5D, 
or N73N, Which would be the Hebrew for a letter) ; all that is said is that a 
writing (3NDD) from the prophet Elijah was brought to Joram, in which he 
was threatened with severe punishments on account of his apostasy. Now 
such a writing as this might very well have been written by Elijah before 
his ascension, and handed to Elisha to be sent by him to king Joram at the 
proper time. Even Bertheau admits that, according to the chronological data 
of the Old Testament, Elijah might have been still living in the reign of Joram 
of Judah; and it is a priori probable that he both spoke of Joram’s sin and 
threatened him with punishment. It is impossible to fix the year of Elijah’s 
ascension. Neither the fact that it is mentioned after the death of Ahaziah of 
Israel, which he himself had personally foretold to that ungodly king, nor the 
circumstance that in the war which Jehoshaphat and Joram of Israel waged 
with the Moabites the prophet Elisha was consulted (ch. iii.), warrants the 
conclusion that Elijah was taken from the earth in the interval between these 
two events. It is very obvious from ch. iii. 11, that the two kings applied to 
Elisha simply because he was in the neighbourhood, and not because Elijah 
was no longer alive. 
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tion of the strong defence which Elijah had been through his 
ministry to the kingdom of Israel (cf: ch. xiii. 14).—Ver. 13. He 
then took up Elijah’s prophet’s mantle, which had fallen from him 
when he was snatched away, and returned to the Jordan. The 
prophet’s mantle of the master fell to Elisha the disciple, as a 
pledge to himself that his request was fulfilled, and as a visible 
sign to others that he was his divinely appointed successor, a 
that the spirit of Elijah rested upon him (ver. 15). 


Vers. 14—25. RETURN OF ELISHA TO JERICHO AND BETHEL, 
AND HIS First Mrracies.—Vers. 14, 15. Having returned to 
the banks of the Jordan, Elisha smote the water with Elijah’s 
mantle, saying, “ Where is Jehovah the God of Elijah, yea 
He?” and the water divided hither and thither, so that he was 
able to go through. S178, which the LXX. did not under- 
stand, and have simply reproduced in Greek characters, adda, 
is an emphatic apposition, “yea He,’ such as we find after 
suffixes, eg. Prov. xxii 19; and 48 is only a strengthened 
03, which is more usual when emphatic prominence is given 
to the suffix (vid. Ges. § 121, 3). The Masoretia accentuation, 
which separates it from the preceding words, rests upon a false 
interpretation. There is no need either for the alteration pro- 
posed by Ewald, § 362,a, of 48 into 48, “he had scarcely 
smitten the water,” especially as not a single analogous ex- 
ample can be adduced of the use of Ni 38 followed by a .Vav 
consec.; or for the conjecture that the original reading in the 
text was NIBX (Houb., Béttch., Then.), “where is now the God 
of Elijah ?” which derives no critical support from the addw of 
the LXX., and is quite at variance with Hebrew usage, since NIB 
generally stands immediately after ™&, when it serves to strengthen 
the interrogation (vid. Judg. ix. 38, Job xvii. 15, Isa. xix. 12, 
Hos. xiii. 10). This miracle was intended partly to confirm 
Elisha’s conviction that his petition had been fulfilled, and partly 
to accredit him in the eyes of the disciples of the prophets and the 
people generally as the divinely appointed successor of Elijah. 
All the disciples of the prophets from Jericho saw also from 
this that the spirit of Elijah rested upon Elisha, and came to 
meet him to do homage to him as being now their spiritual 
father and lord.—vVers. 16-18. But the disciples of the prophets - 
at Jericho were so unable to realize the fact of Elijah’s trans- 
lation, although it had been previously revealed to them, that 
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they begged permission of Elisha to send out fifty brave men 
to seek for Elijah. ixw2"ja: whether the Spirit of the Lord has 
not taken him and cast him upon one of the mountains, or into 
one of the valleys. ?8 with the perfect is used “ where there is 
fear of a fact, which as is conjectured almost with certainty has 
already happened,” like #7 in the sense of “ whether not” (vid. 
Ewald, § 337,65). mn)™ is not a wind sent by Jehovah 
(Ges.), but the Spirit of Jehovah, as in 1 Kings xviii 12. 
The Chethib nix’: is the regular formation from &'3 or 83 (Zech. 
xiv. 4); the Keri with the transposition of & and ‘, the later 
form: Ni's3, Ezek. vii. 16, xxxi. 12, etc. The belief expressed 
by the disciples of the prophets, that Elijah might have been 
miraculously carried away, was a popular belief, according to 
1 Kings xviii. 12, which the disciples of the prophets were pro- 
bably led to share, more especially in the present case, by the 
fact that they could not imagine a translation to heaven as a 
possible thing, and with the indefiniteness of the expression 
We Syn np? could only understand the divine revelation which 
they had received as referring to removal by death So that 
even if Elisha told them how miraculously Elijah had been 
taken from him, which he no doubt did, they might still believe 
that by the appearance in the storm the Lord had taken away 
His servant from this life, that is to say, had received his soul 
into heaven, and had left his earthly tabernacle somewhere on 
the earth, for which they would like to go in search, that they 
might pay the last honours to their departed master. [Elisha 
yielded to their continued urgency and granted their request ; 
whereupon fifty men sought for three days for Elijah’s body, 
and after three days’ vain search returned to Jericho. WAY, 
to being ashamed, 1.e. till he was ashamed to refuse their request 
any longer (see at Judg. iii. 25). 

The two following miracles of Elisha (vers. 19-25) were 
also intended to accredit him in the eyes of the people as a 
man endowed with the Spirit and power of God, as Elijah had 
been. Vers. 19-22. Elisha makes the water at Jericho whole- 
some.—During his stay at Jericho (ver. 18) the people of the 
city complained, that whilst the situation of the place was good 
in other respects, the water was bad and the land produced mis- 
carriages. 78, the land, %e. the soil, on account of the bad- 
ness of the water; not “the inhabitants, both man and beast” 
(Thenius). Elisha then told them to bring a new dish with 
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salt, and poured the salt into the spring with these words: 
“Thus saith the Lord, I have made this water sound; there 
will no more be death and miscarriage thence” (D¥D), na>wvD 
is a substantive here (vid. Ewald, 160, ¢). 0°80 N¥ID is no 
doubt the present spring Ain es Sulidn, the only spring near to 
Jericho, the waters of which spread over the plain of Jericho, 
thirty-five minutes’ distance from the present village and castle, 
taking its rise in a group of elevations not far from the foot 
of the mount Quarantana (Kuruntul) ; a large and beautiful 
spring, the water of which is neither cold nor warm, and has an 
agreeable and sweet (according to Steph. Schultz, “ somewhat 
salt”) taste. It was formerly enclosed by a kind of reservoir 
or semicircular wall of hewn stones, from which the water was 
conducted in different directions to the plain (vid. Rob. Pal. it 
p. 283 sqq.). With regard to the miracle, a spring which sup- 
plied the whole of the city and district with water could not 
be so greatly improved by pouring in a dish of salt, that the 
water lost its injurious qualities for ever, even if salt does 
possess the power of depriving bad water of its unpleasant taste 
and injurious effects. The use of these natural means does 
not remove the miracle. Salt, according to its power of pre- 
serving from corruption and decomposition, is a symbol of incor- 
ruptibility and of the power of life which destroys death (see 
Bahr, Symbolik, ii. pp. 325, 326). As such it formed the earthly 
substratum for the spiritual power of the divine word, through 
which the spring was made for ever sound. A new dish was 
taken for the purpose, not 0b munditiem (Seb. Schm.), but as a 
symbol of the renewing power of the word of God.—But if 
this miracle was adapted to show to the people the beneficent 
character of the prophet’s ministry, the following occurrence was 
intended to prove to the despisers of God that the Lord does 
not allow His servants to be ridiculed with impunity.—Vers. 
23-25. The judgment of God upon the loose fellows at Bethel. 
Elisha proceeded from Jericho to Bethel, the chief seat of the 
idolatrous calf-worship, where there was also a school of the 
prophets (ver. 3). On the way thither there came small boys 
out of the city to meet him, who ridiculed him by calling out, 
“ Come up, bald-head, come,” etc. MP, bald-head (with a bald 
place at the back of the head), was used as a term of scorn (cf. 
Isa. iii. 1'7, 24); but hardly from a suspicion of leprosy (Winer, 
Thenius), It was rather as a natural defect, for Elisha, who 
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lived for fifty years after this (ch. xiii. 14), could not have been 
bald from age at that time.—Ver. 24. The prophet then turned 
round and cursed the scoffers in the name of the Lord, and 
there came two bears out of the wood, and tore forty-two boys 
of them in pieces. The supposed “ immorality of cursing,” 
which Thenius still adduces as a disproof of the historical truth 
_ of this miracle, even if it were established, would not affect 
Elisha only, but would fall back upon the Lord God, whe 
executed the curse of His servant in such a manner upon these 
worthless boys. And there is no need, in order to justify the 
judicial miracle, to assume that there was a preconcerted plan 
which had been devised by the chief rulers of the city out of 
enmity to the prophet of the Lord, so that the children had 
merely been put forward (O. v. Gerlach). All that is necessary 
is to admit that the worthless spirit which prevailed in Bethel 
was openly manifested in the ridicule of the children, and that 
these boys knew Elisha, and in his person insulted the prophet 
of the Lord. If this was the case, then Elisha cursed the boys 
for the purpose of avenging the honour of the Lord, which had 
been injured in his person; and the Lord caused this curse to 
be fulfilled, to punish in the children the sins of the parents, 
and to inspire the whole city with a salutary dread of His holy 
majesty..—Ver. 25. Elisha went from Bethel to Carmel (see at 
1 Kings xviii. 19), probably to strengthen himself in solitude 
for the continuation of his master’s work. He returned thence 
to Samaria, where, according to ch. vi. 32, he possessed a house. 


CHAP. II. JORAM OF ISRAEL, AND THE EXPEDITION AGAINST MOAB 
WHICH HE UNDERTOOK IN COMPANY WITH JEHOSHAPHAT. 


Vers. 1-3. REIGN oF JORAM OF IsRAEL.—For the chronolo- 
gical statement in ver. 1, see at. ch. i.17. Joram or Jehoram was 


1 Augustine, or the author of the Sermo 204 de Tempore (or Sermo 41 de 
Eliszo in t. v. of the Opp. August., ed. J. P. Migne, p. 1826), which is attri- 
buted to him, gives a similar explanation. ‘‘ The insolent boys,” he says, “ are 
to be supposed to have done this at the instigation of their parents; for they 
would not have called out if it had displeased their parents.” And with 
regard to the object of the judicial punishment, he says it was inflicted ‘‘ that 
the elders might receive a lesson through the smiting of the little ones, and 
the death of the sons might be a lesson tothe parents; and that they might 
learn to fear the prophet, whom they would not love, notwithstanding the 
wonders which he performed.” 
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not so ungodly as his father Ahab and his mother Jezebel. He 
had the statue or pillar of Baal, which his father had erected in 
Samaria, removed; and it was only to the sin of Jeroboam, ie. 
the calf-worship, that he adhered. Joram therefore wished to 
abolish the worship of Baal and elevate the worship of Jehovah, 
under the image of the calf (ox), into the religion of his king- 
dom once more. For the singular suffix 735 see Ewald, § 317, a. 
He did not succeed, however, in exterminating the worship of 
Baal It not only continued in Samaria, but appears to have 
been carried on again in the most shameless manner (cf. ch. x. 
18 sqq.) ; at which we cannot be surprised, since his mother 
Jezebel, that fanatical worshipper of Baal, was living through- 
out the whole of his reign (ch. ix. 30). 


Vers. 4-27. WAR OF JORAM, IN ALLIANCE WITH JEHOSHAPHAT, 
AGAINST THE MOABITES.— Vers. 4, 5. The occasion of this war was 
the rebellion of the Moabites, zc. the refusal to pay tribute to 
Israel since the death of Ahab. Mesha the (vassal-) king of Moab 
was a possessor of flocks, and paid to the king of Israel 100,000 
lambs and 100,000 rams; not merely at the commencement of 
each new reign (Cler.), but as a yearly tribute (2, to bring 
again = to bring repeatedly, as in Num. xviii. 9, etc). This 
yearly tribute could not be exorbitant for the land of the 
Moabites, which abounded in good pasture, and was specially 
adapted for the rearing of flocks. The payment of tribute in 
natural objects and in the produce of the land was very cus- 
tomary in ancient times, and is still usual among the tribes of 
Asia.’ ‘pi signifies both a shepherd (Amos i. 1) and also a 
possessor of flocks. In Arabic it is properly the possessor of a 
superior kind of sheep and goats (vid. Boch. Hieroz. i. p. 483 
sq. ed. Ros.). ‘O¥ may either be taken as a second object to 
3, or be connected with 5°78 as an accusative of looser govern- 
ment (Ewald, § 287, h). In the first case the tribute would 
consist of the wool (the fleeces) of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 
rams; in the second, of 100,000 lambs and the wool of 100,000 
Tams. In support of the latter we may quote Isa. xvi. 1, where 
lambs are mentioned as tribute—Vers. 5 sqq. The statement 


1 Pecunia ipsa a pecore appellabatur. Etiam nunc in tabulis Censoriis pascua 
dicuntur omnia, ex quibus populus reditus habet. quia diu hoc solum vectigal 
Sait. Mulctatio quoque nonnisi ovium boumque impendio dicebatur.—P nu h, 
nat, xviii. 3. 
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concerning the rebellion of the Moabites, which has already 
been mentioned in ch. i. 1, is repeated here, because it furnished 
the occasion for the expedition about to be described. Ahaziah 
had been unable to do anything during his short reign to renew 
the subjugation of Moab; Joram was therefore anxious to over- 
take what had been neglected immediately after his ascent of 
the throne. He went to Samaria S177 DD, at that time, 
namely, when he renewed his demand for the tribute and it was 
refused (Thenius), and mustered all Israel, 1. raised an army 
out of the whole kingdom, and asked Jehoshaphat to join in the 
war, which he willingly promised to do (as in 1 Kings xxii. 4), 
notwithstanding the fact that he had been blamed by prophets 
for his alliance with Ahab and Ahaziah (2 Chron. xix. 2 and xx. 
37). He probably wished to chastise the Moabites still further 
on this occasion for their invasion of Judah (2 Chron. xx.), and 
to do his part by bringing them once more under the yoke of 
Israel, to put it out of their power to make fresh incursions into 
Judah.—Ver. 8. In reply to Joram’s question, “ By which way 
shall we advance (against Moab)?” Jehoshaphat decided in 
favour of “ the way through the desert of Edom.” There were 
two ways by which it was possible to enter the land of the 
Moabites ; namely, either by going above the Dead Sea, and 
crossing the Jordan and the boundary river Arnon, and so enter- 
ing it from the north, or by going round the southern point of 
the Dead Sea, and advancing through the northern portion of 
the mountains of Edom, and thus entering it from the south. 
The latter way was the longer of the two, and the one attended 
with the greatest difficulties and dangers, because the army would 
have to cross mountains which were very difficult to ascend. 
Nevertheless Jehoshaphat decided in its favour, partly because, 
if they took the northern route, they would have the Syrians at 
Ramoth in Gilead to fear, partly also because the Moabites, from 
their very confidence in the inaccessibility of their southern 
boundary, would hardly expect any attack from that side, and 
might therefore, if assailed at that point, be taken off their 
guard and easily defeated, and probably also from a regard to 
the king of Edom, whom they could induce to join them with 
his troops if they took that route, not so much perhaps for the 
purpose of strengthening their own army as to make sure of his 
forces, namely, that he would not make a fresh attempt at re- 
bellion by a second invasion of the kingdom of Judah while 
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Jehoshaphat was taking the field against the Moabites.—vVer. 9. 
But however cleverly this plan may have been contrived, when 
the united army had been marching round for seven days and 
was passing through the deep rocky valley of the Ahsy) which 
divided the territories of Edom and Moab, it was in the greatest 
danger of perishing from want of water for men and cattle, as 
the river which flows through this valley, and in which they 
probably hoped to find a sufficient supply of water, since accord- 
ing to Robinson (Pal. ii. pp. 476 and 488) it is a stream which 
never fails, was at that time perfectly dry. 

In this distress the hearts of the two kings were manifested.— 
Vers. 10-12. Joram cried out in his despair : “Woe, that Jehovah 
has called these three kings, to give them into the hand of Moab !” 

(3, that,serves to give emphasis to the assurance; see Ewald, §330, 
6.) Jehoshaphat, on the other hand, had confidence in the Lord, 
and inquired whether there was no prophet there, through whom 
they could seek counsel of the Lord (as in 1 Kings xxii. 7); where- 
upon one of the servants of the Israelitish king answered that 
Elisha was there, who had poured water upon the hands of Elijah, 
1¢. had been with him daily as his servant, and therefore could 
probably obtain and give a revelation from God. Elisha may 
perhaps have come to the neighbourhood of the army at the 
instigation of the Spirit of God, because the distress of the kings 
was to be one means in the hand of the Lord, not only of dis- 


1 The usual route from southern Judza to the land of the Moabites, which 
even the Crusaders and more recent travellers took, runs round the Dead Sea 
up to the mouth of the Wady ed Deraah or Aerak, and then up this wady to 
Kerak (vid. Rob. ii. p. 231). The allied kings did not take this route how- 
ever, but went through the Wady el Kurahy or es-Safieh, which opens into 
the southern end of the Dead Dea, and which is called the Wady el Ahsy 
farther up in the mountains, by Seetzen (2. ii. pp. 855, 356) erroneously the 
Wady el Héssa (Rob. ii. p. 488), a ravine through which Burckhardt passed 
with the greatest difficulty (Syrien, ii. p. 673). That they advanced by this 
Toute is a necessary inference from the fact, that when they first suffered from 
want of water they were on the border of the Moabitish territory, of which 
this very wady forms the boundary (ver. 21 ; see Burckh. p. 674, and Rob.. 
Pal. ii. p. 555), and the water came flowing from Edom (ver. 20). Neither 
of these circumstances is applicable to the Wady el Kerak.—Still less can we 
assume, with QO. v. Gerlach, that they chose the route through the Arabah 
that they might approach Moab from the south, as the Israelites under Moses 
had done. For it would have been impossible for them to reach the border 
of Moab by this circuitous roate. And why should they go so far round, with 
the way through Edom open to them ? 
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tinguishing the prophet in the eyes of Joram, but also of point- 
ing Joram to the Lord as the only true God. The three kings, 
humbled by the calamity, went in person to Elisha, instead of 
sending for him.—Vers. 13, 14. In order still further to humble 
the king of Israel, who was already bowed down by the trouble, 
and to produce some salutary fruit of repentance in his heart, 
Elisha addressed him in these words: “ What have I to do with 
thee? Go to the (Baal-) prophets of thy father and thy mother! 
Let them help thee.” When Joram replied to this in a suppli- 
catory tone: oN, no, pray (as in Ruth i 13), we. speak not in 
this refusing way, for the Lord has brought these three kings— 
not me alone, but Jehoshaphat and the king of Edom also— 
into this trouble; Elisha said to him with a solemn oath (cf. 
1 Kings xvii. 1): “If I did not regard Jehoshaphat, I should 
not look at thee and have respect to thee,” ze. I should not — 
deign to look at thee, much less to help thee—Vers. 15-17. 
He then sent for a minstrel, to collect his mind from the im- 
pressions of the outer world by the soft tones of the imstru- 
ment, and by subduing the self-life and life in the external 
world to become absorbed in the intuition of divine things. On 
this influence of music upon the state of the mind, see the 
remark on 1 Sam. xvi. 16, and Passavant’s Untersuchungen «ber 
den Lebens-magnetismus, p. 207 (ed. 2).—As the minstrel was 
playing, the hand of the Lord came upon him (M according 
to the later usage for ‘4, as in 1 Sam. xvii. 48, etc.; compare 
Ewald, § 345, d, and 7im 7 as in 1 Kings xviii 46), so that he 
said in the name of the Lord: “ Make this valley full of trenches 
(nvY, inf. abs. for the imperative; for 0°23 D°23 see Ges. § 108, 
4); for thus saith the Lord, ye will see neither wind nor rain, 
and this valley will be filled with water, that ye may be able 
to drink, and your flocks and your cattle.” 0°23 are trenches 
for collecting water (vid. Jer. xiv. 3), which would suddenly 
flow down through the brook-valley. This large quantity of 
water came on the (following) morning “ by the way of Edom” 
(ver. 20), a heavy fall of rain or violent storm having taken 
place, as is evident from the context, in the eastern mountains 
of Edom, at a great distance from the Israelitish camp, the water 
of which filled the brook-valley, zc. the Wady ef Kurahy and el 
Ahsy (see at ver. 9) at once, without the Israelites observing 
anything either of the wind, which always precedes rain in the 
East (Harmar, Beobb. i. pp. 51, 52), or of the rain itself. 03°2p0 
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burden.—Vers. 18, 19. Elisha continued: “ and this is too little 
for Jehovah (the comparative force of °P) is implied in the con- 
text, especially in the alternating combination of the two clauses, 
which is indicated by 1... 1, see Ewald, § 360, c): He will also 
give Moab into your hand, and ye will smite all the fortified and 
choice cities, fell all the good trees (fruit-trees), stop up all the 
springs of water, and spoil all the good fields with stones.”  ¥30 
and 7iN3 are intended to produce a play upon words, through 
the resemblance in their sound and meaning (Ewald, § 160, c). 
In the announcement of the devastation of the land there is an 
allusion to Deut. xx. 19, 20, according to which the Israelites 
were ordered to spare the fruit-trees when Canaan was taken. 
These instructions were not to apply to Moab, because the 
Moabites themselves as the arch-foes of Israel would not act 
in any other way with the land of Israel if they should gain 
the victory. N27, to add pain, is a poetical expression for spoil- 
ing a field or rendering it infertile through the heaping up of 
stones.—Ver. 20. The water came in the morning at the time 
of the morning sacrifice (see 1 Kings xviii. 36), to indicate that 
the Lord was once more restoring His favour to the people on 
account of the sacrifice presented to Him in His temple. 

The help of God, which preserved the Israelitish army from 
destruction, also prepared destruction for the Moabites. Vers. 
21-23. On hearing the report of the march of the allied kings, 
Moab had raised all the men that were capable of bearing arms, 
and stationed them on the frontier. In the morning, when the 
sun had risen above the water, the Moabites saw the water 
opposite to them like blood, and said: “ That is blood: the (allied) 
kings have destroyed themselves and smitten one another; and 
now to the spoil, Moab!” Coming with this expectation to the 
Israelitish camp, they were received by the allies, who were 
ready for battle, and put to flight. The divine help consisted, 
therefore, not in a miracle which surpassed the laws of nature, 
but simply in the fact that the Lord God, as He had predicted 
through His prophet, caused the forces of nature ordained by Him 
to work in the predetermined manner. As the sudden supply of 
an abundance of water was caused in a natural way by a heavy 
fall of rain, so the illusion, which was so fatal to the Moabites, 
is also to be explained in the natural manner indicated in the 
text. From the reddish earth of the freshly dug trenches the 
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water collected in them had acquired a reddish colour, which was 
considerably intensified by the rays of the rising sun, so that when 
seen from a distance it resembled blood. The Moabites, however, 
were the less likely to entertain the thought of an optical delusion, 
from the fact that with their accurate acquaintance with the 
country they knew very well that there was no water in the 
wady at that time, and they had neither seen nor heard any- 
thing of the rain which had fallen at a great distance off in the 
Edomitish mountains. The thought was therefore a natural 
one, that the water was blood, and that the cause of the blood 
could only have been that their enemies had massacred one an- 
other, more especially as the jealousy between Israel and Judah 
was not unknown to them, and they could have no doubt that 
Edom had only come with them as a forced ally after the un- 
successful attempt at rebellion which it had made a short time 
before ; and, lastly, they cannot quite have forgotten their own 
last expedition against Judah in alliance with the Edomites 
and Ammonites, which had completely failed, because the men 
composing their own army had destroyed one another. But if 
they came into collision with the allied army of the Israelites 
under such a delusion as this, the battle could only end in 
defeat and in a general flight so far as they were concerned. — 
Vers. 24, 25. The Israelites followed the fugitives into their own 
land and laid it waste, as Elisha had prophesied (ver. 25 com- 
pared with ver. 19). The Chethib 7273" is to be read 72 
(for 813%, as in 1 Kings xii. 12): and (Israel) came into the 
land and smote Moab.. The Kerz 2% is a bad emendation. 
nida is either the infinitive construct used instead of the infin. 
absolute (Ewald, § 351, c), or an unusual form of the inf. absol. 
(Ewald, § 240, 6). “xvi, till one (= so that one only) left 
its stones in Kir-charesth. On the infinitive form ‘"X" see at 
Josh. viii 22. The suffix in 328 probably points forward to 
the following noun (Ewald, § 309, c). The city called neqn 
here and. Isa. xvi. 7, and #79 \p in Isa. xvi 11 and Jer. xlviii 
31, 36, 7.e probably city of potsherds, is called elsewhere 7? 
axid, the citadel of Moab (Isa. xv. 1), as the principal fortress of 
the land (in the Chaldee Vers. A8iD7 8373), and still exists under 
the name of Kerak, with a strong castle built by the Crusaders, 
upon a lofty and steep chalk rock, surrounded by a deep and 
narrow valley, which runs westward under the name of Wady 
Kerak and falls into the Dead Sea (vid. Burckhardt, Syr. pp. 643 
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‘sqq., C. v. Raumer, Pal. pp. 271, 272). This fortress the allied 
kings besieged. “The slingers surrounded and smote it,” «. 
bombarded it—vVer. 26. When the king of Moab saw that the 
battle was too strong for him, he attempted to fight a way through 
the beseigers with 700 men with drawn swords (3°37), lit. to 
split them) to the king of Edom, ze. on the side which was held 
by this king, from whom he probably hoped that he should meet 
with the weakest resistance—Ver. 27. But when this attempt 
failed, in his desperation he took his first-born son, who was to 
succeed him as king, and offered him as a sacrifice upon the wall, 
de. in the sight of the besiegers, not to the God of Israel (Joseph., 
Ephr. Syr., etc.), but to his own god Camos (see at 1 Kings xi. 7), 
to procure ‘help from him by appeasing his wrath; just as the 
heathen constantly sought to appease the wrath of their gods by 
human sacrifices on the occasion of great calamities (vid. Euseb. 
prepar. ev. iv. 16, and E. v. Lasaulx, die Sihnopfer der Griechen 
und Romer, pp. 8 sqq.).—“ And there was (came) great wrath 
upon Israel, and they departed from him (the king of Moab) and 
returned into their land.” As 9 MX? 7 is used of the divine 
wrath or judgment, which a man brings upon himself by sinning, 
in every other case in which the phrase occurs, we cannot under- 
stand it here as signifying the “ human indignation,” or ill-will, 
which broke out among the besieged (Budd., Schulz, and others). 
The meaning is: this act of abomination, to which the king of 
the Moabites had been impelled by the extremity of his distress, — 
brought a severe judgment from God upon Israel: The besiegers, 
that is to say, felt the wrath of God, which they had brought 
upon themselves by occasioning human sacrifice, which is 
strictly forbidden in the law (Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 3), either in- 
wardly in their conscience or in some outwardly visible signs, so 
that they gave up the further prosecution of the siege and the 
conquest of the city, without having attained the object of the 
expedition, namely, to renew the subjugation of Moab under the 
power of Israel. 
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From ch. iv.-ch. viii. 6 there follows a series of miracles on 
the part of Elisha, which both proved this prophet to be the con- 
tinuer of the work which Elijah had begun, of converting Israel 
from the service of Baal to the service of the living God, and also 
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manifested the beneficent fruits of the zeal of Elijah for the 
honour of the Lord of Sabaoth in the midst of the idolatrous 
generation of his time, partly in the view which we obtain from 
several of these accounts of the continuance and prosperity of the 
schools of the prophets, and partly in the attitude of Elisha 
towards the godly in the land as well as towards Joram the king, 
the son of the idolatrous Ahab, and in the extension of his fame 
beyond the limits of Israel. (See the remarks on the labours of 
both prophets at pp. 229 sqq, and those on the schools of the 
prophets at 1 Sam. xix. 24.)—All the miracles described in this 
section belong to the reign of Joram king of Israel. They are 
not all related, however, in chronological order, but the chronology 
is frequently disregarded for the purpose of grouping together 
events which are homogeneous in their nature. This is evident, 
not only from the fact that (a) several of these accounts are at- 
tached quite loosely to one another without any particle to in- 
dicate sequence (vid. ch. iv. 1, 38, 42, v. 1, vi. 8, and viii. 1), and 
(6) we have first of all those miracles which were performed for 
the good of the scholars of the prophets and of particular private 
persons (ch. iv.—-vi. 7), and then such works of the prophet as 
bore more upon the political circumstances of the nation, and of 
the king as the leader of the nation (ch. vi. 8—vii. 20), but also 
from the circumstance that in the case of some of these facts you 
cannot fail to perceive that their position is regulated by their 
substantial relation to what precedes or what follows, without 
any regard to the time at which they occurred. Thus, for 
example, the occurrence described in ch. viii. 1—6, which should 
undoubtedly stand before ch. v. so far as the chronology is con- 
cerned, is placed at the end of the miracles which Elisha wrought 
-for king Joram, simply because it exhibits in the clearest manner 
the salutary fruit of what he had done. And so, again, the ac- 
count of Naaman the leper is placed in ch. v., although its proper 
position would be after ch. vi. 7, because it closes the series of 
miracles performed for and upon private persons, and the miracle 
was wrought upon a foreigner, so that the fame of the prophet 
had already penetrated into a foreign country; whereas in order 
of time it should either stand between vers. 23 and 24 of the 
sixth chapter (because the incursions of the flying parties of 
Syrians, to which ch. vi. 8-23 refers, had already taken place), 
or not till after the close of ch. vii. On the other hand, the 
partial separation of the miracles performed for the schools of 
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the prophets (ch. iv. 1-7, 38-41, 42-44, and ch. vi. 1-7) can 
only be explained on chronological grounds; and this is favoured 
by the circumstance that the events inserted between are attached 
by a Vav consec., which does indicate the order of sequence (ch. 
v. 8 sqq. and vi. 1 sqq.). Regarded as a whole, however, the 
section ch. iv. 1—vili. 6, which was no doubt taken from a pro- 
phetical monograph and inserted into the annals of the kings, is 
in its true chronological place, since the account in ch. iii. belongs 
to the earlier period of the history, and the events narrated from 
ch. viii. 7 onwards to the later period. 


Vers. 1-7. THE Wipow’s CRUSE oF O1L.—A poor widow of 
the scholars of the prophets complained to Elisha of her distress, 
namely, that a creditor was about to take her two sons as ser- 
vants (slaves). The Mosaic law gave a creditor the right to 
claim the person and children of a debtor who was unable 
to pay, and they were obliged to serve him as slaves till | 
the year of jubilee, when they were once more set free (Lev. 
xxv. 39, 40). When the prophet learned, on inquiry, that 
she had nothing in her house but a small flask of oil (RDN, 
from 3D, means an anointing flask, a small vessel for the oil 
necessary for anointing the body), he told her to beg of all her 
neighbours empty vessels, not a few CO'YOAOR, make not few, 
sc. to beg), and then to shut herself in with her sons, and to 
pour from her flask of oil into all these vessels till they were 
full, and then to sell this oil and pay her debt with the money, 
and use the rest for the maintenance of herself and her chil- 
dren. She was to close the house-door, that she might not be 
disturbed in her occupation by other people, and also generally 
to avoid all needless observation while the miracle was being 
performed. ‘yo NoBM, let that which is filled be put on one 
side, namely by the sons, who handed her the vessels, according 
to vers. 5 and 6, so that she was able to pour without inter- 
mission. The form npy'd is a participle Pel, and is quite 
appropriate as an emphatic form; the Keri npxiv (Hiphil) is 
an unnecessary alteration, especially as the Hiphil of P¥* is P'¥9. 
7207 Ty, then the oil stood, zc. it ceased to flow. The asyn- 
deton *3°.23 FN) is very harsh, and the Vav copul. has probably 
dropped out. With the alteration proposed by L. de Dieu, viz. 
of FAN) into NX, “live with thy sons,” the verb “MM would neces- 
sarily stand first (Thenius). 
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Vers. 8-37. THz SHUNAMMITE AND HER Son.—Ver. 8. When 
Elisha was going one day (lit. the day, ie at that time, then) to 
Shunem (Solam, at the south-western foot of the Lesser Hermon ; 
see at 1 Kings i, 3), a wealthy woman (nina as in 1 Sam 
xxv. 2, etc.) constrained him to eat at her house; whereupon, 
as often as he passed by that place in his subsequent journeys 
from Carmel to Jezreel and back, he was accustomed to call 
upon her (730 as in Gen. xix. 2).—Vers. 9, 10. The woman 
then asked her husband to build a small upper chamber for 
this holy man of God, and to furnish it with the necessary 
articles of furniture (viz. bed, table, seat, and lamp), that he 
might always turn in at their house. TP TMHY is either a walled 
upper chamber, ze. one built with brick and not with wooden 
walls (Cler., Then.), or an upper chamber built upon the wall 
of the house (Ges.).—Vers. 11-13. After some time, when 
Elisha had spent the night in the chamber provided for him, he 
wanted to make some acknowledgment to his hostess for the 
love which she had shown him, and told his servant Gehazi to 
call her, and say to her: “Thou hast taken all this eare for us, 
what shall I do to thee? Hast thou (anything) to say to the 
king or the chief captain ?” z¢. hast thou any wish that I could 
convey to them, and intercede for thee? There is something 
striking here in the fact that Elisha did not address the woman 
himself, as she was standing before him, but told his servant to 
announce to her his willingness to make some return for what 
she had done. This was, probably, simply from a regard to the 
great awe which she had of the “holy man of God” (ver. 9), 
and to inspire her with courage to give expression to the wishes 
of her heart." She answered: “I dwell among my people,” ze 
not, I merely belong to the people (Thenius), but, I live quietly 
and peaceably among my countrymen, so that I have no need 
for any intercession with the king and great men of the king- 
dom. “Ampayyoovvn yaipe, cab cipnvexas Sidyo wal rpes Tuva 
augicBntnow ovK avéyouar (Theodoret).—Vers. 14-16. When 
Elisha conversed with Gehazi still further on the matter, the 
latter said: “ But she has no son, and her husband is old.” Elisha 


1 The conjecture that Elisha would not speak to her directly for the sake 
of maintaining his dignity, or that the historian looked upon such conversation 
with women as unbecoming in a teacher of the law (Thenius), is already 
proved to be untenable by vers. 15, 16, where Elisha does speak to her 
directly. 
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then had her called again, and told her when she had entered 
the door: “At this time a year hence (1 ny3, lit. at the 
time when it revives again; see at Gen. xviii. 10) thou wilt 
embrace a son.” The same favour was to be granted to the 
Shunammite as that which Sarah had received in her old age, 
that she might learn that the God of Abraham still ruled in 
and for Israel. She replied: “ No, my lord, thou man of God,” 
BzIAN-K, ie. do not excite in thy servant any deceptive hopes. 
—Ver. 17. But however incredible this promise might appear 
to her, as it had formerly done to Sarah (Gen. xviii. 12, 13), it 
was fulfilled at the appointed time (cf. Gen. xxi. 2).—-Vers. 
18-20. But even the faith of the pious woman was soon to be 
put to the test, and to be confirmed by a still more glorious 
revelation of the omnipotence of the Lord, who works through 
the medium of His prophets. When the child presented to her 
by God had grown up into a lad, he complained one day to the 
reapers in the field of a violent headache, saying to his father, 
“ My head, my head!” He was then taken home to his mother, 
and died at noon upon her knees, no doubt from inflammation 
of the brain produced by a sunstroke——Vers. 21-23. The 
mother took the dead child at once up to the chamber built for 
Elisha, laid it upon the bed of the man of God, and shut the 
door behind her; she them asked her husband, without telling 
him of the death of the boy, to send a young man with a she- 
ass, that she might ride as quickly as possible to the man of 
God ; and when her husband asked her, “ Wherefore wilt thou go 
to him to-day, since it is neither new moon nor Sabbath ?”+ 
she replied, shalom ; 1.¢. either “ it is all well,” or “never mind.” 
For this word, which is used in reply to a question after one’s 
health (see ver. 26), is apparently also used, as Clericus has 
correctly observed, when the object is to avoid giving a definite 
answer to any one, and yet at the same time to satisfy him.— 
Vers. 24, 25. She then rode without stopping, upon the animal 


1 From these words, Theod., Kimchi, C. a Lap., Vatabl., and others have 
drawn the correct conclusion, that the pious in Ksrael were accustoined to 
meet together at the prophets’ houses for worship and edification, on those 
days which were appointed in the Jaw (Lev. xxiii. 3; Num. xxviii. 11 sqq.) 
for the worship of God; and from this Hertz and Hengstenberg havc still 
further inferred, that in the kingdom of the ten tribes not only were the 
Sabbath and new moons kept, as is evident from Amos viii. 5 also, but the 
prophets supplied the pious in that kingdom with a substitute for the missing 
Levitical priesthood. 
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driven by the young man, to Elisha at mount Carmel. SYD DN 
357), literally, do not hinder me from riding—vVers. 25-27. 
When the prophet saw her 7335 (from the opposite), that is to 
say, saw her coming in the distance, and recognised her as the 
Shunammite, he sent Gehazi to meet her, to ask her about her 
own health and that of her husband and child. She answered, 
shalom, 2.e. well, that she might not be detained by any further 
discussion, and came to the prophet and embraced his feet, to 
pray for the help of the “ holy man of God.” Gehazi wanted 
to thrust her away, “because it seemed to him an immodest 
importunity to wish to urge the prophet in such a way as this, 
and as it were to compel him” (Seb. Schm.); but the prophet 
said, “ Let her alone, for her soul is troubled, and Jehovah has 
hidden it from me and has not told me.” '—Ver. 28. The pious 
woman then uttered this complaint to the prophet: “ Did I 
ask a son of the Lord? Did I not say, Do not deceive me ?” 
What had happened to her she did not say,—a fact which 
may easily be explained on psychological grounds from her deep 
sorrow,—but Elisha could not fail to discover it from what she 
said— Ver. 29. He therefore directed his servant Gehazi : “ Gird 
thy loins and take thy staff in thy hand and go: if thou meet 
any one, thou wilt not salute him ; and if any one salute thee, 
thou wilt not answer him; and lay my staff upon the face of 
the boy.” The object of this command neither to salute nor 
to return salutations by the way, was not merely to ensure the 
greatest haste (Thenius and many others), inasmuch as the people 
of the East lose a great deal of time in prolonged salutations 
(Niebuhr, Beschr. v. Arab. p. 48),? but the prophet wished 
thereby to preclude at the very outset the possibility of attribut- 
ing the failure of Gehazi’s attempt to awaken the child to any 
external or accidental circumstance of this kind. For since it 
is inconceivable that the prophet should have adopted a wrong 
method, that is to say, should have sent Gehazi with the hope 


1 All that we can infer from these last words with regard to the nature of 
prophecy, is that the donum propheticum did not involve a supernatural reve- 
lation of every event. 

2 Or, as C. a Lap. supposes: “‘ that Gehazi might avoid all distraction of 
either eyes or ears, and prepare himself entirely by prayers for the accomplish- 
ment of so great a miracle.” Theodoret explains it in a similar manner: 
‘‘ He knew that he was vainglorious and fond of praise, and that he would be 
sure to tell the reason of his journey to those who should meet him by the 
way. And vainglory is a hindrance to thaumaturgy.” 
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that he would restore the dead boy to life, his only intention 
in sending the servant must have been to give to the Shunammite 
and her family, and possibly also to Gehazi himself, a practical 
proof that the power to work miracles was not connected in any 
magical way with his person or his staff, but that miracles as 
works of divine omnipotence could only be wrought through 
faith and prayer; not indeed with the secondary intention of 
showing that he alone could work miracles, and so of increasing 
his own importance (Koster), but to purify the faith of the godly 
from erroneous ideas, and elevate them from superstitious reliance 
upon his own human person to true reliance upon the Lord God. 
— Ver. 30. The mother of the boy does not appear, indeed, to have 
anticipated any result from the measures adopted by Elisha; for 
she swears most solemnly that she will not leave him. But the 
question arises, whether this urging of the prophet to come 
himself and help arose from doubt as to the result of Gehazi’s 
mission, or whether it was not rather an involuntary utterance 
of her excessive grief, and of the warmest wish of her maternal 
heart to see her beloved child recalled to life. We may pro- 
bably infer the latter from the fulfilment of her request by 
Elisha.— Ver. 31. Gehazi did as he was commanded, but the 
dead child did not come to life again; the prophet’s staff worked 
no miracle. “There was no sound and no attention,” ze. the 
dead one gave no sign of life. This is the meaning of Dip TN 
3” PX! both here and 1 Kings xviii. 29, where it is used 
of dead idols. The attempt of Gehazi to awaken the child 
was unsuccessful, not propter fidem ipsi a muliere non adhibitam 
(Seb. Schm.), nor because of the vainglory of Gehazi himself, but 
simply to promote in the godly of Israel true faith in the Lord. 
—Vers. 32-35. Elisha then entered the house, where the boy 
was lying dead upon his bed, and shut the door behind them 
both (ze. himself and the dead child), and prayed to the Lord. 
He then lay down upon the boy, so that his mouth, his eyes, 
and his hands lay upon the mouth, eyes, and hands of the 
child, bowing down over him (173; see at 1 Kings xvili. 42); 
and the flesh (the body) of the child became warm. He then 
turned round, ze. turned away from the boy, went once up and 
down in the room, and bowed himself over him again ; where- 
upon the boy sneezed seven times, and then opened his eyes. 
This raising of the dead boy to life does indeed resemble the 
Taising of the dead by Elijah (1 Kings xvii 20 sqq.); but it 
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differs so obviously in the manner in which it was effected, 
that we may see at once from this that Elisha did not possess 
the double measure of the spirit of Elijah. It is trae that 
Elijah stretched himself three times upon the dead child, but 
at his prayer the dead returned immediately to life, whereas nm 
the case of Elisha the restoration to life was @ gradual thing! 
And they both differ essentially from the raising of the dead by 
Christ, who recalled the dead to life by one word of His omni- 
potence (Mark v. 39-42; Luke vi. 13-15; John xi 43, 44), 
a sign that He was the only-begotten Son of God, to whom 
the Father gave to have life in Himself, even as the Father has 
life in Himself (John v. 25 sqq.), in whose name the Apostle 
Peter also was able through prayer to recall the dead Tabitha 
to life, whereas Elisha and Elijah had only to prophesy by word 
and deed of the future revelation of the glory of God.—Vers. 
36, 37. After the restoration of the boy to life, Elisha had his 
mother called and gave her back her son, for which she fell at 
his feet with thanksgiving. 


Vers. 38—41. ELISHA MAKES UNEATABLE FooD WHOLESOME 
—Ver. 38. When Elisha had returned to Gilgal, the seat of a 
school of the prophets (see at ch. ii. 1), 2.2. had come thither once 
more on his yearly circuit, during the famine which prevailed 
in the land (see at ch. viii 1), and the prophets’ scholars sat 
before him (the teacher and master), he directed his servant (te 
probably not Gehazi, but the pupil who waited upon him) to 
put the large pot to the fire and boil a dish for the pupils of the 
prophets. NEY answers to the German beisetzen, which is used 
for placing a vessel upon the fire (cf. Ezek. xxiv. 3)—Ver. 39. 
One (of these pupils) then went to the field to gather vegetables 
(nik, olera: for the different explanations of this word see 
Celsii Hverobot. 1. 459 sqq., and Ges. Thes. p. 56), and found 
TTY, 2.e. not wild vines, but wild creepers (Luther), field-creepers 

1 The raising of the dead by Elijah and Elisha, especially by the latter, has 
been explained by many persons as being merely a revivification by magnetic 
manipulations or by the force of animal magnetism (even Passavant and 
Ennemoser adopt this view). But no dead person was ever raised to life 
by animal magnetism ; and the assumption that the two boys were only 
apparently dead is at variance with the distinct words of the text, in addi- 
tion to which, both Elisha and Elijah accomplished the miracle through ther 


prayer, as is stated as clearly as possible both here (ver. 33) and also a 
1 Kings xvii. 21, 22. 
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vines; and having gathered his lap full of wild 
cucumbers, took them home and cut them into the vegetable 
pot, because they did not know them. NB is rendered in the 
ancient versions colocynths (LXX. woAvmn aypia, t.e., according to 
Suid., colocynthis), whereas Gesenius (Thes. p. 1122), Winer, and 
others, following Celsius (/.c. 1. 393 sqq.), have decided in favour 
of wild cucumbers, a fruit resembling an acorn, or, according to 
Oken, a green fleshy fruit of almost a fingers length and an 
inch thick, which crack with a loud noise, when quite ripe, on 
very gentle pressure, spirting out both juice and seeds, and have 
a very bitter taste. The reason for this decision is, that the 
peculiarity mentioned answers to the etymon Y?PB5, to split, in 
Syr. and Chald. to crack. Nevertheless the rendering given by 
the old translators is apparently the more correct of the two; 
for the colocynths also belong to the genus of the cucumbers, 
creep upon the ground, and are a round yellow fruit of the size 
of a large orange, and moreover are extremely bitter, producing 
colic, and affecting the nerves. The form of this fruit is far 
more suitable for oval architectural ornaments (O'pB, 1 Kings 
vi 18, vii. 24) than that of the wild cucumber.—Ver. 40. The 
extremely bitter flavour of the fruit so alarmed the pupils of. 
the prophets when they began to eat of the dish, that they 
cried out, “ Death in the pot,” and therefore thought the fruit 
was poison. If eaten in any large quantity, colocynths might 
really produce death: vid. Dioscorid. iv. 175 (178).—Ver. 41. 
Elisha then had some meal brought and poured it into the pot, 
after which the people were able to eat of the dish, and there 
was no longer anything injurious in the pot. WP, then take, 3 
denoting sequence in thought (vid. Ewald, § 348,a). The meal 
might somewhat modify the bitterness and injurious qualities of 
the vegetable, but could not take them entirely away; the author 
of the Ezegetical Handbook therefore endeavours to get rid of 
the miracle, by observing that Elisha may have added something 
else. The meal, the most wholesome food of man, was only the 
earthly substratum for the working of the Spirit, which proceeded 
from Elisha, and made the noxious food perfectly wholesome. 


Vers. 42—44. FEEDING OF A HUNDRED PUPILS oF THE PkRO- 
PHETS WITH TWENTY BARLEY LOAVES.—A man of Baal-Shalisha 
(a place in the land of Shalisha, the country to the west of 
Gilgal, Jiljilia ; see at 1 Sam. ix. 4) brought the prophet as first- 
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fruits twenty barley loaves and bpp =9015 ta, ze. roasted ears 
of corn (see the Comm. on Lev. ii 14), in his sack (PY, aT. 
Aey., sack or pocket). Elisha ordered this present to be given 
to the people, ze. to the pupils of the prophets who dwelt in 
one common home, for them to eat; and when his servant 
made this objection: “ How shall I set this (this little) before 
a hundred men?” he repeated his command, “Give it to the 
people, that they may eat; for thus hath the Lord spoken: They 
will eat and leave” (Anim DION, infin. absol.; see Ewald, § 328, a); 
which actually was the case. That twenty barley loaves and a 
portion of roasted grains of corn were not a sufficient quantity 
to satisfy a hundred men, is evident from the fact that one man 
was able to carry the whole of this gift in a sack, and still more 
so from the remark of the servant, which shows that there was 
no proportion between the whole of this quantity and the food 
required by a hundred persons. In this respect the food, 
which was so blessed by the word of the Lord that a hundred 
men were satisfied by so small a quantity and left some over, 
forms a type of the miraculous feeding of the people by Christ 
(Matt. xiv. 16 sqq., xv. 36,37; John vi 11,12); though there 
was this distinction between them, that the prophet Elisha did 
not produce the miraculous increase of the food, but merely pre- 
dicted it. The object, therefore, in communicating this account 
is not to relate another miracle of Elisha, but to show how the 
Lord cared for His servants, and assigned to them that which 
had been appropriated in the law to the Levitical priests, who 
were to receive, according to Deut. xviii. 4, 5, and Num. xviii 13, 
the first-fruits of corn, new wine, and oil This account there- 
fore furnishes fresh evidence that the godly men in Israel did 
not regard the worship introduced by Jeroboam (his state-church) 
as legitimate worship, but sought and found in the schools of 
the prophets a substitute for the lawful worship of God (vid. 
Hengstenberg, Beitrr. ii. S. 136 f.). 


CHAP. V. CURING OF THE LEPROSY OF NAAMAN THE SYRIAN, AND 
PUNISHMENT OF GEHAZI. 


Vers. 1-19. CurING oF NAAMAN FROM LeEpROSy.—Ver. 1. 
Naaman, the commander-in-chief of the Syrian king, who was a 
very great man before his lord, 7.c. who held a high place in the 
service of his king and was greatly distinguished (Ob Nw, cf. Isa. 
li, 3, ix. 14), because God had given the Syrians salvation (vic- 
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tory) through him, was as a warrior afflicted with leprosy. The 

has not dropped out before 7%9, nor has the copula been omitted 
for the purpose of sharpening the antithesis (Thenius), for the 
appeal to Ewald, § 354, a, proves nothing, since the passages 
quoted there are of a totally different kind; but Sn is is a 
second predicate: the man was as a brave warrior leprous. There 
is an allusion here to the difference between the Syrians and the 
Israelites in their views of leprosy. Whereas in Israel lepers 
were excluded from human society (see at Lev. xiii. and xiv.), in 
Syria a man afflicted with leprosy could hold a very high state- 
office in the closest association with the king—Vers. 2, 3. And 
in Naaman’s house before his wife, z.e. in her service, there was 
an Israelitish maiden, whom the Syrians had carried off in a 
marauding expedition (O'N73 NY: they had gone out in (as) 
marauding bands). She said to her mistress: “O that my lord 
were before the prophet at, Samaria! (where Elisha had a house, 
ch. vi. 32,) he would free him from his leprosy.” Mi7¥D ADS, to 
receive (again) from leprosy, in the sense of “to heal,” may be 
explained from Num. xii 14, 15, where ‘08 is applied to the 
reception of Miriam into the camp again, from which she had 
been excluded on account of her leprosy.—Vers. 4, 5. When 
Naaman related this to his lord (the king), he told him to go to 
Samaria furnished with a letter to the king of Israel; and he 
took with him rich presents as compensation for the cure he 
was to receive, viz. ten talents of silver, about 25,000 thalers 
(£3750—Tr.); 6000 shekels (= two talents) of gold, about 
50,000 thalers (£7500); and ten changes of clothes, a present 
still highly valued in the East (see the Comm. on Gen. xlv. 22). 
This very large present was quite in keeping with Naaman’s 
position, and was not too great for the object in view, namely, 
his deliverance from a malady which would be certainly, even 
if slowly, fatal—Vers. 6, 7. When the king of Israel (Joram) 
received the letter of the Syrian king on Naaman’s arrival, and 
read therein that he was to cure Naaman of his leprosy (7}, 
and now,—showing in the letter the transition to the main point, 
which is the only thing communicated here ; cf. Ewald, § 353, 6), 
he rent his clothes in alarm, and exclaimed, “ Am I God, to be 
able to kill and make alive?” 7. am I omnipotent like God ? (cf. 
Deut. xxxii. 39 ; 1 Sam.i1.6;) “for he sends to me to cure a man 
of his leprosy.” The words of the letter \ABON, “so cure him,” 
were certainly not so insolent in their meaning as Joram supposed, 
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but simply meant: have him cured, as thou hast a wonder-work- 
ing prophet ; the Syrian king imagining, according to his heathen 
notions of priests and goétes, that Joram oould do what he liked 
with his prophets and their miraculous powers. There was no 
ground, therefore, for the suspicion which Joram expressed : “ for 
only observe and see, that he seeks occasion against me.” 73Xhi, 
to seek occasion, sc. for a quarrel (cf. Judg. xiv. 4),—Ver. ‘8. 
When Elisha heard of this, he reproved the king for his unbeliev- 
ing alarm, and told him to send the man to hin, “ that he may 
learn that there is a prophet in Israel””—Vers. 9, 10. When 
Naaman stopped with his horses and chariot before the house of 
Elisha, the prophet sent a messenger out to him to say, “ Go and 
wash thyself seven times in the Jordan, and thy flesh will return 
to thee, ie. become sound, and thou wilt be clean.” 2%, return, 
inasmuch as the flesh had been changed through the leprosy into 
festering matter and putrefaction. The reason why Elisha did 
not go out to Naaman himeelf, is not to be sought for in the legal 
prohibition of intercourse with lepers, as Ephraem Syrus and 
many others suppose, nor in his fear of the leper, as Thenius 
thinks, nor even in the wish to magnify the miracle in the eyes 
of Naaman, as C. a Lapide imagines, but simply in Naaman’s 
state of mind. This is evident from his exclamation concerning 
the way in which he was treated. Enraged at his treatment, he 
said to his servant (vers. 11, 12): “1 thought, he will come out 
to me and stand and call upon the name of Jehovah his God, 
and go with his hand over the place (7 move his hand to 
and fro over the diseased places), and take away the leprosy.” 
yuse7, the leprous=the disease of leprosy, the scabs and ulcers 
of leprosy. “Are not Abana and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel? (for the combination of 210 
with Min), see Ewald, § 174, 7) Should I not bathe in them, 
and become clean?” With these words he turned back, going 
away in a rage. Naaman had been greatly strengthened in the 
pride, which is innate in every natural man, by the exalted 
position which he held in the state, and in which every one 
bowed before him, and served him in the most reverential 
manner, with the exception of his lord the king; and he was 
therefore to receive a salutary lesson of humiliation, and at the 
same time was also to learn that he owed his cure not to any 
Magic touch from the prophet, but solely to the power of God 
working through him.—Of the two rivers of Damascus, Alana 
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or Amana (the reading of the Keri with the interchange of the 
labials 3 and p, see Song of Sol. iv. 8) is no doubt the present 


Barada or Barady (sop a.e. the cold river), the Chrysorrhoas 


(Strabo, xvi. p. 7555 Plin. &. ». 18 or 16), which rises in the 
table-land to the south of Zebedany, and flows through this city 
itself, and then dividing into two arms, enters two small lakes 
about 43 hours to the east of the city. The Pharpar is probably 
the only other independent river of any importance in the dis- 
trict of Damascus, namely, the Avaj, which arises from the union 
of several brooks around Sa’sa’, and flows through the plain to 
the south of Damascus into the lake Heijany (see Rob. Budi. 
Researches, p. 444). The water of the Barada is beautiful, 
clear and transparent (Rob.), whereas the water of the Jordan is 
turbid, “of a clayey colour” (Rob. Pal. u. p. 256); and therefore 
Naaman might very naturally think that his own native rivers 
were better than the Jordan.—Ver. 13. His servants then ad- | 
dressed him in a friendly manner, and said, “ My father, if the 
prophet had said to thee a great thing (ce. a thing difficult to 
carry out), shouldst thou not have done it ? how much more then, 
since he has said to thee, Wash, and thou wilt be clean?” ‘38, 
my father, is a confidential expression arising from childlike 
piety, as in ch. vi 21 and 1 Sam. xxiv. 12; and the etymological 
jugglery which traces ‘38 from ‘2?="2= (Ewald, Gr. § 358, 
Anm.), or from 5¥ (Thenius), is quite superfluous (see Delitzsch 
on Job, vol. i. p. 265, transl).— 37... vita 123 1s a con- 
ditional clause without DX (see Ewald, § 357, 5), and the object 
is placed first for the sake of emphasis (according to Ewald, 
§ 309, a). °2 8, how much more (see Ewald, § 354, c), ac. 
shouldst thou do what is required, since he has ordered thee so 
small and easy a thing—Ver. 14. Naaman then went down 
(from Samaria to the Jordan) and dipped in Jordan seven times, 
and his flesh became sound (3% as in ver. 10) like the flesh of 
a little boy. Seven times, to show that the healing was a work 
of God, for seven is the stamp of the works of God.—Vers. 15, 
16. After the cure had been effected, he returned with all his 
train to the man of God with this acknowledgment: “ Behold, I 
have found that there is no God in all the earth except in Israel,” 
and with the request that he would accept a blessing (a present, 
m3, as in Gen. xxxiii. 11, 1 Sam. xxv. 27, etc) from him; 
which the prophet, however, stedfastly refused, notwithstanding 
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all his urging, that he might avoid all appearance of selfishness, 
by which the false prophets were actuated.—Vers. 17, 18. Then 
Naaman said: Noi, “and not” =and if not, cai e¢ wn (LXX.; not 
“and O,” according to Ewald, § 358, 6, Anm.), “let there be given 
to thy servant (=to me) two mules’ burden of earth (on the 
construction see Ewald, § 287, h), for thy servant will no more 
make (offer) burnt-offerings and slain-offerings to any other gods 
than Jehovah. May Jehovah forgive thy servant in this thing, 
when my lord (the king of Syria) goeth into the house of Rim- 
mon, to fall down (worship) there, and he supports himself upon 
my hand, that I fall down (with him) in the house of Rimmon; 
if I (thus) fall down in the house of Rimmon, may,” ete It 
is very evident from Naaman’s explanation, “ for thy servant,” 
etc., that he wanted to take a load of earth with him out of the 
land of Israel, that he might be able to offer sacrifice upon it to 
the God of Israel, because he was still a slave to the polytheistic 
superstition, that no god could be worshipped in a proper and 
acceptable’ manner except in his own land, or upon an altar 
built of the earth of his own land. And because Naaman’s 
knowledge of God was still adulterated with superstition, he was 
not yet prepared to make an unreserved confession before men 
of his faith in Jehovah as the only true God, but hoped that 
Jehovah would forgive him if he still continued to join outwardly 
in the worship of idols, so far as his official duty required. 
Rimmon (i.e. the pomegranate) is here, and probably also in the 
local name Hadad-rimmon (Zech. xii. 11), the name of the 
supreme deity of the Damascene Syrians, and probably only a 
contracted form of Hadad-rimmon, since Hadad was the supreme 
deity or sun-god of the Syrians (see at 2 Sam. viii 3), signifying 
- the sun-god with the modification expressed by Rimmon, which 
has been differently interpreted according to the supposed deri- 
vation of the word, Some derive the name from 551 = 6%), as 
the supreme god of heaven, like the ’EXwov of Sanchun. (Cler., 
Seld., Ges. thes. p. 1292); others from ji®°, a pomegranate, as a 
personification of the power of generation, as numen naturce omnia 
fecundantis, since the pomegranate with its abundance of seeds 
is used in the symbolism of both Oriental and Greek mythology 
along with the Phallus as a symbol of the generative power 
(vid. Bahr, Symbolik, ii. pp. 122, 123), and is also found upon 
Assyrian monuments (vid. Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, 
p. 343); others again, with less probability, from "01, gaculan, 
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as the sun-god who vivifies and fertilizes the earth with his rays, 
like the éxnBoros ’ArroAAwy ; and others from DD1 = ; po COMPU 


truit, as the dying winter sun (according to Movers and Hitzig ; 
see Leyrer in Herzog’s Cyclopedia).— The words “ and he sup- 
ports himself upon my hand” are not to be understood lite- 
rally, but are a general expression denoting the service which 
Naaman had to render as the aide-de-camp to his king (cf. ch. 
vii 2,17). For the Chaldaic form ‘NNnAWH, see Ewald, § 156, a. 
—TIn the repetition of the words “if I fall down in the temple 
of Rimmon,” etc., he expresses the urgency of his wish.—Ver. 
19. Elisha answered, “Go in peace,” wishing the departing 
Syrian the peace of God upon the road, without thereby either 
approving or disapproving the religious conviction which he had 
expressed. For as Naaman had not asked permission to go with 
his king into the temple of Rimmon, but had simply said, might 
Jehovah forgive him or be indulgent with him in this matter, 
Elisha could do nothing more, without a special command from 
God, than commend the heathen, who had been brought to belief 
in the God of Israel as the true God by the miraculous cure of 
his leprosy, to the further guidance of the Lord and of His grace.’ 


Vers, 20-27. PuNISHMENT oF GEHAZI.—Vers. 20-22. sac 
Naaman had gone a stretch of the way (08 1123, ver 19; 
at Gen. xxxv. 16), there arose in Gehazi, the servant of Elishe, 


1 Most of the earlier theologians found in Elisha’s words a direct approval 
of the religious conviction expressed by Naaman and his attitude towards 
idolatry ; and since they could not admit that a prophet would have permitted 
a heathen alone to participate in idolatrous ceremonies, endeavoured to get rid 
of the consequence resulting from it, viz. licitam ergo esse Christianis cunQavynoty 
Soto posta adxicrov, seu symbolizationem et communicationem cum ceremonia 
idololatrica, either by appealing to the use of ninAwn and to the distinction 


between incurvatio regis voluntaria et religiosa (real worship) and inxcurvatio 
servilis et coacta Naemani, que erat politica et civilis (mere prostration from 
civil connivance), or by the ungrammatical explanation that Naaman merely 
spoke of what he had already done, not of what he would do in future (vid. 
Pfeiffer, Dub. vex. p. 445 sqq., and J. Meyer, ad Seder Olam, p. 904 sqq., 
Budd., and others).—Both are unsatisfactory. The dreaded consequence falls 
of iteelf if we only distinguish between the times of the old covenant and 
those of the new. Under the old covenant the time had not yet come in 
which the heathen, who came to the knowledge of the true deity of the God 
of Israel, could be required to break off from all their heathen ways, unless 
they would formally enter into fellowship with the covenant nation. 


a 
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the desire for a portion of the presents of the Syrian which his 
master had refused (OX ‘D ' ‘N, as truly as Jehovah liveth, 
assuredly I run after him; O88 ‘D as in 1 Sam. xxv. 34). He 
therefore hastened after him; and as Naaman no sooner saw . 
Gehazi running after him than he sprang quickly down from his 
chariot in reverential gratitude to the prophet (om as in Gen. xxiv. 
64), he asked in the name of Elisha for a talent of silver and 
two changes of raiment, professedly for two poor pupils of the 
prophets, who had come to the prophet from Mount Ephraim.— 
Ver. 23. But Naaman forced him to accept two talents (Ap bxin, 
be pleased to take ; and 033, with the dual ending, ne percat 
indictwm numerti—Winer) in two purses, and two changes of. 
raiment, and out of politeness had these presents carried by two 
of his servants before Gehazi—-Ver. 24. When Gehazi came to 
the hill (o2Yn, the well-known hill before the city) he took the 
presents from the bearers, and dismissing the men, laid them up 
in the house. 2 7P8, to bring into safe custody.—Vers. 25, 26. 
But when he entered his master’s presence again, he asked him, 
“Whence (comest thou), Gehazi ?” and on his returning the lying 
answer that he had not been anywhere, charged him with all 
that he had done. en 105 x, “had not my heart gone, when the 
man turned from his chariot to meet thee?” This is the simplest 
and the only correct interpretation of these difficult words, which 
have been explained in very different ways. Theodoret (ovyi 9 
xapdla pov Hy pera cov) and the Vulgate (nonne cor meum in 
presents erat, quando, etc.) have already given the same explana- 
tion, and so far as the sense is concerned it agrees with that 
adopted by Thenius: was I not (in spirit) away (from here) and 
present (there) ? 320 stands in a distinct relation to the "0 nid 
of Gehazi.—'n yn: “is it time to take silver, and clothes, and 
olive-trees, and vineyards, and sheep and oxen, and servants and 
maidens ?” 7.¢. 1s this the time, when so many hypocrites pretend 
to be prophets from selfishness and avarice, and bring the pro- 
phetic office into contempt with unbelievers, for a servant of 
the true God to take money and goods from a non-Israelite for 
that which God has done through him, that he may acquire 
property and luxury for himself ?—-Ver. 27. “And let the 
leprosy of Naaman cleave to thee and to thy seed for ever.” 
This punishment took effect immediately. Gehazi went out 
from Elisha covered with leprosy as if with snow (cf Ex. iv. 6, 
Num. xii. 10). It was not too harsh a punishment that the 
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leprosy taken from Naaman on account of his faith in the 
living God, should pass to Gehazi on account of his departure 
from the true God. For it was not his.avarice only that was 
_ to be punished, but the abuse of the prophet’s name for the pur- 
pose of carrying out his selfish purpose, and his misrepresenta- 
tion of the prophet.’ 


CHAP. VL 1-23. THE FLOATING IRON. THE SYRIANS SMITTEN 
WITH BLINDNESS. 


Vers. 1-7. ExisHa causes AN IRON AXE TO FLOAT—The 
following account gives us an insight into the straitened life of 
the pupils of the prophets, Vers. 1-4. As the common dwell- 
ing-place had become too small for them, they resolved, with 
Elisha’s consent, to build a new house, and went, accompanied by 
the prophet, to the woody bank of the Jordan to fell the wood 
that was required for the building. The place where the com- 
mon abode had become too small is not given, but most of the 
commentators suppose it to have been Gilgal, chiefly from the 
erroneous assumption that the Gilgal mentioned in ch. ii. 1 
was in the Jordan valley to the east of Jericho. Thenius only 
cites in support of this the reference in TB? o'3e (dwell with 
thee) to ch. iv. 38; but this decides nothing, as the pupils of 
the prophets sat before Elisha, or gathered together around their 
master in 2 common home, not merely in Gilgal, but also in 
Bethel and Jericho. We might rather think of Jericho, since 
Bethel and Gilgal (Jiljilia) were so far distant from the Jordan, 
that there is very little probability that a removal of the meeting- 
place to the Jordan, such as is indicated by bDipo ow wTwY, 
would ever have been thought of from either of these localities. 
— Ver. 5. In the felling of the beams, the iron, t.¢, the axe, of one 
of the pupils of the prophets fell into the water, at which he 
exclaimed with lamentation: “ Alas, my lord (ze. Elisha), and 
it was begged!” The sorrowful exclamation implied a petition 
for help. °M37N!: “and as for the iron, it fell into the water;” 
so that even here NX does not stand before the nominative, but 


1 “This was not the punishment of his immoderate dwpodox/es (receiving of 
gifts) merely, but most of all of his lying. For he who seeks to deceive the 
prophet in relation to the things which belong to his office, is said to lie to 
the Holy Ghost, whose instruments the prophets are” (vid. Acts v. 3).— 
GkoTIUuS. 
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serves to place the noun in subjection to the clause (cf. Ewald, 
§ 277, a). ‘ANY does not mean borrowed, but begged. The 
meaning to borrow is attributed to °X¢ from a misinterpretation 
of particular passages (see the Comm. on Ex. ii. 22). The pro- 
phets’ pupil had begged the axe, because from his poverty he was 
unable to buy one, and hence the loss was so painful to him.—— 
Vers. 6, 7. When he showed Elisha, in answer to his inquiry, the 
place where it had fallen, the latter cut off a stick and threw it 
thither (into the water) and made the iron flow, ze. float (AS? 
from 33, to flow, as in Deut. xi. 4); whereupon the prophets’ 
pupil picked the axe out of the water with his hand. The 
object of the miracle was similar to that of the stater in the 
fish’s mouth (Matt. xvii. 27), or of the miraculous feeding, 
namely, to show how the Lord could relieve earthly want 
through the medium of His prophet. The natural interpreta- 
tion of the miracle, which is repeated by Thenius, namely, that 
“ Elisha struck the eye of the axe with the long stick which he 
thrust into the river, so that the iron was lifted by the wood,” 
needs no refutation, since the raising of an iron axe by a long 
stick, so as to make it float in the water, is impossible according 
to the laws of gravitation. 


Vers. 8—23. ELisHa’s ACTION IN THE WAR WITH THE SYRIANS. 
—Vers. 8-10. In a war which the Syrians carried on against 
the Israelitish king Joram (not Jehoahaz, as Ewald, Gesch. iii. 
p. 557, erroneously supposes), by sending flying parties into the 
land of Israel (cf. ver. 23), Elisha repeatedly informed king 
Joram of the place where the Syrians had determined to encamp, 
and thereby frustrated the plans of the enemy. ‘NINA... bipo-os : 
“at the place of so and so shall my camp be.” OR OB as 
in 1 Sam. xxi. 3 (see at Ruth iv. 1). M2NH, the encamping or the 
place of encampment (cf. Ewald, § 161, a), is quite appropriate, so 
that there is no need either for the alteration into 383MM, “ye shall 
hide yourselves” (Then.), or into Nh2A, with the meaning which 
is arbitrarily postulated, “ye shall place an ambush” (Ewald, 
Gesch. iii. p. 558), or for the much simpler alteration into 7) VAA, 
“pitch the camp for me” (Bottcher). The singular suffix in 
‘nnn refers to the king as leader of the war: “ my camp” = the 
camp of my army. “ Beware of passing over (72Y) this place,” 
ze. of leaving it unoccupied, “ for there have the Syrians deter- 
mined to make their invasion.” OFM, from MM, going down, 
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with dagesh euphon., whereas Ewald (§ 187,56) is of opinion 
that D'AN), instead of being an intrans. part. Kal, might rather 
be a part. Miph. of nN, which would not yield, however, any 
suitable meaning. Thenius renders 1390, “to pass by this 
place,” which would be grammatically admissible, but is con- 
nected with his conjecture concerning ‘N3NA, and irreconcilable 
with ver. 10. When the king of Israel, according to ver. 10, 
sent to the place indicated on account of Elisha’s information, 
he can only have sent troops to occupy it; so that when the 
Symians arrived they found Israelitish troops there, and were 
unable to attack the place. There is nothing in the text about 
the Syrians bursting forth from their ambush. ‘ti means to 
enlighten, instruct, but not to warn. o7w3, “he took care 
there,” z.e. he occupied the place with troops, to defend it against 
the Syrians, so that they were unable to do anything, “not once 
and not twice,” te. several times——Ver. 11. The king of the 
Syrians was enraged at this, and said to his servants, “Do ye 
not show me who of our men (leans) to the king of Israel?” 
2.e. takes his’ part. wen =0? WD, probably according to an 
Aramean dialect: see Ewald, 181, 6, though he pronounces the 
reading incorrect, and would read pad, but without any ground 
and quite unsuitably, as the king would thereby reckon himself 
among the traitors—Vers. 12 sqq. Then one of the servants 
answered, “ No, my lord king,” 2e. it is not we who disclose 
thy plans to the king of Israel, “ but Elisha the prophet tells 
him what thou sayest in thy bed-chamber;” whereupon the 
king of Syria inquired where the prophet lived, and sent a 
powerful army to Dothan, with horses and chariots, to take him 
prisoner there. Dothan (see Gen. xxxvii. 17), which according 
to the Onom. was twelve Roman miles to the north of Samaria, 
has been preserved under its old name in a Tell covered with 
ruins to the south-west of Jenin, on the caravan-road from 
Gilead to Egypt (see Rob. Bibl. Res. p. 158, and V. de Velde, 
Journey, i. pp. 273, 274).—Vers. 15-17. When Elisha’s ser- 
vant went out the next morning and saw the army, which had 
surrounded the town in the night, he said to the prophet, 
** Alas, my lord, how shall we do?” But Elisha quieted him, 
saying, “Fear not, for those with us are more than those with 
them.” He then prayed that the Lord might open his servant's 
eyes, whereupon he saw the mountain upon which Dothan stood 
full of fiery horses and chariots round about Elisha. Opening 
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the eyes was translation into the ecstatic state of clairvoyance, 
in which an insight into the invisible spirit-world was granted 
him. The fiery horses and chariots were symbols of the pro- 
tecting powers of Heaven, which surrounded the prophet. The 
fiery form indicated the super-terrestrial origin of this host. 
Fire, as the most ethereal of all earthly elements, was the most 
appropriate substratum for making the spirit-world visible 
The sight was based upon Jacob’s vision (Gen. xxxii. 2), in 
which he saw a double army of angels encamped around hin, 
at the time when he was threatened with danger from Esau.— 
Vers. 18-20. When the enemy came down to Elisha, he prayed 
to the Lord that He would smite them with blmdness; and 
when this took place according to his word, he said to them, 
This is not the way and this is not the city; follow me, and I 
will lead you to the man whom ye are seeking ; and led them to 
Samaria, which was about four hours’ distance from Dothan, 
where their eyes were opened at Elisha’s prayer, so that they 
saw where they had been led. roe YT" cannot be understood 
as referring to Elisha and his servant, who went down to the 
Syrian army, as J. H. Mich., Budd, F. v. Meyer, and Thenius, 
who wants to alter one into DNR, suppose, but must refer to 
the Syrians, who went down to the prophet, as is evident from 
what follows. For the assumption that the Syrians had 
stationed themselves below and round the mountain on which 
Dothan stood, and therefore would have had to come up to 
Elisha, need not occasion an unnatural interpretation of the 
words. It is true that Dothan stands upon an isolated hill in 
the midst of the plain ; but on the eastern side it is enclosed 
by a range of hills, which project into the plain (see V. de Velde, 
R. i. p. 273). The Syrians who had been sent against Elisha 
had posted themselves on this range of hills, and thence they 
came down towards the town of Dothan, which stood on the 
hill, whilst Elisha went out of the town to meet them. It is 
true that Elisha’s going out is not expressly mentioned, but 
in ver. 19 it is clearly presupposed. O30 is mental blind- 


ness here, as in the similar case mentioned in Gen. xix. 11, 
that is to say, a state of blindness in which, though a man has 
eyes that can see, he does not see correctly. Elisha’s untruthful 
statement, “this is not the way,” etc. is to be judged in the 
same manner as every other ruse de guerre, by which the enemy 
is deceived.—Vers. 21-23. Elisha forbade king Joram to slay 
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the enemy that he had brought to him, because he had not 
taken them prisoners in war, and recommended him to treat 
them hospitably and then let them return to their lord. The 
object of the miracle would have been frustrated if the 
Syrians had been slain. For the intention was to show the 
Syrians that they had to do with a prophet of the true God, 
against whom no human power could be of any avail, that they 
might learn to fear the almighty God. Even when regarded — 
from a political point of view, the prophet’s advice was more 
likely to ensure peace than the king’s proposal, as the result in 
ver. 23 clearly shows. The Syrians did not venture any more 
to invade the land of Israel with flying parties, from fear of 
the obvious protection of Israel by its God; though this did 
not preclude a regular war, like that related in the following 
account. ‘For ‘3% see the Comm. on ch.v. 13. 3) 2Y WRT: 
“art thou accustomed to slay that which thou hast taken cap- 
tave with sword and bow?” te. since thou dost not even slay 
those whom thou hast made prisoners in open battle, how 
wouldst thou venture to put these to death? i™3 pap mM, 
he prepared them a meal 173 is a denom. from M3, a meal, so 
called from the union of several persons, like cena from xowy 
(vid. Dietr. on Ges. Lez. 3, v. 73). 


CHAP. VI. 24—vi. 20. ELISHA’S ACTION DURING A FAMINE IN 
SAMARIA. 


Vers. 24-33. After this there arose so fearful a famine in 
Samaria on the occasion of a siege by Benhadad, that one 
mother complained to the king of another, because she would 
not keep her agreement to give up her son to be eaten, as she 
herself had already done.—Ver. 25. The famine became great— 
tall an ass’s head was worth eighty shekels of silver, and a 
quarter of a cab of dove’s dung was worth five shekels. 3 5, 
to become for=to be worth. The ass was an unclean animal, so 
that it was not lawful to eat its flesh. Moreover the head of 
an ass is the most inedible part of the animal. Eighty shekels 
were about seventy thalers (£10, 10s—TR.), or if the Mosaic 
bekas were called shekels in ordinary life, thirty-five thalers 
(£5, 5s.; see Bertheau, Zur Gesch. der Isr. p. 49). According 
to Thenius, a quarter of acab is a sixth of a small Dresden 
measure (Mdsschen), not quite ten Parisian cubie inches. Five 
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shekels: more than four thalers (twelve shillings), or more than 
two thalers (six shillings). The Chethib nxn 1s to be read “IN 
D1, excrementa columbarum, for which the Kerz substitutes the 
euphemistic 0° 3%, fluxus, profluvium.columbarum. The ex- 
pression may be taken literally, since dung has been known to 
be collected for eating in times of terrible famine (vid. Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. vy. 13,'7); but it may also be figuratively employed to 
signify a very miserable kind of food, as the Arabs call the 


herba Alcalz ast, te. sparrow’s dung, and the Germans call 


Asa fotida Teufelsdreck. But there is no ground for thinking of 
wasted chick-pease, as Bochart (Hteroz. ii. p. 582, ed. Ros.) sup- 
poses (see, on the other hand, Celsii Hierobot. ii. p. 30 sqq.).' 
—vVer. 26. As the king was passing by upon the wall to con- 
duct the defence, a woman cried to him for help; whereupon he 
replied: wyreiox, “should Jehovah not help thee, whence 
shall I help thee? from the threshing-floor or from the wine- 
press?” It is difficult to explain the OX, which Ewald (§ 355, ) 
supposes to stand for N? O8. Thenius gives a simpler explana- 
tion, namely, that it is a subjective negation and the sentence 
hypothetical, so that the condition would be only expressed by 
the close connection of the two clauses (according to Ewald, 
§ 357). “From the threshing-floor or from the wine-press ?” 
z.e. I can neither help thee with corn nor with wine, cannot 
procure thee either food or drink. He then asked her what 
her trouble was; upon which she related to him the horrible 
account of the slaying of her own child to appease her hunger, 
etc.—Ver. 30. The king, shuddering at this horrible account, 
in which the curses of the law in Lev. xxvi 29 and Deut. 
xxviii. 53, 57 had been literally fulfilled, rent his clothes; and 
the people then saw that he wore upon his body the hairy gar- 
ment of penitence and mourning, ‘3b, within, ze. beneath the 
upper garment, as a sign of humiliation before God, though it 
was indeed more an opus operatum than a true bending of the 
heart before God and His judgment. This is proved by his 
conduct in ver. 31. When, for example, the complaint of the 


1 Clericus gives as a substantial parallel the following passage from 
Plutarch (Artaz. c. 24): ‘‘he only killed the beasts of burden, so that the 
head of an ass was hardly to be bought for sixty drachme ;” and Grotius 
quotes the statement in Plin. h. n. viii. 57, that when Casalinum was besieged 
by Hannibal a mouse was sold for 200 denaria. 
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woman brought the heart-breaking distress of the city before 
him, he exclaimed, “ God do so to me... if the head of Elisha 
remain upon him to-day.” [Elisha had probably advised that 
on no condition should the city be given up, and promised that 
God would deliver it, if they humbled themselves before Him 
in sincere humility and prayed for His assistance. The king 
thought that he had done his part by putting on the hairy gar- 
ment; and as the anticipated help had nevertheless failed to 
come, he flew into a rage, for which the prophet was to pay 
the penalty. It is true that this rage only proceeded from a 
momentary ebullition of passion, and quickly gave place to a 
better movement of his conscience. The king hastened after 
the messenger whom he had sent to behead Elisha, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the execution of the murderous command 
which he had given in the hurry of his boiling wrath (ver. 32) ; 
but it proves, nevertheless, that the king was still wanting in 
that true repentance, which would have sprung from the recog- 
nition of the distress as a judgment inflicted by the Lord. The 
desperate deed, to which his violent wrath had impelled him, 
would have been accomplished, if the Lord had not protected 
His prophet and revealed to him the king’s design, that he 
might adopt defensive measures.—Ver. 32. The elders of the 
city were assembled together in Elisha’s house, probably to seek 
for counsel and consolation ; and the king sent a man before 
him (namely, to behead the prophet); but before the messenger 
arrived, the prophet told the elders of the king’s intention: 
“See ye that this son of a murderer (Joram, by descent and 
disposition a genuine son of Ahab, the murderer of Naboth and 
the prophets) 1s sending to cut off my head ?” and commanded 
them to-shut the door against the messenger and to force him 
back at the door, because he already heard the sound of his 
master’s feet behind him. These measures of Elisha, therefore, . 
were not dictated by any desire to resist the lawful authorities, 
but were acts of prudence by which he delayed the execution 
of an unrighteous and murderous command which had been 
issued in haste, and thereby rendered a service to the king 
himself.—In ver. 33 we have to supply from the context that 
the king followed close upon the messenger, who came down to 
Elisha while he was talking with the elders ; and he (the king) 
would of course be admitted at once. For the subject to ION" 
is not the messenger, but the king, as is evident from ch. vii. 2 
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and 17. The king said: “ Behold the calamity from the Lord, 
why shall I wait still further for the Lord ?”—the words of 
a despairing man, in whose soul, however, there was a spark of 
faith still glimmering. The very utterance of his feelings to 
the prophet shows that he had still a weak glimmer of hope 
in the Lord, and wished to be strengthened and sustained by 
the prophet ; and this strengthening he received. 

Ch. vii. 1, 2. Elisha announced to him the word of the 
Lord: “ At the (this) time to-morrow a seah of wheaten flour 
(ndb, see at 1 Kings v. 2) will be worth a shekel, and two seahs 
of barley a shekel in the gate, te. in the market, at Samaria” 
A seah, or a third of an ephah=a Dresden peck (Meéze), for a 
shekel was still a high price; but in comparison with the prices 
given in ch. vi. 25 as those obtained for the most worthless kinds 
of food, it was incredibly cheap. The king’s aide-de-camp (A: 
gee at 2 Sam. xxiii. 8; 12 37> We, an error in writing for 
wa Won We, cf. ver. 17, and for the explanation ch. v. 18) 
therefore replied with mockery at this prophecy: “ Behold (de. 
granted that) the Lord made windows in heaven, will this 
indeed be ?” 72.e such cheapness take place. (For the construc- 
tion, see Ewald, § 357,6.) The ridicule lay more especially in 
the “ windows in heaven,” in which there is an allusion to Gen. 
vii. 11, sc. to rain down a flood of flour and corn. Elisha 
answered seriously : “ Behold, thou wilt see it with thine eyes, 
but not eat thereof” (see vers. 17 sqq.). The fulfilment of these 
words of Elisha was brought about by the event narrated in 
vers. 3 sqq.—Vers. 3—7. “ Four men were before the gate as 
lepers,” or at the gateway, separated from human society, accord- 
ing to the law in Lev. xiii. 46, Num. v. 3, probably in a build- 
ing erected for the purpose (cf. ch. xv. 5), just as at the present 
day the lepers at Jerusalem have their huts by the side of the 
Zion gate (vid. Strauss, Sinaz wu. Golgatha, p. 205, and Tobler, 
Denkblatier aus Jerus. p. 411 sqq.). These men being on the 
point of starvation, resolved to invade the camp of the Syrians, 
and carried out this resolution 133, in the evening twilight, 
not the morning twilight (Seb. Schm., Cler., etc.), on aecount of 
ver. 12, where the king is said to have received the news of the 
flight of the Syrians during the night. Coming te “the end 
of the Syrian camp,” ze. to the outskirts of it om the city side, 
they found no one there. For (vers. 6, 7) “the Lord had eaused 
the army of the Syrians to hear a noise of chariots and horses, 
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@ noise of a great army,” so that, believing the king of Israel to 
have hired the kings of the Hittites and Egyptians to fall upon 
them, they fled from the camp in the twilight DVe2>x, with 
regard to their life, z¢..to save their life only, leaving behind 
them their tents, horses, and asses, and the camp as it was— 
The miracle, by which God delivered Samaria from the famine 
or from surrendering to the foe, consisted in an oral delusion, 
namely, in the fact that the besiegers thought they heard the 
march of hostile armies from the north and south, and were 
seized with such panic terror that they fled in the greatest haste, 
leaving behind them their baggage, and their beasts of draught 
and burden. It is impossible to decide whether the noise which 
they heard had any objective reality, say a miraculous buzzing 
im the air, or whether it was merely a deception of the senses 
produced in their ears by God; and this is a matter of no im- 
portance, since in either case it was produced miraculously by 
God. The kings of the Hittites are kings of northern Canaan, 


upon Lebanon and towards Pheenicia ; D’AN in the broader sense — 


for Canaanites, as in 1 Kings x 29. The plural, “kings of the 
Egyptians,” is probably only occasioned by the parallel expres- 
sion “ kings of the Hittites,” and is not to be pressed.—Vers. 
8-11. When these lepers (these, pointing back to vers. 3 sqq.) 
came into the camp which the Syrians had left, they first of all 
satisfied their own hunger with the provisions which they found 
in the tents, and then took different valuables and concealed 
them. But their consciences were soon aroused, so that they 
said: We are not doing right ; this day is a day of joyful tidings : 
if we are silent and wait till the morning light, guilt will over- 
take us; “for it is the duty of citizens to make known things 
relating to public safety” (Grotius). They then resolved to 
announce the joyful event in the king’s palace, and reported 
it to the watchman at the city gate. yn 1~@ stands as a 
generic term in a collective sense for the persons who watched 
at the gate; hence the following plural pnp, and im ver. 11 
omyet, “And the gate-keepers cried out (what they had 
heard) and reported it in the king’s palace.”——Vers. 12 sqq. The 
king imagined that the unexpected departure of the Syrians was 
only a ruse, namely, that they had left the camp and hidden 
themselves in the field, to entice the besieged out of the fortress, 
and then fall upon them and press into the city. 1873 accord- 
ing to later usage for 71¥3 (vid. Ewald, § 244, a). In order to 


» 
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make sure of the correctness or incorrectness of this conjecture, 
one of the king’s servants (counsellors) gave this advice: “ Let 
them take (the Vav before 1p" as in ch. iv. 41) five of the 
horses left in the city, that we may send and see how the 
matter stands.” The words, “ Behold they (the five horses) are 
as the whole multitude of Israel that are left in it (the city) ; 
behold they are as the whole multitude of Israel that are gone,” 
have this meaning: The five horsemen (for horses stand for 
horsemen, as it is self-evident that it was men on horseback and 
not the horses themselves that were to be sent out as spies) 
can but share the fate of the rest of the people of Samaria, 
whether they return unhurt to meet death by starvation with 
the people that still remain, or fall into the hands of the enemy. 
and are put to death, in which case they will only suffer the lot 
of those who have already perished. ive horses is an approxi- 
mative small number, and is therefore not at variance with the 
following statement, that two pair of horses were sent out with 
chariots and men. The Chethib f0NN is not to be altered, since 
there are other instances in which the first noun is written with 
the article, though in the construct state (vid. Ewald, § 290, e) ; 
and the Keri is only conformed to the following fons —Vers. 
145 and 15. They then sent out two chariots with horses, who 
pursued the flying enemy to the Jordan, and found the whole of the 
road full of traces of the hurried flight, consisting of clothes and 
vessels that had been thrown away. The Chethib DIBNN3 is the 
only correct reading, since it is only in the Niphal that ten has 
the meaning to fly in great haste (cf. 1 Sam. xxii. 26, Ps. 
xlviii. 6, civ. 7).—Vers. “16, 17. When the returning messen- 
gers reported this, the people went out and plundered the camp 
of the Syrians, and this was followed by the consequent cheap- 
ness of provisions predicted by Elisha. As the people streamed 
out, the unbelieving aide-de-camp, whom the king had ordered 
to take the oversight at the gate (1"PBH, to deliver the oversight) 
for the purpose of preserving order in the crowding of the 
starving multitude, was trodden down by the people, so that he 
died, whereby this prediction of Elisha was fulfilled. The 
exact fulfilment of this prediction appeared so memorable to 
the historian, that he repeats this prophecy in vers. 18-20 
along with the event which occasioned it, and refers again to its 
fulfilment. 
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CHAP. VIIL ELISHA HELPS THE SHUNAMMITE TO HER PROPERTY 
THROUGH THE HONOUR IN WHICH HE WAS HELD ; AND PRE- 
DICTS TO HAZAEL HIS POSSESSION OF THE THRONE. REIGNS 
OF JORAM AND AHAZIAH, KINGS OF JUDAH. 


Vers. 1-6. EtisHa’s INFLUENCE HELPS THE SHUNAMMITE TO 
THE POSSESSION OF HER HOUSE AND FIELD.—Vers. 1 and 2. 
By the advice of Elisha, the woman whose son the prophet had 
restored to life (ch. iv. 33) had gone with her family into the 
land of the Philistines during a seven years’ famine, and had 
remained there seven years. The two verses are rendered by 
most commentators in the pluperfect, and that with perfect cor- 
rectness, for they are circumstantial clauses, and DPF) is merely 
@ continuation of 135, the two together preparing the way for, 
and introducing the following event. The object is not to 
relate a prophecy of Elisha of the seven years’ famine, but what 
afterwards occurred, namely, how king Joram was induced by 
the account of Elisha’s miraculous works to have the property 
of the Shunammite restored to her upon her application. The 
seven years’ famine occurred in the middle of Joram’s reign, 
and the event related here took place before the curing of 
Naaman the Syrian (ch. v.), as is evident from the fact that 
Gehazi talked with the king (ver. 4), and therefore had not yet 
been punished with leprosy. But it cannot have originally 
stood between ch. iv. 37 and iv. 38, as Thenius supposes, be- 
cause the incidents related in ch. iv. 38-44 belong to the time 
of this famine (cf. ch. iv. 38), and therefore precede the occur- 
rence mentioned here. By the words, “the Lord called the 
famine, and it came seven years” (sc. lasting that time), the 
famine is described as a divine judgment for the idolatry of the 
nation.— Ver. 3. When the woman returned to her home at the 
end of the seven years, she went to the king to cry, «c. to invoke 
his help, with regard to her house and her field, of which, as is 
evident from the context, another had taken possession during 
her absence.—Ver. 4. And just at that time the king was 
asking Gehazi to relate to him the great things that Elisha had 
done ; and among these he was giving an account of the re- 
storation of the Shunammite’s son to life—Vers. 5, 6. While 
he was relating this, the woman herself came in to invoke the 
help of the king to recover her property, and was pointed out 
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to the king by Gehazi as the very woman of whom he was 
speaking, which caused the king to be so interested in her 
favour, that after hearing her complaint he sent a chamberlain 
with her (saris as in 1 Kings xxii. 9), with instructions to pro- 
cure for her not only the whole of her property, but the produce 
of the land during her absence.—For 31? without mappigq, see 
Ewald, § 247, d. 


Vers. 7-15. ELIsHa PREDICTS TO HAzaRL aT DAMASCUS THE 
POSSESSION OF THE THRONE.—Vers. 7 sqq. Elisha then came to 
Damascus at the instigation of the Spirit of God, to carry out 
the commission which Elijah had received at Horeb with regard 
to Hazael (1 Kings xix. 15). Benhadad king of Syria was 
sick at that time, and when Elisha’s arrival was announced to 
him, sent Hazael with a considerable present to the man of 
God, to inquire of Jehovah through him concerning. his illness. 
The form of the name Seen (here and ver. 15) is etymo- 
logically correct ; but afterwards it is always written without 7. 
‘DI AOD) (“ and that all kinds of good of Damascus”) follows 
with a more precise description of the minchah—“ a burden of 
forty camels.” The present consisted of produce or wares of 
the rich commercial city of Damascus, and was no doubt very 
considerable ; at the same time, it was not so large that forty 
camels were required to carry it. The affair must be judged 
according to the Oriental custom, of making a grand display 
with the sending of presents, and employing as many men OF 
beasts of burden as possible to carry them, every one carrying 
only a single article (cf. Harmar, Beobdbd. ii. p. 29, iii. p. 43, and 
Rosenmiiller, A. u. N. Morgeni. iii. p. 1'7)—Ver. 10. According 
to the Chethib i'n x5, Elisha’s answer was, “ Thou wilt not live, 
and (for) Jehovah has shown me that he will die ;” according 
to the Keri nn > “tell him: Thou wilt live, but Jehovah,” etc. 
Most of the commentators follow the ancient versions, and the 
Masoretes, who reckon our NX> among the fifteen passages of the 
O. T. in which it stands for the pronoun {> (vid. Hilleri Arcan. 
Keri, p. 62 seq.), and some of the codices, and decide in favour 
of the Keri. (1) because the conjecture that {> was altered into 
Nd in order that Elisha might not be made to utter an untruth, 
is a very natural.one; and (2) on account of the extreme rarity 
with which a negative stands before the inf. abs. with the finite 
verb following. But there is not much force in either argument. 
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The rarity of the position of x5 before the inf. abs. followed by 
a finite verb, in connection with the omission of the pronoun 4 
after 7%, might be the very reason why ®> was taken as a pro- 
noun ; and the confirmation of this opinion might be found in 
the fact that Hazael brought back this answer to the king: 
“Thou wilt live” (ver. 14). The reading in the text 2 (non) 
is favoured by the circumstance that it is the more difficult of 
the two, partly because of the unusual position of the negative, 
and partly because of the contradiction to ver.14. But the xd 
is found in the same position in other passages (Gen. iii. 4, Ps. 
xlix. 8, and Amos ix. 8), where the emphasis lies upon the 
negation ; and the contradiction to ver. 14 may be explained 
very simply, from the fact that Hazael did not tell his king the 
truth, because he wanted to put him to death and usurp the 
throne. We therefore prefer the reading in the text, since it is 
not in harmony with the character of the prophets to utter an 
untruth ; and the explanation, “thou wilt not die of thine illness, 
but come to a violent death,” puts into the words a meaning 
which they do not possess. For even if Benhadad did not die 
of his illness, he did not recover from it—Ver. 11. Elisha then 
fixed Hazael for a long time with his eye, and wept. ‘I Toy, 
literally, he made his face stand fast, and directed it (upon 
Hazael) to shaming. WAY as in Judg. iii 25; not in a 
shameless manner (Thenius), but till Hazael was embarrassed 
by it——Ver. 12. When Hazael asked him the cause of his 
weeping, Elisha replied: “I know the evil which thou wilt 
do to the sons of Israel: their fortresses wilt thou set on fire 
(Mea nw, see at Judg. i. 8), their youths wilt thou slay with the 
sword, and wilt dash their children to pieces, and cut asunder 
their women with child” (¥3, split, cut open the womb). This 
cruel conduct towards Israel which is here predicted of Hazael, 
was only a special elaboration of the brief statement made by 
the Lord to Elijah concerning Hazael (1 Kings xix. 17). The 
fulfilment of this prediction is indicated generally in ch. x. 32, 33, 
and xiii 3 sqq.; and we may infer with certainty from Hos. x. 14 
and xiv. 1, that Hazael really practised the cruelties mentioned. 
—Vers. 13 sqq. But when Hazael replied in feigned humility, 
What is thy servant, the dog (ie. so base a fellow: for a2 see 
at 1 Sam. xxiv. 15), that he should do such great things ? 
Elisha said to him, “ Jehovah has shown thee to me as king over 
Aram;” whereupon Hazael returned to his lord, brought him the 
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pretended answer of Elisha that he would live (recover), and the 
next day suffocated him with a cloth dipped in water. 350, 
from 139, to plait or twist, literally, anything twisted; not, how- 
ever, a net for gnats or flies (Joseph., J. D. Mich., etc.), but a 
twisted thick cloth, which when dipped in water became so 
thick, that when it was spread over the face of the sick man it 
was sufficient to suffocate him. 


Vers. 16-24. REIGN oF JoRAM OF JUDAH (cf. 2 Chron. xxi. 
2—20).—Joram became king in the fifth year of Joram of Israel, 
while Jehoshaphat his father was (still) king, the latter handing 
over the government to him two years before his death (see at 
ch. i 17), and reigned eight years, namely, two years to the 
death of Jehoshaphat and six years afterwards.’ The Chethib 
nw mY is not to be altered, since the rule that the numbers 
two to ten take the noun in the plural is not without exception 
(cf. Ewald, § 287, «).—Vers. 18, 19. Joram had married a 
daughter of Ahab, namely Athaliah (ver. 26), and walked in the 
ways of the house of Ahab, transplanting the worship of Baal 
into his kingdom. Immediately after the death of Jehoshaphat 
he murdered his brothers, apparently with no other object than 
to obtain possession of the treasures which his father had left 
them (2 Chron. xxi. 2-4). This wickedness of Joram would 
have been followed by the destruction of Judah, had not the 
Lord preserved a shoot to the royal house for David's sake. 
For 72 1 nn? see 1 Kings xi 36. The following word 122? 
serves as an explanation of 1 9, “a light with regard to his 
sons,” 2.c. by the fact that he kept sons (descendants) upon the 
throne.—Vers. 20-22. Nevertheless the divine chastisement 
was not omitted. The ungodliness of Joram was punished 
partly by the revolt of the Edomites.and of the city of Libnah 
from his rule, and partly by a horrible sickness of which he died 
(2 Chron. xxi. 12-15). Edom, which had hitherto had only a 


1 The words m7 50 Devin have been improperly omitted by the 
Arabic and Syriac, and by Luther, Dathe, and De Wette from their transla- 
tions ; whilst Schulz, Maurer, Thenius, and others pronounce it a gloss. The 
genuineness of the words is attested by the LXX. (the Edit. Complut. being 
alone in omitting them) and by the Chaldee: and the rejection of them is just 
as arbitrary as the interpolation of np, which is proposed by Kimchi and 
Ewald (‘‘ when Jehoshaphat was dead”). Compare J. Meyer, annotatt. ad 
Seder Olam, p. 916 sq. 
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vicegerent with the title of king (see ch. iit 9 and 1 Kings 
xxi. 48), threw off the authority of Judah, and appointed its 
own king, under whom it acquired independence, as the attempt 
of Joram to bring it back again under his control completely 
failed. The account of this attempt in ver. 21 and 2 Chron. 
xxi 9 is very obscure. “ Joram went over to Zair, and all his ~ 
chariots of war with him; and it came to pass that he rose up 
by night and smote the Edomites round about, and indeed the 
captains of the war-chariots, and the people fled (1%. the Judzan 
men of war, not the Edomites) to their tents.” It is evident 
from this, that Joram had advanced to Zair in Idumea; but 
there he appears to have been surrounded and shut in, so that 
in the night he fought his way through, and had reason to be 
glad that he had escaped utter destruction, since his army fled 
to their homes. ‘TY¥ is an unknown place in Idumea, which 
Movers, Hitzig, and Ewald take to be Zoar, but without consider- 
ing that Zoar was in the land of Moab, not in Edom. The Chro- 
nicles have instead ¥ Dy, “with his captains,” from a mere 
conjecture; whilst Thenius regards npy as altered by mistake 
from YY (“to Seir”), which is very improbable in the case of 
so well-known a name as *Y¥, 2'207 is a later mode of writing 
for 131D5, probably occasioned by the frequently occurring word 
3°30. “To this day,” 2.¢. to the time when the original sources 
of our books were composed. ~ For the Edomites were subjugated 
again by Amaziah and Uzziah (ch. xiv. 7 and 22), though under 
Ahaz they made incursions into Judah again (2 Chron. xxviii. 17). 
—At that time Zibnah also revolted. This was a royal city of 
the early Canaanites, and at a later period it was still a con- 
siderable fortress (ch. xix. 8). It is probably to be sought for 
in the ruins of Arak el Menshiych, two hours to the west of Beit- 
Jibrin (see the Comm. on Josh. x. 29). This city probably 
revolted from Judah on the occurrence of an invasion of the 
land by the Philistines, when the sons of Joram were carried off, 
with the exception of the youngest, Jehoahaz (Ahaziah: 2 Chron. 
xxi 16, 17).—Vers. 23, 24. According to 2 Chron. xxi. 18 sqq., 
Joram died of a terrible disease, in which his bowels fell out, 
and was buried in the city of David, though not in the family 
sepulchre of the kings.’ 


1 “The building of Carthage, Dido, her husband Sicheus, her brother 
Pygmalion king of Tyre (scelere ante alios immanior omnes), all coincide with 
the reign of Joram. This synchronism of the history of Tyre is not without 


Y 
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Vers. 25-29. Reign or AHAZIAH OF JUDAH (cf. 2 Chron. 
xxii. 1—6).—-Ahaziah, the youngest son of Joram, ascended the 
throne in the twenty-second year of his age. The statement in 
2 Chron. xxii 2, that he was forty-two years old when he be- 
came king, rests upon a copyist’s error, namely, a confusion of 3 
twenty with » forty. Now, since his father became king at the 
age of thirty-two, and reigned eight years, Ahaziah must have 
been born in the nineteenth year of his age. Consequently it 
may appear strange that Ahaziah had brothers still older than 
himself (2 Chron. xxi. 17); but as early marriages are common 
in the East, and the royal princes had generally concubines along 
with their wife of the first rank, as is expressly stated of Joram 
in 2 Chron. xxi. 17, he might have had some sons in his nine- 
teenth year. His mother was called Athaliah, and was a daughter 
of the idolatrous Jezebel In ver. 26 and 2 Chron. xxi 2 she 
is called the daughter, z.¢. grand-daughter, of Omri ; for, according 
to ver. 18, she was a daughter of Ahab. Omri, the grand- 
father, is mentioned in ver. 26 as the founder of the dynasty 
which brought so much trouble upon Israel and Judah through 
its idolatry—vVer. 27. Ahaziah, like his father, reigned in the 
spirit of Ahab, because he allowed his mother to act as his 
adviser (2 Chron. xxii 3, 4).—Vers. 28, 29. Ahaziah went 
with Joram of Israel, his mother’s brother, to the war with the 
Syrians at Ramoth. The contest for this city, which had 
already cost Ahab his life (1 Kings xxii), was to furnish the 
occasion, according to the overruling providence of God, for the 
extermination of the whole of Omri’s family. Being wounded 
in the battle with the Syrians, Joram king of Israel returned to 
Jezreel to be healed of his wounds. His nephew Ahaziah 
visited him there, and there he met with his death at the same 
time as Joram at the hands of Jehu, who had conspired against 
Joram (see ch. ix. 14 sqq. and 2 Chron. xxii. 7-9). Whether 
the war with Hazael at Ramoth was for the recapture of this 
city, which had been taken by the Syrians, or simply for hold- 
ing it against the Syrians, it is impossible to determine, All 


significance here. The Tyrian, Israclitish, and Judean histories are closely 
connected at this time. Jezebel, a Tyrian princess, was Ahab’s wife, and again 
her daughter Athaliah was the wife of Joram, and after his death the mur- 
deress of the heirs of the kingdom, and sole occupant of the throne. Tyre, 
through these marriages, introduced its own spirit and great calamity into 
both the Israclitish kingdoms.”—J. D. MICHAELIS on ver. 24. 
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that we can gather from ch. ix. 14 is, that at that time Ramoth 
‘was in the possession of the Israelites, whether it had come into 
their possession again after the disgraceful rout of the Syrians 
before Samaria (ch. vui.), or whether, perhaps, it was not recovered 
till this war. For O°'508 without the article see Ewald, § 277, c. 
—Ver. 29. nD. = Ty? nd13, ver. 28; see at 1 Kings xxii. 4. 


CHAP. IX. JEHU ANOINTED KING. HIS CONSPIRACY AGAINST JORAM. 
JORAM, AHAZIAH, AND JEZEBEL SLAIN. 


Vers. 1-10. ANOINTING OF JEHU BY COMMAND OF ELISHA.— 
While the Israelitish army was at Ramoth, Elisha executed the 
last of the commissions which Elijah had received at Horeb 
(1 Kings xix. 16), by sending a pupil of the prophets into the 
camp to anoint Jehu the commander-in-chief of the army as 
king, and to announce to him, in the name of Jehovah, that he 
would be king over Israel; and to charge him to exterminate 
the house of Ahab—Vers. 1-3 contain the instructions which 
Elisha gave to the pupil of the prophets. jD@7 3B as in 1 Sam. 
x1. i. DY M1, look round there for Jehu. 12) inbpn, let him 
(bid him) rise up from the midst of his brethren, «.¢. of his com- 
rades inarms. 71N3 7": the true meaning is, “into the inner- 
most chamber” (see at 1 Kings xx. 30). Ver. 3 contains only 
the leading points of the commission to Jehu, the full particu- 
lars are communicated in the account of the fulfilment in vers. 
6 sqq. “And flee, and thou shalt not wait.” Elisha gave him 
this command, not to protect him from danger on the part of 
the secret adherents of Ahab (Theodoret, Cler.), but to prevent 
all further discussions, or “that he might not mix himself up 
with other affairs” (Seb. Schmidt)—vVer. 4. “And the young 
man, the servant of the prophet, went.” The second "3 has the 
article in the construct state, contrary to the rule (vid. Ges. 
§ 110, 2, ).—vVers. 5 sqq. After the communication of the 
fact that he had a word to Jehu, the latter rose up and went 
with him into the house, z.e. into the interior of the house, in 
the court of which the captains were sitting together. There 
the pupil of the prophets poured oil upon Jehu’s head, and 
announced to him that Jehovah had anointed him king for 
Israel, and that he was to smite, z.e. exterminate, the house of 
Ahab, to avenge upon it the blood of the prophets (vd. 1 Kings 
xviii. 4, xix. 10)——Vers. 8-10 are simply a repetition of the 
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threat in 1 Kings xxi. 21-23. For  pon3, see at 1 Kings 
xxi. 23, 


Vers. 11-15. JEHU’s CoNSPIRACY AGAINST JoRAM. — Ver. 
11. When Jehu came out again to his comrades in arms, 
after the departure of the pupil of the prophets, they inquired 
Di>vin, ae. “is it all well? why did this madman come to thee ?” 
not because they were afraid that he might have done him 
some injury (Ewald), or that he might have brought some evil 
tidings (Thenius), but simply because they conjectured that he 
had brought some important news. They called the prophet 
yivD, a madman, in derision, with reference to the ecstatic 
utterances of the prophets when in a state of holy inspiration. 
Jehu answered evasively, “Ye know the man and his mutter- 
ing,” «.e. ye know that he is mad and says nothing rational. 
mw includes both meditating and speaking—Ver. 12. They 
were not contented with this answer, however, but said %P¥, 
ae. thou dost not speak truth. Jehu thereupon informed them 
that he had anointed him king over Israel in the name of 
Jehovah.—vVer. 13. After hearing this, they took quickly every 
man his garment, laid it under him upon the steps, blew the 
trumpet, and proclaimed him king. The clothes, which con- 
sisted simply of a large piece of cloth for wrapping round the 
body (see at 1 Kings xi. 29), they spread out in the place of 
carpets upon the steps, which served as a throne, to do homage 
to Jehu. For these signs of homage compare Matt. xxi. 7 and 
Wetstein, WV. Test.ad h. 1. The difficult words nibyan ou x, as 
to the meaning of which the early translators have done nothing 
but guess, can hardly be rendered in any other way than that 
proposed by Kimchi (ii. rad.), super ipsosmet gradus, upon the 
steps themselves = upon the bare steps; 573 being taken accord- 
ing to Chaldee usage like the Hebrew OY in the sense of sub- 
stantia ret, whereas the rendering given by Lud. de Dieu, after 


the Arabic we? sectio—super aliquem e gradibus, is without 


analogy in Hebrew usage (vid. L. de Dieu ad h, l., and Ges. Thes. 
p. 303). The meaning is, that without looking for a suitable 


1 The objection raised by Thenius, that it is only in combination with per- 
sonal pronouns that the Chaldaic p71) signifies se/f either in the Chaldee or 


eees 


Still less can the actual circumstances be adduced as an objection, since 
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place on which to erect a throne, they laid their clothes upon 
the bare steps, or the staircase of the house in which they were 
assembled, and set him thereon to proclaim him king.—Vers. © 
14, 15. Thus Jehu conspired against Joram, who (as is related 
again in the circumstantial clause which follows from 17 D1 
to DX 30 ; ef. ch. viii, 28, 29) had been keeping guard at 
Ramoth in Gilead, z.c. had defended this city against the attacks 
of Hazael, and had returned to Jezreel to be healed of the wounds 
which he had received; and said, “If it is your wish (02V®)), let 
no fugitive go from’ the city, to announce it in Jezreel (viz. what 
had taken place, the conspiracy or the proclamation of Jehu 
as king).” It is evident from this, that the Israelites were in 
possession of the city of Ramoth, and were defending it against 
the attacks of the Syrians, so that "DY in ver. 14 cannot be un- 
derstood as relating to the siege of Ramoth. The Chethid wd 
for 73? is not to be altered according to the Keri, as there are 
Many examples to be found of syncope in cases of this kind 
(vid. Olshausen, Lehrb. d. Hebr. Spr. p. 140). 


Vers. 16-29. SLAYING OF THE TWO KINGS, JORAM OF ISRAEL 
AND AHAZIAH OF JUDAH.—Ver. 16. Jehu drove without delay to 
Jezreel, where Joram was lying sick, and Ahaziah had come 
upon a visit to him—Vers. 17-21. As the horsemen, who were 
sent to meet him on the announcement of the watchman upon 
the tower at Jezreel that a troop was approaching, joined the 
followers of Jehu, and eventually the watchman, looking down 
from the tower, thought that he could discover the driving of 
Jehu in the approaching troop, Joram and Ahaziah mounted 
their chariots to drive and meet him, and came upon him by the 
portion of ground of Naboth the Jezreelite. The second NysY 
in ver. 17 is a rarer form of the absolute state (see Ges. § 80, 
2, Anm. 2, and Ewald, § 1'73, d).—diewa yD: “what hast thou 
to do with peace?” ze. to trouble thyself about it. “INN-ON ab: 
“turn behind me,” sc. to follow me. ‘D3 3737: “ the driving is 
like the driving of Jehu; for he drives like a madman.” i332, 
an insania, 2c. in actual fact in precipitatione (Vatabl). ‘“ The 
there is no evidence to support the assertion that there was no stair- 
case in front of the house. The perfectly un-Hebraic conjecture pdy-by 
nidypn, ‘*as a figure (or representation) of the necessary ascent ” (Thenius), 
has not the smallest support in the Vulgate rendering, ad similitudinem 
éribunalis. 
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portion of Naboth” is the vineyard of Naboth mentioned in 
1 Kings xxi, which formed only one portion of the gardens of the 
kino’s palace.—Ver. 22. To Joram’s inquiry, “ Is it peace, Jehu 2” 
the latter replied, “ What peace, 30 long as the whoredoms of thy 
mother Jezebel and her many witchcrafts continue?” The notion 
of continuance is implied in TY (see Ewald, § 217, e); O70 is 
spiritual whoredom, 1c. idolatry. 0°BY2, incantationes magica, 
then witchcrafts generally, which were ‘usually associated with 
idolatry (cf. Deut. xviii. 10 sqq.).—Ver. 23. Joram detecting the 
conspiracy from this reply, turned round ("T 9©7 asin 1 Kings 
xxii. 34) and fled, calling out to Ahaziah 7010, “ deceit,” i.¢. we 
are deceived, in actual fact betrayed.—Ver. 24. But J ehu seized 
the bow (nvp2 iT x>p, lit. filled his hand with the bow), and 
shot Joram “ between his arms,” ze. in his back between the 
shoulders in an oblique direction, so that the arrow came out at 
his heart, and Joram sank down in his chariot—Ver. 25. Jehu 
then commanded his aide-de-camp conde), see at 2 Sam. xxii. 8) 
Bidkar to cast the slain man into the field of Naboth the 
Jezreelite, and said, “ For remember how we, I and thou, both 
rode (or drove) behind his father Ahab, and Jehovah pronounced 
this threat upon him.” AN) ‘8 are accusatives, written with a 
looser connection for qniny ‘ni, as the apposition b'35" shows : 

literally, think of me and thee, the riders, The olden translators 
were misled by ‘38, and therefore transposed 75? into the first 
person, and Thenius naturally follows them. O*I¥ 0°335, riding 
in pairs. This is the rendering adopted by most of the com- 
mentators, although it might be taken, as it is by Kimchi and 
Bochart, as signifying the two persons who are carried in the 
same chariot. 8D, a burden, then a prophetic utterance of a 
threatening nature (see the Comm. on Nah.i.1). For the con- 
nection of the clauses 2) i, see Ewald, § 338,a. In ver. 26 
Jehu quotes the word of God concerning Ahab in 1 Kings 
xxi. 19 so far as the substance is concerned, to show that he is 
merely the agent employed in executing it. “ Truly (km ON, a 
particle used in an oath) the blood of Naboth and the blood of 
his sons have I seen yesterday, saith the Lord, and upon this 
field will I requite him.” The slaying of the sons of Naboth 
is not expressly mentioned in 1 Kings xxi. 13, “ because it was 
so usual a thing, that the historian might leave it out as a 
matter of course” (J. D. Mich., Ewald). It necessarily followed, 
however, from the fact that Naboth’s field was confiscated (see 
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at 1 Kings xxi 14)—Vers. 27, 28. When Ahaziah saw this, 
he fled by the way to the garden-house, but was smitten, ie. 
mortally wounded, by Jehu at the height of Gur near Jibleam, 
so that as he was flying still farther to Megiddo he died, and 
was calTied as a corpse by his servants to Jerusalem, and buried 
there. After 3739, “and him also, smite him,” we must supply 
wh, “ and they smote him,” which has probably only dropped out 
through a copyist’s error. The way by which Ahaziah fled, and 
the place where he was mortally wounded, cannot be exactly deter- 
mined, as the situation of the localities named has not yet been 
ascertained. ‘The “ garden-house” (37 n'2) cannot have formed 
a portion of the royal gardens, but must have stood at some 
distance from the city of Jezreel, as Ahaziah went away by the 
road thither, and was not wounded till he reached the height 
of Gur near Jibleam. ‘UN2YD, the ascent or eminence of ur, 
is defined by Jibleam. Now, as Ahaziah fled from Jezreel to 
Megiddo past Jibleam, Thenius thinks that Jibleam must have 
been situated between Jezreel and Megiddo. But between 
Jezreel and Megiddo there is only the plain of Jezreel or 
Esdrelom, in which we cannot suppose that there was any such 
eminence as that of Gwr. Moreover Jibleam or Bileam (1 Chron. 
vi. 55, see at Josh. xvii. 11) was probably to the south of 
Jenin, where the old name pyda has been preserved in the well 


of caaly, Belameh, near Beled Sheik Manssir, which is half an 


hour’s journey off. And it is quite possible to bring this situa- 
tion of Jibleam into harmony with the account before us. For 
instance, it is a priort probable that Ahaziah would take the 
road to Samaria when he fled from Jezreel, not only because his 
father’s brothers were there (ch. x. 13), but also because it was 
the most direct road to Jerusalem; and he might easily be pur- 
sued by Jehu and his company to the height of Gur near Jibleam 
before they overtook him, since the distance from Jezreel (Zerin) 
to Jenin is only two hours and a half (Rob. Pal. iii. p. 828), and 
the height of Gur might very well be an eminence which he 
would pass on the road to Jibleam. But the wounded king may 
afterwards have altered the direction of his flight for the purpose 
of escaping to Megiddo, probably because he thought that he 
should be in greater safety there than he would be in Samaria.’ 


1 In 2 Chron. xxii. 8, 9, the account of the slaying of Ahaziah and his 
brethren (ch. x. 12 sqq.) is condensed into one brief statement, and then 
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—In ver. 29 we are told once more in which year of Joram’s 
rein Ahaziah became king. The discrepancy between “ the 
eleventh year” here and “the twelfth year” in ch. villi. 25 may 
be most simply explained, on the supposition that there was a 
difference in the way of reckoning the commencement of the years 
of Joram’s reign. 


Vers. 30-37. DEaTH oF JEZEBEL.—Ver. 30. When Jehu 
came to Jezreel and Jezebel heard of it, “ she put her eyes 
into lead polish (4e. painted them with it), and beautified her 
head and placed herself at the window.” [RB is a very 
favourite eye-paint with Oriental women even to the present 


day. Itis prepared from antimony ore (\xS, Cohol or Stibium 


of the Arabs), which when pounded yields a black powder 
with a metallic brilliancy, which was laid upon the eyebrows 
and eyelashes either in a dry state as a black powder, or 
moistened generally with oil and made into an ointment, which 
is applied with a fine smooth eye-pencil of the thickness of 
an ordinary goose-quill, made either of wood, metal, or ivory. 
_ The way to use it was to hold the central portion of the pencil 
horizontally between the eyelids, and then draw it out between 
them, twisting it round all the while, so that the edges of the 
eyelids were blackened all round; and the object was to 
heighten the splendour of the dark southern eye, and give it, 
so to speak, a more deeply glowing fire, and to impart a youth- 
ful appearance to the whole of the eyelashes even in extreme 
old age. Rosellini found jars with eye-paint of this kind in 
the early Egyptian graves (vid. Hille, aber den Gebrauch wu. die 


afterwards it is stated with regard to Ahaziah, that “ Jehu sought him, and 
they seized him when he was hiding in Samaria, and brought him to Jehu 
and slew him,” from which it appears that Ahaziah escaped to Samaria. From 
the brevity of these accounts it is impossible to reconcile the discrepancy with 
perfect certainty. On the one hand, our account, which is only limited to the 
main fact, does not preclude the possibility that Ahaziah really escaped to 
Samaria, and was there overtaken by Jehu’s followers, and then brought back 
to Jehu, and wounded upon the height of Gur near Jibleam, whence he 
fled to Megiddo, where he breathed out his life. On the other hand, in the 
perfectly summary account in the Chronicles, fnnwa NAnND NIM may be 
understood as referring to the attempt to escape to ‘Samaria and hide himself 
there, and may be reconciled with the assumption that he was seized upon the 
way to Samaria, and when overtaken by Jehu was mortally wounded. 
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Zusammensetzung der oriental. Augenschminke: Deutsch. morg. 
Zisch. v. p. 236 sqq.).—Jezebel did this that she might present 
an imposing appearance to Jehu and die as a queen; not to 
allure him by her charms (Ewald, after Ephr. Syr.). For (ver. 
31) when Jehu entered the palace gate, she cried out to him, 
“Is it peace, thou Zimri, murderer of his lord?” She addressed 
Jehu as Zimri the murderer of the king, to point to the fate 
which Jehu would bring upon himself by the murder of the 
king, as Zimri had already done (vid. 1 Kings xvi. 10-18).— 
Vers. 32, 33. But Jehu did not deign to answer the worthless 
woman; he simply looked up to the window and inquired : 
“Who is (holds) with me? who?” Then two, three chamber- 
lains looked out (of the side windows), and by Jehu’s command 
’ threw the proud queen out of the window, so that some of her 
blood spirted upon the wall and the horses (of Jehu), and Jehu 
trampled her down, driving over her with his horses and chariot. 
—vVer. 34. Jehu thereupon entered the palace, ate and drank, 
and then said to his men: “ Look for this cursed woman and 
bury her, for she is a king’s daughter.” MND, the woman 
smitten by the curse of God—vVers. 35, 36. But when they 
went to bury her, they found nothing but her skull, the two 
feet, and the two hollow hands. The rest had been eaten by 
the dogs and dragged away. When this was reported to Jehu, 
he said: “This is the word of the Lord, which He spake by 
His servant Elijah,” etc. (1 Kings xxi 23), ze. this has been 
done in fulfilment of the word of the Lord. Ver. 37 is also 
to be regarded as a continuation of the prophecy of Elijah 
quoted by Jehu (and not asa closing remark of the historian, 
as Luther supposes), although what Jehu says here does not 
occur verbatim in 1 Kings xxi. 23, but Jehu has simply 
expanded rather freely the meaning of that prophecy. mm 
(Chethib) is the older form of the 3d pers. fem. Kal, which is 
only retained here and there (vid. Ewald, § 194, a). W8 is 
a conjunction (see Ewald, § 337, a): “that men may not be 
able to say, This is Jezebel,” 2¢ that they may no more be 
able to recognise Jezebel. 
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CHAP. xX. 1-27. EXTERMINATION OF THE OTHER SONS OF AHAB, OF 
THE BRETHREN OF AHAZIAH OF JUDAH, AND OF THE PROPHETS 
OF BAAL. 


Vers. 1-11. EXTERMINATION OF THE SEVENTY SONS oF AHAB 
IN SaMaria— Vers. 1-3. As Ahab had seventy sons in Samaria 
(0°32 in the wider sense, viz. sons, including grandsons [see at 
ver. 13], as is evident from the fact that O20, foster-fathers, 
are mentioned, whereas Ahab had been dead fourteen years, and 
therefore his youngest sons could not have had foster-fathers any 
longer), Jehu sent a letter to the elders of the city and to the 
foster-fathers of the princes, to the effect that they were to 
place one of the sons of their lord upon the throne. There is 
something very strange in the words DPD ONY NW->K, « to the 
princes of Jezreel, the old men,” partly on account of the name 
Jezreel, and partly on account of the combination of 0°3p% with 
™e. If we compare ver. 5, it is evident that O°2p!7 cannot 
be the adjective to '* W, but denotes the elders of the city, so 
that the preposition > has dropped out before DYPIN, aynn “wy, 
the princes or principal men of Jezreel, might certainly be the 
chief court-officials of the royal house of Ahab, since Ahab 
frequently resided in Jezreel. But against this supposition 
there is not only the circumstance that we cannot discover 
any reason why the court-officials living in Samaria should be 
called princes of Jezreel, but also ver. 5, where, instead of the 
princes of Jezreel, the governor of the city and the governor of 
the castle are mentioned. Consequently there is an error of 
the text in bynr, which ought to read > Yn, though it is older 
than the ancient versions, since the Chaldee has the reading 
buinr, and no doubt the Alexandrian translator read the same, 
as the Septuagint has sometimes ris roAcws, like the Vulgate, 
and sometimes Zapapelas, both unquestionably from mere con- 
jecture. The “princes of the city” are, according to ver 5, the 
prefect of the palace and the captain of the city; the 0%}, 
“elders,” the magistrates of Samaria; and IXNN DX, the foster- 
fathers and tutors appointed by Ahab for his sons and grand- 
sons. ANA is governed freely by DYHXT, In ver. 2 the 
words from D3A&) to pw37 form an explanatory circumstantial 
clause: “since the sons of your lord are with you, and with 
you the war-chariots and horses, and a fortified city and arms,” 
ae. since you have everything in your hands,—the royal 
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pTinces and also the power to make one of them king. It is 
perfectly evident from the words, “the sons of your lord,” 
t.c. of king Joram, that the seventy sons of Ahab included 
' grandsons also. This challenge of Jehu was only a ruse, by 
which he hoped to discover the feelings of the leading men of 
the capital of the kingdom, because he could not venture, with- 
out being well assured of them, to proceed to Samaria to exter- 
minate the remaining members of the royal family of Ahab who 
were living there. 5Y bn), to fight concerning, 7.e. for a person, 
as in Judg. ix. 17.—Vers. 4, 5. This ruse had the desired 
result. The recipients of the letter were in great fear, and said, 
Two kings could not stand before him, how shall we? and sent 
messengers to announce their submission, and to say that they 
were willing to carry out his commands, and had no desire to 
appoint a king—Vers. 6, 7. Jehu then wrote them a second 
letter, to say that if they would hearken to his voice, they were 
to send to him on the morrow at this time, to Jezreel, the heads 
of the sons of their lord ; which they willingly did, slaying the 
seventy men, and sending him their heads in baskets, ‘Wk? 
‘IR °22°WAN, “ the heads of the men of the sons of your lord,” 
ie. of the male descendants of Ahab, in which 3% may be 
explained from the fact that 0221823 has the meaning “ royal 
princes” (see the similar case in Judg. xix. 22). In order to 
bring out still more clearly the magnitude of Jehu’s demand, 
the number of the victims required is repeated in the circum- 
stantial clause, “and there were seventy men of the king’s sons 
with (M8) the great men of the city, who had brought them up.” 
—vVers. 8, 9. When the heads were brought, Jehu had them 
piled up in two heaps before the city-gate, and spoke the next 
morning to the assembled people in front of them: “ Ye are 
righteous, Behold I have conspired against my lord, and have 
slain him, but who has slain all these?” Jehu did not tell the 
people that the king’s sons had been slain by his command, but 
spake as if this had been done without his interfering by a 
higher decree, that he might thereby justify his conspiracy in 
the eyes of the people, and make them believe what he says 
still further in ver. 10: “See then that of the word of the Lord 
nothing falls to the ground (i.e. remains unfulfilled) which 
Jehovah has spoken concerning the house of Ahab; and Jehovah 
has done what He spake through His servant Elijah.”—-Ver. 11. 
The effect of these words was, that. the people looked quietly 
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on when he proceeded to slay all the rest of the house of Ahab, 
z.¢. all the more distant relatives in Jezreel, and “ all his great 
men,” «.¢. the superior officers of the fallen dynasty, and “ all his 
acquaintances,” 1.¢. friends and adherents, and “ all his priests,” 
probably court priests, such as the heathen kings had; not secular 
counsellors or nearest servants (Thenius), a meaning which b'203 
never has, not even in 2 Sam. viii. 18 and 1 Kings iv. 5. 


Vers, 12-17. EXTERMINATION OF THE BROTHERS OF AHAZIAH 
OF JUDAH AND OF THE OTHER MEMBERS OF AHAB’S DYNASTY.— 
Vers. 12 sqq. Jehu then set out to Samaria; and on the way, at 
the binding-house of the shepherds, he met with the brethren of 
Ahaziah, who were about to visit their royal relations, and when 
he learned who they were, had them all seized, viz. forty-two 
men, and put to death at the cistern of the binding-house. N32” 
12", “he came and went,” appears pleonastic; the words are 
not to be transposed, however, as Bottcher and Thenius pro- 
pose after the Syriac, but 12% is added, because Jehu did not 
go at once to Samaria, but did what follows on the way. By 
transposing the words, the slaying of the relations of Ahaziah 
would be transferred to Samaria, in contradiction to vers. 15 
sqq.—The words from 3} ‘3 8 onwards, and from Si" to 
mn 720, are two circumstantial clauses, in which the sub- 
ject Si. is added in the second clause for the sake of greater 
clearness: “ when he was at the binding-house of the shep- 
herds on the road, and Jehu (there) met with the brethren of 
Ahaziah, he said... .” OY IPN. (BabaxcdO, LXX.) is 
explained by Rashi, after the Chaldee 37 W723 M3, as signify- 
ing locus conventus pastorum, the meeting-place of the shep- 
herds ; and Gesenius adopts the same view. But the rest of 
the earlier translators for the most part adopt the rendering, 
locus ligationis pastorum, from 1?P¥, to bind, and think of a house 
ubi pastores ligabant oves quando eas tondebant. In any case it 
was a house, or perhaps more correctly a place, where the 
shepherds were in the habit of meeting, and that on the road 
from Jezreel to Samaria ; according to Eusebius in the Onom. 
8.v. BatOaxad, a place fifteen Roman miles from Legio (Lun, 
Megiddo), in the great plain of Jezreel: a statement which 
may be correct with the exception of the small number of miles, 
but which does not apply to the present village of Beit Kad to 
the east of Jenin (Rob. Pal. iii. p. 157), with which, according 
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to Thenius, it exactly coincides. ‘NN “NN, for which we have 
‘mM ‘M8 2, Ahaziah’s brothers’ sons, in 2 Chron. xxii. 8, were 
not the actual brothers of Ahaziah, since they had been carried 
off by the Arabians and put to death before he ascended the 
throne (2 Chron. xxi. 17), but partly step-brothers, z.c. sons of 
Joram by his concubines, and partly Ahaziah’s nephews and 
cousins. Din, ad salutandum, 2.e. to inquire how they were, or 
to visit the sons of the king (Joram) and of the queen-mother, 
ie. Jezebel, therefore Joram’s brothers. In ver. 1 they are both 
included among the “sons” of Ahab.—Vers. 15 sqq. As Jehu 
proceeded on his way, he met with Jehonadab the son of 
Rechab, and having saluted him, inquired, “Is thy heart true as 
my heart towards thy heart ?” and on his replying ™, “ it is 
(honourable or true),” he bade him come up into the chariot, 
saying M, “if it is (so), give me thy hand ;” whereupon he said 
still further, “ Come with me and see my zeal for Jehovah,” and 
then drove with him to Samaria, and there exterminated all 
that remained of Ahab’s family. Jehonadab the son of Rechab 
was the tribe-father of the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv. 6). The rule 
which the latter laid down for his sons and descendants for all 
time, was to lead a simple nomad life, namely, to dwell in tents, 
follow no agricultural pursuits, and abstain from wine ; which 
tule they observed so sacredly, that the prophet Jeremiah held 
them up as models before his own contemporaries, who broke 
the law, of God in the most shameless manner, and was able to 
announce to the Rechabites that they would be exempted from 
the Chaldean judgment for their faithful observance of their 
father’s precept (Jer. xxxv.). Rechab, from whom the descend- 
ants of Jehonadab derived their tribe-name, was the son of 
Hammath, and belonged to the tribe of the Kenites (1 Chron. 
1.55), to which Hobab the father-in-law of Moses also belonged 
(Num. x. 29); so that the Rechabites were probably descend- 
ants of Hobab, since the Kenites the sons of Hobab had gone 
with the Israelites from the Arabian desert to Canaan, and had 
there carried on their nomad life (Judg. i 16, iv. 11; 1 Sam. 
xv. 6 ; see Witsii Miscell. ss. ii. p. 223 sqq.). This Jehonadab 
was therefore a man distinguished for the strictness of his life, 
and Jehu appears to have received him in this friendly manner 
on account of the great distinction in which he was held, not 
only in his own tribe, but also in Israel generally, that he 
might exalt himself in the eyes of the people through his 
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friendship!—In 33297 WN, “is with regard to thy heart hon- 
ourable or upright ?” NX is used to subordinate the noun to the 
clause, in the sense of quoad (see Ewald, § 277, a). DMNWIT 
NNN?, “all that remained to Ahab,” <e. all the remaining mem- 
bers of Ahab’s house. 


Vers, 18—27. EXTERMINATION OF THE PROPHETS AND PRIESTS 
OF BAAL AND OF THE Baal-worsHiP.—Vers, 18 sqq. Under the 
pretence of wishing to serve Baal even more than Ahab had 
done, Jehu appointed a great sacrificial festival for this idol, 
and had all the worshippers of Baal throughout all the land 
summoned to attend it; he then placed eighty of his guards 
around the temple of Baal in which they were assembled, and 
after the sacrifice was offered, had the priests and worshippers 
of Baal cut down by them with the sword. Objectively con- 
sidered, the slaying of the worshippers of Baal was in accord- 
ance with the law, and, according to the theocratical principle, 
was perfectly right ; but the subjective motives which impelled 
Jehu, apart from the artifice, were thoroughly selfish, as Seb. 
Schmidt has correctly observed. For since the priests and 
prophets of Baal throughout the Israelitish kingdom were 
bound up with the dynasty of Ahab, with all their interests 
and with their whole existence, they might be very dangerous 
to Jehu, if on any political: grounds he should happen not to 
promote their objects, whereas by their extermination he might 
hope to draw to his side the whole of the very numerous 
supporters- of the Jehovah-worship, which had formerly been 
legally established in Israel, and thereby establish his throne 
more firmly. The very fact that Jehu allowed the calf-wor- 
ship to continue, is a proof that he simply used religion as the 
means of securing his own ends (ver. 29). MY 7D (ver. 20), 
“ sanctify a festal assembly,” te. proclaim in the land a festal 
assembly for Baal (compare Isa. i 13; and for ¥¥Y—MN Wy, see 


Ore oo 
ry ° 


at Lev. xxiii 36). 1p", and they proclaimed, sc. the festal 
meeting—Ver. 21. The temple of Baal was filled mp) 78, 


1 According to C. a Lapide, Jehu took him up into his chariot “ that he 
might establish his authority with the Samaritans, and secure a name for 
integrity by having Jehonadab as his ally, a man whom all held to be both 
an upright and holy man, that in this way he might the more easily carry out 
_ the slaughter of the Baalites, which he was planning, without any one daring 
to resist him.” i 
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“from one edge (end) to the other.” 1B in this sense is not 
to be derived from “XB, a corner (Cler, Ges), but signifies 
mouth, or the upper rim of a vessel Metaphora sumia a vasi- 
bus humore aliquo plenis: Vatabl—Ver. 22. nNAZOT->Y WR is 
the keeper of the wardrobe (Arab. preefectus vestium), for the 
ar. Xey. ANADD signifies vestiariwm (Ges. Thes. p. 764). The refer- 
ence is not to the wardrobe of the king’s palace, out of which 
Jehu had every one who took part in the feast supplied with a 
festal dress or new caftan (Deres., Then., etc.), but the ward- 
robe of the temple of Baal, since the priests of Baal had their 
own sacred dresses like the priests of almost all religions (as 
Silius has expressly shown in his J¢al. iii. 24-27, of the priests 
of the Gadetanic Hercules). These dresses were only worn at the 
time of worship, and were kept in a wardrobe in the temple-— 
Vers. 23, 24. Jehu then came with Jehonadab to the temple, 
and commanded the worshippers of Baal to be carefully examined, 
that there might not be one of the worshippers of Jehovah with 
(among) them. When the priests of Baal were preparing to 
offer sacrifice, Jehu had eighty men of his guards stationed before 
the temple, and laid this injunction upon them : “ Whoever lets 
one of the men escape whom I bring into your hands (we must 
read 63D" instead of bom’), his life shall answer for his (the 
escaped man’s) life. iv62 nov iv), as in 1 Kings xx. 39.— 
Ver. 25. indaa : when he (the sacrificing priest, not Jehu) had 
finished the burnt-offering (the singular suffix i may also be 
taken as indefinite, when one had finished, vid. Ewald, § 294, d), 
Jehu commanded the runners and aides-de-camp: Come and 
smite them (the worshippers of Baal), without one coming out 
(escaping) ; whereupon they smote them with the edge of the 
sword, ze. slew them unsparingly. OU: and the runners 
and aides-de-camp threw (those who had been slain) away, 
and went into the citadel of the temple of Baal. y3itn’a y 
cannot be the city of the temple of Baal, ze. that part of 
the city in which the temple of Baal stood, for the runners 
were already in the court of the temple of Baal; but it is 
no doubt the temple-citadel, the true temple-house ("Y from 
WW, locus circumseptus)—templum Baalis magnifice exstructum 
instar arcis alicujus (Seb. Schm.).—Ver. 26. They then fetched 
the columns (5%) out of the temple and burned them (the 
suffix in m5 refers to the plural Nas taken as an abstract 
noun, as in ch. iii. 3; cf. Ewald, § 317, a). They then broke 
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in pieces the byan na¥d, column of Baal, ze. the real image of 
Baal, probably a conical stone dedicated to Baal, whereas the 
nax0, which were burned, were wooden columns as mdpedpoe or 
cupBSwpor of Baal (see Movers, Phoniz. i. p. 674).—Ver. 27. 
Lastly, they destroyed the temple itself and made it nixwno), 
privies, for which the Masoretes have substituted the euphemistic 
nixyiv, sinks, as a mark of the greatest insult, many examples 
of which are to be met with among Oriental tribes (wd. Ezra 
vi. 11, Dan. ii. 5, and Hevernick in loc.).—Thus Jehu exter- 
minated Baal from Israel This remark in ver. 28 forms the 
introduction to the history of Jehu’s reign, with which the last 
epoch in the history of the ten tribes begins. 


3. FroM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE REIGNS OF JEHU IN ISRAEL, 
AND ATHALIAH IN JUDAH, TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE KING- 
DOM OF ISRAEL. 


CHAP. x. 28-XVII. 


In the 161 years which this epoch embraces, from Bc. 883 
to 722, the fate of the kingdom of Israel was accomplished. 
The first hundred years, which comprised the reigns of Jehu and 
his descendants, Jehoahaz, Jehoash, and Jeroboam IL, were the 
last day of grace for the rebellious ten tribes, at the expira- 
tion of which the judgment began to burst upon them. As the 
anointing of Jehu by Elisha was performed by the command of 
God, so also was the religious reform, which Jehu vigorously 
commenced with the extermination of the Baal-worship, a fruit 
of the labours of the prophets Elijah and Elisha within the 
sinful kingdom ; but this reform stood still half-way, since Jehu 
merely restored the idolatrous Jehovah-worship introduced by 
Jeroboam, and neither he himself nor his successors desisted 
from that sin. In order, therefore, if possible, to complete the 
work begun by His prophets of converting Israel to its God, the 
Lord now began to visit the rebellious tribes with severe chas- 
tisements, giving them up into the power of the Syrians, who 
under Hazael not only conquered the whole of the land to the 
east of the Jordan, but almost annihilated the military force of 
the Israelites (ch. x. 32, 33, xiii. 3, 7). This chastisement did 
not remain without fruit. Jehoahaz prayed to the Lord, and the 
Lord had compassion upon the oppressed for the sake of His 
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eovenant with the patriarchs, and sent them deliverers in Joash, 
who recovered the conquered land from the Syrians after the 
death of Hazael, and in Jeroboam, who even restored the ancient 
_ boundaries of the kingdom (ch. xiii. 4, 5, and 23 sqq., xiv. 25, - 
26). But with this renewal of external strength, luxuriance and 
debauchery, partiality in judgment and oppression of the poor 
began to prevail, as we may see from the prophecies of Hosea 
and Amos (Amos v. 10 sqq., vi. 1-6; Hos. vi. 7 sqq.); and in 
addition to the Jehovah-worship, which was performed in an 
idolatrous manner (Hos. viii. 13, ix. 4, 5), the worship of Baal 
was catried on most vigorously (Hos. it 13, 15, x. 1, 2), so 
that the people made pilgrimages to Bethel, Gilgal, and even to 
Beersheba in the south of the kingdom of Judah (Hos. iv. 15; 
Amos iv. 4, v. 5, viii. 14), and on account of the worship thus 
zealously performed, relied in carnal security upon the protection 
of God, and scoffed at the judgments of the Lord which were 
threatened by the prophets (Amos v. 14,18). This internal 
corruption increased with the death of Jeroboan, till all civil 
order was dissolved. Anarchy, conflicts for the possession of 
the throne, and repeated regicides, broke up the kingdom and 
made it ripe for the judgment of destruction, which was gradu- 
ally accomplished by the Assyrians, whom one party in the 
reign of Menahem had called to their help, under Pul, Tiglath- 
pileser, and Shalmanasar.—The kingdom of Judah, on the other 
hand, was purified from the destructive consequences of the alli- 
ance with the dynasty of Ahab through the overthrow by the 
high priest Jehoiada of the godless Athaliah, who had murdered 
the royal children after the death of Ahaziah and seized upon 
the government, and, with the renewal of the covenant and the 
extermination of the worship of Baal under the young king whom 
Jehoiada had trained, was brought back to the theocratic path; 
and notwithstanding the fact that in the closing years of Joash 
and Amaziah idolatry found admission again, was preserved in 
that path, in which it increased in strength and stability, so that 
not only were the wounds quickly healed which the war with 
Israel, occasioned by Amaziah’s pride, had inflicted upon it through 
the conquest and plunder of Jerusalem (ch. xiv. 8 sqq.), but 
during the sixty-eight years comprised in the reigns of Uzziah 
and Jotham, the people rose to a state of great prosperity and 
wealth through the pursuit of agriculture and trade, and a 
thoughtful development of the resources of the land, and the 
Z 
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kingdom acquired great external power through the humiliation 
of the Philistines and the subjugation of the Edomites once 
more (2 Chron. xxvi). At the same time, neither of these 
kings was able entirely to suppress the illegal worship of the 
high places, although the temple-worship was regularly sustained 
according to the law ; and with the increase of wealth and power, 
not only did luxuriance and pride set in, but also idolatry and 
an inclination to heathen ways (Isa ii. 5-8 and 16 sqq., v. 18 
sqq.); so that even in the reigns of Uzziah and Jotham Isaiah 
predicted the day of the Lord’s judgment, which was to fall 
upon everything lofty and proud (Isa. ii—iv.). . This prophecy 
began to be fulfilled, so far as its first beginnings were concerned, 
even in the time of Ahaz. Under this weak and idolatrous 
ruler idolatry gained the upper hand, and the worship of Jehovah 
was suppressed; and this open apostasy from the Lord was 
followed by immediate punishment. The allied kings of Israel 
and Syria forced their way victoriously into Judah, and even 
stood before the gates of Jerusalem, with the intention of 
destroying the kingdom of Judah, when Ahaz, despising the 
help of the Lord, which was offered him by the prophet Isaiah, 
purchased the assistance of Tiglath-pileser the king of Assyria 
with silver and gold, and was thereby delivered from his foes. 
But this made him dependent upon the Assyrians, who would 
have conquered the kingdom of Judah and destroyed it, as they 
had already destroyed the kingdom of Israel, had not the Lord 
hearkened to the prayer of the pious king and miraculously 
routed the powerful army of Sennacherib before the walls of 
Jerusalem. 


CHAP. X. 28—36. REIGN OF JEHU OF ISRAEL. 


Vers. 28, 29. Jehu exterminated the worship of Baal from 
Israel; but the sins of Jeroboam, the golden calves at Bethel 
and Dan, that is to say, the idolatrous worship of Jehovah, he 
allowed toremain. “ The golden calves, etc.:” this is a supple- 
mentary and explanatory apposition to “ the sins of Jeroboam.” 
—Vers. 30, 31. Jehu is promised the possession of the throne to 
the fourth generation of his sons for having exterminated the 
godless royal house of Ahab (vid. ch. xv. 12). The divine sen- 
tence, “ because thou hast acted well to do mght in mine eyes, 
(because thou) hast done as it was in my heart to the house of 
Ahab,” refers to the deed as such, and not to the subjective 
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motives by which Jehu had been actuated. For it is obvious 
that it had not sprung from pure zeal for the honour of the Lord, 
from the limitation added in ver. 31: “but Jehu did not take 
heed to walk in the law of Jehovah with all his heart, and did 
not depart from the sins of Jeroboam.’—Vers. 32, 33. There- 
fore (this link of connection follows from the actual fact, though 
itis not distinctly mentioned in the text) Hazael had now to 
inflict chastisement upon faithless Israel. In Jehu’s days Jeho- 
vah began “ to cut off in Israel,” 1c. to rend away certain portions 
from the kingdom. “ Hazael smote them (the Israelites) on the 
whole of the border of Israel,” 2.¢. of the kingdom, “ from Jordan 
to the sun-rising (ze. on the eastern side of the Jordan), the 
whole of the land of Gilead (ND MS is dependent upon 13°, 
which must be supplied from 53°), namely, the territory of the 
tribes of Gad, Reuben, and Half-Manasseh, from Aroer on the 
brook Arnon (now Araayr, a ruin on the northern border of the 
Mojeb (Arnon) valley; see at Num. xxxii. 34), the southern 
border of the Israelitish land to the east of the Jordan (Deut. 
it 36, iii. 12), both Gilead and Bashan,” the two countries into 
which Gilead in the broader sense was divided (see at Deut. iii. 
8-1'7).—These conquests took place during thetwenty-eight years’ 
reign of Jehu, since Hazael began to reign before Jehu, viz. while 
Joram was king, and had already fought successfully against the 
Israelites at Ramoth in Joram’s reign (ch. vill. 28, 29), but not 
in the later part of Jehu’s reign, as Thenius supposes.—Vers. 
34-36. Conclusion of the history of Jehu’s reign. The length 
of his reign is not given till the end in this instance (ver. 36), 
contrary to the usual custom in our books, because his ascent of 
the throne is not expressly mentioned in what precedes; but the 
general character of his reign is given in immediate connection 
with the account of his anointing and of the extermination of 
Ahab’s dynasty. 


CHAP. XI. TYRANNY AND OVERTHROW OF ATHALIAH, AND 
CORONATION OF JOASH. 


Vers. 1-3. THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHALIAH (cf. 2 Chron. xxii. 
10-12). After the death of Ahaziah of Judah, his mother 
Athaliah, a daughter of Ahab and Jezebel (see at ch. viii 18 
and 26), seized upon the government, by putting to death all 
the king’s descendants with the exception of Joash, a son of 
Ahaziah of only a year old, who had been secretly carried off 
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from the midst of the royal children, who were put to death, 
by Jehosheba, his father's sister, the wife of the high priest 
Jehoiada, and was first of all hidden with his nurse in the bed- 
chamber, and afterwards kept concealed from Athaliah for six 
years in the high priest’s house. The’ before 778" is no doubt 
original, the subject, Athaliah the mother of Ahaziah, being 
placed at the head absolutely, and a circumstantial clause intro- 
duced with 7X: “ Athaliah, when she saw that, etc., rose up.” 
nappon yI-53, all the royal seed, 2.e. all the sons and relations of 
Ahaziah, who could put in any claim to succeed to the throne. 
At the same time there were hardly any other direct descend- 
ants of the royal family in existence beside the sons of Ahaziah, 
since the elder brothers of Ahaziah had been carried away by 
the Arabs and put to death, and the rest of the closer blood- 
relations of the male sex had been slain by Jehu (see at ch. x. 
13).—Jehosheba (Y2/, in the Chronicles nyavin'), the wife of 
the high priest Jehoiada (2 Chron. xxii. 11), was a daughter of 
king Joram and a sister of Ahaziah, but she was most likely 
not a daughter of Athaliah, as this worshipper of Baal would 
hardly have allowed her own daughter to marry the high 
priest, but had been born to Joram by 2 wife of the second 
rank. O’nind (Chethib), generally a substantive, mortes (Jer. 
xvi. 4; Ezek. xxviii. 8), here an adjective: slain or set apart 

for death. The Ker D'NDW is the participle Hophal, as in 
- 2 Chron. xxii 11. ‘dN TIN3 is to be taken in connection with 
333h: she stole him (took him away secretly) from the rest of 
the king’s sons, who were about to be put to death, into the 
chamber of the beds, z.e. not the children’s bed-room, but a room 
in the palace where the beds (mattresses and counterpanes) 
were kept, for which in the East there is a special room that is 
not used as a dwelling-room (see Chardin in Harm. Beobb. iii. 
p- 357). This was the place in which at first it was easiest to 
conceal the child and its nurse. ‘70%, “ they (Jehosheba and 
the nurse) concealed him,” is not to be altered into #7YROM after 
the Chronicles, as Thenius maintains. The masculine is used 
in the place of the feminine, as is frequently the case. After- 
wards he was concealed with her (with Jehosheba) in the house 
of Jehovah, ze. in the home of the high-priest in one of the 
buildings of the court of the temple. 


Vers. 4-20. DETHRONEMENT OF ATHALIAH AND CORONATION 
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OF JOASH (compare the account in 2 Chron. xxiii, which is 
more elaborate in several points).’—Ver. 4. In the seventh 
year of Athaliah’s reign, Jehoiada sent for the captains of the 
kino’s body-guard to come to him into the temple, and concluded 
a covenant with them, making them swear and showing them 
the king’s son, namely, to dethrone the tyrant Athaliah and set 
the king’s son upon the throne. Nixon “W, centuriones, mili- 
tary commanders of the executioners and runners, i.¢. of the 
royal body-guard, The Chethib ni'ND may be explained from 
the fact that MND is abridged from MX (vid. Ewald, § 267, d). 
On Os) “3 = N2BN 13 (L Kings 1. 38) see the Comm. on 
2 Sam. viii. 18; and on as a periphrasis of the genitive, see 
Ewald, § 292, @. In 2 Chron xxiii. 1-3 the chronicler not 
only gives the names of these captains, but relates still more 
minutely that they went about in the land and summoned the 
Levites and heads of families in Israel to Jerusalem, probably 
under the pretext of a festal celebration; whereupon Jehoiada 
concluded = covenant with the persons assembled, to ensure their 
assistance in the execution of his plan——Vers. 5-8. Jehoiada 
then communicated to those initiated into the plan the necessary 
instructioms for carrying it out, assigning them the places which 
they were to occupy. “The third part of you that come on 
the Sabbath (te mount guard) shall keep the guard of the 
king’s house (“IH is a corruption of 1%), and the third part 
shall be at the gate Sur, and the third part at the gate behind the 
runners, and (ye) shall keep guard over the house for defence; 
and the two parts of you, (namely) all who depart on the 
Sabbath, shall keep the guard of the house of Jehovah for 
the king; and ye shall surround the king round about, every 
one with his weapons in his hand; and whoever presses into 
the ranks shall be slain, and shall be with the king when 


‘In both accounts we have only short extracts preserved from a common 
and more complete original, the extracts having been made quite indepen- 
dently of one another and upon different plans. Hence the apparent dis- 
crepancies, which have arisen partly from the incompleteness of the two 
abridged accounts, and partly from the different points of view from which 
the extracts were made, but which contain no irreconcilable contradictions. 
The assertion of De Wette, which has been repeated by Thenius and Bertheau, 
that the chronicler distorted the true state of the case to favour the Levites, 
rests upon a misinterpretation of our account, based upon arbitrary assump- 
tions, as I have already shown in my apologetischer Versuch ilber die Chronik 
(p. 361 aqq.). 
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he goes out and in,” ¢¢. in all his steps. The words nawn ‘2 
and navn ‘Ny, “those coming and those going out on the 
Sabbath, ” denote the divisions of the watch, those who per- 
formed duty on the Sabbath and those who were relieved on 
the Sabbath ; not the military guard at the palace however, but 
the temple-guard, which consisted of Levites. For David had 
divided the priests and Levites into classes, every one of which 
had to perform service for a week and was relieved on the 
Sabbath: compare 1 Chron. xxiii-xxvi with Josephus (Ant. 
vii. 14, '7), who expressly says that every one of the twenty-four 
classes of priests had to attend to the worship of God “ for 
eight days, from Sabbath to Sabbath,” also with Luke 15. On 
the other hand, we do not know that there was any similar 
division and obligation to serve in connection with the royal 
body-guard or with the army. The current opinion, that by 
those who come on the Sabbath and those who go out on the 
Sabbath we are to understand the king’s halberdiers or the 
guard of the palace, is therefore proved to be unfounded and 
untenable. And if there could be any doubt on the matter, 
it would be removed by vers. 7 and 10. According to ver. 7, 
two parts of those who went away (were relieved) on the Sab- 
bath were to undertake the guarding of the house of Jehovah 
about the king, 2.2. to keep guard over that room in the temple 
where the king then was. Could Jehoiada have used the royal 
body-guard, that was being relieved from guarding the palace, 
for such a purpose as this? Who can imagine that this is a 
credible thing? According to ver. 10, Jehoiada gave to the 
captains over a hundred the weapons of king David, which 
were in the house of Jehovah. Did the palace-guard then 
return without weapons? In 2 Chron. xxiii. 4, “those coming 
on the Sabbath” are correctly described as the priests and 
Levites coming on the Sabbath, 7.e. the priests and Levites who 
entered upon their week’s duty at the temple on the Sabbath. 
According to this explanation of the words, which is the only 
one that can be grammatically sustained, the facts were as fol- 
lows: “When Jehoiada had initiated the captains of the royal 
halberdiers, and with their help the heads of families of the 
people generally, into his plan of raising the youthful Joash to 
the throne and dethroning Athaliah, he determined to carry 
out the affair chiefly with the help of the priests and Levites 
who entered upon their duty in the temple on the Sabbath, and 
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of those who left or were relieved at the same time, and entrusted 
the command over these men to the captains of the royal hal- 
berdiers, that they might occupy the approaches to the temple 
with the priests and Levites under their command, so as to 
prevent the approach of any military from the king’s palace 
and protect the youthful king These captains had come to 
the temple without weapons, to avoid attracting attention. 
Jehoiada therefore gave them the weapons of king David that 
were kept in the temple. 

With regard to the distribution of the different posts, the 
fact that two-thirds are spoken of first of all in vers. 5, 6, 
and then two parts in ver. 7, occasions no difficulty. For the 
two-thirds mentioned in vers. 5, 6 were those who came on the 
Sabbath, whereas the “ two divisions” (ni7°] ‘AW) referred to in 
ver. 7 were all who went away on the Sabbath. Consequently 
the priests and Levites, who came on the Sabbath and entered 
upon the week’s service, were divided into three sections ; and 
those who should have been relieved, but were detained, into 
two. Probably the number of those who came this time to 
perform service at the temple was much larger than usual, as 
the priests were initiated into Jehoiada’s secret ; so that it was 
possible to make three divisions of those who arrived, whereas 
those who were about to depart could only be formed into two. 
The three divisions of those who were entering upon duty are 
also distinctly mentioned in the Chronicles ; whereas, instead of 
the two divisions of those who were relieved, “ all the people” 
are spoken of, The description of the different posts which 
were assigned to these several companies causes some difficulty. 
In general, so much is clearly indicated in vers. 7 and 8, that 
the two divisions of those who were relieved on the Sabbath 
were to keep guard over the young king in the house of 
Jehovah, and therefore to remain in the inner spaces of the 
temple-court for his protection ; whereas the three divisions of 
those who were entering upon duty were charged with the 
occupation of the external approaches to the temple. One- 
third was to “keep watch over the king’s house,” 2¢. to observe 
whatever had to be observed in relation to the king’s palace; 
not to occupy the king’s palace, or to keep guard in the citadel 
at the palace gate (Thenius), but to keep watch towards the 
royal palace, ze. to post themselves so that no one could force a 
way into the temple, with which the indefinite 9329 722 in the 
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Chronicles harmonizes, if we only translate it “ against (at) the 
king’s house.” The idea that the palace was guarded is pre- 
cluded not only by ver. 13, according to which Athaliah came 
out of the palace to the people to the house of Jehovah, which 
she would not have been able to do if the palace had been 
guarded, but also by the circumstance that, according to ver. 
19, the chief men were in the temple with the whole of the 
(assembled) people, and did not go out of the house of Jehovah 
into the king’s house till after the anointing of Joash and the 
death of Athaliah. The other third was to station itself at 
the gate Sur (11), or, according to the Chronicles, Yesod (tid‘), 
foundation-gate. There is no doubt as to the identity of the 
gate Sur and the gate Yesod; only we cannot decide whether 
one of these names has simply sprung from a copyist’s error, or 
whether the gate had two different names. The name iD’ "yv, 
foundation-gate, suggests a gate in the outer court of the temple, 
at the hollow of either the Tyropceon or the Kedron; for the 
context precludes our thinking of a palace gate. The third 
division was to be posted “at the gate behind the runners ;” 
or, as it is stated in ver. 19, “at the gate of the runners.” 
It is very evident from ver. 19 that this gate led from the 
temple-court to the royal palace upon Zion, and was there- 
fore on the western side of the court of the temple. This also 
follows from ver. 4 of the Chronicles, according to which this 
division was to act as “doorkeepers of the thresholds” (pb 
D’BD1), ze. to keep guard at the gate of the thresholds. For we 
may safely infer, from a comparison with 1 Chron. ix. 19, that 
D’BB were the thresholds of the ascent to the temple The 
last clause, “ and shall keep guard over the house for defence,” 
refers to all three divisions, and serves to define with greater 
precision the object for which they were stationed there. MbD 
is not a proper name (LXX., Luther, and others), but an appel- 
lative in the sense of defence or resistance, from MD), depellere. 
The meaning is, that they were to guard the house, to keep off 
the people, and not to let any of the party of Athaliah force a 
way into the temple—lIn ver 7, ‘wm ‘Ny 5 is an explanatory 
apposition to D232 nivs ‘Av, “and the two parts in (of) you, 

namely, all who go out on the Sabbath, ze. are relieved from 
duty. Their task, to observe the watch of the house of Jehovah 
with regard to the king, is more precisely defined in ver. 8 as 
signifying, that they were to surround the king with weapons 
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in their hands, and slay every one who attempted to force a 
way into their ranks. iN32: inN¥3, 7. in all his undertakings, 
or in all his steps; i2) NXY¥ being applied to the actions and © 
pursuits of a man, as in Deut. xxviii. 6, xxxi 2, etc. (see the 
Comm. on Num. xxvii. 17). Thenius has explained this incor- 
rectly : “in his going out of the temple and entering into the 
palace.”-——Vers. 9-11. The execution of these plans. The high 
priest gave the captains “the spears and shields (DREW : see at 
2 Sam. viii. 7) which (belonged) to king David, that were in the 
house of Jehovah,” te. the weapons which David had presented 
to the sanctuary as dedicatory offerings. Instead of NNN 
we ought probably to read nnn (cf. Mic. iv. 3, Isa. ii. 4), 
after the 5°N2N of the Chronicles, since the collective force of 
3M is very improbable in prose, and a nN might easily drop out 
through a copyist’s error. Jehoiada gave the captains weapons 
from the temple, because, as has been already observed, they 
had come unarmed, and not, as Thenius imagines, to provide 
them with old and sacred weapons instead of their ordinary 
ones. In ver. 11 the position of all the divisions is given in 
a comprehensive manner, for the purpose of appending the 
further course of the affair, namely, the coronation of the king. 
“ Thus the halberdiers stood, every one with his weapons in his 
hand, from the right wing of the house to the left wing, towards 
the altar (of burnt-offering) and the (temple-) house, round 
about the king,” ze. to cover the king on all sides. For it is 
evident that we are not to understand 2°30 WON as signify- 
ing the encircling of the king, from the statement in ver. 12, 
according to which Jehoiada did not bring out the king’s son 
till after the men had taken up their positions. The use of 
o'x.5, to signify the captains with the armed priests and Levites 
put under their command for this purpose, is an uncommon 
one, but it may be explained from the fact that O°) had retained 
the general meaning of royal halberdiers; and the priests and 
Levites under the command of the captains of the royal body- guard 
by this very act discharged the duty of the royal body-guard 
itself. The chronicler has used the indefinite expression pyN-99, 
the whole of the people assembled in the temple-court.—Ver. 
12. After the approaches to the temple had all been occupied 
in this manner, Jehoiada brought out the king’s son from his 
home in the temple; or, he brought him forth, set the crown 
upon him, and handed him the testimony, te. the book of the 
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law, as the rule of his life and action as king, according to the 
precept in Deut. xvii. 18, 19. NUpyT NN is connected with 
“UZT NN YOY, because yoy A. has the general meaning “ delivered 
to him, handed him,” and does not specially affirm the putting on 
of the crown. %°25', they made him king. The subject is the 
persons present, though, as a matter of course, the anointing 
was performed by Jehoiada and the priests, as the Chonicles 
expressly affirm. Clapping the hands was a sign of joyful accla- 
mation, like the cry, “ Long live the king” (cf. 1 Kings 1. 39). 
Vers. 13-16. Death of Athaltah—vVers. 13, 14. As soon as 
Athaliah heard the loud rejoicing of the people, she came to the 
people into the temple, and when she saw the youthful king in 
his standing-place surrounded by the princes, the trumpeters, and 
the whole of the people, rejoicing and blowing the trumpets, 
she rent her clothes with horror, and cried out, Conspiracy, con- 
spiracy! Oy px does not mean the people running together, 
but the original reading in the text was probably DYM PY, the 
people and the halberdiers, and the Vav dropped out through an 
oversight of the copyist. By [7 we are to understand the 
captains of the halberdiers with the armed Levites, as m ver. 
11; and OY is the people who had assembled besides (cf. ver. 
19). In the Chronicles 775 o'92nDM oO'NNN is in apposition to 
Dy: the noise of the people, the halberdiers, and those who 
praised the king. The "89, upon which the king stood, was not 
@ pillar, but an elevated standing-place (suggestus) for the king 
at the eastern gate of the inner court (8i253, 2 Chron xxiii. 
13 compared with Ezek. xlvi. 2), when he visited the temple 
on festive occasions (cf. ch. xxii. 3), and it was most probably 
identical with the brazen scaffold (15) mentioned in 2 Chron. 
vi. 13, which would serve to explain D873, “ according to the 
right” (Angl. V. “as the manner was”). O80 are not merely 
the captains mentioned in vers. 4, 9, and 10, but these together 
with the rest of the assembled heads of the nation (NiaNn ‘we, 
2 Chron. xiii. 2), nin¥sni, the trumpets, is an abbreviated ex- 
pression for those blowing the trumpets, the trumpeters. The 
reference is to the Levitical musicians mentioned in 1 Chron 
xiii 8, xv. 24, etc.; for they are distinguished from ‘1 py, “all 
the people of the land rejoicing and blowing the trumpets,” <.e. 
not all the military men of the land who were present in Jeru- 
salem (Thenius), but the mass of the people present in the temple 
(Bertheau).—Ver. 15. Jehoiada then commanded the captains 
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Gan “IPB, those placed over the army, ze. the armed men of the 
Levites, to lead out Athaliah between the ranks, and to slay 
every one who followed her, z.e. who took her part (Nn, inf. abs. 
instead of imperative); for, as is added supplementarily in ex- 
planation of this command, the priest had (previously) said: 
“ Let her not be slain in the house of Jehovah.” The temple 
was not to be defiled with the blood of the usurper and mur- 
deress.— Ver. 16. Thus they made way for her on both sides, or, 
according to the correct explanation given by the Chaldee, 30°” 
on aD, they formed lines (Spalier, fences) and escorted her back, 
and she came by the way of the horses’ entrance into the palace, 
and was there put to death, O'DiD7 MI3D is explained in the 
Chronicles by 0°D1Dn 7yw sip, entrance of the horse-gate. The 
entrance for the horses, z.e. the way which led to the royal mews, 
is not to be identified with the horse-gate mentioned in Neh. 
iii. 28; for this was a gate in the city wall, whereas the road 
from the temple to the royal mews, which were no doubt near 
the palace, was inside the wall 

Vers. 17-20. Renewal of the covenant, extermination of the 
worship of Baal, and entrance of the king into the palace.—Ver. 
17. After Jehoash was crowned and Athaliah put to death, 
Jehoiada concluded the covenant (1) between Jehovah on the 
one hand and the king and people on the other, and (2) between 
the king and the people. The former was simply a renewal of 
the covenant which the Lord had made with Israel through 
Moses (Ex. xxiv.), whereby the king and the people bound them- 
selves mind py? nind, 2.e. to live as the people of the Lord, or to 
keep His law (cf. Deut. iv. 20, xxvii. 9, 10), and was based upon 
the “ testimony” handed to the king. This covenant naturally 
led to the covenant between the king and the people, whereby 
the king bound himself to rule his people according to the law 
of the Lord, and the people vowed that they would be obedient 
and subject to the king as the ruler appointed by the Lord (cf. 
2 Sam. v. 3). The renewal of the covenant with the Lord was 
necessary, because under the former kings the people had fallen 
away from the Lord and served Baal. The immediate conse- 
quence of the renewal of the covenant, therefore, was the exter- 
mination of the worship of Baal, which is mentioned at once in 
ver. 18, although its proper place in order of time 1s after ver. 
18. All the people (7285 Dy~53, as in ver. 14) went to the temple 
of Baal, threw down his altars, broke his images (the columns of 
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Baal and Astarte) rightly, z.e. completely (20) as in Deut. ix. 21), 
and slew the priest Mattan, probably the chief priest of Baal, 
before his altars. That the temple of Baal stood within the 
limits of the sanctuary, «.e. of the temple of Jehovah (Thenius), 
cannot be shown to be probable either from 2 Chron. xxiv. 7 or 
from the last clause of this verse. (For 2 Chron. xxiv. 7 see 
the fuller remarks on ch. xii 5.) The words “and the priest 
set overseers over the house of Jehovah” do not affirm that 
Jehoiada created the office of overseer over the temple for the 
purpose of guarding against a fresh desecration of the temple by 
idolatry (Thenius), but simply that he appointed overseers over 
the temple, namely, priests and Levites entrusted with the duty 
of watching over the performance of worship according to the 
precepts of the law, as is more’ minutely described in vers. 18 
and 19.—Ver. 19. And he took the captains, and they brought 
the king down out of the house of Jehovah, etc. The word M% 
is not to be pressed, but simply affirms that Jehoiada entrusted 
the persons named with the duty of conducting the king into 
his palace. Beside the captains over a hundred (see at ver. 4) 
there are mentioned D'¥1N 35, ze. the royal halberdiers (the 
body-guard), who had passed over to the new king immediately 
after the fall of Athaliah and now followed their captains, and 
ys by-d, all the rest of the people assembled. Instead of the 
halberdiers there are mentioned in the Chronicles Devinn DYWINT 
Dy2, the nobles and lords in the nation—a completion implied 
in the facts themselves, since Jehoiada had drawn the heads of 
the nation into his plan, and on the other hand the express al- 
lusion to the body-guard might be omitted as of inferior import- 
ance. We cannot infer from 1% that the bridge between Moriah 
and Zion was not yet in existence, as Thenius supposes, but 
simply that the bridge was lower than the temple-courts. In- 
stead of D'¥1N 7yv, the gate of the runners (ze. of the halberdiers), 
we find in the Chronicles froyn “YY, the upper gate, which appears 
to have been a gate of the temple, according to ch. xv. 35 and 
2 Chron. xxvii. 3. The statement that they came by the way 
of the runners’ gate into the house of the king is not at variance 
with this, for it may be understood as meaning that it was by 
the halberdiers’ gate of the temple that the entry into the palace 
was carried out.—In ver. 20 this account is concluded with the 
general remark that all the people rejoiced, sc. at the coronation 
of Joash, and the city was quiet, when they slew Athaliah with 
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the sword. This is the way, so far as the sense is concerned, in 
which the last two clauses are to be connected, 


CHAP. XII. REIGN OF KING JOASH OF JUDAH, AND REPAIRING OF 
THE TEMPLE. 


All that is recorded of the forty years’ reign of Joash, in 
addition to the general characteristics of the reign (vers. 1-4), 
is the repairing of the temple which was effected by him (vers. 
5-17), and the purchased retreat of the Syrians from their 
invasion of Judah (vers. 18 and 19), and finally his violent 
death in consequence of a conspiracy formed against him, of 
which we have only a brief notice in vers. 20-22. The parallel 
account in 2 Chron. xxiv. supplies several additions to this: 
viz. concerning the wives of Joash, the distribution of the 
Levites at the repairing of the temple, the death of Jehoiada, 
and the seduction of Joash to idolatry by the chief men of 
Judah, and the stoning of the prophet Zechariah, who condemned 
this rebellion,—all of which can easily be fitted into our account. 

Vers. 1-4 (1-5). Reign of Joash.—Ver. 1 (1, 2). His age on 
ascending the throne, viz. seven years (cf. ch. xi. 4).—Com- 
mencement and length of his reign. His mother’s name was 
Zibiah of Beersheba—vVer. 2 (3). Joash did that which was 
right in the eyes of the Lord ‘1) WW YOI23, “all his days 
that, ” etc., i.e. during the whole period. of his life that Jehoiada 

instructed him (for WW after substantives indicating time, place, 
and mode, see Ewald, § 331, c,3; and for the use of the suffix 
attached to the noun defined by hn we, compare ch. xiii. 14); 
not “all his life long, because J ehoiada had instructed him,” 
although the Athnach under >‘ favours this view. For Jehoiada 
had not instructed him before he began to reign, but he instructed 
him after he had been raised to the throne at the age of seven 
years, that is to say, so long as Jehoiada himself lived. The 
ymin ‘roD of the Chronicles is therefore a correct explanation. 
But after Jehoiada’s death, Joash yielded to the petitions of the 
princes of Judah that he would assent to their worshipping 
idols, and at length went so far as to stone the son of his bene- 
factor, the prophet Zechariah, on account of his candid reproof 
of this apostasy (2 Chron. xxiv. 17—22).—Ver. 3 (4). But the 
worship on the high places was not entirely suppressed, not- 
withstanding the fact that Jehoiada instructed him (on this 
standing formula see the Comm. on 1 Kings xv. 14). 
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Vers. 4-16 (5-17). Repairing of the temple (cf. 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 5-14)—Vers. 4, 5. That the temple, which had fallen 
into ruins, might be restored, Joash ordered the priests to collect 
all the money of the consecrated gifts, that was generally brought 
into the house of the Lord, and to effect therewith all the 
repairs that were needed in the temple. The general expression 
D'v1pn D2, money of the holy gifts, ze. money derived from 
holy gifts, is more specifically defined by ‘) 73)y 403, according 
to which it consisted of three kinds of payments to the temple : 
viz. (1) 721) 40D, 2. money of persons mustered (or numbered 
in the census); 19 is an abbreviated expression for 72197 
O'1PBi1, “ he who passes over to those who are numbered ” (Ex. 
xxx. 13), as it has been correctly interpreted by the Chald., 
Rashi, Abarb., and others; whereas the explanation “ money 
that passes” (Luther), or current coin, which Thenius still 
defends, yields no suitable sense, since it is impossible to see 
why only current coin should be accepted, and not silver in 
bars or vessels, inasmuch as Moses had accepted gold, silver, 
copper, and other objects of value iz natura, for the building 
of the tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 2, 3, xxxv. 5, xxxvi. 5,6). The 
brevity of the expression may be explained from the fact, that 
1aiy {D3 had become a technical term on the ground of the 
passage in the law already cited. The objection raised by 
Thenius, that the explanation adopted would be without any 
parallel, would, if it could be sustained, also apply to his own 
explanation “ current money,” in which 7319 is also taken as 
an abbreviation of b> 73) in Gen. xxiii 16. There is still 
less ground for the other objection, that if 73'Y 402 denoted 
one kind of temple-revenue, 93 or MX would necessarily have 
been used. (2) S219... WN, “every kind of souls’ valuation 
money ;” “N is more precisely defined by i379, and the position 
in which it stands before 1DD resembles the {N32 in Gen. xv. 
10—literally, soul money of each one’s valuation. Thenius is 
wrong in his interpretation, “every kind of money of the souls 
according to their valuation,” to which he appends the erroneous 
remark, that &S is also used in Zech. x. 1 and Joel ii. 7 in con- 
nection with inanimate objects as equivalent to bb, jaw 2. OR, 
every kind of valuation, because both in the redemption of the 
male first-born (Num. xviii. 15, 16) and also in the case of 
persons under a vow a payment had to be made according to 
the valuation of the priest. (3) “ All the money that cometh 
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into any one’s mind to bring into the house of the Lord,” ze. all 
the money which was offered as a free-will offering to the 
sanctuary. This money the priests were to take to themselves, 
every one from his acquaintance, and therewith repair all the 
dilapidations that were to be found in the temple. In the 
Chronicles the different kinds of money to be collected for this 
purpose are not specified; but the whole is embraced under 
the general expression “the taxes of Moses the servant of God, 
and of the congregation of Israel, to the tent of the testimony,” 
which included not only the contribution of half a shekel for 
the building of the temple, which is prescribed in Ex. xxx. 
12 sqq., but also the other two taxes mentioned in this 
account.' Again, according to ver. 7 of the Chronicles, Joash 
gave the following reason for his command: “For Athaliah, 
the wicked woman, and her sons have demolished the house of 
God, and all the dedicated gifts of the house of Jehovah have 
they used for the Baals.” We are not told in what the violent 
treatment or demolition (2) of the temple by Athaliah and 
her sons consisted. The circumstance that considerable repairs 
even of the stonework of the temple were required in the time 
of Joash, about 130 or 140 years after it was built, is quite 
conceivable without any intentional demolition. And in no 
case can we infer from these words, as Thenius has done, that 
Athaliah or her sons had erected a temple of Baal within the 
limits of the sanctuary. The application of all the dedicatory 
offerings of the house of Jehovah to the Baals, involves nothing 
more than that the gifts which were absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of the temple and temple-service were withdrawn 
from the sanctuary of Jehovah and applied to the worship of 
Baal, and therefore that the decay of the sanctuary would neces- 
sarily follow upon the neglect of the worship.—Vers. 6 sqq. But 


1 There is no ground either in the words or in the facts for restricting the 
perfectly general expression ‘‘taxes of Moses and of the congregation of 
Israel” to the payment mentioned in Ex. xxx. 12, as Thenius and Bertheau 
have done, except perhaps the wish to find a discrepancy between the two 
accounts, for the purpose of being able to accuse the chronicler, if not of 
intentional falsification, as De Wette does, at any rate of perverting the true 
state of the case. The assertion of Thenius, that the yearly payment of half a 
shekel, which was appointed in the law and regarded as atonement-money, 
appears to be directly excluded in our text, is simply founded upon the inter- 
pretation given to 43)y DD as current money, which we have already proved 
to be false. | 
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when the twenty-third year of the reign of Joash arrived, and the 
dilapidations had not been repaired, the king laid the matter 
before the high priest Jehoiada and the priests, and directed 
them not to take the money any more from their acquaintance, 
but to give it for the dilapidations of the temple; “and the 
priests consented to take no money, and not to repair the 
dilapidations of the house,” 2.¢. not to take charge of the repairs. 
We may see from this consent how the command of the king is 
to be understood. Hitherto the priests had collected the money 
to pay for the repairing of the temple; but inasmuch as they 
had not executed the repairs, the king took away from them 
both the collection of the money and the obligation to repair 
the temple. The reason for the failure of the first measure is 
not mentioned in our text, and can only be inferred from the 
new alrangement made by the king (ver. 9): “Jehoiada took a 
chest,—of course by the command of the king, as is expressly 
mentioned in 2 Chron. xxiv. 8,—bored a hole in the door (the 
lid) thereof, and placed it by the side of the altar (of burnt- 
offering) on the mght by the entrance of every one into the 
house of Jehovah., that the priests keeping the threshold might 
put thither (¢.e. into the chest) all the money that was brought 
into the house of Jehovah.”—Ver. 10. “And when they saw 
that there was much money in the chest, the king’s writer and 
the high priest came, and bound up and reckoned the money 
that was found in the house of Jehovah.” ‘1¥, to bind up the 
money in bags (cf. ch. v. 23). The binding is mentioned before 
the reckoning, because the pieces of money were not counted 
singly, but packed at once into bags, which were then weighed 
for the purpose of estimating the amount received.—Vers. 11, 
12. “They gave the money weighed into the hands of those who 
did the work, who were placed over the house of Jehovah,” @. 
the appointed overlookers of the work; “and they paid it (as 
it was required) to the carpenters and builders, who worked at 
the house, and to the masons and the hewers of stone, and for 
the purchase of wood and hewn stones, to repair the dilapida- 
tions of the house, and for all that might be spent (S¥, 2.e. be 
given out) for the house for repairing it.” It is quite clear 
from this, that the assertion of J. D. Michaelis, De Wette, and 
others, that the priests had embezzled the money collected, is 
perfectly imaginary. For if the king had cherished any such 
suspicion against the priests, he would not have asked for their 
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consent to an alteration of the first arrangement or to the new 
measure; and still less would he have commanded that the 
priests who kept the door should put the money into the chest, 
for this would have been no safeguard against embezzlement. 
For if the door-keepers wished to embezzle, all that they would 
need to do would be to put only a part of the money into the 
chest. The simple reason and occasion for giving up the first 
arrangement and introducing the new arrangement with the 
chest, was that the first measure had proved to be insufficient 
for the accomplishment of the purpose expected by the king. 
For inasmuch as the king had not assigned any definite amount 
for the repairing of the temple, but had left it to the priests to 
pay for the cost of the repairs out of the money that was to 
be collected, one portion of which at least came to themselves, 
according to the law, for their own maintenance and to provide 
for the expenses of worship, it might easily happen, without the 
least embezzlement on the part of the priests, that the money 
collected was paid out again for the immediate necessities of 
worship and their own maintenance, and that nothing remained 
to pay for the building expenses. For this reason the king 
himself now undertook the execution of the requisite repairs. 
The reason why the chest was provided for the money to be 
collected was, first of all, that the money to be collected for the 
building might be separated from the rest of the money that 
came in and was intended for the priests; and secondly, that 
the contributions to be gathered for the building might be in- 
creased, since it might be expected that the people would give 
more if the collections were made for the express purpose of 
restoring the temple, than if only the legal and free-will offerings 
were simply given to the priests, without any one knowing how 
much would be applied to the building—And because the king 
had taken the building into his own hand, as often as the chest was 
full he sent his secretary to reckon the money along with the high 
priest, and hand it over to the superintendents of the building. 
If we compare with this the account in the Chronicles, it 
helps to confirm the view which we have obtained from an un- 
prejudiced examination of the text as to the affair in question. 
According to ver. 5 of the Chronicles, Joash had commanded 
the priests and Levites to accelerate the repairs; “but the 
Levites did not hurry.” This may be understood as signifying 
that they were dilatory both in the collection of the money and 
2A 
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in the devotion of a portion of their revenues to the repairing of 
the temple. But that the king took the matter in hand himself, 
not so much because of the dilatoriness or negligence of the 
priests as because his first measure, regarded as an expedient, 
did not answer the purpose, is evident from the fact that, 
according to the Chronicles, he did not content himself with 
placing the chest at the entrance, but had a proclamation made 
at the same time in Judah and Jerusalem, to offer the tax of 
Moses for the repair of the temple (ver. 9)—evidently with no 
other intention than to procure more liberal contributions. For, 
according to ver. 10, all the chief men and all the people 
rejoiced thereat, and cast their gifts into the chest, ¢e. they 
offered their gifts with joy for the purpose that had been pro- 
claimed.—The other points of difference between the Chronicles 
and our texi are unimportant. For instance, that they placed the 
chest “at the gate of the house of Jehovah on the outside.” The 
nyin merely defines the expression in our text, ND WN-NII3 [O12 
nm , “to the right at the entrance into the temple,” more minutely, 
by showing that the ark was not placed on the inner side 
of the entrance into the court of the priests, but against the 
outer wall of it. This is not at variance with Maren OWN in 
ver. 10; for even apart from the account in the Chronicles, 
and according to our own text, this cannot be understood as 
sionifying that the ark had been placed in the middle of the 
court, as Thenius explains in opposition to ‘I MxX-NII3, but can 
only mean at the entrance which was on the right side of the 
altar, 7c. at the southern entrance into the inner court. Again, 
the further variation, that according to the Chronicles (ver. ‘1 1), 
when the chest was full, an officer of the high priest came with 
the scribe (not the high priest himself), furnishes simply a more 
exact definition of our account, in which the high priest is 
named ; just as, according to ver. 10, the high priest took the 
chest and bored a hole in the lid, which no intelligent commen- 
tator would understand as signifying that the high priest did it 
with his own hand. But there is a real difference between 
vers, 14 and 15 of our text and ver. 14 of the Chronicles, 
though the solution of this suggests itself at once on a closer 
inspection of the words. According to our account, there were 
no golden or silver vessels, basons, knives, bowls, etc., made with 
the money that was brought in, but it was given for the repair- 
ing of the house. In the Chronicles, on the contrary, it is 
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stated that “ when they had finished the repairs, they brought 
the remnant of the money tothe king and Jehoiada, and he (the 
king) used it for vessels for the house of the Lord, for vessels of 
the service,’ etc. But if we take proper notice of nnidza here, 
there is no ground for saying that there is any contradiction, 
since the words of our text affirm nothing more than that none 
of the money that came in was applied to the making of vessels 
of worship so long as the repairing of the building went on. 
What took place afterwards is not stated in our account, which 
is limited to the main fact ; this we learn from the Chronicles. 
— Ver. 15. No return was required of the inspectors as' to the 
money handed over to them, because they were convinced of 
their honesty.—Ver. 16. The money obtained from trespass- 
offerings and sin-offerings was not brought into the house of 
Jehovah, 7.e. was not applied to the repairing of the temple, but 
was left for the priests. In the case of the trespass-offering 
compensation had to be made for the earthly debt according to 
the valuation of the priest, with the addition of a fifth in money ; 
and this was assigned to the priests not only in the case of a 
yo committed against Jehovah, but also when a neighbour had 
been injured in his property, if he had died in the meantime 
(see at Lev. v. 16 and'Num. v. 9). On the other hand, in the 
case of the sin-offerings the priests received no money according 
to the law. Most of the commentators therefore assume, that 
those who lived at a distance had sent money to the priests, 
that they might offer sin-offerings with it, and what money was 
over they had retained for themselves. But there is not the 
slightest trace of any such custom, which is quite at variance 
with the idea of the sin-offering. It may probably have become 
a customary thing in the course of time, for those who presented 
these offerings to compensate the officiating priest for his trouble 
by a free-will gift. 

Vers. 17 and 18. The brief account of Hazael’s campaign 
against Jerusalem is completed by 2 Chron. xxiv. 23, 24. 
Hazael had gone down along the coast after defeating Israel 
(see ch. xiii 3), for the purpose of making war upon Judah 
also, and had taken Gath, which Rehoboam had fortified 
(2 Chron. xi. 8). He then set his face, ze. determined, to 
advance to Jerusalem; and Joash took the temple treasures, 
etc. According to the Chronicles, he sent an army against 
Judah and Jerusalem, which destroyed all the princes of the 
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nation and sent much booty to the king to Damascus, as the 
small army of the Syrians had smitten the very large army of 
Judah. To protect Jerusalem, after this defeat, from being 
taken by the Syrians, Joash sent all the treasures of the temple 
and palace to Hazael, and so purchased the withdrawal of the 
Syrians. In this way the two brief accounts of the war may 
be both reconciled and explained; whereas the opinion, still 
repeated by Thenius, that the two passages treat of different 
wars, has no tenable ground to rest upon. The Philistian city 
of Gath (see the Comm. on Josh. xiii. 3) appears to have he- 
longed at that time to the kingdom of Judah, so that the Gath- 
ites were not among the Philistines who made an incursion into 
Judah in the reign of Joram along with the Arabian tribes of 
the south (2 Chron. xxi 16). And it is impossible to deter- 
mine when Gath was wrested from the Syrians again; probably 
in the time of Joash the son of Jehoahaz of Israel, as he re- 
covered from the Syrians all the cities which they had taken 
from the Israelites under Jehoahaz (ch. xiii. 25), and even 
smote Amaziah the king of Judxa at Bethshemesh and took 
him prisoner (ch. xiv. 13; 2 Chron. xxv. 21 sqq.). “All the 
consecrated things, which Jehoshaphat, Joram, and Ahaziah had 
consecrated, and his own consecrated things,” 7.e. what he (Joash) 
himself had consecrated. The existence of such temple. treasures 
is not at variance either with the previous account of the repairing 
of the temple, for Joash would not use the consecrated offerings for 
the restoration of the temple, as the current revenue of the temple 
was sufficient for the purpose, or with 2 Chron. xxiv. 7, where 
it is stated that Athaliah and her sons had applied all the ‘71? 
_ ni M3 to the Baals (see at ch. xii. 5, p. 367); for even if we are 
to understand by the sons of Athaliah not bastard sons (Ewald, 
Gesch. iii. p. 582), but the brethren of Joram whom the Philis- 
tines and Arabians had carried off, Ahaziah and Joram, although 
they both of them served Baal, may, from political considera- . 
tions, have now and then made consecrated gifts to the temple, . 
if only in a passing fit of religious fear. 

Vers. 19-21. Conspiracy against Joash—Not long after the 
departure of the Syrians,- who had left Joash, according to 
2 Chron. xxiv. 25, with many wounds, his servants formed 
conspiracy against him and slew him upon his bed in the house 
Millo, which goeth down to Silla’ This description of the 
locality is perfectly obscure for us. The conjecture that Nos 
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was the house in the castle of Milo which is so frequently 
mentioned (see at 1 Kings ix. 15 and 2 Sam. v. 9), is pre- 
cluded by the fact that this castle is always called N58" (with 
the article). NBD is regarded by many as an abbreviation of 
7IDDN, “which goes down by the road;” and Thenius supposes 
that the reference is to the road which ran diagonally through 
the city from the Joppa gate to the Haram-area, corresponding 
to the present David’s road. Others regard xDD as the proper 
name of a place in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. It is im- 
possible to get any certain meaning out of it, unless we alter 
the text according to arbitrary assumptions, as Thenius has done. 
The conspirators were Jozachar the son of Shimeath, and Jehoza- 
bad the son of Shomer, according to ver. 21; but according to 
the Chronicles (ver. 26), they were Zabad the son of Shimeath 
the Ammonitess, and Jehozabad the son of Shimrith the Moab- 
itess. The identity of the first names is perfectly obvious. 72! 
is a copyist’s error for 2!, and this is the contracted form of 


- 33r. The difference in the second: son of Shomer according 


to our text, and son of the Shimrith according to the Chronicles, 
has probably also arisen from a slip of the pen, since 1»¥ might 
easily be occasioned by the dropping out of the n from the de- 
fectively written mnv, although it is also possible that Shomer 


- may be the name of the grandfather. Joash was buried with 


his fathers in the city of David; but according to ver. 25 of 
the Chronicles he was not buried in the graves of the kings. 
The two statements are not irreconcilable ; and there may be 
good historical ground for the account in the Chronicles, as 
Bertheau acknowledges with perfect justice, in spite of the sus- 
picion which has been cast upon it by Thenius. 


CHAP. XIII. REIGNS OF JEHOAHAZ AND JOASH, KINGS OF ISRAEL. 
DEATH OF ELISHA. 


Vers. 1-9. REIGN oF JEHOAHAZ. — Jehu was followed by 
Jehoahaz his son, “in the twenty-third year of Joash of Judah.” 
This synchronistic statement is not only at variance with ver. 
10, but cannot be very well reconciled with ch xu 1. If 
Jehoahaz began to reign in the twenty-third year of Joash king 
of Judah, and reigned seventeen years, his son cannot have fol- 
lowed him after his death in the thirty-seventh year of Joash of 
Judah, as is stated in ver. 10, for there are only fourteen years 
and possibly a few months between the twenty-third and thirty- 
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seventh years of Joash; and even if he ascended the throne at 
the commencement of the twenty-third year of the reign of 
Joash and died at the end of the thirty-seventh, they could only 
be reckoned as fifteen and not as seventeen years. Moreover, 
according to ch. xii 1, Joash of Judah began to reign in the 
seventh year of Jehu, and therefore Athaliah, who ascended the 
throne at the same time as Jehu, reigned fully six years, If, 
therefore, the first year of Joash of Judah coincides with the 
seventh year of Jehu, the twenty-eighth year of Jehu must cor- 
respond to the twenty-second year of Joash of Judah; and in 
this year of Joash not only did Jehu die, but his son Jehoahaz 
ascended the throne. Consequently we must substitute the 
twenty-second year of Joash, or perhaps, still more correctly, 
the twenty-first year (Josephus), for the twenty-third.’ If Jehu 
died in the earliest months of the twenty-eighth year of his 
reign, so that he only reigned twenty-seven years and one or 
two months, his death and his son’s ascent of the throne might 


1 On the other hand, Thenius, who follows des Vignoles and Winer, not only 
defends the correctness of the account “in the twenty-third year of Joash,” 
because it agrees with the twenty-eight years’ reign of Jehu (ch. x. 36), but 
also holds fast the seventeen years’ duration of the reign of Jehoahaz on 
account of its agreement with ch. xiv. 1; for 6 years (Athaliah) + 40 years 
(Joash) = 46 years, and 28 years (Jehu) +17 years (Jehoahaz) = 45 years ; 80 
that, as is there affirmed, Amaziah the son of Joash ascended the throne in 
the second year of Joash the son of Jehoahaz. But to arrive at this result 
he assumes that there is an error in ver. 10, namely, that instead of the 
thirty-seventh year we ought to read the thirty-ninth year there, according 
to the edit. Aldina of the LXX. But apart from the fact that, as we have 
shown above in the text, the datum ‘‘in the twenty-third year of Joash” 
does not harmonize with the twenty-eight years’ reign of Jehu, this solution 
of the difference is overthrown by the circumstance that, in order to obtain 
this agreement between ver. 1 and ver. 14, Thenius reckons the years of the 
reigns not only of Athaliah and Joash, but also of Jehu and Jehoahaz, as fall 
years (the former 16 + 40, the latter 28+ 17); whereas, in order to bring 
the datum in ver. 1 (in the twenty-third year of Joash) into harmony with 
the emendation proposed in ver. 10 (in the thirty-ninth year of Joash), he 
reckons the length of the reign of Jehoahaz as only sixteen years (instead of 
seventeen). For example, if Jehoahaz reigned seventeen years, supposing 
that he ascended the throne in the twenty-third year of Joash of Judah, he 
died in the fortieth year of Joash (not the thirty-ninth), and his son began to 
reign the same year. In that case Amaziah would have begun to reign in 
the first year of Jehoash of Israel, and not in the second, as is stated in ch 
xiv. 1.—The reading of the LXX. (ed. Ald. ver. 10), “in the thirty-ninth 
year,” is therefore nothing byt a mistaken emendation resorted to for the 
purpose of removing a discrepancy, but of no critical value. 
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fall even in the closing months of the twenty-first year of the 
reign of Joash of Judah. And from the twenty-first to the 
thirty-seventh year of Joash, Jehoahaz may have reigned six- 
teen years and a few months, and his reign be described as 
lasting seventeen years.—Vers. 2, 3. As Jehoahaz trod in the 
footsteps of his forefathers and continued the sin of Jeroboam 
(the worship of the calves), the Lord punished Israel during his 
reign even more than in that of his predecessor. The longer 
and the more obstinately the sin was continued, the more severe 
did the punishment become. He gave them (the Israelites) into 
the power of the Syrian king Hazael and his son Benhadad 
posts, “the whole time,” sc. of the reign of Jehoahaz (md. 
ver. 22); not of the reigns of Hazael and Benhadad, as Thenius 
supposes in direct opposition to vers, 24 and 25. According to 
ver. 7, the Syrians so far destroyed the Israelitish army, that only 
fifty horsemen, ten war-chariots, and ten thousand foot soldiers 
were left—Vers. 4 sqq. In this oppression Jehoahaz prayed 
to the Lord ( ‘5 n9n as in 1 Kings xiii. 6); and the Lord 
heard this prayer, because He saw their oppression at the hands 
of the Syrians, and gave Israel a saviour, so that they came out 
from the power of the Syrians and dwelt in their booths again, 
as before, z.e. were able to live peaceably again in their houses, 
without being driven off and led away by the foe. The saviour, 
yrwid, was neither an angel, nor the prophet Elisha, nor guidam 
e ducibus Joasi, as some of the earlier commentators supposed, 
nor a victory obtained by Jehoahaz over the Syrians, nor merely 
Jeroboam (Thenius); but the Lord gave them the saviour in 
the two successors of Jehoahaz, in the kings Jehoash and Jero- 
boam, the former of whom wrested from the Syrians all the 
cities that had been conquered by them under his father (ver. 
25), while the latter restored the ancient boundaries of Israel 
(ch. xiv. 25). According to vers. 22-25, the oppression by the 
Syrians lasted as long as Jehoahaz lived; but after his death 
the Lord had compassion upon Israel, and after the death of 
Hazael, when his son Benhadad had become king, Jehoash re- 
covered from Benhadad all the Israelitish cities that had been 
taken by the Syrians. It is obvious from this, that the oppres- 
sion which Benhadad the son of Hazael inflicted upon Israel, 
according to ver. 3, falls within the period of his father’s reign, 
so that it was not as king, but as commander-in-chief under his 
father, that he oppressed Israel, and therefore he is not even - 
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called king in ver. 3.—Ver. 6. “ Only they departed not,” etc., is 
inserted as a parenthesis and must be expressed thus: “ although 
they departed not from the sin of Jeroboam.”—Ver. 7. “ For 
(2) he had not left,” etc., furnishes the ground for ver. 5: God 
gave them a saviour, . . . although they did not desist from the 
sin of Jeroboam, . . . for Israel had been brought to the last ex- 
tremity ; He (Jehovah) had left to Jehoahaz people (OY, people 
of war), only fifty horsemen, etc. For ‘Df instead of Sonn 
(ver. 6), see at 1 Kings xxi 21. The suffix 73 in ver. 6 refers 
to NXON, just as that in 735D in ver. 2 (see at ch. iii. 3). “And 
even the Asherah was (still) standing at Samaria,” probably 
from the time of Ahab downwards (1 Kings xvi. 33), since 
Jehu is not said to have destroyed it (ch. x. 26 sqq.). ‘31 DDE, 
“and had made them like dust for trampling upon,’—an ex- 
pression denoting utter destruction.—Vers. 8 and 9. Close of the 
reign of Jehoahaz. Jehoahaz had probably shown his might in 
the war with the Syrians, although he had been overcome. 


Vers. 10-13. REIGN oF JEHOASH OR JOASH OF ISRAEL.—On 
the commencement of his reign see at ver. 1. He also walked 
in the sins of Jeroboam (compare ver. 11 with vers. 2 and 6). 
The war with Amaziah referred to in ver. 12 is related in the 
history of this king in ch. xiv. 8-14; and the close of the reign 
of Joash is also recorded there (vers. 15 and 16) with the stand- 
ing formula. And even here it ought not to be introduced till 
the end of the chapter, instead of in vers. 12 and 13, inasmuch 
as the verses which follow relate several things belonging to the 
reign of Joash. But as they are connected with the termination 
of Elisha’s life, it was quite admissible to wind up the reign of 
Joash with ver. 13. 


Vers. 14-21. ILLNESS AND DEATH OF THE PROPHET ELISHA. 
—Ver. 14. When Elisha was taken ill with the sickness of 
which he was to die, king Joash visited him and wept over his 
face, 2.c. bending over the sick man as he lay, and exclaimed, “ My 
father, my father! the chariot of Israel and horsemen thereof :” 
just as Elisha had mourned over the departure of Elijah (ch. 
li. 12). This lamentation of the king at the approaching death 
of the prophet shows that Joash knew how to value his labours. 
And on account of this faith which was manifested in his recog- 
nition of the prophet’s worth, the Lord gave the king another 
gracious assurance through the dying Elisha, which was confirmed 
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by means of a symbolical action —Vers. 15 sqq. “ Take—said 
Elisha to Joash—bow and arrows, . . . and let thy hand pass 
over the bow” (3374), ze. stretch the bow. He then placed his 
hands upon the king’s hands, as a sign that the power which was 
to be given to the bow-shot came from the Lord through the 
mediation of the prophet. He then directed him to open the 
window towards the east and shoot, adding as he shot off the 
arrow: “ An arrow of salvation from the Lord, and an arrow of 
salvation against the Syrians; and thou wilt smite the Syrians at 
Aphek (see at 1 Kings xx. 26) to destruction.” The arrow that 
was shot off was to be a symbol of the help of the Lord against 
the Syrians to their destruction. This promise the king was 
then to appropriate to himself through an act of hisown. Elisha 
therefore directed him (ver. 18) to “ take the arrows ;” and when 
he had taken them, said: 7Y°N 44, “strike to the earth,” 2.e. shoot 
the arrows to the ground, not “ smite the earth with the bundle 
of arrows” (Thenius), which neither agrees with the shooting of 
the first arrow, nor admits of a grammatical vindication; for 
731, when used of an arrow, signifies to shoot and to strike with 
the arrow shot off, ze. to wound or to kill (cf. ch. ix. 24, 
1 Kings xxii. 34). The shooting of the arrows to the earth was 
intended to symbolize the overthrow of the Syrians. “ And the 
king shot three times, and then stood (still),” ze. left off shooting. 
—Ver. 19. Elisha was angry at this, and said: “ Thou shouldst 
shoot five or six times, thou wouldst then have smitten the 
Syrians to destruction; but now thou wilt smite them three 
times.” i307: it was to shoot, ze. thou shouldst shoot; com- 
pare Ewald, § 237, c; and for 0°37 M8, then hadst thou smitten, 
vid. Ewald, § 358, a. As the king was told that the arrow 
shot off signified a victory over the Syrians, he ought to have 
shot off all the arrows, to secure a complete victory over them. 
When, therefore, he left off after shooting only three times, this 
was a sign that he was wanting in the proper zeal for obtaining 
the divine promise, 7.¢. in true faith in the omnipotence of God 
to fulfil His promise.! Elisha was angry at this weakness of 
the king’s faith, and told him that by leaving off so soon he had 
deprived himself of a perfect victory over the Syrians.—Vers. 20, 


1 “ When the king reflected upon the power of the kings of Syria, since he 
had not implicit faith in Elisha, he thought that it was enough if he struck 
the earth three times, fearing that the prophecy might not be fulfilled if he 
should strike more blows upon the ground.”—CLERICUS. 
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21. Elisha then died at a great age. As he had been called by 
Elijah to be a prophet in the reign of Ahab and did not die till 
that of Joash, and forty-one years elapsed between the year that 
Ahab died and the commencement of the reign of Joash, he must 
have held his prophetical office for at least fifty years, and have 
attained the age of eighty. “And they buried him just as 
marauding bands of Moabites entered the land. And it came 
to pass, that at the burial of a man they saw the marauding 
bands coming, and placed the dead man in the greatest haste in 
the grave of Elisha,” for the purpose of escaping from the enemy. 
But when the (dead) man touched the bones of Elisha, he came 
to life again, and rose up upon his feet. “I Axio "TN is a ar- 
cumstantial clause. The difficult expression 72% N3, “a year 
had come,” can only have the meaning given by the LXX. and 
Chald.: “ when a year had come,” and evidently indicates that 
the burial of Elisha occurred at the time when the yearly return- 
ing bands of Moabitish marauders invaded the land. Ewald (Xri. 
Gramm. p. 528) would therefore read xi3, a coming of the year, 
in which case the words would be grammatically subordinate to 
the main clause. Luther renders it “ the same year,” tn tpso anno, 
after the Vulgate and Syriac, as if the reading had been "2 "3. 
Dn, they, the people who had just buried a man. OL, not 
threw, but placed hastily. 9 3M: and the man went and 
touched. 71 serves as a pictorial delineation of the thought, 
that as soon as the dead man touched the bones of Elisha he 
came to life. 2 is not only applied to the motion of inanimate 
objects, but also to the gradual progress of any transaction. The 
conjecture of Thenius and Hitzig, 13204, “and they went away » 18 
quite unsuitable. The earlier Israelites did not bury their dead 
in coffins, but wrapped them in linen cloths and laid them mn 
tombs hewn out of the rock. The tomb was then covered with 
a stone, which could easily be removed. The dead man, who 
was placed thus hurriedly in the tomb which had been opened, 
might therefore easily come into contact with the bones of 
Elisha. The design of this miracle of the restoration of the 
dead man to life was not to show how even in the grave Elisha 
surpassed his master Elijah in miraculous power (Ephr. SyT- and 
others), but to impress the seal of divine attestation upon the 
prophecy of the dying prophet concerning the victory of Joash 
over the Syrians (Wisd. xviii. 13, 14), since the Lord thereby 
bore witness that He was not the God of the dead, but of the 
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living, and that His spirit was raised above death and corrupti- 
bility.—The opinion that the dead man was restored to life again 
in 2 natural manner, through the violent shaking occasioned by 
the fall, or through the coolness of the tomb, needs no refutation. 

Vers. 22-25. The prophecy which Elisha uttered before his 
death is here followed immediately by the account of its fulfil- 
ment, and to this end the oppression of the Israelites by Hazael 
is mentioned once more, together with that turn of affairs which 
took place through the compassion of God after the death of 
Hazael and in the reign of his son Benhadad. ynd is a plu- 
perfect: “Hazael had oppressed” (for the fact itself compare 
vers. 4 and 7). For the sake of the covenant made with the 
patriarchs the Lord turned again to the Israelites, and would 
not destroy them, and did not cast them away from His face 7Y 
mAy (“till now ”), as was the case afterwards, but delivered them 
from the threatening destruction through the death of Hazael. 
For in the reign of his son and successor Benhadad, Joash the 
son of Jehoahaz took from him again (2% is to be connected 
with "p%) the cities which he (Hazael) had taken from Jehoahaz 
in the war. These cities which Hazael had wrested from 
Jehoahaz were on this side of the Jordan, for Hazael had con- 
quered all Gilead in the time of Jehu (ch. x. 32, 33). Joash 
recovered the former from Benhadad, whilst his son Jeroboam 
reconquered Gilead also (see at ch. xiv. 25). 


CHAP. XIV. REIGNS OF AMAZIAH OF JUDAH, AND JEROBOAM II. OF 
ISRAEL. 


Vers. 1-22. REIGN OF AMAZIAH OF JUDAH (cf. 2 Chron. xxv.). 
—Vers. 1-7. Length and spirit of his reign, and his victory over 
the Edomiutes.—Ver. 1. Amaziah began to reign in the second 
year of Joash of Israel. Now as Joash of Israel ascended the 
throne, according to ch. xiii. 10, in the thirty-seventh year of Joash 
of Judah, the latter cannot have reigned thirty-nine full years, 
which might be reckoned as forty (ch. xii. 1), according to the 
principle mentioned at p. 186 sq. of reckoning the current years 
as complete years, if the commencement of his reign took place a 
month or two before Nisan, and his death occurred a month or two 
after, without its being necessary to assume a regency.—-Vers, 2, 
3. Amaziah reigned twenty-nine years in the same theocratical 
spirit as his father Joash, only not like his ancestor David, ze, 
according to the correct explanation in 2 Chron. xxv. 2, not 
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with Dov 335 (see at 1 Kings xi 4), since Amaziah, like his 
father Joash (see at ch. xii. 3), fell into idolatry in the closing 
years of his reign (cf. 2 Chron. xxv. 14 sqq.).—Only the high 
places were not taken away, etc—vVers. 5, 6. After establishing 
his own government, he punished the murderers of his father 
with death ; but, according to the law in Deut. xxiv. 16, he did 
not slay their children also, as was commonly the custom in the 
East in ancient times, and may very frequently have been done 
in Israel as well. The Chethib M0. is correct, and the Keri no' 
is an unnecessary alteration made after Deuteronomy.—Ver. 7. 
The brief account of the defeat of the Edomites in the Salt 
Valley and of the taking of the city of Sela is completed by 
2 Chron. xxv. 6-16. According to the latter, Amaziah sought 
to strengthen his own considerable army by the addition of 
100,000 Israelitish mercenaries; but at the exhortation of a 
prophet he sent the hired Israelites away again, at which they 
were so enraged, that on their way home they plundered several 
of the cities of Judah and put many mento death. The Edom- 
ites had revolted from Judah in the reign of Joram (ch. vii. 
20 sqq.); Amaziah now sought to re-establish his rule over 
them, in which he was so far successful, that he completely 
defeated them, slaying 10,000 in the battle and then taking 
their capital, so that his successor Uzziah was also able to in- 
corporate the Edomitish port of Elath in his own kingdom once 
more (ver. 22). On the Salt Valley (noe 3 for MODAN in the 
Chronicles), a marshy salt plain in the south of the Dead Sea, 
see at 2 Sam. vii. 13. According to ver. 12 of the Chronicles, 
in addition to the 10,000 who were slain in battle, 10,000 
Edomites were taken prisoners and cast: headlong alive from the 
top of a rock. yoDn (the rock) with the article, because the epithet 
is founded upon the peculiar nature of the city, was probably 
the capital of the Edomites, called by the Greeks 7 IIerpa, and 
bore this name from its situation and the mode in which it was 
built, since it was erected in a valley surrounded by rocks, and 
that in such a manner that the houses were partly hewn in the 
natural rock. Of this commercial city, which was still flourish- 
ing in the first centuries of the Christian era, splendid ruins 
have been preserved in a valley on the eastern side of the ghor 
which runs down to the Elanitic Gulf, about two days’ journey 
from the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, on the east of 
Mount Hor, to which the Crusaders gave the name of vallis 
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Moysi, and which the Arabs still call Wady Musa (see Robinson, 
Pai. ii. pp. 512 sqq., and for the history of this city, pp. 574 
sqq., and Ritter’s Hrdkunde, xiv. pp. 1103 sqq.). 

Vers. 8-14. War with Joash of Israel—Ver. 8. Amaziah 
then sent a challenge to the Israelitish king Joash to go to 
war with him. The outward reason for this was no doubt the 
hostile acts that had been performed by the Israelitish troops, 
which had been hired for the war with Edom and then sent 
back again (2 Chron. xxv. 13). But the inward ground was 
the pride which had crept upon Amaziah in consequence of his 
victory over the Edomites, and had so far carried him away, 
that he not only forgot the Lord his God, to whom he was 
indebted for this victory, and brought to Jerusalem the gods of 
the Edomites which he had taken in the war and worshipped 
them, and silenced with threats the prophet who condemned 
this idolatry (2 Chron. xxv. 14 sqq.), but in his proud reliance 
upon his own power challenged the Israelitish king to war.— 
Vers. 9,10. Jehoash (Joash) answered his insolent challenge, 
“ Come, we will see one another face to face,” te. measure swords 
with one another in war, with a similar fable to that with which 
Lotham had once instructed his fellow-citizens (Judg. ix. 8 sqq.). 
“ The thorn-bush on Lebanon asked the cedar on Lebanon for its 
daughter as a wife for his son, and beasts of the field went by 
and trampled down the thorn-bush.” This fable is, of course, 
not to be interpreted literally, as though Amaziah were the 
thorn-bush, and Jehoash the cedar, and the wild beasts the 
warriors ; but the thorn-bush putting itself upon an equality with 
the cedar is a figurative representation of a proud man over- 
rating his strength, and the desire expressed to the cedar of a 
wish surpassing the bounds of one’s condition; so that Thenius 
is not warranted in inferring from this that Amaziah had in his 
mind the subjugation of Israel to Judah again. The trampling 
down of the thorn-bush by a wild beast is only meant to set 
forth the sudden overthrow and destruction which may come 
unexpectedly upon the proud man in the midst of his daring 
plans. Ver. 10 contains the application of the parable. The 
victory over Edom has made thee high-minded. 73? qe: thy 
heart has lifted thee up, equivalent to, thou hast become high- 
minded. 357, “be honoured,” 7.¢ be content with the fame 
thou hast acquired at Edom, “and stay at home.” Wherefore 
shouldst thou meddle with misfortune? 3n3, to engage in 
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conflict or war. Misfortune is thought of as an enemy, with 
whom, he wanted to fight——Vers. 11, 12. But Amaziah paid no 
attention to this warning. A battle was fought at Beth-shemesh 
(Ain-Shems, on the border of Judah and Dan, see at Josh xv. 
10) ; Judah was smitten by Israel, so that every one fled to his 
home.—vVer. 13. Jehoash took king Amaziah prisoner, and then 
came to Jerusalem, and had four hundred cubits of the wall 
broken down at the gate of Ephraim to the corner gate, and 
then returned to Samaria with the treasures of the palace and 
temple, and with hostages. The Chethib 183" is to be pointed 
1X3, the vowel i being placed after x, as in several other cases 
(see Ewald,§ 18,5). There is no ground for altering %1X'3) after 
the Chronicles (Thenius), although the reading in the Chronicles 
elucidates the thought. For if Jehoash took Amaziah prisoner 
at Beth-shemesh and then came to Jerusalem, he no doubt 
brought his prisoner with him, for Amaziah remained king and 
reigned for fifteen years after the death of Jehoash (ver. 17). 
The Ephraim gate, which is generally supposed to be the same 
as the gate of Benjamin (Jer. xxxvii. 13, xxxviii. 7; Zech. xv. 
10; compare Neh. viii. 16, xii 39), stood in the middle of the 
north wall of Jerusalem, through which the road to Benjamin 
and Ephraim ran; and the corner gate was at the north-western 
corner of the same wall, as we may see from Jer. xxxi. 38 and 
Zech. xiv.10. If, then, Jehoash had four hundred cubits of the 
wall thrown down at the gate Ephraim ¢o the corner gate, the 
distance between the two gates was not more than four hundred 
cubits, which applies to the northern wall of Zion, but not to 
the second wall, which defended the lower city towards the 
north, and must have been longer, and which, according t 
2 Chron. xxxii. 5, was probably built for the first time by Heze- 
kiah (vid. Krafft, Topographie v. Jerus. pp. 117 sqq.). Jehoash 
_ destroyed this portion of ‘the Zion wall, that the city might be 

left defenceless, as Jerusalem could be most easily taken on the 
level northern side.’—The treasures of the temple and palace, 
which Jehoash took away, cannot, according to ch. xii. 19, have 


1 Thenius takes a different view. According to the description which 
Josephus gives of this event (Ant. ix. 9, 3), he assumes that Jehoash had the 
four hundred cubits of the city wall thrown down, that he might get a mag- 
nificent gate (?) for himself and the invading army ; and he endeavours t0 
support this assumption by stating that the space between the Ephraim gate 
and the corner gate was much more than four hundred cubits. But this 
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been very considerable. Mi30YAT 2, sons of the citizenships, 
4¢. hostages (obsides, Vulg.). He took hostages in return for the 
release of Amaziah, as pledges that he would keep the peace. 

Vers. 15-17. The repetition of the notice concerning the end 
of the reign of Joash, together with the formula from ch. xiii. 
12 and 13, may probably be explained from the fact, that in 
the annals of the kings of Israel it stood after the account of the 
war between Jehoash and Amaziah. This may be inferred from 
the circumstance that the name of Joash is spelt invariably wim 
here, whereas in the closing notices in ch. xii. 12 and 13 we 
have the later form Uxi’, the one which was no doubt adopted 
by the author of our books. But he might be induced to give 
these notices once more as he found them in his original sources, 
from the statement in ver. 17, that Amaziah outlived Jehoash 
fifteen years, seeing therein a manifestation of the grace of God, 
who would not destroy Amaziah notwithstanding his pride, but 
delivered him, through the death of his victor, from further in- 
juries at his hands. As Amaziah ascended the throne in the 
second year of the sixteen years’ reign of Jehoash, and before 
his war with Israel made war upon the Edomites and overcame 
them, the war with Israel can only fall in the closing years of 
Jehoash, and this king cannot very long have survived his 
triumph over the king of Judah. | 

Vers. 18-22. Conspiracy against Amaziah—Ver. 19. Ama- 
tiah, like his father Joash, did not die a natural death. They 
made a conspiracy against him at Jerusalem, and he fled to 
Lachish, whither murderers were sent after him, who slew him 
there. The earlier commentators sought for the cause of this 
conspiracy in the unfortunate result of the war with Jehoash; 
but this conjecture is at variance with the circumstance that the 
conspiracy did not break out till fifteen years or more after that 
event. It is true that in 2 Chron. xxv. 27 we read “ from the 
time that Amaziah departed from the Lord, they formed a con- 
spiracy against him;” but even this statement cannot be under- 
stood in any other way than that Amaziah’s apostasy gave 
occasion for discontent, which eventually led to a conspiracy. 


assertion is based upon an assumption which cannot be sustained, namely, 
that the second wall built by Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxii. 5) was already in 
existence in the time of Amaziah, and that the gates mentioned were in this 
wall. The subjective view of the matter in Josephus has no more worth than 
that of a simple conjecture. 
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For his apostasy began with the introduction of Edomitish 
deities into Jerusalem after the defeat of the Edomites, and 
therefore before the war with Jehoash, in the first part of his 
reign, whereas the conspiracy cannot possibly have lasted fifteen 
years or more before it came toa head. Lachish, in the low- 
lands of Judah, has probably been preserved in the ruins of Um 
Lakis (see at Josh x. 3).—Ver. 20. “ They lifted him upon the 
horses,” 1.e. upon the hearse to which the king’s horses had been 
harnessed, and brought him to Jerusalem, where he was buried 
with his fathers, 2.e.in the royal tomb.—Ver. 21. All the people 
-of Judah, ze. the whole nation, not the whole of the men of 
war (Thenius), thereupon made his son Azartah (Uzziah) king, 
who was only sixteen years old. UY or WY is the name 
given to this king here and ch. xv. 1, 6, 8, 17, 23, and 27, and 
1 Chron. iu. 12; whereas in ch. xv. 13, 30, 32, 34, 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 1, 3, 11, etc., and also Isa i. 1, vi. 1, Hos. i 1, Amos i. 
1, and Zech. xiv. 5, he is called ™Y or WHY (Uzziah). This 
variation in the name is too constant to be attributable to a 
copyist’s error. Even the conjecture that Azariah adopted the 
name Uzziah as king, or that it was given to him by the soldiers 
after a successful campaign (Thenius), does not explain the use 
of the two names in our historical books. We must rather 
assume that the two names, which are related in meaning, 
were used promiscuously. WY signifies “in Jehovah is help ;” 
my, “whose strength is Jehovah.” This is favoured by the 
circumstance adduced by Bertheau, that among the descend- 
ants of Kohath we also find an Uzziah who bears the name 
Azariah (1 Chron. vi. 9 and 21), and similarly among the 
descendants of Heman an Uzziel with the name Azarel (1 Chron. 
xxv. 4 and 18).—-Ver. 22. Immediately after his ascent of the 
throne, Uzziah built, ze. fortified, Hlath, the Idumzan port (see 
at 1 Kings ix. 26), and restored it to Judah again. It is 
evident from this that Uzziah completed the renewed subjuga- 
tion of Edom which his father had begun. The position in 
which this notice stands, immediately after his ascent of the 
throne and before the account of the duration and character of 
his reign, may be explained in all probability from the importance 
of the work itself, which not only distinguished the commence- 
ment of his reign, but also gave evidence of its power. 


Vers. 23-29. REIGN OF JEROBOAM Il. OF ISRAEL.—Ver. 23. 
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The statement that Jeroboam the son of Joash (Jehoash) 
ascended the throne in the fifteenth year of Amaziah, agrees 
with ver. 17, according to which Amaziah outlived Jehoash 
fifteen years, since Amaziah reigned twenty-nine years. On the 
other hand, the forty-one years’ duration of his reign does not 
agree with the statement in ch. xv. 8, that his son Zachariah did 
not become king till the thirty-eighth year of Azariah (Uzziah) ; 
and therefore Thenius proposes to alter the number 41 into 51, 
Ewald into 53. For further remarks, see ch. xv. 8. Jeroboam 
also adhered firmly to the image-worship of his ancestors, but he 
raised his kingdom again to great power.—Ver. 25. He brought 
back (2°07), te. restored, the boundary of Israel from towards 
Hamath in the north, to the point to which the kingdom ex- 
tended in the time of Solomon (1 Kings viii 65), to the sea 
of the Arabah (the present Ghor), i.e. to the Dead Sea (compare 
Deut. iii. 17, and iv. 49, from which this designation of the 
southern border of the kingdom of the ten tribes arose), “ accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord, which He had spoken through 
the prophet Jonah,” who had probably used this designation 
of the southern boundary, which was borrowed from the Pen- 
tateuch, in the announcement which he made. The extent of 
the kingdom of Israel in the reign of Jeroboam is defined 
in the same manner in Amos vi. 14, but instead of 730~7 DY 
the ANA ony is mentioned, ze. in all probability the Wady el 
Ahsy, which formed the boundary between Moab and Edom; 
from which we may see that Jeroboam had also subjugated the 
Moabites to his kingdom, which is not only rendered probable 
by ch. iii. 6 sqq., but is also implied in the words that he 
restored the former boundary of the kingdom of Israel—On the 
prophet Jonah, the son of Amittai, see the Comm. on Jon. i. 1. 
Gath-Hepher, in the tribe of Zebulun, is the present village of 
Meshed, to the north of Nazareth (see at Josh. xix. 13).—Vers. 
26, 27. The higher ground for this strengthening of Israel in 
the time of Jeroboam was to be found in the compassion of 
God. The Lord saw the great oppression and helpless condition 
of Israel, and had not yet pronounced the decree of rejection. 
He therefore sent help through Jeroboam. 7&5 ™\ without 
the article, and governed by ‘@ ‘38 (see Ewald, § 293, a), 
signifies very bitter, 0 having taken the meaning of 7D. 
This is the explanation adopted in all the ancient versions, and 
also by Dietrich in Ges, Zex, 3) 8¥Y DN), verbatim from Deut. 
2B 
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xxxil. 36, to show that the kingdom of Israel had been brought 
to the utmost extremity of distress predicted there by Moses, 
and it was necessary that the Lord should interpose with His 
help, if His people were not utterly to perish. 125 x5: He had 
not yet spoken, ze. had not yet uttered the decree of rejection 
through the mouth of a prophet. To blot out the name under 
the heavens is an abbreviated expression for : among the nations 
who dwelt under the heavens.— Vers. 28, 29. Of the rest of the 
history of Jeroboam we have nothing more than an intimation 
that he brought back Damascus and Hamath of Judah to Israel, 
i.e. subjugated it again to the kingdom of Israel. M1? isa peri- 
phrastic form for the genitive, as proper names do not admit of any 
form of the construct state, and in this case the simple genitive 
would not have answered so well to the fact. For the meaning 
is : “ whatever in the two kingdoms of Damascus and Hamath 
had formerly belonged to Judah in the times of David and 
Solomon.” By Damascus and Hamath we are not to understand 
the cities, but the kingdoms ; for not only did the city of Hamath 
never belong to the kingdom of Israel, but it was situated out- 
side the boundaries laid down by Moses for Israel (see at Num. 
xxxiv. 8). It cannot, therefore, have been re-conquered (27) 
by Jeroboam. It was different with the city of Damascus, 
which David had conquered and even Solomon had not per- 
manently lost (see at 1 Kings xi. 24). Consequently in the 
case of Damascus the capital is included in the kingdom.—Ver. 
29. As Jeroboam reigned forty-one years, his death occurred in 
the twenty-seventh year of Uzziah. If, then, his son did not 
begin to reign till the thirty-eighth year of Uzziah, as is stated 
in ch. xv. 8, he cannot have come to the throne immediately 
after his father’s death (see at ch. xv. 8). 


CHAP. XV. REIGNS OF AZARIAH OF JUDAH, ZACHARIAH, SHALLUM, 
MENAHEM, PEKAHIAH, AND PEKAH OF ISRAEL, AND JOTHAM OF 
JUDAH. 


Vers. 1-7. Retcn or Azartan (UzzraH) or JupaH (cf. 2 
Chron. xxvi.).—The statement that “in the twenty-seventh year 
of Jeroboam Azariah began to reign” is at variance with ch. 
xiv. 2,16, 17, and 23. If, for example, Azariah ascended the 
throne in the fifteenth year of Joash of Israel, and with his 
twenty-nine years’ reign outlived Joash fifteen years (ch. xiv. 2, 
17); if, moreover, Jeroboam followed his father Joash in the 
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fifteenth year of Amaziah (ch. xiv. 23), and Amaziah died in 
the fifteenth year of Jeroboam ; Azariah (Uzziah) must have be- 
come king in the fifteenth year of Jeroboam, since, according to 
ch. xiv. 21, the people made him king after the murder of his 
father, which precludes the supposition of an interregnum. Con- 
sequently the datum “in the twenty-seventh year” can only have 
' crept into the text through the confounding of the numerals 
(15) with 1 (27), and we must therefore read “ in the fifteenth 
year.”—Vers. 2 sqq. Beside the general characteristics of Uzziah’s 
fifty-two years’ reign, which are given in the standing formula, 
not a single special act is mentioned, although, according to 
2 Chron. xxvi., he raised his kingdom to great earthly power 
and prosperity ; probably for no other reason than because his 
enterprises had exerted no permanent influence upon the deve- 
lopment of the kingdom of Judah, but all the useful fruits of 
his reign were destroyed again by the ungodly Ahaz. Uzziah 
did what was right in the eyes of the Lord, as his father Amaziah 
had done. For as the latter was unfaithful to the Lord in the 
closing years of his reign, so did Uzziah seek God only so long 
as Zechariah, who was experienced in divine visions, remained 
alive, and God gave success to his enterprises, so that during 
this time he carried on successful wars against the Philistines 
and Arabians, fortified the walls of Jerusalem with strong towers, 
built watch-towers in the desert, and constructed cisterns for 
the protection and supply of his numerous flocks, promoted 
agriculture and vine-growing, and organized a numerous and 
well-furnished army (2 Chron. xxvi. 5-15). But the great 
power to which he thereby attained produced such haughti- 
ness, that he wanted to make himself high priest in his kingdom 
after the manner of the heathen kings, and usurping the sacred 
functions, which belonged according to the law to the Levitical 
priests alone, to offer incense in the temple, for which he was 
punished with leprosy upon the spot (ver. 5 compared with 
2 Chron. xxvi. 16 sqq.). The king’s leprosy is described in our 
account also as a punishment from God. ‘ 33%: Jehovah smote 
him, and he became leprous. This presupposes an act of guilt, 
and confirms the fuller account of this guilt given in the Chro- 
nicles, which Thenius, following the example of De Wette and 
Winer, could only call in question on the erroneous assumption 
“that the powerful king wanted to restore the regal high-priest- 
hood exercised by David and Solomon.” Ochler (Herzog’s Cyel.) 
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has already shown that such an opinion is perfectly “ groundless,” 
since it is nowhere stated that David and Solomon performed 
with their own hands the functions assigned in the law to the 
priests in connection with the offering of sacrifice, as the co- 
operation of the priests is not precluded in connection with the 
sacrifices presented by these kings (2 Sam. vi. 17, and 1 Kings 
iii 4, etc.).—-Uzziah being afflicted with leprosy, was obliged to 
live in a separate house, and appoint his son Jotham as president 
of the royal house to judge the people, zc. to conduct the ad- 
ministration of the kingdom.—The time when this event occurred 
is not stated either in our account or in the Chronicles. But 
this punishment from God cannot have fallen upon him before 
the last ten years of his fifty-two years’ reign, because his son, 
who was only twenty-five years old when his father died (ver. 
33, and 2 Chron. xxvii. 1), undertook the administration of the 
affairs of the kingdom at once, and therefore must have been at 
least fifteen years old. M'WBNN M3 is taken by Winer, Gesenius, 
and others, after the example of Iken, to signify nosocomium, 


an infirmary or lazar-house, in accordance with the verb , sis, 


ject, U. debilis, imbecillis fuit. But this meaning cannot be traced 
in Hebrew, where ‘YAN is used in no other sense than free, set 
at liberty, manumissus. Consequently the rendering adopted by 
Aquila is correct, olxos éAevGepias ;; and the explanation given by 
Kimchi of this epithet is, that the persons who lived there were 
those who were sent away from human society, or perhaps more 
correctly, those who were released from the world and its privileges 
and duties, or cut off from intercourse with God and man.—Ver. 7. 
When Uzziah died, he was buried with his fathers in the city of 
David, but because he died of leprosy, not in the royal family 
tomb, but, as the Chronicles (ver. 23) add to complete the account, 
“in the burial-field of the kings;” so that he was probably 
buried in the earth according to our mode. His son Jotham 
did not become king till after Uzziah’s death, as he had not been 
regent, but only the administrator of the affairs of the kingdom 
during his father’s leprosy. _ 


Vers, 8-12. REIGN oF ZACHARIAH OF IsraEL.—Ver. 8. “ In 
the thirty-eighth year of Uzziah, Zachariah the son of Jeroboam 
became king over Israel six months.” As Jeroboam died in the 
twenty-seventh year of Uzziah, according to our remarks on ch 
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xiv. 29, there is an interregnum of eleven years between his 
death and the ascent of the throne by his son, as almost all the 
chronologists since the time of Usher have assumed. It is true 
that this interregnum may be set aside by assuming that Jero- 
boam reigned fifty-one or fifty-three years instead of forty-one, 
without the synchronism being altered in consequence. But as 
it is not very probable that the numeral letters 23 or 3) should 
be confounded with x», and as the conflict for the possession of 
the throne, which we meet with after the very brief reign of 
Zachariah, when taken in connection with various allusions in 
the prophecies of Hosea, rather favours the idea that the anarchy 
broke out immediately after the death of Jeroboam, we regard 
the assumption of an interregnum as resting on a better founda- 
tion than the removal of the chronological discrepancy by an 
alteration of the text—Vers. 9 sqq. Zachariah also persevered 
in the sin of his fathers in connection with the calf-worship ; 
therefore the word of the Lord pronounced upon Jehu (ch, x. 30) 
was fulfilled in him.—Shallum the son of Jabesh formed a con- 
spiracy and put him to death py-o3P, before people, ze. openly 
before the eyes of all.’ As Israel would not suffer itself to be 
brought to repentance and to return to the Lord, its God and 
King, by the manifestations of divine grace in the times of 
Joash and Jeroboam, any more than by the severe judgments 
that preceded them, and-the earnest admonitions of the prophets 
Hosea and Amos; the judgment of rejection could not fail 
eventually to burst forth upon the nation, which so basely 
despised the grace, long-suffering, and covenant-faithfulness of 
God. We therefore see the kingdom hasten with rapid steps 
towards its destruction after the death of Jeroboam. In the 
sixty-two years between the death of Jeroboam and the conquest 
of Samaria by Shalmaneser anarchy prevailed twice, in all for 
the space of twenty years, and six kings followed one another, 
only one of whom, viz. Menahem, died a natural death, so as to 
be succeeded by his son upon the throne. The other five were 
dethroned and murdered by rebels, so that, as Witsius has truly 
said, with the murder of Zachariah not only was the declara- 
tion of Hosea (i. 4) fulfilled, “I visit the blood-guiltiness of 
Jezreel upon the house of Jehu,” but also the parallel utterance, 
“and I destroy the kingdom of the house of Israel,” since the 

1 Ewald in the most marvellous manner has made py-bap into a king 
(Gesch. iii. p. 598). 
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monarchy in Israel really ceased with Zachariah. “For the 
successors of Zachariah were not so much kings as robbers and 
tyrants, unworthy of the august name of kings, who lost with 
ignominy the tyranny which they had wickedly acquired, and as 
wickedly exercised.”——Witsius, Aexadunr. p. 320. 


Vers. 13-16. REIGN or SHALLUM.—Shallum reigned only a 
full month (ODN, as in Deut. xxi. 13; see at Gen. xxix. 14). 
Menahem the son of Gadi then made war upon him from 
Tirzah ; and by him he was smitten and slain. Menahem must 
have been a general or the commander-in-chief, as Josephus 
affirms. As soon as he became king he smote 7'iphsach,—4.e. Thap- 
sacus on the Euphrates, which has long since entirely disappeared, 
probably to be sought for in the neighbourhood of the present 
Rakka, by the ford of el Hamman, the north-eastern border city 
of the Israelitish kingdom in the time of Solomon (1 Kings 
v. 4), which came into the possession of the kingdom of Israel 
again when the ancient boundaries were restored by Jeroboam 11. 
(ch. xiv. 25 and 28), but which had probably revolted again 
during the anarchy which arose after the death of Jeroboam,— 
“and all that were therein, and the territory thereof, from Tirzah ; 
because they opened not (to him), therefore he smote it, and had 
them that were with child ripped up.” 7*1AD does not mean 
that Menahem laid the land or district waste from Tirzah to 
Tiphsach, but is to be taken in connection with 3° in this 
sense: he smote Tiphsach proceeding from Tirzah, etc. The 
position of this notice, namely, immediately after the account of 
the usurpation of the throne by Menahem and before the history 
of his reign, 1s analogous to that concerning Elath in the case 
of Uzziah (ch. xiv. 22), and, like the latter, is to be accounted 
for from the fact that the expedition of Menahem against 
Tiphsach formed the commencement of his reign, and, as we 
may infer from ver. 19, became very eventful not only for his 
own reign, but also for the kingdom of Israel generally. The 
reason why he proceeded from Tirzah against Tiphsach, was no 
doubt that it was in Tirzah, the present Tallusa, which was only 
three hours to the east of Samaria (see at 1 Kings xiv. 17), 
that the army of which Menahem was commander was posted, 
so that he had probably gone to Samaria with only a small body 
of men to overthrow Shallum, the murderer of Zachariah and 
usurper of the throne, and to make himself king. It is possible 
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that the army commanded by Menahem had already been col- 
lected in Tirzah to march against the city of Tiphsach, which 
had revolted from Israel when Shallum seized upon the throne 
by the murder of Zachariah ; so that after Menahem had re- 
moved the usurper, he carried out at once the campaign already 
resolved upon, and having taken Tiphsach, punished it most 
cruelly for its revolt. On the cruel custom of ripping up the 
women with child, ze. of cutting open their wombs, see ch. 
vii. 12, Amos 1 13, and Hos. xiv. 1. Tiphsach, Thapsacus, 
appears to have been a strong fortress; and from its situation 
on the western bank of the Euphrates, at the termination of 
the great trade-road from Egypt, Phcenicia, and Syria to Meso- 
potamia and the kingdoms of Inner Asia (Movers, Phéniz. 
i, 2, pp. 164,165; and Ritter, Hrdkunde, x. pp. 1114-15), 


the possession of it was of great importance to the kingdom 
of Israel.’ 


Vers..17—22. Reign or MeNAHEM.—Menahem’s reign lasted 
ten full years (see at ver. 23), and resembled that of his pre- 


1 There is no foundation for the view propounded by Ewald (Gesch. iii. p. 
599), Simson (Hosea, pp. 20, 21), Thenius, and many others, that Jiphsach 
was a city between Tirzah and Samaria, which Menahem laid waste on his march 
from Tirzah to Samaria to dethrone Shallum ; for it rests upon nothing more 
than the perfectly unwarrantable and ungrammatical combination of AyIND 
with mSja3-nx, ‘its boundaries toward Tirzah” (Sims.), and upon the two 
worthless objections: (1) that the great distance of Ay ND from AD’ pre- 
cludes the rendering ‘‘ going out from Tirzah ;” and (2) that Menahem was 
not the man to be able to conquer Thapsacus on the Euphrates. But there 
is no foundation for the latter assertion, as we have no standard by which to 
estimate the strength and bravery of the Israelitish army commanded by 
Menahem. And the first objection falls to the ground with the correct ren- 
dering of myIND, viz. ‘‘ proceeding from Tirzah,” which is preferred even by 
Ewald and Thenius. With this rendering, the words by no means affirm 
that Menahem smote Tiphsach from Tirzah on the way to Samaria. This is 
merely an inference drawn from ver. 18, according to which Menahem went 
from Tirzah to Samaria to overthrow Shallum. But this inference is open to 
the following objections: (1) that it is very improbable that there was a 
strong fortress between Tirzah and Samaria, which Menahem was obliged to 
take on his march before he could overthrow the usurper in the capital of 
the kingdom; and (2) that the name Tiphsach, trajectus, ford, is by no 
means a suitable one for a city situated on the mountains between Tirzah 
and Samaria, and therefore, in order to carry out the hypothesis in question, 
Thenius proposes to alter Tiphsach into Tappuach, without any critical 
warrant for so doing. 
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decessors in its attitude towards God. In ver 18, the expres- 
sion "5°23 (all his days) is a very strange one, inasmuch as no 
such definition of time occurs in connection with the usual 
formula, either in this chapter (cf. vers. 24 and 28) or else- 
where (cf. ch. iii. 3, x. 31, xiii 2, 11, etc). The LXX. have 
instead of this, dv rais nyépars avrov (in his days). If we 
compare ver. 29, 82 MPB ‘\'2 (in the days of Pekah came, 
etc.), 82 YO'2 might possibly be regarded as the original read- 
ing, from which a copyist’s error 83 YD‘ arose, after which 
yOroD was connected with the preceding clause.—vVer. 19. In 
the time of Menahem, Pul king of Assyria invaded the land, 
and Menahem gave him 1000 talents of silver—more than two 
and a half millions of thalers (£375,000)—“ that his hands 
might be with him, to confirm the kingdom in his hand.” These 
words are understood by the majority of commentators from the 
time of Ephraem Syrus, when taken in connection with Hos. v. 13, 
as signifying that Menahem invited Pul, that he might establish 
his government with his assistance. But the words of Hosea, 
“ Ephraim goes to the Assyrian,” sc. to seek for help (ch. v. 13, 
cf. vii. 11 and viii. 9), are far too general to be taken as referring 
specially to Menahem; and the assumption that Menahem invited 
Pul into the land is opposed by the words in the verse before us, 
“Pul came over the land.” Even the further statement that 
Menahem gave to Pul 1000 talents of silver when he came into 
the land, that he might help him to establish his government, 
presupposes at the most that a party opposed to Menahem had 
invited the Assyrians, to overthrow the usurper. At any rate, we 
may imagine, in perfect harmony with the words of our account, 
that Pul marched against Israel of his own accord, possibly in- 
duced to do so by Menahem’s expedition against Thapsacus, and 
that his coming was simply turned to account as a good oppor- 
tunity for disputing Menahem’s possession of the throne he had 
usurped, so that Menahem, by paying the tribute mentioned, per- 
suaded the Assyrian to withdraw, that he might deprive the 
opposing party of the Assyrian support, and thereby establish bis 
own rule——Ver. 20. To collect the requisite amount, Menahem 
imposed upon all persons of property a tax of fifty shekels each. 
xxi with °Y, he caused to arise, ie. made a collection. %'S" 
@ causative sense, from &%, to arise, to be paid (ch. xii. 13). 
2 "33: not warriors, but men of property, as in Ruth it 1, 
1 Sam. ix. 1. ‘08 WN?, for the individual. Pul was the first 
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king of Assyria who invaded the kingdom of Israel and pre- 
pared the way for the conquest of this kingdom by his succes- 
sors, and for the extension of the Assyrian power as far as 
Egypt. According to the thorough investigation made by Marc. 
v. Niebuhr (Gesch. Assurs u. Babels, pp. 128 sqq.), Pul, whose 
name has not yet been discovered upon the Assyrian monu- 
ments, was the last king of Nineveh of the family of the Der- 
ketades, who still ruled over Babylon according to Berosus, and 
the last king but one of this dynasty. 


Vers. 23-26. REIGN oF PEKAHIAH.—Pekahiah the son of 
Menahem began to reign “in the fiftieth year of Uzziah.” As 
Menahem had begun to reign in the thirty-ninth year of Uzziah 
and reigned ten years, he must have died in the forty-ninth 
year of Uzziah; and therefore, if his son did not become king 
till the fiftieth year, some months must have elapsed between 
the death of Menahem and Pekahiah’s ascent of the throne, 
probably because, in the existing disorganization of the kingdom, 
the possession of the throne by the latter was opposed. Peka- 
hiah reigned in the spirit of his predecessors, but only for two 
years, as his aide-de-camp (voy, see at 2 Sam. xxi 8) Pekah 
conspired against him and slew him in the citadel (iO, see at 
1 Kings xvi. 8) of the king’s palace, with Argob and Aryeh. 
Argob and Aryeh were not fellow-conspirators of Pekah, who 
helped to slay the king, but principes Pekachje, as Seb. Schmidt 
expresses it, probably aides-de-camp of Pekahiah, who were 
slain by the conspirators when defending their king. We must 
take the words in this sense on account of what follows: iD 
i OwON, “and with him (Pekah) were fifty men of the Gilead- 
ites” (2.e. they helped him). The Gileadites probably belonged 


1 It is true that some trace of his expedition has been found in the monu- 
ments, since an inscription has been deciphered with tolerable certainty, 
stating that king Minikhimmi of Samirina (Menahem of Shomron or Samaria) 
paid tribute to an Assyrian king. But the name of this Assyrian king is not 
determined with certainty, as Rawlinson and Oppert read it Tiglat-palassar, 
and suppose Tiglath-pileser to be intended ; whereas M. v. Niebuhr (p. 132, 
note 1) imagines it to be the full name of Pul, since no Assyrian king ever 
had a name of one syllable like Pul as his official name, and even before that 
Hincks had detected in the name Minikhimmi the king Menahem who had to 
purchase the friendship of the Assyrian ruler Pul with 1000 talents of silver. 
(Comp. J. Brandis, iber d. histor. Gewinn aus der Entzifferung der assyr. 
Inschriften, Berl. 1856, p. 50.) 
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to the king’s body-guard, and were under the command of the 
aides-de-camp of Pekah. 


Vers. 27-31. Recon or PExAH.—Pekah the son of Remaliah 
reigned twenty years.’ During his reign the Assyrian king 
Tiglath-pileser came, and after conquering the fortified cities 
round Lake Merom took possession of Gilead and Galilee, namely 
the whole land of Naphtali, and led the inhabitants captive 
to Assyria. Tiglath-pileser CDNB noan or "0bB nd3A, ch. xvi. 7; 
pw or 10258 nih, 1 Chron. v. 26, and 2 Chron. xxviii 20; 
Beyrabdaracdp or Baryabherracdp, LXX.; written Trglat-pal- 
latsira or Tiglat-palatsar on the Assyrian monuments, and inter- 
preted by Gesenius and others “ ruler of the Tigris,” although the 
reading of the name upon the monuments is still uncertain, and 
the explanation given a very uncertain one, since Tiglat or Ti- 
gat is hardy identical with Diglath=Tigris, but is probably a 
name of the goddess Derketo, Atergatis), was, according to M. v. 
Niebuhr (pp. 156, 157), the last king of the Derketade dynasty, 
who, when the Medes and Babylonians threw off the Assyrian 
supremacy after the death of Pul, attempted to restore and 
extend the ancient dominion.? His expedition against Israel 


1 As this is apparently at variance not only with ver. 30, according to 
which Pekah was slain in the twentieth year of Jotham, i.e. in the fourth 
year of Ahaz, but also with ch. xvii. 1, according to which Hosea the 
murderer of Pekah became king in the twelfth year of Ahaz and reigned 
nine years, Ewald has added yyin) after oy without any hesitation, and 
lengthened Pekah’s reign to twenty-nine years, whereas Thenius proposes to 
alter twenty into thirty. But we do not thereby obtain an actual agreement 
either with ver. 30 or with ch. xvii. 1, so that in both these passages Thenius 
is obliged to make further alterations in the text. Forinstance, if Pekah had 
reigned for thirty years from the fifty-second or closing year of Uzziah's reign, 
Hosea would have ascended the throne in the fourteenth year of Ahaz, sup- 
posing that he really became king immediately after the murder of Pekah, and 
notin the twelfth, as is stated in ch. xvii.1. Itis only with a reign of twenty- 
eight years and a few months (one year of Uzziah, sixteen of Jotham, and 
eleven of Ahaz), which might be called twenty-nine years, that the commence- 
ment of Hosea’s reign could fall in the twelfth year of Ahaz. But the dis- 
crepancy with ver. 30, that Hosea conspired against Pekah and slew him in 
the twentieth year of Jotham, is not removed thereby. For farther remarks 
see at ver. 30 and ch. xvii. 1. 

2 M. Duncker (Gesch. des Alterthums, i. pp. 658, 659) also assumes that 
the dynasty changed with the overthrow of the Derketades, but he places 
it considerably earlier, about the year 900 or 950 B.c., because on the 
one hand Niebuhr’s reasons for his view cannot be sustained, and on the 
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falls, according to ver. 29 and ch. xvi. 9, in the closing years 
of Pekah, when Ahaz had come to the throne in Judah. The 
enumeration of his conquests in the kingdom of Israel commences 
with the most important cities, probably the leading fortifica- 
tions. Then follow the districts of which he took possession, 
and the inhabitants of which he led into captivity. The cities 
mentioned are Jjon, probably the present Aywn on the north- 
eastern edge of the Mer} Ayun; Abel-Beth-Maacah, the present 
Abil el Kamh, on the north-west of Lake Huleh (see at 1 Kings 
xv. 20); Janoach, which must not be confounded with the 
Janocha mentioned in Josh. xvi 6, 7, on the border of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, but is to be sought for in Galilee or the tribe- 
territory of Naphtali, and has not yet been discovered ; Kedesh, 
on the mountains to the west of Lake Huleh, which has been 
preserved as an insignificant village under the ancient name 
(see at Josh. xii. 22); Hazor, in the same region, but not 
yet traced with certainty (see at Josh. xi. 1). Gilead is the 
whole of the land to the east of aa the territory of 
the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half-Manasseh (1 Chron. v. 26), 
which had only been wrested from the Syrians again a short 
time before by Jeroboam 1, and restored to Israel (ch. xiv. 
25, compared with ch. x. 33). 93a" (the feminine form of 
oa, see Ewald, § 173, h) is more precisely defined by the 
apposition “all the land of Naphtali” (see at 1 Kings ix 11). 
—In the place of 78x, “to the land of Assyria,” the different 
Tegions to which the captives were transported are given in 
1 Chron. v. 26. For further remarks on this point see at ch. xvii 
6—Ver. 30. Pekah met with his death in a conspiracy organ- 
ized by Hosea the son of Elah, who made himself king “ in the 
twentieth year of Jotham.” There is something very strange in 
this chronological datum, as Jotham only reigned sixteen years 
(ver. 33), and Ahaz began to reign in the seventeenth year of 


other hand there are distinct indications that the change in the reigning 
family must have taken place about this time: viz. 1. in the ruins of 
the southern city of Nineveh, at Kalah, where we find the remains of the 
palaces of two rulers, who sat upon the throne of Assyria between the years 
900 and 830, whereas the castles of Ninos and his descendants must un- 
doubtedly have stood in the northern city, in Nineveh; 2. in the circum- 
stance that from the time mentioned the Assyrian kingdom advanced with 
fresh warlike strength and in a fresh direction, which would agree with the 
change in the dynasty.— Which of these two assumptions is the correct one, 
cannot yet be decided in the present state of the researches on this subject. 
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Pekah (ch. xvi. 1) ; so that Pekah’s death would fall in the fourth 
year of Ahaz. The reason for this striking statement can only 
be found, as Usher has shown (Chronol. sacr. p. 80), in the fact 
that nothing has yet been said about Jotham’s successor Ahaz, 
because the reign of Jotham himself is not mentioned till vers. 


32 sqq." 


Vers. 32-38. REIGN oF JOTHAM OF JUDAH (cf. 2 Chron. xxvii). 
—Ver. 32. “In the second year of Pekah Jotham began to 
reign.” This agrees with the statement in ver. 27, that Pekah 
became king in the last year of Uzziah, supposing that it oc- 
curred at the commencement of the year. Jotham’s sixteen 
years therefore came to a close in the seventeenth year of 
Pekah’s reign (ch. xvi. 1). His reign was like that of his father 
Uzziah (compare vers. 34, 35 with vers. 3, 4), except, as is 
added in Chron. ver. 2, that he did not force himself into the 
temple of the Lord, as Uzziah had done (2 Chron. xxvi. 16). 


1 Other attempts to solve this difficulty are either arbitrary and precarious, 
e.g. the conjectures of the earlier chronologists quoted by Winer (R. W. s. v. 
Jotham), or forced, like the notion of Vaihinger in Herzog’s Cycl. (art. Jotham), 
that the words n1y743 oni*> are to be eliminated as an interpolation, in which 
case the datum “ in the twentieth year ” becomes perfectly enigmatical ; and 
again the assertion of Hitzig (Comm. z. Jesaj. pp. 72, 73), that instead of 
in the twentieth year of Jotham, we should read ‘‘ in the twentieth year of 
Ahaz the son of Jotham,” which could only be consistently carried out by 
altering the text of not less than seven passages (viz. ver. 33, ch. xvi. 1, and 
2,17; 2 Chron. xxvii. 1 and 8, and xxviii. 1) ; and lastly, the assumption of 
Thenius, that the words from n3v’3 to My have crept into the text through 
a double mistake of the copyist and an arbitrary alteration of what had been 
thus falsely written, which is much too complicated to appear at all credible, 
even if the reasons which are supposed to render it probable had been more 
forcible and correct than they really are. For the first reason, viz. that the 
statement in what year of the contemporaneous ruler a king came to the 
throne is always first given when the history of this king commences, is 
disproved by ch. i. 17; the second, that the name of the king by the year 
of whose reign the accession of another is defined is. invariably introduced 
with the epithet king of Judah or king of Israel, is shown by ch. xii. 2 and 
xvi. 1 to be not in accordance with fact ; and the third, that this very king 
is never described by the introduction of his father’s name, as he its here, 
except where the intention is to prevent misunderstanding, as in ch. xiv. 
1, 23, or in the case of usurpers without ancestors (ver. 32, xvi. 1 and 15), 
is also incorrect in its first portion, for in the case of Amaziah in ch. xiv. 23 
there was no misunderstanding to prevent, and even in the case of Joash 
in ch. xiv. 1 the epithet king of Israel would have been quite sufficient 
to guard against any misunderstanding. 
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All that is mentioned of his enterprises in the account before us 
is that he built the upper gate of the house of Jehovah, that is to 
say, that he restored it, or perhaps added to its beauty. The 
upper gate, according to Ezek. ix. 2 compared with ch. viii 3, 5, 
14 and 16, is the gate at the north side of the inner or upper 
court, where all the sacrifices were slaughtered, according to 
Ezek. xl 38-43. ‘We also find from 2 Chron. xxvii. 3 sqq. that 
he built against the wall of Ophel, and several cities in the 
mountains of Judah, and castles and towers in the forests, and 
subdued the Ammonites, so that they paid him tribute for three 
years. Jotham carried on with great vigour, therefore, the work 
which his father had began, to increase the material prosperity 
of his subjects —Ver. 37. In those days the Lord began to send 
against Judah Rezin, etc. It is evident from the position of this 
verse at the close of the account of Jotham, that the incursions 
of the allied Syrians and Israelites into Judah under the com- 
mand of Rezin and Pekah commenced in the closing years of 
Jotham, so that these foes appeared before Jerusalem at the very 
beginning of the reign of Ahaz.—lIt is true that the Syrians had 
been subjugated by Jeroboam 11. (ch. xiv. 28); but in the 
anarchical condition of the Israelitish kingdom after his death, 
they had no doubt recovered their independence. They must 
also have been overcome by the Assyrians under Pu, for he 
could never have marched against Israel without having first of 
all conquered Syria. But as the power of the Assyrians was 
greatly weakened for a time by the falling away of the Medes 
-and Babylonians, the Syrians had taken advantage of this weak- 
ness to refuse the payment of tribute to Assyria, and had formed 
an alliance with Pekah of Israel to conquer Judah, and thereby 
to strengthen their power so as to be able to offer a successful 
resistance to any attack from the side of the Euphrates——But 
as ch. xvi. 6 sqq. and ch. xvi. show, it was otherwise decreed in 
the counsels of the Lord. 


CHAP. XVI. REIGN OF KING AHAZ OF JUDAH. 


With the reign of Ahaz a most eventful change took place m 
the development of the kingdom of Judah. Under the vigorous 
reigns of Uzziah and Jotham, by whom the earthly prosperity of 
the kingdom had been studiously advanced, there had been, as 
we may see from the prophecies of Isaiah, chs. ii.—vi., which date 
from this time, a prevalence of luxury and self-security, of un- 
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righteousness and forgetfulness of God, among the upper classes, 
in consequence of the increase of their wealth, Under Ahaz 
these sins grew into open apostasy from the Lord; for this weak 
and unprincipled ruler trod in the steps of the kings of Israel, 
and introduced image-worship and idolatrous practices of every 
kind, and at length went so far in his ungodliness as to shut up 
the doors of the porch of the temple and suspend the temple- 
worship prescribed by the law altogether. The punishment 
followed this apostasy without delay. The allied Syrians and 
Israelites completely defeated the Judzans, slew more than a 
hundred thousand men and led away a much larger number of 
prisoners, and then advanced to Jerusalem to put an end to the 
kingdom of Judah by the conquest of the capital. In this dis- 
tress, instead of seeking help from the Lord, who promised him 
deliverance through the prophet Isaiah, Ahaz sought help from 
Tiglath-pileser the king of Assyria, who came and delivered him 
from the oppression of Rezin and Pekah by the conquest of 
Damascus, Galilee, and the Israelitish land to the east of the 
Jordan, but who then oppressed him himself, so that Ahaz was 
obliged to purchase the friendship of this conqueror by sending 
him all the treasures of the temple and palace ——In the chapter 
before us we have first of all the general characteristics of the 
idolatry of Ahaz (vers. 2—4), then a summary account of his 
oppression by Rezin and Pekah, and his seeking help from the 
king of Assyria (vers. 5-9), and lastly a description of the erec- 
tion of a heathen altar in the court of the temple on the site 
of the brazen altar of burnt-offering, and of other acts of demo- 
lition performed upon the older sacred objects in the temple- 
court (vers. 10-18). The parallel account in 2 Chron. xxvil 
supplies many additions to the facts recorded here. 

Vers. 1-4. On the time mentioned, “ in the seventeenth year 
of Pekah Ahaz became king,” see at ch. xv. 32. The datum 
“twenty years old” is a striking one, even if we compare with 
it ch. xviii. 2. As Ahaz reigned only sixteen years, and at his 
death his son Hezekiah became king at the age of twenty-five 
years (ch. xviii. 2), Ahaz must have begotten him in the eleventh 
year of his age. It is true that in southern lands this is neither 
impossible nor unknown,! but in the case of the kings of Judah 

1 In the East they marry girls of nine or ten years of age to boys of twelve 


or thirteen (Volney, Reise, ii. p. 860). Among the Indians husbands of ten 
years of age and wives of eight are mentioned (Thevenot, Reisen, iii. pp. 100 
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it would be without analogy. The reading found in the LXX., 
Syr., and Arab. at 2 Chron. xxvii. 1, and also in certain codd., 
viz. five and twenty instead of twenty, may therefore be a pre- 
ferable one. According to this, Hezekiah, like Ahaz, was born 
in his father’s sixteenth year.—Ver. 3. “ Ahaz walked in the 
way of the kings of Israel,” to which there is added by way of 
explanation in 2 Chron. xxvii. 2, “and also made molten images 
to the Baals.” This refers, primarily, simply to the worship of 
Jehovah under the image of a calf, which they had invented ; 
for this was the way in which all the kings of Israel walked. 
At the same time, in ch. viii. 18 the same formula is so used: of 
Joram king of Judah as to include the worship of Baal by the 
dynasty of Ahab. Consequently in the verse before us also the 
way of the kings of Israel includes the worship of Baal, which is 
especially mentioned in the Chronicles—“ He even made his 
son pass through the fire,” 2.¢. offered him in sacrifice to Moloch 
in the valley of Benhinnom (see at ch. xxi 10), after the 
abominations of the nations, whom Jehovah had cast out before 
Israel. Instead of 133 we have the plural "22 in 2- Chron. 
xxviii 3, and in ver. 16 WN ‘270, kings of Asshur, instead of 
REN 729, although only one, viz. Tiglath-pileser, is spoken of. 
This repeated use of the plural shows very plainly that it is to 
be understood rhetorically, as expressing the thought in the most 
general manner, since the number was of less importance than 
the fact.’ So far as the fact is concerned, we have here the first 
instance of an actual Moloch-sacrifice among the Israelites, 7.¢. of 
one performed by slaying and burning. For although the phrase 


and 165). In Abyssinia boys of twelve and even ten years old marry (Riippell, 
Abessynien, ti. p. 59). Among the Jews in Tiberias, mothers of eleven years 
of age and fathers of thirteen are not uncommon (Burckh. Syrien, p. 570); 
and Lynch saw a wife there, who to all appearance was a mere child about 
ten years of age, who had been married two years already. In the epist. 
ad N. Carbonelli, from Hieronymi epist. ad Vitalem, 132, and in an ancient 
glossa, Bochart has also cited examples of one boy of ten years and another 
of nine, qui nutricem suam gravidavit, together with several other cases of a 
similar kind from later writers. Cf. Bocharti Opp. i. (Geogr. sacr.) p. 920, 
ed. Lugd. 1692. 

1 The Greeks and Romans also use the plural instead of the singular in their 
rhetorical style of writing, especially when a father, a mother, or a son is 
spoken of. Cf. Cic. de prov. cons. xiv. 35: si ad jucundissimos liberos, si ad 
clarissimum generum redire properaret, where Julia, the only daughter of 
Cesar, and the wife of Pompey the Great, is referred to; and for other ex- 
amples see Caspari, der Syr. Ephraimit. Krieg, p. 41. 
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UND NIV or "pte does not in itself denote the slaying and burn- 
“ing of the children as Moloch-sacrifices, but primanily affirms 
nothing more than the simple passing through fire, a kind of feb- 
ruation or baptism of fire (see at Lev. xviii. 21); such passages as 
Ezek. xvi. 21 and Jer. vii. 31, where sacrificing in the valley of 
Benhinnom is called slaying and burning the children, show most 
distinctly that in the verse before us YX3 TIN is to be taken 
as signifying actual sacrificing, 7.e. the burning of the children 
slain in sacrifice to Moloch, and, as the emphatic 032) indicates, 
that this kind of idolatrous worship, which had never been 
heard of before in Judah and Israel, was introduced by Ahaz.' 
In the Chronicles, therefore, “3¥" is correctly explained by 
"ya", “he burned;” though we cannot infer from this that 
Yay is always a mere conjecture for YY239, as Geiger does 
(Urschrift u. Uebers. der Bibel, p. 305). The offering of his son 
for Moloch took place, in all probability, during the severe 
oppression of Ahaz by the Syrians, and was intended to appease 
the wrath of the gods, as was done by the king of the Moabites 
in similar circumstances (ch. iii, 277).—In ver. 4 the idolatry 


1 ‘Tf this idolatry had occurred among the Israelites before the time of Ahag, 
its abominations would certainly not have been passed over by the biblical 
writers, who so frequently mention other forms of idolatry.” These are the 
correct words of Movers (Phéniz. i. p. 65), who only errs in the fact that on 
the one hand he supposes the origin of human sacrifices in the time of Ahaz 
to have been inwardly connected with the appearance of the Assyrians, and 
traces them to the acquaintance of the Israelites with the Assyrian fire-deities 
Adrammelech and Anammelech (ch. xvii. 31), and on the other hand gives this 
explanation of the phrase, ‘‘ cause to pass through the fire for Moloch,” which 
is used to denote the sacrificing of children: ‘‘ the burning of children was 
regarded as a passage, whereby, after the separation of the impure and earthly 
dross of the body, the children attained to union with the deity ” (p. 329). To 
this J. G. Miiller has correctly replied (in Herzog’s Cyclop.): ‘‘ This mystic, 
pantheistic, moralizing view of human sacrifices is not the ancient and original 
view of genuine heathenism. It is no more the view of Hither Asia than the 
Mexican view (i.e. the one which lay at the foundation of the custom of the 
ancient Mexicans, of passing the new-born boy four times through the fire). 
The Phoenician nyths, which Movers (p. 329) quotes in support of his view, 
refer to the offering of human sacrifices in worship, and the moral view is a 
later addition belonging to Hellenism. The sacrifices were rather given to the 
gods as food, as is evident from innumerable passages (compare the primitive 
religions of America), and they have no moral aim, but are intended to reward 
or bribe the gods with costly presents, either because of calamities that have 
already passed, or because of those that are anticipated with alarm; and, a8 
Movers himself admits (p. 301), to make atonement for ceremonial sins, ‘.¢. to 
follow smaller sacrifices by those of greater value.” 
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is described in the standing formule as sacrificing upon high 
places and hills, ete, as in 1 Kings xiv. 23. The temple- 
worship prescribed by the law could easily be continued along 
with this idolatry, since polytheism did not exclude the worship 
of Jehovah. It was not till the closing years of his reign that 
Ahaz went so far as to close the temple-hall, and thereby sus- 
pend the temple-worship (2 Chron. xxvill. 24); im any case it 
was not till after the alterations described in vers, 11 sqq. as 
having been made in the temple. 

Vers. 5-9. Of the war which the allied Syrians and Israel- 
ites waged upon Ahaz, only the principal fact is mentioned in 
ver. 5, namely, that the enemy marched to Jerusalem to war, 
but were not able to make war upon the city, a. to conquer it; 
and in ver. 6 we have a brief notice of the capture of the port 
of Elath by the Syrians. We find ver. 5 again, with very 
trifling alterations, in Isa. vii. 1 at the head of the prophecy, in 
which the prophet promises the king the help of God and pre- 
dicts that the plans of his enemies will fail. According to this, 
the allied kings intended to take Judah, to dethrone Ahaz, and 
to instal a vassal king, viz. the son of Tabeel. We learn still 
more concerning this war, which had already begun, according 
to ch. xv. 37, in the closing years of Jotham, from 2 Chron. 
Xxvlii 5-15; namely, that the two kings inflicted great defeats 
upon Ahaz, and carried off many prisoners and a large amount 
of booty, but that the Israelites set their prisoners at liberty 
again, by the direction of the prophet Oded, and after feeding 
and clothing them, sent them back to their brethren. It is now 
generally admitted that these statements are not at variance 
with our account (as Ges., Winer, and others maintain), but can 
be easily reconciled with it, and simply serve to complete it.' 
The only questions in dispute are, whether the two accounts 
refer to two different campaigns, or merely to two different 
events in the same campaign, and whether the battles to which 
the Chronicles allude are to be placed before or after the siege 
of Jerusalem mentioned in our text. The first question cannot 
be absolutely decided, since there are no decisive arguments to 


1 Compare C. P. Caspari's article on the Syro-Ephraimitish war in the 
reigns of Jotham and Ahaz (Univers. Progr. von Christiania, 1849), where 
the different views concerning the relation between the two accounts are fully 
discussed, and the objections to the credibility of the account given in tho 
Chronicles most conclusively answered. 
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be found in favour of either the one supposition or the other ; 
and even “the one strong argument” which Caspari finds in 
Isa. vii. 6 against the idea of two campaigns is not conclusive. 
For if the design which the prophet there attributes to the 
allied kings, “ we will make a breach in Judah,” ze. storm his 
fortresses and his passes and conquer them, does obviously pre- 
suppose, that at the time when the enemy spake or thought in 
this manner, Judah was still standing uninjured and uncon- 
quered, and therefore the battles mentioned in 2 Chron. xxviii 
5, 6 cannot yet have been fought; it by no means follows from 
the connection between Isa. vii 6 and ver. 1 (of the same 
chapter) that ver. 6 refers to plans which the enemy had only 
just formed at the time when Isaiah spoke (ch. vii. 4.sqq.). On 
the contrary, Isaiah is simply describing the plans which the 
enemy devised and pursued, and which they had no doubt 
formed from the very commencement of the war, and now that 
they were marching against Jerusalem, hoped to attain by the 
conquest of the capital All that we can assume as certain is, 
that the war lasted longer than a year, since the invasion of 
Judah by these foes had already commenced before the death 
of Jotham, and that the greater battles (2 Chron. xxviii. 5, 6) 
were not fought till the time of Ahaz, and it was not till his 
reign that the enemy advanced to the siege of Jerusalem —With 
regard to the second question, it cannot be at all doubtful that 
the battles mentioned preceded the advance of the enemy to the 
front of Jerusalem, and therefore our account merely mentions 
the last and principal event of the war, and that the enemy 
was compelled to retreat from Jerusalem by the fact that the 
king of Assyria, Tiglath-pileser, whom Ahaz had called to his 
help, marched against Syria and compelled Rezin to hurry 
back to the defence of his kingdom.—It is more difficult to 
arrange the account of the capture of Elath by the Syrians 
(ver. 6) among the events of this war. The expression ny2 
Ni, merely assigns it in a perfectly general manner to the 
period of the war. The supposition of Thenius, that it did not 
take place till after the siege of Jerusalem had been relin- 
quished, and that Rezin, after the failure of his attempt to take 
Jerusalem, that he might not have come altogether in vain, 
marched away from Jerusalem round the southern point of the 
Dead Sea and conquered Elath, is impossible, because he would 
never have left his own kingdom in such a defenceless state to 
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the advancing Assyrians. We must therefore place the taking 
of Elath by Rezin before his march against Jerusalem, though 
we still leave it undecided how Rezin conducted the war against 
Ahaz: whether by advancing along the country to the east of 
the Jordan, defeating the Judeans there (2 Chron. xxviii. 5), 
and then pressing forward to Elath and conquering that city, 
while Pekah made a simultaneous incursion into Judah from 
the north and smote Ahaz, so that it was not till after the 
conquest of Elath that Rezin entered the land from the south, 
and there joined Pekah for a common attack upon Jerusalem, as 
Caspari supposes; or whether by advancing into Judah along 
with Pekah at the very outset, and after he had defeated the 
army of Ahaz in a great battle, sending a detachment of his 
own army to Idumza, to wrest that land from Judah and 
conquer Elath, while he marched with the rest of his forces in 
combination with Pekah against Jerusalem.—“ Rezin brought 
Elath to Aram and drove the Jews out of Elath, and Aramsans 
came to Elath and dwelt therein to this day.” 27 does not 
mean “to lead back” here, but literally to turn, to bring to a 
person; for Elath had never belonged to Aram before this, but 
was an Edomitish city, so that even if we were to read OWN for 
Dis, 20 could not mean to bring back. But there is no 
ground whatever for altering DIN? into DIN? (Cler., Mich., Ew., 
Then., and others), whereas the form o°8 is at variance with 
such an alteration through the assumption of an exchange of 1 
and 7, because DITN is never written defective DUN except in 
Ezek. xxv.14. There are also no sufficient reasons for altering 
DDN) into O'DiTN) (Keri); OWN is merely a Syriac form for 
ODI with the dull Syriac w-sound, several examples of which 
form occur in this very chapter,—eg. D°Di—N for D'DPT ver. 7, 
Pyyt for pvt ver. 10, and nis for NX ver. 6,—whereas 
ITN, with additions, is only written plene twice in the ancient 
books, and that in the Chronicles, where the scriptio plena is 
generally preferred (2 Chron. xxv. 14 and xxviii 17), but 
is always written defective (DDI). Moreover the statement 
that “ops (Ldomites, not the Edomites) came thither,” etc., 
would be very inappropriate, since Edomites certainly lived in 
this Idumzan city in perfect security, even while it was under 
Judean government. And there would be no sense in the 
expression “the Edomites dwelt there to this day,” since the 
Edomites remained in their own land to the time of the captivity. 
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All this is applicable to Arameans alone. As soon as Rezin 
had conquered this important seaport town, it was a very natural 
thing to establish an Aramzan colony there, which obtained 
possession of the trade of the town, and remained there till the 
time when the annals of the kings were composed (for it is to 
this that the expression 737 O17" refers), even after the king- 
dom of Rezin had long been destroyed by the Assyrians, since 
Elath and the Arameans settled there were not affected by 
that blow.! As soon as the Edomites had been released by 
Rezin from the control of Judah, to which they had been 
brought back by Amaziah and Uzziah (ch xiv. 7, 22), they 
began plundering Judah again (2 Chron. xxviii. 17); and even 
the Philistines took possession of several cities in the low- 
land, to avenge themselves for the humiliation they had sus- 
tained at the hand of Uzziah (2 Chron. xxviii. 18).—vVer. 7. 
In this distress Ahaz turned to Tiglath-pileser, without regard- 
ing either the word of Isaiah in ch. vii. 4 sqq., which promised 
salvation, or the prophet’s warning against an alliance with 
Assyria, and by sending the gold and silver which were found 
in the treasures of the temple and palace, purchased his assist- 
ance against Rezin and Pekah. Whether this occurred imme- 
diately after the invasion of the land by the allied kings, or not 
till after they had defeated the Judean army and advanced 
against Jerusalem, it is impossible to discover either from this 
verse or from 2 Chron. xxviii. 16; but probably it was after 
the first great victory gained by the foe, with which Isa. vii. and 
viii. agree—On D°DiP for O'DP see Ewald, § 151, d.—Ver. 9. 
Tiglath-pileser then marched against Damascus, took the city, 
slew Rezin, and led the inhabitants away to Kir, as Amos had 
prophesied (Amos i. 3-5). ?, Kir, from which, according to 
Amos ix. 7, the Aramzans had emigrated to Syria, is no doubt 
a district by the river Kur (Kipos, Kupfos), which taking its 
rise in Armenia, unites with the Araxes and flows into the 
Caspian Sea, although from the length of the river Kur it is 
impossible to define precisely the locality in which they were 


1 If we only observe that p’nyK has not the article, and therefore the 
words merely indicate the march of an Aramean colony to Elath, it is evident 
that D°DYIN would be unsuitable ; for when the O'7)7 bad been driven from 
the city which the Syrians had conquered, it was certainly not some Edom- 
ites but the Edomites who took possession ayain. Hence Winer, Caspari, and 
others are quite right in deciding that n’pyix is the only correct reading. 
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placed; and the statement of Josephus (And. ix. 13, 3), that the 
Damascenes were transported eis tiv dvw Mnédiav, is somewhat 
indefinite, and moreover has hardly been derived from early 
historical sources (see M. v. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs, p. 158). 
Nothing is said here concerning Tiglath-pileser’s invasion of 
the kingdom of Israel, because this has already been mentioned 
at ch. xv. 29 in the history of Pekah. 

Vers. 10-18. Ahaz paid Tiglath-pileser a visit in Damascus, 
“to present to him his thanks and congratulations, and possibly 
also to prevent a visit from Tiglath-pileser to himself, which 
would not have been very welcome” (Thenius). The form pwon 
is neither to be altered into P¥®1 nor regarded as a copyist’s 
error for P’H7, as we have several words in this chapter that 
are formed with the dull Syriac w-sound. The visit of Ahaz 
to Damascus is simply mentioned on account of what follows, 
namely, that Ahaz saw an altar there, which pleased him so 
much that he sent a picture and model of it “ according to 
all the workmanship thereof,” 2¢. its style of architecture, to 
Urijah the priest (see Isa. vill. 2), and had an altar made like 
it for the temple, upon which, on his return to Jerusalem, he 
ordered all the burnt-offerings, meat-offerings, and drink-offer- 
ings to be presented. The allusion here is to the offerings 
which he commanded to be presented for his prosperous return 
to Jerusalem.—Vers. 14 sqq. Soon after this Ahaz went still 
further, and had “the copper altar before Jehovah,” ~.¢. the altar 
of burnt-offering in the midst of the court before the entrance 
into the Holy Place, removed “ from the front of the (temple-) 
house, from (the spot) between the altar (the new one built by 
Unijah) and the house of Jehovah (ze. the temple-house), and 
placed at the north side of the altar.” 2"P7 does not mean 
removit, caused to be taken away, but admavit, and is properly 
to be connected with ‘on TN-OY, notwithstanding the fact that 
ink #74 is inserted between for the sake of greater clearness, as 
Maurer has already pointed out.’ On the use of the article 
with M3!7 in the construct state, see Ewald, § 290, d.—Ver. 


1 There is nothing in the text to support the view of Thenius, that Urijah . 
had the brazen altar of burnt-offering erected by Solomon moved farther for- 
wards, nearer to the temple- house, and the new one put in its place, whence 
it was afterwards shifted by Ahaz and the new one moved a little farther to 
the south, that is to say, that he placed the two altars close to one another, 
so that they now occupied the centre of the court. Poles 
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15. He also commanded that the daily morning and evening 
sacrifice, and the special offerings of the king and the people, 
should be presented upon the new altar, and thereby put a stop 
to the use of the Solomonian altar, “ about which he would 
consider.” The Chethib W733" is not to be altered; the pron. 
suff. stands before the noun, as is frequently the case in the 
more diffuse popular speech. The new altar is called “the 
great altar,’ probably because it was somewhat larger than that 
of Solomon.  %P3: used for the burning of the sacrifices. 
a1 NM) is not merely the meat-offering offered in the even- 
ing, but the whole of the evening sacrifice, consisting of a 
burnt-offering and a meat-offering, as in 1 Kings xviii. 29, 36. 
"p32? Sm, the brazen altar “ will be to me for deliberation,” 
ze. 1 will reflect upon it, and then make further arrangements. 
On 1P3 in this sense see Prov. xx. 25. In the opinion of 
Ahaz, the altar which had been built after the model of that 
of Damascus was not to be an idolatrous altar, but an altar of 
Jehovah. The reason for this arbitrary removal of the altar of 
Solomon, which had been sanctified by the Lord Himself at the 
dedication of the temple by fire from heaven, was, in all pro- 
bability, chiefly that the Damascene altar pleased Ahaz better; 
and the innovation was a sin against Jehovah, inasmuch as God 
Himself had prescribed the form for His sanctuary (cf. Ex. xxv. 
40, xxvi. 30; 1 Chron. xxviii. 19), so that any altar planned 
by man and built according to a heathen model was practically 
the same as an idolatrous altar—The account of this altar 1s 
omitted from the Chronicles; but in ver. 23 we have this state- 
ment instead: “ Ahaz offered sacrifice to the gods of Damascus, 
who smote him, saying, The gods of the kings of Aram helped 
them ; I will sacrifice to them that they may help me: and 
they were the ruin of him and of all Israel.” Thenius and 
Bertheau find in this account an alteration of our account of 
the copying of the Damascene altar introduced by the chronicler 
as favouring his design, namely, to give as glaring a description 
as possible of the ungodliness of Ahaz. But they are mistaken. 
For even if the notice in the Chronicles had really sprung from 
this alone, the chronicler would have been able from the stand- 
point of the Mosaic law to designate the offering of sacrifice 
upon the altar built after the model of an idolatrous Syrian 
altar as sacrificing to these gods. But it is a question whether 
the chronicler had in his mind merely the sacrifices offered 
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upon that altar in the temple-court, and not rather sacrifices 
which Ahaz offered upon some bamah to the gods of Syria, 
when he was defeated and oppressed by the Syrians, for the 
purpose of procuring their assistance. As Ahaz offered his 
son in sacrifice to Moloch according to ver. 3, he might just as 
well have offered sacrifice to the gods of the Syrians.—Vers. 
17, 18. Ahaz also laid his hand upon the other costly vessels 
of the court of the temple. He broke off the panels of .the 
Solomonian stands, which were ornamented with artistic carv- 
ing, and removed the basins from the stands, and took the 
brazen sea from the brazen oxen upon which they stood, and 
' placed it upon a stone pavement. The } before 3°N8 can only 
have crept into the text through a copyist’ s error, and the 
singular must be taken distributively : he removed from them 
(the stands) every single basin. O° 3% NEYO (without the 
article) is not the stone pavement of the court of the temple, 
but a pedestal made of stones (Sdows ALOim, LXX.) for the 
brazen sea. The reason why, or the object with which Ahaz 
mutilated these sacred vessels, is not given. The opinion ex- 
pressed by Ewald, Thenius, and others, that Ahaz made a pre- 
sent to Tiglath-pileser with the artistically wrought panels of 
the stands, the basins, and the oxen of the brazen sea, is not 
only improbable in itself, since you would naturally suppose 
that if Ahaz had wished to make a “valuable and very wel- 
come present” to the Assyrian king, he would have chosen 
some perfect stands with their basins for this purpose, and not 
merely the panels and basins ; but it has not the smallest sup- 
port in the biblical text,—on the contrary, it has the context 
against it. For, in the first place, if the objects named had 
been sent to Tiglath-pileser, this would certainly have been 
mentioned, as well as the sending of the temple and palace 
treasures. And, again, the mutilation of these vessels is placed 
between the erection of the new altar which was constructed 
after the Damascene model, and other measures which Ahaz 
adopted as a protection against the king of Assyria (ver. 18). 
Now if Ahaz, on his return from visiting Tiglath-pileser at 
Damascus, had thought it necessary to.send another valuable 
present to that king in order to secure his permanent friend- 
ship, he would hardly have adopted the measures described 
in the next verse.— Ver. 18. “The covered Sabbath-stand, 
which they had built in the house (temple), and the outer 
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entrance of the king he turned (te. removed) into the house 
of Jehovah before the king of Assyria.” N36 40% (Keri yow, 
from 29, to cover) is no doubt a covered place, stand or hall 
in the court of the temple, to be used by the king whenever he 
visited the temple with his retinue on the Sabbath or on feast- 
days; and “the outer entrance of the king” is probably the 
special ascent into the temple for the king mentioned in 1 Kings 
x. 5. In what the removal of it consisted it is impossible to 
determine, from the want of information as to its original cha- 
racter. According to Ewald (Gesch. iii. p. 621) and Thenius, 307 
min’ m2 means, “he altered (these places), ze. he robbed them 
of their ornaments, in the house of Jehovah.” This is quite 
arbitrary. For even if 7° M3 could mean “in the house of 
Jehovah” in this connection, 307 does not mean to disfigure, 
and still less “ to deprive of ornaments.” In ch. xxii 34 and 
xxiv. 17 it signifies to alter the name, not to disfigure it. 
Again, WX 99D BD, “ for fear of the king of Assyria,” cannot 
mean, in this connection, “to make presents to the king of 
Assyria.” And with this explanation, which is grammatically 
impossible, the inference drawn from it, namely, that Ahaz sent 
the ornaments of the king’s stand and king's ascent to the king 
of Assyria along with the vessels mentioned in ver. 17, also 
falls to the ground. If the alterations which Ahaz made in 
the stands and the brazen sea had any close connection with 
his relation to Tiglath-pileser, which cannot be proved, Ahaz 
must have been impelled by fear to make them, not that he 
might send them as presents to him, but that he might hide 
them from him if he came to Jerusalem, to which 2 Chron. 
XXvill. 20, 21 seems to refer. It is also perfectly conceivable, 
as Ziillich (Die Cherubimwagen, p. 56) conjectures, that Ahaz 
merely broke off the panels from the stands and removed the 
oxen from the brazen sea, that he might use these artistic 
works to decorate some other place, possibly his palace.— 
Whether these artistic works were restored or not at the time 
of Hezekiah’s reformation or in that of Josiah, we have no 
accounts to show. All that can be gathered from ch. xxv. 
13, 14, Jer. lii 17, and xxvii. 19, is, that the stands and the 
brazen sea were still in existence in the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and that on the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chal- 
deans they were broken in pieces and carried away to Babylonia 
as brass. The brazen oxen are also specially mentioned in Jer. 
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lii 20, which is not the case in the parallel passage 2 Kings 
xxv. 13; though this does not warrant the conclusion that they 
were no longer in existence at that time.—Vers. 19, 20. Con- 
clusion of the reign of Ahaz. According to 2 Chron. xxviii. 27, 
he was buried in the city of David, but not in the sepulchres 
of the kings. 


CHAP. XVII. REIGN OF HOSHEA AND DESTRUCTION OF THE KINGDOM 
OF ISRAEL. THE PEOPLE CARRIED AWAY TO ASSYRIA AND 
MEDIA. TRANSPORTATION OF HEATHEN COLONISTS TO SAMARIA. 


Vers. 1-6. REIGN or HosHEa KiNG or IsraEL.—Ver. 1. In 
the twelfth year of Ahaz began Hoshea to reign. As Hoshea 
conspired against Pekah, according to ch. xv. 30, in the fourth 
year of Ahaz, and after murdering him made himself king, 
whereas according to the verse before us it was not till the 
twelfth year of Ahaz that he really became king, his possession 
of the throne must have been contested for eight years. The 
earlier commentators and almost all the chronologists have 
therefore justly assumed that there was an eight years’ anarchy 
between the death of Pekah and the commencement of Hoshea’s 
reign. This assumption merits the preference above all the 
attempts made to remove the discrepancy by alterations of the 
text, since there is nothing at all surprising in the existence of 
anarchy at a time when the kingdom was in a state of the 
createst inward disturbance and decay. Hoshea reigned nine 
years, and “did that which was evil' in the eyes of Jehovah, 
though not like the kings of Israel before him” (ver. 2). We are 
not told in what Hoshea was better than his predecessors, nor 
can it be determined with any certainty, although the assumption 
that he allowed his subjects to visit the temple at Jerusalem is 
a very probable one, inasmuch as, according to 2 Chron. xxx. 
10 sqq., Hezekiah invited to the feast of the Passover, held at 
Jerusalem, the Israelites from Ephraim and Manasseh as far as 
to Zebulun, and some individuals from these tribes accepted his 
invitation. But although Hoshea was better than his prede- 
cessors, the judgment of destruction burst upon the sinful king- 
dom and people in his reign, because he had not truly turned 
to the Lord ; a fact which has been frequently repeated in the 
history of the world, namely, that the last rulers of a decaying 
kingdom have not been so bad as their forefathers. “God is 
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accustomed to defer the punishment of the elders in the great- 
ness of His long-suffering, to see whether their descendants will 
come to repentance ; but if this be not the case, although they 
may not be so bad, the anger of God proceeds at length to visit 
iniquity (cf. Ex. xx. 5).” Seb. Schmidt.—Ver. 3. “ Against 
him came up Salmanasar king of Assyria, and Hoshea became 
subject to him and rendered him tribute” (7929, as in 1 Kings 
v. 1). TDNIOPY, Jarapavaccdp (LXX.), Salmanasar, according 
to the more recent researches respecting Assyria, is not only the 
same person as the Shalman mentioned in Hos. x. 14, but the 
same as the Sargon of Isa. xx. 1, whose name is spelt Sargina 
upon the monuments, and who is described in the inscriptions 
on his palace at Khorsabad as ruler over many subjugated 
lands, among which Samtrina (Samaria?) also occurs (tid. 
Brandis db. d. Gewinn, pp. 48 sqq. and 53; M. v. Niebuhr, 
Gesch. Ass. pp. 129, 130; and M. Duncker, Gesch. des Alterth. i 
pp. 687 sqq.). The occasion of this expedition of Salmanasar 
appears to have been simply the endeavour to continue the con- 
quests of his predecessor Tiglath-pileser. There is no ground 
whatever for Maurer’s assumption, that he had been asked to 
come to the help of a rival of Hoshea; and the opinion that he 
came because Hoshea had refused the tribute which had been 
paid to Assyria from the time of Menahem downwards, is at 
variance with the fact that in ch. xv. 29 Tiglath-pileser is 
simply said to have taken a portion of the territory of Israel ; 
but there is no allusion to any payment of tribute or feudal 
obligation on the part of Pekah. Salmanasar was the first to 
make king Hoshea subject and tributary. This took place at 
the commencement of Hoshea’s reign, as is evident from the 
fact that Hoshea paid the tribute for several years, and in the 
sixth year of his reign refused any further payment—Ver. 4. 
The king of Assyria found a conspiracy in Hoshea; for he had 
sent messengers to So the king of Egypt, and did not pay the 
tribute to the king of Assyria, as year by year. The Egyptian 
king NID, So, possibly to be pronounced MD, Seveh, is no doubt . 
one of the two Shebeks of the twenty-fifth dynasty, belonging to 
the Ethiopian tribe; but whether he was the second king of 
this dynasty, Sabataka (Brugsch, hist. d Egypte, i. p. 244), the 
Sevechus of Manetho, who is said to have ascended the throne, 
according to Wilkinson, in the year 728, as Vitringa (Jsa. i. 
p. 318), Gesenius, Ewald, and others suppose, or the first king 
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of this Ethiopian dynasty, Sabako the father of Sevechus, which 
is the opinion of Usher and Marsham, whom M. v. Niebuhr 
(Gesch. pp. 458 sqq. and 463) and M. Duncker (i p. 693) have 
followed in recent times, cannot possibly be decided in the 
present state of Egyptological research.'.—As soon as Sal- 
Manasar received intelligence of the conduct of Hoshea, 
which is called "YP, conspiracy, as being rebellion against 
his acknowledged superior, he had him arrested and put into 
prison in chains, and then overran the whole land, advanced 
against Samaria and besieged that city for three years, and 
captured it in the ninth year of Hoshea. These words are 
not to be understood as signifying that Hoshea had been 
taken prisoner before the siege of Samaria and thrown into 
prison, because in that case it is impossible to see how Sal- 
manasar could have obtained possession of his person? We 
must rather assume, as many commentators have done, from R. 
Levi ben Gersom down to Maurer and Thenius, that it was not 
till the conquest of his capital Samaria that Hoshea fell into 
the hands of the Assyrians and was cast into a prison; so that 
the explanation to be given of the introduction of this circum- 


1 It is trae that M. Duncker says, ‘‘Synchronism gives Sabakon, who 
reigned from 726 to 714;” but he observes in the note at pp. 713 sqq. that 
the Egyptian chronology has only been firmly established as far back as the 
commencement of the reign of Psammetichus at the beginning of the year 664 
B.C, that the length of the preceding dodekarchy is differently given by 
Diodorus Sic. and Manetho, and that the date at which Tarakos (Tirhaka), 
who succeeded Sevechus, ascended the throne is so very differently defined, 
that it is impossible for the present to come to any certain conclusion on the 
matter. Compare with this what M. v. Niebuhr (pp. 458 sqq.) adduces in 
proof of the difficulty of determining the commencement and length of the 
reign of Tirhaka, and the manner in which he proposes to solve the difficulties 
that arise from this in relation to the synchronism between the Egyptian and 
the Biblical chronology. 

2 The supposition of the older commentators, that Hoshea fought a battle 
with Salmanasar before the siege of Samaria, and was taken prisoner in that 
battle, is not only very improbable, because this would hardly be passed over 
in our account, but has very little probability in itself. For ‘‘ it is more pro- 
bable that Hoshea betook himself to Samaria when threatened by the hostile 
army, and relied upon the help of the Egyptians, than that he went to meet 

and fought with him in the open field” (Maurer). There is still 
less probability in Ewald’s view (Gesch. iii. p. 611), that ‘ Salmanasar 
marched with unexpected rapidity against Hoshea, summoned him before 
him that he might hear his defence, and then, when he came, took him prisoner, 
and threw him into prison in chains, probably into a prison on the border of the 
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stance before the siege and conquest of Samaria must be, that 
the historian first of all related the eventual result of Hoshea’s 
rebellion against Salmanasar so far as Hoshea himself was con- 
cerned, and then proceeded to describe in greater detail the 
course of the affair in relation to his kingdom and capital. This 
does not necessitate our giving to the word ¥™S" the meaning 
“he assigned him a limit” (Thenius) ; but we may adhere to 
the meaning which has been philologically established, namely, 
arrest or incarcerate (Jer. xxxili. 1, xxxvi. 5, etc.). Sy may 
be given thus: “he overran, that is to say, the entire land.” 
The three years of the siege of Samaria were not full years, for, 
according to ch. xvi. 9, 10, it began in the seventh year of 
Hoshea, and the city was taken in the ninth year, although it 
is also given there as three years.—Ver. 6. The ninth year of 
Hoshea corresponds to the sixth year of Hezekiah and the year 
722 or 721 B.c., in which the kingdom of the ten tribes was 
destroyed. 

Ver. 6b. The Israelites carried into exile —After the taking of 
Samaria, Salmanasar led Israel into captivity to Assyria, and 
assigned to those who were led away dwelling-places in Chalach 
and on the Chabor, or the river Gozan, and in cities of Media. 
According to these clear words of the text, the places to which 
the ten tribes were banished are not to be sought for in Meso- 
potamia, but in provinces of Assyria and Media. non is neither 
the city of n22 built by Nimrod (Gen. x. 11), nor the Cholwan 
of <Abulfeda and the Syriac writers, a city five days’ journey to 
the north of Bagdad, from which the district bordering on the 
Zagrus probably received the name of Xadwvitis or Kadoviris, 
but the province Kadaynvy of Strabo (xi 8, 4; 14, 12, and 
xvi 1, 1), called Kadaxwwy by Ptolemeus (vi. 1), on the eastern 
side of the Tigris near Adiabene, to the north of Nineveh on 
the border of Armenia. 334 is not the 135 in Upper Meso- 
potamia (Ezek. 1 3, iit 15, etc.), which flows into the 


land ;” to which he adds this explanatory remark : ‘' there is no other way in 
which we can understand the brief words in ch. xvii. 4 as compared with ch. 
xviii. 9-11. . . . For if Hoshea had defended himself to the utmost, Salman- 
asar would not have had him arrested and incarcerated afterwards, but would 
have put him to death at once, as was the case with the king of Damascus.” 
But Hoshea would certainly not have been so infatuated, after breaking 
away from Assyria and forming an alliance with So of Egypt, as to go at 
@ simple summons from Salmanasar and present himself before him, since he 
could certainly have expected nothing but death or imprisonment as the result. 
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Euphrates near Kirkesion (Carchemish), and is called ,a9 
(Chebar) or samy (Chabur) by the Syriac writers, ,»\s 
(Chabir) by <Abulfeda and Edrisi, Xa8epas by Ptolemeus, 
’ABoppas (Aboras) by Strabo and others, as Michaelis, Gesenius, 
Winer, and even Ritter assume; for the epithet “river of 
Gozan” is not decisive in favour of this, since Gozan is not 
necessarily to be identified with the district of Gauzanitis, now 
Kaushan, situated between the rivers of Chaboras and Saokoras, 
and mentioned in Ptol. v. 18, 4, inasmuch as Strabo (xvi. 1, 1, 
p. 736) also mentions a province called Xafv7j above Nineveh 
towards Armenia, between Calachene and Adiabene. Here in 
northern Assyria we also find both a mountain called XaBapas, 
according to Ptol. vi 1, on the boundary of Assyria and Media, 
and the river Chabor, called by Yakut in the Moshtartk ays 


dda sill (Khabur Chasanie), to distinguish it from the Meso- 


potamian Chaboras or Chebar. According to Marasz. i. pp. 333 
sq.. and Yakut, Mosht. p. 150, this Khabur springs from the 


mountains of the land of Zauzan, ,.)\}. 4j, ue. of the land between 


the mountains of Armenia, Adserbeidjan, Diarbekr, and Mosul 
(Marasz. i. p. 522), and is frequently mentioned in Assemani as 
atributary of the Tigris. It still bears the ancient name Khabiir, 
taking its rise in the neighbourhood of the upper Zab near 
Amadijeh, and emptying itself into the Tigris a few hours below 
Jezirah (cf. Wichelhaus, pp. 471, 472; Asah. Grant, Die Nes- 
torianer, v. Preiswerk, pp. 110 sqq.; and Ritter, Hrdk. ix. pp. 716 
and 1030). This is the river that we are to understand by 7i3N. 
It is a question in dispute, whether the following words ja 772 
are in apposition to W132: “by the Chabor the river of Gozan,” 
or are to be taken by themselves as indicating a peculiar district 
“by the river Gozan.” Now, however the absence of the prep. 3, 
and even of the copula 3, on the one hand, and the words of 
Yakut, “ Khabur, a river of Chasania,” on the other, may seem 
to favour the former view, we must decide in favour of the latter, 
for the simple reason that in 1 Chron. v. 26 ffi 17) is separated 
from i2n by NW. The absence of the preposition 3 or of the 
copula } before ‘3 1) in the passage before us may be accounted 
for from the assumption that the first two names, in Chaluh and 
on the Khabur, are more closely connected, and also the two 
which follow, “on the river Gozan and in the cities of Media,” 
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The river Gozan or of Gozan is therefore distinct from an 
(Khabur), and to be sought for in the district in which Iav- 
Cavia, the city of Media mentioned by Ptol. (vi. 2), was situ- 
ated. In all probability it is the river which is called Kis 
(the red) Ozan at the present day, the Mardos of the Greeks, 
which takes its rise to the south-east of the Lake Urumiah and 
flows into the Caspian Sea, and which is supposed to have 
formed the northern boundary of Media’ The last locality 
mentioned agrees with this, viz. “ and in the cities of Media,” in 
which Thenius proposes to read 7, mountains, after the LXX, 
instead of “Y, cities, though without the least necessity. 

Vers. 7-23. The causes which occasioned this catastrophe.—To 
the account of the destruction of the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
and of the transportation of its inhabitants into exile in Assyria, 
the prophetic historian appends a review of the causes which 
led to this termination of the greater portion of the covenant- 
nation, and finds them in the obstinate apostasy of Israel 
from the Lord its God, and in its incorrigible adherence to 
idolatry. Ver. 7. ‘D7, “and it came to pass when” (not 
because, or that): compare Gen. vi. 1, xxvi. 8, xxvii. 1, xliv. 
24, Ex. i 21, Judg. i. 28, vi 7, etc. The apodosis does not 
follow till ver. 18, as vers. 7-17 simply contain a further ex- 
planation of Israel’s sin. To show the magnitude of the sin, 
the writer recalls to mind the great benefit conferred in the 
redemption from Egypt, whereby the Lord had laid His people 
under strong obligation to adhere faithfully to Him. The words 
refer to the first commandment (Ex. xx. 2, 3; Deut. v. 6,7). It 


1 The explanation given in the text of the geographical names, receives some 
confirmation from the Jewish tradition, which describes northern Assyria, and 
indeed the mountainous region or the district on the border of Assyria and 
Media towards Armenia, as the place to which the ten tribes were banished 
(vid. Wichelhaus ut sup. pp. 474 sqq.). Not only Ewald (Gesch. iii. p. 612), 
but also M. v. Niebuhr (Gesch. Ass. p. 159), has decided in favour of this 
view ; the latter with this remark : ‘‘ According to the present state of the in- 
vestigations, Chalah and Chabor are no doubt to be sought for on the slope of 
the Gordywan mountains in the Kalachene of Strabo, the Kalakine of Ptole- 
mzeus, and on the tributary of the Tigris, which is still called Chabur, there- 
fore quite close to Nineveh. The Yudhi mountains in this region possibly 
bear this name with some allusion to the colony.” But with reference to the 
river Gozan, Niebuhr is doubtful whether we are to understand by this the 
Kisil Ozan or the waters in the district of Gauzanitis by the Khebar, and gives 
the preference to the latter as the simpler of the two, though it is difficult to 
see in what respect it is simpler than the other. 
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is from this that the “ fearing of other gods” is taken, whereas 
wy75 Tt! nnAS recall Ex. xviii: 10.—Ver. 8. The apostasy of 
Israel manifested itself in two directions: 1. in their walking 
im the statutes of the nations who were cut off from before 
them, instead of in the statutes of Jehovah, as God had 
commanded (cf. Lev. xviii 4, 5, and 26, xx 22, 23, etc; 
and for the formula ") win wes Dan, which occurs re- 
peatedly in our books—eg. ch. xvi 3, xxi. 2, and 1 Kings 
xiv. 24 and xxi. 26—compare Deut. xi. 23 and xviii. 12); 
and 2. in their walking in the statutes which the kings of 
Israel had made, ¢.¢. the worship of the calves. WY WN: it 
is evident from the parallel passage, ver. 196, that the subj ect 
here stands before the relative—Ver. 9. DIT 3NBM™: “ they 
covered words which were not right concerning Jehovah their 
God,” ze. they sought to conceal the true nature of Jehovah by 
arbitrary perversions of the word of God. This is the explana- 
tion correctly given by Hengstenberg (Dussert. vol. 1. p. 210, 
transl.) ; whereas the interpretation proposed by Thenius, “ they 
trifled with things which were not right against Jehovah,” is as 
much at variance with the usage of the language as that of 
Gesenius (thes. p. 505), perfide egerunt res .. . in Jehovam, since 
NBN with °Y simply means to cover over a thing (cf. Isa. iv. 5). 
This covering of words over Jehovah showed itself in the fact 
that they built nid3 (altars on high places), and by worshipping 
God in ways of their own invention concealed the nature of the 
revealed God, and made Jehovah like the idols. “In all their 
cities, from the tower of the watchmen to the fortified city. ‘ 
oyyi3 Sap is a tower built for the protection of the flocks in 
the steppes (2 Chron. xxvi. 10), and is mentioned here as the 
smallest and most solitary place of human abode in antithesis 
to the large and fortified city. Such bamoth were the houses of 
high places and altars built for the golden calves at Bethel and 
Dan, beside which no others are mentioned by name in the 
history of the kingdom of the ten tribes, which restricts itself 
to the principal facts, although there certainly must have been 
others.— Ver. 10. They set up for themselves monuments and 
asherim on every high hill, etc.—a practice condemned in 1 Kings 
xiv. 16, 23, as early as the time of Jeroboam. In this descrip- 
tion of their idolatry, the historian, however, had in his mind 
not only the ten tribes, but also Judah, as is evident from ver. 
13, “ Jehovah testified against Israel and Judah through His 
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prophets,” and also from ver. 19.—Ver. 11. “And burned 
incense there upon all the high places, like the nations which 
Jehovah drove out before them.” moa, lit. to lead into exile, 
is applied here to the expulsion and destruction of the Canaan- 
ites, with special reference to the banishment of the Israelites. 
—vVer. 12. They served the clods, 12.e. worshipped clods or 
masses of stone as gods (D°>>3, see at 1 Kings xv. 12), notwith- 
standing the command of God in Ex. xx. 3 sqq., xxiii. 13, Lev. 
xxvi. 1, etc—Vers. 13 sqq. And the Lord was not satisfied 
with the prohibitions of the law, but bore witness against the 
idolatry and image-worship of Israel and Judah through all 
His prophets, who exhorted them to turn from their evil way 
and obey His commandments. But it was all in vain; they 
were stiff-necked like their fathers. Judah is mentioned as 
well as Israel, although the historian is simply describing the 
causes of Israel’s rejection to indicate beforehand that Judah 
was already preparing the same fate for itself, as is still more 
plainly expressed in vers. 19, 20; not, as Thenius supposes, 
because he is speaking here of that which took place before the 
division of the kingdom. The Chethib mimo WrIID is not to 
be read Mth-721 820-73 (Houbig, Then., Ew. § 156, ¢), but after 
the LXX. mAne3 IN'39"93, “ through all His prophets, every seer,’ 
so that mAnoD is in apposition to 18°22"23, and serves to bring 
out the meaning with greater force, so as to express the idea, 
“prophets of every kind, that the Lord had sent.” This read- 
ing is more rhetorical than the other, and is recommended by 


To the law of Moses there was added the divine warning through 
the prophets. DB "ns Ww) has sprung from Deut. x. 16. The 
stiff-necked fathers are the Israelites in the time of Moses.—- 
Ver. 15. “They followed vanity and became vain:” verbatim 
as in Jer. i. 5. A description of the worthlessness of their 
whole life and aim with regard to the most important thing, 
namely, their relation to God. Whatever man sets before him 
as the object of his life apart from God is ban (cf. Deut. xxxi- 
21) and idolatry, and leads to worthlessness, to spiritual and 
moral corruption (Rom. ii 21). “And (walked) after the 
nations who surrounded them,” ze. the heathen living near 
them. The concluding words of the verse have the ring of 
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Lev. xviii. 3.—Vers. 16 and 17. The climax of their apostasy : 
“They made themselves molten images, two (golden) calves ” 
(1 Kings xii. 28), which are called 135D after Ex. xxxii. 4, 8, 
and Deut. ix. 12, 16, “and Asherah,” ze. idols of Astarte (for 
the fact, see 1 Kings xvi. 33), “and worshipped all the host of 
heaven (sun, moon, and stars), and served Baal”—in the time 
of Ahab and his family (1 Kings xvi 32). The worshipping 
of all the host of heaven is not specially mentioned in the 
history of the kingdom of the ten tribes, but occurs first of all 
in Judah in the time of Manasseh (ch. xxi. 3). The fact that 
the host of heaven is mentioned between Asherah and Baal 
shows that the historian refers to the Baal and Astarte worship, 
and has borrowed the expression from Deut. iv. 19 and xvii. 3, 
to show the character of this worship, since both Baal and 
Astarte were deities of a sidereal nature. The first half of ver. 
17 resta upon Deut. xviii. 10, where the worship of Moloch is 
forbidden along with soothsaying and augury. There is no allu- 
sion to this worship in the history of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, although it certainly existed in the time of Ahab. The 
second half of ver. 17 also refers to the conduct of Ahab (see at 
1 Kings xxi. 20).—Vers. 18 sqq. This conduct excited the anger 
of God, so that He removed them from His face, and only left 
the tribe (ze. the kingdom) of Judah (see above, p. 179), although 
Judah also did not keep the commandments of the Lord and 
Walked in the statutes of Israel, and therefore had deserved 
Tejection. Ver. 19 contains a parenthesis occasioned by D3¥ Pi 
‘i (ver. 180). The statutes of Israel in which Judah walked 
are not merely the worship of Baal under the Ahab dynasty, 
so as to refer only to Joram, Ahaziah, and Ahaz (according to 
ch. viii. 18, 27, and xvi. 3), but also the worship on the high 
places and worship of idols, which were practised under many 
of the kings of Judah—Ver. 20. OND" is a continuation of 
mim AaxN in ver. 18, but so that what follows also refers to the 
parenthesis in ver. 19. “Then the Lord rejected all the seed 
of Israel,” not merely the ten tribes, but all the nation, and 
humbled them till He thrust them from His face. DX® differs 
from 12BD FV, The latter denotes driving into exile; the 
former, simply that kind of rejection which consisted in chastise- 
ment and deliverance into the hand of plunderers, that is to say, 
Penal judgments by which the Lord sought to lead Israel and 
Judah to turn to Him and to His commandments, gnd to preserve 
2D 
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them from being driven among the heathen. o°0’ TS (M3 as in 
Judg. ii. 14.—Ver. 21. "3 32 °D: “for He (Jehovah) rent Israel 
from the house of David.” This view is apparently more correct 
than that Israel rent the kingdom from the house of David, not 
only because it presupposes too harsh an ellipsis to supply 
nSpHor-ny, but also because we never meet with the thought 
that Israel rent the kingdom from ‘the house of David, and in 
1 Kings xi. 31 it is simply stated that Jehovah rent the king- 
dom from Solomon; and to this our verse refers, whilst the 
following words ‘\) 29D" recall 1 Kings xii. 20. The ‘3 is 
explanatory : the Lord delivered up His people to the plun- 
derers, for He rent Israel from the house of David as a punish- 
ment for the idolatry of Solomon, and the Israelites made 
Jeroboam king, who turned Israel away from Jehovah, etc. 
The Chethib x1 is to be read ®3, the AHiphil of NR = iM, 
“he caused to depart away from the Lord.” The Keri "™%, 
Hiphil of "2, he drove away, turned from the Lord (cf. Deut. 
xiii. 11), is not unusual, but it is an unnecessary gloss.—Vers. 
22, 23. The sons of Israel (the ten tribes) walked in all the 
sins of Jeroboam, till the Lord removed them from His face, 
thrust them out of the land of the Lord, as He had threatened 
them through all His prophets, namely, from the time of Jero- 
boam onwards (compare 1 Kings xiv. 15, 16, and also Hos. 1 
6, ix. 16, Amos iii, 11, 12, v. 27, Isa. xxviii. etc). The 
banishment to Assyria (see ver. 6) lasted “ unto this day,” t« 
till the time when our books were written." 


1 As the Hebrew “ty, like the German bis, is not always used in an exclusive 
sense, but is frequently abstracted from what lies behind the terminus ad 
quem mentioned, it by no means follows from the words, ‘‘ the Lord rejected 
Israel. . . to this day,” that the ten tribes returned to their own country after 
the time when our books were written, viz. about the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. And it is just as impossible to prove the opposite view, which 
is very widely spread, namely, that they are living as a body in banishment 
even at the present day. It is well known how often the long-lost ten tribes 
have been discovered, in the numerous Jewish communities of southern 
Arabia, in India, more especially in Malabar, in China, Turkistan, and Cash- 
mir, or in Afghanistan (see Ritter’s Erdkunde, x. p. 246), and even in America 
itself ; and now Dr. Asahel Grant (Die Nestorianer oder die zehn Stdmme) 
thinks that he has found them in the independent Nestorians and the Jews 
living among them ; whereas others, such as Witsius (Acxa@ua. c. iv. 8qq.), 
J. D. Michaelis (de exsilio decem tribuum, comm. iii.), and last of all Robinson 
in the work quoted by Ritter, J. c. p. 245 (The Nestorians, etec., New York, 
1841), have endeavoured to prove that the ten tribes became partly mixed 
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Vers. 24-41. THE SAMARITANS AND THEIR WorsHIP.—After 
the transportation of the Israelites, the king of Assyria brought 
colonists from different provinces of his kingdom into the cities 
of Samaria. The king of Assyria is not Salmanasar, for it is 
evident from ver. 25 that a considerable period intervened be- 
tween the carrying away of the Israelites and the sending of 
colonists into the depopulated land. It is true that Salmanasar 
only is mentioned in what precedes, but the section vers. 24—41 
is not so closely connected with the first portion of the chapter, 
that the same king of Assyria must necessarily be spoken of in 
both. According to Ezra iv. 2, it was Esarhaddon who removed 
the heathen settlers to Samaria. It is true that the attempt has 
been made to reconcile this with the assumption that the king 


up with the Judzans during the Babylonian captivity, and partly attached 
themselves to the exiles who were led back to Palestine by Zerubbabel and 
Ezra ; that a portion again became broken up at a still later period by mixing 
with the rest of the Jews, who were scattered throughout all the world after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, and a further portion a long time ago 
by conversion to Christianity, so that every attempt to discover the remnants 
of the ten tribes anywhere must be altogether futile. This view is in general 
the correct one, though its supporters have mixed up the sound arguments 
with many that are untenable. For example, the predictions quoted by Ritter 
(p. 250), probably after Robinson (viz. Jer. 1. 4, 5, 17, 19, and Ezek. xxxvii. 
11 sqq.), and also the prophetic declarations cited by Witsius (v. §§ 11-14: 
wiz. Isa. xiv. 1, Mic. ii. 12, Jer. iii. 12, xxx. 3, 4, xxxiii. 7, 8), prove very 
little, because for the most part they refer to Messianic times and are to be 
understood spiritually. So much, however, may certainly be gathered from 
the books of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, that the Judezans whom 
Nebuchadnezzar carried away captive were not all placed in the province of 
Babylonia, but were also dispersed in the different districts that constituted 
first the Assyrian, then the Chaldzan, and afterwards the Persian empire on 
the other side of the Euphrates, so that with the cessation of that division 
which had been so strictly maintained to suit the policy of the Israelitish 
kings, the ancient separation would also disappear, and their common mourn- 
fal lot of dispersion among the heathen would of necessity bring about a 
closer union among all the descendants of Jacob; just as we find that the 
kings of Persia knew of no difference between Jews and Israelites, and in the 
time of Xerxes the grand vizier Haman wanted to exterminate all the Jews 
(not the Judseans merely, but all the Hebrews). Moreover, the edict of 
Cyrus (Ezra i. 1-4), ‘“‘ who among you of all his people,” and that of Arta- 
xerxes (Ezra vii. 13), ‘‘ whoever in my kingdom is willing of the people of 
Israel,” gave permission to all the Israelites of the twelve tribes to return 
to Palestine. And who could maintain with any show of reason, that no one 
belonging to the ten tribes availed himself of this permission? And though 
Grant argues, on the other side, that with regard to the 50,000 whom Cyrus 
sent away to their home it is expressly stated that they were of those “whom 
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of Assyria mentioned in our verse is Salmanasar, by the conjec- 
ture that one portion of these colonists was settled there by 
Salmanasar, another by Esarhaddon; and it has also been 
assumed that in this expedition Esarhaddon carried away the 
last remnant of the ten tribes, namely, all who had fled into the 
mountains and inaccessible corners of the land, and to some 
extent also in Judea, during Salmanasar’s invasion, and had 
then collected together in the land again after the Assyrians had 
withdrawn. But there is not the smallest intimation anywhere 
of a second transplantation of heathen, colonists to Samaria, any 
more than of a second removal of the remnant of the Israelites 
who were left behind in the land after the time of Salmanasar. 
The prediction in Isa. vii. 8, that in sixty-five years more 


Nebuchadnezzar had carried away into Babylon” (Ezra ii. 1), with which ch. 
i. 5 may also be compared, ‘ then rose up the heads of the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, and the priests and Levites, etc.;” these words apply to the 
majority of those who returned, and undoubtedly prove that the ten tribes 
as such did not return to Palestine, but they by no means prove that a con- 
siderable number of members of the remaining tribes may not have attached 
themselves to the large number of citizens of the kingdom of Judah who 
returned. And not only Lightfoot (Hor. hebr. in Ep. 1 ad Cor. Addenda ad 
c. 14, Opp. ii. p. 929) and Witsius (p. 346), but the Rabbins long before them 
in Seder Olam rab. c. 29, p. 86, have inferred from the fact that the number 
of persons and families given separately in Ezra ii. only amounts to 30,360, 
whereas in ver. 64 the total number of persons who returned is said to have 
been 42,360 heads, besides 7337 men-servants and maid-servants, that this 
excess above the families of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, who are mentioned 
by name, may have come from the ten tribes. Moreover, those who returned 
did regard themselves as the representatives of the twelve tribes ; for at the 
dedication of the new temple (Ezra vi. 17) they offered ‘'sin-offerings for 
all Israel, according to the number of the twelve tribes." And those who 
returned with Ezra did the same. As a thanksgiving for their safe return to 
their fatherland, they offered in sacrifice ‘‘ twelve oxen for all Israel, ninety- 
six rams, seventy-seven sheep, and twelve he-goats for a sin-offering, all as a 
burnt-offering for Jehovah ” (Ezra viii. 35). There is no doubt that the over- 
whelming majority of those who returned with Zerubbabel and Ezra belonged 
to the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi; which may be explained very 
simply from the fact, that as they had been a much shorter time in exile, they 
had retained a much stronger longing forthe home given by the Lord to their 
fathers than the tribes that were carried away 180 years before. But that 
they also followed in great numbers ata future time, after those who had 
returned before had risen to a state of greater ecclesiastical and civil 
prosperity in their own home, is an inference that must be drawn from the 
fact that in the time of Christ and His apostles, Galilee, and in part also 
Persea, was very densely populated by Israelites; and this population cannot 
be traced back either to the Jews who returned to Jerusalem and Judza 
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Ephraim was to be destroyed, so that it would be no longer a 
people, even if it referred to the transplantation of the heathen 
colonists to Samaria by Esarhaddon, as Usher, Hengstenberg, and 
others suppose, would by no means necessitate the carrying away 
of the last remnant of the Israelites by this king, but simply the 
occupation of the land by heathen settlers, with whom the last 
remains of the Ephraimites intermingled, so that Ephraim ceased 
to be a people. As long as the land of Israel was merely laid 
waste and deprived of the greater portion of its Israelitish popu- 
lation, there always remained the possibility that the exiles 
might one day return to their native land and once more form 
one people with those who were left behind, and so long might 
Israel be still regarded as a nation; just as the Judeans, when 


under Zerubbabel and Ezra, or to the small number of Israelites who were 
left behind in the land when the Assyrian deportation took place. On the 
other hand, even the arguments adduced by Grant in support of his view, 
viz. (1) that we have not the slightest historical evidence that the ten tribes 
ever left Assyria again, (2) that on the return from the Babylonian captivity 
they did not come back with the rest, prove as argumenta a silentio but very 
little, and lose their force still more if the assumptions upon which they are 
based—namely, that the ten tribes who were transported to Assyria and Media 
had no intercourse whatever with the Jews who were led away to Babylon, 
but kept themselves unmixed and quite apart from the Judzans, and that as 
they did not return with Zerubbabel and Ezra, they did not return to their 
native land at any later period—are, as we have shown above, untenable. Con- 
sequently the further arguments of Grant, (3) that according to Josephus 
(Ant. xi. 5, 2) the ten tribes were still in the land of their captivity in the 
first century, and according to Jerome (Comm. on the Prophets) in the fifth ; 
and (4) that in the present day they are still in the country of the ancient 
Assyrians, since the Nestorians, both according to their own statement and 
according to the testimony of the Jews there, are Beni Yisrael, and that of 
the ten tribes, and are also proved to be Israelites by many of the customs and 
usages which they have preserved (Die Nestor. pp. 113 sqq.); prove nothing 
more than that there may still be descendants of the Israelites who were 
banished thither among the Jews and Nestorians living in northern Assyria 
by the Uramiah-lake, and by no means that the Jews living there are the un- 
mixed descendants of the ten tribes. The statements made by the Jews lose 
all their importance from the fact, that Jews of other lands maintain just the 
same concerning themselves. And the Mosaic manners and customs of the 
Nestorians prove nothing more than that they are of Jewish origin.- In 
general, the Israelites and Jews who have come into heathen lands from tho 
time of Salmanasar and Nebuchadnezzar onwards, and have settled there, 
have become so mixed up with the Jews who were scattered in all quarters 
of the globe from the time of Alexander the Great, and more especially since 
the destruction of the Jewish state by the Romans, that the last traces of the 
old division into tribes have entirely disappeared. 
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in exile in Babylon, did not cease to be a people, because they 
looked forward with certain hope to a return to their fatherland 
after a banishment of seventy years. But after heathen colonists 
had been transplanted into the land, with whom the remainder 
of the Israelites who were left in the land became fused, so 
that there arose a mixed Samaritan people of a predominantly 
heathen character, it was impossible to speak any longer of a 
people of Ephraim in the land of Israel. This transplantation 
of colonists out of Babel, Cutha, etc., into the cities of Samaria 
might therefore be regarded as the point of time at which the 
nation of Ephraim was entirely dissolved, without any removal 
of the last remnant of the Israelites having taken place. We 
must indeed assume this if the ten tribes were deported to the 
very last man, and the Samaritans were in their origin a purely 
heathen people without any admixture of Israelitish blood, as 
Hengstenberg assumes and has endeavoured to prove. But the 
very opposite of this is unmistakeably apparent from 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 6, 9, according to which there were not a few Israelites 
left in the depopulated land in the time of Josiah. (Compare 
Kalkar, Die Samaritaner ein Mischvolk, in Pelt’s theol. Mutar- 
beiten, ili. 3, pp. 24 sqq.).—We therefore regard Esarhaddon as 
the Assyrian king who brought the colonists to Samaria. The 
object to 82" may be supplied from the context, more especially 
from 2%, which follows. He brought inhabitants from Babel, 
ze. from the country, not the city of Babylon, from Cuthah, ete. 
The situation of Cuthah or Cuth (ver. 30) cannot be determined 
with certainty. M. v. Niebuhr (Gesch. p. 166) follows Josephus, 
who speaks of the Cuthzans in Ant. ix. 14, 3, and x. 9, 7, a3 8 
people dwelling in Persia and Media, and identifies them with 
the Kosseans, Kissians, Khushiya, Chuzi, who lived to the north- 
east of Susa, in the north-eastern portion of the present Khusistan; 
whereas Gesenius (thes. p. 674), Rosenmiiller (Gib). Althk i 2, 
p. 29), and J. D. Michaelis (Supplem. ad Lea. hebr. p. 1255) 


have decided in favour of the Cutha (y¢> or ox) in the 


Babylonian Jrak, in the neighbourhood of the Nahr Malca, in 
support of which the fact may also be adduced, that, according 0 
a communication from Spiegel (in the Auslande, 1864, No. 46, 
p. 1089), Cutha, a town not mentioned elsewhere, was 5! 

by the wall in the north-east of Babylon, probably on the spot 
where the hill Ohaimir with ita ruins stands. The greater 
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number of colonists appear to have come from Cutha, because 
the Samaritans are called pYma by the Rabbins. 3, Avva, is 
almost always, and probably with correctness, regarded as being 
the same place as the 739 (Jvvah) mentioned in ch. xviii. 34 and 
xix. 13, as the conjecture naturally suggests itself to every one 
that the Avvwans removed to Samaria by Esarhaddon were in- 
habitants of the kingdom of Avva destroyed by the Assyrian 
king, and the form 3 is probably simply connected with the 
appellative explanation given to the word by the Masoretes. 
As Ivvéh is placed by the side of Henah in ch. xviii. 34 and 
xix. 13, Avva can hardly be any other than the country of 
Hebeh, situated on the Euphrates between Anah and the Chabur 
(M. v. Niebuhr, p. 167). Hamath is Epiphania on the Orontes : 
see at 1 Kings viii. 65 and Num. xii. 21. Sepharvaim is no 
doubt the Sippara (Sirddapa) of Ptolem. (v. 18, 7), the southern- 
most city of Mesopotamia on the Euphrates, above the Nahr 
Malca, the ‘Hdsovzrondis ev Sermdpovow or Seummapynvav moms, 
which Berosus and Abydenus mention (in Euseb. Prepar. evang. 
ix. 12 and 41, and Chronic. Armen. i. pp. 33, 36, 49, 55) as be- 
longing to the time of the flood —fi7»¥: this is the first time in 
which the name is evidently applied to the kingdom of Samaria. 
—vVers. 25-28. In the earliest period of their settlement in the 
cities of Samaria the new settlers were visited by lions, which 
may have multiplied greatly during the time that the land was 
lying waste. The settlers regarded this as a punishment from 
Jehovah, ze. from the deity of the land, whom they did not 
worship, and therefore asked the king of Assyria for a priest to 
teach them the right, z.e. the proper, worship of the God of the 
land; whereupon the king sent them one of the priests who had 
been carried away, and he took up his abode in Bethel, and 
instructed the people in the worship of Jehovah. The author 
of our books also looked upon the lions as sent by Jehovah as a 
punishment, according to Lev. xxvi. 22, because the new settlers 
did not fear Him. Ni" 87: the lions which had taken up their 
abode there. oY 3122 220: that they (the priest with his com- 
panions) went away and dwelt there. There is no need there- 
fore to alter the plural into the singular. 

The priest sent by the Assyrian king was of course an 
Israelitish priest of the calves, for he was one of those who had 
been carried away and settled in Bethel, the chief seat of Jero- 
boam’s image-worship, and he also taught the colonists to 
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fear or worship Jehovah after the manner of the land. This 
explains the state of divine worship in the land as described in 
vers. 29 sqq. “ Every separate nation (‘2 3: see Ewald, § 313, a) 
made itself its own gods, and set them up in the houses of 
the high places (nipal n'a: see at 1 Kings xii. 31, and for the 
singular 13, Ewald, § 270, c) which the Samaritans (0°28, not 
the colonists sent thither by Esarhaddon, but the former inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom of Israel, who are so called from the capital 
Samaria) had iad (built); every nation in the cities where 
they dwelt.”—Ver. 30. The people of Babel made themselves 
niza niad, daughters’ booths. Selden (de Duis Syr. ii. 7), Miinter _ 
(Relig. der Babyl. pp. 74, 75), and others understand by these the 
temples consecrated to Mylitta or Astarte, the xayapar, or covered 
little carriages, or tents for prostitution (Herod. i. 199); but 
Beyer (Addit. ad Seld. p. 297) has very properly objected to this, 
that according to the context the reference is to idols or objects 
of idolatrous worship, which were set up in the nina n'a, It is 
more natural to suppose that small tent-temples are meant, 
which were set up as idols in the houses of the high places 
along with the images which they contained, since according to 
ch. xxiii, 7 women wove O*Fa, little temples, for the Asherah, 
and Ezekiel speaks of patch-work Bamoth, i.e. of small temples 
made of cloth. It is possible, however, that there is more truth 
than is generally supposed in the view held by the Rabbins, 
that nia nidD signifies an image of the “hen,” or rather the 
constellation of “ the clucking-hen ” (Gluckhenne), the Pleiades,— 
simulacrum galline celestis in signo Tauri nidulantis, as a syn- 
bolum Venerrs celestis, as the other idols are all connected with 
animal symbolism. In any case the explanation given by 
Movers, involucra seu secreta mulierwm, female lingams, which 
were handed by the hierodule to their paramours instead of the 
Mylitta-money (Phéniz. i. p. 596), is to be rejected, because it is 
at variance with the usage of speech and the context, and because 
the existence of female lingams has first of all to be proved. 
For the different views, see Ges. thes. p. 952, and Leyrer in 
Herzog’s Cycl.—The Cutheans made themselves as a god, 2373 
Nergal, 1.e., according to Winer, Gesenius, Stuhr, and others, the 
planet Mars, which the Zabians call sce Nerig, as the god of 


war (Codex Nasar. i. 212, 224), the Arabs eu Mirrig ; where- 
as older commentators identified Nergal with the sun-god Sel, 
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deriving the name from 1), licht, and by a fountain = fountain 
of light (Selden, 11. 8, and Beyer, Add. pp. 301 sqq.). But these 
views are both of them very uncertain. According to the 
Rabbins (Rashi, R. Salomo, Kimchi), Nergal was represented 
as a cock. This statement, which is ridiculed by Gesenius, 
Winer, and Thenius, is proved to be correct by the Assyrian 
monuments, which contain a number of animal deities, and 
among them the cock standing upon an altar, and also upon a 
gem a priest praying in front of a cock (see Layard’s Nineveh). 
The pugnacious cock is found generally in the ancient ethnical 
religions in frequent connection with the gods of war (cf. J. G. 
Miiller in Herzog’s Cycl.). NOW, Ashima, the god of the 
people of Hamath, was worshipped, according to rabbinical 
statements, under the figure of a bald he-goat (see Selden, ui. 9). 
The suggested combination of the name with the Pheenician 
deity Lsmun, the Persian Aswman, and the Zendic agmana, ic. 
heaven, is very uncertain—Ver. 31. Of the idols of the Av- 
veans, according to rabbinical accounts in Selden, l.c., Nibchaz 
had the form of a dog (112), latrator, from 22), and Tartak that 
of an ass. Gesenius regards Tartak as a demon of the lower 
regions, because in Pehlwi tar—thakh signifies deep darkness 
or hero of darkness, and Nibchaz as an evil demon, the txas of 
the Zabians, whom Norberg in his Onomast. cod. Nasar. p. 100, 
describes as horrendus rex infernalis: posito tpsius throno ad 
telluris, 2.e. lucis et caliginis confinium, sed imo acherontis fundo 
pedibus substrato, according to Codex Adami, i 50, lin. 12.— 
With regard to the gods of the Sepharvites, Adrammelech and 
Anamneelech, it is evident from the offering of children in sacrifice 
to them that they were related to Moloch. The name WOT, 
which occurs as a personal name in ch. xix. 37 and Isa. xxxvii. 
38, has been explained either from the Semitic 78 as meaning 


“olorious king,” or from the Persian els yj\, in which case it 


means “ fire-king,” and is supposed to refer to the sun (see Ges. ox 
Isaiah, ii. p. 347). Wy is supposed by Hyde (de relag. vett. Per- 
sarum, p. 131) to be the group of stars called Cepheus, which goes 
by the name of “ the shepherd and flock” and “ the herd-stars ” 
in the Oriental astrognosis, and in this case Dy might answer to 


the Arabic prt = Ny. Movers, on the other hand (Phéniz. i. 


pp. 410, 411), regards them as two names of the same deity, a 
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double-shaped Moloch, and reads the Chehib onan nb as the 
singular OYIBDA O¥, the god of Sepharvaim. This double god, 
according to his explanation, was a sun-being, because Sephar- 
vaim, of which he was zrodsodyos, is designated by Berosus as a 
‘city of the sun. This may be correct; but there is something 
very precarious in the further assumption, that “ Adar-Melech is 
to be regarded as the sun’s fire, and indeed, since Adar is Mars, 
that he is so far to be thought of as a destructive being,” and 
that Anammelech is a contraction of 950 py, oculus Molechi, signi- 
fying the ever-watchful eye of Saturn; according to which Ad- 
rammelech is to be regarded as the solar Mars, Anammelech as the 
solar Saturn. The explanations given by Hitzig (on Isa. p. 437) 
and Benfey (die Monatsnamen, pp. 187, 188) are extremely doubt- 
ful—vVer. 32. In addition to these idols, Jehovah also was wor- 
shipped in temples of the high places, according to the instruc- 
tions of the Israelitish priest sent by the king of Assyria. 3™ 
OX: “and they were (also) worshipping Jehovah, and made 
themselves priests of the mass of the people” (BN¥PD as in 
1 Kings xii. 31). 003 oY 1m: “and they (the priests) were pre- 
paring them (sacrifices) in the houses of the high places.”—Ver. 
33 sums up by way of conclusion the description of the various 
kinds of worship. 

Vers. 34-41. This mixed cwltus, composed of the wotship of 
idols and the worship of Jehovah, they retained till the time 
when the books of the Kings were written. “Unto this day - 
they do after the former customs.” D817 D'DaRDT can only 
be the religious usages and ordinances which were introduced 
at the settlement of the new inhabitants, and which are de- 
-scribed in vers. 28-33. The prophetic historian observes still 
further, that “they fear not Jehovah, and do not according to 
their statutes and their rights, nor according to the law and 
commandment which the Lord had laid down for the sons of 
Jacob, to whom He gave the name of Israel” (see 1 Kings 
xviii. 31), 2. according to the Mosaic law. ONPN and Dbavn, 
“their statutes and their right,” stands in antithesis to MAN 
My¥DM which Jehovah gave to the children of Israel. If, then, 
the clause, “they do not according to their statutes and their 
right,” is not to contain a glaring contradiction to the previous 
assertion, “unto this day they do after their first (former) 
rights,” we must understand by Obs: Onpn the statutes and 
the right of the ten tribes, ze. the worship of Jehovah under 
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the symbols of the calves, and must explain the inexactness of 
the expression “ ¢heir statutes and their right” from the fact 
that the historian was thinking of the Israelites who had been 
left behind in the land, or of the remnant of the Israelitish 
population that had become mixed up with the heathen settlers 
(ch. xxiii. 19, 20; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 6, 9, 33). The meaning 
of the verse is therefore evidently the following: The inhabi- 
tants of Samaria retain to this day the cwltus composed of the 
worship of idols and of Jehovah under the form of an image, 
and do not worship Jehovah either after the manner of the ten 
tribes or according to the precepts of the Mosaic law. Their 
worship is an amalgamation of the Jehovah image-worship and 
of heathen idolatry (cf. ver. 41).—To indicate the character of 
this worship still more clearly, and hold it up as a complete 
breach of the covenant and as utter apostasy from Jehovah, 
the historian describes still more fully, in vers. 35-39, how 
earnestly and emphatically the people of Israel had been pro- 
hibited from worshipping other gods, and urged to worship 
Jehovah alone, who had redeemed Israel out of Egypt and 
exalted it into His own nation. For ver. 35 compare Ex. xx. 5; 
for ver. 36, the exposition of ver. 7, also Ex. xxxii. 11, vi. 6, 
xx. 23; Deut. iv. 34, v. 15, etc. In ver. 37 the committal 
of the thorah to writing is presupposed. For ver. 39, see Deut. 
xi. 5, xxiii. 15, etc-—Ver. 40. They did not hearken, how- 
ever (the subject is, of course, the ten tribes), but they (the 
descendants of the Israelites who remained in the land) do 
after their former manner. W170 ObBYD is their manner’ of 
worshipping God, which was a mixture of idolatry and of the 
image-worship of Jehovah, as in ver. 34.—In ver. 41 this is 
repeated once more, and the whole of these reflections are 
brought to a close with the additional statement, that their 
children and grandchildren do the same to this day.—In the 
period following the Babylonian captivity the Samaritans re- 
linquished actual idolatry, and by the adoption of the Mosaic 
book of the law were converted to monotheism. For the later 
history of the Samaritans, of whom a small handful have been 
preserved to the present day in the ancient Sichem, the pre- 
sent Nablus, see Theod. Guil Joh. Juynboll, commentaru in 
historiam gentis Samaritane, Lugd. Bat. 1846, 4, and H. Peter- 
mann, Samaria and the Samaritans, in Herzog’s Cycl. 
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IiI.—HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH FROM THE DE- 
STRUCTION OF THE KINGDOM OF THE TEN TRIBES TO THE 
BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 


CHAPS. XVIII.—Xxv. 


At the time when the kingdom of the ten tribes was destroyed, 
Judah found itself in a state of dependence upon the imperial 
power of Assyria, into which it had been brought by the un- 
godly policy of Ahaz. But three years before the expedition 
of Salmanasar against Samaria, the pious Hezekiah had ascended 
the throne of his ancestor David in Jerusalem, and had set on 
foot with strength and zeal the healing of Judah’s wounds, by 
exterminating idolatry and by restoring the legal worship of 
Jehovah. As Hezekiah was devoted to the Lord his God with 
undivided heart and trusted firmly in Him, the Lord also ac- 
knowledged him and his undertakings. When Sennacherib had 
overrun Judah with a powerful army after the revolt of Heze- 
kiah, and had summoned the capital to surrender, the Lord 
heard the prayer of His faithful servant Hezekiah and saved 
Judah and Jerusalem from the threatening destruction by the 
miraculous destruction of the forces of the proud Sennacherib 
(ch. xviii. and xix.), whereby the power of Assyria was so 
weakened that Judah had no longer much more to fear from it, 
although it did chastise Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxii. 11 sqq.). 
Nevertheless this deliverance, through and in the time of Heze- 
kiah, was merely a postponement of the judgment with which 
Judah had been threatened by the prophets (Isaiah and Micah), 
of the destruction of the kingdom and the banishment of its 
inhabitants. Apostasy from the living God and moral corrup- 
tion had struck such deep and firm roots in the nation, that the 
idolatry, outwardly suppressed by Hezekiah, broke out again 
openly immediately after his death; and that in a still stronger 
degree, since his son and successor Manasseh not only restored 
all the abominations of idolatry which his father had rooted out, 
but even built altars to idols in the courts of the temple of 
Jehovah, and filled Jerusalem with innocent blood from one 
end to the other (ch. xxi.), and thereby filled up the measure of 
sins, so that the Lord had to announce through His prophets to 
the godless king and people His decree to destroy Jerusalem and 
cast out the remaining portion of the people of His inheritance 
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among the heathen, and to show the severity of His judgments 
in the fact that Manasseh was led away captive by the officers 
of the Assyrian king. And even though Manasseh himself 
renounced all gross idolatry and restored the legal worship in 
the temple after his release and return to Jerusalem, as the 
result of this chastisement, this alteration in the king’s mind 
exerted no lasting influence upon the people generally, and was 
completely neutralized by his successor Amon, who did not 
walk in the way of Jehovah, but merely worshipped his father’s 
idols. In this state of things even the God-fearing Josiah, 
with all the stringency with which he exterminated idolatry, 
more especially after the discovery of the book of the law, was 
unable to effect any ‘true change of heart or sincere conversion 
of the people to their God, and could only wipe out the out- 
ward signs and traces of idolatry, and establish the external 
supremacy of the worship of Jehovah. The people, with their 
carnal security, imagined that they had done quite enough for 
God by restoring the outward and legal form of worship, and that 
they were now quite sure of the divine protection ; and did not 
hearken to the voice of the prophets, who predicted the speedy 
coming of the judgments of God. Josiah had warded off the 
bursting forth of these judgments for thirty years, through his 
humiliation before God and the reforms which he introduced ; 
but towards the end of his reign the Lord began to put away 
Judah from before His face for the sake of Manasseh’s sins, and 
to reject the city which He had chosen that His name might 
dwell there (ch. xxii—xxiii. 27). Necho king of Egypt advanced 
to extend his sway to the Euphrates and overthrow the Assy- 
Tian empire. Josiah marched to meet him, for the purpose of 
preventing the extension of his power into Syria. A battle was 
fought at Megiddo, the Judean army was defeated, Josiah fell 
in the battle, and with him the last hope of the sinking state (ch. 
xxiii. 29,30; 2 Chron. xxxv. 23,24). In Jerusalem Jehoahaz 
was made king by the people; but after a reign of three months 
he was taken prisoner by Necho at Riblah in the land of Hamath, 
and led away to Egypt, where he died. Eliakim, the elder son 
of Josiah, was appointed by Necho as Egyptian vassal-king in 
Jerusalem, under the name of Jehoiakim. He was devoted to 
idolatry, and through his love of show (Jer. xxii. 13 sqq.) still 
further ruined the kingdom, which was already exhausted by 
the tribute to be paid to Egypt. In the fourth year of his 
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reign Pharaoh-Necho succumbed at Carchemish to the Chaldzan 
power, which was rising under Nebuchadnezzar upon the ruins 
of the Assyrian kingdom. At the same time Jeremiah pro- 
claimed to the incorrigible nation. that the Lord of Sabaoth 
would deliver Judah with all the surrounding nations into the 
hand of His servant Nebuchadnezzar, that the land of Judah 
would be laid waste and the people serve the king of Babylon 
seventy years (Jer. xxv.). Nebuchadnezzar appeared in Judah 
immediately afterwards to follow up his victory over Necho, 
took Jerusalem, made Jehoiakim his subject, and carried away 
Daniel, with many of the leading young men, to Babylon (ch 
xxiv. 1). But after some years Jehoiakim revolted ; whereupon 
Nebuchadnezzar sent fresh troops against Jerusalem to besiege 
the city, and after defeating Jehoiachin, who had in the mean- 
time followed his father upon the throne, led away into cap- 
tivity to Babylon, along with the kernel of the nation, nobles, 
warriors, craftsmen, and smiths, and set upon the throne 
Mattaniah, the only remaining son of Josiah, under the name 
of Zedekiah (ch. xxiv. 2-17). But when he also formed an 
alliance with Pharaoh-Hophra in the ninth year of his reign, 
and revolted from the king of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar ad- 
vanced immediately with all his forces, besieged Jerusalem, and 
having taken the city and destroyed it, put an end to the king- 
dom of Judah by slaying Zedekiah and his sons, and carrying 
away all the people that were left, with the exception of a very 
small remnant of cultivators of the soil (ch. xxiv. 18-xxv. 26), 
a hundred and thirty-four years after the destruction of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes. 


CHAP. XVIII. REIGN OF KING HEZEKIAH. SENNACHERIB INVADES 
JUDAH AND THREATENS JERUSALEM. 


Vers. 1-8. Length and character of Hezekiah’s reign.'—Vers. 
1, 2. In the third year of Hoshea of Israel, Hezekiah became 


1 On comparing the account of Hezekiah’s reign given in our books (ch. 
Xvili.—xx.) with that in 2 Chron. xxix.-xxxii., the different plans of these 
two historical works are at once apparent. The prophetic author of our 
books first of all describes quite briefly the character of the king’s reign 
(ch. xviii. 1-8), and then gives an elaborate description of the invasion of 
Judah by Sennacherib and of his attempt to get Jerusalem into his power, 
together with the destruction of the proud Assyrian force and Sennacherib’s 
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king over Judah, when he was twenty-five years old. Accord- 
ing to vers. 9 and 10, the fourth and sixth years of Hezekiah 
corresponded to the seventh and ninth of Hoshea; consequently 
his first year apparently ran parallel to the fourth of Hoshea, so 
that Josephus (Ant. ix. 13,1) represents him as having ascended 
the throne in the fourth year of Hosheas reign. But there is 
no necessity for this alteration. If we assume that the com- 
mencement of his reign took place towards the close of the third 
year of Hoshea, the fourth and sixth years of his reign coin- 
cided for the most part with the sixth and ninth years of 
Hoshea’s reign. The name ™?In or ¥PPIN (vers. 9, 13, etc.) is 
given in its complete form ¥?IM, “ whom Jehovah strengthens,” 
in 2 Chron. xxix. sqq. and Isa. i.1; and 7?tM in Hos. 1.1 and 
Mie. i. 1. On his age when he ascended the throne, see the 
Comm. on ch. xvi. 2. The name of his mother, ‘38, is a strongly 
contracted form of 28 (2 Chron. xxix. 1)—Vers. 3 sqq. As 
ruler Hezekiah walked in the footsteps of his ancestor David. 
He removed the high places and the other objects of idolatrous 
worship, trusted in Jehovah, and adhered firmly to Him without 
wavering ; therefore the Lord made all his undertakings prosper. 
hipaa, nizwet, and MWA (see at 1 Kings xiv. 23) embrace all 


ree 


the objects of idolatrous worship, which had been introduced 
into Jerusalem and Judah in the reigns of the former kings, 


hasty return to Nineveh and death (ch. xviii. 13-19, 37) ; and, finally, he also 
gives a circumstantial account of Hezekiah’s illness and recovery, and also of 
the arrival of the Babylonian embassy in Jerusalem, and of Hezekiah’s con- 
duct on that occasion (ch. xx.). The chronicler, on the other hand, has fixed 
his chief attention upon the religious reformation carried out by Hezekiah, 
and therefore first of all describes most elaborately the purification of the 
temple from all idolatrous abominations, the restoration of the Jehovah- 
cultus and the feast of passover, to which Hezekiah invited all the people, 
not only the subjects of his own kingdom, but the remnant of the ten tribes 
also (2 Chron. xxix.—xxxi.); and then simply gives in ch. xxxii. the most 
summary account of the attack made by Sennacherib upon Jerusalem and 
the destruction of his army, of the sickness and recovery of Hezekiah, and 
of his great riches, the Babylonian embassy being touched upon in only 
the most casual manner. The historical character of the elaborate accounts 
given in the Chronicles of Hezekiah's reform of worship and his celebration 
of the passover, which Thenius follows De Wette and Gramberg in throwing 
doubt upon, has been most successfully defended by Bertheau as well as 
others.—On the disputed question, in what year of Hezekiah’s reign the 
solemn passover instituted by him fell, see the thorough discussion of it by 
C. P. Caspari (Beitrr. z. Einleit. in d. B. Jesaia, pp. 109 sqq.), and our Com- 
mentary on the Chronicles, which has yet to appear. 
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and more especially in that of Ahaz. The singular MUN? is 
used in a collective sense = OD YN (2 Chron. xxxi 1). The 
only other idol that is specially mentioned is the brazen serpent 
which Moses made in the wilderness (Num. xxi 8, 9), and 
which the people with their leaning to idolatry had turned in 
the course of time into an object of idolatrous worship. The 
words, “to this day were the children of Israel burning incense 
to it,’ do not mean that this took place without interruption 
from the time of Moses down to that of Hezekiah, but simply, 
that it occurred at intervals, and that the idolatry carried on 
with this idol lasted till the time of Hezekiah, namely, till this 
king broke in pieces the brazen serpent, because of the idolatry 
that was associated with it. For further remarks on the mean- 
ing of this symbol, see the Comm. on Num. xxi 8, 9. The 
people called (81>, one called) this serpent 1MWN), ie. a brazen 
thing. This epithet does not involve anything contemptuous, 
as the earlier commentators supposed, nor the idea of “ Brass- 
god” (Ewald).—Ver. 5. The verdict, “ after him was none like 
him among all the kings of Judah,” refers to Hezekiah’s confi- 
dence in God (D3), in which he had no equal, whereas in the 
case of Josiah his conscientious adherence to the Mosaic law 
is extolled in the same words (ch. xxiii. 25); so that there is no 
ground for saying that there is a contradiction between our verse 
and ch. xxiii. 25 (Thenius).—Ver. 6. "3 p37": he adhered faith- 
fully to Jehovah (P37 as in 1 Kings xi 2), and departed not 
from Him, ze. he never gave himself up to idolatry.—Ver. 7. 
The Lord therefore gave him success in all his undertakings 
_ (*3e], see at 1 Kings ii. 3), and even in his rebellion against 

the king of Assyria, whom he no longer served, 7.e. to whom he 
paid no more tribute. It was through Ahaz that Judah had 
been brought into dependence upon Assyria; and Hezekiah re- 
Jeased himself from this, by refusing to pay any more tribute, 
probably after the departure of Salmanasar from Palestine, and 
possibly not till after the death of that king. Sennacherib there- 
fore made war upon Hezekiah to subjugate Judah to himself 
again (see vers. 13 sqq.)——Ver. 8. Hezekiah smote the Philis- 
tines to Gaza, and their territory from the tower of the watch- 
men to the fortified city, ze. all the towns from the least to the 
greatest (see at ch. xvii. 9). He thus chastised these enemies 
for their invasion of Judah in the time of Ahaz, wrested from 
them the cities which they had taken at that time (2 Chron. 
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xxvii. 18), and laid waste all their country to Gaza, i.e. Ghuzzch, 
the most southerly of the chief cities of Philistia (see at Josh. 
mul. 3). This probably took place after the defeat of Sen- 
nacherib (cf. 2 Chron. xxxii. 22, 23). 

In vers. 9-12 the destruction of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes by Salmanasar, which has already been related according 
to the annals of the kingdom of Israel in ch xvii. 3-6, is 
related once more according to the annals of the kingdom of 
Judah, in which this catastrophe is also introduced as an event 
that was memorable in relation to all the covenant-nation. 

Vers. 13-37. Sennacherib invades Judah and threatens Jeru- 
salem.'—Sennacherib, 2703D (Sanchéribh), Yevvaynpiy (LXX.), 
ZevaynptBos (Joseph.), Zavayapi8os (Herodot.), whose name has 
not yet been deciphered with certainty upon the Assyrian 
monuments or clearly explained (see J. Brandis tiber den histor. 
Gewinn aus der Entzifferung der assyr. Inschriften, pp. 103 sqq., 
and M. v. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs, p. 37), was the successor of 
Salmanasar (Sargina according to the monuments). He is 
called Bacirers ’ApaBiov te xal ’Acavpiwy by Herodotus (ii. - 
141), and reigned, according to Berosus, eighteen years. He 
took all the fortified cities in Judah (0¥8N', with the masculine 
suffix instead of the feminine: cf. Ewald, § 184,c). The b5 
all, is not to be pressed ; for, beside the strongly fortified capital 
Jerusalem, he had not yet taken the fortified cities of Lachish 
and Libnah (ver. 17 and ch. xix. 8) at the time, when, according 
to vers. 14 sqq., he sent a division of his army against Jeru- 
salem, and summoned Hezekiah to surrender that city. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus (/.c.), the real object of his campaign was 
Egypt, which is also apparent from ch. xix. 24, andis confirmed 
by Isa. x. 24; for which reason Tirhaka marched against him 
(ch. xix. 8; cf. M. v. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs, pp. 171, 172).— 
Vers. 14 sqq. On the report of Sennacherib’s approach, Heze- 
kiah made provision at once for the safety of Jerusalem. He 
had the city fortified more strongly, and the fountain of the 

1 We have a parallel and elaborate account of this campaign of Sen- 
nacherib and his defeat (ch. xviii. 13-xix. 37), and also of Hezekiah’s sickness 
and recovery and the arrival of the Babylonian embassy in Jerusalem (ch. 
xx, 1-19), in Isa. xxxvi.-xxxix., and a brief extract, with certain not unim- 
portant supplements, in 2 Chron. xxxii. These three narratives, as is now 
generally admitted, are drawn independently of one another froma collection’ 


of the prophecies of Isaiah, which was received into the annals of the king- 
dom (2 Chron. xxxii. 82), and serve to confirm and complete one another. 


2E 
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upper Gihon and the brook near the city stopped up (see at 
ver. 17), to cut off the supply of water from the besiegers, as is 
stated in 2 Chron. xxxii 2—8, and confirmed by Isa. xxii. 8-11. 
In the meantime Sennacherib had pressed forward to Lachish, 
4.e. Um Lakis, in the plain of Judah, on the south-west of Jerv- 
salem, seven hours to the west of Hleutheropolis on the road to 
Egypt (see at Josh. x. 3); so that Hezekiah, having doubts as 
to the possibility of a successful resistance, sent ambassadors to 
“negotiate with him, and promised to pay him as much tzibute 
as he might demand if he would withdraw. The confession 
“T have sinned” is not to be pressed, inasmuch as it was forced 
from Hezekiah by the pressure of distress. Since Asshur had 
made Judah tributary by faithless conduct on the part of Tiglath- 
pileser towards Ahaz, there was nothing really wrong in the 
shaking off of this yoke by the refusal to pay any further 
tribute. But Hezekiah certainly did wrong, when, after taking 
the first step, he was alarmed at the disastrous consequences, 
and sought to purchase once more the peace which he himself 
had broken, by a fresh submission and renewal of the payment 
of tribute. This false step on the part of the pious king, which 
arose from a temporary weakness of faith, was nevertheless 
turned into a blessing through the pride of Sennacherib and 
the covenant-faithfulness of the Lord towards him and his 
kingdom. Sennacherib demanded the enormous sum of three 
hundred talents of silver and thirty talents of gold (more than 
two and a half million thalers, or £375,000); and Hezekiah 
not only gave him all the gold and silver found in the treasures 
of the temple and palace, but had the gold plates with which 
he had covered the doors and doorposts of the temple (2 Chron. 
xxix. 3) removed, to send them to the king of Assyria, MUOKY, 
lit. the supports, ze. the posts, of the doors. 

These negotiations with Sennacherib on the part of Hezekiah 
are passed over both in the book of Isaiah and also in the 
Chronicles, because they had no further influence upon the 
future progress of the war.—Vers. 17 sqq. For though Sen- 
nacherib did indeed take the money, he did not depart, as he 
had no doubt promised, but, emboldened still further by this 
submissiveness, sent a detachment of his army against Jeru- 
salem, and summoned Hezekiah to surrender the capital “He 
sent Tartan, Rabsaris, and Rabshakeh.”  Rabshakeh only is 
mentioned in Isaiah, as the chief speaker in the negotiations 
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which follow, although in Isa. xxxvii. 6 and 24 allusion is 
evidently made to the other two. Tartan had no doubt the 
chief command, since he is not only mentioned first here, but 
conducted the siege of Ashdod, according to Isa. xx. 1. The 
three names are probably only official names, or titles of the 
offices held by the persons mentioned. For D739 means 
princeps eunuchorum, and MPV31 chief cup-bearer. FF is ex- 
plained by Hitzig on Isa. xx. 1 as derived from the Persian 


wy J, Tar-tan, “high person or vertex of the body,” and in 


Jer. xxxix. 3 as “body-guard;” but this is hardly correct, as 
the other two titles are Semitic. These generals took up their 
station with their army “at the conduit of the upper pool, 
which ran by the road of the fuller’s field,” ze. the conduit 
which flowed from the upper pool—according to 2 Chron. xxxii. 
30, the basin of the upper Gihon (Birket el Mamilla)—into the 
lower pool (Birket es Sultén : see at 1 Kings i. 33). According 
to Isa. vii. 3, this conduit was in existence as early as the time 
of Ahaz. The“end” of it is probably the locality in which 
the conduit began at the upper pool or Gihon, or where it first 
issued from it. This conduit which led from the upper Gihon 
into the lower, and which is called in 2 Chron. xxxii. 30 “ the 
outflow of the upper Gihon,” Hezekiah stopped up, and con- 
ducted the water downwards, 7.c. underground, towards the west 
into the city of David; that is to say, he conducted the water 
of the upper Gihon, which had previously flowed along the 
western side of the city outside the wall into the lower Gihon 
andso away down the valley of Ben-hinnom, into the city itself 
by means of a subterranean channel,’ that he might retain this 
water for the use of the city in the event of a siege of Jerusalem, 
and keep it from the besiegers. This water was probably col- 
lected in the cistern (72737) which Hezekiah made, «ec. ordered 
to be constructed (ch. xx. 20), or the reservoir “ between the two 
walls for*the waters of the old pool,’ mentioned in Isa. xxii. 11, 
ze. most probably the reservoir still existing at some distance 
to the east of the Joppa gate on the western side of the road 
which leads to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the so-called 
“pool of Hezekiah,” which the natives call Birket el Hamman, 

1 We may get some idea of the works connected with this aqueduct from 


the description of the “sealed fountain ” of the Solomon’s pool at Ain Saleh 
in Tobler, Topogr. v. Jerus. ii. pp. 857 sqq., Dritte Wanderung. 
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“ Bathing-pool,” because it supplies a bath in the neighbourhood, 
or B. el Batrak, “ Patriarch’s pool ” (see Robinson, Pal. i. p. 487, 
and Fresh Researches into the Topography of Jerusalem, pp. 111 
sqq.), since this is still fed by a conduit from the Mamilla pool 
(see E. G. Schultz, Jerusalem, p. 31, and Tobler, Denkblatter, 
pp. 44 sqq.).1—Ver. 18. Hezekiah considered it beneath his 
dignity to negotiate personally with the generals of Sennachenb. 
He sent three of his leading ministers out to the front of the 
city: Hliakim the son of Hilkiah, the captain of the castle, 
who had only received the appointment to this office a short 
time before in Shebna’s place (Isa. xxii. 20, 21); Shebna, who was 
still secretary of state (1BD: see at 2 Sam. viii. 17); and Joach 
the son of Asaph, the chancellor ("3'0: see at 2 Sam. viii. 16). 

Rabshakeh made a speech to these three (vers. 19-25), in 
which he tried to show that Hezekiah’s confidence that he would 
be able to resist the might of the king of Assyria was perfectly 
vain, since neither Egypt (ver. 21), nor his God (ver. 22), nor 
his forces (ver. 23), would be able to defend him—Ver. 19. 
“The great king :” the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian kings 
all assumed this title (cf. Ezek. xxvi. 7; Dan. ii, 37), because 


1 The identity of the 7993, which Hezekiah constructed as a reservoir for 
the overflow of the upper Gihon that was conducted into the city (ch. xx. 
20), with the present ‘‘ pool of Hezekiah” is indeed very probable, but not 
quite certain. For in very recent times, on digging the foundation for the 
Evangelical church built on the northern slope of Zion, they lighted upon a 
large well-preserved arched channel, which was partly cut in the rock, and, 
where this was not the case, built in level layers and coated within witha 
hard cement about an inch thick and covered with large stones (Robinson, 
New Inquiries as to the Topography of Jerusalem, p. 118, and Bibl. Res. 
p. 318), and which might possibly be connected with the channel made by 
Hezekiah to conduct the water of the upper Gihon into the city, although 
this channel does not open into the pool of Hezekiah, and the walls, some 
remains of which are still preserved, may belong toa later age. The argu- 
ments adduced by Thenius in support of the assumption that the “lower ” of 
‘‘old pool” mentioned in Isa. xxii. 9 and 11 is different from the lower 
Gihon-pool, and to be sought for in the Tyropceon, are inconclusive. 
It by no means follows from the expression, ‘‘ which lies ‘by the road 
of the fuller’s field,” i.e. by the road which runs past the fuller's field, 
that there was another upper pool in Jerusalem beside the upper pool 
(Gihon) ; but this additional clause simply serves to define more precisely 
the spot by the conduit mentioned where the Assyrian army took its stand; 
and it by no means follows from the words of Isa. xxii. 11, ‘‘ a gathering of 
waters have ye made between the two walls for the waters of the old pool,” 
that this gathering of waters was made in the Tyropceon, and that this ‘old 
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kings of conquered lands were subject to them as vassals (see 
at Isa, x. 8). ‘“ What is this confidence that thou cherishest ?” 
a.e. how vain or worthless is this confidence !—Ver. 20. “ Thou 
sayest ... it is only a lip-word . . . : counsel and might for 
battle;” a. if thou speakest of counsel and might for battle, that 
is only D'‘NaY "35, a word that merely comes from the lips, not 
from the heart, the seat of the understanding, 7. a foolish and 
inconsiderate saying (cf. Prov. xiv. 23; Job xi. 2).——M IDR is to 
be preferred to the ‘FUD8 of Isaiah as the more original of the 
two. AY, now, sc. we will see on whom thou didst rely, when 
thou didst rebel against me.—Ver. 21. On Egypt? “that broken 
reed, which runs into the hand of any one who would lean upon 
it (thinking it whole), and pierces it through.” This figure, which 
is repeated in Ezek. xxix. 6, 7, is so far suitably chosen, that the 
Nile, representing Egypt, is rich in reeds. What Rabshakeh 
says of Egypt here, Isaiah had already earnestly impressed upon 
his people (Isa. xxx. 3-5), to warn them against trusting in the 
support of Egypt, from which one party in the nation expected 
help against Assyria——Ver. 22. Hezekiah (and Judah) had a 
stronger ground of confidence in Jehovah his God. Even this 


pool,” as distinguished from the lower pool (ver. 9), was an upper pool, which 
was above the king's pool mentioned in Neh. iii. 15. For even if o*nonn pa 
occurs in ch. xxv. 4, Jer. xxxix. 4, lii. 7, in connection with a locality on 
the south-east side of the city, the Old Testament says nothing about two 
pools in the Tyropceon at the south-east corner of Jerusalem, but simply 
mentions a fountain gate, which probably derived its name from the present 
fountain of the Virgin, and the king’s pool, also called Shelach in Neh. ii. 14, 
iii. 15, which was no doubt fed from that fountain like the present Siloam, 
and watered the royal gardens. (Compare Rob. Pal. i. pp. 565 sqq., and 
Bibl. Res. p. 189, and Tobler, Die Siloah-quelle u. der Oelberg, pp. 1 8qq.). 
The two walls, between which Hezekiah placed the reservoir, may very well 
be the northern wall of Zion and the one which surrounded the lower city 
(Acra) on the north-west, according to which the words in Isa. xxii. 11 
would admirably suit the ‘“ pool of Hezekiah.” Again, Hezekiah did not 
wait till the departure of Sennacherib before he built this conduit, which is 
also mentioned in Wisd. xlviii. 17, as Knobel supposes (on Isa. xxii. 11), but 
he made it when he first invaded Judah, before the appearance of the Assyrian 
troops in front of Jerusalem, when he made the defensive preparations noticed 
at ver. 14, as is evident from 2 Chron. xxxii. 3, 4, compared with ver. 30, 
since the stopping up of the fountain outside the city, to withdraw the water 
from the Assyrians, is expressly mentioned in vers. 3, 4 among the measures 
of defence ; and in the concluding notices concerning Hezekiah in ch. xx. 20, 
and 2 Chron. xxxii. 30, there is also a brief allusion to this work, without 
any precise indication of the time when he had executed it. 
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Rabshakeh tried to shake, availing himself very skilfully, from 
his heathen point of view, of the reform which Hezekiah had 
made in the worship, and representing the abolition of the altars 
on the high places as an infringement upon the reverence that 
ought to be shown to God. “And if ye say, We trust in Jehovah 
our God, (I say:) is it not He whose high places and altars 
Hezekiah has taken away, and has said to Judah and Jerusalem, 
Ye shall worship before this altar (in the temple) in Jerusalem ?” 
Instead of NN °3, according to which Rabshakeh turned to the 
deputies, we have in Isa. vii. 7 12NN ‘3, according to which the 
words are addressed to Hezekiah, as in ver. 20. ‘1OXKA is pre- 
ferred by Thenius, Knobel, and others, because in what follows 
Hezekiah is addressed in the third person. But the very cir- 
cumstance that “eh is apparently more suitable favours the 
originality of \O*F, according to which the king is still addressed 
in the person of his ambassadors, and Rabshakeh only speaks 
directly to the ambassadors when this argument is answered. 
The attack upon the confidence which the Judsans placed in 
their God commences with 1 Nivn, The opinion of Thenius, 
that the second clause of the verse is a continuation of the words 
supposed to be spoken by the Judeans who trusted in God, and 
that the apodosis does not follow till ver. 23, is quite a mistake. 
The ambassadors of Hezekiah could not regard the high places 
and idolatrous altars that had been abolished as altars of Jeho- 
vah; and the apodosis could not commence with MAY—Vers. 
23, 24. Still less could Hezekiah rely upon his military re- 
sources. %) JN: enter, I pray thee, (into contest) with my 
lord, and I will give thee 2000 horses, if thou canst set the 
horsemen upon them. The meaning, of course, is not that 
Hezekiah could not raise 2000 soldiers in all, but that he could 
not produce so many men who were able to fight as horsemen. 
“ How then wilt thou turn back a single one of the smallest lieu- 
tenants of my lord ?” Ob ETN 2A, to repulse a person’s face, 
means generally to turn away a person with his petition (1 Kings 
ii 16, 17), here to repulse an assailant. “0 NN is one pasha; 
although 7M&, which is grammatically subordinate to NB, is in 
the construct state, that the genitives which follow may be con- 
nected (for this subordination of IN¥ see Ewald, § 286, a). 7B 
(see at 1 Kings x. 15), lit. under-vicegerent, .c. administrator of 
@ province under a satrap, in military states also a subordinatdé 
officer. DIM: and so (with thy military force so small) thou 
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trustest in Egypt 339, so far as war-chariots and horsemen 
are concerned.—Ver. 25. After Rabshakeh had thus, as he 
imagined, taken away every ground of confidence from Hezekiah, 
he added still further, that the Assyrian king himself had also 
not come without Jehovah, but had been summoned by Him to’ 
effect the destruction of Judah. It is possible that some report 
may have reached his ears of the predictions of the prophets, who 
had represented the Assyrian invasion as a judgment from the 
Lord, and these he used for his own purposes. Instead of by 
MRO DIPHT, against this place, z.¢. Jerusalem, we have M&M YIN by 
in Isaiah—a reading which owes its origin simply to the endea- 
vour to bring the two clauses into exact conformity to one another. 

Vers. 26-37. It was very conceivable that Rabshakeh’s 
boasting might make an impression upon the people; the am- 
bassadors of Hezekiah therefore interrupted him with the 
request that he would speak. to them in Aramean, as they 
understood that language, and not in Jewish, on account of the 
people who were standing upon the wall D708 was the lan- 
guage spoken in Syria, Babylonia, and probably also in the pro- 
vince of Assyria, and may possibly have been Rabshakeh’s 
mother-tongue, even if the court language of the Assyrian kings 
was an Aryan dialect. With the close affinity between the 
Aramean and the Hebrew, the latter could not be unknown to 
Rabshakeh, so that he made use of it, just as the Aramean 
language was intelligible to the ministers of Hezekiah, whereas 
the people in Jerusalem understood only MS, Jewish, 2.c. the 
Hebrew language spoken in the kingdom of Judah. It 1s evi- 
dent from the last clause of the verse that the negotiations were 
carried on in the neighbourhood of the city wall of Jerusalem. 
—Ver. 27. But Rabshakeh rejected this proposal with the 
scornful remark, that his commission was not to speak to 
Hezekiah and his ambassadors only, but rather to the people 
upon the wall) The variation of the preposition >? and DN in 
72% 5Y, to thy lord (Hezekiah), and Wx, to thee (Eliakim as 
chief speaker), is avoided in the text of Isaiah. °Y is frequently 
used for DN, in the later usage of the language, in the sense of 
to or at. In the words “who sit upon the wall to eat their 
dung and drink their urine,’ Rabshakeh points to the horrors 
which a siege of Jerusalem would entail upon the inhabitants. 
For ann =DIPRW, excrementa sua, and OTIY, wrinas suas, the 
Masoretes have substituted the euphemisms Ogi, going forth, 
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and pan ‘'D , water of their feet.—-Vers. 28 sqq. iO: not, he 
stood up, raised himself (Ges.), or came forward (Then.), but he 
stationed himself, assumed an attitude calculated for effect, and 
spoke to the people with a loud voice in the Jewish language, 
telling them to listen to the king of Assyria and not to be led 
astray by Hezekiah, 2.e. to be persuaded to defend the city any 
longer, since neither Hezekiah nor Jehovah could defend them 
from the might of Sennacherib. enn : let not Hezekiah 
deceive you, sc. by pretending to be able to defend or save Jeru- 
salem. In 1%, “ out of his (the Assyrian’s) hand,” the speaker 
ceases to speak in the name of his king. On the construction 
of the passive 13M with VYI"NN, see Ewald, § 277, d, although 
in the instance before us he proposes to expunge the NX after 
Isa. xxxvi. 15.—Vers. 31 sqq. “ Make peace with me and come 
out to me (sc. out of your walls, 7c. surrender to me), and ye 
shall eat every one his vine, . . . till I come and bring you into 
a land like your own land...” 393 is used here to signify 
peace as the concentration of weal and blessing. The impera- 
tive 228) expresses the consequence of what goes before (vid. 
Ewald, § 347, 6). To eat his vine and fig-tree and to drink 
the water of his well is a figure denoting the quiet and undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the fruits of his own possessions (cf. 1 
Kings v. 5). Even in the event of their yielding, the Assyrian 
would transport the Jewish people into another land, according 
to the standing custom of Asiatic conquerors in ancient times 
(for proofs see Hengstenberg, De rebus Tyriis, pp. 51, 52). To 
‘make the people contented with this thought, the boaster pro- 
mised that the king of Assyria would carry them into a land 
which was quite as fruitful and glorious as the land of Canaan. 
The description of it as a land with corn and new wine, etc., 
recalls the picture of the land of Canaan in Deut. viii. 8 and 
xxx, 28. ‘W¥! MN is the olive-tree which yields good oil, in 
distinction from the wild olive-tree. ‘31: and ye shall live 
and not die, ze. no harm shall befall you from me (Thenius). 
This passage is abridged in Isa. xxxvi. 17.—Vers. 33 sqq. 
Even Jehovah could not deliver them any more than Hezekiah. 
As a proof of this, Rabshakeh enumerated a number of cities and 
lands which the king of Assyria had conquered, without their 
gods’ being able to offer any resistance to his power. “ Where 
are the gods of Hamath, etc. that they might have delivered 
Samaria out of my hand?” Instead of 3°87 °2 we have ‘37 °2), 
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and that they might have, which loosens the connection some- 
what more between this clause and the preceding one, and makes 
it more independent. “ Where are they?” is equivalent to 
they are gone, have perished (cf. ch. xix. 18); and “ that they 
might have delivered” is equivalent to they have not delivered. 
The subject to syn > is OMIT mK, which includes the God of 
Samaria. Sennacherib regards himself as being as it were one 
with his predecessors, as the representative of the might of 
Assyria, so that he attributes to himself the conquests of cities 
and lands which his ancestors had made. The cities and lands 
enumerated in ver. 34 have been mentioned already in ch. xvii. 
24 as conquered territories, from which colonists had been 
transplanted to Samaria, with the exception of Arpad and Hena. 
‘IBN, which is also mentioned in ch. xix. 13, Isa. x. 9, xxxvi. 
19, xxxvii. 13, and Jer. xlix. 23, in connection with Hamath, 
was certainly situated in the neighbourhood of that city, and 
still exists, so far as the name is concerned, in the large village 


of 3,1, Azfdd (mentioned by Maraszid, i 47), in northern 


Syria in the district of Azéz, which was seven hours to the 
north of Haleb, according to Abulf. Zab. Syr. ed. Kohler, p. 23, 
and Niebuhr, Reise, ii. p. 414 (see Roediger, Addenda ad Ges. 
thes. p. 112). 35, Hena, which is also combined with ‘Jvvah in 


ch. xix. 13 and Isa. xxxvii. 13, is probably the city of O\,, Ana, 


on the Euphrates, mentioned by Abulf, and ™Y is most likely 
the same as SYin ch. xvii. 24. The names 3)1 27 are omitted 
from the text of Isaiah in consequence of the abridgment of 
Rabshakeh’s address.—-Ver. 35 contains the conclusion drawn 
from the facts already adduced: “ which of all the gods of the 
lands are they who have delivered their land out of my hand, 
that Jehovah should deliver Jerusalem out of my hand?” ie. 
as not one of the gods of the lands named have been able to 
rescue his land from Assyria, Jehovah also will not be able to 
defend Jerusalem.—Vers. 36, 37. The people were quite silent 
at this address (“the people,” DY], to whom Rabshakeh had - 
wished to address himself); for Hezekiah had forbidden them 
to make any answer, not only to prevent Rabshakeh from say- 
ing anything further, but that the ambassadors of Sennacherib 
might be left in complete uncertainty as to the impression made 
by their words. The deputies of Hezekiah returned to the 
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king with their clothes rent as a sign of grief at the words of 
the Assyrian, by which not only Hezekiah, but still more 
Jehovah, had been blasphemed, and reported what they had 
heard. 


CHAP. XIX. JERUSALEM DELIVERED. DESTRUCTION OF THE ASSY- 
RIAN ARMY AND DEATH OF SENNACHERIB. (Compare Isa. 
XXXVII.) 


Vers. 1-4. When Hezekiah had heard from his counsellors 
the report of Rabshakeh’s words, he rent his clothes with horror 
at his daring mockery of the living God (ver. 4), put on mourn- 
ing clothes as a sign of the trouble of his soul and went into 
the temple, and at the same time sent Eliakim and Shebna with 
the oldest of the priests in mourning costume to the prophet 
Isaiah, to entreat him to intercede with the Lord in these 
desperate circumstances.’ The order of the words: Isaiah the 
prophet, the son of Amoz, is unusual (cf. ch. xiv. 25, xx. 1; 
1 Kings xvi. 7, etc.), and is therefore altered in Isaiah into 
Isaiah the son of Amoz, the prophet.—Ver. 3. “ A day of dis- 
tress, and of chastisement, and of rejection is this day.” "GIA: 
the divine chastisement. SX): contemptuous treatment, or re- 
jection of the people on the part of God (compare /%, Deat. 
xxxii. 19, Jer. xiv. 21, Lam. ii. 6). “ For children have 
come to the birth, and there is not strength to bring forth.” 
A figure denoting extreme danger, the most desperate circum- 
stances. If the woman in travail has not strength to bring 
forth the child which has come to the mouth of the womb, 
both the life of the child and that of the mother are exposed 
to the greatest danger; and this was the condition of the people 
here (see the similar figure in Hos. xiii. 13). For mi) instead 
of N1?, see Ges. § 69, 2 Anm—vVer. 4. Perhaps Jehovah thy 
God will hear the blasphemies of the living God on the part of 
Rabshakeh. 32: hear, equivalent to observe, take notice of, 
and in this case punish. ‘1 D'75é: the living God, in contrast to 
the gods of the heathen, who are only lifeless idols (cf 1 Sam 
xvii. 26, 36). M2iM is not to be taken in connection with 
Hind, as if it stood for in, “and to scold with words” (Luth, 

1“ But the most wise king did not meet his blasphemies with weapons, 


but with prayer, and tears, and sackcloth,-and entreated the prophet. 
to be his ambassador.” —THEODORET. 
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Ges., etc.), but is a perf. rel. or a progressive perfect (Ewald, 
§ 234, a), and the continuation of Yow: “and will chastise 
(punish, sc. him) for the words which He has heard.” ‘Bn nNv2): 
“therefore lift up prayer (to heaven) for the (still) existing 
remnant, sc. of the people of God;” nearly all Judah having 
come into the power of Sennacherib since the carrying away of 
the ten tribes. 

Vers. 5-7. Isaiah replied with this comforting promise: 
Hezekiah was not to be afraid of the blasphemous words of the 
Assyrian king ; the Lord would frighten him with a report, so 
that he would return to his own land, and there would He 
cause him to fall by the sword. ‘® 30 “3, the servants or 
young men of the Assyrian king, is a derogatory epithet applied 
to the officials of Assyria. “ Behold, I put a spirit into him, 
so that he shall hear a report and return into his own land.” 
mow does not refer to the report of the destruction of his 
army (ver. 35), as Thenius supposes, for Sennacherib did not 
hear of this through the medium of an army, but was with the 
army himself at the time when it was smitten by the angel of 
the Lord; it refers to the report mentioned in ver. 9. For 
even if he made one last attempt to secure the surrender of 
Jerusalem immediately upon hearing this report, yet after the 
failure of this attempt to shake the firmness of Hezekiah his 
courage must have failed him, and the thought of return must 
have suggested itself, so that this was only accelerated by the 
blow which fell upon the army. For, as O. v. Gerlach has cor- 
rectly observed, “ the destruction of the army would hardly 
have produced any decisive effect without the approach of 
Tirhakah, since the great power of the Assyrian king, especially 
in relation to the small kingdom of Judah, was not broken 
thereby. But at the prayer of the king the Lord added this 
miracle to the other, which His providence had already brought 
to pass.—-For the fulfilment of the prophecy of Sennacherib’s 
death, see ver. 37. 

Vers. 8-13. In the meantime Rabshakeh had returned to his 
king at Libnah (see at ch. vili. 22), to which he had gone from 
Lachish, probably after having taken that fortress ——Ver. 9. 
There Sennacherib heard that Tirhakah was advancing to make 
war against him. Tirhakah, @apaxa (LXX.), king of Cush, is 
the Tapaxos of Manetho, the successor of Sevechus (Shebek 11), 
the third king of the twenty-fifth (Ethiopian) dynasty, described 
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by Strabo (xv. 687), who calls him Tedpxwp, as a great con- 
queror. His name is spelt Tahalga or Tahargo upon the monu- 
ments, and on the Pylon of the great temple at Medinet-Abu 
he is represented in the form of a king, cutting down enemies 
of conquered lands (Egypt, Syria, and TZepopa, an unknown 
land) before the god Ammon (see Brugsch, hist. d Egypte, 1. pp. 
244, 245).1——On hearing the report of the advance of Tirhakah, 
Sennacherib sent ambassadors again to Hezekiah with a letter 
(ver. 14), in which he summoned him once more to give up his 
confidence in his God, and his assurance that Jerusalem would 
not be delivered into the hands of the king of Assyria, since 
the gods of no other nation had been able to save their lands 
and cities from the kings of Assyria who had preceded him. 
The letter contained nothing more, therefore, than a repetition of 
the arguments already adduced by Rabshakeh (ch. xviii. 19 sqq.), 
though a larger number of the lands conquered by the Assyrians 
are given, for the purpose of strengthening the impression in- 
tended to be made upon Hezekiah of the irresistible character 
of the Assyrian arms.—To offer a successful resistance to Tir- 
hakah and overcome him, Sennacherib wanted above all things 
a firm footing in Judah; and for this the possession of Jeru- 
salem was of the greatest importance, since it would both cover 
his back and secure his retreat. Fortifications like Lachish 
and Libnah could be quickly taken by a violent assault. But 


1 According to Jul. Afric. (in Syncell. i. p. 189, ed. Dind.) he reigned 
eighteen years, according to Euseb. (in Syncell. p. 140) twenty years. Both 
statements are incorrect; for, according to an Apis-stele published by 
Mariette, the birth of an Apis who died in the twentieth year of Psammeti- 
chus fell in the twenty-sixth year of Tirhakah, so that the reign of Tirhakah 
may be supposed to have lasted twenty-eight years (see Brugsch, l.c. p. 247). 
But the chronological conclusions respecting the date of his reign are very 
uncertain. Whereas M. v. Niebuhr (Gesch. Ass. p. 72) fixes his expedition 
against Sennacherib in the thirty-seventh er. Nab., i.e. 710 B.c., and the 
commencement of his reign over Egypt in 45 ger. Nab., te. 702 B.c., 
and assumes that he marched against Sennacherib before he was king of 
Egypt, which is apparently favoured by the epithet king of Cush, not of 
Egypt; Brugsch (i.c. p. 292) has given the year 693 B.c. as the commence- 
ment of his reign. It is obvious that this statement is irreconcilable 
with the O. T. chronology, since the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, in which 
Sennacherib invaded Judah, corresponds to the year 714 or 718 B.c. These 
diversities simply confirm our remark (p. 411), that the chronological data 
as to the kings of Egypt before Psammetichus cannot Jay any claim to his- 
torical certainty. Foran attempt to solve this discrepancy see M. v. Niebuhr, 


pp. 458 sqq. 
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it was very different with Jerusalem. Salmanasar had stood 
before Samaria for three years before he was able to conquer it ; 
and Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem for two years before 
the city was starved out and it was possible to take it (ch. xxv. 
1 sqq.). But as Tirhakah was approaching, Sennacherib ‘had 
no time now for so tedious a siege. He therefore endeavoured 
to induce Hezekiah to surrender the city quietly by a boastful 
description of his own power. Instead of Nv" 2Y™ (ver. 9), 
we have in Isaiah novm yown, “when he heard this he sent,’ 
which is probably the more original, and indicates that when 
Sennacherib received the intelligence he sent at once (Drechsler). 
—Ver. 10. 1°" 8: “let not thy God deceive thee,” ze. do not 
allow yourself to be deceived by your confidence in your God. 
od, to say, z.e. to think or believe, that Jerusalem will not be 
given, etc. To shatter this confidence, Sennacherib reminds 
him of the deeds of the Assyrian kings, povinn?, to ban them, 
ie. by smiting them with the ban. The verb OM is chosen 
with emphasis, to express the unsparing destruction. oan Wak 
and thou shouldst be saved ?7—a question implying a strong 
negative.—Ver. 12. “ Have the gods of the nations delivered 
them?” ON& is not a pronoun used in anticipation of the 
object, which follows in ‘1 jfia (Thenius), but refers to nisaanoa 
in ver. 11, a specification of which is given in the following 
enumeration. Gozan may be the province of Gauzanitis in 
Mesopotamia, but it may just as well be the country of Gauzania 
on the other side of the Tigris (see at ch. xvii. 6). The com- 
bination with Haran does not force us to the first assumption, 
since the list is not a geographical but a historical one—Haran 
(Charan), i.e. the Carre of the Greeks and Romans, where 
Abraham’s father Terah died, a place in northern Mesopotamia 
(see at Gen. xi. 31), is probably not merely the city here, 
but the country in which the city stood—Rczeph (¥7), the 


Arabic i\,,, a very widespread name, since Jakut gives nine 


cities of this name in his Geographical Lexicon, is probably the 
most celebrated of the cities of that name, the Rusapha of Syria, 
called ‘Pyoada in Ptol. v.15, in Palmyrene, on the road from Racca 
to Emesa, a day’s journey from the Euphrates (cf. Ges. Zhes. p. 
1308).—“ The sons of Eden, which (were) in Telassar,” were evi- 
dently a tribe whose chief settlement was in Telassar. By MY 
we might understand the f"m'3 of Amos i. 5, a city in a pleasant 
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region of Syria, called ITapédercos by Ptol. (v. 15), since there is 
still a village called Ehden in that locality (cf. Burckhardt, Syr. 
p. 66, and v. Schubert, Reise, iii. p. 366), if we could only dis- 
cover Zelassar in the neighbourhood, and if the village of Ehden 
could be identified with IIapasdesoos and the Eden of the Bible, 
as is done even by Gesenius on Burckhardt, p. 492, and Zhes. 
p. 195; but this Hiden ts spelt oa in Arabic, and is not to 
be associated with MY (see Rob. Bibl. Res. pp. 586, 587). More- 
over the Zhelsew near Damascus (in the Jtin. Ant. p. 196, ed. 
Wess.) is too unlike Zelassar to come into consideration. There 
is more to be said in favour of the identification of our fl? with 
the Assyrian Hden, which is mentioned in Ezek. xxvi. 23 
along with Haran and Caineh as an important place for trade, 
although its position cannot be more certainly defined; and 


neither the comparison with the tract of land called RORY) 


Maadon, which Assemani (Biblioth. or. ii. p. 224) places in 
Mesopotamia, towards the Tigris, in the present province of 
Diarbekr (Ges., Win.), nor the conjecture of Knobel that the 
tribe-name Eden may very probably have been preserved in the 
large but very dilapidated village of Adana or Adna, some dis- 
tance to the north of Bagdad (Ker Porter, Journey, ii. p. 355, 
and Ritter, Hrdk. ix. p. 493), can be established as even a pro- 
bability. “BREN, Telassar, is also quite unknown. The name 
applies very well to Thelser on the eastern side of the Tigris 
(Tab. Peut. xi. e), where even the later Targums on Gen. x. 12 
have placed it, interpreting Nimrod’s Resen by "Don, TONON, 
though Knobel opposes this on the ground that a place in 
Assyria proper is unsuitable in such a passage as this, where 
the Assyrian feats of war outside Assyria itself are enumerated. 
Movers (Phéniz. ii. 3, p. 251) conjectures that the place referred to 
is Thelassar in Terodon, a leading emporium for Arabian wares 
on the Persian Gulf, and supposes that Terodon has sprung from 
Teledon with the Persian pronunciation of the on, which is very 
frequent in the names of Mesopotamian cities. This conjecture 
is at any rate a more natural one than that of Knobel on Isa 
Xxxvil 12, that the place mentioned in Assemani (Bib. or. iii 2, 


p. 870), pera) Ji» Tel on the Szarszar, to the west of the pre- 


sent Bagdad, is intended.— With regard to the places named in 
ver. 13, see at ch. xviii. 34, 
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Vers. 14-19. Hezekiah’s prayer—Ver. 14. Hezekiah took 
the letter, read it, went into the temple and spread it out before 
Jehovah, to lay open its contents before God. The contents of 
the letter are given in vers. 10—13 in the form of the message 
which the ambassadors delivered to Hezekiah from their king, 
because the ambassadors communicated to Hezekiah by word of 
mouth the essential contents of the writing which they con- 
veyed, and simply handed him the letter as a confirmation of 
their words. O50, like littere, means a letter; hence the 
singular suffix attached to 775", whereas in the case of ON P%, 
which stands nearer, the suffix follows the number of the noun 
to which it refers. The spreading out of the letter before God 
was an embodiment of the wish, which sprang from a child-like 
and believing trust, that the Lord would notice and punish that 
defiance of the living God which it contained. What Hezekiah 
meant by this action he expressed in the following prayer.— 
Ver. 15. In opposition to the delusion of the Assyrians, he 
describes Jehovah, the God of Israel, as the only God of all 
the kingdoms of the earth, since He was the Creator of heaven 
and earth. 0°3757 3W (see at 1 Sam. iv. 4 and Ex. xxv. 
22) indicates the covenant-relation into which Jehovah, the 
almighty Creator and Ruler of the whole world, had entered to- 
wards Israel. As the covenant God who was enthroned above 
the cherubim the Lord was bound to help His people, if they 
turned: to Him with faith in the time of their distress and 
entreated His assistance ; and as the only God of all the world 
He had the power to help. In Isaiah, Nika¥, which is very rare 
in historical prose, but very common in prophetical addresses, is 
added to the name 7, and thus Jehovah at the very outset is 
addressed as the God of the universe. On the meaning of Mix3y, 
see at 1 Sam. i. 3. On pioxn Ni NAN, see 2 Sam. vii. 28 and 
1 Kings xviii. 39.—Ver. 16. The accumulation of the words, 
“bow down Thine ear, Jehovah, and hear ; open, Jehovah, Thine 
eyes and see, and hear the words,” etc., indicates the earnest- 
ness and importunity of the prayer. The plural ¥2') by the 
‘side of the singular 72!% is the correct reading, since the 
expression “ to incline the ear” is constantly met with (Ps. 
Xvi. 6, xxxi. 3, xlv. 11, etc.); and even in the plural, “ incline 
ye your ear” (Ps. lxxviii. 1; Isa. lv. 3), and on the other hand 
“to open the eyes” (Job xxvii. 19; Prov. xx. 13; Zech. 
xii. 4; Dan. ix. 18), because a man always opens both eyes 
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to see anything, whereas he turns one ear to a person speak- 
ing. The 42°¥ of Isaiah is also plural, though written defec- 
tively, as the Masora has already observed. The suffix in ine, 
which is wanting in Isaiah, belongs to WX, and refers with this 
to “37 in the sense of speech: the speech which Sennacherib 
had made in his letter—vVers. 17, 18. After the challenge, to 
observe the blasphemies of Sennacherib, Hezekiah mentions the 
fact that the Assyrians have really devastated all lands, and there- 
fore that it is not without ground that they boast of their mighty 
power; but he finds the explanation of this in the impotence 
and nothingness of the gods of the heathen. 029K, truly, indeed 
—the kings of Asshur have devastated the nations and their 
land. Instead of this we find in Isaiah: “they have devastated 
all lands and their (own) land”—which is evidently the more 
difficult and also the more original reading, and has been altered 
in our account, because the thought that the Assyrians had de- 
vastated their own land by making war upon other lands, that 
is to say, had depopulated it and thereby laid it waste, was not 
easy to understand. “And have cast their gods into the fire, for 
they are not gods, but works of human hands, wood and stone, 
and have thus destroyed them.” Hezekiah does not mention 
this as a sign of the recklessness of the Assyrians (Knobel), but, 
because Sennacherib had boasted that the gods of no nation 
had been able to resist him (vers. 12, 13), to put this fact in 
the right light, and attach thereto the prayer that Jehovah, by 
granting deliverance, would make known to all the kingdoms of 
the earth that He alone was God. Instead of N31 we have in 
Isaiah 7in3}, the inf. absol.; in this connection the more difficult 
and more genuine reading. This also applies to the omission 
of O'oN (ver. 195) in Isa. xxxvii 20, since the use of Jehorah 
as a predicate, “ that Thou alone art Jehovah,” is very rare, and 
has therefore been misunderstood even by Gesenius. By the 
introduction of Elohim, the thought “that Thou Jehovah art 
God alone” is simplified. 

Vers. 20-34. The divine promise. —Vers. 20, 21. When 
Hezekiah had prayed, the prophet Isaiah received a divine re- 
velation with regard to the hearing of this prayer, which he 
sent, .e. caused to be handed over, tothe king. ‘Ayow (ver. 21) 
is omitted in Isaiah, so that 2) ALENT W'S is to be taken in 
the sense of “ with regard to that which thou hast prayed to 
me,” whilst ‘Ayow (I have heard) elucidates the thought and 
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simplifies the construction. The word of the Lord announced 
to the king, (1) the shameful retreat of Sennacherib as a just 
retribution for his mockery of the living God (vers. 21-28; Isa. 
Xxxvil. 22-29); (2) the confirmation of this assurance through 
the indication of a sign by which Hezekiah was to recognise 
the deliverance of Jerusalem (vers. 29-31; Isa. xxxvil. 30-32), 
and through the distinct promise, that the Assyrian would 
neither come into the city nor besiege it, because the Lord was 
sheltering it (vers. 32-34; Isa. xxxvii. 33-35). In the first 
part the words are addressed with poetic vivacity directly to 
Sennacherib, and scourge his haughty boastings by pointing to 
the ridicule and scorn which would follow him on his departure 
from the land—vVer. 21. “The virgin daughter Zion despises 
thee, the daughter Jerusalem shakes the head behind thee.” 
By daughter Zion, daughter Jerusalem, we are not to under- 
stand the inhabitants of Zion, or of Jerusalem, as though 3 
stood for 03 or ‘23 (Ges., Hitzig, and others); but the city 
itself with its inhabitants is pictorially personified as a daughter 
and virgin, and the construct state {?¥"N3 is to be taken, like 
™B 13, as in apposition: “daughter Zion,” not daughter of 
Zion (vid. Ges. § 116, 5; Ewald, § 287, ¢). Even in the case 
of nana the construct state expresses simply the relation of 
apposition. Zion is called a “virgin” as being an inviolable 
city to the Assyrians, ze. one which they cannot conquer. 
Shaking the head is a gesture denoting derision and pleasure 
at another’s misfortune (cf. Ps. xxii. 8, cix. 25, etc). “ Behind 
thee,” ze. after thee as thou goest away, is placed first as a pic- 
torial feature for the sake of emphasis——Vers. 22, 23. This 
derision falls upon the Assyrian, for having blasphemed the 
Lord God by his foolish boasting about his irresistible power. 
“ ‘Whom hast thou despised and blasphemed, and against whom 
hast thou lifted up the voice ? and thou liftest up thine eyes 
against the Holy One of Israel.” Lifting up the voice refers to 
the tone of threatening assumption, in which Rabshakeh and 
Sennacherib had spoken. Lifting up the eyes on high, ze. to 
the heavens, signifies simply looking up to the sky (cf. Isa. xb 
26), not “ directing proud looks against God” (Ges.). Still less 
is D19D to be taken adverbially in the sense of haughtily, as 
Thenius and Knobel suppose. The bad sense of proud arro- 
gance lies in the words which follow, “against the Holy One 
of Israel,” or in the case of Isaiah, where O€ stands for by. in the 
2F 
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context, viz. the parallelism of the members. God is called the 
Holy One of Israel as He who manifests His holiness in and 
upon Israel. This title of the Deity is one of the peculiarities 
of Isaiah’s range of thought, although it originated with Asaph 
(Ps. Ixxviiil. 41; see at Isa.i. 4). This insult to the holy God 
consisted in the fact that Sennacherib had said through his | 
servants (vers. 23, 24): “With my chariots upon chariots I 
have ascended the height of the mountains, the uttermost part 
of Lebanon, so that I felled the tallness of its cedars, the choice 
of its cypresses, and came to the shelter of its border, to the 
forest of its orchard. I have dug and drunk strange water, so 
that I dried up all the rivers of Egypt with the sole of my feet.” 
The words put into the mouth of the Assyrian are expressive of 
the feeling which underlay all his blasphemies (Drechsler). 
The two verses are kept quite uniform, the second hemistich in 
both cases expressing the result of the first, that is to say, what 
the Assyrian intended still further to perform after having 
accomplished what is stated in the first hemistich, "When he 
has ascended the heights of Lebanon, he devastates the glorious 
trees of the mountain. Consequently in ver. 24 the drying 
up of the Nile of Egypt is to be taken as the result of the 
digging of wells in the parched desert ; in other words, it 1s to 
be interpreted as descriptive of the devastation of Egypt, whose 
whole fertility depended upon its being watered by the Nile 
and its canals. We cannot therefore take these verses exactly 
as Drechsler does; that is to say, we cannot assume that the 
Assyrian is speaking in the first hemistichs of both verses of 
what he (not necessarily Sennacherib himself, but one of his 
predecessors) has actually performed. For even if the ascent 
of the uttermost heights of Lebanon had been performed by one 
of the kings of Assyria, there is no historical evidence what- 
ever that Sennacherib or one of his predecessors had already 
forced his way into Egypt. The words are therefore to be 
understood in a figurative sense, as an individualizing picture 
of the conquests which the Assyrians had already accomplished, 
and those which they were still intending to effect; and this 
assumption does not necessarily exhibit Sennacherib “as a 
mere braggart, who boastfully heaps up in ridiculous hyperbole 
an enumeration of the things which he means to perform” 
(Drechsler). For if the Assyrian had not ascended with the 
whole multitude of his war-chariots to the loftiest summits of 
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Lebanon, to fell its cedars.and its cypresses, Lebanon had set 
no bounds to his plans of conquest, so that Sennacherib might 
very well represent his forcing his way into Canaan as an 
ascent of the lofty peaks of this mountain range. Lebanon is 
mentioned, partly as a range of mountains that was quite inac- 
cessible to war-chariots, and partly as the northern defence of 
the land of Canaan, through the conquest of which one made 
himself lord of the land. And so far as Lebanon is used 
synecdochically for the land of which it formed the defence, 
the hewing down of its cedars and cypresses, those glorious 
witnesses of the creation of God, denotes the devastation 
of the whole land, with all its glorious works of nature and 
of human hands. The chief strength of the early Asiatic 
conquerors consisted in the multitude of their war-chariots : 
they are therefore brought into consideration simply as signs of 
vast military resources ; the fact that they could only be used 
on level ground being therefore disregarded. The Chethid 232 
“235, “my chariots upon chariots,” is used poetically for an in- 
numerable multitude of chariots, as '2'3 333 for an innumerable 
host of locusts (Nah. iii 17), and is more original than the 
Kert *239 35, the multitude of my chariots, which simply fol- 
lows Isaiah. The “height of the mountains” is more precisely 
defined by the emphatic fina ‘nav, the uttermost sides, <e. 
the loftiest heights, of Lebanon, just as 113 ‘N31 in Isa. xiv. 15 
and Ezek. xxxii. 23 are the uttermost depths of Sheol. vip 
wns, his tallest cedars. 273 inip, his most select or finest 
cypresses. ¥P ji», for which Isaiah has the more usual dD 
izp, “ the height of his end,” is the loftiest point of Lebanon on 
which a man can rest, not a lodging built on the highest point 
of Lebanon (Cler., Vitr., Ros.). {3072 , the forest of his 
orchard, ze. the forest resembling an orchard. The reference is 
to the celebrated cedar-forest between the loftiest peaks of 
Lebanon at the village of Byerreh (see at 1 Kings v. 20).— 
Ver. 24 refers to the intended conquest of Egypt. Just as 
Lebanon could not stop the expeditions of the Assyrians, or 
keep them back from the conquest of the land of Canaan, so 
the desert of e¢ Tih, which separated Egypt from Asia, notwith- 
standing its want of water (cf. Herod. iii. 5; Rob. Pal. i. p. 262), 
was no hindrance to him, which could prevent his forcing his 
way through it and laying Egypt waste. The digging of water 
is, of course, not merely “a reopening of the wells that had 
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been choked with rubbish, and the cisterns that had been 
covered up before the approaching enemy” (Thenius), but the 
digging of wells in the waterless desert. Ot O'D, strange water, 
is not merely water belonging to others, but water not belong- 
ing to this soil (Drechsler), te. water supplied by a region 
which had none at other times. By the perfects the thing is 
represented as already done, as exposed to no doubt whatever ; 
we must bear in mind, however, that the desert of et Tih is not 
expressly named, but the expression is couched in such general 
terms, that we may also assume that it includes what the 
Assyrian had really effected in his expeditions through similar 
regions. The drying up of the rivers with the soles of the feet 
is a hyperbolical expression denoting the omnipotence with 
which the Assyrian rules over the earth. Just as he digs 
water in the desert where no water is to be had, so does he 
annihilate it where mighty rivers exist.’ "W8’ are the arms 
and canals of the Yeor, we. of the Nile. ‘“W¥D, a rhetorical 
epithet for Egypt, used not only here, but also in Isa. xix. 6 
and Mic. vu. 12.—Vers. 25 sqq. To this foolish boasting the 
prophet opposes the divine purpose which had been formed long 
ago, and according to which the Assyrian, without knowing it 
or being willing to acknowledge it, had acted simply as the 
instrument of the Lord, who had given him the power to de- 
stroy, but who would soon restrain his ranting against Him, the 
true God.— Ver. 25. “ Hast thou not heard? Long ago have 
I done this, from the days of olden time have I formed it! 
Now have I brought it to pass, that fortified cities should be to 
be destroyed into waste heaps.” Ver. 26. “ And their inhabi- 
tants, short of hand, were dismayed and put to shame; they 
were herb of the field and green of the turf, grass of the roofs 
and blighted corn before the stalk.” Ver. 27. “And thy sitting 
and thy going out and thy coming I know, and thy raging 
against me.” Ver. 28. “ Because of thy raging against me and 
thy safety, which rise up into my ears, I put my ring into thy 


1 Compare the similar boasting of Alarich, already quoted by earlier com- 
mentators, in Claudian, de bello Geth. v. 526 sqq. : 
cum cesserit omnis 
Obsequiis natura meis ? subsidere nostris 
Sub pedibus montes, arescere vidimus amnes. 


v. 582. Fregi Alpes, galeis Padum victricibus hausi. 
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nose, and my bridle into thy lips, and bring thee back by the 
way by which thou hast come.” The words are still addressed 
to the Assyrian, of whom the Lord inquires whether he does 
not know that the destructive deeds performed by him had been 
determined very long before. “Hast thou not heard?” namely, 
what follows, what the Lord had long ago made known through 
His prophets in Judah (cf. Isa. vii. 7-9, xvi. 17-20, viii. 1-4 
and 7, etc.). pimp, from distant time have I done it, etc, 
refers to the divine ordering and governing of the events of the 
universe, which God has purposed and established from the very 
beginning of time. The pronoun "NK, and the suffixes attached 
to ANY and N34, do not refer with vague generality to the 
substance of vers. 23 and 24, a. to the boastings of the Assyrians 
quoted there (Drechsler), but to nivind UN, ze. to the conquests 
and devastations which the Assyrian had really effected. The 
1 before ny’ introduces the apodosis, as is frequently the case 
after a preceding definition of time (cf. Ges. § 155, a). ‘am 
nivnd, “that it may be to destroy” (nivnd, a contraction of 
nixwino, Keri and Isaiah, from 78W; see Ewald, § 73, c, and 245, b), 
ze. that it shall be destroyed,—according to a turn which is very 
common in Isaiah, like "Y29 74, it is to burn =it shall be burned 
(cf. Isa. v. 5, vi. 13, xliv. 15, and Ewald, § 237, c). The ren- 
dering given by Ges, Knob., Then., and others, “that thou 
mayest be for destruction,” is at variance with this usage.— 
Ver. 26 is closely connected, so far as the sense is concerned, 
with the last clause of ver. 25, but in form it is only loosely 
attached : “and their inhabitants were,” instead of “that their 
inhabitants might be.” ‘VY "1¥?, of short hand, ze. without power 
to offer a successful resistance (cf. Num. xi. 23, and Isa. 1. 2, lix. 1). 
—They were herbage of the field, etc., just as perishable as the 
herbage, grass, etc., which quickly fade away (cf. Ps. xxxvii. 2, xc. 
5,6; Isa.xl 6). The grass of the roofs fades still more quickly, 
because it cannot strike deep roots (cf. Ps. cxxix. 6). Blighted 
corn before the stalk, ze. corn which is blighted and withered 
up, before it shoots up into a stalk. In Isaiah we have MDI 
instead of "51, with a change of the labials, probably for the 
purpose of preserving an assonance with 76?, which must not 
therefore be altered into ")1¥. The thought in the two verses 
is this: The Assyrian does not owe his victories and conquests 
to his irresistible might, but purely to the fact that God had 
long ago resolved to deliver the nations into his hands, so that 
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it was possible to overcome them without their being able to 
offer any resistance. This the Assyrian had not perceived, but 
in his daring pride had exalted himself above the living God. 
This conduct of his the Lord was well acquainted with, and 
He would humble him for it. Sitting and going out and 
coming denote all the actions of a man, like sitting down and ~ 
rising up in Ps. cxxxix. 2. Instead of rising up, we generally 
find going out and coming in (cf. Deut. xxviii. 6 and Ps. 
exxi 8). ‘WIN, thy raging, commotio furibunda, que ex ira 
nascitur superbie miata (Vitr.). We must repeat 3" before 
WIRY; and ‘3X2 nby is to be taken in a relative sense: on 
account of thy self-security, which has come to my ears. pxv 
is the security of the ungodly which springs from the feeling of 
great superiority in power. The figurative words, “I put my 
ring into thy nose,” are taken from the custom of restraining 
wild animals, such as lions (Ezek. xix. 4) and other wild beasts 
(Ezek. xxix. 4 and Isa. xxx. 28), in this manner. For “ the 
bridle in the lips” of ungovernable horses, see Ps. xxxii. 9. To 
lead a person back by the way by which he had come, ¢e. to 
lead him back disappointed, without having reached the goal 
that he set before him. | 

To confirm what he had said, the prophet gave to Hezekiah a 
sign (vers. 29 sqq.): “ Eat this year what groweth in the fallow, 
and in the second year what groweth wild, and in the third 
year sow and reap and plant vineyards, and eat the fruit there- 
of.” That the words are not addressed to the king of Assyria 
as in ver. 28, but to Hezekiah, is evident from their contents. 
This sudden change in the person addressed may be explained 
from the fact that from ver. 29 the words contain a perfectly 
_ fresh train of thought. For ninn wm see Ex. 11. 12, 1 Sam. 

i, 34 and xiv. 10; also Jer. xliv. 29. In all these passages 
nix, onpetov, is not a (supernatural) wonder, a NID as in 1 Kings 
xiii. 3, but consists simply in the prediction of natural events, 
which serve as credentials to a prediction, whereas in Isa. vii 
14 and xxxviii. 7 a miracle is given as an nix. The inf. abs 
2138 is not used for the pret. (Ges, Then., and others), but for 
the imperf. or fut.: “one will eat.” 285, the (present) year. 
M.D signifies the corn which springs up and grows from the 
grains that have been shaken out the previous year (Lev. xxv. 
5,11). nd (in Isa. O'MW) is explained by Abulw. as signify- 
ing the corn which springs up again from the roots of what has 
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been sown. The etymology of the word is uncertain, so that it 
is impossible to decide which of the two forms is the original 
one. For the fact itself compare the evidence adduced in the 
Comm. on Lev. xxv. 7, that in Palestine and other lands two or 
three harvests can be reaped from one sowing.—tThe signs men- 
tioned do not enable us to determine with certainty how long 
the Assyrians were in the land. All that can be clearly gathered 
from the words, “in this and the following year will they live 
upon that which has sprung up without any sowing,” is that for 
- two years, z.c. in two successive autumns, the fields could not be 
cultivated because the enemy had occupied the land and laid it 
waste. But whether the occupation lasted two years, or only a 
year and a little over, depends upon the time of the year at 
which the Assyrians entered the land. If the invasion of Judah 
took place in autumn, shortly before the time for sowing, and 
the miraculous destruction of the Assyrian forces occurred a 
year after about the same time, the sowing of two successive 
years would be prevented, and the population of Judah would 
be compelled to live for two years upon what had sprung up 
without sowing. Consequently both the prophecy of Isaiah and 
the fulfilment recorded in vers. 35, 36 would fall in the autumn, 
when the Assyrians had ruled for a whole year in the land; so 
that the prophet was able to say: in this year and in the second 
(ze. the next) will they eat after-growth and wild growth; inas- 
much as when he said this, the first year had not quite expired. 
Even if the overthrow of the Assyrians took place immediately 
afterwards (cf. ver. 35), with the extent to which they had 
carried out the desolation of the land, many of the inhabitants 
having been slain or taken prisoners, and many others having 
been put to flight, it would be utterly impossible in the same 
year to cultivate the fields and sow them, and the people would 
be obliged to live in the second or following year upon what 
had grown wild, until the harvest of the second year, when the 
land could be properly cultivated, or rather till the third year, 
when it could be reaped again.’ 

The sign is followed in vers. 30, 31 by the distinct promise 


1 There is no necessity, therefore, to explain the sign here given, either by 
the assumption of a sabbatical year, with or without a year of jubilee follow- 
ing, or by supposing that the Assyrians did not depart immediately after the 
catastrophe described in ver. 35, but remained till after they had attempted 
an expedition into Egypt, or indeed by any other artificial hypothesis, 
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of the deliverance of Judah and Jerusalem, for which Isaiah 
uses the sign itself as a type. “And the remnant that is 
escaped of the house of Judah will again strike roots down- 
wards and bear fruit upwards; for from Jerusalem will go forth 
a remnant, and that which is escaped from Mount Zion; the 
zeal of Jehovah will do this.” WY D', to add roots. te to 
strike fresh roots. The meaning is, that Judah will not succumb 
to this judgment. The remnant of the nation that has escaped 
from destruction by the Assyrians will once more grow and 
flourish vigorously ; for from Jerusalem will a rescued remnant 
go forth. a2) denotes those who have escaped destruction by 
the judgment (cf. Isa. iv. 2, x. 20, etc.). The deliverance was 
attached to Jerusalem or to Mount Zion, not so much because 
the power of the Assyrians was to be destroyed before the gates 
of Jerusalem, as because of the greater importance which Jeru- 
salem and Mount Zion, as the centre of the kingdom of God, 
the seat of the God-King, possessed in relation to the covenant- 
nation, so that, according to Isa. ii 3, it was thence that the 
Messianic salvation was also to proceed. This deliverance is 
traced to the zeal of the Lord on behalf of His people and 
against His foes (see at Ex. xx. 5), like the coming of the 
Messiah in Isa. ix. 6 to establish an everlasting kingdom of 
peace and righteousness. The deliverance of Judah out of the 
power of Asshur was a prelude and type of the deliverance of 
the people of God by the Messiah out of the power of all that 
was ungodly. The nixay¥ of Isaiah is omitted after 7, just as 
in ver. 15; though here it is supplied by the Masora as Kert. 
—In vers. 32—34 Isaiah concludes by announcing that Sen- 
nacherib will not come to Jerusalem, nor even shoot at the city 
and besiege it, but will return disappointed, because the Lord 
will defend and save the city for the sake of His promise. 
The result of the whole prophecy is introduced with !3?: there- 
fore, because this is how the matter stands, viz. as explained in 
what precedes. Jpn, with regard to the king, as in ver. 20. 
30 NIDAP ND, “he will not attack it with a shield,” de. will not 
advance with shields to make an attack upon it. O13? witha 
double accusative, as in Ps, xxi. 4. It only occurs here in a 
hostile sense: to come against, as in Ps, xviii. 19, ze. to advance 
against a city,.to storm it. The four clauses of the verse stand 
in a graduated relation to one another: not to take, not even to 
shoot at and attack, yea, not even to besiege the city, will he 
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come. In ver. 33a we have ver. 286 taken up again, and ver. 32a 
is repeated in ver. 336 for the purpose of strengthening the pro- 
mise, Instead of #3 Ni3. we have in Isaiah 73 NB: “ by which he 
has come.” The perfect is actually more exact, and the imper- 
fect may be explained from the fact that Sennacherib was at 
that very time advancing against Jerusalem. In ver. 34 we 
have On ‘nisi instead of the oY ‘Nisa of Isaiah ; >¥ is more correct 
than by. “ For my sake,” as Hezekiah had prayed in ver. 19; 
and “for my servant David's sake,” because Jehovah, as the un- 
changeably true One, must fulfil the promise which He gave to 
David (see at 1 Kings xi. 13). 

Vers. 35-37. The fulfilment of the divine promise——Ver. 35. 
“It came to pass in that night, that the angel of the Lord went 
out and smote in the army of the Assyrian 185,000 men; and 
when they (those that were left, including the king) rose up in 
the morning, behold there were they all (7.e. all who had perished) 
dead corpses,” z.e. they had died in their sleep. ONO is added 
to strengthen 028: lifeless corpses. 8 nop2 is in all proba- 
bility the night following the day on which Isaiah had foretold 
to Hezekiah the deliverance of Jerusalem. Where the Assyrian 
army was posted at the time when this terrible stroke fell upon 
it is not stated, since the account is restricted to the principal 
fact. One portion of it was probably still before Jerusalem ; the 
remainder were either in front of Libnah (ver. 8), or marching 
against Jerusalem. From the fact that Sennacherib’s second 
embassy (vers. 9 sqq.) was not accompanied by a body of troops, 
it by no means follows that the large army which had come 
with the first embassy (ch. xviii. 17) had withdrawn again, or 
had even removed to Libnah on the return of Rabshakeh to 
his king (ch. xix. 8). The very opposite may be inferred with 
much greater justice from ch. xix. 32. And the smiting of 
185,000 men by an angel of the Lord by no means presupposes 
that the whole of Sennacherib’s army was concentrated at one 
spot. The blow could certainly fall upon the Assyrians wher- 
ever they were standing or were encamped. The “ angel of the 
Lord” is the same angel that smote as M'Nw#'3 the first-born of 
Egypt (Ex. xii. 23, compared with vers. 12 and 13), and in- 
flicted the pestilence upon Israel after the numbering of the 
people by David (2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 16). The last passage 
renders the conjecture a very probable one, that the slaying of 
the Assyrians was also effected by a terrible pestilence. But 
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the number of the persons slain—185,000 in a single night 
—so immensely surpasses the effects even of the most ternble 
plagues, that this fact cannot be mterpreted naturally ; and the 
deniers of miracle have therefore felt obliged to do violence to 
the text, and to pronounce either the statement that it was “the 
same night” or the number of the slain a mythical exaggera- 
tion..—Ver. 36. This divine judgment compelled Sennacherib 
to retreat without delay, and to return to Nineveh, as Isaiah, 
28 and 32, had. predicted. The heaping up of the verbs: “he 
decamped, departed, and returned,” expresses the hurry of the 
march home. 13'32 10", “he sate, ze. remained, in Nineveh,” 
implies not merely that Sennacherib lived for some time after 
his return, but also that he did not undertake any fresh expedi- 
tion against Judah. On Nineveh see at Gen. x. 11.—Ver. 37 
contains an account of Sennacherib’s death. When he was 
worshipping in the temple of his god Nisroch, his sons Adram- 
melech and Sharezer slew him, and fled into the land of Ararat, 
and his son Esarhaddon became king in his stead. With regard 
to 77103, Nisroch, all that seems to be firmly established is that 
he was an eagle-deity, and represented by the eagle- or vulture- 
headed human figure with wings, which is frequently depicted 
upon the Assyrian monuments, “ not only in colossal proportions 
upon the walls and watching the portals of the rooms, but also 
constantly in the groups upon the embroidered robes. When it 


_ 1 The assertion of Thenius, that vers. 35-37 are borrowed from a different 
source from ch. xviii. 13-19, 34 and xx. 1-19, rests upon purely arbitrary 
suppositions and groundless assumptions, and is only made in the interest of 
the mythical interpretation of the miracle. And his conclusion, that ‘since 
the catastrophe was evidently (?) occasioned by the sudden breaking out of a 
pestilence, the scene of it was no doubt the pestilential Egypt,” is just as un- 
founded,—as if Egypt were the only land in which a pestilence could suddenly 
have broken out.—The account given by Herodotus (ii. 141), that on the 
prayer of king Sethon, a priest of Vulcan, the deity promised him victory over 
the great advancing army of Sennacherib, and that during the night mice 
spread among the enemy (i.e. in the Assyrian camp at Pelusium), and ate up 
the quivers and bows, and the leather straps of the shields, so that the next 
morning they were obliged to flee without their weapons, and many were cut 
down, is simply a legendary imitation af our account, t.e. an Egyptian variation 
of the defeat of Sennacherib in Judah. The eating up of the Assyrian weapons 
by mice is merely the explanation given to Herodotus by the Egyptian priests 
of the hieroglyphical legend on the standing figure of Sethos at Memphis, from 
which we cannot even gather the historical fact that Sennacherib really ad- 
vanced as far as Pelusium. 
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is introduced in this way, we see it constantly fighting with 
other mythical animals, such as human-headed oxen or lions; 
and in these conflicts it always appears to be victorious,” from 
which we may infer that it was a type of the supreme deity 
(see Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains). The eagle was wor- 
shipped as a god by the Arabs (Pococke, Specim. pp. 94, 199), 
was regarded as sacred to Melkarth by the Pheenicians (Nonnus, 
Dionys. xl. 495, 528), and, according to a statement of Philo, 
Bybl. (in Euseb. Preepar. evang. i. 10), that Zoroaster taught that 
the supreme deity was represented with an eagle’s head, it was 
also a symbol of Ormuzd among the Persians; consequently 
Movers (Phoniz. i. pp. 68, 506, 507) regards Nisroch as the 
supreme deity of ‘the Assyrians. It is not improbable that it 
was also connected with the constellation of the eagle (see 
Ideler, Ursprung der Sternnamen, p. 416). On the other hand, 
the current interpretation of the name from 1¥2 (19, Chald. ; 


pues Arab.), eagle, vulture, with the Persian adjective termination 


ok or ach, is very doubtful, not merely on account of the D in 7763, 
but chiefly because this name does not occur in Assyrian, but 
simply Asar, Assar, and Asarak as the name of a deity which is 
met with in many Assyrian proper names. The last is also adopted 
by the LXX., who (ed. Aldin. Compl.) have rendered snd3 by ’Aca- 
pax in Isaiah, and Eaopdy (cod. Vatic.) in 2 Kings, by the side of 
which the various readings Mecepdy in our text (cod. Vat.) and 
Nacapay in Isaiah are evidently secondary readings emended 
from the Hebrew, since Josephus (Ané. x. 1, 5) has the form 
’ Apackns, which is merely somewhat “ Grecized.” The meaning 
of these names is still in obscurity, even if there should be some 
foundation for the assumption that Assar belongs to the same 
root as the name of the people and land, Asshur. The connec- 
tion between the form Misroch and Asarak is also still obscure. 
Compare the collection which J. G. Miiller has made of the 
different conjectures concerning this deity in the Art. Nisroch in 
Herzog’s Cycl.—Adrammelech, according to ch. xvii. 31, was 
the name of a deity of Sepharvaim, which was here borne by the 
king’s son. “WwW, Sharezer, is said to mean “ prince of fire,” and 
was probably also borrowed from a deity. 123 (Isa.) is wanting 
in our text, but 1s supplied by the Masora in the Keri. The 
“land of Ararat” was a portion of the high land of Armenia; 
according to Moses v. Chorene, the central portion of it with 
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the mountains of the same name (see at Gen. viii. 4). The 
slaying of Sennacherib is also confirmed by Alex. Polyhistor, or 
rather Berosus (in Euseb, Chron. Armen. i. p. 43), who simply 
names, however, a son Ardumusanus as having committed the 
murder, and merely mentions a second Asordanius as viceroy of 
Babylon.’ The identity of the latter with Hsarhaddon is beyond 
all doubt. The name {777DN, Esar-cha-don, consisting of two 
parts with the guttural inserted, the usual termination in As- 
syrian and Babylonian, Assar-ach, is spelt ’Acopddy in the LXX., 
SaxepSoves in Tobit—probably formed from 'Acep-y-Sovocop by 
a transposition of the letters,—by Josephus "Acoapayoddas, by 
Berosus (in the armen, Euscb.) Asordanes, by Abyden. «id. 
Axerdis, in the Canon Ptol. ’Acapaéwos, and lastly in Ezra iv. 
10 mutilated into 1B]08, Osnappar (Chald.), and in the LXX. 
’Accevaddp ; upon the Assyrian monuments, according to Oppert, 
Assur-akh-iddin (cf. M. v. Niebuhr, Gesch. Ass. p. 38). The 
length of his reign is uncertain. The statements of Berosus, 
that he was first of all viceroy of Babylon, and then for eight 
years king of Assyria, and that of the Canon Ptol., that he 
reigned for thirteen years in Babylon, are decidedly incorrect. 
Brandis (Rerum Assyr. tempora emend. p. 41) conjectures that he 
reigned twenty-eight years, but in his work Ueber den histor. 
Gewinn, pp. 73, 74, he suggests seventeen years. M. v. Niebuhr 
(ut sup. p. 77), on the other hand, reckons his reign at twenty- 
four years. | 


CHAP. XX. HEZEKIAH’S ILLNESS AND RECOVERY. MERODACH 
BALADANS EMBASSY. DEATH OF HEZEKIAH. 


Vers. 1-11. HEzExiAn’s ILLNESS AND RECOVERY.—Compare 
the parallel account in Isa. xxxviii. with Hezekiah’s psalm of 
thanksgiving for his recovery (vers. 9-20 of Isaiah).—Ver. 1. 
“In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death.” By the ex- 
pression “ in those days” the illness of Hezekiah is merely 
assigned in a general manner to the same time as the events 
previously described. That it did not occur after the departure 


1 With regard to the statement of Abydenus in Euseb. U. c. p. 53, that 
Sennacherib was followed by Nergilus, who was slain by his son Adrameles, 
who again was murdered by his brother Axzerdis, and its connection with 
Berosus and the biblical account, see M. v. Niebuhr, Geschichte Assurs, pp. 
361 sqq. Nergilus is probably the same person as Sharezer, and Azerdis as 
Esarhaddon. 
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of the Assyrians, but at the commencement of the invasion of 
Sennacherib, te. in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s reign, is 
evident from ver. 6, namely, both from the fact that in answer 
to his prayer fifteen years more of life were promised him, and 
that he nevertheless reigned only twenty-nine years (ch. xviii. 
2), and also from the fact that God promised to deliver him 
out of the hand of the Assyrians and to defend Jerusalem. 
The widespread notion that his sickness was an attack of plague, 
and was connected with the pestilence which had broken out 
in the Assyrian camp, is thereby deprived of its chief support, 
apart from the fact that the epithet (MY (ver. 7), which is 
applied to the sickness, does not indicate pestilence. Isaiah 
then called upon him to set his house in order. W3? W: set 
thy house in order, lit. command or order with regard to thy 
house, not declare thy (last) will to thy family (Ges., Knob.), 
for ¥ is construed with the accus. pers. in the sense of com- 
manding anything, whereas here ? is synonymous with ON 
(2 Sam. xvii. 23). “ For thou wilt die and not live ;” ze. thy 
sickness is to death, namely, without the miraculous help of 
God. Sickness to death in the very prime of life (Hezekiah 
was then in the fortieth year of his age) appeared to the godly 
men of the Old Testament a sign of divine displeasure. Heze- 
kiah was therefore greatly agitated by this announcement, and 
sought for consolation and help in prayer. He turned his face 
to the wall, sc. of the room, not of the temple (Chald.). 2c. away 
from those who were standing round, to be able to pray more 
collectedly—vVer. 3. In his prayer he appealed to his walking 
before the Lord in truth and with a thoroughly devoted heart, 
and to his acting in a manner that was well-pleasing to God, in 
perfect accordance with the legal standpoint of the Old Testa- 
ment, which demanded of the godly righteousness of life accord- 
ing to the law. This did not imply by any means a self-righteous 
trust in his own virtue; for walking before God with a thoroughly 
devoted heart was impossible without faith, “ And Hezekiah 
wept violently,” not merely at the fact that he was to die with- 
out having an heir to the throne, since Manasseh was not born 
till three years afterwards (Joseph., Ephr. Syr., etc.), but also 
because he was to die in the very midst of his life, since God 
had promised long life to the righteous—Vers. 4 sqq. This 
prayer of the godly king was answered immediately. Isaiah 
kad not gone out of the midst of the city, when the word of 
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the Lord came to him to return to the king, and tell him that 
the Lord would cure him in three days and add fifteen years 
to his life, and that He would also deliver him from the power 
of the Assyrians and defend Jerusalem. 2>'A3 ‘YN, the middle 
city, ze. the central portion of the city, namely, the Zion city, 
in which the royal citadel stood. The Keri ‘Nit W¥N, the central 
court, not of the temple, but of the royal citadel, which is 
adopted in all the ancient versions, is nothing more than an 
interpretation of the TY as denoting the royal castle, after the 
analogy of ch. x. 25. The distinct assurance added to the 
promise “ I will heal thee,” viz. “ on the third day thou wilt 
go into the house of the Lord,” was intended as a pledge to the 
king of the promised cure. The announcement that God would 
add fifteen years to his life is not put into the prophet’s mouth 
ex eventu (Knobel and others); for the opinion that distinct 
statements as to time are at variance with the nature of pro- 
phecy is merely based upon an a priori denial of the super- 
natural character of prophecy. The words, “ and I will deliver 
thee out of the hand of the Assyrians,” imply most distinctly 
that the Assyrian had only occupied the land and threatened 
Jerusalem, and had not yet withdrawn. The explanation given 
by Vitringa and others, that the words contain simply a promise 
of deliverance out of the hand of the oppressor for the next 
fifteen years, puts a meaning into them which they do not con- 
tain, as is clearly shown by Isa. xxxvii. 20, where this thought 
is expressed in a totally different manner. '0) VyiToy ‘nian: as 
in ch. xix. 34, where the prophet repeated this divine promise 
In consequence of the attempt of Sennacherib to get Jerusalem 
into his power.—Ver. 7. Isaiah ordered a lump of figs to be 
laid upon the boil, and Hezekiah recovered (‘™: he revived 
again). It is of course assumed as self-evident, that Isaiah 
returned to the king in consequence of a divine revelation, and 
communicated to him the word of the Lord which he had 
received.’ O° A now} 18 & Mass consisting of compressed figs, 

1 The account is still more abridged in the text of Isaiah. In ver. 4 the 
precise time of the prayer is omitted ; in ver. 5 the words, ‘‘ behold, I will 
cure thee, on the third day thou shalt go into the house of the Lord ;” and 
in ver. 6 the words, ‘“‘ for mine own sake and my servant David's sake.” 
The four verses 8-11, which treat of the miraculous signs, are also very 
much contracted in Isaiah (vers. 7 and 8); and vers. 7 and 8 of our text are 


only given at the close of Hezekiah’s psalm of praise in that of Isaiah (vers. 
21 and 22). 
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which the ancients were in the habit of applying, according to 
many testimonies (see Celsii Hierob. ii. p. 373), in the case of 
plague-boils and abscesses of other kinds, because the fig dadope? 
ox«dnpias (Dioscor.) and wleera aperit (Plin.), and which is still 
used for softening ulcers. {N, an abscess, is never used in 
connection with plague or plague-boils, but only to denote the 
abscesses caused by leprosy (Job ii. 7, 8), and other abscesses 
of an inflammatory kind (Ex. ix. 9 sqq.). In the case of Heze- 
kiah it is probably a carbuncle that is intended. 

After the allusion to the cure and recovery of Hezekiah, we 
have an account in vers. 8 sqq. of the sign by which Isaiah 
confirmed the promise given to the king of the prolongation of 
his life. In the order of time the contents of ver. 7 follow 
ver. 11, since the prophet in all probability first of all disclosed 
the divine promise to the king, and then gave him the sign, and 
after that appointed the remedy and had it applied. At the 
same time, it is also quite possible that he first of all directed 
the lump of figs to be laid upon the boil, and then made known 
to him the divine promise, and guaranteed it by the sign. In 
this case 1") merely anticipates the order of events. The sign 
which Isaiah gave to the king, at his request, consisted in the 
miraculous movement of the shadow backward upon the sun- 
dial of Ahaz—Ver. 9. 5¥ 399: “the shadow is gone ten degrees, 
if it should go back ten degrees?” The rendering, wsne wmbram 
solarta decem gradibus progredt an... regredt, which Maurer 
still gives after the Vulgate, vis an ut ascendat ... an ut rever- 
tatur, cannot be grammatically reconciled with the perfect 720, 
and is merely a conjecture founded upon the answer of Heze- 
kiah’ According to this answer, “ it is easy for the shadow 
to decline (1.2. to go farther down) ten degrees; no (sc. that shall 
not be a sign to me), but if the shadow turn ten degrees back- 
ward,” Isaiah seems to have given the king a choice as to the 
sign, namely, whether the shadow should go ten degrees forward 
or backward. But this does not necessarily follow from the 
words quoted. Hezekiah may have understood the prophet’s 
words ‘12 dyn on hypothetically : “ has the shadow gone (ad- 
vanced) ten degrees, whether it should,” etc.; and may have 


1 Hitzig and Knobel would therefore read 35n, though without furnishing 


any proofs that the inf. abs. is used for the future in the first clause of a 
double question, especially if the m interrog. is wanting, and there is no 
special emphasis upon the verbal idea. 
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replied, the advance of the shadow would not be a sure sign to 
. hin, but only its going back—-vVer. 11. Isaiah then prayed to 
the Lord, and the Lord “turned back the shadow (caused it to go 
back) upon the sun-dial, where it had gone down, on the sun- 
dial of Ahaz, ten degrees backward.” x nibyo cannot be un- 
derstood, as it has been by the LXX., Joseph., Syr., as referring 
to a flight of steps at the palace of Ahaz, which was so arranged 
that the shadow of an object standing near indicated the hours, 
but is no doubt a gnomon, a sun-dial which Ahaz may have 
received from Babylonia, where sun-dials were discovered (Herod. 
ii. 109). Nothing further can be inferred from the words with 
regard to its construction, since the ancients had different kinds 
of sun-dials (cf. Martini Abhandlung von den Sonnenuhren der 
Alten, Lpz. 1777). The word nidyp, steps in the literal sense, 
is transferred to the scala, which the shadow had to traverse both 
up and down upon the disk of the sun-dial, and is used both 
to denote the separate degrees of this scala, and also for the 
sum-total of these scala, z.e. for the sun-dial itself, without there | 
being any necessity to assume that it was an obelisk-like pillar 
erected upon an elevated place with steps running round it 
(Knobel), or a long portable scale of twice ten steps with a 
gnomon (Gumpach, Alttestl. Studien, pp. 181 sqq.). All that 
follows from the descent of the shadow is that the dial of the 
gnomon was placed in a vertical direction ; and the fact that 
the shadow went ten degrees down or backward, simply pre- 
supposes that the gnomon had at least twenty degrees, and there- 
fore that the degrees indicated smaller portions of time than 
hours. If, then, it is stated in ver. 8d of Isaiah that the sun 
went back ten degrees, whereas the going back of the shadow 
had been previously mentioned in agreement with our text, it 
is self-evident that the sun stands for the shining of the sun 
which was visible upon the dial-plate, and which made the 
shadow recede. We are not, of course, to suppose that the sun 
in the sky and the shadow on the sun-dial went back at the 
same time, a3 Knobel assumes. So far as the miracle is con- 
cerned, the words of the text do not require that we should 
assume that the sun receded, or the rotation of the earth was 
reversed, aS Eph. Syr. and others supposed, but simply affirm 
that there was a miraculous movement backward of the shadow 
upon the dial, which might be accounted for from a miraculous 
refraction of the rays of the sun, effected by God at the 
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prophet’s prayer, of which slight analoga are met with in the 
ordinary course of nature.’ This miraculous sign was selected 
as a significant one in itself, to confirm the promise of a fresh 
extension of life which had been given to Hezekiah by the grace 
of God in opposition to the natural course of things. The 
retrograde movement of the shadow upon the sun-dial indicated 
that Hezekiah’s life, which had already arrived at its close by 
natural means, was to be put back by a miracle of divine omni- 
potence, so that it might continue for another series of years. 
Vers. 12-19. The Babylonian embassy, and Hezekiah’s im- 
prudence (cf. Isa. xxxix.).—vVer. 12. “ At that time Berodach 
Baladan, king of Babel, sent a letter and a present to Hezekiah, 
because he had heard that Hezekiah was sick.” By N30 nya 
the arrival of these ambassadors is merely assigned in the most 
general manner to the period following Hezekiah’s recovery. 
But from the object of their mission, it is evident that they did 
not arrive in Jerusalem till after the overthrow and departure 
of Sennacherib, and therefore at least half a year after Heze- 
kiah’s recovery. The ostensible reason given is, that Berodach 
Baladan had heard of Hezekiah’s illness, and therefore sent to 
congratulate him on his recovery; but in 2 Chron. xxxii. 31 the 
further reason is mentioned, that he wished to inquire concerning 
the miracle upon the sun-dial But, as Josephus has shown, the 
true object, no doubt, was to make sure of Hezekiah’s friendship 
in anticipation of his intended revolt from the Assyrian rule. 
Berodach Baladan, for Merodach Baladan (Isa.), with the labial | 
changed, is the same person as the Marodach Baladan who 
reigned in Babylon for six months, according to Alex. Polyhistor, 
or rather Berosus (Euseb. Chron. armen. i. pp. 42, 43), and was 
slain by Hiibus, and also the same as the Mardokempad who 
reigned, according to the Can. Piol., from 26 to 38 er. Nab., 
ae. from 721 to 709 Bc. The first part of the name, 7779, 
occurs in Jer. lL 2 in connection with Bel as the name of a 
Babylonian idol; and the whole name is found on a cylinder 


1 As, for example, the phenomenon quoted by several commentators, which 
was observed at Metz in Lothringen in the year 1703 by the prior of the 
convent there, P. Romuald, and other persons, viz. that the shadow of a sun- 
dial went back an hour and a half.—The natural explanation of the miracle 
which is given by Thenius, who attributes it to an eclipse of the sun, needs 
no refutation.—For the different opinions of the earlier theologians, see 
Carpzov, Apparat. crit. p. 351 sqq. 
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(in the British Museum) which contains the first expeditions 
of Sennacherib against Babylon and Media, and upon the in- 
scriptions at Khorsabad spelt either Merodak-pal-dsana (accord- 
ing to Brandis, Ueber der Gewinn, pp. 44 and 53) or Marduk bal 
. iddin (according to Oppert).' Instead of YoY ‘2 we have youn 
in Isaiah, which is not so clear, though it is probably more 
original ; whereas the clause in Isaiah, PIM non ‘2, “ that he had 
been sick and had become strengthened, 2.¢. well again,” is sumply 
an elucidation of the ¥#pIn An "D of our text, in which the 
recovery is implied in the pluperfect “ had been sick.”—In 
ver. 13 you" is apparently a copyist’s error for MO of Isaiah, 
which many of the codd. and ancient versions have even in our 
text. At the same time, the construction of ¥6Y with 5¥ is also 
found in ch. xxii. 1 3,—nmdy, concerning them, 7.e. the ambas- 
sadors who had brought the letter and the present. In his 
delight at the honour paid to him by this embassy, Hezekiah 
showed the ambassadors all his treasure-house, the silver, and 
the gold, and the spices, and the costly oil, and all his arsenal, 
etc. The literal meaning of 752 3 is probably spice-house 
(Aquila, Symm., Vulg.), 12) being a contraction of MN3) in Gen. 
xxxvii, 25, whereas the derivation suggested from the Arabic 


‘a : <., farsit, implevit locum, is much more wide of the mark. 
The house received its name from the spices for the storing of 
which it was really intended, although it was also used for the 
_ storing of silver and gold. itt OY is not fine olive oil, but, 
according to the Rabbins and Movers (Phoniz. iii. p. 227), the 
valuable balsam oil which was obtained in the royal gardens; 
for olive oil, which was obtained in all Judzea, was not stored 
in the treasure-chambers along with gold, silver, and perfumes, 
but in special storehouses (1 Chron. xxvii. 28). WAPvON 723, in 
all his dominion, ze. in all the district which he was able to 
govern or controlL——-The existence of such treasures, of which, 
according to ver. 17, the ancestors of Hezekiah had collected a 
very large store, at so short a period after the departure of the 
Assyrians, is not at variance with ch. xviii. 15, 16, according 


1 Compare M. v. Niebuhr, Gesch. Ass. p. 40; and with regard to the 
chronological differences, on account of which many have called in question 
‘the identity of Merodach Baladan either with the Marudach-Baladan of 
Berosus or with the Mardokempad of the Can. Ptol., see the Ciscussion of 
this point at pp. 75 sqq. 
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to which Hezekiah had sent to Sennacherib all the silver in his 
treasuries, and even the gold plate upon the temple doors. For, 
in the first place, it is not stated that there was much silver and 
gold in the treasure-house, but the silver and gold are simply 
mentioned along with the spices ; and, secondly, Hezekiah may 
have kept back from Sennacherib many a valuable piece of 
silver or gold, and have taken off the gold plate from the temple 
doors, to show the ambassadors of Sennacherib, who came to 
receive the money demanded as compensation, that he was not 
in a condition to give anything more. Moreover a great deal 
may have flowed into the treasuries since the payment of that 
tribute, partly from the presents which Hezekiah received from 
many quarters after the overthrow of Sennacherib (2 Chron. 
xxxil. 23), and partly from the booty that had been collected in 
the camp of the Assyrians after their hurried departure. And 
again, the treasures which the ancestors of Hezekiah had col- 
lected (ver. 17) may not have consisted of gold and silver 
exactly, but of different jewels and objects of art, which could 
not be applied to the payment of the tribute. demanded by 
Sennacherib. And, lastly, “ we must not overlook the fact, 
that it answered the purpose of the reporter to crowd together 
as much as possible, in order to show how anxious Hezekiah 
was to bring out and exhibit everything whatever that could 
contribute to the folly” (Drechsler). Hezekiah evidently wanted 
to show all his glory, because the arrival of the Babylonian — 
ambassadors had flattered his vanity. — Vers. 14 sqq. Isaiah 
therefore announced to him the word of the Lord, that all his 
treasures would one day be carried to Babel, and some even of 
his sons would serve as chamberlains in the palace of the king 
of Babel. The sin of vanity was to be punished by the carry- 
ing away of that of which his heart was proud. Isaiah did not 
go to Hezekiah by his own impulse, but by the direction of 
God. His inquiries: “ What have these men said, and whence 
do they come to thee ?” were simply intended to lead the king 
to give expression to the thoughts of his heart. In the answer, 
“ From a distant land have they come, from Babel,” his vanity 
at the great honour that had been paid him comes clearly to 
light.—Ver. 18. The words, “ of thy sons, which shall proceed 
from thee, which thou shalt beget,” do not necessarily refer to 
actual sons, but only to lineal descendants. The Chethib np, 
“ will one take,” is to be preferred to the 37> of Isaiah and the 
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Keri, as being the more difficult reading. 0°05, chamberlains, 
courtiers, not necessarily eunuchs, as in 1 Sam. viii 15, ete.— 
For the fulfilment of this threat see Dan. 1. 2 sqq.—Ver. 19. 
The first part of Hezekiah’s reply, “ Good is the word of Jehovah, 
which thou hast spoken,” is an expression of submission to the 
will of the Lord, like Eli’s answer in 1 Sam. 1. 18 (cf. 1 Kings 
ii, 38, 42) ;' the second part, which the repetition of 10%" shows 
to have been spoken after a pause, and which was not addressed 
directly to Isaiah, “Is it not so (te. is it not purely goodness), 
if there are to be peace and truth in my days (during my life) ?” 
is a candid acknowledgment of the grace and truth of the Lord” 
rion is used, as is frequently the case, in the senseof a lively 
affirmation. Instead of OX xidn we have in Isaiah ‘5, “ for there 
will be peace and truth,” by which this clause is attached more 
clearly to the first declaration as a reason for it: the word of 
the Lord is good, for the Lord proves His goodness and truth in 
the fact, that He will not inflict the merited punishment in my 
lifetime. “ Peace and truth” are connected as in Jer. xxxuil. 6. 
MOX does not mean continuance (Ges.), security (Knobel), but 
fides, faithfulness,—not human faithfulness, however, which pre- 
serves peace, and observes a tacit treaty (Hitzig), but the faith- 
fulness of God, which preserves the promised grace to the 
humble. 

Vers. 20 and 21. Close of Hezekiah’s reign.—On the basin 
(7372) and the aqueduct constructed by him, see at ch. xviii. 17. 
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Vers. 1-18. Reign or MANASSEH (cf. 2 Chron. xxxili 1-20). 
—Ver. 1. Manasseh was twelve years old when he began to 
reign, so that he was not born till after Hezekiah’s dangerous 
illness (ch. xx. 1 sqq.).—Vers. 2 sqq. Having begun to reign at 
this early age, he did not choose his father’s ways, but set up the 
idolatry of his father Ahab again, since the godless party in the 


1 “ He calls that good in which it is right to acquiesce, as having proceeded 
from Him who does nothing but what is not only most just, but tempered 
with the greatest goodness, even when He inflicts punishment.”— CLERICUS. 

2 ‘* He raises the moderation of the divine decree, because when God, in 
accordance with His justice, might have brought this calamity upon him in 
his own person, for His mercy’s sake He was willing to spare him and to 
put off the evil to a future day.”— VITRINGA. 
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nation, at whose head chiefs, priests, and (false) prophets stood, 
and who would not hearken to the law of the Lord, and in the 
time of Hezekiah had sought help against Assyria not from 
Jehovah, but from the Egyptians (Isa. xxviii. 7, 14 sqq., xxx. 
9 sqq.), had obtained control of the young and inexperienced 
king, and had persuaded him to introduce idolatry again. On 
ver. 2 cf. ch. viii, 18 and xvi 3.—Ver. 3. ja" 3%, “he built 
again” the high places, which Hezekiah had destroyed (ch. xviii. 
4), erected altars for Baal and an Asherah, like Ahab of Israel 
(1 Kings xvi. 32, 33). i787 is the image of Asherah men- 
tioned in ver. 7, whereas in the Chronicles the thought is gene- 
ralized by the plurals proyad and ninwxn, To these two kinds of 
idolatry, the idolatrous bamoth and the (true) Baal- and Asherah- 
worship, Manasseh added as a third kind the worship of all the 
host of heaven, which had not occurred among the Israelites before 
the Assyrian era, and was probably of Assyrian or Chaldean 
origin. This worship differed from the Syrophcenician star- 
worship, in which sun and moon were worshipped under the 
names of Baal and Astarte as the bearers of the male and female 
powers of nature, and was pure star-worship, based upon the 
idea of the unchangeableness of the stars in contradistinction to 
the perishableness of everything earthly, according to which the 
stars were worshipped not merely as the originators of all rise 
and decay in nature, but also as the leaders and regulators of 
sublunary things (see Movers, Phéniz. i. pp.65 and 161). This 
star-worship was a later development of the primary star-worship 
of Ssabism, in which the stars were worshipped without any image, 
in the open air or upon the housetops, by simple contemplation, 
the oldest and comparatively the purest form of the deification 
of nature, to which the earlier Arabians and the worshippers 
of the sun among the Ssabians (Zabians) were addicted (cf. 
Delitzsch on Job xxxi. 26, 27), and which is mentioned and for- 
bidden in Deut. iv. 19 and xvii. 3. In this later form the sun 
had sacred chariots and horses as among the Persians (ch. xxiii. 
11), and imcense was offered to the stars, with the face turned 
towards the east, upon altars which were built either upon 
housetops, as in the case of the Nabatzans (Strabo, xvi. 784), or 
within the limits of the temple in the two courts (cf. Ezek. viii 
16, also ch. xxi. 5, xxi. 12, and 2 Chron. xxxiii. 5, Jer. xix. 13, 
Zeph. i. 5). This burning of incense took place not merely to the 
sun and moon, but also to the signs of the zodiac and to all the 
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host of heaven, 2.¢. to all the stars (ch. xxiii. 5); by which we are no 
doubt to understand that the sun, moon, planets and other stars, 
were worshipped in conjunction with the zodiac, and with this 
were connected astrology, augury, and the casting of nativities, 
as in the case of the later so-called Chaldeans! This star-wor- 
ship is more minutely described in vers. 4 and 5. The two 
verses are closely connected. The nha mR of ver. 4 is re- 
sumed in ‘3t0 7% in ver. 5, and the ™ maa of ver. 4 is more 
minutely defined in the ’ m3 ninyn ‘nwa of ver. 5. “In the 
two courts:” not merely in the outer court, but even in the 
court of the priests, which was set apart for the worship of 
Jehovah.—vVer. 6. He also offered his son in sacrifice to Moloch, 
like Ahaz (ch. xvi. 3), in the valley of Benhinnom (Chron. cf. 
ch. xxiii. 10), and practised soothsaying and witchcraft of 
every kind. On #3) 11 see Deut. xviii. 10 and Lev. xix. 26. 
aix nvy, he made, z.c. appointed, put into office, a “ necromancer 
and wise people” (cf. Lev. xix. 31 and Deut. xvii. 11).—Ver. 
7. Yea, he even placed the image of Asherah in the temple, 2.c. 
in the Holy Place. In the description of his idolatry, which 
advances gradatim, this is introduced as the very worst crime. 
According to the express declaration of the Lord to David 
(2 Sam. vii. 13) and Solomon (1 Kings ix. 3 compared with 
ch. viii. 16), the temple was to serve as the dwelling-place of 
His name—vVer. 8. The word of the Lord, “I will no more 
make the foot of Israel to move out of the land which I gave to 
their fathers,” refers to the promise in 2 Sam. vii 10: “I will 
appoint my people a place, that they may dwell in a place of 
their own, and be stirred up no more,” which had been fulfilled 
by the building of the temple as the seat of the name of the 
Lord, in the manner indicated in pp. 85 sqq. The lasting ful- 
filment of this promise, however, was made to rest upon the con- 
dition of Israel’s faithful adherence to the commandments of God 
(cf. 1 Kings ix. 6 sqq.).—Ver. 9. This condition was not observed 

1 Movers (Phéniz. i. p. 65) correctly observes, that ‘ in all the books of the 
Old Testament which are written before the Assyrian period there is no trace 
of any (?) star-worship ; not that the Phoenician (Canaanitish) gods had not 
also a sidereal significance, but because this element was only a subordinate 
one, and the expressions, sun, moon, and stars, and all the host of heaven, 
which are not met with before, become for the first time common now,”— 
although his proofs of the difference between the Assyrian star-worship 


and the Pheenician and Babylonian image-worship stand greatly in need of 
critical sifting. 
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by the Israelites; Manasseh seduced them, so that they did more 
evil than the Canaanites, whom Jehovah had destroyed before 
them.—Vers. 10-15. The Lord therefore announced through the 
prophets, to the rebellious and idolatrous nation, the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the deliverance of Judah into the hands of its 
enemies; but, as is added in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 10, they paid no 
heed to them. The prophets who foretold this terrible judgment 
are not named. According to 2 Chron. xxxiii 18, their utter- 
ances were entered in the annals of the kings. Habakkuk was 
probably one of them, since he (Hab. i. 5) predicted the Chal- 
dsean judgment as a fact which excited astonishment and appeared 
incredible. The Amorites are mentioned in ver. 11 instar omnium 
as the supporters of the Canaanitish ungodliness, as in 1 Kings 
xxi. 26, ete—The phrase, “ that whosoever heareth it, both his 
ears may tingle,” denotes such a judgment as has never been 
heard of before, and excites alarm and horror (cf. 1 Sam. iii. 11 
and Jer. xix. 3). The Keri *Yov is a correction, to bring the pro- 
nom. suff. into conformity with the noun 73" so far as the gender 
is concerned, whereas in the Chethib "YoU the masculine suffix 
is used in the place of the feminine, as is frequently the case. 
—Ver. 13. “I stretch over Jerusalem the measure of Samaria, 
and the plummet of the house of Ahab.* The measure (1?) and — 
the plummet (ppv, lit. a level) were applied to what was 
being built (Zech. i 16), and also to what was being made level 
with the ground, «¢. completely thrown down (Amos vii. 7). 
From this sprang the figurative expressions, measure of desola- 
tion and plummet of devastation (Isa. xxxiv. 11).—The measure 
of Samaria therefore denotes the measure which was applied to 
the destruction of Samaria, and the plummet of the house of 
Ahab denotes the extermination of the royal house of Ahab. 
The meaning is: I shall destroy Jerusalem as I have destroyed 
Samaria, and exterminate its inhabitants like the house of Ahab. 
In the second hemistich the same thing is expressed, if possible, 
still more strongly: “I wipe away Jerusalem as one wipes the 
dish, and (having) wiped (it), turns it upon its upper side (3B).” 
The wiping of a dish that has been used, and the turning over 
of the dish wiped, so as not to leave a single drop in it, are a 
figurative representation of the complete destruction of Jerusalem 
and the utter extermination of its inhabitants—Ver. 14. With 
the destruction of Jerusalem the Lord forsakes the people of His. 
possession, and gives it up to its enemies for a prey and spoil. 
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non) nN’: Judah is called the remnant of the people of God's 
inheritance with a reference to the rejection and leading away 
of the ten tribes, which have already taken place. On "DUm 13 
see Isa. xlii. 22, Jer. xxx, 16. 

To this announcement of the judgment there is appended in 
2 Chron. xxxili. 11 sqq. the statement, that Jehovah caused 
Manasseh the king to be taken prisoner by the generals of the 
king of Assyria and led away to Babylon in chains; and that 
when he humbled himself before God there, and made supplica- 
tion to Him, He brought him back to Jerusalem and placed him 
upon his throne again; whereupon Manasseh fortified the walls 
of Jerusalem still further, placed garrisons in the fortified cities, 
removed the idol from the temple, abolished from the city the 
idolatrous altars erected in Jerusalem and wpon the temple- 
mountain, restored the altar of Jehovah, and commanded the 
people to offer sacrifice upon it.—This incident is omitted in our 
book, because the conversion of Manasseh was not followed by 
any lasting results so far as the kingdom was concerned ; the 
abolition of outward idolatry in Jerusalem did not lead to the 
conversion of the people, and after the death of Manasseh even 
the idolatrous abominations that had been abolished were restored 
by Amon.’—Ver. 16. Manasseh also sinned grievously by shed- 
ding innocent blood till Jerusalem was quite filled with it. 
nep np, from one edge to the other, see at ch.x. 21. This state- 
ment has been paraphrased by Josephus thus (Ant. x. 3, 1): 
Manasseh slew mavras ouds Tovs Sixalous Tovs év Trois ‘EBpaiocs, 
and did not spare even the prophets, with the additional clause, 
which exaggerates the thing: «al tovrwy Sé twas nal’ 7pépav 
arécdake, dote alpare peioOar ta ‘Iepocodupa.’—Vers. 17, 18. 
Manasseh was buried “ in the garden of his house, in the garden 
of Uzza.” “His house” cannot be the royal palace -built by 
Solomon, because the garden is also called the garden of Uzza, 


1 The historical, truth of these accounts, which Rosenmiiller, Winer, and 
Hitzig called in question after the example of Gramberg, has been defended 
by Ewald, Bertheau, and even by Thenius; and the latest attack which has 
been made upon it by Graf in the theol. Studien u. Krit. 1859, iii., has been 
met by E. Gerlach in the same magazine of 1861. For further remarks see 
the Commentary on the Chronicles. 

2 The widespread Jewish and Christian legend, that Manasseh put to death 
the prophet Isaiah, and indeed had him sawn in sunder, to which there is an 
allusion in Heb. xi. 37, also belongs here. (See Delitzsch, Comm. on Isaiah, 
p. 5.) 
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evidently from the name of its former possessor. “ His house” 
must therefore have been a summer palace belonging to Ma- 
nasseh, the situation of which, however, it is impossible to deter- 
mine more precisely, The arguments adduced by Thenius in 
support of the view that it was situated upon Ophel, opposite to 
Zion, are perfectly untenable. Robinson (Pal. i. p. 394) conjec- 
tures that the garden of Uzza was upon Zion. The name SW 
(Y) occurs again in 2 Sam. vi. 8, 1 Chron. viii. 7, Ezra ii. 49, 
and Neh. vi. 51. 


Vers. 19-26. Reign or Amon (cf. 2 Chron. xxxili. 21-25). 
—Amon reigned only two years, and that in the spirit of his 
father, that is to say, worshipping all his idols. The city 
of Jotbah, from which his mother sprang, was, according to 
Jerome (in the Onom. s. v. Jethaba), urbs antiqua Judee ; but 
it is not further known.—vVers. 23, 24. His servants con- 
spired against him and slew him in his palace; whereupon the 
people of the land, ze. the population of Judah (8? OY= 
imam DY, 2 Chron. xxvi 1), put the conspirators to death and 
made Josiah the son of Amon king, when he was only eight 
years old.—vVer. 26. Amon was buried “in his grave in the 
garden of Uzza,” ae. in the grave which he had had made in the 
garden of Uzza by the side of his father’s grave. He had pro- 
bably resided in this palace of his father. 13?', one buried him. 


CHAP. XXII. 1—-XXIII. 80. REIGN OF KING JOSIAH. 


After a brief account of the length and spirit of the reign 
of the pious Josiah (vers. 1 and 2), we have a closely con- 
nected narrative, in ver. 3—xxiii. 24, of what he did for the 
restoration of the true worship of Jehovah and the extermina- 
tion of idolatry; and the whole of the reform effected by him 
is placed in the eighteenth year of his reign, because it was in 
this year that the book of the law was discovered, through 
which the reformation of worship was carried to completion. 
It is evident that it was the historian’s intention to combine 
together everything that Josiah did to this end, so as to form 
one grand picture, from the circumstance that he has not 
merely placed the chronological datum, “it came to pass in the 
eighteenth year of king Josiah,” at the beginning, but has 
repeated it at the close (ch. xxiii 23). If we run over the 
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several facts which are brought before us in this section—the 
repairing of the temple (ch. xxii. 3—7); the discovery of the 
book of the law; the reading of the book to the king; the inquiry 
made of the prophetess Huldah, and her prophecy (vers. 8-20); 
the reading of the law to the assembled people in the temple, 
with the renewal of the covenant (ch. xxii. 1-3); the eradica- 
tion of idolatry not only from Jerusalem and Judah, but from 
Bethel also, and all the cities of Samaria (vers. 4-20); and, 
lastly, the passover (vers. 21-23),—there is hardly any need to 
remark, that all this cannot have taken place in the one eigh- 
teenth year of his reign, even if, with Usher (Annales ad a.m. 
3381), we were to place the solemn passover at the close of the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, which is hardly suitable, and 
by no means follows from the circumstance that the chrono- 
logical datum, “in the eighteenth year,” stands at the com- 
mencement of the complete account of the reform of worship 
introduced by that king. For we may clearly infer that the 
several details of this account are not arranged chronologically, 
but according to the subject-matter, and that the historian has 
embraced the efforts of Josiah to restore the legal worship of 
Jehovah, which spread over several years, under the one point 
of view of a discovery of the law, and therefore within the 
eighteenth year of his reign, from the fact that he introduces 
the account of the repairing of the temple (ch. xxii. 3-7) ina 
period by itself, and makes it subordinate to the account of the 
discovery of the book of the law, and indeed only mentions it 
in a general manner, because -it led to the finding of the book 
of the law. It is true that the other facts are attached to 
one another in the narrative by Vav consec.; but, on a closer 
inspection of the several details, there cannot be any doubt 
whatever that the intention is not to arrange them in their 
chronological order. The repairing of the temple must have 
commenced before the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, inas- 
much as in that year, in which the incident occurred which led 
to the discovery of the book of the law (ch. xxii 3—7), not 
only were the builders occupied with the repairs of the temple, 
but money had been brought by all the people to the house of 
God to carry on this work, and had been collected by the 
Levites who kept the door. Moreover, from the very nature of 
the, case, we cannot conceive of the restoration of the temple, 
that had fallen to decay, without the removal of the idolatrous 
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abominations found in the temple. And the assumption is an 
equally inconceivable one, that all the people entered into cove- 
mant with the Lord (ch. xxii. 3), before any commencement 
had been made towards the abolition of the prevailing idolatry, 
or that the pious king had the book of the law read in the 
temple and entered into covenant with the Lord, so long as the 
Ashera was standing in the temple and the idolatrous altars 
erected by Manasseh in the courts, together with the horses 
and chariots dedicated to the sun. If the conclusion of a 
covenant in consequence of the public reading of the book 
of the law was to be an act in accordance with the law, the 
public memorials of idolatry must be destroyed at all events 
in the neighbourhood of the temple. And is it likely that 
the king, who had been so deeply moved by the curses of 
the law, would have undertaken so solemn a transaction in 
sight of the idolatrous altars and other abominations of idolatry 
in the house of Jehovah, and not rather have seen that this 
would be only a daring insult to Jehovah? These reasons are 
quite sufficient to prove that the extermination of idolatry had 
commenced before the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, and 
had simply been carried out with greater zeal throughout the 
whole kingdom after the discovery of the book of the law. 

This view of our account is simply confirmed by a compari- 
son with the parallel history in 2 Chron. xxxiv. and xxxv. 
According to 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3 sqq., Josiah began to seek the 
God of his father David in the eighth year of his reign, when 
he was still a youth, that is to say, not more than sixteen years 
old, and in the twelfth year of his reign began to purify Judah 
and Jerusalem from idolatry ; and, according to vers. 8 sqq., in 
the eighteenth year of his reign, at the purification of the land 
and temple, and the renovation of the temple, the book of the 
law was found by the high priest, and handed over to the king 
and read before him (vers. 8-28), after which the renewal of 
the covenant took place, and all the abominations of idolatry 
that still remained in the land were swept away (vers. 29-33), 
and, lastly, a solemn passover was celebrated, of which we 
have an elaborate account m ch. xxxv. 1-19. Consequently 
the account given in the Chronicles is, on the whole, arranged 
with greater chronological precision, although even there, after 
the commencement of the extermination of idolatry has been 
mentioned, we have a brief and comprehensive statement of all 
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that. Josiah did to accomplish that result ; so that after the re- 
newal of the covenant (ch. xxxiv. 33) we have nothing more 
than a passing allusion, by way of summary, to the complete 
abolition of the abominations of idolatry throughout the whole 
land. 

Vers. 1 and 2. Length and spirit of Josiah’s reign. J osiah 
(for the name, see at 1 Kings xiii. 2), like Hezekiah, trode once 
more in the footsteps of his pious forefather David, adhering 
with the greatest constancy to the law of the Lord. He reigned 
thirty-one years. As a child he had probably received a pious 
training from his mother; and when he had ascended the throne, 
after the early death of his godless father, he was under the 
guidance of pious men who were faithfully devoted to the law 
of the Lord, and who turned his heart to the God of their fathers, 
as was the case with Joash in ch. xii 3, although there is no 
allusion to guardianship. His mother Jedidah, the daughter of 
Adaiah, was of Boscath, a city in the plain of Judah, of which 
nothing further is known (see at Josh. xv. 39). The descrip- 
tion of his character, “ he turned not aside to the right hand 
and to the left,” sc. from that which was right in the eyes of 
the Lord, is based upon Deut. v. 29, xvi. 11, 20, and xxvii. 
14, and expresses an unwavering adherence to the law of the 
Lord. 

Vers. 3-8. Repairing of the temple, and discovery of the book 
of the law (cf. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 8—18).—When Josiah sent 
Shaphan the secretary of state (755D, see at 2 Sam. viii. 17) inta 
the temple, in the eighteenth year of his reign, with instructions 
to Hilkiah the high priest to pay to the builders the money which 
had been collected from the people for repairing the temple by 
the Levites who kept the door, Hilkiah said to Shaphan, “I have 
found the book of the law.” Vers. 3-8 form a long period. 
The apodosis to ‘\) 4, “it came to pass in the eighteenth year 
of king Josiah—the king had sent Shaphan,” etc., does not 
follow till ver. 8: “that Hilkiah said,” etc. The principal fact 
which the historian wished to relate, was the discovery of the 
book of the law; and the repairing of the temple is simply 
mentioned because it was when Shaphan was sent to Hilkiah 
about the payment of the money to the builders that the high 
priest informed the king’s secretary of state of the discovery of 
the book of the law in the temple, and handed it over to him 
to take to the king. 4301 N2¥, in ver. 3, forms the commencement 
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to the minor clauses inserted within the principal clause, and 
subordinate to it: “ the king had sent Shaphan,” etc. Accord- 
ing to 2 Chron. xxxiv. 8, the king had deputed not only Shaphan 
the state-secretary, but also Maaseiah the governor of the city 
and Joach the chancellor, because the repairing of the temple 
was not a private affair of the king and the high priest, but con- 
cerned the city generally, and indeed the whole kingdom. In 
vers. 4, 5 there follows the charge given by the king to Shaphan: 
“ Go up to Hilkiah the high priest, that he may make up the 
money, ... and hand it over to the workmen appointed over the 
house of Jehovah,” etc. OF‘, from DOA, Hiphil, signifies to finish 
or set right, ze. not pay out (Ges., Dietr.), but make it up for 
the purpose of paying out, namely, collect it from the door- 
keepers, count it, and bind it up in bags (see ch. xii. 11), OF 
is therefore quite appropriate here, and there is no alteration of 
the text required. The door-keepers had probably put the money 
in a chest placed at the entrance, as was the case at the repalr- 
ing of the temple in the time of Joash (ch. xii. 10). In ver. 5 
the Kerz 412M is a bad alteration of the Chethib 72M, “ and give 
(it) into the hand,” which is perfectly correct. noxdan ‘wy might 
denote both the masters and the workmen (builders), and is 
therefore defined more precisely first of all by M33 DMPAST, 
“who had the oversight at the house of Jehovah,” «.e. the masters 
or inspectors of the building, and secondly by o maa Wk, who 
were (occupied) at the house of Jehovah, whilst in the Chronicles 
it is explained by ‘3 Dy WW. The Keri '™ 13 is an altera- 
tion after ver. 9, whereas the combination M32 O1P59 is justified 
by the construction of "P5iI c. acc. pers. and 3 ret in Jer. xl. 5. 
The masters are the subject to YM"; they were to pay the money 
as it was wanted, either to the workmen, or for the purchase of 
materials for repairing the dilapidations, as is more precisely 
defined in ver. 6. Compare ch. xii. 12, 13; and for ver. 7 
compare ch. xii. 16. The names of the masters or inspectors are 
given in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12.—The execution of the king's com- 
mand is not specially mentioned, that the parenthesis may not 
be spun out any further—Ver. 8. Hilkiah the high priest (cf. 
1 Chron. v. 39) said, “I have found the book of the law in the 
house of Jehovah.” in 18D, the book of the law (not a law- 
book or a roll of laws), cannot medn anything else, either gram- 
matically or historically, than the Mosaic book of the law (the 
Pentateuch), which is so designated, as is generally admitted, 
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in the Chronicles, and the books of Ezra and Nehemiah! The 
finding of the book of the law in the temple presupposes that 
the copy deposited there had come to light. But it by no means 
follows from this, that before its discovery there were no copies 
in the hands of the priests and prophets. The book of the law 
that was found was simply the temple copy,’ deposited, accord- 
ing to Deut. xxxi. 26, by the side of the ark of the covenant, 
which had been lost under the idolatrous kings Manasseh and 
Amon, and came to light again now that the temple was being 
repaired. We cannot learn, either from the account before us, 
or from the words of the Chronicles (ch. xxxiv. 14), “ when they 
were taking out the money brought into the house of Jehovah, 
Hilkiah found the book of the law of the Lord,” in what part 
of the temple it had hitherto lain ; and this is of no importance 
so far as the principal object of the history is concerned. Even 
the words of the Chronicles simply point out. the occasion on 
which the book was discovered, and do not affirm that it had 


1 Thenius has correctly observed, that ‘‘ the expression shows very clearly, 
that the allusion is to something already known, not to anything that had 
come to light for the first time ;” but he is greatly mistaken when, notwith- 
standing this, he supposes that what we are to understand by this is merely. 
a collection of the commandments and ordinances of Moses, which had been 
worked up in the Pentateuch, and more especially in Deuteronomy. For 
there is not the smallest proof whatever that any such collection of com- 
mandments and ordinances of Moses, or, as Bertheau supposes, the collection of 
Mosaic law contained in the three middle books of the Pentateuch, or Deute- 
ronomy ch. i.—xxviii. (according to Vaihinger, Reuss, and others), was ever 
called AMINA “HD, or that any such portions had had an independent exist- 
ence, and had been deposited in the temple. These hypotheses are simply 
bound up with the attacks made upon the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, and ought to be given up, since De Wette, the great leader of the 
attack upon the genuineness of the Pentateuch, in § 162a of the later 
editions of his Introduction to the Old Testament, admits that the account 
before us contains the first certain trace of the existence of our present Pen- 
tateuch. The only loophole left to modern criticism, therefore, is that Hilkiah 
forged the book of the law discovered by him under the name of Moses,—a 
conclusion which can only be arrived at by distorting the words of the text in 
the most arbitrary manner, turning ‘‘ find” into ‘‘ forge,” but which is obliged 
either to ignore or forcibly to set aside all the historical evidence of the pre- 
Vious existence of the whole of the Pentateuch, including Deuteronomy. 

' 2 Whether the original written by Moses’ own hand, as Grotius inferred 
from the wp ‘I'3 of the Chronicles, or a later copy of this, is a very super- 
fluous question ; for, as Hiivernick says, ‘‘ even in the latter case it was to be 
regarded just in the same light as the autograph, having just the same 
claims, since the temple repaired by Josiah was the temple of Solomon still.” 
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been lying in one of the treasure-chambers of the temple, as 
Josephus says. The expression WNP" does not imply that 
Shaphan read the whole book through immediately. 

Vers. 9-14. The reading of the book of the law to the king, 
and the inquiry made of the prophetess Huldah concerning ut.— 
Vers. 9,10. When Shaphan informed the king of the execution 
of his command, he also told him that Hilkiah had given him a 
book, and read it to the king. 133 2'W4, to bring an answer, 
to give a report as. to a commission that has been received. 
'n7, they poured out the money, 7.e. out of the chest in which 
it was collected, into bags, WNP", “ he read it to the king,” 
is simplified in the Chronicles (ver. 18) by 13 81)’, “he read 
therein.” That ip’ does not signify that the whole was read, 
is evident from a comparison of ch. xxii. 2, where the reading 
of the whole is expressed by ‘D “1372. Which passages or 
sections Shaphan read by himself (ver. 8), and which he read to 
the king, it is impossible to determine exactly. To the king 
he most likely read, among other things, the threats and curses 
of the law against. those who transgressed it (Deut. xxviii.), and 
possibly also Lev. xxvi, because the reading made such an im- 
pression upon him, that in his anguish of soul he rent his clothes. 
Nor is it possible to decide anything with certainty, as to whether 
the king had hitherto been altogether unacquainted with the 
book of the law, and had merely a traditional knowledge of the 
law itself, or whether he had already had a copy of the law, but 
had not yet read it through, or had not read it with proper atten- 
tion, which accounted for the passages that were read to him 
now making soedeep and alarming an impression upon him. 
It is a well-known experience, that even books which have 
been read may, under peculiar circumstances, produce an im- 
pression such as has not been made before. But in all proba- 
bility Josiah had not had in his possession any copy of the law, 
or even read it till now; although the thorough acquaintance 
with the law, which all the prophets display, places the exist- 
ence of the Pentateuch in prophetical circles beyond the reach of 
doubt.—vVer. 11. In his alarm at the words of the book of the law 
that had been read to him, Josiah rent his clothes, and sent a de- 
putation to the prophetess Huldah, to make inquiry of Jehovah 
through her concerning the things which he had heard from the 
law. The deputation consisted of the high priest Hilkiah, Ahi- 
kam the supporter of Jeremiah (Jer. xxvi. 24) and the father of 
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Gedaliah the governor (ch. xxv. 22; Jer. xxxix. 14, etc.), Achbor 
the son of Michaiah, Shaphan the state-secretary (ver. 3), and 
Asahiah the servant («e. an officer) of the king.—Ver. 13. 
From the commission, “ Inquire ye of Jehovah for me and for 
the people and for all Judah (ze. the whole kingdom) concerning 
the words of this book of the law that has been found, for great 
is the wrath of the Lord which has been kindled against us, 
because our fathers have not heard .. .,” we may infer that the 
curses of the law upon the despisers of the commandments of 
God in Lev. xxvi., Deut. xxviii, and other passages, had been 
read to the king. ‘NX W" means to inquire the will of the 
Lord, what He has determined concerning the king, his people, 
and the kingdom. )y ov signifies here to hearken to anything, . 
to observe it, for which 2% is used elsewhere. 959 32ND, to pre- 
scribe for performance. 1°29, “ prescribed for ws,” is quite appro- 
priate, since the law was not only given to the fathers to obey, 
but also to the existing generation,—a fact which Thenius has 
overlooked with his conjecture VOY, To render the king’s alarm 
and his fear of severe judgments from God intelligible, there is 
no need for the far-fetched and extremely precarious hypothesis, - 
that just at that time the Scythians had invaded and devastated 
the land—Ver. 14. Nothing further is known of the prophetess 
Huldah than what is mentioned here. All that we can infer 
from the fact that the king sent to her is, that she was highly 
distinguished on account of her prophetical gifts, and that none 
of the prophets of renown, such as Jeremiah and Zephaniah, 
were at that time in Jerusalem. MHer father Shallum was 
keeper of the clothes, 2.e. superintendent over either the priests’ 
dresses that were kept in the temple (according to the Rabbins 
and Wits. de proph. in his Miscell. ss. i. p. 356, ed. 3), or the 
king’s wardrobe. The names of his ancestors MPA and oMmn 
are written NOPIA and M0N in the Chronicles. Huldah lived at 
Jerusalem 2¥3, “in the second part” or district of the city, 
a.e. in the lower city, upon the hill “Axpa (Rob. Pal. i p. 391), 
which is called 7227 in Zeph. i. 10, and 72¥6 VY in Neh. xi 
9, and GAA» aod in Joseph. Ant. xv. 11, 5. 

Vers. 15-20. The reply of Huldah the prophetess—Huldah 
confirmed the fear expressed by Josiah, that the wrath of the 
Lord was kindled against Jerusalem and its inhabitants on 
account of their idolatry, and proclaimed first of all (vers. 16, 17), 
that the Lord would bring upon Jerusalem and its inhabitants 
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all the punishments with which the rebellious and idolaters are 
threatened in the book of the law; and secondly (vers. 18-20), 
to the king himself, that on account of his sincere repentance 
and humiliation in the sight of God, he would not live to see 
the predicted calamities, but would be gathered to his fathers 
in peace. The first part of her announcement applies “to the 
man who has sent you to me” (ver. 15), the second “to the 
king of Judah, who has sent to inquire of the Lord” (ver. 18). 
“The man” who had sent to her was indeed also the king; but 
Huldah intentionally made use of the general expression “ the 
man,” etc., to indicate’ that the word announced to him applied 
not merely to the king, but to every one who would hearken 
to the word, whereas the second portion of her reply had refer- 
ence to the king alone. 7 DIpen, in vers. 16,19, and 20, 
is Jerusalem as the capital of the kingdom. In ver. 16, 37793 
"D7 is an explanatory apposition to 9. Ver. 17. “ With 
all the work of their hands,” 2. with the idols which they 
have made for themselves (cf. 1 Kings xvi. 7). The last clause 
in ver. 18, “the words which thou hast heard,” is not to be con- 
nected with the preceding one, “thus saith the Lord,” and by or 
0 to be supplied ; but it belongs to the following sentence, and 
is placed at the head absolutely: as for the words, which thou 
hast heard—because thy heart has become soft, z¢. in de- 
spair at the punishment with which the sinners are threatened 
(cf. Deut. xx. 3; Isa. vii 4), and thou hast humbled thyself, 
when thou didst hear, etc.; therefore, behold, I will gather thee 
to thy fathers, etc. mayo nivne, “that they (the city and inha- 
bitants) may become a desolation and curse.” These words, 
which are often used by the prophets, but which are not found 
connected like this except in Jer. xliv. 22, rest upon Lev. xxvi. 
and Deut. xxviii, and show that these passages had been read 
to the king out of the book of the law.—Ver. 20. To gather to 
his fathers means merely to let him die, and is generally 
applied to a peaceful death upon a sick-bed, like the synony- 
mous phrase, to lie with one’s fathers; but it is also applied to 
a violent death by being slain in battle (1 Kings xxii. 40 and 
34), so that there is no difficulty in reconciling this comforting 
assurance with the slaying of Josiah in battle (ch. xxiii 29). 
nibwa, in peace, ie. without living to witness the devastation of 
Jerusalem, as is evident from the words, “ thine eyes will not 
see,” etc. 
2H 


e 
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Ch. xxiii. 1-30. Instead of resting content with the fact 
that he was promised deliverance from the approaching judg- 
ment, Josiah did everything that was in his power to lead the 
whole nation to true conversion to the Lord, and thereby avert 
as far as possible the threatened curse of rejection, since the 
Lord in His word had promised forgiveness and mercy to the 
penitent. He therefore gathered together the elders of the 
nation, and went with them, with the priests and prophets and 
the assembled people, into the temple, and there had the book 
of the law read to those who were assembled, and concluded a 
covenant with the Lord, into which the people also entered. 
After this he had all the remnants of idolatry eradicated, not 
only in Jerusalem and Judah, but also in Bethel and the other 
cities of Samaria, and directed the people to strengthen them- 
selves in their covenant fidelity towards the Lord by the celebra- 
tion of a solemn passover.—Vers. 1—3. Reading of the law in the 
temple, and renewal of the covenant (cf. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 29-32). 
Beside the priests, Josiah also gathered together the prophets, 
including perhaps Jeremiah and Zedekiah, that he might carry 
out the solemn conclusion of the covenant with their co-opera- 
tion, and, as is evident from Jer. i—xi, that they might then 
undertake the task, by their impressive preaching in Jerusalem 
and the cities of Judah, of making the people conscious of the 
earnestness of the covenant duties which they had so recently 
undertaken (see Oehler in Herzog’s Cycl.). Instead of the 
prophets, the Levites are mentioned in the Chronicles, probably 
only because the\Levites are mentioned along with the priests 
in other cases of a similar kind. &P%, he read, ze. had it read ; 
for the duty of reading the law in the temple devolved upon 
the priests as the keepers of the law (Deut. xxxi 9 sqq.).— 
Ver. 3. The king stood Rey? °Y, as in ch. xi. 14. For ‘0 AD" 
see ch. xi. 17. nado, ze. he bound himself solemnly to walk after 
the Lord, that is to say, in his walk to follow the Lord and keep 
His commandments (see at 1 Kings ii. 3).—23 . . . ‘Toy’, 
all the people entered into the covenant (Luther and others) ; 
not yerstitit, stood firm, continued:in the covenant (Maurer, 
Ges.), which would be at variance with Jer. xi. 9,10, xxv. 3 
sqq., and other utterances of the prophets. 

Vers. 4-20. The eradication of idolatry—According to 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 3~7, this had already begun, and was simply 
continued and carried to completion after the renewal of the 
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covenant. — Vers. 4-14. Jn Jerusalem and Judah. Ver. 4. 
The king commanded the high priest and the other priests, and 
the Levites who kept the door, to remove from the temple 
everything that had been made for Baal and Asherah, and to 
burn it in the valley of Kidron, 2¥27 205, sacerdotes secundt 
ordinis (Vulg., Luth, etc.), are the common priests as distin- 
guished from “783 #20, the high priest. The Rabbins are 
wrong in their explanation vicariit swmmi sacerdotis, according 
to which Thenius would alter the text and read {75 for ‘33, 
ADT “Ie, the keepers of the threshold, are the Levites whose 
duty it was to watch the temple, as in ch. xxii. 4 (cf. 1 Chron. 
xxiiL 5). pp2i-a (alles Zeug, Luth.), 7. all the apparatus, con- 
sisting of altars, idols, and other things, that had been provided 
for the worship of Baal and Astarte. Josiah had these things 
burned, according to the law in Deut. vii. 25, and that outside 
Jerusalem in the fields of the Kidron valley. The fit7P niow 
(fields of Kidron) are probably to be sought for to the north-east 
of Jerusalem, where the Kidron valley is broader than between 
the city and the Mount of Olives, and spreads out into a basin of 
considerable size, which is now cultivated and contains planta- 
tions of olive and other fruit-trees (Rob. Pal. p. 405). “And 
he had their dust carried to Bethel,” 7.e the ashes of the wooden 
objects which were burned, and the dust of those of stone and 
metal which were ground to powder, to defile the idolatrous 
place of worship at Bethel as the chief seat of idolatry and false 
worship.—Ver. 5. “ He abolished the high priests.” 3 are 
also mentioned in Hos. x. 5 and Zeph. i. 4: they were not 
idolatrous priests or prophets of Baal, but priests whom the kings 
of Judah had appointed to offer incense upon the altars of the . 
high places ; for they are distinguished from the idolatrous priests, 
or those who burnt incense to Baal, the sun, etc In Hos. x. 5 
the priests appointed in connection with the golden calf at 
Bethel are called oyD3; and in Zeph. i. 4 the pye> are not 
exclusively idolatrous priests, but such as did service sometimes 
for Jehovah, who had been degraded into a Baal, and sometimes 
to actual idols, Now as 0'375 who burnt incense upon high places 
are also mentioned in ver. 8, we must understand by the n%n> 
non-Levitical priests, and by the p'n> in ver. 8 Levitical priests 
who were devoted to the worship on the high places. The 
primary signification of "05 is disputed. In Syriac the word 
signifies the priest, in Hebrew spurious priests, probably. from 
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"03 in the sense of to bring together, or complete, as the per- 
formers of sacrifice, like dwy, the sacrificer (Dietr.) ; whereas 


the connection suggested by Hitzig (on Zeph.) with p=: to be 


unbelieving, in the opposite sense of the religious, is very far- 
fetched, and does not answer either to the Hebrew or the Syriac 
use of the word.' The singular 7" is striking, inasmuch as if 
the imperf.c. Vav rel. were a continuation of 3), we should 
expect the plural, “and who had burnt incense,”.as it is given 
in the Chaldee. The LXX., Vulg., and Syr. have rendered "92, 
from which 1%?" has probably arisen by a mistake in copying. 
In the following clause, “and those who had burnt incense ta 
Baal, to the sun and to the moon,” etc., Baal is mentioned as the 
deity worshipped in the sun, the moon, and the stars (see at 
ch. xxi. 3). nin, synonymous with nino in Job xxxviii. 32, 
does not mean the twenty-eight nazatra, or Indian stations of 
the moon,’ but the twelve signs or constellations of the zodiac, 
which were regarded by the Arabs as mendzil, 2.e. station-houses, 
in which the sun took up its abode in succession when describ- 
ing the circuit of the year (cf. Ges. Zhes. p. 869, and Delitzsch 
on Job xxxviii. 32).—Ver. 6. The image of Asherah (Me — 
‘Nn DDB, ch. xxi. 3, 7), which Manasseh placed in the temple and 
then removed after his return from Babylon (2 Chron. xxxiii 
15), but which Amon had replaced, Josiah ordered to be burned 
and ground to powder in the valley of Kidron, and the dust to 
be thrown upon the graves of the common people. ?™, from 
PP, to make fine, to crush, refers to the metal covering of the 
image (see at Ex. xxxii 10). Asa had already had an idol 
burned in the Kidron valley (1 Kings xv. 13), and Hezekiah 
had ordered the idolatrous abominations to be taken out of the 
city and carried thither (2 Chron. xxix. 16); so that the valley 
had already been defiled. There was a burial-place there for 
Dyn 23, 2e. the common people (cf. Jer. xxvi. 23), who had no 
‘graves of their own, just as at the present day the burial-ground 

1 In any case the derivation from 475, to be black (Ges. Thes. p. 693), and 
the explanation given by Fiirst from vi occultandi magicasque, h. e. arcanas et 
reconditas artes exercendi, and others given in Iken’s Dissertatt. theol. pkilol. 
i. diss. 12, are quite untenable. 

2 According to A. Weber, Die vedischen Nachrichten von den nazatra, in 
the Abhandlungen der Berl. Acad. d. Wiss. 1860 and 1861. Compare, on the 


other hand, Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibliographie, 1861, No. 22, pp. 93, 94; 
his article in the Deutsch. morgld. Zeitschrift, 1864, p. 118 saq. 
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of the Jews there lies to the north of Kefr Silwén. Josiah 
ordered the ashes to be cast upon these graves, probably in 
order to defile them as the graves of idolaters—Ver. 7. ‘n2 
o'v71p7, the houses (places of abode) of the paramours (for 
pwpn see at 1 Kings xiv. 24), were probably only tents or 
huts, which were erected in the court of the temple for the 
paramours to dwell in, and in which there were also women 
who wove tent-temples (0'M3) for Asherah (see at ch. xvii. 30). 
—Ver. 8. All the (Levitical) priests he sent for from the cities 
of Judah to Jerusalem, and defiled the altars of the high places, 
upon which they had offered incense, from Geba to Beersheba, 2.¢. 
throughout the whole kingdom. Geba, the present Jeba, about three 
hours to the north of Jerusalem (see at Josh. xvui. 24), was the 
northern frontier of the kingdom of Judah, and Beersheba (Bir- 
seba : see the Comm. on Gen. xxi. 31) the southern frontier of 
Canaan. It is evident from ver. 9 that 5'975 are Levitical priests. 
He ordered them to come to Jerusalem, that they might not 
carry on illegal worship any longer in the cities of Judah. He 
then commanded that the unlawful high places should be defiled 
throughout the whole land, for the purpose of suppressing this 
worship altogether. He also destroyed “the altars of the high 
places at the gates, (both that) which was at the entrance of the 
gate of Joshua the governor of the city, (and also that) which 
was at the left of every one (entering) by the city gate.” The 
two clauses beginning with WW contain a more precise descrip- 
tion of Dye nina, The gate of Joshua the governor of the 
city is not mentioned anywhere else, but it was probably near 
to his home, ze. near the citadel of the city; but whether it 
was the future gate of Gennath, as Thenius supposes, or some 
other, it is impossible to determine. This also applies to the 
opinion that yi 19 is the valley gate or Joppa gate (Thenius) 
as being the gate of greatest traffic; for the traffic through the 
northern or Ephraim gate was certainly not less. Dinny-oy 
WR, at the left of every one, sc. going into the city.—Ver. 9. 

1 On this worship Movers has the following among other remarks (Phén. i. 
p- 686): ‘‘ The mutilated Gallus (wp) fancies that he is a woman: negant se 
viros esse . . . mulieres se volunt credi (Firmic.). He lives in close intimacy 
with the women, and they again are drawn towards the Galli by peculiar 
affection.” He also expresses a conjecture ‘‘ that the women of Jerusalem 
gave themselves up in honour of the goddess in the tents of the Galli which 
were pitched in the temple circle, on which account the 355 np went to 
the temple treasury.” 
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“ Only the priests of the high places did not sacrifice, .... 
but ate unleavened bread in the midst of their brethren.” The 
78 is connected with ver. 8: Josiah did not allow the priests, 
whom he had brought out of the cities of Judah to Jerusalem, 
to offer sacrifice upon the altar of Jehovah in the temple, i«. to 
perform the sacrificial service of the law, though he did allow 
them “to eat that which was unleavened,” se to eat of the 
sacred altar-gifts intended for the priests (Lev. vi. 9, 10 and 
22); only they were not allowed to consume this at a holy 
place, but simply in the midst of their brethren, <« at home in 
the family. They were thus placed on a par with priests who 
were rendered incapable of service on account of a bodily defect 
(Lev. xxi. 17-22).—Ver. 10. He also defiled the placa of sacri- 
fice in the valley of Benbinnom, for the purpose of exterminat- 
ing the worship of Moloch. Mboloch’s place of sacrifice is called 
npAn, as an object of abhorrence, or one to be spat at (NBA: 
Job xvii. 6), from 3M, to spit, or spit out (cf Roediger in Gea 
thes. p. 1497, where the other explanations are exploded).! On 
the valley Bne or Ben-Hinnom, at the south side of Mount Zion, 
see at Josh. xv. 8—Ver. 11. He cleared away the horses 
dedicated to the sun, and burned up the chariots of the sun. 
As the horses were only cleared away (13), whereas the 
chariots were burned, we have not to think of images of horses 
(Selden, de Dus Syr. 11 8), but of living horses, which were 
given to the sun, te. kept for the worship of the sun. Horses 
were regarded as sacred to the sun by many nations, viz. the 
Armenians, Persians, Massaget~, Ethiopians, and Greeks, and 
were sacrificed to it (for proofs see Bochart, Hieroz i. lib. it 
c. 10); and there is no doubt that the Israelites received this 
worship first of all from Upper Asia, along with the actual sun- 
worship, possibly through the Assyrians. “ The kings of Judah” 
are Ahaz, Manasseh, and Amon. These horses were hardly 
kept to be offered to the sun in gacrifice (Bochart and others), 
but, as we must infer from the “ chariots of the sun,’ were used 
for processions in connection with the worship of the sun, pro- 
bably, according to the unanimous opinion of the Rabbins, to 


1 Jerome (on Jer. vii. 31) says: THOPHET, que est in valle filiorum Enom, 
illum locum significat, qui Siloé fontibus irrigatur et est amanus atque nemo- 
rosus, hodieque hortorum prexbet delicias. From the name Gehinaxom the 
Rabbins formed the name Tisssa, Gehkenng (Matt. v. 22, 29, ete.), with special 
reference to the children burnt here to Moloch, to signify hell and hell-fire. 
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drive and meet: the rising sun. The definition “* M3 N20, “ from 
the coming into the house of Jehovah,” we. near the entrance 
into the temple, is dependent upon YN, “they had given (placed) 
the horses of the sun near the temple entrance,” NVR, « “in 
the cell of Nethanmelech.” be does not mean af the cell, 4.6. 
in the stable by the cell (Thenius), because the ellipsis is too 
harsh, and the cells built in the court of the temple were in- 
tended not merely as dwelling-places for the priests and persons 
engaged in the service, but also as a depot for the provisions 
and vessels belonging to the temple (Neh. x. 38 sqq.; 1 Chron. 
ix. 26). One of these depots was arranged and used as a stable 
for the sacred horses. This cell, which derived its name from 
Nethanmelech, a chamberlain (09), of whom nothing further 
is known, possibly the builder or founder of it, was 8% 83, in 
the Pharvars, OB, the plural of Ws, is no doubt identical 
with 7378 in 1 Chron. xxvi.18. This was the name given to a 
building at the western or hinder side of the outer temple-court 
by the gate Shalleket at the ascending road, ze. the road which 
led up from the city standing in the west into the court of the 
temple (1 Chron. xxvi. 16 and 18). The meaning of the word 
“1D is uncertain. Gesenius (thes. p. 1123) explains it by porticus, 


after the Persian ay vr summer-house, an open kiosk. Bottcher 


(Proben, p. 34'7), on the other hand, supposes it to be “a separate 
spot resembling a suburb,” betause in the Talmud ;"™) signifies 
suburbia, loca urbt vicinia.—Ver. 12. The altars built upon the | 
roof of the aliyah of Ahaz were dedicated to the host of heaven 

(Zeph. 1 5; Jer. xix. 13, xxxii. 29), and certainly built by Ahaz ; 
and inasmuch as Hezekiah had undoubtedly removed them when 
he reformed the worship, they had been restored by Manasseh 
and Amon, so that by “the kings of Judah” we are to under- 
stand these three kings as in ver. 11. Weare unable to deter- 
mine where the my, the upper chamber, of Ahaz really was. 
But since the things spoken of both before and afterwards are 
the objects of idolatry found in the temple, this aliyah was pro- 
bably also an upper room of one of the buildings in the court of 
the temple (Thenius), possibly at the gate, which Ahaz had built 
when he removed the outer entrance of the king into the temple 
(ch. xvi. 18), since, according to Jer. xxxv. 4, the buildings at 
the gate had upper stories. The altars built by Manasseh in 
the two courts of the temple (see ch. xxi. 5) Josiah destroyed, 
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ny 77", “and crushed them to powder from thence,” and cast 
their dust into the Kidron valley. ", not from 7%, to run, but 
from /’¥1, to pound or crush to pieces. The alteration proposed 
by Thenius into #1, he caused to run and threw = he had them 
removed with all speed, is not only arbitrary, but unsuitable, 
because it is impossible to see why Josiah should merely have 
hurried the clearing away of the dust of these altars, whereas 
Y¥i, to pound or grind to powder, was not superfluous after 
73, to destroy, but really necessary, if the dust was to be 
thrown into the Kidron. 7% is substantially equivalent to P™ 
in ver. 6.—Vers. 13, 14. The places of sacrifice built by 
Solomon upon the southern height of the Mount of Olives (see 
at 1 Kings xi 7) Josiah defiled, reducing to ruins the mont- 
ments, cutting down the Asherah idols, and filling their places 
with human bones, which polluted a place, according to Num 
xix. 16. Ver. 14 gives a more precise definition of 88 in ver. 
13 in the form of a simple addition (with Vav cop.). mnvem70, 
mountain of destruction (not uwnctionis = Nwan, Rashi and Cler.), 
is the southern peak of the Mount of Olives, called in the tradi- 
tion of the Church mons offensionis or scandale (see at 1 Kings 
xi. 7). For niavo and DW see at 1 Kings xiv. 23. obipo 
are the places where the Mazzeboth and Asherim stood by the 
altars that were dedicated to Baal and Astarte, so that by defil- 
ing them the altar-places were also defiled. 

Vers. 15-20. Extermination of idolatry in Bethel and the 
cities of Samaria.—lIn order to suppress idolatry as far as pos- 
sible, Josiah did not rest satisfied with the extermination of it in 
his own kingdom Judah, but also destroyed the temples of the 
high places and altars and idols in the land of the former king- 
dom of the ten tribes, slew all the priests of the high places 
that were there, and burned their bones upon the high places 
destroyed, in order to defile the ground. The warrant for this 
is not to be found, as Hess supposes, in the fact that Josiah, as 
vassal of the king of Assyria, had a certain limited power over 
these districts, and may have looked upon them as being in & 
certain sense his own territority, a power which the Assyrians 
may have allowed him the more readily, because they were sure 
of his fidelity in relation to Egypt. For we cannot infer that 
Josiah was a vassal of the Assyrians from the imprisonment 
and release of Manasseh by the king of Assyria, nor is there any 
historical evidence whatever to prove it. The only reason that 
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can have induced Josiah to do this, must have been that after 
the dissolution of the kingdom of the ten tribes he regarded 
himself as the king of the whole of the covenant-nation, and 
availed himself of the approaching or existing dissolution of the 
Assyian empire to secure the friendship of the Israelites who 
were left behind in the kingdom of the ten tribes, to reconcile 
them to his government, and to win them over to his attempt 
to reform; and there is no necessity whatever to assume, as 
Thenius does, that he asked permission to do so of the newly 
arisen ruler Nabopolassar. For against this assumption may be 
adduced not only the improbability that Nabopolassar would 
give him any such permission, but still more the circumstance 
that at a still earlier period, even before Nabopolassar became 
king of Babylon, Josiah had had taxes collected of the inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom of Israel for the repairing of the temple 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 9), from which we may see that the Israelites 
who were left behind in the land were favourably disposed to- 
wards his reforms, and were inclined to attach themselves in 
religious matters to Judah (just as, indeed, even the Samaritans 
were willing after the captivity to take part in the building of 
the temple, Ezra iv, 2 sqq.), which the Assyrians at that time 
were no longer in a condition to prevent.—Ver. 15. “ Also the 
altar at Bethel, the high place which Jeroboam had made— 
this altar also and the high place he destroyed.” It is grammati- 
cally impossible to take "237 as an accusative of place (Thenius) ; 
it is in apposition to Naren, serving to define it more precisely : 
the altar at Bethel, namely the high place; for which we have 
afterwards the altar and the high place. By the appositional 
moan the altar at Bethel is described as an illegal place of wor- 
ship. ‘“ He burned the 73,” 7. the buildings of this sanctuary, 
ground to powder everything that was made of stone or metal, 
z.e. both the altar and the idol there. This is implied in what 
follows: “and burned Asherah,” ze. a wooden idol of Astarte 
found there, according to which there would no doubt be also 
an idol of Baal, a 132 of stone. The golden calf, which had 
formerly been set up at Bethel, may, as Hos. x. 5, 6 seems to 
imply, have been removed by the Assyrians, and, after the 
settlement of heathen colonists in the land, have been supplanted 
by idols of Baal and Astarte (cf. ch. xvi. 29).—Vers. 16 sqq. 
In order to desecrate this idolatrous site for all time, Josiah had 
human bones taken out of the graves that were to be found upon 
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the mountain, and burned upon the altar, whereby the prophecy 
uttered in the reign of Jeroboam by the prophet who came out 
of Judah concerning this idolatrous place of worship was fulfilled; 
but he spared the tomb of that prophet himself (cf. 1 Kings xiiz 
26-32). The mountain upon which Josiah saw the graves was 
a mountain at Bethel, which was visible from the damah de- 
stroyed. *¥, a sepulchral monument, probably a stone erected 
upon the grave. wD": “so they rescued (from burning) his 
bones (the bones of the prophet who had come from Judah), to- 
gether with the bones of the prophet who had come from 
Samaria,” t.e. of the old prophet who sprang from the kingdom of 
the ten tribes and had come to Bethel (1 Kings xiii 11). &2 
708) in antithesis to 7RMD X2 denotes simply descent from the 
land of Samaria’—Vers. 19, 20. All the houses of the high 
places that were in the (other) cities of Samaria Josiah also 
destroyed in the same way as that at Bethel, and offered up the 
priests of the high places upon the altars, ie slew them upon 
the altars on which they had offered sacrifice, and burned men’s 
bones upon them (the altars) to defile them. The severity of 
the procedure towards these priests of the high places, as con- 
trasted with the manner in which the priests of the high places 
in Judah were treated (vers. 8 and 9), may be explained partly 
. from the fact that the Israelitish priests of the high places were 
not Levitical priests, but chiefly from the fact that they were 
really idolatrous priests. 

Vers. 21-23. The passover is very briefly noticed mm our — 
account, and is described as such an one as had not taken place 
since the days of the judges. Ver. 21 simply mentions the 
appointment of this festival on the part of the king, and the 
execution of the king’s command has to be supplied. Ver. 22 
contains a remark concerning the character of the passover. In 
2 Chron. xxxv. 1-19 we have a very elaborate description of 
it. What distinguished this passover above every other was, 
(1) that “all the nation,” not merely Judah and Benjamin, but 

1 Vers. 16-18 are neither an interpolation of the editor, é.e. of the author of 
our books of Kings (Staehelin), nor an interpolation from a supplement to 
the account in 1 Kings xiii. 1-32 (Thenius). The correspondence between 
the p3) in ver. 15 and the p)y in ver. 18 does not require this assumption; and 
the pretended discrepancy, that after Josiah had already reduced the altar to 
ruins (ver. 15) he could not possibly defile it by burning human bones upon 
it (ver. 16), is removed by the very natural solution, that Mayon in ver. 16 
does not mean the altar itself, but the site of the altar that had been destroyed. 
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also the remnant-of the ten tribes, took part in it, or, as it is 
expressed in 2 Chron. xxxv. 18, “all Judah and Israel ;” (2) 
that it was kept in strict accordance with the precepts of the 
Mosaic book of the law, whereas in the passover instituted by 
Hezekiah there were necessarily many points of deviation from 
the precepts of the law, more especially in the fact that the feast 
had to be transferred from the first month, which was the legal 
time, to the second month, because the priests had not yet puri- 
fied themselves in sufficient numbers and the people had not 
yet gathered together at Jerusalem, and also that even then a 
number of the people had inevitably been allowed to eat the 
passover without the previous purification required by the law 
(2 Chron. xxx. 2, 3, 17-20). This is implied in the words, “ for 
there was not holden such a passover since the days of the 
judges and all the kings of Israel and Judah.” That this remark 
does not preclude the holding of earlier passovers, as Thenius 
follows De Wette in supposing, without taking any notice of the 
refutations of this opinion, was correctly maintained by the earlier 
commentators. Thus Clericus observes: “I should have sup- 
posed that what the sacred writer meant to say was, that during 
the times of the kings no passover had ever been kept so strictly 
by every one, according to all the Mosaic laws. Before this, even 
under the pious kings, they seem to have followed custom rather 
than the very words of the law; and since this was the case, 
many things were necessarily changed and neglected.” Instead 
of “ since the days of the judges who judged Israel,” we find 
in 2 Chron. xxxv. 18, “since the days of Samuel the prophet,” 
who is well known to have closed the period of the judges. 
Vers, 24—30. Conclusion of Jostah's reign.—Ver. 24. As Josiah 
had the passover kept in perfect accordance with the precepts 
of the law, so did he also exterminate the necromancers, the 
teraphim and all the abominations of idolatry, throughout all 
Judah and Jerusalem, to set up the'words of the law in the 
book of the law that had been found, +e. to carry them out and 
bring them into force. For MN and 5°77 see at ch. xxi. 6. 
DPI, penates, domestic gods, which were worshipped as the 
authors of earthly prosperity and as oracular deities (see at Gen. 
xxxi 19). o>) and D’¥pw, connected together, as in Deut. xxix. 
16, as a contemptuous description of idols in general.—lIn ver. 
25 the account of the efforts made by Josiah to restore the true 
worship of Jehovah closes with a general verdict concerning his 
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true piety. See the remarks on this point at ch. xvii 5. He 
turned to Jehovah with all his heart, etc.: there is an evident 
allusion here to Deut. vi 5. Compare with this the sentence 
of the prophet Jeremiah concerning his reign (Jer. xxii. 15, 16). 
—vVer. 26. Nevertheless the Lord turned not from the great 
fierceness of His wrath, wherewith He had burned against 
Judah on account of all the provocations “ with which Ma- 
nasseh had provoked Him.” With this sentence, in which 7% 
av N° forms an unmistakeable word-play upon * 9% 3¥ Wx, the 
historian introduces the account not merely of the end of 
Josiah’s reign, but also of the destruction of the kingdom of 
Judah. Manasseh is mentioned here and at ch. xxiv. 3 and 
Jer..xv. 4 as the person who, by his idolatry and his unright- 
eousness, with which he provoked God to anger, had brought 
upon Judah and Jerusalem the unavoidable judgment of rejec- 
tion. It is true that Josiah had exterminated outward and gross 
idolatry throughout the land by his sincere conversion to the 
Lord, and by his zeal for the restoration of the lawful worship 
of Jehovah, and had persuaded the people to enter into covenant 
with its God once more ; but a thorough conversion of the people 
to the Lord he had not been able to effect. For, as Clericus 
has correctly observed, “ although the king was most religious, 
and the people obeyed him through fear, yet for all that the 
mind of the people was not changed, as is evident enough from 
the reproaches of Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and other prophets, who 
prophesied about that time and a little after.” With regard to 
this point compare especially the first ten chapters of Jeremiah, 
which contain a reswmé of his labours in the reign of Josiah, and 
bear witness to the deep inward apostasy of the people from the 
Lord, not only before and during Josiah’s reform of worship, but 
also afterwards. As the Holy One of Israel, therefore, God 
could not forgive any more, but was obliged to bring upon the 
people and kingdom, after the death of Josiah, the judgment 
already foretold to Manasseh himself (ch. xxi. 12 sqq.).—Ver. 
27. The Lord said: I will also put away Judah (in the same 
manner as Israel: cf. ch. xvii. 20, 23) from my face, etc. “HNN 
expresses the divine decree, which was announced to the people 
by the prophets, especially Jeremiah and Zephaniah.—Vers. 29 
and 30: compare 2 Chron. xxxv. 20-24. The predicted cata- 
strophe was brought to pass by the expedition of Necho the king 
of Egypt against Assyria, “In his days (te. towards the end 
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of Josizh’s reign) Pharaoh Necho the king of Esypt went up 
against the king of Asshur to the river Euphrates.” Necho (5) 
or 133, 2 Chron. xxxv. 20, Jer. xlvi. 2; called Neyaw by Jose- 
phus, Manetho in Jul. Afric., and Euseb., after the LXX.; and 
Nexws by Herod. ii. 158, 159, iv. 42, and Diod. Sic. i. 33; 
according to Brugsch, hist. d Hy. i. p. 252, Nekaow) was, accord- 
ing to Man., the sixth king of the twenty-sixth (Saitic) dynasty, 
the second Pharaoh of that name, the son of Psammetichus I. 
and grandson of Necho I.; and, according to Herodotus, he was 
celebrated for a canal which he proposed to have cut in order 
to connect the Nile with the Red Sea, as well as for the circum- 
navigation of Africa (compare Brugsch, /.c., according to whom 
he reigned from 611 to 595 Bc.). Whether “ the king of 
Asshur” against whom Necho marched was the last ruler of the 
Assyrian empire, Asardanpal (Sardanapal), Saracus according to 
the monuments (see Brandis, Ueber den Gewinn, p. 55; M. v. 
Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs, pp. 110 sqq. and 192), or the existing 
ruler of the Assyrian empire which had already fallen, Nabo- 
polassar the king of Babylon, who put an end to the Assyrian 
monarchy in alliance with the Medes by the conquest and 
destruction of Nineveh, and founded the Chaldean or Baby- 
lonian empire, it is impossible to determine, because the year in 
which Nineveh was taken cannot be exactly decided, and all that 
is certain is that Nineveh had fallen before the battle of Car- 
chemish in the year 606 Bc. Compare M. v. Niebuhr, Gesch. 
Assurs, pp. 109 sqq. and 203, 204.—-King Josiah went against 
the Egyptian, and “ he (Necho) slew him at Megiddo when he 
saw him,” «e. caught sight of him. This extremely brief notice 
of the death of Josiah is explained thus in the Chronicles: that 
Necho sent ambassadors to Josiah, when he was taking the field 
against him, with an appeal that he would not fight against him, 
because his only intention was to make war upon Asshur, but 
that Josiah did not allow himself to be diverted from his pur- 
pose, and fought a battle with Necho in the valley of Megiddo, 
in which he was mortally wounded by the archers. What in- 
duced Josiah to oppose with force of arms the advance of the 
Egyptian to the Euphrates, notwithstanding the assurance of 
Necho that he had no wish to fight against Judah, is neither 
to be sought for in the fact that Josiah was dependent upon 
Babylon, which is at variance with history, nor in the fact that 
the kingdom of Judah had taken possession of all the territory of 
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the ancient inheritance of Israel, and Josiah was endeavouring 
to restore all the ancient glory of the house of David over the 
surrounding nations (Ewald, Gesch. iii. p. 707), but solely in 
Josiah’s conviction that Judah could not remain neutral in the 
war which had broken out between Egypt and Babylon, and in 
the hope that by attacking Necho, and frustrating his expedition 
to the Euphrates, he might be able to avert great distress from 
his own land and kingdom? 

This battle is also mentioned by Herodotus (i 159); but he 
calls the place where it was fought Maydonop, ie. neither Mig- 
dol, which was twelve Roman miles to the south of Pelusium 
(Forbiger, Hdb. d. alten Geogr. ti. p. 695), nor the perfectly 
apocryphal Magdala or Migdal Zebaiah mentioned by the Tal- 
mudists (Reland, Pal. p. 898, 899), as Movers supposes. We 
might rather think with Ewald (Gesch. iii. p.'708) of the present 
Mgdel, to the south-east of Acca, at a northern source of the 
Kishon, and regard this as the place where the Egyptian camp 
was pitched, whereas Israel stood to the east of it, at the 
place still called Rummane, at Hadad-Rimmon in the valley of 
Megiddo, as Ewald assumes (Gesch. iii. p. 708). But even this 
combination is overthrown by the fact that Rmmane, which 
lies to the east of el Medel at the distance of a mile and three- 
quarters (geogr.), on the southern edge of the plain of Buttauf, 
cannot possibly be the Hadad-Rimmon mentioned in Zech. xii. 
11, where king Josiah died after he had been wounded in the 
battle. For since Megiddo is identical with the Roman Legio, 
the present Leun, as Robinson has proved (see at Josh. xii. 21), 
and as is generally admitted even by C. v. Raumer (Pal. p. 447, 
note, ed, 4), Hadad-Rimmon must be the same as the village of 
Rimmuni (Rummane), which is three-quarters of an hour to the 


1M. v. Niebuhr (Gesch. Ass. p. 364) also calls Josiah’s enterprise ‘ a per- 
fectly correct policy. Nineveh was falling (if not already fallen), and the 
Syrian princes, both those who had remained independent, like Josiah, and 
also the vassals of Asshur, might hope that, after the fall of Nineveh, they 
would succeed in releasing Syria from every foreign yoke. How well- 
founded this hope was, is evident from the strenuous exertions which Nabu- 
kudrussur was afterwards obliged to make, in order to effect the complete 
subjugation of Syria. It was therefore necessary to hinder at any price the 
settlement of the Egyptians now. Even though Necho assured Josiah that 
he was not marching against him (2 Chron. xxxy. 21), Josiah knew that 
if once the Egyptians were lords of Coele-Syria, his independence would be 


gone.” 
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south of Lejun, where the Scottish missionaries in the year 1839 
found many ancient wells and other traces of Israelitish times 
(V. de Velde, 2. i p. 267; Memoir, pp. 333,334). But this Rum- 
mane is four geographical miles distant from el Medel, and Me- 
giddo three and a half, so that the battle fought at Megiddo 
cannot take its name from el Mejdel, which is more than three 
miles off. The Magdolon of Herodotus can only arise from some 
confusion between it and Megiddo, which was a very easy thing 
with the Greek pronunciation Mayedéo, without there being any 
necessity to assume that Herodotus was thinking of the Egyptian 
Migdol, which is called Magdolo in the Itin. Ant. p. 171 (cf. 
Brugsch, Geogr. Inschriften altdgypt. Denkmdler, i. pp. 261, 262). 
If, then, Josiah went to Megiddo in the plain of Esdrelom to 
meet the king of Egypt, and fell in with him there, there can 
be no doubt that Necho came by sea to Palestine and landed 
at Acco, as des Vignoles (Chronol. ii. p. 42'7) assumed.’ For 
if the Egyptian army had marched by land through the plain 
of Philistia, Josiah would certainly have gone thither to meet 
it, and not have allowed it to advance into the plain of Megiddo 
without fighting a battle —Ver. 30. The brief statement, “ his 
servants carried him dead from Megiddo and brought him to 
Jerusalem,” is given with more minuteness in the Chronicles : 
his servants took him, the severely wounded king, by his own 


1 This is favoured by the account in Herodotus (ii. 159), that Necho built 
ships: rpinpses al ety xl rn Bopnin Oarcoon ... al dd iv re “ApaBie xcrry 
(triremes in septentrionale et australe mare mittendas. Biéhr)—xai ravurge/ re 
ixparo iv re déovrs® xal Suposoe weln 6 Nexwc cup Garay ty Maytorg tvixnos ; 
from which we may infer that Necho carried his troops by sea to Palestine, 
and then fought the battle on the land. M. v. Niebuhr (Gesch. p. 365) also 
finds it very improbable that Necho used his fleet in this war; but he does 
not think it very credible ‘‘ that he embarked his whole army, instead of 
marching them by the land route so often taken by the Egyptian army, the 
key of which, viz. the land of the Philistines, was at least partially subject 
to him,” because the caxades (ships of burden) required for the transport of 
a large army were hardly to be obtained in sufficient numbers in Egypt. But 
this difficulty, which rests upon mere conjecture, is neutralized by the fact, 
which M. Duncker (Gesch. i. p. 618) also adduces in support of the voyage 
by sea, namely, that the decisive battle with the Jews was fought to the 
north-west of Jerusalem, and when the Jews were defeated, the way to 
Jerugalem stood open for their retreat. Movers (Phéniz. li. 1, p. 420), who 
also imagines that Necho advanced with a large land-army towards the 
frontier of Palestine, has therefore transferred the battle to Magdolo on the 
Egyptian frontier ; but he does this by means of the most arbitrary interpre- 
tation of the account given by Herodotus. 
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command, from his chariot to his second chariot, and drove him 
to Jerusalem, and he died and was buried, etc. Where he died 
the Chronicles do not affirm ; the occurrence of NO" after the 
words “ they brought him to Jerusalem,” does not prove that 
he did not die till he reached Jerusalem. If we compare Zech. 
xii. 11, where the prophet draws a parallel between the lamen- 
tation at the death of the Messiah and the lamentation of Hadad- 
Rimmon in the valley of Megiddo, as the deepest lamentation 
of the people in the olden time, with the account given in 
2 Chron. xxxv. 25 of the lamentation of the whole nation at the 
death of Josiah, there can hardly be any doubt that Josiah died 
on the way to Jerusalem at Hadad-Rimmon, the present Rum- 
mane, to the south of Lejun (see above), and was taken to Je- 
rusalem dead.—He was followed on the throne by his younger 
son Jehoahaz, whom the people (/787 DY, as in ch. xxi. 24) 
anointed king, passing over the elder, Eliakim, probably because 
they regarded him as the more able man. 


CHAP. XXIIL. 81—-XXIV. 17. REIGNS OF THE KINGS JEHOAHAZ, 
JEHOIAKIM, AND JEHOIACHIN. 


Vers. 31-35. Reicn or JEHOAHAZ (cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 1-4). 
—Jchoahaz, called significantly by Jeremiah (xxii. 11) Shallum, 
ae. “to whom it is requited,” reigned only three months, and did 
evil in the eyes of the Lord as all his fathers had done. The 
people (or the popular party), who had preferred him to his 
elder brother, had apparently set great hopes upon him, as we 
may judge from Jer. xxii. 10-12, and seem to have expected that 
his strength and energy would serve to avert the danger which 
threatened the kingdom on the part of Necho. Ezekiel (ch. xx. 
3) compares him to a young lion which learned to catch the 
prey and devoured men, but, as soon as the nations heard of 
him, was taken in their pit and led by nose-rings to Egypt, and 
thus attributes to him the character of a tyrant disposed to acts 
of violence; and Josephus accordingly (Ant. x. 5, 2) describes 
him as aae8ns xal puapos tov tporov.—Ver. 33. “ Pharaoh 
Necho put him in fetters (#™ON") at Riblah in the land of 
Hamath, when he had become king at Jerusalem.” In 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 3 we have, instead of this, “the king of Egypt deposed 
him (77D*) at Jerusalem.” The Masoretes have substituted as 
Keri 10, “away from being king,” or “that he might be no 
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longer king,” in the place of p03, and Thenius and Bertheau 
prefer the former, because the LXX. have tod ux) Bactrevew not 
in our text only, but in the Chronicles also; but they ought not 
to have appealed to the Chronicles, inasmuch as the LXX. have 
not rendered the Hebrew text there, but have simply repeated 
the words from the text of the book of Kings. The Keri is 
nothing more than an emendation explaining the sense, which 
the LXX. have also followed. The two texts are not contra- 
dictory, but simply complete each other: for, as Clericus has 
correctly observed, “ Jehoahaz would of course be removed from 
Jerusalem before he was cast into chains; and there was nothing 
to prevent his being dethroned at Jerusalem before he was taken 
to Riblah.” We are not told in what way Necho succeeded in 
getting Jehoahaz into his power, so as to put him in chains 
at Riblah. The assumption of J. D. Michaelis and others, that 
his elder brother Eliakim, being dissatisfied with the choice of 
Jehoahaz as king, had recourse to Necho at Riblah, in the hope 
of getting possession of his father’s kingdom through his instru- 
mentality, is precluded by the fact that Jehoahaz would certainly 
not have been so foolish as to appear before the enemy of his 
country at a mere summons from Pharaoh, who was at Riblah, 
and allow him to depose him, when he was perfectly safe in 
Jerusalem, where the will of the people had raised him to the 
throne. If Necho wanted to interfere with the internal affairs 
of the kingdom of Judah, it would never have done for him to 
proceed beyond Palestine to Syria after the victory at Megiddo, 
without having first deposed Jehoahaz, who had been raised to 
the throne at Jerusalem without any regard to his will, The 
course of events was therefore probably the following: After the 
victory at Megiddo, Necho intended to continue his march to the 
Euphrates; but on hearing that Jehoahaz had ascended the throne, 
and possibly also in consequence of complaints which Elakim 
had made to him on that account, he ordered a division of his 
army to march against Jerusalem, and while the main army was 
marching slowly to Riblah, he had Jerusalem taken, king Jeho- 
ahaz dethroned, the land laid under tribute, Eliakim appointed 
king as his vassal, and the deposed Jehoahaz brought to his 
headquarters at Riblah, then put into chains and transported to 
Egypt; so that the statement in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 3, “ he deposed 
him at Jerusalem,” is to be taken quite literally, even if Necho 
did not come to Jerusalem tn propria persona, but simply effected 
21 
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this through the medium of one of his generals.’ Riblah has 
been preserved in the miserable village of ible, from ten to 
twelve hours to the S.S.W. of Hums (Emesa) by the river el 
Ahsy (Orontes), in a large fruitful plain of the northern portion 
of the Bekaa, which was very well adapted to serve as the 
camping ground of Necho’s army as well as of that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch. xxv. 6, 20, 21), not only because it furnished the 
most abundant supply of food and fodder, but also on account of 
its situation on the great caravan-road from Palestine by Damas- 
cus, Emesa, and Hamath to Thapsacus and Carchemish on the 
Euphrates (cf. Rob. Bibl. Res. pp. 542-546 and 641).—In the 
payment imposed upon the land by Necho, one talent of gold 
(c, 25,000 thalers: £3750) does not seem to bear any correct 
proportion to 100 talents of silver (c. 250,000 thalers, or 
£37,500), and consequently the LXX. have 100 talents of gold, 
the Syr. and Arab. 10 talents; and Thenius supposes this to 
have been the original reading, and explains the reading in the 
text from the dropping out of a* (=10), though without reflect- 
ing that as a rule the number 10 would require the plural 
o32.—Ver. 34 From the words “ Necho made Eliakim the son 


1 Ewald (Gesch. iii. p. 720) also observes, that ‘‘ Necho himself may have 
been in Jerusalem at the time for the purpose of installing his vassal:” this, 
he says, ‘‘ is indicated by the brief words in 2 Kings xxiii. 33, 34, and nothing 
can be found to say against it in other historical sources ;” though he assumes 
that Jehoahaz had allowed himself to be enticed by Necho to go to Riblah into 
the Egyptian camp, where he was craftily put into chains, and soon carried off 
as a prisoner to Egypt.—We should have a confirmation of the taking of 
Jerusalem by Necho in the account given by Herodotus (ii. 159): gered 3¢ res 
axa (i.e. after the battle at Megiddo) Kasur xoasw rg Suping iovoay psya- 
Any side, if any evidence could be brought to establish the opinion that by 
Kaduric we are to understand Jerusalem. But although what Herodotus says 
(ii, 5) concerning Kaéurs¢ does not apply to any other city of Palestine so well 
as to Jerusalem, the use of the name Kaduric for Jerusalem has not yet been 
sufficiently explained, since it cannot come from ny, the holy city, because 
the w of this word does not pass into m in any Semitic dialect, and the expla- 
nation recently attempted by Bottcher (N. ex. Krit. Achrenlese, ii. pp. 119 sqq.) 
from the Aramwan NM"IN, the renewed city (new-town), is based upon many 
very questionable conjectures. At the same time so much is certain, that the 
view which Hitzig has revived (de Cadyti urbe Herod. Gott. 1829, p. 11, and 
Urgeschichte der Philister, pp. 96 sqq.), and which is now the prevalent one, 
viz. that Kadutss is Gaza, is exposed to some well-founded objections, even 
after what Stark (Gaza, pp. 218 sqq.) has adduced in its favour. The de- 
scription which Herodotus gives (iii. 5) of the land-road to Egypt: dae Dassi- 
xg wixps obpay tav Kadvriog xcAcoc, § iotl Supes ray TlaAasotivas naAsoivus’ 
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of Josiah king in the place of his father Josiah,’ it follows that 
the king of Egypt did not acknowledge the reign of Jehoahaz, 
because he had been installed by the people without his consent. 
“ And changed his name into Jehoiakim.” The alteration of 
the name was a sign of dependence. In ancient times princes 
were accustomed to give new names to the persons whom they 
took into their service, and masters to give new names to their 
slaves (cf. Gen. xli. 45, Ezra v. 14, Dan. i. 7, and Hivernick 
on the last passage).—But while these names were generally 
borrowed from heathen deities, Eliakim, and at a later period 
Mattaniah (xxiv. 17), received genuine Israelitish names, Jehoia- 
kim, 2.e. “ Jehovah will set up,” and Zidkiyahu, 7c. “ righteous- 
ness of Jehovah ;” from which we may infer that Necho and 
Nebuchadnezzar did not treat the vassal kings installed by them 
exactly as their slaves, but allowed them to choose the new 
names for themselves, and simply confirmed them as a sign of 
their supremacy. liakim altered his name into Jehoiakim, «i. 
El (God) into Jehovah, to set the allusion to the establishment 
of the kingdom, which is implied in the name, in a still more 
definite relation to Jehovah the covenant God, who had promised 
to establish the seed of David (2 Sam. vil. 14), possibly with an 


cbxd d6 Kadvrios, tovons woAasos (ds sucol doxéss) Sccpdiay ob TOAAG tAaaooNOS, axC 
ravurns Te ieropie ra tel berdoons pebxps Invvcou weAasds tors rou ’ApaGiou’ does 
not apply to Gaza, because there were no commercial towns on the sea-coast 
between the district of Gaza and the town of Yenysus (the present Khan 
Yiinas); but between the district of Jerusalem and the town of Yenysus there 
were the Philistian cities Ashkelon and Gaza, which Herodotus might call ra 
ivemcpie tov 'ApeBiov, whereas the comparison made between the size of 
Kadytis and that of Sardes points rather to Jerusalem than to Gaza. Still 
less can the datum in Jer. xlvii. 1, ‘‘ before Pharaoh smote Gaza,” be adduced 
in support of Gaza. If we bear in mind that Jeremiah’s prophecy (ch. xlvii.) 
was not uttered before the fourth year of Jehoiakim’s reign, and therefore 
that Pharaoh had not smitten Gaza at that time, supposing that this Pharaoh 
was really Necho, it cannot have been till after his defeat at Carchemish that 
Necho took Gaza on his return home. Ewald, Hitzig, and Graf assume that 
this was the case ; but, as M. v. Niebuhr has correctly observed, it has ‘‘ every 
military probability” against it, and even the incredibility that ‘‘a routed 
Oriental army in its retreat, which it evidently accomplished in one continuous 
march, notwithstanding the fact that on its line of march there were the 
strongest positions, on the Orontes, Lebanon, etc., at which it might have 
halted, should have taken the city upon its flight.” And, lastly, the name 
Kadtvris does not answer to the name Gaza, even though the latter was spelt 
Gazatu in early Egyptian (Brugsch, Geograph. Inschr. ii. p. 32), since the v 
(y) of the second syllable still remains unexplained. 
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intentional opposition to the humiliation with which the royal 
house of David was threatened by Jeremiah and other prophets. 
—“ But Jehoahaz he had taken (NP?, like Mp’ in ch. xxiv. 12), 
and he came to Egypt and died there ”"—when, we are not told. 
—AIn ver. 35, even before the account of Jehoiakim’s reign, we 
have fuller particulars respecting the payment of the tribute 
which Necho imposed upon the land (ver. 33), because it was 
the condition on which he was appointed king —“ The gold and 
silver Jehoiakim gave to Pharaoh; yet (J% =but in order to 
raise it) he valued (JY as in Lev. xxvu. 8) the land, to give 
the money according to Pharaoh’s command; of every one 
according to his valuation, he exacted the silver and gold of the 
population of the land, to give-it to Pharaoh Necho.” 2), to 
exact tribute, is construed with a double accusative, and WX 
iaws placed first for the sake of emphasis, as an explanatory 
apposition to (NT OY, 


Ver. 36—ch. xxiv. 7. REIGN oF JEHOIAKIM (cf. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 5—-8).—Jehoiakim reigned eleven years in the spirit of 
his ungodly forefathers (compare ver. 37 with ver. 32). Jere- 
miah represents him (ch. xxii, 13 sqq.) as a bad prince, who 
enriched himself by the unjust oppression of his people, “ whose 
eyes and heart were directed upon nothing but upon gain, and 
upon innocent blood to shed it, and upon oppression and violence 
to do them” (compare ch. xxiv. 4 and Jer. xxvi. 22, 23). Jose- 
phus therefore describes him as ri dicw adiKxos Kat xaxodpyos, 
cat pyre pos Gedy Scvos, pnte wpos avOpwrrous emcevans (Ant. x. 
5, 2). The town of Rumah, from which his mother sprang, is 
not mentioned anywhere else, but it has been supposed to be 
identical with Aruma in the neighbourbood of Shechem (Judg. 
ix. 41). 

Ch. xxiv. ver. 1. “ In his days Nebuchadnezzar, the king 
of Babel, came up; and Jehoiakim became subject to him three 
years, then he revolted from him again.” ‘8NI130, Nebuchad- 
nezear, OF WIRD, Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. xxi. 2, 7, xxii. 25, ete), 
NaBovyodovecop (LXX.), NaBovyodovocopos (Beros. in Jos. e. 
Ap. i. 20, 21), NaBoxodpecopos (Strabo, xv. 1, 6), upon the 
Persian arrow-headed inscriptions at Bisutun Nabhukudracara 
(according to Oppert, composed of the name of God, Nabhu 
(Nebo), the Arabic kadr, power, and zar or sar, prince), and in 
still other forms (for the different forms of the name see M. v. 
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Niebuhr's Gesch. pp. 41, 42). He was the son of Nabopolassar, 
the founder of the Chaldean monarchy, and reigned, according 
to Berosus (Jos. l.c.), Alex. Polyh. (Eusebii Chron. arm. i. pp. 44, 
45), and the Canon of Ptol, forty-three years, from 605 to 562 
B.c. With regard to his first campaign against Jerusalem, it is 
stated in 2 Chron. xxxvi 6, that “ against him (Jehoiakim) 
came up Nebuchadnezzar, and bound him with brass chains, to 
carry him (i379) to Babylon ;” and in Dan. i. 1, 2, that “in 
the year three of the reign of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar came 
against Jerusalem and besieged it; and the Lord gave Jehoiakim, 
the king of Judah, into his hand, and a portion of the holy 
vessels, and he brought them (the vessels) into the land of 
Shinar, into the house of his god,” etc. Bertheau (on Chr.) 
admits that all three passages relate to Nebuchadnezzar’s first 
expedition against Jehoiakim and the first taking of Jerusalem 
by the king of Babylon, and rejects the alteration of 1a7ind, “to 
lead him to Babylon” (Chr.), into dmanyayev adtov (LXX.), for 
which Thenius decides in his prejudice in favour of the LXX. 
He has also correctly observed, that the chronicler intentionally 
selected the infinitive with 5, because he did not intend to speak 
of the actual transportation of Jehoiakim to Babylon. The 
words of our text, “ Jehoiakim became servant (722) to him,” «e. 
subject to him, simply affirm that he became tributary, not that 
he was led away. And in the book of Daniel also there is 
nothing about. the leading away of Jehoiakim to Babylon. 
Whilst, therefore, the three accounts agree in the main with one 
another, and supply one another's deficiencies, so that we learn 
that Jehoiakim was taken prisoner at the capture of Jerusalem 
and put in chains to be led away, but that, inasmuch as he sub- 
mitted to Nebuchadnezzar and vowed fidelity, he was not taken 
away, but left upon the throne as vassal of the king of Baby- 
lon ; the statement in the book of Daniel concerning the time 
when this event occurred, which is neither contained in our 
account nor in the Chronicles, presents a difficulty when com- 
pared with Jer. xxv. and xlvi. 2, and different attempts, some 
of them very constrained, have been made to remove it. Accord- 
ing to Jer. xlvi. 2, Nebuchadnezzar smote Necho the king of 
Egypt at Carchemish, on the Euphrates, in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim. This year is not only called the first year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar in Jer. xxv. 1, but is represented by the prophet as 
the turning-point of the kingdom of Judah by the announce- 
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ment that the Lord would bring His servant Nebuchadnezzar 
upon Judah and its inhabitants, and also upon all the nations 
dwelling round about, that he would devastate Judah, and that 
these nations would serve the king of Babylon seventy years 
(Jer. xxv. 9-11). Consequently not only the defeat of Necho 
at Carchemish, but also the coming of Nebuchadnezzar to Judah, 
fell in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, and not in the third. To 
remove this discrepancy, some have proposed that the time men- 
tioned, “in the fourth year of Jehoiakim” (Jer. xivi. 2), should 
be understood as relating, not to the year of the battle at Car- 
chemish, but to the time of the prophecy of Jeremiah against 
Egypt contained in ch. xlvi., and that Jer. xxv. should also be 
explained as follows, that in this chapter the prophet is not an- 
_nouncing the first capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, but 
is proclaiming a year after this the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the devastation of the whole land, or a total judgment upon 
Jerusalem and the rest of the nations mentioned there (M. v. 
Nieb. Gesch. pp. 86, 87, 371). But this explanation is founded 
upon the erroneous assumption, that Jer. xlvi. 3-12 does not 
contain a prediction of the catastrophe awaiting Egypt, but a 
picture of what has already taken place there; and it is only 
in a very forced manner that it can be brought into harmony 
with the contents of Jer. xxv.'_ We must rather take “the year 
three of the reign of Jehoiakim” (Dan. i.1) as the extreme 
terminus a quo of Nebuchadnezzar’s coming, 7.¢. must understand 
the statement thus: that in the year referred to Nebuchadnezzar 
commenced the expedition against Judah, and smote Necho at 
Carchemish at the commencement of the fourth year of Jehoia- 
kim (Jer. xlvi. 2), and then, following up this victory, took 
Jerusalem in the same year, and made Jehoiakim tnbutary, and 
at the same time carried off to Babylon’a portion of the sacred 
vessels, and some young men of royal blood as hostages, one of 
whom was Daniel (2 Chron. xxxvi. 7; Dan. i. 2 sqq.). The fast 
mentioned in Jer. xxxvi. 9, which took place in the fifth year 


1 Still less tenable is the view of Hofmann, renewed by Ziindel (Krit. 
Unterss. tb, d. Abfassungszeit des B. Daniel, p. 25), that Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered Jerusalem in the third year of Jehoiakim, and that it was not till 
the following, or fourth year, that he defeated the Egyptian army at Car- 
chemish, because so long as Pharaoh Necho stood with his army by or in 
Carchemish, on the Euphrates, Nebuchadnezzar could not possibly attempt to 
pass it so as to effect a march upon Jerusalem. 
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of Jehoiakim, cannot be adduced in disproof of this; for extra- 
ordinary fast-days were not only appointed for the purpose of 
‘averting great threatening dangers, but also after severe cala- 
mities which had fallen upon the land or people, to expiate His 
wrath by humiliation before God, and to invoke the divine com- 
passion to remove the judgment that had fallen upon them. The 
objection, that the godless king would hardly have thought of 
renewing the remembrance of a divine judgment by a day of 
repentance and prayer, but would rather have desired to avoid 
everything that could make the people despair, falls to the 
ground, with the erroneous assumption upon which it is founded, 
that by the fast-day Jehoiakim simply intended to renew the 
remembrance of the judgment which had burst upon Jerusalem, 
whereas he rather desired by outward humiliation before God 
to secure the help of God to enable him to throw off the Chal- 
deean yoke, and arouse in the people a religious enthusiasm for 
war against their oppressors—Further information concerning 
this first expedition of Nebuchadnezzar is supplied by the account 
of Berosus, which Josephus (Ant. x. 11, and c. Ap. i 19) has 
preserved from the third book of his Chaldzan history, namely, 
that when Nabopolassar received intelligence of the revolt of 
the satrap whom he had placed over Egypt, Coele-Syria, and 
Phoenicia, because he was no longer able on account of age to 
bear the hardships of war, he placed a portion of his army in 
the hands of his youthful son Nebuchadnezzar and sent him 
against the satrap. Nebuchadnezzar defeated him in battle, and 
established his power over that country again. In the mean- 
time Nabopolassar fell sick and died in Babylon; and as soon as 
the tidings reached Nebuchadnezzar, he hastened through the 
desert to Babylon with a small number of attendants, and 
directed his army to follow slowly after regulating the affairs 
of Egypt and the rest of the country, and to bring with it the 
prisoners from the Jews, Syrians, Pheenicians, and Egyptian 
tribes, and with the heavily-armed troops. So much, at any rate, 
is evident from this account, after deducting the motive assigned 
for the war, which is given from a Chaldean point of view, and 
may be taken as a historical fact, that even before his father’s 
death Nebuchadnezzar had not only smitten the Egyptians, but 
had also conquered Judah and penetrated to the borders of 
Egypt. And there is no discrepancy between the statement of 
Berosus, that Nebuchadnezzar was not yet king, and the fact 
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that in the biblical books he is called king proleptically, because 
he marched against Judah with kingly authority. 

Vers. 2-7. To punish Jehoiakim’s rebellion, Jehovah sent 
hosts of Chaldeans, Arameans, Moabites, and Ammonites against 
him and against Judah to destroy it (iPaNn?). Nebuchadnezzar 
was probably too much occupied with other matters relating to 
his kingdom, during the earliest years of his reign after his 
father’s death, to be able to proceed at once against Jehoiakim 
and punish him for his revolt." He may also have thought it 
a matter of too little importance for him to go himself, as there 
was not much reason to be afraid of Egypt since its first defeat 
(cf. M. v. Niebuhr, p. 375). He therefore merely sent such 
troops against him as were in the neighbourhood of Judah at 
the time. The tribes mentioned along with the Chaldzans were 
probably all subject to Nebuchadnezzar, so that they attacked 
Judah at his command in combination with the Chaldzan tribes 
left upon the frontier. How much they effected is not distinctly 
stated; but it is evident that they were not able to take Jeru- 
salem, from the fact that after the death of Jehoiakim his son 
was able to ascend the throne (ver. 6).—The sending of these 
troops is ascribed to Jehovah, who, as the supreme controller of 
the fate of the covenant-nation, punished Jehoiakim for his 
rebellion. For, after the Lord had given Judah into the hands 
of the Chaldeans as a punishment for its apostasy from Him, 
all revolt from them was rebellion against the Lord. “ Accord- 
ing to the word of Jehovah, which He spake by His servants 
the prophets,” viz. Isaiah, Micah, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, and 
others.—Vers. 3, 4. " "BY JX: “only according to the mouth 
(command) of Jehovah did this take place against Judah,” 2.e. 
for no other reason than because the Lord had determined to 
put away Judah from before His face because of Manasseh’s sins 
(cf. ch. xxi. 12-16, and xxiii 27). “ And Jehovah would not 


1 Compare the remarks of M. v. Niebuhr on this point (Gesch. pp. 208, 
209) and his summary at p. 209: ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar had enough to do in 
Babylon and the eastern half of his kingdom, to complete the organization of 
the new kingdom, to make the military roads to the western half of the king- 
dom along the narrow valley of the Euphrates and through the desert, and 
also to fortify them and provide them with watering stations and every other 
requisite, to repair the damages of the Scythian hordes and the long contest 
with Nineveh, to restore the shattered authority, and to bring Arabs and 
mountain-tribes to order. All this was more important than a somewhat 
more rapid termination of the Egyptian war and the pacification of Syria.” 
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forgive,” even if the greatest infercessors, Moses and Samuel, 
had come before Him (Jer. xv. 1 sqq.), because the measure of 
the sins was full, so that God was obliged to punish according 
to His holy righteousness. We must repeat 3 from the preced- 
ing words before ‘p37 0%—Ver. 6. “ Jehoiakim lay down to (fell 
asleep with) his fathers, and Jehoiachin his son became king in 
his stead.” That this statement is not in contradiction to the 
prophecies of Jer. xxu. 19: “ Jehoiakim shall be buried like an 
ass, carried away and cast out far away from the gates of Jeru- 
salem,” and xxxvi 30: “no son of his shall sit upon the throne 
of David, and his body shall lie exposed to the heat by day and 
to the cold by night,” is now generally admitted, as it has already 
been by J. D. Michaelis and Winer. But the solution proposed 
by Michaelis, Winer, and M. v. Niebuhr (Gesch. p. 3'76) is not 
sufficient, namely, that at the conquest of Jerusalem, which took 
place three months after the death of Jehoiakim, his bones were 
taken out of the grave, either by the victors out of revenge for 
his rebellion, or by the fury of the people, and cast out before 
the city gate; for Jeremiah expressly predicts that he shall have 
no funeral and no burial whatever. We must therefore assume 
that he was slain in a battle fought with the troops sent against 
him, and was not buried at alt; an assumption which is not at 
variance with the words, “ he laid himself down to his fathers,” 
since this formula does not necessarily indicate a peaceful death 
by sickness, but is also applied to king Ahab, who was slain in 
battle (1 Kings xxii 40, cf. 2 Kings xxii, 20).’—And even 
though his son Jehoiachin ascended the throne after his father’s 
death.and maintained his position for three months against the 
Chaldeans, until at length he fell into their hands and was 
carried away alive to Babylon, the prophet might very truly de- 
scribe this short reign as not sitting upon the throne of David 
(cf. Graf on Jer. xxl. 19).—To the death of Jehoiakim there is 
appended the notice in ver. 7, that the king of Egypt did not go 
out of his own land any more, because the king of Babylon had 
taken away everything that had belonged to the king of Egypt, 


1 The supposition of Ewald (Gesch. iii. p. 783), that Jehoiakim was enticed 
out of the capital by a stratagem of the enemy, and taken prisoner, and be- 
cause he made a furious resistance was hurried off in a scuffle and mercilessly 
slaughtered, is at variance with the fact that, according to ver. 10, it was not 
till after his death that the army of the enemy advanced to the front of Jeru- 
salem and commenced the siege. 
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from the brook of Egypt to the river Euphrates. The purpose 
of this notice is to indicate, on the one hand, what attitude 
Necho, whose march to the Euphrates was previously mentioned, 
had assumed on the conquest of Judah by the Chaldeans, and 
on the other hand, that. under these circumstances a successful 
resistance to the Chaldeans on the part of Judah was not for a 
moment to be thought of. 

Vers. 8~17 (cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9 and 10). Jehoiachin, ?3*i 
or (2. (Ezek. i 2), ¢.¢ he whom Jehovah fortifies, called "23" 
in 1 Chron. iii. 16, 17, and Jer. xxvii. 20, xxviii. 4, etc, and 
ID in Jer. xxii 24, 28, xxxvii. 1, probably according to the 
popular twisting and contraction of the name Jehoiachin, was 
eighteen years old when he ascended the throne (the eight years 
of the Chronicles are a slip of the pen), and reigned three 
months, or, according to the more precise statement of the 
Chronicles, three months and ten days, in the spirit of his father. 
Ezekiel (xix. 5—7) describes him not only as a young lion, who 
learned to prey and devoured men, like Jehoahaz, but also 
affirms of him that he knew their (the deceased men’s) widows, 
a.c. ravished them, and destroyed their cities ——that is to say, he 
did not confine his deeds of violence to individuals, but extended 
them to all that was left behind by those whom he had murdered, 
viz. to their families and possessions; and nothing is affirmed 
in Jer. xxii. 24 and 28 respecting his character at variance with 
this. His mother Nehushta was a daughter of Elnathan, a 
ruler of the people, or prince, from Jerusalem (Jer. xxvi. 22, 
Xxxvl. 12, 25).—-Ver. 10. “ At that time,” 7.e. when Jehoiachin 
had come to the throne, or, according to 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10, “ at 
the turn of the year,” 2. in the spring (see at 1 Kings xx. .22), 
the servants (generals) of Nebuchadnezzar marched against Jeru- 
salem, and the city was besieged. The Keri ¥°¥ is substantially 
correct, but is an unnecessary alteration of the Chethid ney, since 
the verb when it precedes the subject is not unfrequently used 
in the singular, though before a plural subject (cf. Ewald, § 316, 
a). The ‘23 “lAy are different from the O°N3 of ver. 2. As the 
troops sent against Jehoiakim had not been able to conquer 
Judah, especially Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar sent his generals 
with an army against Jerusalem, to besiege the city and take it. 
—Ver. 11. During the siege he came himself to punish Jehoia- 
kim’s revolt in the person of his successor.—Ver. 12. Then 
Jehoiachin went out to the king of Babylon to yield himself up 
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to him, because he perceived the impossibility of holding the 
city any longer against the besiegers, and probably hoped to 
secure the favour of Nebuchadnezzar, and perhaps to retain the 
throne as his vassal by a voluntary submission. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, however, did not show favour any more, as he had done 
to Jehoiakim at the first taking of Jerusalem, but treated Jehoia- 
chin as a rebel, made him prisoner, and led him away to Baby- 
lon, along with his mother, his wives (ver. 15), his princes and 
his chamberlains, as Jeremiah had prophesied (ch. xxii. 24 sqq.), 
in the eighth year of his (Nebuchadnezzar’s) reign. The refer- 
ence to the king’s mother in vers. 12 and 15 is not to be 
explained on the ground that she still acted as guardian over 
the king, who was not yet of age (J. D. Mich.), but from the 
influential position which she occupied in the kingdom as i171'337 
(Jer. xxix. 2: see at 1 Kings xiv. 21). The eighth year of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar is reckoned from the time when his 
father had transferred to him the chief command over the army 
to make war upon Necho, according to which his /irst year 
coincides with the fourth year of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxv. 1). As 
Nebuchadnezzar acted as king, so far as the Jews were concerned, 
from that time forward, although he conducted the war by com- 
mand of his father, this is always reckoned as the point of time 
at which his reign commenced, both in our books and also in 
Jeremiah (cf. ch. xxv. 8; Jer. xxxii. 1). According to this cal- 
culation, his reign lasted forty-four years, viz. the eight years 
of Jehoiakim and the thirty-six years of Jehoiachin’s imprison- 
ment, as is evident from ch. xxv. 27.—Ver. 13. Nebuchad- 
nezzar thereupon, that is to say, when he had forced his way 
into the city, plundered the treasures of the temple and palace, 
and broke the gold off the vessels which Solomon had made in 
the temple of Jehovah. /%?, to cut off, break off, as in ch. xvi. 
17, ze. to bear off the gold plates. Nebuchadnezzar had already 
taken a portion of the golden vessels of the temple away with 
him at the first taking of Jerusalem in the fourth year of Jehoia- 
kim, and had placed them in the temple of his god at Babylon 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 7; Dan. i 2). They were no doubt the smaller 
vessels of solid gold,— basins, scoops, goblets, knives, tongs, etc., 
—which Cyrus delivered up again to the Jews on their return 
to their native land (Ezra i. 7 sqq.). This time he took the 
gold off the larger vessels, which were simply plated with that 
metal, such as the altar of burnt-offering, the table of shew-bread 
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and ark of the covenant, and carried it away as booty, so that 
on the third conquest of Jerusalem, in the time of Zedekiah, 
beside a few gold and silver basins and scoops (ch. xxv. 15) there 
were only the large brazen vessels of the court remaining (ch. 
xxv. 13-17; Jer. xxvii. 18 sqq.). The words, “as Jehovah had 
spoken,” refer to ch. xx. 17 and Isa, xxxix. 6, and to the sayings 
of other prophets, such as Jer. xv. 13, xvii. 3, ete.—Vers. 14-16. 
Beside these treasures, he carried away captive to Babylon the 
cream of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, not only the most 
affluent, but, as is evident from Jer. xxiv., the best portion in 
a moral respect. In ver. 14 the number of those who were 
carried off is simply given in a general form, according to its 
sun-total, as 10,000; and then in vers. 15 and 16 the details 
are more minutely specified. “ All Jerusalem” is the whole of 
the population of Jerusalem, which is first of all divided into 
two leading classes, and then more precisely defined by the 
clause, “nothing was left except the common people,’ and 
reduced to the cream of the citizens. The king, queen-mother, 
and king’s wives being passed over and mentioned for the first 
time in the special list in ver. 15, there are noticed here D’A-93 
and >'n3 "123 55, who form the first of the leading classes. By 
the 0% are meant, according to ver. 15, the D’D"D, chamber- 
lains, ze. the officials of the king’s court in general, and by ‘AX 
71NT (“ the mighty of the land”) all the heads of the tribes and 
families of the nation that were found in Jerusalem; and under 
the last the priests and prophets, who were also carried away, 
according to Jer. xxix. 1, with Ezekiel among them (Ezek. i 1), 
are included as the spiritual heads of the people. The Senn a3 
are called >n0 ‘WI8 in ver. 16; their number was 7000. The 
persons intended are not warriors, but men of property, as in ch. 
xv. 20. The second class of those who were carried away con- 
sisted of WANT PD, all the workers in stone, metal, and wood, that 
is to say, masons, smiths, and carpenters; and 730%7, the lock- 
smiths, including probably not actual locksmiths only, but makers 
of weapons also. There is no need for any serious refutation of 
the marvellous explanation given of 1305 by Hitzig (on Jer. 
xxiv. 1), who derives it from DD and 73, and supposes it to 
be an epithet applied to the remnant of the Canaanites, who had 
been made into tributary labourers, although it has been adopted 
by Thenius and Graf, who make them into artisans of the foreign 
socagers. J INT~Oy N31 —ywNN-N> (ch. xxv. 12), the poor people 
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of the land,’2.e. the lower portion of the population of Jerusalem, 
from whom Nebuchadnezzar did not fear any rebellion, because 
they possessed nothing (Jer. xxxix. 10), ~¢. neither property 
(money nor other possessions), nor strength and ability to 
organize a revolt, The antithesis to these is formed by the 
mnie ‘yy onias, the strong or powerful men, who were in a 
condition to originate and carry on a war; for this category 
includes all who were carried away, not merely the thousand 
workmen, but also the seven thousand “07 ‘Wik, and the king’s 
officers and the chiefs of the nation, whose number amounted to 
two thousand, since the total number of the exiles was ten thou- 
sand. There is no special allusion to warriors or military, because 
in the struggle for the rescue of the capital and the kingdom from 
destruction every man who could bear arms performed military 
service, so that the distinction between warriors and non-warriors 
was swept away, and the actual warriors are swallowed up in the 
ten thousand. Babel is the country of Babylonia, or rather the 
Babylonian empire.—Ver. 17. Over the lower classes of the people 
who had been left behind Nebuchadnezzar placed the paternal 
uncle of the king, who had been led away, viz. Mattaniah, and 
made him king under the name of Zedekiah. He was the 
youngest son of Josiah (Jer. i. 3, xxxvii. 1); was only ten ‘years 
old when his father died, and twenty-one years old when he 
ascended the throne; and as the uncle of Jehoiachin, who being 
only a youth of eighteen could not have a son capable of reign- 
ing, had the first claim to the throne. Instead of {15, his uncle, 
we have in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10 18, his brother, z.c. his nearest 
relation. On the change in the name see at ch. xxiii. 34. 
The name ¥P7¥, ze. he who has Jehovah's righteousness, was 
probably chosen by Mattaniah in the hope that through him or 
in his reign the Lord would create the righteousness promised 
to His people. 


CHAP. XXIV. 18-XXV. 30. REIGN OF ZEDEKIAH, DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM AND THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH, AND FATE OF THE 
PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND, AND OF KING JEHOIACHIN.! 


Vers. 18-20. Length and spirit of Zedckiah's reign (cf. Jer. 
li. 1-3, and 2 Chron. xxxvi. 11-13)—-Zedekiah’s mother Ha- 


1 To this section the historical appendix to the book of Jeremiah (Jer. lii.) 
furnishes a parallel, which agrees with it for the most part word for word, 
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mital, daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah, was also the mother of 
Jehoahaz (ch. xxiii, 31); consequently he was his own brother 
and the half-brother of Jehoiakim, whose mother was named 
Zebidah (ch. xxiii 36). His reign lasted eleven years, and in 
its attitude towards the Lord exactly resembled that of his 
brother Jehoiakim, except that Zedekiah does not appear to have 
possessed so much energy for that which was evil According 
to Jer. xxxviii. 5 and 24 sqq., he was weak in character, and 
completely governed by the great men of his kingdom, having 
no power or courage whatever to offer resistance. But, like 
them, he did not hearken to the words of the Lord through 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvii. 2), or, as it_is expressed in 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 12, “he did not humble himself before Jeremiah the 
prophet, who spake to him out of the mouth of the Lord.”—— 
Ver. 20. “ For because of the wrath of the Lord it happened 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem.” ‘The subject to NM is to 
be taken from what precedes, viz. Zedekiah’s doing evil, or that 
such a God-resisting man as Zedekiah became king. “Not that 
it was of God that Zedekiah was wicked, but that Zedekiah, a 
man (if we believe Brentius, in loc.) simple, dependent upon 
counsellors, yet at the same time despising the word of God 
and impenitent (2 Chron. xxxvi 12, 13), became king, so as 
to be the cause of Jerusalem’s destruction” (Seb. Schm.). On 
na isdwin Wy cf ver. 3, and ch. xvii. 18,23. “And Zedekiah 
rebelled against the king of Babel,’ who, according to 2 Chron 
xxxvi 13, had made him swear by God, to whom he was bound 


omitting only the short account of the murder of Gedaliah and of the flight 
of the people to Egypt (vers. 22-26), and adding instead a computation of 
the number of the people who were led away to Babel by Nebuchadnezzar 
(vers. 28-30). Apart from the less important variations, which have arisen in 
part simply from copyists’ errors, we have in Jer. lii. 18, and especially in 
vers. 21 and 22, by no means unimportant notices concerning the vessels of 
the temple, especially concerning the ornaments of the brazen pillars, which 
do not occur anywhere in our books. It is evident from this that our text was 
not derived from Jer. lii. (Havernick), and that Jer. lii. was not borrowed 
from our books of Kings and appended to the book of Jeremiah’s prophecies 
(Ros., Maur., Ew., Graf). On the contrary, the two accounts are simply 
brief extracts from one common and more elaborate history of the later times 
of the kingdom of Judah, possibly composed by Jeremiah or Baruch, analogous 
to the two extracts from the history of Hezekiah in 2 Kings xviii.—xx. and 
Isa. xxxvi.-xxxix.—More minute accounts of this space of time are given 
in the historical portions of the prophecies of Jeremiah (ch. xxxix.-xliv.), 
which form an explanatory commentary to the section before us. 
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by oath to render fealty. This breach of covenant and frivolous 
violation of his oath Ezekiel also condemns in sharp words 
(Ezek. xvii. 13 sqq.), as a grievous sin against the Lord. Zede- 
kiah also appears from the very first to have had no intention 
of keeping the oath of fealty which he took to the king of Babel 
with very great uprightness. For only a short time after he was 
installed as king he despatched an embassy to Babel (Jer. xxix. 
3), which, judging from the contents of the letter to the exiles 
that Jeremiah gave to the ambassadors to take with them, can 
hardly have been sent with any other object than to obtain from 
the king of Babel the return of those who had been carried 
away. Then in the fourth year of his reign he himself made 
a journey to Babel (Jer. xli. 59), evidently to investigate the 
circumstances upon the spot, and to ensure the king of Babel of 
his fidelity. And in the fifth month of the same year, probably 
after his return from Babel, ambassadors of the Moabites, Am- 
monites, Tyrians, and Sidonians came to Jerusalem to make an 
alliance with him for throwing off the Chaldean yoke (Jer. 
xxvii. 3). Zedekiah also had recourse to Egypt, where the en- 
terprising Pharaoh Hophra (Apries) had ascended the throne; 
and then, in spite of the warnings of Jeremiah, trusting to the 
help of Egypt, revolted from the king of Babel, probably at a 
time when Nebuchadnezzar (according to the combinations of M. 
v. Nieb., which are open to question however) was engaged in 
a war with Media. 

Ch. xxv. 1-7. Stege and conquest of Jerusalem; Zedekiah 
taken prisoner and led away to Babel (cf. Jer. lii 4-11 and 
xxxix. 1~7).—Ver. 1. In the ninth year of the reign of Zede- 
kiah, on the tenth day of the tenth month, Nebuchadnezzar 
marched with all his forces against Jerusalem and commenced 
the siege (cf. Jer. xxxix. 1), after he had taken al] the rest of the 
fortified cities of the land, with the exception of Lachish and 
Azekah, which were besieged at the same time as Jerusalem 
(Jer. xxxiv. 7). On the very same day the commencement of 
the siege of Jerusalem was revealed to the prophet Ezekiel in 
his exile (Ezek. xxiv. 1). “And they built against it (the city) 
siege-towers round about.” ?', which only occurs here and 
in Jeremiah (lii. 4) and Ezekiel (iv. 2, xvii.17, xxi. 27, xxvi. 8), 
does not mean either a line of circumvallation (J. D. Mich, 
Hitzig), or the outermost enclosure constructed of palisades 
(Thenius, whose assertion that PI is always mentioned as the 
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first work of the besiegers is refuted by Ezek. xvii. 17 and xxi. 
27), but a watch, and that in a collective sense: watch-towers or 
siege-towers (cf. Ges. thes. p. 330, and Havernick on Ezek. iv. 
2).—Ver. 2. “ And the city was besieged till the eleventh year 
of king Zedekiah,” in which the northern wall of the city was 
broken through on the ninth day of the fourth month (ver. 3). 
That Jerusalem could sustain a siege of this duration, namely 
eighteen months, shows what the strength of the fortifications 
must have been. Moreover the siege was interrupted for a short 
time, when the approach of the Egyptian king Hophra com- 
pelled the Chaldzans to march to meet him and drive him back, 
which they appear to have succeeded in doing without a battle 
(cf. Jer. xxxvii. 5 sqq., Ezek. xvii. 7)—Vers. 3, 4. Trusting 
partly to the help of the Egyptians and partly to the strength 
of Jerusalem, Zedekiah paid no attention to the repeated en- 
treaties of Jeremiah, that he would save himself with his capital 
and people from the destruction which was otherwise inevitable, 
by submitting to the Chaldeans (cf. Jer. xxi. 37 and 38), but 
allowed things to reach their worst, until the famine became so 
intense, that inhuman horrors were perpetrated (cf. Lam. ii 
20, 21, iv. 9,10), and eventually a breach was made in the city 
wall on the ninth day of the fourth month. The statement of 
the month is omitted in our text, where the words ‘yaw wina 
(Jer. lii. 6, cf. xxxix. 2) have fallen out before "ywna (ver. 3, 
commencement) through the oversight of a copyist. The over- 
whelming extent of the famine is mentioned, not “ because the 
people were thereby rendered quite unfit to offer any further 
resistance” (Seb. Schm.), but as a proof of the truth of the 
prophetic announcements (Lev. xxvi. 29; Deut. xxviii. 53-57; 
Jer, xv. 2, xxvii. 13; Ezek. iv. 16,17). 789 OY are the com- 
mon people in Jerusalem, or the citizens of the capital. From 
the more minute account of the entrance of the enemy into the 
city in Jer. xxxix. 3-5 we learn that the Chaldeans made a 
breach in the northern or outer wall of the lower city, te. the 
second wall, built by Hezekiah and Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxii. 
5, xxxiii. 14), and forced their way into the lower city ("2w50, 
xxiL 14), so that their generals took their stand at the gate of 
the centre, which was in the wall that separated the lower city 
from the upper city upon Zion, and formed the passage from 
the one to the other. When Zedekiah saw them here, he fled 
by night with the soldiers out of the city, through the gate 
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between the two walls at or above the king’s garden, on the road 
to the plain of the Jordan, while the Chaldeans were round 
about the city. In ver. 4 a faulty text has come down to us. 
In the clause MONT wWIN-P2) the verb ¥M2 is omitted, if not 
even more, namely TY 7 Ik¥H WT, “ fled and went out of the 
city.” And if we compare Jer, xxxix. 4, it is evident that 
before ‘D7 ‘¥287931 still more has dropped out, not merely 727, 
which must have stood in the text, since according to ver. 5 the 
king was among the fugitives; but most probably the whole 
clause MW 375 HUPTY ONT WD MM, since the words ‘DT "y3"721 
have no real connection with what precedes, and cannot form a 
circumstantial clause so far as the sense is concerned. The 
“gate between the two walls, which (was) at or over 29) the 
king’s garden,” was a gate at the mouth of the Tyropceon, that 
is to say, at the south-eastern corner of the city of Zion; for, 
according to Neh. iii. 15, the king’s garden was at the pool of 
Siloah, i.e at the mouth of the Tyropceon (see Rob. Pal. ii. 142). 
By this defile, therefore, the approach to the city was barred by 
a double wall, the inner one running from Zion to the Ophel, 
whilst the outer one, at some distance off, connected the Zion 
wall with the outer surrounding wall of the Ophel, and most 
probably enclosed the king’s garden. The subject to 3 is 
pon, which has dropped out before ‘on WIND, NIWA is the 
lowland valley on both sides of the Jordan (see at Deut. i. 1).— 
Ver. 5. As the Chaldeans were encamped around the city, the 
flight was immediately discovered. The Chaldean army pur- 
sued him, and overtook him in the steppes of Jericho, whilst his 
own army was dispersed, all of which Ezekiel had foreseen in 
the Spirit (Ezek. xii 3 sqq.). i My are that portion of the 
plain of the Jordan which formed the country round Jericho 
(see at Josh. iv. 13).—-Ver. 6. Zedekiah having been seized by 
the Chaldeans, was taken to the king of Babel in the Chaldean 
headquarters at Riblah (see at ch. xxiil. 33), and was there put 
upon his trial. According to ver. 1, Nebuchadnezzar had com- 
menced the siege of Jerusalem in person ; but afterwards, pos- 
sibly not till after the Egyptians who came to relieve the 
besieged city had been repulsed, he transferred the continuance 
of the siege, which was a prolonged one, to his generals, and 
retired to Riblah, to conduct the operations of the whole cam- 
paign from thence. DTN DEY 125, to conduct judicial pro- 
ceedings with any one, ze. to hear and judge him. For this 
2K 
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Jeremiah constantly uses the plural O°)BY, not only in ch. lil. 
9 and xxxix. 5, but also in ch. i 16 and iv. 12.—Ver. 7. The 
punishment pronounced upon Zedekiah was the merited reward 
of the breach of his oath, and his hardening himself against the 
counsel of the Lord which was announced to him by Jeremiah 
during the siege, that he should save not only his own life, but 
also Jerusalem from destruction, by a voluntary submission to 
the Chaldsans, whereas by obstinate resistance he would bring 
an ignominious destruction upon himself, his family, the city, 
and the whole people (Jer. xxxviii. 17 sqq., xxxii. 5, xxxiv. 3 
sqq.). His sons, who, though not mentioned in ver. 4, had fled 
with him and had been taken, and (according to Jer. lii. 10 and 
xxxix. 6) all the nobles (princes) of Judah, sc. those who had 
fled with the king, were slain before his eyes. He himself was 
then blinded, and led away to Babel, chained with double chains 
of brass, and kept a prisoner there till his death (Jer. lii. 11) ; 
so that, as Ezekiel (xii. 13) had prophesied, he came to Babel, 
but did not see the land, and died there. Blinding by pricking 
out the eyes was a common punishment for princes among the 
Babylonians and Persians (cf. Herod. vit 18, and Brisson, de 
regio Pers. princip. p. 589). Onn), double brazen chains, are 
brazeu fetters for the hands and feet. Samson was treated in 
the same manner by the Philistines (Judg. xvi. 21). 

Vers. 8-21. Destruction of Jerusalem and the temple. The 
people carried away to Babel (cf. Jer. lii, 12-27, and xxxix. 
8-10).—In this section we have first a general account of the 
destruction of the temple and city (vers. 8-10), and of the 
carrying away of the people (vers. 11 and 12), and then a more 
particular description of what was done with the metal vessels 
of the temple (vers. 13-17), and how the spiritual and secular 
leaders of the people who had been taken prisoners were treated 
(vers, 18—21).—-Vers. 8-10. The destruction of Jerusalem, by 
the burning of the temple, of the king’s palace, and of all the 
larger buildings, and by throwing down the walls, was effected 
by Nebuzaradan, the chief of the body-guard of Nebuchadnezzar, 
on the seventh day of the fifth month in the nineteenth year 
of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. Instead of the seventh day we 
have the ¢enth in Jer. lii 12. This difference might be recon- 
ciled, as proposed by earlier commentators, on the assumption 
that the burning of the city lasted several days, commencing on 
the seventh and ending on the tenth But since there are 
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similar differences met with afterwards (vers. 17 and 19) in the 
statement of numbers, which can only be accounted for from 
the substitution of similar numeral letters, we must assume that 
there is a change of this kind here. Which of the two dates is 
the correct one it is impossible to determine. The circumstance 
that the later Jews kept the ninth as a fast-day cannot be 
regarded as decisive evidence in favour of the date given in 
J eremiah, as Thenius supposes ; for in Zech. vi. 3 and viii. 19 
the fasting of the fifth month is mentioned, but no day is given ; 

and though in the Talmudic times the ninth day of the month 
began to be kept as a fast-day, this was not merely in remem- 
brance of the Chaldean destruction of Jerusalem, but of the 
Roman also, and of three other calamities which had befallen 
the nation (see the statement of the Gemara on this subject in 
Lightfoot, Opp. ii. p. 139, ed. Leusden, and in Kohler on Zech. 
vii. 3), from which we see that the Gemarists in the most un- 
historical manner grouped together different calamitous events 
in one single day. The nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar 
corresponds to the eleventh of Zedekiah (see at ch. xxiv. 
12). Nebuzaradan is not mentioned in Jer. xxxix. 3 among 
the Chaldean generals who forced their way into the city, so 
that he must have been ordered to Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar after the taking of the city and the condemnation of 
Zedekiah, to carry out the destruction of the city, the carrying 
away of the people, and the appointment of a deputy-governor 
over those who were left behind in the land. This explains in a 
very simple manner how a month could intervene between their 
forcing their way into the city, at all events into the lower city, 
and the burning of it to the ground, without there being any 
necessity to assume, with Thenius, that the city of Zion held 
out for a month, which is by no means probable, for the simple 
reason that the fighting men had fled with Zedekiah and had 
been scattered in their flight. o'N3072) = Onan W in Gen. 
Xxxvil 36, xxxix. 1, was with the Babylonians, as with the 
Egyptians, the chief of the king’s body-guard, whose duty it 
was to execute the sentences of death (see at Gen. xxxvil. 36). 
o’na03 answers to the ‘N33 of the Israelites (2 Sam. viii. 18, 

etc). In Jer. lii 12 we have 19D ‘89 Toy instead of 7D ay, 
without the Wt, which is rarely omitted in prose, and nbeana 
instead of nbean ; he came into Jerusalem, not he forced a way 
into the real J erusalem (Thenius). The meaning is not altered 
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by these two variations —Ver. 9. By the words, “ every great 
house,” ‘ ‘3°93 NN is more minutely defined : not all the houses 
to the very last, but simply all the large houses he burned to the 
very last, together with the temple and the royal palaces. The 
victors used one portion of the dwelling-houses for their stay in 
Jerusalem. He then had all the walls of the city destroyed. 
In Jeremiah 5b is omitted before nbin, as not being required for 
the sense ; and also the AN before O'S) 2, which is indispensable 
to the sense, and has fallen out through a copyist’s oversight — 
Vers. 11, 12. The rest of the people he led away, both those 
who had been left behind in the city and the deserters who had 
gone over to the Chaldzans, and the remnant of the multitude. 
fiom Nn’, for which we have fiDX 1n. in Jer. li 15, has been 
interpreted in various ways. As fiD® signifies an artist or arti- 
ficer in Prov. viii. 30, and OY 1° has just preceded it, we might 
be disposed to give the preference to the reading fiDX", as Hitzig 
and Graf have done, and understand by it the remnant of the 
artisans, who were called 13087 NM in ch. xxiv. 14, 16. But 
this view is precluded by Jer. xxxix. 9, where we find Oym 1m 
DN NvIN instead of foONT IN’ or fio7n *, These words cannot be 
set aside by the arbitrary assumption that they crept into the 
text through a copyist’s error; for the assertion that they con- 
tain a purposeless repetition is a piece of dogmatical criticism, 
inasmuch as there is a distinction drawn in Jer. xxxix. 9 be- 
tween “ya ONNY3 OVI AN and O7Nw31 OYA AN. Consequently 
foxT is simply another form for flO] (m and x» being inter- 
changed) in the sense of a mass of people, and we have simply 
the choice left between two interpretations. Either Oya 1M 
ya D%NW37 means the fighting people left in the city, as dis- 
tinguished from the deserters who had fled to the Chaldeans, 
and fioxt = fipan an. in Jer. lit, 15, or OINWIT DY WN) in Jer. 
xxxix. 9, the rest of the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; or OY8 Nn} 
‘ya ‘win is the people left in Jerusalem (warriors and non- 
warriors), and fon 7n the rest of the population of the land 
outside Jerusalem. The latter is probably the preferable view, 
not only because full justice is thereby done to V3 in the first 
clause, but also because it is evident from the exception men- 
tioned in ver. 12 that the deportation was not confined to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, but extended to the population of the 
whole land. The “ poor people,” whom he allowed to remain 
in the land as vine-dressers and husbandmen, were the common 
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people, or people without property, not merely in Jerusalem, 
but throughout the whole land. 28" na = yINmoy npr (ch. 
xxiv. 14). Instead of nyio we have in Jeremiah NivIp: the 
plural used in an abstract sense, “ the poverty,” ze. the lower 
people, “ the poor who had nothing” (Jer. xxxix. 10). Instead 
of the Chethib D339 from 3%, secuit, aravit, the Keri has 0°33" 
from 33‘, in the same sense, after Jer. lii. 16.—Vers. 13-17. 
The brazen vessels of the temple were broken in pieces, and 
the brass, and smaller vessels of brass, silver, and gold, were 
carried away. Compare Jer. lii 17-23, where several other 
points are mentioned that have been passed over in the account 
before us. The pillars of brass (see 1 Kings vii 15 sqq.), the 
stands (see 1 Kings vii 27 sqq.), and the brazen sea (1 Kings 
vii. 23 sqq.), were broken in pieces, because it would have been 
difficult to carry these colossal things away without breaking 
them up. On the smaller vessels used in the worship (ver. 14) 
see 1 Kings vii. 40. In Jer. lii 18 np1180 are also mentioned. 
Ver. 15 is abridged still more in contrast with Jer. lii. 19, and 
only Mirman and nipyen are mentioned, whereas in Jeremiah six 
different things are enumerated beside the candlesticks. “We 
D2... 371, “ what was of gold, gold, what was of silver, silver, 
the captain of the guard took away,” is a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the objects carried away. To this there is appended a 
remark in ver. 16 concerning the quantity of the brass of the 
large vessels, which was so great that it could not be weighed ; 
and in ver. 17 a supplementary notice respecting the artistic 
work of the two pillars of brass. ‘11 ORpYN is placed at the 
head absolutely: as for the pillars, etc., the brass of all these 
vessels was not to be weighed. In Jer. lii 20, along with the 
brazen sea, the twelve brazen oxen under it are mentioned ; and 
in the description of the pillars of brass (vers. 21 sqq.) there 
are several points alluded to which are omitted in our books, 
not only here, but also in 1 Kings vii. 16 sqq. For the fact itself 
see the explanation given at pp. 97-103. The omission of the 
twelve oxen in so condensed an account as that contained in our 
text does not warrant the inference that these words in Jeremiah 
are a spurious addition made by a later copyist, since the assump- 
tion that Ahaz sent the brazen oxen to king Tiglath-pileser can- 
not be proved from ch. xvi. 17 (see p. 407). Instead of wow 
MOX we must read NOX YON, five cubits, according to Jer. lii. 22 
and 1 Kings vii. 16. The npawn- oy at the end of the verse is 
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very striking, since it stands quite alone, and when connected 
with ‘1 npND) does not appear to yield any appropriate sense, 
as the second pillar was like the first not merely with regard to 
the trellis-work, but in its form and size throughout. At the 
same time, it is possible that the historian intended to give 
especial prominence to the similarity of the two pillars with 
reference to this one point alone—Vers. 18—21 (cf. Jer. lii 
24-27). The principal officers of the temple and city, and 
sixty men of the population of the land, who were taken at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Nebuzaradan sent to his king at Riblah, 
where they were put to death. Seraiah, the high priest, is the 
grandfather or great-grandfather of Ezra the scribe (Ezra vii 1; 
1 Chron. v. 40). Zephaniah, a priest of the second rank (05 
mv); in Jer. 72¥00 15: see at ch. xxiii 4), is probably the 
same person as the son of Maaseiah, who took a prominent place 
among the priests, according to Jer. xxi. 1, xxix. 25 sqq., and 
xxxvil. 3. The “three keepers of the threshold” are probably 
the three superintendents of the Levites, whose duty it was 
to keep guard over the temple, and therefore were among the 
principal officers of the sanctuary.—Ver. 19. From the city, ze. 
from the civil authorities of the city, Nebuziradan took a king’s 
chamberlain (8D), who was commander of the men of war. 
Instead of TPB Ni WR we find in Jer. lii, 25 ‘B m1 WR, who 
had been commander, with an allusion to the fact that his 
official function had terminated when the city was conquered. 
“And five (according to Jeremiah seven) men of those who saw 
the king’s face,” 2.¢. who belonged to the king’s immediate circle, 
de wntimis consiliarus regis, and “ the scribe of the commander- 
in-chief, who raised the people of the land for military service,” 
or who enrolled them. Although °B57 has the article, which is 
omitted in Jeremiah, the following words 82¥ "WY are governed 
by it, or connected with it in the construct state (Ewald, 
§ 290, d). 2x WY is the commander-in-chief of the whole of 
the military forces, and "3) 83¥50 a more precise definition of 
"pb, and not of X2¥7 9%, which needed no such definition. 
“ And sixty men of the land-population who were found in the 
city.” They were probably some of the prominent men of the 
rural districts, or they may have taken a leading part in the 
defence of the city, and therefore were executed in Riblah, and 
not merely deported with the rest of the people——The account of 
the destruction of the kingdom of Judah closes with Thm 5” 
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in ver. 21, “thus was Judah carried away out of its own land ;” 
and in vers. 22-26 there follows merely a brief notice of those 
who had been left behind in the land, in the place of which we 
find in Jer. li. 28—40 a detailed account of the number of 
those who were carried away. 

Vers. 22-26. Installation of Gedaliah the governor. His 
assassination, and the flight of the people to Egypt—Much fuller 
accounts have been handed down to us in Jer. xl-xliv. of the 
events which are but briefly indicated here—vVers. 22, 23. 
Over the remnant of the people left in the land Nebuchadnezzar 
placed Gedaliah as governor of the land, who took up his abode 
in Mizpah. Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, who had interested 
himself on behalf of the prophet Jeremiah and saved his life (Jer. 
xxvi. 24), and the grandson of Shaphan, a man of whom nothing 
more is known (see at ch. xxii. 12), had his home in Jerusalem, 
and, as we may infer from his attitude towards Jeremiah, had 
probably secured the confidence of the Chaldzans at the siege and 
conquest of Jerusalem by his upright conduct, and by what he 
did to induce the people to submit to the judgment inflicted by 
God ; so that Nebuchadnezzar entrusted him with the oversight 
of those who were left behind in the land— men, women, 
children, poor people, and even a few princesses and court- 
officials, whom they had not thought it necessary or worth while 
to carry away (Jer. xl 7, xli. 10,16), 2e he made him governor 
of the conquered land. Mizpah is the present Nebi Samwil, two 
hours to the north-west of Jerusalem (see at Josh. xviii. 26).— 
On hearing of Gedaliah’s appointment as governor, there came to 
him “ all the captains of the several divisions of the army and 
their men,” 1.e. those portions of the army which had been scattered 
at the flight of the king (ver. 5), and which had escaped from the 
Chaldeans, and, as it is expressed in Jer. xl 7, had dispersed 
themselves “in the field,” t.¢. about the land. Instead of O'v3xmM 
we have in Jer. xl 7 the clearer expression D7'¥2N}, “ and their 
men,” whilst D'VkM in our text receives its more precise defini- 
tion from the previous word 0°20. Of the military commanders 
the following are mentioned by name: Ishmael, etc. (the } before 
xyow is explic, “and indeed Ishmael”). Ishmael, son of 
Mattaniah and grandson of Elishama, probably of the king’s 
secretary mentioned in Jer. xxxvi. 12 and 20, of royal blood. 
Nothing further is known about the other names. We simply 
learn from Jer. xl. 13 sqq. that Johanan had warned Gedaliah 
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against the treachery of Ishmael, and that when Gedaliah was 
slain by Ishmael, having disregarded the warning, he put him- 
self at the head of the people and marched with them to Egypt, 
notwithstanding the dissuasions of Jeremiah (Jer. xli. 15 sqq.). 
Instead of “ Johanan the son of Kareah,” we have in Jer. xl 8 
“ Johanan and Jonathan the sons of Kareah;” but it is uncer- 
tain whether 73 has crept into the text of Jeremiah from the 
previous }27 merely through a mistake, and this mistake has 
brought with it the alteration of {3 into ‘33 (Ewald), or whether 
ini’ has dropped out of our text through an oversight, and this 
omission has occasioned the alteration of ‘33 into j2 (Thenius, 
Graf, etc.). The former supposition is favoured by the circum- 
stance that in Jer. xl 13, xlii 11, 16, Johanan the son of 
Kareah alone is mentioned. In Jer. xl 8 ‘BiY ‘233 (Chethib ‘DY) 
stands before ‘NBD37, according to which it was not Seraiah 
who sprang from Netophah, but Ophai whose sons were military 
commanders. He was called Netophathite because he sprang 
from Netopha in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem (Neh. vii. 26 ; 
Ezra ii. 22), the identity of which with Beit Nettif is by no 
means probable (see at 2 Sam. xxiii. 28). The name ¥TIIM is 
written #3" in Jeremiah ; he was the son of the Maachathite, 
ae. his father sprang from the Syrian district of Maacah in the 
neighbourhood of the Hermon (see at Deut. iii. 14).—-Ver. 24. 
As these men were afraid of the vengeance of the Chaldsans 
because they had fought against them, Gedaliah assured them 
on oath that they had nothing to fear from them if they would 
dwell peaceably in the land, be submissive to the king of Babel, 
and cultivate the land (cf. Jer. xl 9 and 10). ‘“ Servants of 
the Chaldees” are Chaldean officials who were subordinate to 
the governor Gedaliah—Ver. 25. In the seventh month, t¢ 
hardly two months after the destruction of Jerusalem, came 
Ishmael with ten men to Gedaliah at Mizpah, and murdered 
him together with the Jews and Chaldeans, whom he had with 
him as soldiers to do his bidding and for his protection. This 
occurred, according to Jer. xli. 1 sqq., when Gedaliah had re- 
ceived them hospitably and had invited them to eat with him. 
Ishmael was instigated to commit this murder by the Ammon- 
itish king Baalis, and Gedaliah had previously been made 
acquainted with the intended crime and put upon his guard by 
Johanan, but had put no faith in the information (Jer. xl 
13-16).—Ver. 26. After Ishmael had performed this deed, and 
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had also treacherously murdered a number of men, who had 
come to the temple with a sacrifice from Shechem, Shiloh, and 
Samaria, he took the Jews who were at Mizpah prisoners, with 
some kings’ daughters among them, intending to take them 
over to the Ammonites ; but as soon as his deed became known, 
he was pursued by Johanan and the rest of the military chiefs 
and was overtaken at Gibeon, whereupon those who had been 
led away by him went over to Johanan, so that he was only 
able to make his escape with eight men and get away to the 
Ammonites (Jer. xli. 4-15). Johanan then went with the rest 
of the military commanders and the people whom he had 
brought back into the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, with the 
intention of fleeing to Egypt for fear of the Chaldeans. There 
they did indeed have recourse to the prophet Jeremiah, to 
inquire of him the word of the Lord; but they did not allow 
themselves to be diverted from their intention by the word of 
the Lord which he announced to them, that if they remained in 
the land they need not fear anything from the king of Babel, 
but if they went to Egypt they should all perish there with 
sword, hunger, and pestilence, or by the prediction that the 
Lord would also deliver Pharaoh Hophra into the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xlii). They went to Egypt notwith- 
standing, taking the prophet himself with them, and settled in 
different cities of Egypt, where they gave themselves up to 
idolatry, and did not suffer themselves to be drawn away from 
it even by the severe judgments which the prophet Jeremiah 
predicted as sure to fall upon them (Jer. xliii. and xliv.). Ina 
the verse before us we have simply a brief allusion to the 
eventual result of the whole affair. “ Because they were afraid 
of the Chaldeans,” namely, that they might possibly take ven- 
geance upon them for the murder of the governor. 

Vers. 27-30. Jehoiachin delivered from prison, and exalted to 
royal honours (cf. Jer. lii. 31-34).—In the thirty-seventh year 
after his deportation Jehoiachin was taken out of prison by 
Evil-merodach when he came to the throne, 1376 7203, im the 
year of his becoming king, probably immediately after he had 
ascended the throne, for it was no doubt an act of grace at the 
commencement of his reign, W0NN RWI, to lift up a person’s 
head, ae. to release him from prison and exalt him to civil 
honours and dignities (cf. Gen. xl 13). On the coincidence of 
the thirty-seventh year of Jehoiachin’s imprisonment and the 
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commencement of the reign of Evil-merodach see the remarks 
at ch. xxiv. 12. Instead of the 27th day of the month, the 25th 
is given in Jeremiah, again through the substitution of similar 
numeral letters (see at ver.8). Evil-merodach : THO MX, Eviad 
Mapdéay or Eviadpapwdéx (LXX.) ; ‘I\Aoapoddapos, possibly a 
copyist’s error for 'IAyapoodaxos, in the Can. Ptol., and in other 
forms also: see M. v. Nieb. Gesch, Ags. p. 42, and Ges. thes. p. 
41; compounded from the name of the Babylonian god Mero- 
dach (see at ch. xx. 12) and the prefix #vil, which has not yet 
been explained with certainty. He reigned two years, accord- 
ing to Berosus in Jos. c. Ap. 1. 20, and the Can. Ptol.; and 
according to the verdict of Berosus, mpoordas tav mpaynaTrwr 
avopws Kal doewyes ; and was murdered by his brother-in-law 
Neriglissor. The statement in Jos, Ant. x. 11, 2, to the effect 
that he reigned eighteen years, and that of Alex. Polyh. in Euseb. 
Chron. arm. 1. p. 45, that he reigned twelve years, are evidently 
false—Ver. 28. “ He spake kindly to him (cf. Jer. xii 6), and 
set his throne above the throne of the kings who were with him 
in Babel.” This is not to be understood literally, as signifying 
that he assigned him a loftier throne than the other kings 
(Hitzig, Thenius), but figuratively: loco honestiore eum habuit 
(Ros.). The “kings with him” were dethroned kings, who were 
kept at the court like Jehoiachin to add to its splendour, just 
as Cyrus kept the conquered Croesus by his side (Herod. i 88). 
—Vers. 29, 30. “ And he (Jehoiachin) changed his prison gar- 
ments,” ¢.c. took them off and put other regal clothing on (cf. 
Gen. xli 42). “ And ate continually before him all his life,” 
ae. ate at the king’s table (cf. 2 Sam. ix. 7). Moreover a daily 
tation of food was supplied to him by the king for the main- 
tenance of his retainers, who formed his little court. The D2 
™n of ver. 30, upon which Thenius throws suspicion without 
any reason, refers to Jehoiachin like that in ver. 29 ; for the his- 
torian intended to show how Jehoiachin had fared from the day 
of his elevation to the end of his life. At the same time, we 
cannot infer from this with any certainty that Jehoiachin died 
before Evil-merodach ; for the favour shown to him might be 
continued by Evil-merodach’s successor. "We cannot make any 
safe conjecture as to the motives which induced Evil-merodach 
to pardon Jehoiachin and confer this distinction upon him. 
The higher ground of this joyful termination of his imprison- 
ment lay in the gracious decree of God, that the seed of David, 
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though severely chastised for its apostasy from the Lord, should 
‘not be utterly rejected (2 Sam. vii 14,15). At the same 
time, this event was also intended as a comforting sign to the 
whole of the captive people, that the Lord would one day put 
an end to their banishment, if they would acknowledge that it 
was a well-merited punishment for their sins that they had 
been driven away from before His face, and would turn again 
to the Lord their God with all their heart. 


THE END. 
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by Christ Himself; or, The Sayings of Jesus on the Atonement Exegeti- 
cally Expounded and Classified. By Rev. Georce Smeaton, D.D., 
Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Just published, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


The Doctrine of the Atonement, as taught 
by the Apostles; or, The Sayings of the Apostles Exegetically Expounded. 


7 and T Clas Pablianas 


Ante-Huene Christan Ribrarp. 


A COLLECTION OF ALL THE WORKS OF THE FATHERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, PRIOR TO THE COUNCIL OF NICZA, 


EDITED BY THE 


REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D.,, 
Author of ‘ Discussions on the Gospels,’ etc., 


AND 
JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D, 


Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh, and Author of 
‘Early Christian Literature and Doctrine.’ 


ESSRS. CLARK are now happy to announce the near completion of this 
Series. It has been received with marked approval by all sections of the 
Christian Church in this country and in the United States, as supplying what 
has long been felt to be a want, and also on account of the impartiality, learn- 
ing, and care with which Editors and Translators have executed a very difficult 
task. 
The whole Series will be completed in Twenty-four Volumes, of which 
Twenty-two are ready, and the remaining Two will be published as early as 
possible. 

Each Work is supplied with a good and full Index; but, to add to the value 
of the completed Series, an Index Volume is preparing for the whole Series, 
which will be sold separately to those who may desire it, at a moderate price ; 
and the complete Series (exclusive of General Index), in Twenty-four Volumes, 
will cost Six Guineas. 

The Subscription for Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 6th, and 6th Years is now due—£6, 6s. 

The Subscription to the Series ts at the rate of 21s. for Four Volumes when paid 
in advance (or 24s. when not so paid), and 10s. 6d. each Volume to Non- 
Subscribers. 

The Publishers, however, do not bind themselves to continue to supply the 
complete Series at this rate. 

Single Years cannot be had separately, with the exception of current year, 

_ unless to complete sets, but any Volume may be had separately, price 10s. 6d. 
| 


The Homilies of Origen are not included in the Series, as the Publishers 
bave received no encouragement to have them translated. 


Z. and T. Clark's Publications. 


ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIAN LIBRARY—continued. 


The Works are arranged as follow :— 


FIRST YEAR. 

APOSTOLIO FATHERS, comprising Clement’s Epistles to the Corinthians; Poly- 
carp to the Ephesians; Martyrdom of Polycarp; Epistle of Barnabas; 
Epistles of Ignatius (longer and shorter, and also the Syriac version) ; 
Martyrdom of Ignatius; Epistle to Diognetus ; Pastor of Hermas; Papias ; 
Spurious Epistles of Ignatius. In One Volume. 

JUSTIN MARTYR; ATHENAGORAS. In One Volume. 

TATIAN; THEOPHILUS; THE CLEMENTINE RECOGNITIONS. In One Volume. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volume First, comprising Exhortation to Heathen ; 
The Instructor; and a portion of the Miscellanies. 


SECOND YEAR. 
HIPPOLYTUS, Volume First; Refutation of all Heresies and Fragments from 
his Commentaries. 
IRENZUS, Volume First. 
TERTULLIAN AGAINST MARCION. 
CYPRIAN, Volume First; the Epistles and some of the Treatises. 


THIRD YEAR. 
IRENEUS (completion); HIPPOLYTUS (completion); Fragments of Third 
Century. In One Volume. 
ORIGEN: De Principiis; Letters; and portion of Treatise against Celsus. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volume Second; Completion of Miscellanies. 
TERTULLIAN, Volume First: To the Martyrs; Apology; To the Nations, etc. 


FOURTH YEAR. 

_ CYPRIAN, Volume Second (completion); Novatian; Minucius Felix; Fragments. 

METHODIUS; ALEXANDER OF LYCOPOLIS; PETER OF ALEXANDRIA ; 
Anatolius ; Clement on Virginity, and Fragments. 

TERTULLIAN, Volume Second. 

APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS; ACTS AND REVELATIONS, comprising all the very 
curious Apocryphal Writings of the first Three Centuries. 


FIFTH YEAR. 
TERTULLIAN, Volume Third (completion). 
CLEMENTINE HOMILIES; APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS. In One Volume. 
ARNOBIUS. 
DIONYSIUS; GREGORY THAUMATURGUS; SYRIAN FRAGMENTS. In One 
Volume. 


SIXTH YEAR. 
LACTANTIUS. Two Volumes. 
ORIGEN, Volume Second (completion). 
EARLY LITURGIES AND REMAINING FRAGMENTS. 


re 


The orks of St. Augustine. 


‘EDITED BY THE REV. MARCUS DODS, M.A. 
—--@————— 


ESSRS. CLARK have much pleasure in publishing the first issue 
of Translations of the Writings of St. AUGUSTINE: 


THE ‘CITY OF GOD, 


In Two VoLUMES. 
Translated by the Rev. Marcus Dods, M.A. 


They believe this will prove not the least valuable of their various 
Series, and no pains will be spared to make it so. The Editor has secured 
a most competent staff of Translators, and every care is being taken to 
secure not only accuracy but elegance. 


The Works of St. AUGUSTINE to be included in the Series are (in addi- 
tion to the ‘City or Gop’) :— 


All the Treatises in the Petaaran, and the four leading TREATISES 
in the Donatist CONTROVERSY. 


The TREATISES against Faustus the Manichzan; on CaRISTIAN 
DocrrinE; the Trinity; the HARMONY OF THE EVANGELISTS; the 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Also, the Lectures on the GospeL or St. Jonn, the CONFESSIONS, a 
SELECTION from the Letrers, the ReTRACTATIONS, the SoLILOQUIES, 
and SELECTIONS from the PRACTICAL TREATISES. 


All these works are of first-rate importance, and only a small proportion 
of them have yet appeared in an sy dress. The SERMONS and the 
COMMENTARIES ON THE PSALMS having been already given by the Oxford 
i bepaaale it is not intended, at least in the first instance, to publish 
them. 

The Series will include a Lire. or Sr. AUGUSTINE, by Rosert Rainy, 
D.D., Professor of Church History, New College, Edinburgh. 

The Serics will probably extend to Sixteen or Eighteen Volumes. The 
Publishers will be glad to receive the Names of Subscribers as early as 
possible. 

SUBSCRIPTION: Four Volumes for a Guinea, payable in advance, as in the 
case of the ANTE-NICENE SERIES (24s. when not paid in advance). 


It is understood that Subscribers are bound to take at least the books of 
the first two years. Each Volume will be sold separately at (on an 
average) 10s. 6d. each volume. 


The second issue will be ready in a few months, and will probably com- 
prise :—The Volume on the DonatisT CoNTROVERSY, translated by the Rev. 
J. R. Kina, Vicar of St. Peter’s in the East, Oxford; and the First 
Volume of the TREATISES in the PELAGIAN CoNnTROVERSY, translated by 
Rev. Peter Hotmes, D.D., Rural Dean, etc., Plymouth. 


They trust the Subscribers to the ANTE-NICENE LIBRARY will continue 
their Subscription to this Series, and they hope to be favoured with an 
early remittance of the Subscription. 
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